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voluiiu's trv 1o M>l')ui’ly, aiul willi what tiulh is 

possible, the experio^c'os ol botli Hat lalioiis oi the Irish Gmaials 
iroin igiy to r<)i(S.* 'i hi' point yt view is th# Hattalions’. and Hio 
facts niainl\' tV'llow tlio l-lcj^init'n^al l>i.n ios, supplonu'nt»'d«h’^ t hi' 
tew pri\atc IctiL'is aiid docunu'nts which such a. \vh' made 
possible. t 

It, will he foiini^, 4u>\vever, that tlie woi k is somethini^^ more 
tlian the militarv i eeoid«ot a famous te^iment, lor althoujii^i its 
first piujTose is to i;ive in j’>iain l.inv;^a^.;e the fjom day-to-day 
I'Xperienies of wa^as encountered by tlie two battalions, it deals 
also in a strikini;' way witli the incidental and over wheimini;* 
labours that *1111 uf) men’s tiim^ between ai tions. d'lie soldiers 
ha\e bei'ii tollowed into tlu-ir eamps and i)illets, their “ tatimies 
espi'cia 11\' ari' di's(,'ribi*d with caie,aiKi t heir lifi' is jiorlraw'd 

in so nj^any aspei'ts fti.it the it'i'tier.^^i'ader will Lt;Pn fi onf^hese' 
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;tnd will bt' maile^ to realize liow much of if i^b ick and#ie.art- 
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Kiphn^’ s l)ook Nvill be a ppri'cia ted, lor In* has ti ieil to iiidicate in 
some measure thi’ characterist i< s of the Irish, tin* relations l^i'h* 
exisli'd bet wei'n themselws, their ollicers, and their priests, anil 
the inti rnal {)s\a'holoi^\' Pi tin* Hattalions .is lime went on. 114 , 
iL^ivcs tales ol indi\^lu.d fHudorm.un^'s, alP-Pnl as wi'll as lu'nfie, 
and examples of the ne\ er-Lailiin;- r.ic^^ humout' that carrieil tin- 
men through the w^irst phases ol fpe war. 
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PREFACE 


In the ])resent, tli(3 sixtieth, issue of tlie Ykar-I>ook: all the 
sections have been carefully i-evised. the Mandated Territories have 
been jdacod in their pro]>er positions, and the new conditions in 
Ireland are shown in the two evv c]m|»ters devoted respectively to 
Noitlieru Ireland and the Irish Free .state (as well as in one of the 
^inaps included in this vulunie). IhU thouc'h there is no longer a 
United Kingloni in tlie old ser. 'O, certain Insli statistics wliieh relate 
to the old conditions have bc‘n retained for the pn*sent under tli 
(anted Kingdom, fioin which, course, tliey cannot be conveniently 
separated. As the slalislical returns for tlie two political entities in 
Ireland increase, it will be possible gradually !•> replace the old Irish 
statistics hy new ones. A beginning ba- alreatly been made in this 
volume. Ill regard to 1'iukev, it will liardly be possible to funiisli 
up'to*-.Ute informaliun until tlu? "Vcaiy of !'eac«' definitely settles 
the new Tirkisli lioundaries. 

The Introductory Tables contain a number of world surveys 
including' a comparison of the military and naval strengths of the 
principal countries, and a st tement concmaiing Mandates ; while in 
the ‘Additions and ( 'orrections ’ will he found important information 
whicli came to hand tt>o late for inclusion in the t’ 3 \t. 

To our numerous friends all over the world we desire to express 
our VC y warm thanks for th ir valued co-operat ioTi. 

J.S, K. 

M. E. 

Statksman’s Year-Book Offiok, 

Macmillan & Co., Ltp., 

St. Martin’w Street, 

London, W.O. 

Moirh i28, L-d. 



METRIC WEIGHTS 'AND MEASURES. 


Metric measures nmst commonly lourul *ii statistical returns, wttl^ 
equivalent.^ 


Lfn^utii. 

— j 

Sl'RFAfU?: i 

fEASUllK. * 

CVutimetre 

Metre 

Kilometre 

% ... 0‘39 inch 

... 39 '37 ill dies 
0*621 mile 

Square metii! 

Hectire 

Square kilomet re .. 

. 10*26 .sq. feel i 
. 2*47 acre.s 
. 0*386 ^'q. mile 

♦I.IQllO 

i;i:. 

Dhy Mka.sukk. 

Litre 

Hectolitre ... 

]*76pinf.s 
22 galknis* 

Litre « 

Hectolitre 

• 

0*91 (mrl 
. 2‘7^misliel8 

WEKinT — 

Avoieiirroi.s, 

Wkiout 

-Tnoy. • 

Gramme 
Kilogram Htc ... 
Quinlal . . 

Ton 

•15*42 grains 
... 2 2054 pounds 
220 *4G [rounds 
^2*204*6 [toil mis 

(jiauimc 

Kilogramme 

Kil(|M’amiiie 

15*42 <U’aiiis 
. 32*15%un('es 
2*68 jiounds 
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II. FINANCE AND COMMERCE OF VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 

Tlic follow .'^tttti.stic.s rci.-iliiiK to tlie nnancial aiol comineiriul condition of various 
I t uutrios have been ].ia lo'^eiher for convtMiieuco of vefeivu« c, not /or the purpose of ^bm- 
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incufied toi- tin* sake of lunhtable in ve.st ment, while in (»thei'S it is nn]iroducti ve and 
be.v ieiiso-iie. Will! Inspect to t; ade, the ngiires in ueneral show the s]'ecial imports (or 
those fo! fioijie C(ni.siiniitt ion) ami the special exports (or tl;oso of Jionie pro-iuce and 
eiaunf ieture) Si)e< io and bullion are j^enerally «'xeladed 

i'hi‘ stalisties are for the most p rt. for the calendar * ’ear or the financial year 
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V'.-WORLD’S PRO^IJCTION 6F RAW SILK. 

The appended table of statistirs, which hare been published by the^ Lyons Silk 
rcl.'ants’ Union, show the estimated world's production of raw silk in 1920 and 1921 f— 
£ 


Merch 


Regions 

i 


Western Europe^vh''iance, Italy, and dpaiu) . 
Eastern Europe, liCvant, and Central Asia* . 
Far East 


n920 


i Kilos 
3,05.0,000 


1 


Total 


Kilos 
,8,460,000 
T.-iO.OOO i 5.'>0,000 

10.425.000 I 22,950.000 

20.830.000 I 26,960.000 


* Comprises llungary, Czechoslovakia, Vugoslavin, Vlumania, l^lgaria, etc. "Greece, 
iShlonik', AdrianopJe, Crete*, thp Caucasus, Am^tolia (Brusa and region^ Turkestan, ande 
Centml Asia. * ^ • 

VI. -WORLD’S PRODUCTION OF SUG^R. 

, TWO VKARS’ COMPARATIVE FIGURES. 


Contiiienls 


Europe 

Asia . . , 

Africa .... 

America • c • 

Australasia 


Total produ^u.iT 
Total consuniptiou . 


1921-22 

1922-23 

Tons 

Tons 

4,087,M>0 

4,61 5, (XX) 

.5, 24.'), 000 

5,3)^K) 

f:>3!!Tooo 

.510,0)X) 

S,018,M)0* 

. 7.417,000 

864,000 

832,000 




1K,1 88,000 
18, 680, MX) 


1 8,808, 0(X) 


19,035,000 


VII.-COAL RESERVES OF EUROPEAN COUNTRIES. 

i in 

/ 


The following figures are for actual and probable deposits of coal and lignite in veins of 
one or tnore feet to a deutft W 4,000 feet : — • • • 


Pre-war reserve# 


European countries 

Millions 

; Per cent. 

1 Millions 

Per cent 


of tons 

of total 

of tone 

of total 







Gcrinany * 

207,930 

' 40 2 

143,248 

28-7 

England * , 

165.387 

32*0 

165,887 

8X0 

Russia 

60,170 

lb6 

1,988 

••4 

Au8t»-ia and Hungary .... 

48,095 

8*3 

998 

•2 

Belgium ■ # • • € 

11,0' 0 

1 2T 

11,000 

«T 

Franre 

^08 


• 18, V7 

3-6 • 

Norway (including Spilzbergt II) « 


17* 

• 8.750 

1 7 

Spain ....... 

.1.537 


• %,587 

11 

Czeclioslovakia ... 



, 24,403 

4-7 

Poland . 


. < 

* 68,829 

18 '8 

Ukraine . «* , . t . * . 

t 

• • — 

%_65,657 

10*8 

Othe#couiitrie.s . . .... 

C, 

6,535 

i 1-3 ^ 



Tolwl^ 

617,212 

i lOO’O 

1 

* 5^7,212 

: 1000 


Post - w ar reserves 
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VIIL-WORLD’S PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OP 
COTION. 

[In bales of 478 lbs. lint.] 


Years 

1 Worhi i»r<i. 

Worhi con- 

I European con* 

[ ductioii 

sumption 

sumption 

1913-14 .... 

. ‘ 22.612,0 0 

22,li)0 000 

' 12,029,000 

1014-1.5 .... 

. 1 24,8 1,0^0 

20,670,000 1 10,606.000 

101.5-16 .... 

. 1 18,461,000 

21,078,000 

I 10,878,000 

1016-17 .... 

. ! 18.924,000 

21.108,000 

1 9,0*4,000 

1017-18 .... 

. 1 18,111.000 

IS,. 51 5, 000 

; 6,621,000 

1918-10 .... 

. ! 18. '^05 000 

16,705,000 

‘ .5,962,000 

1919-20 .... 

. i 20 21...0‘0 

10,300.000 

1 7,699,0<,H) 

1020-21 .... 

10.675,0.0 

10 014,000 

' 6,736,000 

1.^21-72 .... 

14.741,000 

20,047,000 

1 7,771,000 

1022-23 .... 

, . . 17,601,000 

20, .579,000 

7,623.000 


IX.— WORLD’S SHIPBUILDING. 

According to Idoyd's Uegiat-er the total jnerchant steam tonnage of the world in June, 
l'.»2’2, was r)6,SO2,O00 gross tons, as cornpare«l with 42,514,000 gross tons in June, 1914. 
The following table hhows details 


I 


Ooniitries I 

June, 1914 

June, 1922 

DlfTerence* 

, between 1922 

1 

i 


and 1914 

1 

Gross t/)ns 

Gross tons 

* Gross tons 

Unite<l Kingdom , 

18,877,000 

'9.053.000 

i f 176,000 

British Ihmiinions 

l,4ir.000 

2,201,000 

‘ j 794,000 

United States i 

1,837,000 

12.c>tN;,0.)0 

: f- 10,669,000 

Austria-Hungary 1 

1,052.00<» 

Nil 

; — 

Denmark . . * 

7t>S,^.XM3 

914 000 

-i 176.tXX> 

Franco j 

1.9i8,iV.W> 

S,3O;<,000 

1 M.3S5,00<> 

Germany j 

5,0i8,O(h) 

1,783.000 

-3,315.000 

(lre(*co. .... . . . j 

820,000 

6.53. ‘ <00 

i — 167,000 

Hollaiiil i 

1,471,000 

2,6 fJ, 000 


lt«ly 

1,428,000 

2,6lX),'KK) 

-1-1,172.090 

Jai>an > 

1,642,0-0 

3.325,000 

M, 683, 000 

Norway ’ ! 

1,923,000 

2.337.(K}0 

i- 41 4, (MX) 

Spain ... . . . . ; 

883.090 

l,]87,00i» 

; -f 804, 

Swe<!en 1 

992,000 

996,000 

1 4 4.00X1 

Other Countries j 

2,39^,0<K3 

3,30l,iH)) 

' + 903, (XXI 

Total abroad j 

j 

23,637,000 

37,749,000 

' -i 14,112.000 

1 

World'.s total 

1 

j 42,:>n,000 

56,892,000 

; i 14,288,000 


X.-ALi. FD DEBTS. 

(l) ..1,1,180 OKBTS TO TUP UNITED ST.MKS. 

^Tho total ii<i./obteUnoga of Kuro|>ean countries to the United States on March 1922, 
was eatlmat«<l to 10,U0,8O0,000 dollars, ithe tigure given in this place in Tbk 
8t.\tk.sman’s Yk,\r*Bo(>k for 1922 needed correction). 
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The debt is made up as follows 



^ A 

Debt (.March 21, 1922) 

Unpaid interest to 
Dec. 31, 1021 

• 


Doilflrs 

Dollars 

Belgium 

. ' 347,700,000 

42,700.000 

Cuba 

S,l(K)d>00 


Czechoslovakia . . . / 

()l,:ioooiio 

7.100 000 

France 

‘2, %'.0, 800,000 , 

307, 000, or Ki 

Great Britain .... 

4,u;»)^:i0o.oqo 

500,200,000 

On ece . • . 

^ l.a.0u0,ocf. 


Italy 

. ; 1,1 ’.48 ,000,000 

202,300,000 

Koumania 

23,200,000 1 

•2,s00.000 

Hu.s.sia ...... 

187, 700 ,000 i 

23, 00,000 

Serb, Great and Slovene State 

' 20,2()0.00(J 

.3,300,000 

Sale of War Stocks 

.. , .'(r.'siKOhoot) 

11,700,000 

Relief Admini-stration . 

84,000,0^1 

s, 200 , 0 r >0 

United States Gruiu Corporation 

.37,00.'>.000 

1 3,.M)(),000 

Total .... 

r 

b»,U.0,300,U()0 ^ 

•'.,f72,20(),r^>O 

^ The greater ]»art of Belgium’s 
(jver by Germany. 

flfebt WHS, acenr ling to the Trratv#M’ Versaille.s, taken 

t 


On February the Uriite«l 5>tat''s (^)lK'ress ratir.od the British Debt Funding 
Settlement, according to which Cheat Ibitain un Urrook to n.‘]>aY its 'lei)t to the United 
States as lollows 


Principal to he ivi'niided j.07'4,><is.;;:.s 

Interest lO’cnie^l and tc> r>, loi‘> 4^ lM*r • «'nt. 

Tut:i^ -i.TOhdM.ltJi 

l)i-<liict iiavments made dua- 10 niid NV*vcnil>. r la. ;(t Ai 

iw e.Mif. to !>c. .‘inder ir-, ^ 

r Tu-al ... , . .* ^ 4,0.04. PN.Osr, 


To be repaid as follows: in cash, 4,1 .’c,o.v> .ioilai-'i ; an annuity ol ldl,onO,C-vjO dollars 
for 10 years; an 'iniiiiitj' of 181,000,000 doliar.s for '.o n.'ars, and a linnl ]>ayment of 
118,481,330 dollars. ^ r 

('2) ALTJED DFdlTS To TUK UNITED KlNODoM. 

The total debt owin^ bv vari -ns Enrtipean cooiitires au«l innninirmK .'onounta to 
‘2.017,401,000^ Of this^toUl, France owes f.sl,Ooo,or;o/. . Italv, 'o;h"0i>,000/' . Knssin, 
C-.!>0,000,(Hn)/, Acain.^^i the fields ffwiri" to Great Lin lain, she ,)w<‘S a total of 1 ,0-..’0,C>47,000/., 
including the debt to the lJidt>d Staf* s. 

For the posit ion of the l-Vencli debt, see p Onr. iri this volnnie. 

XI.-^OMPARATIVE TAXATION, 

TAXAIION FEU HEAD 


1021 or 1021 22 , 1022 f>r 1022-23 


Currenc y 






- - 


Dneet 

Taxifthm 

d’otal 

! Direct 

1 Taxation 

Tolal 

United King lomfU) 

11 0 

17^ 

' 10-7 

f 

17-1 

United Stat.-.s(l):dlars) . 

US 8 

32 0 

1.5*6 

2^J-8 

Frai\< c (Francs) . . ' . 

. ^ 273 0 

: llS-5 

. 238-5 

616-6^ 

Germany < Mark.s) . 




2,24.5 -o" 

BeU inm (Francs) . 

vrp , 

1 170 0 


208-7 

Italy (Lire) 

1014 : 

: 2.sl‘7 

7D5 

238 0 

Australia f£) .... 

• h, 3-7 j 

8*5 

' — ■ 

— 

South Africa (£) ■ 

a 

i 

2'5 

' ' 

— • 

’ . 1 

. 

• 



* Excluding Forcefl J.oan wliich is 10 yiedd 70 inilliards of or 1,107 marks per 

head. r 
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XIL— BRITISH WAR BURDENS. 

Tlio lossos iii i-sin!^ out of tho war tM)rnc by the Uijited Kingdom arr. sliovvii in tluj 
following tables nn«ler various heads:— 


IIRITISII EMPIRE CASlJAJ/riES. 


- 

i 

Men enrolled 

i 

Killed 

Wounded 

United Kingdom . 

. 1 0,211,427 

743,702 

1,693,202 

Dominions and (Colonies 

. ^ 1,G0'>,:27 

140,023 

357,78:i 

India 

1,679,410 

01,308 

7<',S.')9 

Total . . . . , 

9,490,370 

940,023 

1 2,121,900 


EXrK,>DITURE DURING THE WAR. 


figure of expen<liturf* <lnviug war bv th<‘. L’')ito<l tviug'lom avA only aviiilr-.l-le 
foi’ cos plete lina .cial yoass 'flie Exclifijuor issues belween Aiuil 1, lobl, nnd vlaioli 81, 
T.dO, wtu'e 0,500, 000, 00(d., and the money was r.tise«l approxitiiaiely us follows : — 


From direct taxal .m 

From indirect Taxation ami other sources of revenue 
13y bojTowing at lioiim 

By borrowing abroad 


i:i,s20,ooo,noo 

tno,oou,oO() 

o(f 

1, ;o. 0,000. 01 


WAR i.OANS TO ALLIES AND DOMINIONS. 
(Exclndii'g Relief a; <1 <*ther j)ost-W;<r Loams.) 


Franec , 
Italy . 
(Hlier Allies 
Dumini(m« . 


Uapital only l 

\ 


C' p'tal and 
impa'd ijirere.'t 
t() Maridi 31, 
102'2 


453,oo0.tK>0 
:D:',0( »og»o0 
e.'.'gnpo OOP 
l.'.(t,0(»0,0u0 


5St,O0O 

5 03 Of'O 000 

sll 

150,oOo.OOO 


Total 


1.014,000,01-0 ' 2,078. 000. OtXi 


LOSSI.S AT SKA. 

(Biitish Empnv.) 

Value of. liippiiig (atabw'.t 701. £ 

a ton) an-t cargiter lost by 
cemv action . . . 750,000.000 

Tonnage 8.o0b,u00 

(gros.s to' .s) 

Civilian lives lost at sea by 
^neniy actimi . . . 22,000 

WAR PENSIONS 
• (United Knigdoin.) 

Expenditure from* August. 1, .£ 

1014, to Mhicu ai, IV23 
(partU eatlma.ed) . 470,000.0)0 

Est.iiuHLvl c -pit 1 1 liability from 
April 1, 1923 .... 832,000.000 

MANDATE’ TEURlTO'dIES, 
jftxponditure" on , Mii» dated 
Terrltoriea from Parlia- 


mentary /(.tesfrom April 1. £ 

1919, to Maivh 31, 1923 

(p.irtly estimated) . . 153,000,00o 

other expenditure. 

(Resulting from Bruish pai licipat ion in 
iho War.) 

S<bnft iun*ortanf items .T expenditure by 
the Uniteu Kuigilom wluob appear 10 f dl 
under lliis description are : — 

Partly es'ti- 
mntetl *>, t\ve» u 
A pi 1 1. 1919, 
and Mureh3L 
J923 

Une.mpi cyv.knt, 

To'al expmuUt' re by tho 
State and local ^.uHiorities 
includmg existing commit- 
ment 400,000.000 
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HoraiNG.* £ 

Total rapital costlo the State 
and h'Ciil authorities of the 
houses eieetefl undei the 
Assisted Housing S' hume 
atid Private Builders’ 
bulisidy . . . . 2J5, 000,000 

Liquidation dk Wah Commit- 

MKNTS. • 


Railway and Canal Agree- 

monts 

Ministries of M*^.nitions and 
Shiin>inK .... 
Couipensatton for damage by 
enemy action 
Coal miiios I'eticiencies . 
Bread subsidy 


20H,0y0,00O 

3ii,500,(XK) 


6,OO(^O0P 

4S,(¥H),-!00 

101.6«0>.000 


POST-WAR. 

Relief and reconstruction and 
^other post-war loans (c^apital 


and interest due on March 81, £, 

1922) 0 83,000,000 

Occii|>ation of Constantinople 20,000,000 

GER^fAN SHIPPING. 

.\i»ount croiiited to Germany and d* bited 
to the British Empire on Reparation 
Account in respect «f merchant shipping : — 
Gold II. arks 

1,S.)2,413 gross tons va4p d at . 249,704.000 

^ * £ 

Or a1*20 gol^ marks to K., about . 12,485.000 

A further debit will be made against 
Series “O” bonds, in .accordance with 
Article 6 of the Spa Agreement and Article 
12 of the Agreement of March 11, 1922 
No German Colonies have been as.signed 
lo the Bn^isli Empire# State projigrty m 
Mandated Territories passe.s without pay- 
iua|U. to the Government exercising 
authority in ^lose territories underrArticle 
120 of the Treaty of Versailles. 

* 


XIIL-THE TREATY OF LAUSANNE. 

The following is a brief summary of the Treaty of Peace with Turkey lue.seuted by the 
Allie<l Powers to the Turki.sli delegates on January 31, 1923 : — 

f I, Ft OfUkrs of Turk'tt/. 

(a) In Ei’Roi’K. ^ « 

Turkov in Enrepe will bo bounded on tbe'ir)rt!i by the Bulgarian frontier at, l^td down 
by the Treaty of N<'U)lly, ami on the west by the left bank of ti.e*Mant/ja. 

Upposiie Adiiamiple, *111 order to provide acce.ss to the juain railway, a strip of 
territory on the right bank of the Maiitza, im'lmling the bridge and the .small branch line, 
will be cede<I to Turkey between the river and Kuragach. 

A zone of lerritorv to^aii ave.race depth of !¥) km. on each si<le of tlio iontier of 
Turkey in Europe will be demilitiri;?eil. 

Turkey will renounce all rights ai d title over a^ the Islands (except Imbros and 
Tenedo.s, which vvill be given to ht‘r .^object to the graiit of local autonomy), T)ic follow- 
ing Lslands will be demfTitarizcd : .Sarnotliiaec, Imbro.s, Tenedos, Lernuo.s, Mytilene, 
Oldos, Samos, and Niparia. 

(b) In Asia, 

Tiie froutier with Syria w41W>e that already agreed to between Kraif;e and Tf^rl^oy. 

The frontier with ira«| is to be left to the decisiem of Jhe Council of the fVigne of 
Nation.H. - 

Turkey will renounce all nglits and title over Syria, I’alestlne, Iraip the Jlcjaz, the 
Arabian i^cnitisnla, Egypt, tlie Sudan, Lybia, and Cypru.s. \ 

n. The Htfiiils. 

Ah.HOlute freedom of passage and ©avigation by water and l»y afr in the Dardanelles, 
the Sea of .Marmora, and the Bosphoi^i.s. 

III. CapituhitionH. 

All capitulations arc atf^lished. 'ftie future righne of ^oroigniSys in Turkey to b^ 
determined by a special eon vcntior% % " * * 

^ IV. MinorUi,.$. 

« W 

Full protection (< llfi and lilie^ty Ind freedoifl of wor^p for all i^abitanU of Turkey 
without distinction or language race or religion; enjmnient Iw nllh-M»i*leiii Turkiih 
nationals of the same civil and politicfcl r%hts ns Moslems : eduant^Ji#fOre the law of all 
the inhabitants of Turkey without distinction of religion; ^eedoin all non-Moslem 
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minorities to use their own languat^e in their private intercourse or in commerce, as well 
as regards religion, the Press, and public meet'ngs: Turkish nationals speaking a language 
other than Turk to use th^^ir language orally in the Co irts ; non^Moslem minorities to 
possess the same rights 8s other Turkish nationals to found and maintain charitable, 
religious, or social institutions and schools, and to be given special facilities as regards 
public instruction in towns and distri .ts where such nnnoritios resi<le in considerable 
numbers : Turkey to take with regard to non-Moslem minorities all measures permitting 
them to regulate questii ns of family or personal status acconiing to th» ir usages, such 
iiieasures to be elabora’ed later by special Ooinmisslon composed in eijual numbers of 
representatives of the interested minorities with an arbiter chosen from Enroi>ean jurists 
by the League of Nations a. id Turkey i.. agreement: protection of all churches, syna- 
gogues, cemeteries, etc., and fac liti'^s fir jiious foun iationa and religions and charitable 
establishments belonging to existing non-Moslem minorities in Turkey: freedom of 
internal movement and emigration for non-Moslem minorities subject to certain reserves 
relating to good order. 

All the above articles to be regarded by Tuike/ as fundamental laws of Turkey, and 
to be jdaced under the guarantee of the League ot Nations by an article similar to that 
guaranteeing nil Euro])ean Minority Treaties. 

The freatY also tcifnlates ctTiain economic and financial questions, and in particular 
the Ottoman Public I)»'bt. 

IF'orfuU text »f ti»e Treaty hthI correspondence relating to the Lausanne Conference, 
see “La ..snnne Conference ou '[far Eastern Atfairs, Ciud. 1814.] 


XIV.-THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

The League of Nations is an association of States which have pledged them.selves, 
through signing the ('ovenant i.ho constitution of the League) [For the text of the 
Covenant, xec The Siatesmax’s Yeah Book for 1021, page xxviiij, not to go to war before 
submitting their disputes with each other or States not memViers of tlie League to 
arbitration and a delay of fimm three to nine iu->nths. Furthermore, any Sta^c violating 
this pledge is antomatically in a state of cutlawrv with the nther States, which are bound 
to sever all economic and jioli'ical relations with the defauPing meinl>er. The States 
members of the l.cague have pledged thems''ives to co-operate over a wide range of 
economic, sc..ial, humanitarian and labour que.stions. 

The League of Nations forinjillv came into existence on .Tanu, ry 10, 1020, through the 
coining into force at that date of the Treaty of vVr.s dUes. The two olheial languages of 
the League are English amt French. The seat of the League is (Jeneva, Switzerland. 


1. MEMBEHSHir. 

The following r»2 States arc membe .s of the League: — 


A EUAN 1 A > . 

. DcccmVicr 

If-, 

1920 

FiNI \NH* . 

. Dec’ember 16, 1920 

AKOKNTINK HkI'VIU u 

• duly 


1919 

FUAN( E 

. January 1 h, ,, 

, March 80, ,, 

Ar.^^TUAl.lA . 

. .l.'Hiuary 

10, 

1920 

(',UKE« K 

Aihtkia 

. DfCtonlHr 

10, 


(Jlatkmm,' . 

.January 10, ,, 

Bemuiim 

. Jaitinry 

10, 

,, 

Haiti . 

. June so, ,, 

llOl.IVIA 

llRAZIT. 

Uhloakia 

. Ibx’cinber 

10. 

” 

Holland 

Hondchas . 
llrStiAKY . 

. March 9, ,, 

. November 8, ,, 

. September 18, 1922 
. January 10, 1920 

Canaha 

. .January 

10, 

,, 

India , 

Chile . 

. November 

4, 

l'.>19 

: Italy . 

China . 

. .Tuly 

10, 

1920 

1 Jalan . 

• } * 

C' • IMIUA . 

l''eliruary 

lb, 


I Latvia' 

September 22, 1921 

(!osta Hica. 

. DeceinbcT 

li), 


I Libehi,\ 

. .June 30. 1920 

Chua . 

March 

s 

,, 

Lithha'ta L 

. ScpteinlK'r 22, 1921 

C/.E<'’*ONLOVAKL\ 

. January 

loi 

,, 

j IA’XKMBVRC. 

. Heceinber 16, 1920 

Uknmark . 

March* 



New Zealand 

. .Lanuary 10, ,, 

Estonia* . 

. September 

22 

1921 

1 Nicabahi A . 

. November 3, ,, 


* the trealUa concerning prole ' m of uatio'>al minorities as a condition Of 
their entr\Mn to the * f ague. 

• The delegation of the ArgentiiK Rei'UbiicdId not attend tlu second Assembly and 
w'ithdrew from the first Assembly upon the latt« decision to refer the amendment to 
Article 1 of the Covenant pronosctl Viy the A.gcntine, ft: study by a c uuuittee that was to 
report to the second .saembV- Argentine Government has not given notice of an 
intention to leave the liOa^ue, ami appears to regM.rd itself as in a .state of suspended or 
imssive membership, to continue until some iijca.'«ure regardful a.s a satisfactorr ^uivalent 
to the amendment piopoaed by tlm Argentine has been adopted by the lici-gne. 
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Norway . . March 5, 1J20 i Siam .... January 10, 10€0 

Panama . . January 0, ,, t \ South Arun a . . ,, 

Paraguay . . Decembir 2*>, 101t» ; Si’ain ,, 

Persia. . . Novemt)er 21 , ,, j Sweden . . . March 9, ,, 

Peru .... January 10, 1920 I Switzeki-and . 

Poland . . . ., ! Pn' kd Kiscp-im , JanuHiy 10, ,, 

Portugal . . Aj)ril 8, I Uruguay . . . ,, 

Ru.mania ... * n I Venezuela . , . March 3, ,, 

San Salvador . . 3larch ^ 10, ,, 

Serb-Croat-Slovlne I 

State . . . February 10 , ,, i 

The following. States are not yei members of the TAA."ne United Status, Oermany, 
Russia, Turkey, Ei;ypt, Ecuador, Mexico. 

IT. CONSPECTUS OF THE Oli(l.\NS OF THE J.EAGUE. 

For details as to the various or^:.'^n.^ of the Ueai.i:ue, The ^ ta i es.m an s Vear BfMiK 
1922, pp- x\x. to xli. The lollowin fable tnniishes only a gdietal eiiuspectus 

A. Primarv On(»ANs. 

(a) Council and Assen^ly. 

(b) Secretariat , 

-Srert/to-y OV/o ;-aC~Sir James Eric Ujummi'iid, IC.C.M.C., (^P>. 

B. SKt oNDARY Groans. 

(n I'he Technical Organizations 

1 . Iu'(fn<>mi<' and Finnnria! . 

2 . 1 1 tali h 

3. 7’ransit. 

4. Labour Labon.r OjJlrr). 

(M Advisory Commissions. 

* 1. Militarif. yaraf anxl Air f’Oiiidi^inloif. 

Cohi iiii.iitU'n for Ib <ho-tiOii of Annai.i- n^s. 

3. yianddt* ■< Coin m ii<s/oi( . * 

4. O'pil'nl Coimiii.sgton. * 
b. tSori •! Ci inmig^ioa. 

(r) TntenranonHl Bureaux. 

1 . lLydro(ir%phlc liurrav. 

2. 70'/ "I 

3 . Inslil itfi- of Co^^in^rrr. 

4. Com ni itCi' 0.1 I ntdC rluol Co oju roC.on . 

(c/) Adminis»r''»ive Org.an zations. 

1. Saar (,'oy> rin ill f (.'on, indC r. 

2. Free Cif.p of I)an: 'i<j. 

C. Intern attonai. ('(Umit ok Ji stk e. 

• UI. BUDGET OF THE LE.VOUE. 

0 ) The allocotio'ii of rxpimyM ag fxiui ho (h^ Thii-d Aagy^iblii of (kr F aauri is a ((foVoi^s : — 

Uriil.s i Unit.N j • • Units 

States. ]);ijable. i State.**. payn)>K’. 5 ‘states. 

Allrania . . . 1 i Grrai Britain . . t '6 | Pafiii.uay . 

Argentina . . (3o) { Greece . . .10 IVrsia 

An>tralia . . 20 O'laUMi ala . . I Peru . 

Anstrirt ... I Hayi ... 2 P »iand (l-'l-plO) . 

BeUium (20— 5) . 15 Hmd'uas ... 1 Portugal 

Bolivia ... 5 llunk'ary ... 4 Bun anta (-lO— 

Bt'azil . . 35 India .... 05* Salvador 

Bulgaria ... 7 Italy (73— 12 ) , , nl ''erb-( 'n*nt Sh^vtrue 

Canada . . . fO dapaff. ... 73 >ti^te(3)— 0) . 

ChBi . . . 15 atvia <5— 2):nmi. 3^ Siam* . 

China. . . .6.5 nihiiia I Sontl^ fr ica 

Colombia . . m 7 Uit'*nat.i>i(5— 1 ) • 4 spam . 

Costa Rica 1 Euxemlmrg . I Svwden 

Cuba . . a • 0 Neaiicrlaihis • . .20 Switzerland 

Czoclio.Hlovttkia . * . 3.5 w Zealand . .•*'10 Uiif • ay . 

Denmaik ... 12 Nkraragna ... 1 • 

Estimia< 6 - 2 ) . . 8 Norway . . U •* 

Franco (05^17) , . 78 Panama ... I ^Tolal . 


‘A\unio. 

I 


25 

10 

* 

1 

“0 

lu 

15 

40 

18 

15 


944 
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Belgium, Estonia, France, Italy, Latvia, Lithnanla, Rumania, and Serb-Croat-Slovene 
State have hart their quotas temp. »rari]y reduced oy the number of units mdicatfd opposite 
each country, owjijg to tiie fact that they were invaded during the war. Poland, however, 
which was also invaded, volunlarily agreed to rais-e the quota alloted to it lioin 15 to 2.'3 
unics, and so helped to make possiVde the acceptance of the whole scheme. 


(2) The Leaniic for the jiUh fmcal period (PJ23). State men f of income and 

eJC'penditurc. (One goldfranr =* one Sioiss franc.) 


ExpeiiditUiO. 


Gold 

France. 


Income. 


Gold 

Francs. 


Skcuktariat ano SrK( ial 

OU(jANlS.\ llONS. 

Sessions of the Assembly and 

Council 

(leneial Services of Secretariat 
Spociiil Organisations of the 
lioague .... 

Refumi of Expenses (Viliia 
Plebiftcite) .... 
Profit a* d Los ^ on Exciiangc . 
Buildings, Perma ;nt Equip- 
hiPnt, etc. .... 
Working Cairital 

Otiikii One ^^:Is \ HONS, 
PcrmanMit Court of Inbr- 
national Justice . 
International Laboui' Crgani.^a- 

tion . . , . . 



OnniNAKV Contribution.'?. ! 
T*)\vards nornuil upkeep 

13,407,770 

7<H),0b0 

T .w..rd.s upkeep of Pernmnent 
Court of International 


0,784,945 

Ju.sticc 

1,880,000 

.5,722,825 

Tow.'irds upkeep of the Inter- 
national liaboui Organisation 

.8,200,402 

422.200 

K.k 1 r.\ordinauv CoNTRinu- ’ 


200,000 

TlOVS 


Towaol.s Buildings, etc. 

1,203 01 

1,203,010 

j Titwanls Wi-rliing Capital 

5u0,000 

500,000 

1 

i Towards Refund of Expense : 


(Viln.T Plebi.scite) . . ; 

422,200 

1 

1 1,^80,000 

1 

i 


1 s/200,40»2 

1 


25,073,508 

1 

25,673 508 


IV. PUBLIC.XTIOXS OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

PubliCi.'ions issued by Iho Publication.s Department of the Secretariat of the I^eague 
of Nations ; — 

(>ovein»nt of the League. 

Official .foiimai (?*nd Supplements). 

Hesoiutloris and IlHConuneiuiatioiis of the 1st, ‘Jlnd and Srd Assemblies. 

.Mimnes of the .Session.s of t he Council of (he League of Nati >ns. 

Reports of the Sc. reiarj -Ceneral to the 1st, ‘.’nd and .3rd Assemblies on the Work of 
the Council. 

Minutes of the Scssu>n.s of tlfc Marnlatcs ConunissJon. 

Rt'po'ior tlie FinauLual Committee of the Coninul on the Flnanci-.l R<'COnstituti^n of 
Au.stria. The Sci'toinber 1922, and March 11*23 supplements of the Monthly Summary 
on the sam,. subject. 

The Monthly Bnlleti t of Stati.stics. 

The Uecipr*ic.‘il 1'r« aimetit of Branches of F'»rcign Bank.s in Different Countrie.s. 

Ue<n I'ds of the lntornatif*iial Financial Confercuce of Hn ssels. 

* ‘'Records of the B.arcclona Conf* ivnce on Transit, and Co omunications. 

Records of the International Conference on Tiaftic»in Women and Children. 

Mint tea of the Se.ssion ot the Provisional Health C *n innteo 

Records eoncein'iig the InternationHl Court ot Jnstieo (I. Documents presented to 
Jurists’ t^onimitfoe : II. Proctu dings of the Jurists’ Committee ; 111. Action tAkcn by the 
(Nun oil arut Assen bly). 

Publicntlon.s i.ssu*,^! by tbo Infoimation Section of the Sci . etnriat .* Monthly Summary 
of the League of Nat j»ns^(current record f *■ he League’s doings). 

I • 


international labour office. 

The f.abour OIID has organi cd four luternalional Ctuiferenccs, as follows 1910, 
WaHhington ; tl»20, Genoa. 19‘J1, (ieneva; 1922 O* : ev.a 

For particulars of 'icaulLs of the first three conferenee.s, as also for full information trs 
to the Labour Office as a whole, see the Statksman’s Ykau Book for 1922 p. xxxviii. 
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At the fourth eonfereuce a recommendation was adopted asking each State Member tfo 
communicate to the Office all Information awiilable, so fur as possible every three months, 
and within three mouths of the end of the period to which it refers, concerning emigration, 
immigration, repatriation and transit of emigrants. It also recointuended that the States 
Jfembers should communicate to the Office within six moiitlis of tiie end of the yeaV to 
which they refer, the total tlguros of emigrants and immigrants, showing separately 
nationals and aliens, and specifying particularly for nationals, and as far as possible for 
aliens, the sex, age, occupation, nationality, country of last re^sidence and country of 
proposed residence. i 

It also recoininended that States Members should make agreements with other 
members providing for the adoption of a unifona definition t.f the term “emigrant,” and 
the use of a unifc'‘m method of recor?.ing statistical infor‘ \atio?i with regard to tmigralion 
and immigration. 


VT. .MANDATES. 

The African ani Pacific posse,<J8ions and certain tcjritories of the German and 
Ottoman Empires were ceded by these countries at the end of the w'‘r to the Alhed and 
Associated Powers The latter had inserted an article (Art. 22) in the Ooven^'nlof tfie 
League according to which the Jnliabitants of these territories should be put under the 
tutelage of “advanced nations who by reason of tluir resources, their (\xi^rience, or their 
|•eog^aphi^al position, can best undertake this responsibility.’' These nations slrould act 
as mandatories of the League, andexerci.se their power.s on behalf of the League. They 
should act on the principle that the well-being and development of ihilpeo]des under their 
tutelage formed a “.sacred trii.st of civili.satioi)," and should rentier the Council an anftmil 
report on the territory -com nutted to their charge. 

Article 22 furthermore divides the mandated territories into three classes, according to 
the degree of civilisation of their inhabitants, economic and geographic circumstances, 
and 30 forth. Class A is composed of the communities detaclicd from the Ottoman 

Empire, declared to have “reached a stage of <levelopment wliotc thedr existence as 

independent nations can be provi.sion.’dly recogiii.sed .stibjcpt to the rendering of 

administrative advice and asii’stance by a Mandatory until .such time as they are able 

to stand alone.” - , 

Class B, consisung of tne former Germajj colonicB in Central and East Afry/a, should 
be administered by the Mandatory nndfr condition.^ vMch wjll **guarant^? freedom of 
con.scieiice or religion, Subject only to the maintenance of public (trder yttd morals, the 
prohibition of abuses such as the slave trade, the arms traffic and the liquor jraflic, and 
the prevention of the establishment of fortifications or military or naval bases and of 
military training of the miives for othtr than police poriH)se.s and the defence of territory, 
acd will al.so secure equal opporttmities for the trade and commerce of other '^nein bets of 
the Ijeague. ” 

Class C (German South- We.st Africa and Pacifh^lslands pos.ses.sions) is composed of 
territories which “can b.^st be administered under the laws of the Mandatory as integral 
jmrtions of its territory, subject to the safeguard.s above mentioned in the interests of the 
indigenous iropulation.” 

Tlie Supreme Council, a.s the organ of the Allied and Associated Powers, drew np the 
terras of and allocated the mandates for the territories ce<le<l by Geriuiny and Turkey, 
subject to the approval Council of the League. ‘The mandates ami niamlaV)ry 

powers, as determined by the Supreme Co\incil , are 

• m 

A Mandates,— Mesopotamia (now the Kingdom of Iraq) and Palestine, attributed to 
Great Britain. Syria (including Lebanon), attributed to Frat^ e. • 

B Mandates,— Tofioland and Camcroons, attributed to France.* 

The North-Western portion of forn-er Qernuui East Africa, attiibnttd to Belgium. 

The remainder of former German East Africa (now Tanganyika Colony), attributed to 
Great Britain. ^ 

C Mandaisi.— Former Gennan ^outh Pacific p)€)S8e88ion8 (except Nauru and Samoa) 
attributed to Australia * 

Samoa, attributed to New Zealand, and Nauru, attributed to the British Empire and 
administered by Anstralia^New Zeal|^id, and Great Britain. • 

Former German North racifle poswrslons (Yap, etc.), aUrlbute4 to Japan. 

Former German South-West Afnca, Wllta to the Un ion of Spoilt h Africa, 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 

Civil Service Kstimatei {net) for 1923-24 : — 

Boaitl of Education (England and Wale*) . 

Public Education (Scotland) 

Old Age Pensions 

Ministry of Peiudons 

Ministry of Health and Scottish Board of Health 

Ministry of Labour 

Northern Ireland, grants in aid .... 
Criminal Injurie s (Ireland) Compensation, etc. . 
Disi'osal and IjNiuidalion Comiwi?8ion 

Shipping Liquidation 

Railway and 'anal Agreements Liquidation 

Co.^1 Minos Deficiency 

Other Civil Services 


Revenue Departments— 
Customs and Excise 
Inland Revenue 
Post Ofth’c 


1 1 * rami T»>lal 


£ 

41.984.000 

5.923.000 

28.200.000 

78.655.000 

21.998.000 

16.187.000 

2.460.000 

3.075.000 

1.300.000 
2,000,000 

1.965.000 

1.600.000 

56.483.000 

251,670,000 

5.009,000 

0,582,000 

50.874.000 


314,135,000 


.Vary The Naval Estimates for 1023-24 provide for 61,401,165L gross, and 

£58,000,000 net. 

Army -The Army estimates for 1923-24 provide for 52,000,0001. 

N'lnitfera on the regimental establishments and the Aiegular Army, Army Reserve, 
Militia, and Territorial Army . ' 


Establishments, All Ranks 


British Troops (Regimental), exclusive of India . 

Colonial and Native Indian Troops 

Army Reserve 

Mditia, United Kingdom 

Militia, Channel I.^htinls (including IVrmanenl Htatl) . 
Militia, Malta, R E., and Bermuda, and Bermuda 
Volunteers (inclnding PeTJuanent Mlatl) (0) • 
Territorial Annv (imduding Permanent Start) 

* Olficers Training < iorps (( ifllcers and Permanent Start) . 

Total (exclusive of India) . . . . 

British Troops (Regin. ental) on Indian Establiitliment . 

Total 


1923-24 ; 

1922-28 

147,082 1 

146,645 

3,59S 

5,474 

84,000 

73,000 

(a) 

(a) 

, 

1,238 

6.'»7 

667 

1 182,028 

180,711 

L241 1 

1,276 

419,837 1 

409,001 

71,109 ' 

1 71,S5T 

490,946 

480,358 


(o) Establishment not yet fixed. 

(5) The Malta Militia Infantry i.s excluded, no e»Ui>lishm( 

Ji^’vrnue 1922-23.— The revenue for year ending March 81, 1923, was 914)012,4581. ; the 
expenditure was 812,406,604/. 


ent having yet been fixed. 


WKMIALWKI (p. 187). 


A joint commissusa of British and ('hineso deh 4 j;ates has Ix^en engaged in a preliminary 
investigation of the (tmiUtiorik under wlii : Wei-Hai-W^'i should be returned to China, and 
the reports of the A/Ktlsh delegation are under c*»nsideration (March 1923). 


r IRAQ 

/•Vaawct’ Ip. 101). r;ivil receinf s and expenditure ;• 
i 1920-21 

Rupeas 

Uev'mi 0 . . 6,27.90,702 

K.xpciuLture , 9,08,86,968 


1921-22 

Rupees 

5,28.99,144 

5.90.71,729 
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iALBSTINE. r 

Constitution (p. 193).— On September 1, 1922. a now constitution was promulgated to 
replace the existing arrangemenls. It provides for the ai)pointment of a High 0om> 
raissioner and Coinmanfier-in-Chief and an Kseeiitive Couiiril. 

A Legislative Cctuncil will replace the A<lvisory Council and will have authority to pass 
such Ordinances as may be iiecessarv v'^r the peacn, oi’der, and good governuicut of 
Palestine, provided (1) that no <.>iklinance shall re«trict complete freedom of conscience and 
the free exercise of all for. ns of worship, save in so far a.s is lequired for the maintenance 
of publh' order and morals, or slia^l tencl to discriiuitiato in any wa^ between the inhabi- 
tants of Palestine on the ground of rare, religion, or language ; (2) that no Ordinance .shall 
take effect until either the High Commissioner or His Majesty baa absented thereto: 
(3) that the HigK' Commissioner may reserve any lirdin^'ice for the signitiuation of llis 
Majesty\s pleasure, and shall so reserve any Ordinance which concerns matters dealt with 
specificjilly by the provisions of the Mrouiate : and (4) that His Maje.-ty may disallow any 
Ordinance to which the High Commissj^oiigr may have assented within one year of the date 
of the High Coiiinii.S3ioner'.s assent. » 

The I^fCgislative Council will com^st. in additioji to Um High Commissioner, of 22 
members, of wliom 10 will be oHicial members and 12 nnol^cial mcnibci All the ui»offici;il 
members will be elected, not less than two being Christians, and two Jews. The clect^ 
members will be chosen by prii-nary and secondary idections. Every r%rle Palestinian 
citizen over 2 » years of age is entitled to vote at tf e primary election, nniess lie hajyost his 
^vil rights or claims to be a foreign snbject, or under foreign j»rotection, or is otherwise 
disqualitted. The number of secondary ♦*lector.s lb he elected in each electoral area is 
determined on the ba.sis that every 200 primary elector.s will elect ono*sccondary elector. 
If any village or quarter has between lot) and 200 |»riiiiary electors, it is entitled to vote ftir 
one secondary elector : rf it lias between 3 .j 0 and 400 primary electors, it is entitled to vote 
for two secondary electors, and so on. 

Any person may 1 e elected as a secondary oluclor provided he is on the register of 
primary' electors for the district. 

The secondary electors will be forn ed into twelve electoral colleges according to the 
religions coiamunity to which they belong ; subject to the minimum representation stated 
above, the nniniicrs of e.ollegei^ to be allotted to eacli ndigioiis community will be pro- 
poitionatc to ti e number o^stcomlary electors belonging to the several coinmin)itie.s ; and 
each tdectoral college elects one member of trt^Conncil. ^ • 

Special provision i.s made for the goverument of territories comprised in tlu* Mamlntcd 
ten’itory to the cast of C5ie Jordan and the Dead Sea, to wliich certain Articles of the 
Mandate have been declared by the Council of the. League of Nations to bo inafi)di*‘aV)le, 
A local Arab Admini.sfration Wis been formed \nider His Iligln ess the Kmir Ahflullah Ibn 
Hussein, (LR.E. (.so?* of *ing Hussein of the ILjaz and brother of King Fei^l of Iraq) 
assi.sted by a staff of Arab Rdvt.sers. '•The High Comud.ssioncr for Palest ne is represented 
in Tran.sjordan b^ H. St. John H. Pliilby, 0. 1.K., l.C.S. Tlio otlicial language ia Arabic. 

The eastern and southern boundaries of Tran.^jordfti are yet to be defined. 

^ KENYA. 

Finance p. 201),— Estimated revenue in 1'..‘23 : 1,7^3,020C ; expenditure, 1,758,5%/. 

THHTAN DA CUNHA. 

The population ia about 140 (p. 218). 

.SOUTHERN RHODESIA, 

Contldaiion (p. 225), — The Biiti.sh Prime Minister annouficed in the Homse of cf>mmons 
on February 27. 1923, that it is the intention of lli» Majesty’s Gitii'crn merit to give effect to 
the rt^ult of the recent refercudum by granting reaponsible government to the people of 
Southern Rhodesia at the earliest practicaldo date. Tin* jirocedur^ proposed i.s by way ol 
Or<lcr in Council annexing the territory and by Letters Patent providing for the Constitu- 
tion. Drafts of these iiistniments have already been publishcul in Cind. 1573. * 

BKCHUANALAKD. 

Khama. chief of the BamangwabT, died in February 1923, and has been succccdej by* 
Ilia son SeKgoma (p. 22.3). , 

BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA. 

Cb/nmerr^, 1922 : - 

I Total ftiipqfts* Total Exixirts. 

^ m ^ 

Union of South Africxi ...... 61,.557,371| 00,333,75.5 

Southern Rlnwlchi a, . , * .* . 3,S79,111 4,027,693 

Norchern Rhodesia •. . . . . •• 500,321 016,0831 

Sout h- ^e.st Africa . . •_*••• l,H7,ci^7 * 1,247.229* 

^ 1 The figure for 1921 is 505,000/. (not 505,000/. as onV* ^7). 

hvxhjit 1921;^:^.— 'liev^QUe, 27,555,000/.; expenditure, 28,661,000/f 
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TANGANYIIIA. 

Finance {]). ‘Ihd). Estimates for 1922-23 : Revenue, 1,209, COOL ; expenditure, 2,009,000/. 
Currrari/ (p. 281), The Ooruum rupee and all German silver to cease to be legal 
curjen* y alter Marcli 31, 1923. 

.SUDAN, 

liiulyct 1928-21.— Tiie budget for 1923-24 balances at E3, 163,000/. 


(JAXADA. 

Jgrici'du re (p. 8Uu). - Fin 1 estimates 1 >r 1922: Area under field crops, 37,200,681 acres. 
Crops ; Wheat, 89!>, 786,400 bnslm’s (22,^22,603 acres) ; oats, 491,239,000 bushels (14.541,229 
acics); b irlu ,71,803,300 1) slicD (2.399.320 acres i ; Max seed, 3.008,500 ousheln (565,479 
acres) ; rye, 32,373,400 bu.shels; 3,428,G'>0 bushels ; beaus, 1,303,300 bushel- ; buck- 

wheat. 9,701 ,v00 bushels; iiiixe<l grains, 27,707,700 bi-licls; corn for husking, 13,798,000 
bushels; potatoes, 53,743,300 (ami i Is (100 lb.), ‘‘>S‘^ 394 acres; turnips, mangolds, etc., 
43.973,300 cenial- (221,256 ; sugar beets, 190, sOO tons (20,725 acres); hay and clover, 

I4,4s8,200 tons (10.001,607 lu res). 

Jfd'ni// (p 30 }).— Preliiidnarv oslimates for 1922: Total value of mineral prodnetioD, 
1-0,622,000 dollai-s (mel'ils, 61,731,000; iion-metals, 83,891,000; struciura] materials and 
clny ]>ro'b ( t.s, 3.;,000, 1 'OO). Gold ot,t}>nT, J,200,0iJO oz.s. ; silver, 15,72 >,000-ozs. ; lead, 
98,738,010 11>. ; copper, 51,229,tJ;» lb ; coal, 14,210,000 tons ; asbestos, 139,000 tons. 

('’}{)ihii‘r>', (j>. 3071. — Imports and exports in calendar years 1021 and 1922 : — 



1 Imports. 

Export.s. 


1921 

192*’ 

1921 

1922 

Avi'icnllural a»id veget.tbh 
Animd prt'ducts 

Fibres and textiles . 
Wood and uiipcr 

Iron and ii,.s prod nct.-s 
Non-fi rn»us nic*'ils , 
Non-metalMc iiiiiicrals 
Ohtmiical products . 
Miscellaneous . 

D<d1ars. 

pioducU'' 197,1(83,617 
43,79:1 277 
. 129,294,17s 

3', 2:19. 72 
127,479,1 G 
31,516,360 
. 15 •..01 7,037 

25,914 118 
33,149,-s7 i 

DoUar.s. 
1.59.0.59,173 
47,0.57, *’4 2 
160,120 .572 
8.5 038 429 
129.467,^3<i 
84,952.616 1 
' 127.368,2 7 
, 25.69a, 3-2 | 
1 4 3, 989, ('82 1 

Dollars 
3.57.323,011 
141,33 . 176 
7,873,525 
186,092,991 
:i2.62n,942 
27,214,004 
25.984,872 
16.292 .348 
14,710.936 

Dollars. 

97. 376,826 
185,444,6^1 
6,918,006 
213,145.383 
41,800,812 
89,540,486 
24,149.603 
12,4-4,' 06 
13,503,828 

Total . 

. 799,478,488 

j 762,339,309 

802,699,820 

8>-4,362,588 


Ch —Mr. Gco’-je P Graham. Canadian Minister of Defence, is to be 

a])poiiited Munster of iiail .vays. lie will be succeeded b}’ Mr. Thomas Low, who is now 
a Minister without Portfolio. 

WlvST IX OIKS (p. Cv5i0- 

‘}al rh'iv -The Hritish Government annonne. 7. in theHouseof Commons 
on Febn^^r' 2<>, 192>, that the <Ii.scus.moiis regarding the Windward Islands are now 
complete and the iustn n ents necessary t«> provide for the introduction of elected 
rei resentatiun in the Gomicils of th(' thrc«? Wiimward Islands are now being drafted. 
In Trinidad, Briti.sh Honduras and Donrniea the .subjeet is still under consideration 
locally. No repl^ has >et oeen received fri.m Jamaica regaiding the constitutional 
chi^jge.H pro]<oscd for that cohmy. 

NAURU l.'iLAXD (p. 461). 

• Ulster the terms of !lie Nauru I.slauvl A;;reeiiient Act, 1920, the phosphates produced 
in any one year in Xaui n or (V'eaii Island are allocated to the United Kingdom, 42 per 
cent ; Auat»ali.j, 42 }»ei cent ; N**w Zealand 16 per cent These allotmei.tw are inUnaed 
for It; 'ft nlfural purposes in tho respective etu.ntrie . Tbo depONita ere worked and sold 
ufffler the dire« tion, nftinngcm?.nt aud control of three CJoxumissioners appointed by the 
three governments. * 

UNITED STATES 

.^finuferial ehanpr.i (pi 46Sb - Mr. Fall, Secretary of the Interior, resigned on February 
27, 1923. H- was SMCC( od'-d In Dr Uub'*rt Work, t» e Postmaster-G ne»al. 

Tl^e new Po.sfP'aHt-^ General is ...r. Harr> Stewart New. 

Td'phoite itatiMtici, N9‘^‘/(p, 610).— The number of telephone stations at the end of 1922 
was 14,050,365. 

Total mile.s of wire, 10, 016, 522. Number of employees, 243,063. 
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AXGENTINA. - 

V 

Budget for 1923 (p. 696).— R^ipts, 462,146,013 paper pesos ; expenditure, 601,084,458 
paper pesos. * 

AUSTRIA.. 

Trade 1922 (p. 711).— The lJ)Uovving figures sliow trade of Austria for 2 years (in 
millions of gold.kronen) *' 



IV ‘21 

. 1922 ■ 



i. 

C 

Imports 

1,699 

i 1,591 

Exjwrts 

904 

1 1,047 

i' 


i 


f 


BELGIUM. 

Budget 1923.— Revenue, 5,0 1^*, 070, 740 francs ; oxpemliture, 8,337,021,1^40 francs. 

PIGYPT. 

New Cabinet (p. S38). — new Cabinet wa.s appointed as follows on darcli 15, 1023 : — 

Prime Minuter and Minister of Interior. - \(hla Pasha Ibrahim. 

Foreign Affairs, — Ueshmat Pasha, 

Adi<c(tCO)fc.— Tdwfik Rifaat Pasha. 

Cammunicatiotis, - -Ziwar Pasha. 

Finance. — M i hih Pasha. 

Pious FoundatioiU.—Nhxu^d Ali Pafcha. 

Public Works. — Hafez Uassan Pasha 
IfVr.— Mahmud Azmi Pasf.a. 

Ahmed Zulfikar Pasha. 

AgriciUtu,re.-~V&n7A Bey ilotei. 

Budget 1923-24.— Re” enuc, E34,905,000/. ; expenditure, ESI, 355, 000/. 

« GERMANY. 

m 

The Ruhr, — Tlie area of the liuhr i.s eatiniated about 2,500 square kilfmetre.s (065 
square miles), with a population of 4,000,000. 

Coal production (in tons) in 1913, 114,811,140 ; 1920, 88,255,130 ; 1921, 94,114,785 ; 1022, 
97,350,000. *• 


* ITALY. 

Mineral produrtion (p. 1060).— The mineral production of Italy in 1921 Is shown as 
follows 






• r 


Mineral products 

1921 

1 

Mlii#ral i»roduct8 i 

• • 

^ 1921 



i Metric tons 

1 

• ! 
t 

Metric tons 

Iron ore . 


' 279.980 


Suliduir and crushe<l sulphur , 

313,400 

Manganese 


4,700 

j! Lignite { 


; : 


22.700 

i! Petroleum . . . i 

4,780 


• 26,500 

! Asphaltic and bituminous rock 

02,4<K) 

Zinc . 


. : 69,000 


Marble : 

‘25^000* 

Iron pyrites . 


448,600 

i| . ' ! 

II 1 


T 


• LlTIl^HNIA. 

New elections.— T\x^ Lithnaniun parliament was* dissolved in*fiarch 1923 and new 
elections have been fixed for May 13^ ^ 

MEifiCO. _ 

(p. 1181).— The debt of Melie<^n Juno 80, 1922 5()5,830,777 doAars. 
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THE BRITISH EMPIRE 




TEE BRITISH EMPIRE. 

Thk British Jlmpire consists of : — 

I. Gkbat Britain and Northern Ireland/ Channel Islands, 
AND Isle of Man. 

II. The Irish Fref5 State/ India, the Dominions, Colonies, 
Protectorates, and DepKx.DiCnoies. 

Reigning King and Emperor. 

George , born June 3, 1865, son of King Edward VII. and Queen 
Alcxa idra, clc'cst daiig^^ter of King Christian IX., of Denmark; married 
July 6, 1893, to Victoria Marj/y born May 26, 1867, daughter of the late DuKx. 
of Teck ; succeeded to the crown on the death of Ids "father, May 6, 1910. 

Living Children of the King, 

I. Eduard Albert, Ih-ince of AVales, Duke of Cornwall, Duke of 
Rothesay, Heir apparent, born June 23, 1894. 

11. Piiuco Albert Frederick, Duke of York, bom December 14, 1895. 

HI. Princess Victoria Alexandra Alice Manjy born April 25, 1897 ; 
married Viscount Lascel^es, K.G., D.S.O., February 28, 1922. Offspring: — 
George M^nry Hubert, February 7, 1923. • 

IV. Prince Henry William, born March 31, 1900. 

V. Prince George Edward, born December 20, 1902. 

Living Sitters of the King, 

I. Princess Louise, Princess Royal, born February 20, 1807 ; married July 27, 1SS0, to 
tho late Duke of Fife, who (lie<l January 2i), 1912. Offsitring (1) Alexandra Victoria. 
Duchess of Fife, lx)rn May 17, ISIU, married October lo, 1913, to Prince Arthur, aon dr 
the Duke of Connaught. (2) Maud Alexandra, born April 3, 1803. 

II. Princess Victoria Alexandra, beam July C, 1808 

III. Princess Afawd Charlotte, born November 20, 1609; married July 22, 1S96, to 
Cliarlos, Prince of Denmark, now King Haakon VII. of Norway. OHspriug Olav, Crown 
Prince of Norway, born July 2, 1003, 

* Living brother and Sisters of the late King, 

1. Princess Helena, born May 25, 1S40; married July 5, 1866, to Piince Christian of 
Schleswig, ..lolhtt'in (died October 28, 1917). Living ofTspring: — Albert John, born Feb. 
20>. 1S69; Helena Victoria, liorn May 3. 1870; Marie Louise, T>oni Ang. 12, 1872, inanied 
to Pi'inoe Arlbert of Anhalt July 6, 1891 : tlie inamage was dUaolvcd December IS, 1000. 

• II. Princess Louise, horn March 18, 1848; married March 21, 1871, to Jolui, Marquis of 
I.orne, who became Duke of Argyll, Ai>ril 24, 1000, and died May 2, 1914. 

III. Prince Arthur, Duke of Connaught, born May 1850; married March IS, 18T9, to 
Pr)<t'cs8 Louise of Prussia, born July 25, 1860, dieil March 14, 1017. Living offspring :^0) 
Arthur, horn Jan. 13, 18.‘^3, married Alexandra Victoria, Duchess of Fife, October 15, 
1918^ <2) Patricia, born March 17, 1880, married February 27, 1919, Hon. Alexander 11. M. 
^Jamsay, D.8.O.. R.IJ. 

1 Ireland rcineUjs the geographical description of the island, but politically It baa 
been divided into the two di'ls^ons of ‘Irish Fi'eo State’ and ‘Northern Ireland.* The 
former has the status ut the nritish Cmnnion wealth of nathuis co-equal with the othw 
Holf-govcrnlng Dominions and India. The latter nag l>een granted local aslf-government 
for certain purposes, but for olh r purposes remains lu.der the Ccntrol of the Imperial 
PaHiantent and^loyernmaut, and continues to •..nd '^e]>reBentativei to the JF^riiamint! at 
Wettminater, though in reduce^l puoiber. (Bee the separate sections on * Noithem Ireland ’ 
and Hrleh Free State, 
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IV. Princess Beairieet bom April 14, 1857 ; married July 28, 1886, to Pi*ince Henry (died 
January 20, 1896), third son of Prince Alexj*nder of Hesse. Living offspring :--(l) Alexander 
Albert, bora Nov. 23, 1886, inarried Lady Iren. Denison ; Victoria Eug6nie, bora Oct. 24, 
1887 ; married May 31, 1906, to Alfonso Xlll., Ring of Spain. 

The King’s legal title rests on the statute of 12 and 13 Will. III. c. 3, by 
which the suc'cession to the Crown of Great Britain and Ireland was settled 
on the Princess Sophia of Hanover and the * heirs of her body being 
Pi-otestants. ’ By proclamation of May 9, 1910, under the Royal Titles Act, 
1901, the title of the King aS declared to be ‘George V., by the Grace of 
God of the United Kingdom of Gretit Britain and Ireland and of the Britieh 
Dominions bey nd the Seas King, Defender uf the Faith, Kmperor of India.’ 
By proclamation of July 17, 1917, the Royal family became known as the 
House and Family of Windsor. 

By Letters Patent of November 30, 1917, the titles of Royal Highness 
and Prince or Princess are (excerpt for existing titles) to be restricted to the 
Sovereign’s children, the children of the Sovereign’s sons, and the eldes^^ 
living son of the eldest son of the Prince of Wales. 

The Regency Act, 1910 (10 Edw. Vll. and 1 Geo. V., ch 2d) appointed 
^ueen Mary to act ^ regent in the event of the demise of the King and his 
succession by any of his children under the age of 18 years. 

Provision is made for the support of the Royal household by the settlement of the Civil 
List soon after the coinmenceineiit of each reign. (For historical details, see Year- 
Book for 1908, p. 6.) By Act of 10 Ed. VI!. and 1 Geo. V. c. 28 (August 3, 1910), the Civil 
List of the King, after the usual surrender oi hereditary revenues, Is Uxed at 470,0001., of 
which 110,0001. is aupropriated to the privy purse of the K»ng and'Queen, 125,800/. for 
salaries of the Royal hotiAehold and retired allowances, 193.0001. for household expenses, 

20.0001. for works, 13,2001. for alms and bounty, aua 8,0001. remains unappropriated. 
The same Civil List Act of lOlO^also provides for an annuity of 70,0001. to Queen Mary in 
the event of her surviviugHhe King. Should the Prince of Wales marry, the Piinccss 
of Wales will receive an annuity of*l0,0001i, Ai>i should she survive the Princf C* Wales, 
this annuity will ho raised to one of 30,0001. Furt» er, there is to be paid to trustees for 
the benefit of the King’s children (other than the Duke of Cornwall) an annual sum of 

10.0001. in respect of each son (other than the Duke of Cornwall) who attains tlie’age of 21 
years, and a fiirtlier annual sn.a of 16,0001. in respect of each such son who marries, and 
an annuity of 6,0001. in respect of each daughter who attains the age of 21 or ina*^e8. The 
First Commissioner of the Treisnry,' the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the Keeper of 
the King's Privv Purse are appointed the Royal Tru.stecs under this Act. Queen Alexandra, 
the Queen-Mother, receives the annuity of 70,0001. prdvided by the Civil List Act of 1901. 
Civil List pensions may be granted, but are not chargeable on the sum paid for the 
Civil List. All theSVs payments are charged on the Consolidated Fund, into which the 
surrendered hereditary revenues are carried. The King liss paid to him the revenues of 
the Duchy of Lancaster, the payments made therefrom in 1920 being 43,000/. for His 
Majesty’s use. 

On the Consolidated Funu are charged likewise tlie following sums allowed *o members 
of the royal family — 25,0001. a yeart.o the Duke of Connan^jlit ; 6,0001. to H.R.HIHelena 
Augusta Victoria (Princess Christian); 6,0001. to Princess Louise, Duchess of Argyll ; 
6,000/. to II.R.H. Beatrice Mary Victoria Feodore ; and 6,0001. lo each of the fate King’s 
daughters. , 

The Heir Apparent has an income from the revenues of the Duchy of Cornwall, the 
payment in 1921 on his account being 33,736/. . 


Soveroi^s and sovereign rulers of Great Britain, from tlic union of the 
cpowns of England and Scotlana : — a 


House of Biuart. 
James I. ... 

Charles I. . . 

Co^nmo^wealth. 
Parliaihentary Executive 
Protectorate 


Date of ; 

Accession. 1 


H(mse 0 ^ ^luart, 

. * * . 


Date of 
AocesfiSon. 


’ . 1603 Aarles II. 

. 1626 James II. 

• * 

' • House of Stitart fh'a/ige. 

. *1649 William and Mary * 

. 1668 William III. . V 


1660 

1685 

1619 

1694 
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Date of f 
Accession.} 

House of Stuart. 

Anne .... 

. 1702 

House of Hanover. 


George I. . . . 

. 1714 

George II. . . . 

. ^27 

George III. 

. 1760 1 

George IV. 

1820 ! 


Date of 

Accession. 

House of Hanover (cont.). 

William IV 1830 

V^ictoria . , . .1837 

House of Saxe-Cohurg and Gotha, 
KdwarJVII. . . .1901 

House of Windsor,^ 

George V . . . . 1910 


OREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN IRELAND." 
Constitution and Government. 

I. Imperial and Central. 

The supremo legislative power of the British Empire is vested in Parlia- 
ment. Parliament is summoned by the writ of the sovereign issued out of 
Chancery, by advice of the Privy Council, at least twenty days previous 
to its assembling. 

The annual session used to extend from the middle of Febniary to about 
the middle of August, and only occasionally later, but since 1914 the 
sittings of Parliament have been interrupted only by comparatively short 
intervals. Every session must end witli a prorogation, and all Bills which 
have not b«en pissed during the session then lapse A dissolution may 
occur the will of the sovereign, or, as is most usual, during the recess, 
by proclamation, or finally by lapse of time, the statutory limit of the duration 
of any !'arlianient boiii;» five years. 

Under the Parlianienf Act, 1911 (1 and 2 Geo. V, ch. 13), all Money Bills 
(so certified by ihe Speaker ol the House of Corninous), if not passed by the 
House of Lords without amendment, may become law without their con- 
currence on the royal assent being signified. Public Bills, other than 
Money Bills or a Bill extending the maximum duration of Parliament, if 
passed by the House of Commons in three successive sessions, whether of the 
same Pailiament or not, and rejected each time, or not passed, by the House of 
Loids, may become law without their concurrence on the royal assent being 
signified, provided that two years have elapsed between the second reading 
in the first session of the House of Commons, and tne third reading in the 
third session. All Bills coming under this Act must roach the House of Lords 
at least one month before the end of the session. Finally, the Parliament 
Act limited the maximum duration of Parliament to five years. 

•The present form of Parliament, as divided into two Houses of Legislature, 
the liOrda and the Commons, daiesfrom thekiniddleof the fourteenth century, 

•Tlie House of Lords consists of pee*^ who hold their seats — (i) by 
tioreditary right , (ii) by creation of the sovereign ; (iii) by virtue of office-— 
Law Lords, and ji^n^ish archbishops {2) and bibhops (24) ; (iv) by election for 
life— Irish peers (28) ; (v) by election for duration of Parliament — Scottish 
peers (16). The ffill house would consist of about 740 members, but the 
voting stren^h (in January 1928) was about 7 CO. 

1 Ohanae of title loado July 17, 1017. Fornierlf House of Saxc-Cobnrg and Qoiba. 

* See note oit p. 0 above. 
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The House of Commons cons'sts of momhora representing County,* 
Borough, and University constituencies. No one under 21 years of age can 
be a member of Parliament. Clergymen of the Church of England, ministers 
of the Churoh of Scotland, and Roman Catholic clergymen are disqualified 
from sitting as members . Government contractors, and shcrills, and returning 
officers for the localities for Inch they act, are also among those disqualified. 
No English or Scottish peer can be elected to the House of Commons, but 
non-representative Irish peers are eligible Under the Pai’iament (Qualifi- 
cation of Women) Act, 1918, women are also eliqil;le, and the first woman 
member took her seat in December, 1919. 

In August, 1911, by resolution of the House of Ocunmous, provision was 
first made for the payment of a salaiy of 400/. per year to members, other 
than those already in receipt of saUries as offieers of the House, as Ministers, 
or as officers of His Majesty’s household. Payment began as from April 1, 
1911. This provision does not extend to the House of Lords. 

Under the Representation of the People Act, 1918, the f anchise was 
revised and extended, several million Avomen and new mahi voters being 
enfranchised. Male electors must be of full age (twenty-one years), ami 
have resided, or occuju'ed business premises of an annual value of not less 
than ten pounds, in the same parliamentary borough or county, or one 
contiguous thereto, for six months ending on January 15 or July 15 (in 
Northern Ireland the latter date alone applies). A woman voter must 
be thirty years of age, and entitled to be registered as a local government 
elector (or, as regards Scotland, deemed to be so regisiored) in respect of 
the occupation of premises ''f a yearly value of not less than five j^ountls, or 
of a dwelling house ; o" she must be the wife of a liu-iband entitled to 
be 80 registered : lodgers in unfurniffied, but not furnished, rooms uwn vote, 
if otherwise qualified. There is also a University franchise, to be qualified 
for which a man must bo twenty-one rears of age, and a woman thirty year.s, 
and each must have tajcei^a degree, or, in the ease of a woman, have iulfilleil 
the conditions which would entitle a man to a ilegrce. In Scot’ind and 
Northern Ireland other scholastic attainments are admitted as qiialification.s. 
Male persons wlio served in the war are entitled to be registered at the age 
of nineteen years, if otherwise qualified. 

No person may vote at a general election for more than two constituencies, 
for one of Avhich, in the case of a man, there must be a rosidtuice qualification, 
and, in the case of a woman, a local government qualification, her own or 
her husband’s. The second vote must rest on a different Qualification. 

Disqualified for registration are (among other3)unfants, peers, idiots and 
lunatics, aliens, bankrupts ; and, for five years after rtie war, con.#ientious 
objectors who have not fulfilled certain conditions as to J;he performance of 
war work or other work of national importance. Receipt of poor relief or 
other alms does not count as a disqualification. 

Two registers of electors m\^st be prepared each year, one in the spring, 
and the other in the autumn, except in Ireland, where only one is requirr/i ; 
and the authorised expenses ar« met by local and State funds in equal 
parts. University regist+'rs may }gi made up as the governing bodies dcchle, 
and a registration fee ndc excee<iing \l. be charged. * 

In university constituenoits returnuJ^ wo or more nftmders the elections 
must be according the principle of proportional representation, each 
elector having one transferabl| vote. At a general el#2tion all polls must 
be held on tlie sAme day^ except in the ca^ •of Orkney and Shetland, 
and of* university elections. Broi^ion is made for absent electors to vote, 
in certain cases by proxy, * 

Under me same Act the .seats in Great Britain ^Vore redistributed 
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on the basis of one membeT the Honse Commons for every 70,000 of the 
population. By a separate Act, redistribution in Ireland was made on the 
basis of one for every 43,000 <*f the population. The total membership of 
the House of Commons was thereby raised from 670 (as established in 1885) 
to 707. In 1922 the number was reduced 616 (including 13 from Northern 
Ireland), owing t » the establi>hmHnt of separate parliaments in Ireland, 

The number of persons quaIiH^*d for registration as parliamentary 
electors under th 5 Representation of the People Act, 1918, was in 1920 about 
21,776,000 (nearly one-half of the population'. Women numbered 8,856,000. 
Prior to this Act the number qualified was about 8,350,000 (all males). 

The following is a table of the duration of Parliaments called since 
the accession of Queen Victoria (for heads of the Administrations see p. 9.) — 


Reign j Pnrlia- ient When fnet When diJssnlved ! Existed 


Vietori;i , 


■ 

1st 

ir> 

Nov. 

1837 

23 

June 

1841 

; Y. 

3 

M. 

7 

P. 

8 



2nd 

19 

Aug. 

1811 

23 

July 

1847 

5 

11 

4 



3rd 

11 

Nov 

1817 

1 

July 

1852 

4 

7 

21 



4tli 

4 

Nov. 

1872 ‘ 

20 

Mar. 

1857 

4 

4 

16 



r.th 

, 30 

AiiTil 1857 

23 

April 

1859 

1 

11 

23 



6th 

31 

Mav 

1859 

6 

July 

1865 

C 

1 

6 

M • 


7th 

1 

Feb. 

D06 

n 

Nov. 

1868 

2 

9 

10 



8th 

10 

Dec. 

1888 ; 

26 

Jan. 

1874 

5 

1 

16 



9th 

4 

Mar. 

1874 

25 

Mar. 

1.S80 

6 

0 

21 

)< • 


10th 

20 

Aj>ril 

18S0 

18 

Nov. 

1885 

fj 

6 

20 

!. 


lltli 

12 

Jan. 

1886 ' 

26 

June 

lv86 

0 

5 

14 

M 


l‘Jlh 

5 

Aug. 

1886 

‘'S 

June 

1892 

b 

10 

28 

M 


131 h 

4 

Aug. 

1892 . 

8 

July 

1895 

o 

11 

4 

> 1 • 


14ih 

12 

A ig. 

1895 ' 

25 

8« ])t. 

1900 

5 

1 

13 

Edward Vi f. 


i l.MU 

.3 

Dec. 

19o0 i 

8 

Jan, 

’ 1906 

6 

1 

5 


! 1st 

13 

Feh. 

1906 

10 

Jan. 

1910 

; S 

11 

24 

George \* 


! 2rid 

10 

Feb. 

1910 

28 

Nov. 

1910 ' 

0 

9 

13 


Ist 

31 

Jill. 

1911 i 

2.5 

Nov. 

1918 i 

7 

9 

26 . 


2nd 

4 

l’^•b. 

1919 ■ 

20 

C-K 

1922 j 

3 

8 

22 



3id 

2(1 

Nov. 

192'’ : 


— 

j 


■— 



The executive government is vested nominally in the Crown, but 
])ractically in a eonimitlee of Ministers, called the Cabinet, whose existence 
is deyiendent on the support of a majority in the House of Commons. 

The Cabinet, prior to Deeem >er, 1910, (Consisted of the political chiefs 
of tlic priny’i[)al 0<*vernment Departinent>i, an<l exeee.'^d twenty in number. 
With tHe formation of Mr, Lloyd Ceorge’s Cevernment at that date, the 
Cabinet vvis reduced to about .six in numb.^r This Cabinet became known 
a.s the MVar Cnhinet,' and, as occasion required, was expanded into an 
‘ Imperial War Cabiiirt ’ by the imdusion of the Prime Ministers, and other 
rojkrt'Sintati ve ministers, of the various parts of the Empire, The con* 
stitution of the ‘ Imp -rial War Cabinet ’ in 1917 mav be mkeii as a formal 
recognition of the equality of status het\%'een the vari us ivsponsible govern- 
ment of the Empire Coniinuitv in the work of this Cabinet wa** secured 
by gj^ving in duly, 1918, the Prime Mini.ster of earli D unini m ’he right to 
n^ninat*- a Cabinet Minister, either as a resident or a visitor in Umdon, to 
r»-preaent him at meetings of J O^biimt h Id be tween th»* plenary 
sfts.sions, A mee!^fng o Prime Ministers was hold in 1921, and dealt with 
many problems »‘f coginmn in crest 

In June, 1918, a ‘Standing Committee of Home ADirs' was formed 
froni^among the political lica^fs of r)ef»artmerts, whos function was to consider 
questions of interrtal*t»bliey and siieh domestic questions as requ ted the co- 
operation of mor^tliiin one Department, or were of such importance that they 
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would otherwise have called for the considerat'on of the War Cabinet. Tts 
decibions ^ ere circulated to, and, when necessary, revised by the War Cabinet. 

In Oct bar, 1919, the ' War Cabinet' and the Home Atfairs Committee 
were diaaolvfd, and a lull Cabinet of about twenty members re-con 8titut^*d. 
The present Cabinet, appointed >n October and November 1922, consists of 
only sixteen members 

The bead of the Ministry is the Prime Minister, a position first constitu- 
tionally rec4>gnised, and special precedence accorded to the h' Ider, in 11^05. No 
salary is attached to the office of Prime MinistiT, as -m h, and it is iisnallx held 
in conjunctioiA with some other high office of State, generally that of First Lord 
of the Treasury. His colleagues in the Ministry are appointed on his recom- 
mendatitm, and he dispenses the greater portion of the patronage of the Crown, 

The present Government (appointed October— November, 1922) consists 
of the following members : 


(a) The Cabinet. 

1. 'Prime Minister^ First Lord of the Treemcryy and Leader of the House 
of C(yinmo)is — Right Hon. A. Bonar Lain^ born 1858. Colonial Secretary, 

1915- 16 ; Chancellor of Kxchetjuer and Leader of House of Commons, 

1916- 18; Lord Privy Seal and Leader in Commons, 1919-21. Present 
appointment, October, 1922. 

2. Lord President of the Co^mril and Deputy Leader of the House of 

Lords — Kight Hon. the Marquess of, K’.G., G.C.V.O., C.B , born 

1861. Lord Pilvy Seal, 1903-5 ;*Pr?sidcut Uoard of Trade, to 'iVccembcr, 
1905. Present appo.iitment, October, 1922. * 

3. Lord Chancellor, ITon. Viscount (hircy G.C. M.G., K.C., bom 
1856. Solicitor-General, 1915-16 ; Home Secretary, 1916-18. , Present 
appointment, October, 1922, 

4. Chancellor of the Erehequer. — Right Hon. Stanley Baldmnt born 
1867. Pre.sident of Board of Trade, 1921-22. Present appointment, 
October, 1922. 

5. Secretary of State for Home Affairs. — Right Hon. W. C. Bridgeman ^ 

bom 1864. Present pppointment, October, 1922. ^ 

6. Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and Leader of the house of 
Lords. — Right Hon. Marquess Cwrson ot Kedleston, KtG., G.C.S.LfG.C.LE., 
born 1859 ; Lord Privy Seal, May, 1915, to December, 1916 ; Lord President 
of the Council, 1916-19. Present appointment, October, 1919 ; re-appointed, 
October, 1922. 

7. Secretary of State for {he Colonies. — Riglit Hon. the Duke of Devon- 
shire^ K.G., G.C.M G., G.C.V.O , born 1868. Gov.-General of CaAada, 
1916-21. Resent appointm*^nt, October, 1922. 

8. Secretary of for — Right Hon. ^'^eoxanUPeel, G.B.E , born 

1867. Present appointmeni, March 922 ; re-appmntet^ October, 1922. 

9. Seeretarv of^Siate for IFar, — Right Hon the Earl of Derby ^ K.O., 
G.C B., G.C.V.Oy born 1865. :Po8tni|ister-Gcneral, 1903-5 ; Air Minister, 
1916 ; War Secre&ry, 1910-18. Present appedatment, October, 1922. 

10. First Lord of the Admiralty. — Right Hon. LeOjv>ld C. M. S. Amery^ 

bom 1873# Present appointment, October, 1922. • 
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11. President of the Board of — Right Hon. Sir T^hilLp Lloyd’ 

Grcmie^ M.C., K.B.E., horn 1884. Present appointment, October, 1922. 

12. Minister of Health,^ — Right Hon. Neville Chamherlain, born 1869. 
Postmaster-Gcnoial, 1922-23. Present appointment. Match, 1923. 

13. Minister of Agriculture and Fishn ies.^ — Right Hon. Sir Robert A. 
Sandersy Bart., born i867. Present appointment, October, 1922. 

14. Secretary for Scotlarul, — Right Hon. A^iscount NovaVy G.C.M.G., 
born 1860. Gov.-Generrl of Australia, 1911-20. Present appointment, 
October, 1922, 

15. President of the Board of Education. — Right Hon. E. F. L. IVood, 
born 1861. Present appointment, October, 1922. 

16. Mmister of Labour. — Right Hon. Sir Montague BarlosOy K. B.E. 
Present appointment, November, 1922. 


(b) Other Ministers. 

Sicerctary of State for Air. — Right Hon, Sir Saimiel Hoarcy Bart, 
C.M.G. , born 1880. 

Minister of Pensions. — Right Hon. G. C. TryoiXy born 1871. 

First Commissioner of IVorks. — Right Hon. Sir John Bairdy Bart., 
C.M.G., D.S.O., born 1871. 

Attorney -General. — Right Hon. Sir Douglas McGarel //ogg, K.C. 

— Sir Thomas W. H. Inskip, 0. P. E., K.C., born 1876. 

Posin^asler-Oeneral Siv Vf . Joyns^n Jliclsy Bart., born*lS65. 

Lord Adv^caie. — Right Hon. W. If'^atson, K.C. 

Solicuordrcneral for Scotland. — D. P. Flnningy K.C. 

A of Transport ws.s established in September, lOlir, nnder the Ministry of 

Transport Act, 1919. l*arHamaitary Secretary . — Colonrl Wilfrid Ashley, born 1SC7 

A Mines Department was set ttp in the Board of Trade in D»*ct'iiib^r, 192*», under the 
Milling Industry Act. Pari inmentary iSVertiar//. -Lieut. -Col. G. 11. Lant’FoXy born 1S70. 

Heads of the Administrations since 1846 (L = Liberal, C-= Conservative). 

Heads of Dates of Heads of Dates of 

Administrations. Appointment. Administrations. Appoiniment. 

Ijofd John Russell yL) July 6, 1846 Benjamin Disiaeli (C), Feb. 27» 1868 

Earl of Derby (C) Feb. 27, 1852 W. E. Gladstone (L), Dec. 9, 1868 

Earl of Aoerdeen (Coaiition), Benjamin Disraeli (C), Feb. 21, 1874 

Dec. 28, 1852 W. E. Gladstone (L), April 28, 1880 

Viscount Palmerston (L) Feb. 10, 1855 i Marquis of Salisbury (C), June 24, 1885 
Earl of Derby (C) Feb. 25, 1858 j W. E. Gladstone (L). Feb. 6, 1886 

Viscount Palmerston (L) June 18, 1859 | Marquis of Sal isbury (C), Aug. 3, 1886 
EarMUissell (L), Nov. 6, 1865 ! W. E. Gladstone (L), August 18, 1892 

Earl of Derby (0), July 6, 1866 | Earl of Rosebery (L), March 3, 1894 

fhe Ministry of Health was established fo. England -md Wales In June, 1919, 
under the Ministry or«H^Itii 'Act, 1919, end replaced or absorbed the Local Government 
B^rd and the Nati iyal Heslth Instirance Cc umiasions. As ivgarda Wales, a ntimber of 
the powers a*'(l duties of the Ministry are exercised through a Welsi» Board of Health. In 
Ireland, the Chief Saere^arv l)e*'auie Minister of Health, to act aitn th»- advice and assist, 
anoe of an ‘Irish Public Health Council/ N'»rthor Ireland and the Iri'li Free State 
now have their own Depurtmentb. A corresiKinding Hoa.dof llealt.! was established in 
Scotrknd in June, 19’9, under the Scottish Board H 'jalih Act, 1919. 

tThe Board was converteri into a Ministry under the Ministry of A^cuUure and 
Fisheries Act, 1919. Tl's Ministry covers only England and Wales. 
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Heads of Dates of . 

Administracions Appointment 

Marquis of Salisbury (C), June 25, 1895 
A. J. Balfour (C), July 14, 1902 

Sir H. Campbell- 

Bannerman (I A Dec. 5, 1905 

H, H. Asquith (L), April 8, 1908 


HMds of Dates of 

Administrations Appointment 

H. H. Asquith (Coalition), 

May 25, 1915 

D M oy d G eorge( Coali t i o o ) , Dec .7,1916 
A. Bonar Law(C.), Oct. 23, 1922 


The state of i*arties in the House of Commons after the ceneral ^lection of November, 
1922, was as follows Conservatives (Unionistn). 344. Opposition parties : Labour, 138 ; 
Liberals, 60; National Libt‘i*al8, 67; liuiepenuiuits, ; Co-operators, 4; Ind- pendent 
Unionists, 8 ; Nationalist, 2; Communist, 1 ; Sinn Fein, 1 ; total, 271. Grand total, 615. 


II. liOCAb Government. 

England and IVales . — In each county the Crown is represented by H.M. 
Lieutenant lor tlie county, who is generally also cuRtOfi rotv^Sram, keeper 
of the records. The recommendation of persons fJr a[>pointment liy the Lord 
Chancellor as justices of the peace rests with the Lieutenants, but 
local advisory committees are set up, as and when required, to advise 
the Lieuti^nants and the Lord Chancellor on these appointments. The 
Lieutenants are the presidents of the County Associations formed 
under the Territorial and Reserve Forces Act, 1007, and their duties 
as such relate to the organisation, eejuipping and maintenance of the 
Tenitorial Forces. Otherwise their duties are almost nominal. There 
is also a sheriff, who represents the executive of the Crown, an under-sheriff, a 
clerk of the peace, cOroners, w’ho ^re appointed and paid by thj) County 
Councils, and 6ther officers. Th^ Imensing of persons to sell infoxicating 
liquors, and the administration of the criminal law — except thfit which deals 
with some of the graver offences — are in the hands of the magistrate^. 

For the purposes^f fbcal government England and Wales are divided into 
sixty-two adniinistrativo counties, including the county of Lomion, differ- 
ing in area from the old geographical couii^.ies, whb^h, except for historical 
purposes, do not now exist. The new countiis are administered by the 
justices and by, a popularly-elected Council, called a County Council, who 
co-opt a prescribed number of aldermen, either from their own body or from 
outside it. Aldermen are elected for six years, half of them retiring every 
third year. A councjljor is elected for three years, ^yonlcn ^re eligible. 
The jurisdiction of the County Councils include.s all the administrative 
work formerly performed by the ju.stices and many^ new power^ conferred 
by recent Acts ot Parliament, the principal items being the making of 
county and police rates ; levying of duties on licences fdr caiTiagos and motor 
cars, armorial bearings, guns, dogs, killing and dealing in game ; borrowing 
of money ; licensing of houses for music and dancing, apd of racecourses; 
maintenance and management of pauper lunatic asylums; fiiaintenance of ro- 
formatoiy and industrial schools; management of bridges and main rdkds ; 
regulation of fees of inspectors, analysts, and other officers ; coroneFs s^lar}% 
fees, and district ; Partamentarf polling di.strictsnnd registration ; contagicyis 
disease of animals ; allotm^'^ts, weighn tnd measufes, %al« ot food and drucs. 
Under Acts of 1902, 1903, and 1918 th% County Councils artf^so the local edu- 
cation authorities, Jhd other recent acts liave in minor natters extended their 
jurisdiction. The^control of tiae* county police is vested in a standing joint 
comiQittee competed of arf eiiual number of rifeJSfistrates and ^eml>ers o4the 
County Council. The London MetrojKilitan police artsf hfiwever, under the 
control of •the Homo Secretary. 
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The administrative counties with the exc'^ption of the County of London, 
aro subdivided into ‘ County Districts ' wnich are either ‘ Urban ' or * Rural, ’ 
as the case may be. Generally speaking, an urban district comprises a town 
or a small area more or less densely populated, and a niral district takes in 
several country parishes. Women may be elected to these District Councils. 
The District Councils administer the Public Health and Highway Acts, 
and also exorcise powers under the Homsing Acts. Urban District Councils 
may also take o'. or main roads from the County Councils; provide 
burial grounds, allotments, baths and wasliho^'ses, libraries, open spaces, 
museums, isolation hospitals, Ac. ; exercise powers under Provisional 
Orders or Private Acts for gasworks, tramways, electric light and power 
works, Ac. Any urban di&trict with 20,000 inhabitants may also be a 
local education authority. The Rural Dirtrict Councils may also pro- 
vide allotments, cemeteries, Ac.; make arr: ngements for an adequate 
supply ; and exercise any ‘ Url)an powers’ conferred on them by the 
Local Govcrnnif it Hoard, now tlie Ministry of Health. 

In every civit parish i.i a ‘rural district’ there is a Parish Meeting, 
at which every parochial elector may attend and vote. In such parishes 
of over 300 inhabitants there is in addition a Parish Council. Women are 
eligible for election. Parishes of less than 300 inhabitants may have Parish 
Councils if antlioriscd by the County Council. To these Parish Councils 
have been transferred all the civil powers of the old Vestries, including 
the election of overseers, and in addition very considerable powers over 
charities, allotment.s, and other public matters. Where there is no Parish 
Council some of tlie^se powers, iucluding the aj^poii tnient of the overseers, 
are exercised by the Parish Meeting. Urban District Councils can, by 
petitioning tlio Mini.stry oi' l[<*altli — whicn :s the supreme Local Government 
authority — obtain part or all of the powers of a Parirh Council. Only 
Parish Mootings may have power to adopt the Public Libraries Acts, 
the Baths and Washhouses Acts, the Lighting and Wat.;hing Acts, the Burials 
Acts, and the Public Improvements Acts. 

The main central authority in London, the caj»ital of the Empire, is 
the County Coinudl, created by the Local Government Act of 1888. It has 
con.siderablc powers in regard to public health, housing, bridges and ferries, 
asylums, street imjjrovoinents, parks, main drainage, fire brigade, sanitary 
control, education, and numerous other matters. It is also the tramway 
authority for the county. The City Corporation have jiowers respecting 
sanitatior.‘ police, biidges, justice, Ac., in the City of London. London 
(*om prises the ancient city with an area of one square mile, and nn area of 
IIS souarc miles beyond the city, which is divided into 28 metropolitan 
boroughs, under the London Government Act, 1899, each with a mayor, 
aldevnon, ami councillors (women arc eligilde). The Councils have powers 
in regard to public health, highways, rating, housing, education, Ac., but they 
arc not boroughs in the statutory sense as in the, rest of the Kingdom. The 
r’onnt^ Council has certain powers of control over them. It sanctions loans, 
approves the construction of sowers and the carrying out of local improvements, 
and lufk considerable public health duties in mection with the boroughs. 

In all the groat townsj local biip’n'ss is administered by a municipal 
Corporation, which derives its authority ffom chatters granted by the Crown, 
as modified by the Great Municijml Corporations Act of 18o7, and the Act of 
1882. There are three kinds of borouglis, coun*y boroughs quarter session 
hoiougha, and ssnall boroughs of special and generally ancient jurisdiction. 
The County Borougiis arc outside the jurisdiction of the County Councils, 
but in other Muiaci^ml Boroughs, these Councils have certain po'^^'ers and 
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duties. A , municipal Corporation consists of the mayor, aldermen, * and 
burgesses, and acts through a Council elected by the burgesses — practically 
by the ratepayers. The councillors serve for three years (women are eligible), 
one- third retiring annually ; the aldermen are elected by the 'Council, and 
the mayor, who serves for one year, aiso by the Council. A municipal 
Corporation has practically all the powers of an urban district council, and 
in some cases municipal boroughs have a separate commission of the peace 
and maintain their own' police forca As to Poor I.aw and Education 
administration, see ‘Paupeirsra’ and ‘|nstn\cti5n.' 

Scotland . — By the Local Government (Scotland) Act, 1894, a Local Govern- 
ment Board for Scotland was constituted. It consists of the Secretary for 
Scotland as President, the Solici^’or-General of Scotland, the Under-Secretary 
for Scotland, and three other ihcmbers nominated by the Crown. The Local 
Government Act which was {massed for Scotland in 1889 ^>llowed in«its j|xiain 
outlines the English Act of the previous year. The powers of local administna- 
tion in counties formerly exercised by the Commissioners of Supply ^nd Road 
Trustees were either wholly or in part transferred! to the n^w Councils, which 
took over their duties and responsibilities in 1890. The ^ct of 1894 provided 
that a Parish Council should be established in every parish to take th(| place 
of the Parochial Boards and to exercise powers similar to those of the Parish 
Councils in England. Municipal bodies exist in the towns of Scotland, as 
in those of England, wdlh bailies and provosts instead of aldermen 
and mayors. There are in Scotland live kinds of burghs— ■(!) Burghs 
of barony ; (2) Burghs of regality (no practical distinction between 
these two) ; the councils of these two classes of burghs ceased to exist in 
1893 by statutory eifactment ; (3) , Royal Burghs, representative of which 
meet together annually in a colltd^tife cor]>orate character, as thfi ‘XJonvention 
of Royal Burghs, 'for the transaction of business; (4) Parliamentary Burghs, 
which possess statutory constitutions almost identical with those 6f the Royal 
Burghs ; (5) Policy IfUrghs, consiituteil under general or local Police Acts, 
in which the local authofity is the Police Commissioners. * These two 
latter burghs, by Acts passed in 1879 a^d 1895, are enabled to send repre- 
sentatives to the convention. 


Area and Population. 

I. Progress and Present Condition. 

ft 

The population Was thus distributed at the census,® taken #ijry 10, 1921 
(provisional figures) : — 


Divisions 


; Ares in j 
. sq. miles | 


England (Including Monmouth* 
shire) . 

Wales 
ScotUnd . 

Ireland 
Isle of Man 
Channel Islands 


ToUl* 


r»o,s74 i 
7,4t>Ci ' 
30,405 
32,580 ; 

2m ^ 
w 1 


Males 


16,084,087 
l,OOS183 
2,H48 403 
2,102,04^ 
27,32 r 
41,204 


121,633 22,601,256 


Females 


18,004,443 

1,108,570 

2,583,885 

• • 82,017 
46,850 


Total 

Pojiulation on 
Juno 10, .1021 


85,6f8,530 

2,206,712 

4,8C2,28R 

4,300,$i0« 

tiO,2,M8 

80,614 


14,010,845 47,807,601 


% Censui of lOU (no Ctnsw was tsken in 1021). Tlio esUma ed coj^llation In tlrt middle 
of 1021 was 4,406,000. *• * 

* Inqlndes 1011 figures for Ireland. 
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Population at each of the four preyious decennial censuses ; — 


Divigiona 

England 
Wsiles 
Scotland 
Ireland 
Isle of Iklan 
Channel Islands 
Army, Navy, and Mer-1 
chant Seamen abroad/ 


1881 


1891 


1901 


1911 


24,618,926 |27,489,228 30,813,043 34,045,290 
1,360,513 I 1,513,29/ ! 1,714,800 2,025,202 


3,735,573 ! 
5,174,836 
53 558 ■ 
87,702 

215,374 


4,025,647 

4,704,700 

55,308 

92,234 

224,211 


4,472,103 
4,458,775 | 
54,752 
95,618 

367,736 


4,760,904 

4,390,219 

52,016 

96,899 

145,729 


Tot^, United Kingi jm, Ac. 3^241,482 38,104,975 ill, 976,827*:46, 516,259 


Dccciniial rate >f increas'' or decrease ( ~ ) per cent. 


« 

. j 1881 

1891 

1901 

1911 ■ 

1921 

Englnnd , 

. ' 14 *5 

11*7 

12*1 

10-5 : 

4*8 

Wales . 

11*8 ! 

11*7 

13-3 

17*7 ! 

1 9*0 

Scotland . 

11-2 

7*8 

iri 

6 '5 i 

! 2*5 

Ireland . 

--4*4 

-9*1 

-5*2 

- 1*5 

1 

Total n.K. 

10*8 i 

8*2 

9*9 

9*1 

j. 

Isle of Man 

-0-9 

3*8 

-1*5 

-50 ! 

16*8 

J ersey . * 

-7*4 

4*0 

-3*6 

-1-3 ! 

! -4*0 

Guernsey, Ac. 

3*8 

7*0 

14*1 

4-6 1 

1 -10*8 


Proportion [)er (;ent. of the pO|»ulation living in the various divisions of 
the United Kingdom, Ac., from 1861 to 1911 : — 


Divisions 

isr»i 

1871 

1881 

1891 

1901 

1911 

• ■ ■ 

England', . . 

04*6 

67-6 

69*8 

72*2 

73*4 

74*8 

Wales ... 

3*8 

3*8 

3*8 

3*8 

4*1 

4*4 

Scotland .... 

10*4 

10*6 

10*6 

10*7 

10*7 

10*5 

Ireland . 

19*8 

17*0 

, 14*6 

12-5 

10*6 

9*7 

Isle.of Man .... 

•2 

'2 

•2 

•1 

1 

•1 

Channel Islands , 

•3 

'3 

*3 

•2 

•2 

•2 

Arm^ Navy, and Merchant! 
Seiftnen abroad / 

•9 

■6 

‘ *7 

•5 

•9 

*3^ 


1 Army and Navy abixad. 


In 1911, in Wales and Monmouthshire 190,292 persons 8 years of age and upwards, or 
7 *9 per cent, of the total population, were able to speak Welsh only, and 787,074, or 82‘5 
per cent., able to speak Welsh and English. In Soot'.and, 18,400 persons 8 years of aga 
and upwards, or 0*4 per cent, of tV total population, co»'.ld speak Oaellc only, and 
188,998^ or 8*9 per tent, could speak Gaelic and English. In Ireland, 16,878, or O'SC per 
cent, of the populatidn, cduld speak Irish only, and 566,573 or 18*9 per cent., cotdd 
speak Irish and English. 
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The affe distribution of the population of the United Kingdom in 1911 
was as follows : — 


Numbers iu thousands 


Age-group 





** United Kinjidomi 


England 
and Wal s 

Scotland 

Ireland 


- - -- 

- - 





t 


Males 

Females 

Total 

Under 

5 

3,854 

' 533 

436 

2,431 

. 

2,404 

4,835 

5 and under 

10 

3,097 

614 

438 

2,833 

2,329 

4,002 

10 „ 

15 

3,50<1 

H.Xl 

427 

2,220 

‘2,211 

4,431 

16 „ 

‘JO 

3,337 

402 

423 

2,110 

2,1 ‘20 

4, ‘230 

20 n 

25 

3,176 

420 

370 

1,902 

‘2,082 . 

3 984 

26 „ „ 

35 1 

5,057 

! 741 

t»30 

3,500 

3,^50 

7,350 

35 ft t, 

45 1 

4,845 

t)01 

530 

2,909 

3,093 

1 6,002 

45 „ 

55 i 

3,528 

447 

394 

, 2,114 

.> OT.I 

J 

4, 3 SO 

55 ( , ,1 

(35 ; 

2, ‘298 

‘ JOO 

2S3 

! 1,307 

1,521 

' 2,S8S 

05 ,, ,, 

70 i 

807 

101 

MO 

484 

57S 

; 1,002 

^0 •• , , 

75 ! 

554 

80 

108 

i 345 

4*^1 

: 800 

75 

85 i 

454 

03 

111 

’ 202- 

300 

i • 031 

S5 and upwards 

<54 

10 

10 

34 

57 

i 91 

Total . 


3*3,071 

4,701 . 

4,390 

22,017 

28,353 

‘ 45,370 


i Including Lsle of Man and Clpiuuol Islands. 

Estimated population of the United Kingdom and its divisions (cxclU' 
sive of arrnj, navy, and merchant ‘'Canicn abioad) at the end of June: — 


Year 

(30 June) 

England 
and Wales 

. . . 41 

Scotland 

Ireland 

“ Total of 

1 United Kingdom 

1914 

t 

36,960,884 

! 

'• 4,747,167 

4,381,398 

' 40,089,249 

1919 

36,800,000 

! 4,820,077 

4,462,000 

46,156,077 

19*20 

37,609,600 

' 4,864,396 

1 4,485,000 

46,958,996 

1921 

37,885,242 ‘ 

4,882,288 * 

t 4,494,000 

1 47,261,530 

1922 ' 

38,158,000 

4,904,217 

4,444,000 

! 47,506,247 


i O^^nsus figures for June in. 


1. England and Wales. 

The ecn-sns population of England and Wales 1801 to 19‘21 : — 


Date of 
Enumeration 

Population 

Fop. i*er i 
«q. mile 1 

Date of 
Enumeration 

Population 

Pop. per 
sq, mile 

1801 . 

8,892,636 

152 ; 

1871 . 

22,712,266 

389 

1811 . 

10,164,266 

174 

1881 . 

25.974,439 

‘445 

1821 . 

12,0()0,236 

206 j 

1891 . • . 

.2^002,525 

49 i 

1831 . 

|13,896,797 

238‘ 

1901 . 

32, ^€7. 843 1 

t58 

1841 . 

16,914,148 

273 

1911 . 

36,070,492 | 

618 

1861 . 

17,927,609 

• 807 , 

1921 . 

%7, 886,242 | 

649 

1861 . 

• 

^0,066,224 

344 1 

1 , • ! 

• ‘ 




I^opulfttion of England and Wales and of the Admhiistrativo Oountiee 
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and Comity Boroupjhs in 1901, 1911 and 1921. (For areas of administrative 
counties, etc., 1911, see Statesman’s Ytar Book for 1916, p. 17.) 




Area in 
Statute 

j Census Population 



Acres, 1U21 
(Land and 




Administra- 



Inland 

Counties, including 

tive 



WaterX 

County Boroughs 

Counties 



Onunties, 

including 




only 



County 

Boroughs 

1901 

1911 

' 1921 

1921 

England. 







Bed ford sin re . 


302,042 

171,707 

194,688 

200,478 

206,478 

Berkshire . 


4(i.S.834 

259,009 

280,794 

294,807 

202,533 

^Ckin}j:ham8hire 


47^,300 

197,046 

219,551 

1 230 ‘209 

236,209 

» CainbridKeshire 


315,108 

120,204 

128,322 

129, .‘>94 

129,594 

Isle of Ely . 


238.078 

04.495 

69,752 

; 73,778 

73,778 

Cheshire , 


6.->7,P50 

835.941 

905,9t‘.7 

' 1,025,42.3 

625,001 

Cornwall . 


808,107 

322,334 

328 Oi)^ 

320,559 

320,559 

CurMV)erlaiid 


■073,086 

260,933 

265,746 

273.037 

220,437 

Denjiynhire 


6.00,309 

590,i;94 

683.423 

714,539 

584,703 

Devonshire 


1,071,304 

062,190 

099,703 

7«i9,4S8 

440.023 

Doisetshire 


62:>,01»2 

202,003 

223,200 

22.S.25S 

228,258 

Durham . 


040.244 

1,187.474 

1,309.860 

1,478,5* 0 

944,670 

018.111 

Es.sex 


070 532 

1 ,0s3.‘>t»8 

1,950,881 

1,468,841 

Gloucrstor.sljirc 


805,704 

70.S,43ii 

730,113 

757.608 

329,277 

Herefordshire . 


588,924 

114,125 

114,269 

JH,118 

118,118 

Hertfordshire . 


404,523 

258,423 

3 11, ‘>84 

333,236 

8S3,2.i6 

Huntingdonshire 


233,985 

.54,12.5 

55, .57 7 

54,748 

54,748 

Kent 


975.905 

901 

1,045,591 

1,141,807 

4,928,359 

1,118,129 

ljAnca.shii*e 


1,104.5.55 

4,3;8,2.>3 

4.750.64 4 

1,746,418 

J.eiccstershii'e 
Lincolnshire — 


532,779 

437,490 

470,553 

494,522 

200,332 

Tin* pwris of Holland 


203,355 

77,610 

82,‘J80 

85, ‘225 

85,225 

The parts of Kesteven 


409,142 ' 

108,902 

107,852 

108,‘2;i7 

108.237 

The parU of Lindsey 

’ i 

972,790 , 

318,450 

.373,848 

408,643 

260,294 

Lonfloij 


74.850 ! 

4,530,207 

4,521,085 

4,483,249 

4,483,249 

Middlesex . 


UR.OO’^ ! 

792 476 

1, 12().405 

1,253,164 

1,‘253,164 

Monmouthshire 


819,5.52 1 

208,070 

395,719 

450,700 

450,700 

Noifolk 


1,315.004 ' 

476.5.53 

499, 11 6 

504,277 

822,914 

Northajiiptonshiro . 


585,148 j 

294,506 i 

303,797 

i 30‘i,430 

211,507 

8oko of Petei l»orongh 


58,404 ! 

41,122 

44,718 

46,954 

46,954 

Northuinherland 


1,291. .51.5 i 

00,3,119 

096,893 

740,138 

407,397 

Noltinghauishire 


640,128 ; 

514,4.50 

604,098 1 

041,134 

378,476 

OxTords^ire 


479,220 j 

179,902 

189,4 84 

189,558 

182,506 

Rutland.'fhire . 


97,27.8 

19,709 

‘JO. 340 

18,868 

18,368 

Bhropshir© 

. i 

801,8W 

239,783 

240,307 

242,959 

242,959 

Somerset shire . 


1,087,594 

958,896 

434,9.50 

458.909 

465,682 

397,084 

Southainjdon . 


717,104 

802! 393 

910,333 1 

410,223 

Isle of Wight 


94,140 

82,418 

88, ISO 

94,697 i 

94,697 

Stalforflslnre . 


741.318 

1,188,998 

1,279,649 

1.349,225 i 

711,008 

Snflolk, East . 


557,353 

25.5,800 

277 155 

201,006 i 

211,623 

Suffolk, West , 


890,916 

117,fA.8 

,110.905 

108,982 1 

108,982 

Surrgy 

t 

401,883 

668,«61 

‘845,578 

930,377 ! 

789,500 

Suaaex, East 

• 1 

580.6.55 

460 979 

487.070 

1 582,206 1 

261,258 

Siis.sex, We.st . 

1 

401,916 

161,276 

176 308 

19 '1,795 j 

195,795 

War^l^ckshiie . 


005 275 

1,083,069 

1,247,418 

1 1,399,092 1 

842,449 

Vi^stinorland . 


1604,917 

64,4n9 

63,575 

! 65,740 1 

65,740 

Wiltshire . 

f 1 

884,101 

2.1,894 

2.5.1,822 

: 29*2,213 1 

292,218 

Wofreetershire . 


46-, 852 

308.490 

387, 6h8 

405, ‘76 I 

801,120 

YorkHhir»'.Ea«t Riding 


760,116 

385,007 

432,759 

400,717 } 

178,704 

Yorkshire, North Riding 


1,802,058 

.877,388 

419.540 

456,312 

835,209 

Yorkahire, West Riding 


1,778,629 

2.761,821 

8,045,377 

S,lr\654 

1,508,010 

Totali - 


82.669,868 j 

80,818,048 

34,015.290 

85,67M50 
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Area 1% 
Statute 

Census Population 


Acres, 1921 
(Land and 
Inland 

Counties, mcl ding 

County Bor**' gOs 

r 

Adiiiini* . 
strati ve 


Counties, 

incmdtng 

County 

Boroughs 

1901 

1 

1 1911 

! 

1921 

vu Ull tico 

only. 

1021 

Wales 

Ani^esey . . 

Brecknorksliire. 

Cardiganshire . 

Carmarthenshire 

Carnarvonshire 

Denbighshire 

Flintshire .... 
Glamorganshire 
Merionethshire . 
Monigoineryshirc 
Pembrokeshire . 
Radnorshire 

l^b,630 
469,281 
443,189 
588 472 
366, Qp5 
42«,0«0 
16S,707 
520. 456 
422,372 
.510.110 
393,003 
301,165 

50,606 

54,213 

61,078 

135,328 

126,649 

131,582 

81,485 

859.931 

48,85*2 

54,901 

87,894 

23,281 

50,928 

59,287 

1 59,879 

: 160,406 

125,043 
i 144,7^3 
. 92,705 

’ 1,120.910 
' 45.565 

53,146 
» 89.960 

1 22,590 

51.696 
61,276 
61,292 
176,069 
131,034 
154,847 
• 106,466 

1,262,701 
.45,4.60 
. 51,317 
j ’ 92,056 

1 ^ 23,528 

61.695 
61.275 
61.292 
175,069 
1.31.034 
154,847 
106,466 
8K.717 
46,45J 
51,3i7 
• 92,056 

23,528 

Total Wales (12 Counties) 

4,780,470 

1,714,800 

1 2.025,202 

i 2,206,712 

1,168,728 

Totals— 

England and Wales 

37,340,338 

32,527,843 

i 

1 36,070,492 

i 37,885,242 

25,302,076 


The area and population of the County Boroughs, and more important 
otlier Boroughs, are giver in the following table. The County Boroughs are 
designated by the letters C. B. 




Enolawd 
Accrington 
ABhton under-Lync . 
Barnsloj (C.B.) 

Barrow -in-Furneii» (C. B. ) 
Bath, City of (C.B.) . 
Bedford .... 
Birkenhead (C.B.) . . 

Birmingham, Cityof(<TB.) 
Blackburn (C.B.) 
Blackpool (C.B.) 

Bolton (C.B.) , 

Bootle (C.B.) . 

Boumeinouth (C.B.) 
Bradford, City of (C.B.) . 
Brighton (C.B.) 

Brietol, City of (C B.) . 

Bumley (C. B. ) . 

Barton '11 pon-Trcnt (C. B. ) 
Bajry(C.a) . 

Cambridge * t • 

Canterbury, City of (C.B.) 
CarIUle(C.B.) . 

Cnatham • • i ■ 

(^eltenham . . 

Olieeler, City of (<J.B.) 
Chesterfield . e . 

Coicbeeter 

Ooveiitry, City of (C.B.) . 

Crewe • . 


Area in [ 
Statute 


F 


Acres, 1921 j 


1001 


Census Population 


1911 1 J921 


3,427 

i ^43,122 

45.029 ! 

1,345 

1 43.890 

45,172 1 

2,885 

1 41 086 

50.614 i 

11,002 

i 57,586 

63,770 i 

5,152 

65,956 

69,173 

2,223 

3.5,144 

39,183 i 

3,909 

110,915 

130,794 i 

43,001 

759,063 

860,202 S 

7,420 

129,216 

133,0.52 i 

.5,189 

47,348 

60,: 46 1 

15 2''0 

108. 21.6 

• 180,861 i 

1,947 

♦K).2.35 

, 69,876 ; 

6, .54.5 

59,762 

79.1H.3 I 

22,881 

279,767 

288,4.58 1 

2,545 

123,478 

131,237 i 

18,436 

339.042 1 

357,114 

4.620 

97, .350 

106,765 

4,2o8 

t 50,886 1 

48,206 

5.925 

58,544 ! 

59, *'40 

5,457 

50,453 i 

66,812 

3,975 

24,899e . 

»1,626 

4.4jf • 

4, MG 

37,057 1 

• t2,225 
4«,55() 

4,726 ! 

49,439 ! 

48.942 

2,863 i 

38,309 ! 

• 39,028 

8,474* ’ 

32.335 i 

68,389 

i 1,833 i 

CT,878 1 

4.S,452 

4.147 

69,978 1 

• 10C,349 

2,184 i 

42,074 t 

44,960 


43,010 

■13,333 

53,070 

74,254 

(>S,048 

40,247 

145 , 5^2 

919,4?>8 

••120,080 

09,040 

178,078 


70,50s 
VI. 770 
285,979 
14i:,427 
377,061 
1 OIL 1 75 
48>27 
56,426 
f)£S262 
23,78r 
52,600 
42,665 
48,444 
40,794 
61,286 
43J77 
I2s;i06 
46,477 
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Areas in 
Statute 
Acres, 1921 

England - continued 


Crovdon (C.B ) . . j 9,012 

Darlinjftou (C. H.) . . . 4, (>14 

Darwen 

Derl»y (C.B ) . . . . ' .!> 27‘^ 

Dewsbury (C.B.) . . . | 6,720 

Doncaster . . . . J 4,o31 

Dover * 1,948 

Dudley (C.B) . . . . i 3,. >46 

Kaliti}.? 1 2,940 

Eastbourne (C.B.) . . .1 6,474 

Ea.st Ham (0. B ) . . 3,-324 

Eccles . . . . 2, 057 

Exeter, City of (C.B.) . .■ 4,705 

Folkestone . • . . 2,482 

Gateshe*.!! (C.B.) . . . 3,132 

Gillhij/ham . . . . 4,988 

Olou -Cistor, City of (C.B.) 2,3i8 

Great Yarmouth (C.B.) . . 3,-508 

GriMsbx (C.B.) . . . 2,868 

Halifax (C.B.) .... 13,9S4 

■Ha.stinKS (C.B.) . 4.406 

Hornsey 2 87-5 

Hove. , . . . I, .543 

IIiuMersfiebl (C.B.) . . 11,875 

Ipswich (C.B.) . . . 8,112 

Keigiilev 3,002 

Kingston-upon-IIun, City of 

(C.B.) 0.042 

Lancaster 3, .506 

Leeds, City of (C.B.) . 28, (.nm 

Leicester. City of (C.B.) . 8,5''2 

I.eiKh 6.359 

Lincoln, City of (C. B.) . . 6,128 

Liverpool, Jity of (C.B.) . 21,242 

L'lwestoft .... .3,3 <;7 

I.uton 3,132 

M<idst«U)e , , . . 4,0o> 

Manchester, City of (C. B.) 21.000 

Mansfield . . . . 7,068 

Margate ' 2,463 

MidtiiesbrouRb (C.B.) . . 4,159 

Xi wcastle-npon-Tyue, City of 

(C.B.) 8,452 

Newport (Monmouth) (C.B.) 4..H>4 

Ni.rUiamp^ n (0. B.) .» . 3.469 

Norwich. Citv of (C.B.) . . | 7.89' 

Nottiuik'ham, Cit\ of (C.4J.) . i 10.935 

Oldham (C.B). . . .i 4,735 

Oxf .rd, Cit\ O' (C.B.) . 4.710 

Plymouth (C. B.) . . 5.711 

Porlsinoutli ^C, B.) . . 7,9(‘4 

Pre: on (i:; B.) . . . . .3 <‘64 

Rearbnp (C. B.) . . . 9, H'5 

Uoobdale (<kB.) , . 6.446 

B'dherham (C. 5) . . . 5 957 

bt. Helens ((?.B,) . K 7 284 

8alfMr9(rB ) . , , . 5 2(>/ 

Scarb *mngb .... 2,727 

HLeftleld Citv of (C.B.). - . 24,930 

Smethwick (0. B.) . . . 1,929 

Boutham)iU)n (C.B.) . . 9,192 

Bodthend-on (C. B.) . 7,082 

Boutb port (C.B.) . . 9,728 

Booth SMelila (C.B) . 2,399 


Census Populat’on 


1901 

1911 

1921 

1 

1 133,895 

169.551 ! 

190,887 

i 44,611' 

57,328 

65,860 

88,212 

40.332 

87.913 

114. 84^. 

123,410 

129,836 

51,2 6 

53,351 

54,165 

28,932 

48,465 

54,(62 

42,672 

4 1.64.5 

39,9s5 

I 48,733 

51,079 

65,90.S 

1 — 

61 222 

67,753 

43 574 

52,-542 

62,030 

96,008 

133.487 

143,304 

34,o69 

41,944 

44 237 

47,185 

59 0<J2 

59,608 

i — 

33,502 

37.571 

1 109,888 

116,917 

124,514 

j 42.745 

.52.252 

54 03 s 

i 47,9-55 

50,035 

51,330 

I 51,310 

55,905 

60 710 

63.138 

74,6.5'J 

82,329 

104, <944 

101,553 i 

99,12<J 

05 528 

61,145 ' 

06,496 

— 

84,592 ! 

87,091 

36,. 5 35 

42,173 

46,519 

95,047 

107,821 

110,120 

66. 630 

73,932 

79,383 

41,564 

43,437 

41,942 

240,259 

277,991 

287,013 

40.329 

41,410 

40,226 

428,96$ 

45* 155 

458,320 

211,579 

22 J 222 

234. lO*) 

40 001 

~44’r03 

45,545 

48,784 

‘ 1 346 

66,020 

704,134 

753,3.53 

803.118 

j — 

3:.8S6 

4 4, <26 

1 36,404 

49 978 

57.077 

! _ 

3.5,475 

37,448 

I 644,873 

714 385 

730.551 

1 

36.8Nh 

44 418 

«... 

, 28, *58 

46,475 

91,302 

119,910 

131,103 

247,023 

vr,6.603 

27 (,965 

67.270 

83,691 

92,360 

87,021 

90.U64 

9u,ft 3 

113,922 

121,490 

120,653 

239,743 

259.901 

262 658 

13:, 246 

147.483 

14.5,001 

49,336 

.53 048 

57,. *52 

— 

207.419 

2* Q «57 

1 8S Ojt'S 

2.TC573 

247,343 

112,989 

117,088 

) i < 4ii:6 

S<»,823 

87.69.3 

92,2 4 

83,114 

9t 428 

90 807 

: ,349 

62,4 ^3 

fV8,045 

84,410 

<H'>, 51 

1 2.675 

220,9,57 

..'31,357 

234,(50 


37,224 

46 192 

4U) 893 

4m., 183 

490,724 

IG,ii9 

70, 694 

75 767 

104,824 . 

145.r'‘6 

160,if97 

• ip- 

70,676 

106,021 

63,. 594 

69,648 

76,644 

100.858 

10«.«4T 

116 667 
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1 Arpa.** ui 

• 

Census Popidation 



1 Btante 





1 Acres, 1021 

i 1901 

1911 

1921 

EsiiLANO — euyi finned. 



; 


Stockport (C.B.) 

'V,0fi3 

92,832 

119.S70 1 

123.315 

St"Ckt<»n-on- I'cea 


7)1,478 

: • 58.521 j 

0,4,150 

Stokf-on-Treii t ((1. B.) 

. ; 11,142 

214,712 

I 234,534 1 

240,440 

S' lidcrlan'i (C.B.) . 

8,357 

l4t>.''7T 

15 k 159 

159,100 

Swindon . . . ' 

. ^ 4.2t»5 

45,00(> 

• : 51), 751 1 

54,9*20 

Tv nemoiith P B ) . 

4,372 

« 51,3iT, 

; 58,816 j 

03.780 

Wakefield, City of (C.B.) 

4 OGO 

48.25«; 

: 51,511 ! 

52,892 

Walla.Ncy (C.B.) 

3,:-:24 

.53,579 

i 78.504 

90,721 

W'aJlseiiif , . . ‘ 

3.4-.0 

31,’ 002 

41.101 1 

43.01.3 

Walsall (C.B ) . 

Warrington (C.B.) 

,4^,3 

80,. 430 

92.115 ' 

90,90,1 

3 0.57 

0,4,242 

72.10,0 1 

70, Ml 

West Broniwicl* (C.B.) 

. 5,S50 

05.175 

0}^332 ' 

73,701 

West Ham (C.B.) , 

4,I>3 

20)7,0.58 

28*030 

3f)0.90.# 

West Hartlepool (C.D.) 

2,GS4 

02 t»27 

0>3,923 ’ 

08,089 

Wig.iii (C.B.) . 

5,083 

82 428 

89, 1 52# 1 

89,447 

Wimbledon 

3,221 

41.0..2. 

5 4 , ' 

1,451 

Wo verlmiiipton (C.B.) 

3,52t 

94,187 

95,328 ' 

102 378 

Worcester, Citv of (C.B.) 

3 C.(>2 

40), 024 

47,#82 

48,848 

York, City of (C. B.) 

3,7.<0 

77,9i4 

82,28*2 ' 

84,1^2 

W’ALEa 

Cardiff, City of (C. B.) 
MerthjrTvdfd (C.B.) 
8wansV» (C. B.) 

G.is;* 

17,7GC* 

2i.*4K) 

104.333 
0)9,228 
9‘ 5 7 

182,259 

80,990 

M3,!»''7 

290, 20*2 
SG.lO.l 
157.50,1 


The nmiihcr of marritj;! persons in 1911 was 13,126,070 (6), p.i'i 786 nialos 
and 6,630,284 females}, and widowed 1, 980, 6ir» (61 5,81 1 males and 1,364,801 
females). e • • 

The number of V^dldings used or intended as du'dlitiLCs ii^ Kn^land and 
Wales in 1911 was inhabiteil. 7,141,781; uninhabited, 408. 692 ; ladn;^' 
bui t, 3*<,178 In 1901* tin* numbers were: 6,260.8r»2, 418,932, and 61,90'a 
respectively. 76,60% inliabi^tl ba> ks ni flats (eom]'risiiig 253, 2i3 s-p.uate 
flats) Were emunorated in 1911 The avi‘ra<.ie number of p(M>am> per inlndjited 
buibling was 5*<)5 ju 1911, against 5*20 1901. Buildings not u>ed as 

dwelling.s in 1911 inoliideii 49,970 places of worship, 10,533 govornment 
and municipal blnldings, and 3,050 tlu-atres and otlier places of amusement. 

Assuming that the population of urhaii saidtary districts is uriian, and the 
population outside sucli districts rural, the following table shows the distribu- 
tion of the urban andvural jvoptilatiou of England ami Wak\s in 19%1 apd 1^1 1, 
their percentage of increase dnring the decenniuin, and pereentageV>f popu- 
lation living in the different classics of towm.s » 



No. of 
Dist ricts 

Aggregate populati<,n 

r , 

Percentage 

IVs centaKc 

Population of Districts 

1901 

191] 

of 1 

inen-ase 

I'opulR- 

non ill 1911 

250,000 and upwards 

12 

S,.S.59,r,S3 

9.147.4S8 

3*3 


lOu.OOn— 2.50,000 

32 

3,9.81.490 

4,54C,,.59} 

M-J 

13 

50 000— 100,0»)0 

5.3 

.3.015,692 

.3,. 5.56 927 


i" 

20,000— 50,900 . 

148 

3,932,829 

4.r>‘22 4-: 4 

17-r, 


10 . 000 — 2'*.t»oo . 

231 

2,7 M,- 43 

3,‘2.56,,.U 1 

*16*8 

,, * 

3,»r00— 10,000 . . 1 

'4.58 1 

2, ,3 3,186 

2 613.738 

1 "jr-i 

I 

7 

Under 8,00'i . . . ! 

^ i 

203 

370,380 1 

3.89,1)91 1 

1 

Total Urban . « . 1 

1 1.I3T 

25,351,118 ; 

2v8. 102,930 

ihl 

7H 

Rural , j 

• ' 1 

‘ 057 

7,170,725 1 

?» 907.. 5.56 

10*2^, 

22 

«< 

Total Population 

- 

32,527,843 i 

36,070,492 

8 

100 
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The municipal and parlia:.ientary CHy of London, coinciding with the 
registration City of London, has an area of 675 acres, and in 1901 had a 
night population of 26,9‘2)i, and in 1911, 19,657. A day census of the 
C'lity of London, fak»ui on April 25, 1911, gave a ])opu]ation of 364,061. The 
previous day census, taken in 1H91, gave aC lal < f 301,384. The registration 
County of London (the London for purposes of the Census, the registration 
of births, dcatlis, and niairiages, and for poor law pui poses), coinciding 
with the adminiscrativc county, lirs an area 74,850 acres, and nearly 
coincides with the collective area of the Lor ion parliamentary boroughs. 
The population of registration London, of the ‘Outer King,' and of 
* Greater London, ’ (the area eovered by the City and Metropolitan police), 
according to tlie census returns of 1891, 1901, 1911, and 1921 were: — 

^ — 1891 1901 I 1911 ! 1921 

Kegistralion IwOTidon. . 4,227,954 4,536,267 4, 521, <^85 i 4,483,249 

‘Outer Ring’ . . . 1,405,852 2,045,135 ‘ 2,729,673 ; 2,992,919 

‘ Greater London . . 5,633,806 6,581,402 j 7,251,358 ' 7,476,168 

1 Aiva Hs,44f) nrrr-?. 


Occ'ujtation statistics of the population in Knglaud and M'ales aged 10 
years and upwards in 1911 : — 


- 

V»ales 

Fejuales 

1 Total 

.... 

218.021 

50,07.5 

2 99,. 509 

Defence .... 

20:>,n]7 

— 

20518 17 

rr<)fe.ssional .... 

.SOT. 578 

347.04.1 

714,021 

Domestic .... 

SS7,ti77 

1.73 » '»40 

2 121.717 

CotumcTcial .... 


151.321 

2, 2 U, 031 • 

A;.,M’icuItnre atnl Fi;slii!i„' 


9 4.822 

1,200,470 

liMl'iHtnal .... 

7.915.00.5 : 

2 4, 52,. 533 

!>,408,138 

ITiioccnincd and un^lH;ciflod 

'2,20S.r,H5 , 

10 0'2(>.3T9 

12,23 4,914 

Total . 

' a of. 2. 200 

1 4.357 113 

28,519,813 

2. Scotland. 


Area 29,796 s<iuarc niiies, including its islands, 186 in iuiiuWt, l>ut ex- 
• luding inland water o09 s<inare niiles. 

Population (including military in tlic barracks ami seamen on board 
vessels in the h irbours) at the dati\s of tlie several censuses ; — 


Dat e of j 
Kti«nn^‘ration 

Pojailation j 

Pojj. per 
»q, mile 

Date of 1 
Enumeration j 

Populathm 

Pop. per 
sq. rni'te 

* 1801 

1.608 iVO ; 

54 

1871 'I 

3,360,018 

113' 

1811 ! 

1,80.'), 864 i 

60 

1S.«1 1 

3,735,573 

125 

18‘il 

2,091,r.21 1 

70 

1891 ' 

4,015,6-17 

13,^. 

1831 I 

2,364,386 i 

79 

l.»0’ i 

4,472 103 

150 

1841 ! 

9.620.184 : 

38 

1911 

4,760,904 

160 

1851 I 

2,883,742 i 

97 

19-.; 1 ; 

4,882,288 

164 

1861 ! 

3,062,^04 1 

100 

1 
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The nun\J)er of married persons in 1911 )jiras 1,606,582 (743,747 males 
and 762,835 females), and widowed, 264,109 (82,612 males and 181,497 
females). 

There are 33 civil counties, as follows 




^^Are/i in 
Statute 
Acres 

' Ceusng Popu]pit 

; • - - • 

• •! 

1901 ( 1911 

Total j ToUd 

: 

3 ■ 

Estimated 
Population 
mid 1022 

1. 

AberdecTi 

l.‘i61,,52J 

: 304.4.39 

312,177 

300,980 

303,700 

o 

Ario-ll .... 

4,‘.*'.)0.472 

1 73.042 

70,902# 

78.850 « 

70^1t>o 


Ayr .... 

721.523 

254,40* 

; 20s, 337 

290.254 

204“0M) 

5S,2ntf 

4. 

Banff .... 

40.3.053 

! 01,488 

' 01,402 

^57,203 

5. 

Berwick 

202,. 535 

i 30,)^24 

20,043 

. *28,305 ^ 

28.000 

«». 

Bute .... 

139,658 

! 18,787 

• 18,180 

• 3.3,711 

18.100 

7. 

Cait)*t»€rt.s 

43NS.33 

1 33,870 

32,010 

28.284 

28 000 

8. 

Clackmnnnau 

34,027 

! 32,020 

31,121 ^ 

32,543 

33 500 


Duujlarton . 

157,133 

113,805 

130,831 

150,808 

1»4,200 

lO. 

Dumrnes 

1)86,302 

72,571 

72,825 

75,305 

77,400 

11. 

East T.otliiaii { Haddin^'ton ) 

170.071 

! 38,005 

43,254 

47,4S7 

49 OOO 

\2. 

Fife .... 

322.844 

218,840 

207.730 

292,902 

208,100 

13. 

Forfar .... 

550,037 

i 284,082 

281,417 

270, 95t) 

272,000 

14. 

Iiivernc.s.s 

2,695.004 

, 00,104 

is7,272 

k2,440 

83,9GO 

15. 

Kincardine 

244,182 

• 4<b!»23 

41,008 

41,710 

42 0)00 

16. 

Kinross , ^ 

52,110 

• (),0Sl 

7,527 

7,903 

8,200 

17. 

Kirki'udlui.v'ljt 

575.832 

! .30,383 

38,. 307 

‘37,150. 

37,000 

18. 

Lanark . . . 

562, N21 

1 1,039,327 

1,447.034 

1 ,530.;'ft7 
’500.,^J7!5 

1,547,800 

19. 

Midlotliian (F:<linburgl!) 

2.34 f325* 

488,700 

.507,00)0 

.■,0S,<M!0 

2f>. 

Moray (Eigiii) . 

.304,0,31 

1 44,800 

43.427 

41,501 

42,; 00 

21. 

Nairn .... 

104,252 

9,201 

0,310 

8,790 

8,!ino 

22. 

Orkney .... 

240.-47 

i 28,009 

25,897 

24.109 

24.500 

23. 

Peebles , • • • * 

222,240 

' 15,006 

15,258 

15.330 

15.700 

2i. 

Perth . . . 

. ,1,505,802 

123, 2sS 

124,342 

1 125. 5 i5 

127 OOO 

25. 

’Ilenfrew 

153..332 

208,080 

3 14,. 5.52 

1 20.S.HS7 

30»,2t;o 

26. 

Boss and Cromarty 

1 077,2 48 

7't 450 

■77,31^ 

! 70 700 

72 200 

27. 

Hoxbur^'h 

426.028 

48,80 4 

47,1 92 

! 4«,08!t 

45 S(;0 

2H. 

Selkirk .... 

170.703 

23,350 

24,t.01 

' 22.f'00 

23.00t) 

29. 

Shetland . * . 

,352.310 

' 28,i<;«: 

27.01 1 

j 2.5,520 

25 0(4* 

3f». 

Stirling .... 

28>,842 

142,2'.»l 

10.U.001 

i 10l,72() 

I*(4,0i 0 

.31. 

Sutherland . 

1,207,014 

! 21,410 

20.170 

17 800 

18,0(KI 

32. 

West Lotliiiiu (LinlithgoiA ) 
Wigtown . . 

70,801 

1 05, 7u.^ 

80,155 

.83,0 6 


33. 

311,084 

i 32,l8v> 

1 


30,f82 » 

« 

3l,l(ju 

Tutal Scotland . 

. 10,070.406 

: 4,172,103 

~ • 

I.TOO.IMM i 
’ • 1 

# 

4,882,288 

4.OO7,C<'0 


Of the total popularioii 1911, 91 '7 ]»cr cent, were Imrn in Scotland, 
3*47 per cent in England an i Wales, 3’67 i^er cent, in Ireland, 0*52 [>er cent, 
in foreif'n countries, and 0 61 ^*r cent, elsewhere. , 

Inhabited houses ftll, 1,013.369 • uni nhabitet^, 89^0gt) ; building, 4,713 ; 
total, 1,107,147. The avdlage niuuRrof persons to eaol^ inhabited house 
wa.s 4*92 in 1891 ; 4*82 in 1901 ; and 4*70 in 1911. 

The ‘ urban ' «f»opu lat ion * 01 * Sco’kind in 1911 is defined as the popu* 
latio|^ of localities cont.diiing ov^t 1,000 jiefton-s, and are Jnirgh.s, si^cia) 
scavenging districts, or speciaf lighting distiicts. On Uiiif basis the * urban ’ 
population was 3,591 276 or 75*4 per cent, of tlie 1114 ^ 1 ^ and tlio ‘rural' 
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pojmlation 1,169,628 or 24*6 per cent. Population of the principal 
burghs 



1 Census Population. 

OB - Ci 


Census 

Population. 


Jlurejli?. 




Burghs 

— 

— 



1 101 1 

1 

1021 

w ~ 


1911 

1921 

^ 

(tlasgow 

7S4,4'.)(i 

l,03t/M;u 

l,C37,‘O0 

Coatbr Ige 

43,2-f) 

43,909 

44,0(H) 

Kdiniairgli . 

:r20,3i8 

42u,‘2Si 

4-2u,r.0u 

Dtiriferuiline . 

29,213 

r sso 

41.00(4 

Dundee . . 


1GS,217 

l(>7,60o 

Kirkealdy 

39.001 

.39,501 

89,000 

Ab»*rdeen . 

l<J3,H'.tl 

lr>s,i‘00 

1. OH, 700 

fl.'iiiiiltuii 

38.044 

39,420 

39,500 

Paisley 

84,4'.:j 

•Si, ^37 1 

85.000 

Kilmarnock . 

34,728 

! 35,758 1 

35,000 

riToeiiock 

7.^,M0 

si,l2() i 

81,800 

Ayr 

32.9x0 

1 35.741 i 

1 30 100 

Vfotherwtdl , 

40, .‘-{^0 


(;9,3«)0 

Falkirk . 

33,574 

3.3,312 1 

i .3 3,. 300 

rijj'iebai.k . 

» 

] 

4«v'0 '* 

47,.5<m 

Perth 

85, 854 

33,208 ' 

33,000 


The )ccnpatirus of the population aged 10 years and upwards, according 
ro the census of 1911, were as lollows : — 


— 

lUaica 

Females 

Total 

Oovernnu’iit and defence 

42,476 

4.932 

47,408 

Professional .... 

15, 71 a 

35,962 

81,675 

Doniostic .... 

34,488 

1 66,57 8 

201,066 

Cornnu?rcia] -upI transport 

215,021 

.>7.84-1 

283,465 

Agricultural and fishing . 

193,731 

33,380 

227,111 

Industrial .... 

911,728 

314,514 

1,226,242 

Total rcoupied 

1,473,757 

593 210 

2,066,967 

Unoccupied and non-produc- 




tive . . . . 

309,624 

1,338,410 

1,647,434 

Total .... 

1,782,781 

1,931,620 

3,714,401 


3. Ireland. 


Area 32,586 .mpiare miles ; population at ditferent census periods : — 


Year of 
Census 

Poi'ulation 

i Pop. ]ter 

1 s<p mile 

Year of 
CenMis 

Population 

! Poi>. jter 
s«}. mile 

1801 

5.395,456 

; 166 

1861 

5,798,564 

178 

1811 , 

5,937,856 

i 186 

1871 

5.412,377 

167 

1821 

6,801,827 

i 209 . 

1881 

5,174,836 

159 

• 1831 

7.767 401 

239 

189i 

4.:D4.750 

144 

1841 

8,175.121 

i 251 

1901 , 

4,458.775 

1S7 

1851 

6,552,385 

1 201 

1911 i 

4,390.219 

135 


Xoren«us wn* taken in li*i. 


l^ie number of»married persons in 1911 was 1,191,142 (589.861 males and 
601,281 females), ^lid widowed, 296,263 (91,523 iiiaKs and 204,740 females). 
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Oi the ttftal population in 1911, 96*4 per cent were born in Trclantl, 2 1 
per cent, in ftn^land and Walcs/O'^per cent, Scotland, and 0*0 per cent, 
abroad. 

Inhabited houses, 1911, 861,879; 1901, 858,162 ; 1891, 870,678. Unin- 
habited houses, 1911, 69,010 ; 1901, 74,32i ; 1891, 69,320. Houses building, 
1911, 3,608 ; 1901, 2,636; 189lf 2,602. 

The civic po])alation in 1911 i.s slunvn in the following table : — 


In Towns of 

Ni^ of 
Tow^s 

# 

IiAabitAiits 

• 

iPer cont. of Total 
Population 

Over 100,000 .... 

2 

691.749 

' 15-5 

Retween 50,000 and 100,000 

1 

76,673 

1-7 

„ 20,000 and 50,000 " . 

5 

173,396 

40 

,, 10,000 and 20,000“' . 

14 

: , 169,5.54# 

^•9 

,, 5,000 and 10,000 

23 

152.270 

3-5 

,, 2,000 and 5,000 

64 

206,453 
<■; • 

• i-7 

Total 

09 

1,470,595 • 

33*5 


T 


In 1901, the ‘civic’ population numbered 1,384,929, or 31 1 percent, of 
the total pojiuUtion. 

The population was divided as follows according to occupation in 1911 
and 1901 


- 

Males 

Females | 

. . . j 

Total, 1011 

Total, 1901 

Professional class , 

103,603" 

37,531 i 

141.134 

* * 131,0:!'. 

Domestic ,, . 

25,831 

144,918 

170,749" 

219,418 

Commercial ,, 

101,396 

9,717 

111,1 43 

• 97.889 

Aerricultural ,, 

721,669 

59,108 

780,867 

87ti.0.i2 

Industrial ,, 

Indefinite ami non- 

434,699 

178,698 

613,397 

:* 639,1]:: 

productive 

801,850 

1,768, '079 

2,572,929 

. 2,494,958 

Total 

2,192,048 

2,198,171 

4,390,219 

4,458,77.'. 


4. Isle of Man and Channel Islands. 


The population of these Islands was 
cessive censuses : — 

found to be 

a.s follows 

< 

the sue- 

Islands 

I 

Census I^oj ulatiou 

Area 

in .Statute 
Acres^jlOL'l 

1001 

1011 

1021 

Isle of Man 

Jersey ... . 

Guernsey, Herm, and Jethcfii 
Alderney . . < . 

Sark, Brechou, and Lihou 

54,752 
52,576 
40,4i‘4 • 
2,062 

606 

• 

52,016 

51,89% 

41,858 

2.561 

; 582 ; 

60.238 

4'»,494 

f • ( 

■ 40,120 
)• 1 

1 45,825 
28,71? 
16,018 
1.962 
1,386 

Total. . . 

1^0,370 

■# 

1 148,915 j 

^49.85^ 

; 193,4t)8 
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JI. Movement of the Population. 
1. IiirfJt.fi, Deaths^ and Marriages. 


England and Wales, 


Year 

1 Estir!iate<i j 

j ! 

Total Births 

Illef/itinjate 

Births 

Deaths 

' Marriages 


1 at .‘ictli J une j 

1 j 




I'JH 

36,980,684 j 

C 79, 093 

37,329 

516,742 

■ 294,401 

1919 

36,800.000 : 

692,438 

41,876 

f- 04, 203 

! 369.411 

1920 

37.521,000 : 

957.994 

44,267 

466,213 

' 379,658 

1921 

37.8S5,li4-2 * 

848.isli 

33,618 

458,629 

320,852 

1022- 

• i 

38,158,000 

7fc0,187 

33,0 18 

486,829 

299,360 

- 

* < 'c nsuH f''<; 

ores for June I'J. - I’rovisioi.al ilg’ircs. 


Ill lO-J 

2 llie ).r.'i])ortion of male to fcinalo births was 1,050 

male to 1,000 

feT!\:i]e 






• 


Scotland. 



\rhr 

EsriiiiattMl . 

Toial BirtliS ' 

1 

Illetribir.ate 
Births i 

Deaths 

1 Marriages 


at xotli J > lU' 




191 \ 

1,717,167 

123.!»31 ' 

8,879 

73, 557 

35,049 

1919 

4,82'I.077 

106.268 , 

8.424 

75.149 

; 44,137 

1 920 

1,^64,396 

136.r.3^ 

10, 07 

68, 179 

, 46,838 

1921 

4, 882,2^ S * 

123,196 ; 

8,757 

66.211 

39,268 

1922 

4,904,217 

o 

Zfj 

Kjy 

7. SSI 

72.904 

34.394 

1 ( ’envus tigmes. 


Troportion of malt! to fcnialu births iu was 1, 016 to 1,000. 


Ireland. 


• 

F.vrirnat <1 


Yt ar *• 

PoV' I'lliuti 
at Hfi! !i ,1 i.m* 

T.-l.il Bath 

1914 

•4,381.398 

98,806 

1918 

4,3!»9 OOO 

87 301 

1919 

4.4 62.000 

89.325 

19^6 

1. 185.0<.0 

99.^36 

1921 

4,494,000 

90.720 


lllejrif iniate 
Births 

Doatlia 

Maniages 

2.943 

71.345 

, 23,695 

2,726 

78,695 

22, .570 

2 ‘)06> 

78,612 

27,193 

8,313 » 

66.538 

26,826 

2,874 

63,838 

2-3,223 


•The proportion of niil^ to foiu.tlo births in Irehuui in 1921 was 1,052 to 

1,000. 

2. Emigration and fnnnigraiuni. 

In ihc thirty-ei^fit 3 '«*ars 1815 1852, the »ot.al miinbcr of emi;?rant<8 from 
t])H United Kiii^^dom uas 8, '*68, 592. Up to 1852 the er iigratioB returns 
JUitd? no distinct i<#n [n'tween British subject^ i,nd foroii;ners. From 1853 to 
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1921 inclusive, the number of naasengers of ^British origin, to 'places oxct of 
Europe^ was^ 14,410,000 ; and the imniber of* foreigners, to such places, was 
5,990,000, total, 20,400,000. Figures of iho j^^ssniger traffic to and from 
non-European countries in reeent y^-ars aro iiiven as lollows : — • 

; f — ^ 




Outward 

» 


InwarjJ 


Balance 

outward. 

Total 


British 

subjects 

f 

V. 

Aliens > 

Total 

/Iritish 
suyects ^ 

•Aliens ^ 

Total 

1913 

469,040 

232,051 

! 701,691 

227,043 

144,975 

372,018 

829,073 

1916 

76,479 

17.410 

' 93,389 

84,651 

13,929 

98,583 

1 4,094 1 

1917 

i 20,578 

7,293 

j 271571 

‘21,026 

13,010 

34,042 

0,171 1 

1918 

17,319 

5,505 

! ‘*2,824 

15,414 

10,550 

‘25,970 

3,140 1 

1919 

180,232 

21 272 

j* ‘201,504 

153, ‘230. 

40,371« 

I93d'0l i 

• 7,i|>3 
154,174 . 

1920 

352, >11 i 

85 CyS 

; 437,879 

180.004' 

103,041 

. 283,70.5 

1921 

268,259 ; 

10i>,248 

{ 377,507 

149,321 

7s,2/*2 

‘2ir. 5 n5 

' ^ 1 

14^,924 

1 




1 Balance 

inward. 

« 

9 

# 


A revise*! form of passenger list was adopted in April, 1912, this shows that the 
nniuber »»f British coiigrantH (excluding j»ersons onlv teinporarily absent from the United 
Kingdom) to places out of Europe, and the imnugrants of British nationality into the 
United Km d*'in were as follows: — 


! 

Emigrants. 

Iniiingrant.s. 

1913 ; 

390,000 

86,000 

1914 

215,000 

104,000 

1915 

77,000- , 

92. OOP • 

1916 

53,01)0 

58,000 

1917 * 

10 000 

12.*000 , 

1918 

11,000 

9,0n0 

1919 4 

117.000 

93,OOOU 

1920 

i85.noo 

86,000 

1921 

190.000 

71.000 

1922^ 

153,000 

63,000 


• J Kigon-s hirGieat Britain onlv. 

The destinations of British subjects leaving t>ie Uni-cd KinLulom for 
nnn-Kuroj»* an c<»untries in 1921 wem iiiainlv the United States (67, 4,^9), 
British North. Anierifu (84,145), Australia (31,700). Ne4^ /e daitti 411,307), 
British South Afii- a (28,13s), India and Ceylon (16,425). The biiTk of iho 
aliens travelled to the United States (82,144 in 192^) * 

The passenger movement between the Unile*l Kingdom and European 
cofTtirirB it^^lufhnq all pons in the Mediirrraio an and Elaek Seas) in recent 
years is given as follows : — 


• Pa 


Tear 



To U.K. 

• ^ 

»9i3 ; 

1,309^74 

1916 i 

212 491 

1917 j 

• 182.4S4 

1918 

171,2‘29 

1919 J 

* 425. isf 

, 1920 T 

725 25.3 

1921 1 

855,3 13* 


From U.K. • 

ani 




30 

• 

12.5,402 

2 J 9. 01 7 

6.5261 

2r)l,»»,5.3 

19.4691 

1«9,225 

17 9**61 

• 569 ^2 , 

144 391 

7.38,^) 

• 13 6071 

J130.5.5S : , 

24,785 


1 Balancu outward^ 
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The total number of Irish who emigrated from Ireland from 1^1 ay 1, 1851, 
o the end of 1920, was 4,338,199. 

Beligion. 

1. England and VTales. 

The Established Cliurch of England is Protestant Episcopal. Civil 
disabilities on account of religion do not attac^' to any class of British 
subjects. Under the Wekh Church Acts, 191-^ and 1919, the Church in 
Waies and Moumouth'<hire wl, dist staldished as troin March 31 19 jO, and 
AValcs was formed into a separate Archbishojuic Property belonging to 
the Church in Wales, and a sum of 1,000,000/. ])rovideil by Parliament, have 
been assigned to a temporary body not cxc.*- ding three persons, called the 
Welsh Commissioners, for distribution to a body representing the Church 
(calird C le Hepres«u.tative P>od^'), and to certain other authorities including 
t^io University of Wales. 

The King is by law the supreme governor of the Church in England, 
possessing the riglit, regulated by statute, to nominate to the vacant arch- 
bishoprics and bisl oprics. The King, and the First Lord of the Treasury in 
his n^ic, also appoint to such deaneries, prebendaries, and canonries as are 
in the gift of the Crown, while a large number of livings and also some 
canonries are in tbe gift of the Lord » hancelior. 

Tliero are 3 archl)isho]>s (at the head of the tlirco ‘ provinces ’ of Can- 
terbury, York and Wales) and 43 bishops, and 36 suffragan and assist^ant 
]nshoj)s in England and Wales. Eacii archbishop has also his ow'u particular 
diocese, wherein he exercises episcopal, as in hi» province he exercises 
archic])i8conal juri.sdiction. Under the bishops arc about -^0 deans and 
100 archdeacons. Ciidfr the Church of Liigiund Assembly (P -wers) Act, 
1919, ih»*reiR a ILational A.sscM.bly, called ‘ th«- ('hurcli Asseoddy,' in England, 
consisting a ILuise of Bishops, a House of Clergy, and a House of I^avmen, 
which liss power to legislate regMrding Church miiU^'r.s The two Houses 
consist of tiie Convocations of (’anterhiiiy ami York, wliich in turn O'Ui.^ist 
of the bishops (forming an Upprr llou>e). archdea' ons, and deans, and a 
certain number of pro-tors, as the represent at ive.s of the inferior obrgy 
(fo ming the Los\er Ho\iho). The House- of Laymen is elected by the lay 
incnd'er.s of the Oiocesan f ’•'iiference. P.ro* hial allairs arc managed by a 
Faroeliial Church Meeting and Chinch Council. Every m«-asure passed by the 
Clnii^h A sembly must be sir mitt^d to an Eocicsiastical CoiumitieH, ron- 
sistimj of*fi<teon memtors of Cm Houseof L>»rd'iu)o iuated by Cie Lord Chan- 
ecllor, aiui htteeu ineniben; »>f the House of Commons nominated by the 
Spe aker. Thi- Conimirt- e reports ‘>n a^aeh ineastire to I’arliau ent, ami tbe 
lueasnre Ix'eomes law if each House of Parliament passes a resolution to 
t hilt elb ct. 

The nuinlier of civil ]tarishe3 (districts for which a separate poor rate 
is or can ho made; at tin* consu.s of 1911 wasu 14,614. These, however, 
in cases, do not coincide with ecclesiastical {larisln-s, which have 

!i»st their old importance Of such jiarishovS there were (1911) 14,387, 
inclusive of the Isle of Man and the Chf. .inel Isleuds. Each parish 
!ijis*ita church, prc.'»ided over by a»> 'ucumlient or minister, who must 
i>o ill priest's orders, and who is kndwn as rector, vicar, or perpetual 
'urate, according to his relation to the t4?mix>mlitiea of his paiish. 
ITivate persons possess the right of ]>reseiitalto’' to about 8.500 benefices ; 
Cm patronage the others ’ elongs maioly the King, the bishops 
ind Athedrals, tlio Lord Chancol|or. and the univei'sities of Oxford 
and Cambridge. In 1922 there were about 13,600 beneficed clergy, and 
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7,500 c\ir^.es, etc. The contybutious in the Church of England in 1920 
am 'unted to 10,494,000^ ^ 

Of 33,998 churches and (diapels registered for the solemnisation of 
marriage at the end of 1920, 16,140 belonged to the EstahliNh^d (diurch and 
17,858 to other religions deiionynations. ^ Of the marriages > elehrated in 1919, 
59*7 per cent, were in /lie Established Chur< h, 5*v»perce.nt. in the Homan 
Catholic Chuivli, 11*5 per cent, were NonconformiMt marriages, 0*04 per 
cent, were Quaker marriiyges, 0*5 per cent, Jewish, ami per cent, civil 
marriages in Registrar’s Ofry-e • 

The fc/ lowing is a summary of recent statistics of certain churcht% in 
England and IV ales, Channel Isl.iiids, and Isle of Alan : — 


DeiiDinination 

* 

Sittiidg 

accomni*- 

dation 

Full 

Men> 

Ministers 

ill 

Charge 

. 

1 

I.ocail 1 
and Lay | 
I'rcaci ers : 

1 

Sunday * 
Scliool 
achers 

• 

Sunday 
S(diool 
S*d»nlars 
nnd Billie 
Class 

Wcslevan Methodist 

2.3S0,(MX) 

•100,000 

2,«)S0 

io,or,o® 

110 000 

S55,0t)0 

PriiJiitive MethiKli«t 

‘418,000 

1,100 

u.ooo 

55,0 »0 ! 

♦2( 1,-00 

United Meihod'jat . 

— 

1.40,u0i> 

710 

4,710 ■ 

37,000 I 

27 0 00') 

Independent Metliodist 

48 000 


.37:) 

— i 

.3,0o() j 

20,000 

W^-tilevan Re’orui Union 

ou.nOO 

8,0(10 

2.‘> 

428 ; 

‘2,4o0 ! 

23,000 

Co»«vr»«ational 

1, 27,000 

4.=)l,(Mk0 

2,8vt 

4,Sb0 ' 

()S,0O<) t 

('Od.UOO 

Baptist . 

1,.3S2.U00 , 

i 8 .n0,00o 

1.025 1 

4.8: 1 i 

53, (• 0 ' 

40 ' 0-0 

Presbyterian , . ' 

1S4 0-0 ; 

; 84,ot)0 

3-0 i 


7.400 

04,000 

(’alvinustic Methodist . 

*^o0,0(!0 

220 0<i0 

1,1 '*0 i 

1 20S 

24,oOo 

ls0,000 

Moravian 

Lady Huntingdon’s Con- 

n.cDO i 

1 4,OUO 

• Ifoo 

40 j 

2 

r.oo , 

% ft 1 

4,o0O 

n* xion . . ! 

1.3,000 ' 

27 i 

40 

2.700 

C)iur‘dies of Christ # . 

“ i 

14,-00 


2,()o0 


IT (7<,Kt 

Society of F'riendg 


1' ,000 


— 

2.<'0(i 

] 7 0 0 

Anglican 

8— 

• 

‘2,2o0,0<20 

1 

■ ! 

! ' 

182,000 ! 

i 

2,300,000 


The Unitarians liave about 350 pla<-e 3 «f worship, the Catholic Apostolic 
Church about 80, the New .Jerusalem (Juircli a.t-out 75 Tlie Salvation Army, 
a religious body with a senii-miliUiry organisation, carries f)n both spiriru.il and 
social work at home and abroad, and had (Deceuil-er, 1921) about 27,400 
officers and 13,000 corps and outposts, and 80, 000 local ollioers; their 

places of worship iR the United Kingdom have about 5r«0.0')0 si4t i^^s. Vlu're; 
are about 300,000 .lews in the United Kingdom with about 200 synagogues 
Konran ( 'atholics ill Kngl.ind and Wales aie cslntiate-l at 1 , Doll, 00<), 'I'licre 
are (1922) four archbishop^ of wb.oiu ou * i.*' a cannnay, tl iitceu bishops, ami 
one archbishop and three hi>hops auxiliary ; about 3,950 piiest.s (not, all 
officiating) ; and over 1,900 churches, chapebs, and stations. 


2. Scotland. 

The Church of Shetland Established in 1560 and confirmed in l*68pl is 
presbyterian, tlie ministers all b«ttn/9 of e^juaf raiiic# There is in each 
parish a kirk session, consisting 8f tlie minister, anff of several laymen 
called elders, lliere are 84 uresbyteries (formed group.s of pari.shes), 
meeting fre<pieii/:.ly througli^uf the y«ar, and these arc grouped in 16 svnods, 
which meet half- \ early and ca 4 he appealed to against tb% decisions /)f the 
presbyteries. The sujircme court i.s the General Asdlnnh y, which con- 
sists ofc over 760 members, jiartly clencal atid pai^y ky, chosen by the 
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diiferent presbytdries, with a few representatives from royal burghs and 
universities. It meets aiiuually in May (i nder tlie presidency of a Moderator 
apf)oiiited by the Assembly the Sovereign being represented by a nobleman 
known as L(.rd High ( oiuiiiissioner), and sits for ten days. Any matters 
not decided during this period rn: y be left to a Comralssion. 

Tlie number of pai'shes is l,4d:3 and the numb er of churches, chapels, 
and stations akout 1,700. UmhT regulations enacted by t »‘0 General 
Assembly, the iia^ishioners choose tiicir owr ministers. The entire 
cndowmt'.nts of the Cliuicii from all sources, ii jludiug manses and glebes, 
ariufuut ?o ab->ut 410,n00/. pei annum. The vnluntiiry coni ribiitbuis of the 
(•(mgrcgatioii''. for idi^^ious au<l cliaritable purposes in 1921 amounted to 
790,000/. Tlio number of communicants in 1921 was about 746,000 ; 
ministers, about 1,800; lay in is.sionarics, lof* ; Sunday scholars, 190,000; 
attending lUi)le classes, 56,000. 

* 6n October 31, 1900, tlic Free Chiircli of Scotland and the United 
l*r(‘sbyterian Ch. reli of Scotland (formed by secessions at various times from 
rlie Oliuich of Scotland) -onstitiited themselves into the United Free 
^'hurch of Scotland. A minority, representing 26 longregations, re- 
'^ardiijg tin in so ha s as tin* f rcu* Cliun'h of Scotland, claimed all the pro- 
jM-rty ami endowim*iit fnmis. A Hoyal ('oinmission reported that the Free 
<1iurcli was unable ad(*«piatcly to carry out all tlie trusts of the property. 
'I'lic ('hurclns (Scotland) A<*t, 1905, was passed for the apportionment ot the 
cliuich piopcity between the Free and the United Free churches by an 
K.\ccutive fummi-sion ot five, ami tbe result was tliat fundN amounting to 
tr*9.46t*/. were allocaleil to tlie Free ('hurob (310, lor general provision 
nd ibe rcm:umler for Uollcge provision and various other jmiposcs). 'the 
United ('lun Jr's foreign mis.«;ion was ext. ini '<1 in 1918 to the oversight of tlie 
r.ascl .Mission (‘ormerly umier Genuan doiuinatum) in tbe Gold Coast, The 
foieiffii mis don agents Jm iiuling nativt>>) e.xceeif 5,000, ami income 450.000/. 
Tbe Unifed ('hurJi bu<l, on December 31, 1921, 1,4^2 eongregat ions, and 
42 {U’eachii^ statioms ; 530,000 members, he.side.^ adherent^ ; 2,038 Sunday 
si lioobs, with 22,900 ti'aehei.s and 198,000 children in attendance. The 
‘‘Inircli courts arc the ( Jencral Assembly, 12 s\nods, 64 presbyterh s, arnl 2 
continental pTesbvteries. Revenue in 1920-21 was about 1,460,000/. 
'rill* Oliurch lias three theological colleges (at Edinburgh. Glasgow’ and 
.\bcrdeeu) with 19 luoh'ssors and lecturers. The Free Uliurch had in 
1921^ 176 congregations and stations, 91 ministers ami probationers, 
iiid one golLge. ( onuibntions t(» schemes amoniiteu to 20,599/., and 
•iber iiK’dme to o.‘),033/. There are in Scotlaiul some small outst-anding 
I’levbyte.rian bodies and rtlso Baptist.^, (\*ngrcg <tioin»li.sts, Methodists, and 
Unitarians. The Kjii - opul Church in Scotland has 7 bishopries, 418churehes 
and missions, 330 clergy, ami 59,000 communicants. 

The Roimin Catholic Churcli had in Scotland (1922) two archbishops, 
f air bishops and <mc bishofcauxihary ; about ,600 [uiests, 454 churches, 

‘ bapcl^. and stations, and aboui 600,000 mlherents. 

The proportion of marriages in Scotland according to the rites of the 
varkuiS Ghurches in 1920 was; Estahli-shcd, .9 0 |>er 'eul. ; United Free, 
22 9 ; Roman CatlnJi-*, li-3; Kpr*'c*H\l, 29; others, 7T ; irregular, 
16-S. 

^ 3. Ireland. 

Tlj^j Uomau TJitholic Church in Ireland is under four archbishops, of 
Armagli, Cashed l^uljjin, and Tnain, and 24 oishops. Wsides one bi&liop- 
auxiliary. On a yac^'icy the clergy of the diocese nominate a puccossor 
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in whose \favour they postujate or petition the Pope. The bishops 
of the province also present trfe names of two or three eligible persons 
to the Pope. The new bishop is generally chosen from this latter 
number ; but the appointment virtually rests with the cardinals. 
The emoluments of a bishop* arise fr<fm his parish, which is generally 
the best in the diocese, from licences of majwiage, &c., and from 
the cathedratieum, a small contributitm paid by incumbents of parishes. 
The incomes of all class^^of the Ro^aan Catholic cleif^y of Ireland arise 
paitly from fees, but priuc\a!ly from Christi^as^nd Ea.ster duos, and other 
volimtary^frerings. Number of priests in In'laiid (1922), about 3,830*. 

The Churcli oJ Irelaml (Protestant Episcopal) ceased to be ‘established 
by law' by Act of Parliament (1869) 32 k 33 Viet. cap. 42. It has 
(1922) two archhisho]is, 11 bMiliops, and 1,500 clergymen ; 1,400 churches, 
mcmbe:ship (1911) 524,000* Previous to disestablishment its income was 
600,000/., and its entire capital was estinlated at iT, 000, 000/. By* the 
Disestablishment Act about 7,600,000/. was allotted tf it by way of 
commutation, and 500,000/. in lieu of private*cudowmotits. TlfU Cluircb 
is governed by a General Synod, consisting of a House of Bishops (13 in 
number) and House of Kepresentatives (208 clerical and*416 lay members). 
There are also 23 diocesan synods. The funds of the Kepresentativtf Body 
on December 31, 1921, amounted to 9,887,276'. 

The largest Presbyterian body consists of 3.5 presbyteries, and has 611 
minisTers and 5^2 congregations, wirii 106, OuO members ; contributions 
during year ( 1921-22), 381, OOu/.; total church iucoine, 484,000/. This 
Church has two colleges, one iu Belfast purely theological, the other (Magee 
College) in lamdond^*rry with theological, literary, and scientific dopartmeiitM. 
The two together have 14 pro fes^of stand lecturers. , • 

The pro[)ortioi^ of marriages in Ireland in 1921 according to the modfs 
of celebration was: Rumaa Catholic*, 69*7 per cent.; Church pf Ireland, 
14*3 per cent; Presbyterian, 11*4 per cent.; civil contract, 2*3 per cent.; 
other ilenoiiiinatidtis, 2*3 per cent. . 

Instruction. 

UnirersUy Education. 

In England the highest education is given at tlic ancient univcrsiti(!s of 
Oxford and Gambriilgf-, the former having 22 collogt's and 3 private 
balls, and tlie latter 17 colb-gcs and 1 hall ; the uiyversity of Durham, 
founded in 1831, with a college of medicine, and since 18/1, *a colh ge 
of science at Newrastle ; the luiivtn’rity of Lp' don, fouiici*d in 1836 
and renrgani-ed in 1900 so as to be a t/^aching as well as an /‘xariiining bod}*, 
with 2 Incorpor ltd Colleges, 34 “Schools,” and *28 I-istiturious giving 
instniction in 8 facu ties ; rhe Victoria Univerriry ( Maiicbostcr). founded 
in 1880 ; thi* IbTm iigbam Univ»‘r.sity, founded in 1900 ; the Livei]>ool Uni- 
versity, founded in 1903^ the herds University, brnmled in 1904 : the 
Shettield University, f"unde«l in 190.5 ; and the Bri-tol I’liiversity, fdunde/l 
in 1909. There are al.^'O University ' olloges at Exeter. 43 lec turers, /to., 675 
students, 192^ 23 ;#Notting!iUm founded 1881), 134 jeeturers, amf 2^170 
students, 19*22 23 ; Readyii: (started Hlith the esfeiidi^h^uent of art clashes in 
1860), 135 le< riireis, &c., 1,475 sti/^lents, 1922; and SoMhainpton (founded 
1850), 39 leciurei^, &<*., 900 students, 1921. There lye special Agricultural 
Colleges at Carli.sle, Cirencte^t^r. Glasgow, N#*wport (Shro[»shire), Kingston- 
on -poar (Derby^, Wye (Ken ), Hcklield (Siislbx). and Ripley (Surrey).^ The 
university of l^cdrs, fomiden in 1903, has 3 colleges t/'Adin, Abervstwyth, 
and Bangor). In Scotland there are 4 universitie 8 ,>ja 2 j> at St. Andrews, 
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founded 1411 ; Glasgow, 1460 ; Aberdeen, 1494 ; Edinburgh, 1582. The 
Carnegie trust, founded in 3 901 with a capital of 2,000,000/., has an annual 
income of 100,000/., of vvhi(‘h lialf is devoted to the equipment and expansion 
of the Scottish Universities and half to assisting .students. The following 
table gives the appr(»xiin;ite number of professors, lecturers, &c., and students 
of the Universities for 1922-1923. 


Universities 

Nuinl)er 
of Pi<de.,- 
sor.s, Ac. 

Nu liber of 

1 HMiderits 

Jngl'ind-- 


1 

Oxford . 

100 • 

! 3,700 * 

Caiubridge 

170 

i 4 7,40 * 

Durham . 

1 ►'<) 

l,4ib« 

l.oudon . 

1,0.' 21 

S i 

Mfuiehoi^’er 

317 * 

2,700 • 

J^irminghain . 

217 

' 1,720 

l.iverpool 


2,»-20 : 

Leeds 

2 -'-8 

; 2,2‘.50» . 

Sheffleld . 

1T9 

2,120»: 

Rrislol . 

207 

' 1.040 ' 

! 

• 

I'oldf for haiglan i 

3,077 

31,030 


Univer ilies 

j Nnuilrer , 
1 of Profes-] 
1 .‘tortt, Ac j 

[Number of 
students 

Scotlattd 

Ht. Andrew 8 . 
Glaspow 

Aberdeen 
Edinburgh . 

i 109 

i 220 

121 

297 

' 770 

; 4.760 

1,510 
' 4,150 

Total /or Scotland 

747 

: 11.190 

Wales 

294 

1 2,530 

ToUls of above 

4,118 

1 44,750 


1 Conifrisiiij Jlo I niv^T.sity Professors and Keaders, and S36 “ Recognised Teachers.” 

2 Un<lergradtut(.!s. 

3 Internal Htudenls. In addition are external sind^ nta— /.e., niatrlculat'd 

ludr-nts who have not tAken a <fekrree nor Iwen rt^gistered as .aternal students. The 

iinniht'r of ft s^ may he estiniriled at .ahont o,0(-/ 

* Year 1921-22. 5 InchidcB evening students. ® Estimated. 

At most of the Unive^^itios and University Colleges wonien KtVjdent.s are admitted on 
niiial ti’nii'' with men. there are, however, several colleges ei Insively for female 
SiinlentM IJefdford (t*l teachers, Ac., r»9l> atudentst, R vmI Hollow.!* (H3 tea**her8. 201 
nt.s) anil Westfield Codeges <18 loaehers, &c., 120 students) in Uon<h>n . Newnhain (U> 

! nclters, Ac., 200 etuftents) and (lirt n (24 teachers, Ac., 240 students) Colleges in 

< ;itnbri«itre ; Ijad} Margaret Hall td teachers, Ac., lOj “tude? t.s), '■OM.erville Odlege 
(i.i teachers, Ac., 137 sMidenta), Ht. Hugh's CoIiei;e (9 tutors, 1*3 slndents), St. Hilda’s 

< ollc e <7 teachers, lOo stin'entsi, in < »tfor*U Tim So* iety of t.>xford Uoum Studeids 
' ufiibcvioi 22rj etndent.s in 1922. Women were first admitted to uiemberbhio of Oxford 
i'li'.versity, and to take degrees, in October, 1920. 

• ^ 

• Secondary and Technical Education y dt*. 

In Enwla^vi and Wales the councila of countie.s, of coujity boroughs, of 
fioii-county boroiigins with population over 10 , 000 , and of urban districts with 
population over 20 , 000 , are the local authorities foi higher education. U»'der 
Uii' Education Act, 1918, ('oumy a?id ('ounty Uorotigh Council.', are required 
(wiih the a[)pn»val of the Ho.ird of Educations and in co-oneration, if 
iH ce^ajfjry, with other educational authorities) to provid • r«r the development 
nnd oigaiiisatioii of e^lucation in their st-verd areas, ai-d in any ‘<cheme8 ^uh. 
Jiiitteduor a proval the Hoard of Education ,0 furthe ain e of thivS object, 
provi.sion mast be riiaJc,to secure that 'Idren and young persons uruler 18 
vt ;ir.- of age whall nitt he debarred by inaoili y to pay fees fp-ni tviviving the 
bt nehu of any form education from which t)m\ are rap ble of profiting. 

^ outinuntion -'Ohools are to b«' established, pr*-^tEng eourst* cf study, inatruc- 
fion, |ud physii^l training, without payment of fees, ’or j)eriii»ns under 16 
ycaisof age, and 86bf*4J«iiiently for tho.se under 18 year* of age; subject to 
certain excxnptionii ayfbndatice at these schools is compulsory for 82? hours 
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(ill some c^ses 2S0 hours) eacW y|ar.* Tlie students' employment may he 
suspended, if required by the Education Authority, on any day during 
which attendance is necessary at these schools. * Works schools ’ may he 
recognised, and must be inspected. I.ocal education authorities may also 
(with the approval of the Boaad of Education) provide or aid the sup))ly of 
holiday or school cam /Is ; centres and equipment* for physical training, 
playing fields, school barbs and swimming baths; and other facilities for 
social and physical traini^. rrovij^on must he madc^tfor the supply ami 
tiaining of teachers; and\<*achers anj stu^nrs may he aided to carry .on 
research. ^County and County Horongh thinncils must also ])rovide for the 
medical insy^ection of children and young peisons in secinulary .*Jchools, con- 
tinuation schools, and certain ojher non-elemenfary schools and educational 
institutions. To tliosc pur])05^s the local education anthoiities may apply 
money raised by rates, besuh^s devoting to tluni the rescue under the I^ocal 
Taxation (Cii.stoms and Excise) Act, 1890, and they may borrow rnonev. Grants 
are to be made to them by the Board of Education, amounting to not less tlian 
half the. net expenditure recognised by the Board.# They liat^e power to provide 
scholarships, including allowances for maintenance, and to pay fees : in 
schools provulcd by them they must not pay forreligiou.s in^nict ion ; in .schoohs 
not provided by them they can neither impo.se nor forhiil religious instrilction. 

In 1920 -21, there were in England and Wales 1,205 rcci>gTiiscd .'•ocondary 
schools on the Grant List, with 040,000 full-lime pnj'i’s (171. ooo hoys and 
166,000 girls). In addition there were 261 other serond n v Si liouls recogn'seil 
by the Board of Education a? efficient, with aheut, 46.000 pupils (25,000 hoys 
and 21,000 girls). Tli# laltor nundicrs include 60 luvpaiatory .M.liools (/.e., 
preparatory to secf^uiary school^ jiroper) witli f>,040 pujuls. There were 
about 17,950 full- time, teachers hi trie sc^’ornlary .scljonls ort tin- giant li^t in 
1920-21. The Ho.ard also recogni.scd a number of insl ]>rovifling 
technical instruction cmirses, and ilay technical class-s : .-clmolsfot nautical 
training ; nniver.^^y futorial classes ; schools of art ; ami evening and other 
part-time schools. Examwiatioms in science and art are field bv the Board, 
and scholarships, exhibitions, Ac., are awardcul to .successful comj>etitors. 

In Scoiland, under the E inration Scotland) Act, 1918, the hx'ai 
authorities for* the pnrpo.ses of edvicarion arc (‘ailed Gsiucation autliorities, ’ 
and the * education areas’ for which they are elected arc the burghs of 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, Dundee, and Lc-ith, and the count, ic.-i, 
including the remaning hurgh.s The.se authoritie s work tlnougli ‘ .^c'luxd 
management committee.s,' representing th(' ou-hority, tlie ]>aifnl;i, and the 
teachers. Adequate provision of all forms of pi^naiy, intci y^ediato, and 
secondary education in day schools, without payimuit of fees, must he ma<le 
by these authorities. They may grant assistarn^e, l?y payment of fees (in 
ca^es where fees are payable;, travelling exp* ii.ses, n^ainl.enam e allowann s, 
Ac., to suitable peisons, to facilitate llieir attendance at intermediate or 
secondary schools, or at u»ivei8ilie.s, training colleger, or oilufr educational 
institutions. A county etiucation authority may ahso provide books Vor tlie 
use of the resident adult population. Continuation classf s must he provulcd 
for young persons ii^idcr tlm •ge of 16 jcur.s on a certain date, the a^e limit 
ultimately becoming 18 xcars, and^tt^ridame il r(‘<^i4fcd for at least 820 
hours per year between trie hours ^ 8 a.m. and 7 ]>.ni.* In 1921-22 there 
were 1,108 contiiRiation cla.'-s centres. lu 1920-21 tli^uevvero 1 79,000 pupils. 
Exemption frock sucli attciitiahco may he granted in certain circumstances. 
In ^920-21 th<^e were 148 gran Vreceiving secondary schools, with an average 

• • 

t Sorqe schools have already been estaUibhe<l, but furth«|r provision is lenipvr/inlf 
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number of .scholar^i on the register of 47,r»l<^ Tli ere were 126 preparatory 
(le[»artinent.s of secondary scliools, with 45, /04 scholars. 

Efem c nt ary Kd itcalion , 

England avd iradcs. — Elementary education in England and Wales is 
under the control of the Eoaid of Kaucation. The local administration is in 
the liantls of the Couimls of counties, of county V)'‘roughH, of non-county 
Itorouglis with populat ion over 10,000, and ot urhan districts with population 
over 20,000. I’hc 1; st two authoritic' can transt''. their j)owers to the local 
(ounty councils. The educjdion authorities /ork through committees 
tconsisting of ineinbers of their own bodus, other persons wirh special 
(qualifications, and women) au'i seh“ol managers. Scnools aided, hut not 
jiiovidcd, by local authorities have 4 ‘ fottndation ’ managers and 2 managers 
<i|t[>oitjtiHl hy Couneihs. Women may be managers. On July 31, 1018, the 
uuuibei- ol Local Edu'-alion Authorities in England and Wales for enforcing 
scho^ at tcndan<“C was 318. 

*The local ed’ jatioii authorities maintain all public elementary schools 
,iiid eontrd the exgciiditnvo necessary for thi.s pmrposo. The only financial 
I' sponsiliility resting on the managers of ‘ non provdtled ' schools is to 
upply the buihbng.s. In the case of schools not provided by the local 
,iiit hoitiu-M, their directions as to .seiuilar instnietion (imduding the number 
Old ijuaiitii atioji of t»*achers) must bo complied with ; they have power to 
inspect thi^ schools’, and they must receive, free of charge, the use of the 
"chool-house lor eleim.-iitary Sfdiool purposes. Education funds are derived 
horn iSiate grants tto the extent of at least half the net exjienditnre 
liCoL’ni.sed by the Hoard of E<iucation), local rates, Le., and the education 
:i thorilic's have borrowing powers. Incoin*' from endowments for .such 
j'urpo.ses ol e’emenrary education a.s fail within the scope of the local 
' dii. ation auiliorit ics i.s paid to thc.'^c authorities and apjdied v\ aid of the rates. 

Eiemeiiiary eiliication i.s fita*, Atteiuiama! at school is compulsory 
brlwfcu Oic ag‘-s of 5 and I f yoar.-^, and byc-laws may he ina<io in atiy area 
!' 'iuiring att'uidaiicc up to the jige of 15 ye.ics, either for (‘tiihinm geneially, 
"r with certain e.vcepttons. (For attendance at C'ontinuaiion Schooi.s, see 
(bnve, p. 30.) I’rovision inu.st bo ^lade for cour.se.s of advanced instructiuii 
Inr the older or more ijitellig<-iit childnm ; and tor ‘ praetiiaL instruction in 
ouokcry, laumlry W(.)rk, housewifery, dairvwork, handicrafl.s, gardening, kc. 
The local education authorities may sup[>ly, or aid tlie supply of, nursery 
'('ho ils and cla^se.s lor children between 2 and 5 yeai.s of age, or such later 
i.' ai^niay^bo approve 1 by the Board of Etlucali<'n, and may make arrange- 
)nen!s for Aitenduig to the healtli, nourishment, and physieel weifare of 
^nich chihbci.T Din ing ; 2u 21 tin re were 22 Nursery Sc’hools w’ith an 
t’erago attendanco of <-20. Arrangements must al.so he niaile for the 
' (iuciniou ot phvi^ifiv’dy or mentally defeetive. children, and epuleptie, children, 
I’lovisinn may ii'.so he made for holiday or school (tani]r.s, centres for physical 
U.viuiug, scho'i) baths, and other facilities fV)rso<'ial j^nd ]thvsieal training. In 
K^iel ein nm.st.nires (sucji a** remntencs.s iif the hote.e.s ffom the school) 
boinl and lodging, xud other facilities, may be ]ut»vided. 

i’rovisiun miLst be made by local eduejui<m ’Oit liorities for aftiuiding to 
die Iwalth a..d phy sic I comldion ot elnldreu in [>uhhe eiememary i^chools, 
•Old tor the HUp[)ly n| iiomI.s. ♦ 

Employint iit of children under the ago of 12, and .stroc‘ trading under 
'he Hgi- of 14 , are prohibited. 

In 11)21, the number ol schooL (public, elementary, special, and certified 
‘ hu'ieiilii in EnghHid^ml Wale.s for oionientaiy elucation was 21,6S4, with 
' At present nnrscrv uro only to he established in .'•|:>cojal cirounrstances 

'Ud Oft tin f!JrppninrntRif ha4»?i. 
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accommocllvjtion for about 7, If 0,000 pupils. In 1922 there were 12,009 
voluntary schools for ordinary pufclic elementary education, with accommo- 
dation for about 2,685,000 pupils ; and 8,882 C(»uncil schools, with 
accommodation for about 4,401,000 pupils ; total ordinary public elementary 
schools, 20,891, with total ac-.ccpnmodatiea for about 7,0>6,000. The average 
attemlanee at these scho»')ls in 1920*21 was about 5,2?0,000. The number of 
scholars on th^ books of these schools in 1920 was : 187,000 aged under 5 ; 
4,494,000 aged 5 and ^der 12; 1,250,000 aged 12 and over; total, 
5^931,000 . The number o!5.ieachers in 1921 was‘170,000 ‘Special ' schools 
comprised^ in 1921, 61 for the blind, with acJ^jmmodation for 3/166 pupils; 
49 for the deaf, with accommodation for 4,599 pupils; 202 for mentally 
defective children, with accommodation for 16,328 pujiils : 183 for physically 
defective children, with acco^jifiiodatioii for 13,425 pupils; 6 for epileptic 
children with aecommodat\pn for 508 pupils ; and 45 ‘ccitiliefl e/Iicient ’ 
schools. There tvere also 61 f»oor law schools, on Marc% 31, 1921.* Drring 
1920-21, there were 25 Nursery schools recognis» d by the I^oard, and aboilt 
379 play centres. In 1920- 21 there were 92 training ctjlleges fo^’ teachers 
for elementary schools in England and Wales, with 15,451 students. 

Scotland , — Under the Education (Scotland) Act, 19f8, elementary edu- 
cation is controlled by specially elected ‘education authorities’ (ifrt’*under 
Secondary Education, &:c., p. 30). E<lu(tatiou is compulsory up to the age 
of 15 years, with exeini>tion, on certain conditions, for children over 13. 
‘Nursery schools ’ may be provided for children over 2 and under 5 y^^ars of 
age (or a later age, if approved by the Scottish Education Department). 
Existing ‘ voluntary * iscliools may he transferre»l to the education authori- 
ties. who mu‘'t ar,ae])t such traiisfer. After Novemher, 1920, grants to 
voluntary schools, made umier Education (Scotland) Act, •1C97, ceased, 
except in special i^^ircuinstances. 

Employment of childien under the age of 18, and street-tgidirg under 
the age of 17, are ]>rahihite«l. 

The niunber elemeij^arv schools in receipt of grants in 1921 was 3,113, 
with accomuio iation lor 957,000 [>U) ils. The average attcndanco during 
the. year ended August. 31, 1921, was 68^^,000, and tire average niiinbor of 
obildreu on the register, 769,000. These figures inelinle 104 int*-rmcdiatn 
schools; accommodation, lr),400 ; average number on register, 13,200 ; and 
302 primary dep rtments in intermedia»e .-chools, with 49,200 scholar's. 

In 1920—21 there were .50 special schools and 55 special classes in primary 
.schools, for blind,'*dcaf and d«dective, et*. children, wi<h 7,2 Ckscljolar?. 

There were, in 1921, 24,358 certirtcated teachers and 12^ a.ssistaut 
teachers. In 1921-22 there were, at 4 train ir?^ centres aiHi 3 training 
colleges, 2,t’27 senior stndf?nts ; and 3,463 junior s^aulenls, Ac., at a large 
numb r of training C' litre.s. 

The total expenditure (including that on adininislmtion) from public 
funds for education in IJnglind and Wales in 1921-22 and for" Scotland 
1920-21 was ; — ^ 


1 I’riKH rate-i j 

Fn»nt taxes 

1 • 

Total 

\* 

Eleinfintary .l . 

HUher . . . , 

. - -* j 

' C 

27,'27‘<..'.89 

6,795,408 

^ I 

!• 93^^002 1 

/ ! 

£ 

6^1.3 7,536, 
17,731,410 

* Total Engl ind and Wales 1*21 -^2 | 

34, 073, *17 

49.0^2, 1 

88,441,946 

Total 8c(»tiaiid 1920-21 . . . { 

5,518,621 

^^222.089 

11,788,510 
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Justice and Cxime. 

England and Wales. 

The Supreme Court of Judicata *’e is the ultimate authority in all cases, 
(jivil and criminal, in ICn^laiul and Wales. It exercises its power through 
the High Court of Justice and a variet}'^ of subordinate local courts. Tlie 
principal courts having criminal jurisdiction are the petty sessional 
courts, tlio general or quaHcr sessions, the cour^ j of oyer and terminer and 
gaol delivery, more jiopularly known as ^ assizes,’ and the Central Criminal 
Court, Two or more justices of the peace, the Lord Mayor or any alderman 
of the City of Loudon, or any metropolitan or borough police magistrate or 
other stipendiary magistrate, sitting in a court liouse, constitute a ]ietty 
sessional court. Tiit courts of <piarter .sessions are lield four times a year by 
Ihejusticcs of the c uiity. Similar courts can be lichl at other times, and are 
tiicii called ‘general sessions.’ Two justices constitute a court, but usually 
a larger nunibci attend. M'omen may be magistrates. Certain cities and 
horonghs have a court of (quarter se.ssions, with similar jurisdiction to the 
( oniity justices iu onaiicr sevssions assembled, in which the recorder of the 
borough is the judge. The assize courts are constituted by Judges of the 
lJigh(.^)lut (uriii some (;ascs by King’s Counsel bearing llis Majesty’s special 
eommissioii). These go on circuit twice or four times a year, visiting e, very 
county iu turn, and liearing and determining all civil cases entered for trial 
and all criminal cases pi'cscjited by the Grand Jury of the County or Riding 
cf the County. Trials are, in general, by jury, and tlio jury, subject to the 
direction of the Jmlgc on [toints of law, are the. solo jioiges of the facts of the 
('ase. Women are liafile to serve on jtiries. The Ccntr,.tl Criminal Court i.s 
the court of oyer and terminer and gaol delivery for the City of London and 
a laigc surrounding distriid. The sessions of this court arc l.eld at least twelve 
times a yerr and more often if ncces.sarv. The Recorder and the Common 
Serjeant, ami, if the unniber of the [uiseners makes it i.cec'^'sary, tlie judge of 
the City of London Court, sit on the first two days after which they are joined 
by one of the judge.s of the High ('ourt on the rota, for whom the move serious 
ca.se3 are resorveil. Criminal cases of speeial importaiico or eomjJe.xity arising 
ill any part of tlie country nia\ , )»y direction of the liord Cliief Justice, he 
brought for trial in the King'.s Hciioh Division of the High Court 
(-f Justice befoj'c three High C(»iirl Judges, the Lord Cliief Justice liimself 
)ir<'si<Jiug. A petty ses.siunal court deals summarily with minor otfences. 
Cases of a more seri(»as nature arc usually investigated by a petty sessional 
' ourt l.Kifofe being trieil at tlie scssioms or the assizes. To every ses.sions, 
assize, and to every sitting of the Central Criminal Court, the slieriff cite.s 
of the chief inliahita. its of the district, of whom not Ics.s than 12 an<l not 
more than 23 arc sworn and constitute a grand jury, which examines the bill 
of indictment against the accused person, hears the evidence of witnesses 
lor the prosecution, and if it thinks a prima facie <'ase for trial i.s made out, 
endorses the hill ‘a true hill.’ All criminal trials, except those which 
come before a court of summary jurisdiction, take ]>lace before a judge and a 
petty j<lry of twelve persons. Appeal is allowe ’ in criminal cases : {[,) on a 
poiiiT of law; (ii.) on a qiustion of feet or other sufficient ground if the 
judge certifies the rase as tit for apjKial, or the Court of Criminal Appeal 
grants leave to appeal ; and (iii. ) against thosonteuce (if not ,..xed by law) with 
tiic leave of the Ajipeal Court. On aeon victio’" the judge '^an, if he think 
fit, reserve a question of law (I it not of fact) for the Covut of (Timinal 
Ajipeuf, wliioh can ro^erse, amend, or afhnn dio judgment. The only 
other method of ^ecu* ing the revision of a sentence is by the Koval pre* 
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rogative, e^b^rciscd on the advice of the Home Secretary, by which a 
sentence can be modified or annuM-ed. No man can be tried again for the 
same crime after a petty jury has found him ‘ not guilty/ Nominally all the 
judges are appointed by the King, but in practice the Lord Chancellor (who 
is a minister, ex-officio president of the^House of Lortls, and goes out with 
the ministry), the Lord •Chief Justice, the Lords of Appeal, who sit in the 
House of Lords and on the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, and 
the Lords Justices of App^l who sit in the Court of Appeal, are appointed 
on the recommendation of 1||Le Prime {Sinister, aad all the other judges on 
the recomtwendation of the Lord Chancehor. '' 

The courts having jurisdiction in civil cases are the County Courts, created 
in 1846, Assizes, and the High Court. Above the High Court is the Court 
of Appeal, and above that the JIbuse of Lords. 

The authorised strength ,of the police force in En^and and Wales on 
September 29, 1921, was 56,908 (inclmling 19»307 Metropolitan polite), tfhe 
estimated cost in 1921-22 is 18,901,000/. 

Scotland. 

The High Court of Justiciary is the supremo cnminal court in Scojiand. 
It consists of all the judges of the Court of Session, and sits more or less fre- 
quently, as the number of cases before it may require, in Edinburgh or in the 
circuit towns. One judge can, and usually does, try cases, but two or more 
preside in cases of difficulty or importance. It is the only competent court in 
cases of treason, murder, robbery, rape, fire-raising, deforcement of messengers, 
and generally in all ca.se% in which a higher punisnment than imprisonment is 
by statute directed t8 be inflicted ;#yd it has moreover an inherent jurisdic- 
tion to punish all criminal acts, bbth those already established hf Ammon law' 
or statute, and suJh as have never previously come before the courts and are 
not within any statute. • 

The sheriff ofeeajh county is the proper criminal judge in all crimes 
occiirriug within the county which infer only an arbitrary punishment, and if 
the ca.S8 is tried with a ju^ the High C^urt has no power of review on the 
merits. Even in ca.scs indicted to the High Court the accused is, under the 
Criminal Proc«dure (Scotland) Act 0^ 1887, regularly asked to plead in the 
sheriff court, and minor objections to the indictment can be wholly or in part 
disposed of there. Borough magistrates and justices of t he peace have jurisdic- 
tion in petty cases^ccuning within the burgh or countj, and in a number of 
minor offences under various statutes. * • 

The Couri of Se.ssion exercises the highest civj^ jurisdictioiyn Scotland, 
with the House of Lords as a Court of Appeal. 

The police force in Scotland at the end of 1921 had^an authorised strength 
of 6,544. 


Criminal Statistics. 


Superi^ Courts, 



of personi for^rial 


MaleH 


Females 


Total * 


1914 . 

ms . 

1919 . 

1920 «« 




9,670 

4^1 ( 
6,746 
8,Ul 


(Asnises and Qourtef Sessioiia.) 


1,124 ^ 
1,088 
1,137 
989 


10,800 

&,904 


Convictotf 


8 , G08 

6,192 

7,226 
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1914 

1916 

1919 

1920 


Number of persons for trial 


Year 


Coiivicterl 


ScOTl.ANFt. 


Males 

1 Ft males j 

Total 


(High Coui 

1 of Justiciary am* 

Slicritf Courts,.) 



i 

1 

(«) 

i.ro 

103 

1,292 , 

1,012 

5S3 

197 

780 1 

630 

986 

308 

1,204 , 

1,018 

1,308 

ISO ; 

1,548 

1,220 


Irklan. . (Assizes *^ublin Coininission, and Quarter Sessions.) 


• 1914 . 

1,608 

272 

1,970 

1,410 

191S . 

918 

263 

1,181 

1,479 

737 

1919 . 

.,212 

237 

948 


(a) Exclusive of p fKons outlawed, and also of cases where bail was* forfeited for non- 
appeajance. 


Courts of ^^uvimary Jurisdiction, 


Indictable offences 


Non-indictablc offeucea 


Yrar ; 

P apprtdieiitlctl 

or summoned 

Con- 

victed 

Cum* 

initted 

Persons apprehended 
or summoned 



Total 

Females 

only 

for 

trial 

Total 

Females 

only 

Convicted 




EnOivAM 

* AND WaLF.S. 



1914 

1918 

1919 
19!*) 

03, 005 

01,018 

57,378 

01 383 

10,840. 

11,877 

io,r»u9 

9,995 

1 24,949 ; 
j 28.433 ' 

I 25,332 . 
i 28,142 ! 

10,193 

.5,988 

8,2»i3 

9,219 

043,770 

434,347 

522,448 

027,142 

' 107,955 

88,. 509 

1 85,834 

1 69,396 

i 

; 491,700 

299,007 
! 397,149 

1 497,087 


1914 1 

(u) 

2.3,909 

(«) 

3,9(K> 

Scotland. 

(M 

17,040 277 

(0 

ltl,8l9 

(c) 

20.820 

102.119 

1918 ' 

18,878 

3.199 

13,.5!S 

294 

00,404 

10,710 

80,040 

1919 

19,214 

2,716 

14,01.5 

30.3 

■^1,149 

13,04>7 

54,425 

1920» ' 

20,780 

3,993 

' 15, .550 

306 

120,738 

19,553 

83,685 


1914 


1,223 

1 nKI.AND. 

1,977 2,049 , 

1,14.6 1 1,165 1 

104,705 

25,850 

136,823 

1918 i 

4,30.3 

1,165 

98,!»f*9 

I9.8f0 : 

77.781 

1919 ! 

4.4.31 i 

‘ 857 

, 1,143 : 1,540 

90,99.8 

17,60vS 

79,051 


(al«f*ersona ‘ pi^ce^led against ’ and exclusive o* number ‘ coiumittad far trixL’ 
(b) Persona roportei id Oowii Counsel, wlio directed trial by Sheriff summarily* 
(<r) Ntunber * proceed': . against. * 

o 2 
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Natidiifl Insurance. 

Under the National Insurance Acts, 1911 to 1921, provision is made for compulsory 
in.snrance against loss of health, for the prevention and cure of sickness, and for 
compulsory insurance against unemijloynirnt. 

(i) National Health Insurance. --T\n» is administered by rtie. Ministry of Health in 
England and Wales and corresponding Departments in Scotland and Ireland ; by other 
specially con.'^tiUited authorities : and by api>roved friendly societie“, trade unions, Ac. The 
persons who are compulsorily ii mred, known as ewployvd contributors, comi*rise, with 
certain excep^^ions, all males and females aged 1C and i:f .der 70, whether British subjects or 
not, employed under contract of service ex'iucss or implied, whetheri)aid by time or piece. 
Among persons excluded are those cmplo} od otherwise than in manual labour at a rate 
of remuneration exceeding 2501. per year. Insured persons who are not nicmlx.‘rs of an 
Api»roved Society must contribute to a Po.'^t Ofllco Fund and are known as deposit con- 
tributors', their benefits are limitkl. Sjteeial provisions exist for married women, 
the army, navy, and air force, meroanlile marine, and certain other (passes. Certapi persons 
not compulsorily in.surcd /nay become voluntary contributors. Tnc funds are proA.ded 
by the employer (od. per week per employed person), the worker (5(/. per week by mak ; 
and id. by females), and the fctate. special rates arc applicable in Rises of voluntary 
insurers, and low wage-earners, and the rates in Ireland are Id. li^er for c<tntributois 
and ^d. lower for employers than in Great Britain. Contributions cease at the age of 70 
when the Old Age Pension Acts (q.v.) come into play. Tlie beAellts include medical 
tieatuient, sanntorium treatment, payments during sickness (ordinary rate 15s. pcf week 
for men, and 12s. for women), and disablement (7.«. Cd. per week), and (in tlie case of 
women) apayment of lO.*'. on coutinemrnt. Other bcnefit.s are also po.ssible if fnii<!.s permit. 

The number of insured pernoris under the Healtli Insurance Scheme in EnglamI and 
Wales in 1022 was about 15 iuiHiou-=:. 

(ii) Unemployment Insurance. — Thi.s i.s aduiinistcic*! by the Board of Trade through the 
Emplo)Mijent Exchanges, Trfde Unions, and Friendly Sccictie.-*. Under the Uneinjiloyinent 
Insurance Acts, 1020 to*1022, .substantially all poiscns covcie<l**l>y the Health Insurance 
scheme drccomjuils* rily insured against tiAcmployment, exccj't out-woikcfs uul persons 
employed in agricultiire and private domestic service. Employee* of local authorities, r-ail* 
ways’, and certain othOr juililic utility undertaking.M, and ppi sons witli right.s under statutory 
.superannuation schemes, are also e.xeinpteil where the Minister ofl..abonr certi“e3 that tliey 
are employed under coiuUlion.s which make the National Insurance unnecessary. The 
contributioua arc: liffm of 18 and over, lOd. ptr wetk from employer and 9rf. fiorn 
employee ; women of 18 and over*8d. from emjdoyer ai.dTd. fnun em))lo>cc ; boys bt tween 
16 and 18, bd. from cmplojer and i\(i. Irom employee ; girls b.etween 16 and 18, i^d from 
emploier and id. from employee. The State coiiliibutes, in addition, amounts ranging 
from 3gd. np to 6Jd. per person. The ordinary lx nefit con-sints of a weekly j'ayment of 15#. 
for men, 12#. f<% women, and half these amount.s to contributors under 18, during a 
maximum period of 26 weeks per year, subject to certain conditions but at tiic present 
time additional benefit may lx* paid for dependents, and the period of bi nellt is extended. 
At the age of 60 Insured contributors mav, under certain conditions, obtain a refund of their 
own contributions, les* any benefits paid, together with interoii. Industries uiayf with 
the approval of the Mini.ster of Labour, contnict out of thi.s scheme by setting^ip suitable 
.schemes of their own, 

•• • 

The numbar of ]»crsons covered by the unemployment scliemc is estimated to be 
aliout 12,000,000 millions men and 31 niilliona women). •The contrilmtious to the 
unemployment fnml iu 10’22 amounte<f to 46,200,0001. (18,100,0O0L by employers. 
15,800.0(K)L by employees and 12,30o,otj4)/, t>y the State i. The benefit i>aid in 1921 amounted 
to 58,5O0,()O0L, and in 1922 to 47,000,0001. 


Old Age Pensions, War Pensions,* etc. 

Under the 0)3 Age Pensions Acts, 908 to i919, every person over 70ycars of 
age who ha.8 been a British subject for at least 10 yeai-a ^ the dat#of tlie 
rcccipt^^f jKjnsion ; wlio, if a natural-born British subj^t, (or twelve out of the 
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twenty years, anti if not a natural-born British subject, for twenty years up to 
the date of receiving a pension has resided in the United Kingdom (residence 
abroad is allowed to count in certain circumstances) ; and whose yearly means 
do not exceed 49/. 17.?. 6d., is entitled to a pension : provided he is not in re- 
ceipt of indoor poor relief (medical and surgicpl relief for three months docs not 
disqualify), or is not a binatic in an asylum. The n inimum age for blind per- 
sons has been reduced to 50 years. An existing pensioner may in certain circum- 
stances bo disqualifed for receiving further pension s. For every borough and 
urban district with a coiisus population of at least 20,000,^ and for 
every county (excluding borougn and district areas) a loc^l pension 
committee (wlio may appoint sub -committees) is ap})ointed by the borough, 
district, or county council. Pen.sion officers (to investigate and report to the 
committec.s) are appointed by tlie Treasury. The central pen.sion authority 
is the Local Government Board. The weekly amount of the pension is 10?. if 
th(f yearly means ot the pensioner do not exceed 26/. 5s. If the yearly means 
Exceed 26/. os., the weekly pension decreases by 2.?. for every 5/. 5?. by which 
this limit is excee'hMl, up to 47/. when the rate becomes Ls. per week. If 
the yearly menns exceed 49/. 17?. 6(/. no pension is payable. On March 31, 
1922, there were 1,020,.3()7 pensions payable in the United Kingdom 
(:166,2r)5 to men and 663,112 to women), including 101,154 in Ireland. Tiie 
total amount paid in pensions in 1921-22 was ovtr 26,000,000/. 

The nuinhcr of war pensions or allowances paid by the Ministry cf 
P(njsions in Xovornber, 1921, was approximately 3,200,000, and the estimute<l 
cost in 1921-22 was 107,000,000/. (exclusive of 4,000,000/. for administration 
t xpemscs). 

The touvi )U’nvi.sion for pensions in tlu Imperial estimates for 1922-23 
was approximately 136,000,000/., namely, war pensions (excluding cost (d' 
administration) 85,400.000/. ; old age pensions, 22,600,000/. ; civil service, 
.5,000,o00/. ; na\ V, armv and air forct‘, 19.000,0o0l ; Irish police, 
2,000,000/. ; schoe‘1 feacher<, 2,000,000/. : .judicial, etc., 160,000/. 


Pauperism. 


There is a Poor Law, under a variety of statutes, apjdicable to the three 
Kingdorn.s, hy wliich pau}ier.s, under certain conditions, are to be relieved in 
their own hou.ses or lodged in workhou.ses or poor-ho\isos built for the purpose, 
'rho law is administered by the Local Government Board, through BoardvS of 
Guardians elected for tliopurpo.se. England and Wales, including the Mo- 
tro|>ohs and the municipal boroughs, are divided into 653 poor law unions, for 
'cich of which there is elected a Board ofGuardians. In urban districts and 
in tile ^lotropolls guardians are separately elec».c(i, but ‘ i rural districts tlie 
lural district counci’ h rs act as gua di ns for tlm parishes tliey repre.sent 
on the district council. Guardiains are elected on the same ])opular franchise 
as di.strict councillors. , Women arc eligible. In every civil parish overseers 
are appointed whoso duty it is to make and colU ot the poor .“ate. 

• • 

} In Scotland the nouulVktion limit does not apply : in Ireland the limit is 10,000 Instead 

of 20,000. 
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Amount expended in poor-r^iof for year ended in March for England 
and Ireland, and May 16 for Scotlfinid. For Scotland, the amount includes 
expenditure on buildings and loans repaid and interest : — 


Year 

i 

; England A Wales 

Scotland 

! 

; Irelvid 

Total U.K. 



£ 


£ 

1899-19QP 

11,667,649 

1,141,(550 

1,125,110 1 

13,834,419 

1913-14 

16,055,863 

1,609,358 

: 1,320,987 i 

17,980,208 

1916-17 

16,187,748 

1,567,621 

1 1,474.297 ’ 

10,229,666 

1917-18 

17,039,623 

^1,610,430 

1.599,531 

20,249,994 

1918-19 

18,423,883 ' 

1,741,174 

1,816,093 

21,981,150 

1919-20 

23,501,241' 

2,168,752 


*■ 


1 

Tile aggregate expenditure by local authoritiefl in Enclaud and^.\\ales, which is or- 
dinarily classed as relating to the ivlief of the poor, during the period of bC years ended 
March -Jj, 19*20, was approrimaUdy 7b0.o0O,000/. 


Statistics of Paupers. 


England and Wales. 


; 


A 

Lunatics in 


.ft 'a 

1st 

Januari ; 

f 

Indoor i 

« 

Outiloor 1 

if 

County and 
Borough A.syluins, 
Regist(‘red Hos- 
pitals and 

Casual 

r.-inpers 

Net U)tal of 
ju persons 
! relievi'U J 

. 



Licensed llouse.s 


1 

i 

1914 ; 

21)4,292 

388,917 

1«,941 

7,. -''98 

i 701,678 

1910 . 

is.s.iio 

•287,244 

83, 1 7-.i 

! 1,001 

1 6.64,917 

10-20 

189,2r3 

1 ao:,,s22 

S:‘2,-2-.S 

2,036 

1 679,418 

1921 i 

19‘<,9<>2 

370. nr.H 

H4,:iV4 

4,084 

i •’.»'.3.(‘.r.7 

192-2 ' 

L'16,773 

1,183,439 

s7,2S:>. 

<‘.,,672 

J 1,493,060 


1 Excluding casiftl paupers. *• i* ^ 

2 Deductions being lu ide for persons counted twice in tlie preceding colrmns. 


Scotland. 


j 

Jan. 15 j 

Poor relieved 
(Excluding Vagrants) 

Vagrants 

• 

TpUl 

i 

i 

Paupers 

Dependents 

Panpers « 

Depend enis 

t 

1914 ; 

66,7291* 

38,394 

103 

19 

106,245 

1919 . 

54,5fll 

28*2€7 

34 i 

♦ <■» ! 
»> 

82,835 

1920 i 

5.5,013 

60,137 

29,985 


2 

85,678 

19^21 i 

33,<88J( 

5.5 

. *7" 

9i,088 
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Irelai d. 


January 
(end of 
first 1 
week) 


Indoor paupers 

i Outdoor 
! paupers 

1 . • 

! 

In asylums 1 

! 

Total 

able-bSdledij i 

Total 

1914 

1919 

1920 

3,915 

2,151 

1 2,023 

, 31,440 

1 22,405 

I 22,882 

. 35 ,. "55 
i 24,550 
2-r,905 

; 37,. 

35, 80 
35,511 

1,G52 

1,396 

1,407 

74,844 

61,832 

01,823 


J ExcUuiiiig any who may bo temporarily disabled by sickness. 


^IncVided in tl 3 number of indoor paupers in Ireland are casuals, who 
rfiumbcred 394 in January, 1920. 


Finance. 


I. KkVENUE and ExPKNDrrUKK. 


Year ended 
Marcii 31 

Estimated 

Revenue 

Actual Receipts 

More ( + ) 

in the 

int^) the 

or lo-Ks ( - ) 


Budgets 

Exchequer 

than Estimates 


£ 

£ 

£ 

19l4iprf \N.ir 

> 194,825,000 

198,242,897 i 

f 3,417,897 

1918 

(538,600,000 

707,234., 565 | 

1 4-68,034,565 

1919 

842,050,000 

889,020,825 1 

1 4 46,970,825 

1921 

1,418,300,000 

1,425,984,666 

+ 7,684,666 

1922 

i 1,216,650,000 

i 1,124,879,873 


1923 ^ 

! 910,775,000 

— 

I -91,770,127 


^Estimat'* for <ire t, Britain and Northern Ireland. In pn ions xears the whole of 
i u'iand i.l included. 


Kxpenditvri 


Year ended 
March 31 

Budget and I 

Supplementary I 
Kstiinatea j 

Actual Pay- 
ments f ut of 
the Excliequer 

M ore ( + ) 
or less ( - ) 
than KsUinatea 

^91 4fjTe.vv.4ri 

£ i 

£ — - 

£ 

199,011,000 1 

197, .92,969 

-1,518,031 

1918 

'67,b31,000 

2,690,221,405 

- 71,409,595 

1919 

; 2,972,197,000 

/, 579, 301, 188 

-892,895,812 

1921 

i 1.271,168,000 

1,195,427,877 

‘-75,740,123 

1922 

j 1,160,521,000 
i 910,069,:00 

1,079,136,627 

--81,334,378 

^1928^ . 

— 

i — 


I Bee not# to pi'evtoua table. 
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The revefiue in detail for 19^1-22 (exclusive of 288,644Z. duties collected 
for and due to the Isle of Man, Ihut inclusive of the proceeds of duties 
the value of which is assigned under various Acts to local purposes), and 
the expenditure, are given below, as are also the Exchequer receipts for 
1921-22. and the Budget estimate for K 22-23. The figures for the latter 
year exclude the revenue and ex]>enditiire of the Irish ^rce State. The figures 
for 1921-22 cover the whole of Great Britain and Ireland. 


Sourct^ of Revenue 


i. Customs — Imports ; 

Cocoa, Chocolate, ka. 

Coffee 

Cliicory 

Currants . 

Raisins 

Other dried fruits 

Rum 

Brandy 

Other spirits 

Sugar, glucose, ke. . 

Tea 

Tobacco . . t . 

Wine 

Cinematograi)h Films 
Clocks and Watches . 
Motor Cars and Motor 
Cycles . ^ ' 

Musical Instrument-s. 
Matclies and Lighters 
Key Industry Goods. 
Other ait ides . 

ii. Excise — 

Spirits 
Beer . 

Sugar, Saccharin, Glu- 
cose 

Tobacc ) (home grown) 
Licence dutie.*^, ke. : 
Liquor 

Other . . , 

Railways . . . I 

Table Water. s and ! 

Cider . ^ . ■ 

Matches and Ligliters > 
Entertainments 1 
Patent media lies 
Other sourc^ . . ; 


Net : 


1 ; B.Mlget 

Exchequer Estimate 
Receipts 1 i 1022-23 
1021-22 ((!t. Biitaiii 

».V N. Ireland) 


; l,865,09li 

fi97,268| 

' 85.801 i 

118,55u‘ ■ ' 

309,415; 

284,986: 

0,638,785; 

3,010,577' 

l,891,585i 

35,947,008! 

17,581,050 

55,197,907: 

2, 750, 007 1 
254,^j01; 

4 5 0, 007! 

! 703,013! 

, 229,844! 

1,101,350.' 

■ 140,299'' : 

i 

! 1129,140,131 130,052,000 112,250,000 

51 , 277 , 92 oj 

121, 844, .583! 


813,257 

10,559 


4,504,620 

487,599 : 

191,119 I 

d, 247, 339 t 

2,122 325 » i 

10,279/“)4h 

1,328,448 j j 

. 47,250 i ‘ ; 

194/414, 862il94, 291, 000 160,750,000 

« * i *' 


J ia, revenne actually paid into the Exchequer durintl;th® f n*ncial year. 
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Sources of Rkvenux 

Net Receipt ^ i 

1921-22 (U. K ) 

Exchequer 
Receipts i 
1921-22 

Bi dget Estimate 
1922-23 
(Gt. Britain & 



; 

N. Ireland) 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

iii. Motor vehicle duties 

— 

, -11,051,106 

11,096,000 

10,600,000 

iv. Estate, &c., dutie.s— 
Estate duty ^ 

4.5,145,725 

Temporary e.stat^ 

duty 3 

1.593 




Probate and A ccou n i 

duty*' . 

Legacy duty . 
Succession duty 
(^or])o»’ation duty . 

V.* Stamps (exc'udiug 

15,939 
5,102,1 18 
1,198,207 
57,275 

.52,520,987 

52,191,000| 48,000,000 

Fee, &c., Stam-.s)— 

Deeds 

Receipts, Drafts, kv. 
Bills of exchange . 
Contract Notes 

8,488,004 

5,162,334 

1,428,743 

175,418 




Comj>anies’ capital 

duty . 

Bonds to bearer 
Bankers’ Notes, (fee. 
LicencCvS and Or* 
tiflcat^.s 

Insurances 

Other sources . 

2,155,509 

731,000 

231,315 

155,503 

901,319 

147,400 

19,577,271 

19,638,000; 18,250,000 

vi. Land Tax 

— 

577,490 

63(^,000 

1 3,000,000 

vii. House Duty 

.... 

1,942,584 

1,960,000 

• iii. I’roperty and Income 

Tax and super- lax . 

— 

390,285,016 

398,757,000 329,000,000 

ix. Excess Profits Tax 

— 

29,070,092 

30,452,000 

27,800,000 

Corporation profits tax 

__ 

17,701,395 

17,51 6, 000| 19,750,000 

xi. La|jd Value Duties . 

— 

450,261 

130,0u0i — 

1 

Total ProAuceof Taxes 

-- 

853,134,855 

850.713,000 729,400,000 

xii. Postal service . 

— 

39,471,942 

40,000,000 

35,667,000 

>'iM. Telegraph service . 

— 

5,6i»9,Sl5 

5,900,000 5,230,000 

^iv. Telephone .service . 

— 

9,070,469 

10,500,000 13,728,000 

XV. Crown Lands . 

— 

771,491 

820,000 

750.000 

xvi. Inttrest on Suez 

Canal Shares, &c. 

— 

13,807.337 

13,807,000 

14,000,000 

xvii Misncllaneous (in- 
cluding Foe, fev... 

Stamps) 

— 

lb7,. 84,678. 

197.140,000 

112,000,000 

Total non -tax Revenue 

— 

260,705,765 

268, 167, .>00 

181,376,000 

_ Total Revenue 





— 

1,119, <840. 020 i . 1 24 , 880. 0v;0 

910,775,000 


‘ Tfikt is, rttveiftio mutually pani into the Kxciiequer iurtng the dnanclal year. 
~ On property of persolis dying after August 1, 1894. 

^ On property of |a?r8<u*is dying before August 2, 1894. 
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The national expenditure chargeable against Revenue falls under two cate- 
gories ; I., the Consolidated Fifnt» Charges, mainly bestowed on the National 
Debt ; and 11. , the Supply Services, including the Army, Navy, and Civil 
Service. 


• 

« 

Braiichee of Expkndi ruuK 

_ \ ' 

Year ended March 

1 31, 1922 

i (United Kingdcmi) 

• 

Budget Estirnate, 
1022-23 

(Gt. Briiaiu & 

N. Ireland) 

J. ConsolicfSltcd Fund : 

National Debt Services ; — 

Interest of Funded Debt . 

Terminable Annuities . t . 

Interest of Unfunded Debt • 

Management of Debt 

New Sinking Fund .... 
Interest, &c., on War Debt 

• 

I ^ 

7,876,872 A 
2,693.008 
4,110,491 \ 

826,88 1 _ 1 
• 0,094,216 • 1 

307,794,347 ^ 

JC 

336,0<X>,0( lO 


33^,204,347 • 

336,«6u0,000 

Road Fluid . .... 

Payments to Local Taxation Accounts . 
Payments to Xorthern Irish Exchequer . 
Land Settlement .... 
Civil List ..... 
Annuities and Pensions 

Salaries and Allowances . 

Courts ot J ustice , ^ . 

.Miscellaneous « . . . 

10.795,000 
11.171,710 
1,10.1,393 
2,647,0*‘.0 
470,00u ^ 

360,064 
67,803 
631,076 
440,269 1 

10,000,000 

9,788, OOii 
2,600,000 
3,600,000 

2,o6u,0ou 

#. 

f. 

27,686,280 

2S,438,0<JO 




Total ConsoJiffated Fund Services 

€ 

359,879,027 

f!63,43S,04.M> 

TI Supply; 

Army ..... 

Air Force ' . . 

Navy ..... 

Civil Services .... 

Customs and Excise 

Inland Revenues .... 

Post Office Services .... 
Suppleineiitary Estimates . 

96,llO,uOO 

13,660.000 

SO,770,fK)0 

440,700,000 

6,760 000 \ 

7,440,00*' j 

66,977,CK.)0 

62,800,000 

10.896.000 

64.884.000 
317,466,000 

^ 1 2, 275, f 00 

5/1,822,000 
^ 26,000,(KK) 

Total Supply Services .... 

c 

; 719,307,0(HJ 

546,6.31,000 

Total Expenditure Cbar*p:eable a-ainst 

Revenue 

; 1,079,180,627 

910,06*9, 0(H) 


# 


The Exchequer issues shown^al^ove are those, T|fth which the various 
departments were aiif>plied to^mcet all requirements, whether original 
or supplementary. 

lit additiofi to the (ydinary expenditure aboi?e given, there were in 
1921-22 iaaueS to meet capital exf>endituref«nder the Telegraph (Money) Acts, 
1913 and 1921, 7,961,474/?; Housing Act, 1914, 65,000/.; the Post Office 
(Londion) Railway Act, 1913, 27,500^ ; amounting jn the aggregate to 
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8,044,9742. The money raised for Supply ^purposes by NationrZl Savings 
Certificates was 72,805,0002., and by Treasury Bonds, 333,610,000/. ; total, 
405,915,0002. The balance in the Exchequer on April 1, 1921, was 3,074,5062. ; 
the gross receipts into the Exchequer in the year 1921-22 amounted to 
6,740,172,7662. ; the gross issues' out of ^the Exchequer amounted to 
0,732,073,7422 ; leaving a balance on March 31, 1922, of 11,173,6302. 

The following were the principal items of the Civil Service estimates for 


1922-23:— ^ £ 

Public Education . • . *. . ' . 51,613,000 

Old Age Pensions . . . 22, 6 V>, 000 

Ministiy of Pensions .... 89,991,000 

Ministry of Health, &c. Insurance, Ac. 24,793,000 


Ministry of I^abonr. Civil Demobilisau'pn and 


Resettlement. &c. . ... 14,448,000 

•Railway Agreements, Transport, &c. . . 33,697,000 

‘ Ministries 0 ^ Munitions and Shi))piug . 7.186,000 

Coal Mines Deficiency ^ . . , 5,000,000 

Other Civil Services .... 68,112,000 


317,455,000 


The estimated expenditure cliargeable agaiihst Ca[)ital in 1922-23 was as 


follows : — £ 

Telegiaph (Money) Act, 1913 and 1920 . 9,500,000 

Hou.sing Act, 1914 .... 50,000 

Electricity Supply Act, 191 9 500,000 


10,0f>0.000 

m _ 

Tlie n€t expenditure for the Revenue Departments in 1922-23 was 
e.stimated as follows: Customs and Excise, .''>,120, 0002. :#-lTilaiul Revenue, 
7,154,7812. ; Post Oflice, 53,822,0002. ; total, 66;096,7812. Thus the total 
expenditure for Civil Service an^ Revenue Departnumts for the year was 
estimated at 383,551,7812. 

II. Taxation. 

The net receipts from the principal branches of taxation were as follows 
in tly years stfited : — 

f Kstate, i . , I Excess 

Y« ar ended C<t8tomshExci.sTri Ac. StainpsV House ; i Prolits 

M»rch 31 I I . . Duties' Duty ' Duty 



Thous. £ 

Thou« £ ThouK.£ Vhous.£ Tbou.s.£ Thons. £ 

Thons. £ 

Thous. £ 

lOirMT-i 

35,569 

89 65 ^ 27,16.5 

9,983 

6VK) 


! 47,241 


1916-17 

70,710 

56,4 8. S: 31,192 

7,764 : 

653 

f 1,88S 

i 205,078 

141,615 

i;u7-i9 

70.890 

88.57 8: 31,7.35 

8,6.54 i 

68:i 

1.911 

238,136 

223,110 

1918-19 

103,466 

59,063 30.8<M) 

12,417 

043 

1.80^ 

! 29.3,208 

283,977 

1016-241 

149.554 

188,782 42,760 

22,891 • 

071 

1,935 

, 359,434 

289,208 

loi;n-2] 

lori-22 

133,^51 

207,738 47,181 

26,541 j 

66f 

1.95»^ 

! 396,3.34 

2l8,0i>9 

129,140 

2q5;?66 •52,-521 j 


^577 ^l,94;i 

1 390,285 

2il,67l 

1922-283 

112,260 

*171,860 1 48,000 j 

18,250 i 


3,000 

V 329,000 

27,800 


1 The principal items Iflnlndcd in these branche.s tf avenue are shown on pages 46-41 
above. The excise receii>U in(’lado receipts from Motor vehicle DutieV 
Pie-war year# • • 

^ Budeet e»tlmate»*fo| Great Britain and Northern Ireland. In previous years the 
whole of Ireland is Inplwjf i. 
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An EisVess Profits Tax of por cent, upon the excess of profits over 
pre-war standai-ds was introduced m 1915, and produced 187,846^, in 1915-16. 
The rate was later increased to 60 per cent. ; then to 80 per cent, for 1917 
and 1918 ; for 1919 the rate became 40 per cent, and on and after January 1, 
1920, 60 per cent. The dut^' was tePininated in 1921, but large arreais 
remained to be collected. The yield is shown in the^abovc table. 

The gross amount of income brought under the review of the Inland 
Revenue Dejiartnient in\ho year etided April 6, 1^20, in the United 
Kingdom, was 2,970,604,000Z. ; in 1J)13-1^ it was 1,1G7,184,000Z. ; in 
1920-21 ir was estimated to be approximately 3,000, 000, OOOZ. Tlie income on 
which tax was actually received in 1919-20, after allowing for exemptions 
and aV)atements, was 1,416,22^,000/. The estimated number, of incomes 
above 130/ a year in 1919-?0**\'as 7,800,000: thenumboi actually chargeable 
with tax wa.s estimated at 3,900,000, of whie^i 2,790,00(Wid not exceed JOO/. 
The total number of incomes exceeding 130/. a year in 1922-23 is prp- 
vi.sionally estimated at 4,750,000. • 

Prior to April 6, 1915, incomes of and ftclow 168/. per year were 
exempt from income tax. From April, 1915, to April, #1920, the limit was 
130/. per year. In the case of toxable incomes, abatements were made, 
and also allowances for children, wife, and insurance premiums, on the 
lower range of incomes. The rates of tax per £ of taxable income varied as 
follows : — 



Earned 

Income. 

Unearned 

luconii 

f 

.M. d. 

«. d. 



9 . d. 

1913-14 

t) 9 

to 1 2 

1 

2 


1914-15 r 


1 8 

1 

4 t(j 

< 1 s 

1915-16 

•1 

,, 3 n 

2 


.t f> 

1916-17 |ud l!U7-tS . 

2 3 " 

, , 5 0 

3 


5 0 

1918-19 ,, 19J9-20 . 

3 

, , 6 0 

3 

0 ,, 

6 0 


From A[>ri], 1920, exemption is allowed to bachelors with earncil 
incomes below 150/. (or unearned Ijclow 135/.), and to married persons with 
earned incomes below 250/. (or unearned below 225/.) There are abatements 
and allowance's (for children, dependent relatives, life assurance premiums, 
Ac.), on higher incomes. The “standard” rate of tax was 6.v., but on the 
first 226/. of a ])erson’8 “ taxable ’* income the rate is half tlio standard rat e. 
From April 5, 192^, the standard rate was reduced to 

The gross income and income on which tax was received in 19f9-2(l were 
distributed as follows : — •• t 

Gro' H income Inromu taxed 
X £ 

Profits from the ownership of I.arids .... 51,1)40,000 "j 

,, ,, « HouHts . . . 2S7,5I5,Si35 > 175,247,480 

M n Other property . 1,290,300 j • 

Profits from the occupation of lands .... 98,950,000 37,241,400 

,, British and other Government necnritie.s . 9(),402,5’M 79,^50,071 

Profits from bnalne#<es, cone#. n.s^ profession*, em- 
ployments (except lbo*e of a publ^ uaturc), and* 
certain interest - • r * 

Weekly wage i^niers 803,815,809 79,226,100 

Others ],19j’,875,9ti8 832,987,791 

Salaries of Ooijemiiierit, Corporation, and Public 

Company oilciala ^ . 429,248,010 211,763,652 

^ ^ a. • 

. 2,97^00*4,086 1,416,223,250 


Total 
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The gross income from the ownership of l^nd and houses in 19'19--20 was 
distributed as follows : — • 



— England 

j Scotland 

Ireland 

United Kingdom 


1 £ 

‘ i • ‘ : ' 

£ 

j ■' £ 

Land 

. ■ 3(3,080,000 

1 .5,575,000 

9/^85,000 

1 51, 940, OCX) 

Houses 

. i 201 >,973, SOI 

‘ 22, 985, .508 

5,902,35() 

! 238,811,605 

Rccei[»ts from thc^,super-tax 

• • 




1,000/.. 

>,000/. . 

1,000/. : 

1,000/. 

1010-11 . 

. 2,891 ! 191 3-M 

3,889 i lOlo-ir . 

. 19, no 1 

1919- 20 .• . 42,405 

I'.'ll-l-J . 

. 8,01S j 1914-ir, 

10,121 1 1917-18 . 

. 23,279 1 

1920-21 . .55,669 

1 in 2-1 8 . 

. 8,000 ! 1915-1(3 

1(1,788 ! 1918-19 . 

. 3.5,r)C,o : 

1921-22 . . .11,851 


The estimated aggregate income of the sujH3r-tax payers iu 1920-21 was 
500,0^00, 000 the e.'iiniatcd yield 60,500,000?., and the estimated number 
nt^persons chargeable, 77,000. ?>uper tax is payable by persons with incomes 
( xcceding 2,000/jper year (prior to 1914-15, 5,000/. per year ; from 1914-15 
to 1917-18, 3,000/.»per year,#and in 1918-19 and 1919-20, 2,500/. per year). 

In accordance wdth various Acts ])asscd between 1888 and 1911, there 
ire paid out of the ?JonsolulatcdFund to the Local Taxation AccOUntS of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland sums equivalent to the ])rocccds (in some 
cases, of the year 1908-9, and in other ca-scs of the current year) of certain 
excise licence duties, part of the beer and spirit duties, and part of the pro- 
bate and estate duties. Certain other grants are also payable. 

The payments actually made to the Local Taxation Accounts iu 1921-22 
a 10 giveu'as follows : — • 



Gii account 
of Leer and 
spirit duties 

On accoiai? 
of licence 
duties 

pn uccomit 
of estate 
duiic> 

f 

Other 
graTy,s, At. 

'I’otal 

ravDJcnts to ; 
Englan.l . 
Scotl.and . 

Ireland . 

£ 

1,107,260 

152,218 

113,916 

£ 

2,673,094 

392.013 

a 202,8 to 

£ 

4,6(V1.807 
632,524 
368,7 1 5 

• £ 

60,000 

98,541 

765,7-57 

£ 

8,445,161 

1,275,826 

1,451,228 

Tolal payitn^nts 

1,373,4 24 

3,2ti7,947 

5,606,046> 

924.:U*S 

11,171,715 


III. National Deht. 

• • * . . 

l»orro\Aing by tlic State on the security of taxes was }>ractised iu Norman 

times, but t^e National Jhibt really dates from the time of AVilliam III. 
I'he acknowledged debt in 1689 v*as about 664,000/., on which tlie annual 
( barge for interest and ifianagement was only 40,000/. At various subsequent 
dates tlio amounts were as follow.s (including the Irish debt throughout) : — 


Year 

1727. 

1 703. 
177.\ 

1784. 

1708. 

ISlf,. 

1817. 


Aicci.nion of George 1 1. . 
Oomrnencctnent oiHeven iLcars’ V 
End .. M# * ** 

Conunencenient American War 
End ,, ., 

Commenemnent of Fiiench Wars 
End ,, ,, 


Annual Annuities only 
^^charge, Includ- (included in pre- 


Debti 

iug annuities 

vions column) 

Bullion £ 

Million £ 

Million £ 

52 

2*4 

0-2 

'ar 75 • 

2't 

0 2 

¥3* 

. 127^ 

5*0 

0-5 

4’7 

• 0‘5 

24.3 

9-5 « 

1’4 

248 

9-7 

1 3 

861 • 
sh 

82-6 • 

19 

. 6S1> • 

31*6 

2 0 


•Kxchequerf 

1 These amounts d^ not include Uie capital value of terminable annuities. 
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if, 


Year 


Orosa debt 

including Annual Annuitiei 
terminable charge, includ- (included in pre- 
Bebti annuities ing annuities tious column) 


Million £ Million £ Million £ 


Million £ 


1854. Commencement of Crimean "WAr . 

1857. End ^ „ 

1899. Commencement of Boer War 
1903. End „ „ . . 

1914, Commencement of Euroj^ean War 

1919. (March 31) 

1920. 

1021 . „ 

1922. ,, 

1 These ammmta do not include Hhe capital value of tcniiinahle annuities. 

2 liicludin;? 1,090,000,0001. owing toother countries (mainly the U.S.A. : 920,000,000^ 

at par). , 


775*' 

802 

27*4 

3*9 

608 

837 

^ 28*6 

4-0 

699 

635 

28*2 

7*3 

743 

798 

27*0 

6*5 

6J8 

708 

m 5 

3*2 

7,460 

7,481 ' 
7,Sf9 

*270-0 (1918-19) 

2*6 

7,S5S^ 

382*0 ( r019-20) 

2-6 

7,606 

7,6*23 

349*6 (1920-21) 
332*3 (1921-2*2) 

2-6 

7,704 

7,7-21 * 

2*6 


The following statement shows the total amount of thfe Gross Liabilities 
and the Assets of the State on March 31, 1922 f — 


Liabilities : Million £ 

Funded Debt 314-5 

Estimated Capital Liability of Terminable Annuities . 16'2 

Unfundo<i Debt ......... 7,315 ‘d 


Million £ 


7,076*3 


/>«« Honds tendered for Death Duties .... 22*0 

Other Capital Liabilities ; 7,651*3 

Telegraph Acts, 1892 to'i013 24 0 

Tele]‘hone Transfer / ct, 1911 5*0 

Uganda Kailway Acta, 18% to 1902, .n . . . . 1-2 

Public Offices (Acquisition of Kite) Act, 1895 ... 0*3 

PublicOfficcs(Wt'iitehall)8ite Act. 1897 .... 0-3 

Royal Niger Company Act, 1899 0 3 

Naval Works Acts, 1895 to 1905 9 0 

Military Works 1897 to 1903 4 -4 

Land Registry (New Buildings) Act, 1000 . . . . 0-‘2 

Pacific Cable Act, 1901 I -.5 

Public Otticp.s Site (Dublin) Act, 1003. . '1 . . 0*1 

Public Buildings Expenses Act, 1903 1*0 

Cunard Agreement (Money) Act, 1904 .... 0*8 

Post Office (London) Railway Act, 1913 .... 10 

Housing Act, 1914 16 

Anglo-Persian Oil Co. Acts, 1914, 1919 .... 0 9 

Uneinployinenc In 'urance Acts, 1%'1 .... 110 

^ 


Total Gross Liabilities 7,720*5 

Assets : £ 

Suex Canal Kiiares, market value (March 31, 192-2) 19 7 

Other Assets i 92*9 £ 

112*6 

Exchequer Balances at the Banks of England and Ireland . . . |1‘2 


1 Excluding advances from vfcltes of credit to Dom!w«onii, AlPed Powers, and other 
war asseta. The.se loans were estimated to ">€ at March 81, 1921 : loans owing by Allies, 
1,787 millicn ; Dominions, 156 million ; ioans for relief, 17 iwlllion { other loans and surplus 
stores, Ac., 3 milli n ; total 1,963 million. 

The total expenditure on itccount of debt in 1921-2*2 charged against the revenue 
was 332,294,0001. ^ . 

The net increase In the aggregate gross liabilities of„ the State in 1921-22 was 
97,436,0S6L 
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IV. Local Taxation. Revenue. 


1 

Receipts from 

♦ 

England and 
Wales 
(1918-19) 

Scotland i 
(1917-18) 

Ireland 

(1918-19) 

• 

Rates ........ 

Water, Gas, & Electric Light Undertakings 
Trainways and Light lAillways, Arc. . 
<b>verninent contributions . ** . • 

Loan.s * , ! 

Miscellaneous 

£ 

84,703,000 

1 34,3t)6,000 

► 16,886,000 • 

! 28,911,000 

4,306,000 
! 30,000,000 

i 

• £ ' 

1 8,466,000 i 

I 6,257,000 

1 1,865,000 

1 3,539,000 

1.096.000 

3.120.000 

£ 

5.017.000 

1.586.000 
409,000 

1.476.000 
f 271,0(KJ 

1.695.000 

Total receipts 

199,lf>l,000 

2-1,332,000 

; 10,354,000 


TIk*. totaj receipts of j^cal authorities in England and Wales in 19]t>-20 were apijroxi- 
niate^ 258,200,00(1?. * 


Local Ejcpendilure. 


Expenditure on 


Education 

Klcctnc Lighting (other than public) 
G.js Works § ., « . 

II:irb(nir.s, etc. ..... 

H ^fliways, etc 

I’olice and 8tj,tions .... 

Poor Helicf 

Hewcnige ...... 

I’laiiiways, etc. .... 

Waterworks 

Other purposes .... 

ToUl 


England ami 
Wales i 

1018-19 1 

Scotland 

1917-18 

Ireland 

1918-19 

£ " i 

£ 

£ 

42,t>98,0(M> 1 

4,929,()<iU 

233,000 » 

12.829,000 : 

1 ,.s50,tH)0 

446.0CMJ 

, * 13,999,000 

3,028.000 

713,000 

f 1,962, 000 j 

1,407,000 , 

416,000 

16,986,000 1 

1,,')P3,000 

1,289.000 

lO,34H,000 ! 

852,000 

102,000* 

14,.S72,000 i 

1,538.000 i 

1,479,000 

6,310,000 1 

V12,000 j 

334,000 

15,729 J}00 i 

1,691,000 1 

379,000 

11,628,000 ' 

1,522.000 1 

155,000 

41,779,000 1 

4,679,000 1 

4,841,000 

198,084,000 1 

24,021.000 

10,387,000 


1 Iri.sh Police and odvication are mainly provided for from Imperial funds. 

The e.strtnate<l expenditure of the London Cotmty Council (exclusive of I'evenue- 
] rodneing un()prtaking.s) for the year ending March 31, 1921, amounted to 20,040,2991. 
t)i this amount 11,726,508*. w.as to he raised by rates. The total debt of the local 
luthorities of U)ndon on March 31, 1921, was U0,517,S89i. 

The outstanding local debt of En;^dand and Wales amounted to 644,185,000/. in 1919 
(deluding 49,807,0001. outstanding in respect of loans taken over or raised by the 
Metropolitan Water Board, and 28.340,000/. outstanding in respect of loans accounted 
f<^r by the Port of Ijondon Authority); thht of Rcotl»«d to 0L888.0 (.h>/. in 1918; of 
Iicl;ind«to 26,453,000/. in 1919. The local dtd»t of England and Wales outstanding in 
March, 1920, waa 556,000,000/. 


Befenea. 

Dicing the Ihtej* years of tlio Great Wat iri9j)ortant questions of naral 
ft ud military palioj^wote determined by the War Cabinet, which developed 
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from an an algamation of the Ce^inet with the Committee of Imperial Defence. 
In 1920 the Committee of Imperial Defence was revived, and again b<*came 
responsible, as it was before the war, for the co-ordination of naval, military, 
and air policy. Of tliis Committee the Prime Minister is cx-officio President, 
and he has power to call for the attendance at its meetings of any naval or 
military officers, or of other persons, with admiifistrative expermnee, whether 
they are in official positions or not. Tlie usual members are the Secretaries 
of State for Foreign Affairs, for War and Air, the , Colonies, India, the 
Chancellor of tlie Exchequer, the First Lord of die Admiralty, the First Sea 
the Lord, the Chief of the Imperial General r>taff, the Cliief of the Air Staff, 
Directors of the Intelligence Departments of tlie War Office and the 
Admiralty. 


I. AiiMV. 

The land lorces of the United Kingdom consist of the Kcgular Army, the 
Territorial Army, and the Reserve Forces. The British troops of the Regular 
Army serve both at home and overseas and are commonly referred to as the 
British Army in contradistinction to the Indian Army or Native Army, 
and to the Local Forties in certain British Colonies and Dependencies, the 
personnel of which ’s native with a proportion of British officers. 

The Regular Army, whethdr at homo or abroad, except Tliiilia, is paid 
for by the Imperial Exchequer (although certain Dominions jciy contri- 
butions towards its upkeep); India pays a c. intributinn towaAls the cost 
of troo{)s at home^jowing to these serving as a depot for the regular troops iji 
India. The Imperial Exch«quer pays for Indian and Colonial troops serving 
outside their own countries. The Territorial Army serves only at liome in 
peace time, Im^ as th'* rlestruction of tin; Cernmn fleet and the supreme 
position of the British Navy in Home Waters has practically eliminated all 
risk of invasion, members (d the Territorial Army are now asked to accept 
liability for service overseas in time of war, subject to the consent of Fbirl la- 
ment. The rank^and file for both Regular Army arn^Tcrritorial Army are 
obtained by voluntary enlistment. The Reserve Forces consist* of •the Army 
Reserve, the Militia and the (djarinel Islands ainj. Colonial Mi^tia, and the 
Territorial Reserve. The Army Reserve i.s composed of men who have com- 
pleted their period of colour service with the Kegulai*Anny ; its strength in 
1922”23 was 101,000, The Militia, whicli Is intended to serve as a supply 
source to the Regular Army after tlie Army Reserve is cxliausted, is in 
process of reconstruction. ^Thc (ffiaiintd Island.s and Colonial Militia consist 
of the Channel Islands Militia, the Malta Militia, the Bermuda Militia, 
and the Isle of Man Volunteers. The Territorial Reserve is in process of 
formation. . t • 

Service js for 12 year.Sf,with perf'iij^on to ox tend *1^ 21 year.s in certain 
circumstances, pf tlie original 12 years, from 3 to 9 ire .spent ‘with the 
colours,^ i,c.y on permanent pTvice, and the remaimdcr of the time in the 
Army Reserve *® the majority of the men serve for 7 years with the colours 
and 5 years in the Army Itq^oi ^e, which is ftie rule for infantry othoc than 
the Foot Guard.s. Men enlist between 18 and 25 years oi ago. 
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The Peace establishment of the various Torfinations has uot yet -been fixed, 
but the norntal rule is ttiat formations serving at home are on a low estab- 
lishment, while tlie establishment abroad is higlier, and in India peafc and 
war establishments are practically identi<*al. On mobilisation for w’ar 
the ranks are brought up to war es faddish merit, after eliminating recruits and 
young soldiers, by calling up men from the Reserve, • 

For purposes of training and coramaiul the fighting troops arc for the most 
part organised in divisions, .which ron^ist of 3 iniantry l>rigades, divisional 
artillery and engineers, togetli^t* with the nocessaiy auxiliary serv,Ves The 
(iivairy is oiganised in brigades. The infantry l>rigad(!s are composed of 
I battalions, the cavalry brigades of 3 regiments, d’lie organisation of the 
Territorial Army is analogon.s to that of the Itegnlar Army, and it consists ot 
14 divisions, (‘omposed of infa'itry, artilleiy, engineers, and auxiliary 
M-rv^'os, and ol‘ tlie itiounted hiy^adcs, chiclly composed of yeomanry. 

• For ]mrposi ' of command Great Britain is divided up into six 
‘ eoniinands ’ and tHc Loiidop.and Xorthern Indand Districts. The commands 
,i!e (1) Aldershot, of veiy limited ana, (2) Kastern, inelnding the eastern 
and southern cnunCios, (3) Northern, iinduding the northern midlands and 
iiorth-(*a8teru counties, (4) Mc.otiish, (5) KSonthern, inelnding tiie southern 
niidluids and snutli-wr, stern counties, (6) 'Western, including AVales, 
l,anca^hire ami noilh-we.steni eonntie.s Tliese eomniands (exce])t the 
.VldcM-sliot ('oinmand) are ilivided up into Territorial liecruiting districts for 
ihe Rogtdar Army. The Kasfern, Northern, Scotti"!!, Sontbcni, and 
^V(‘^tCI'll conimainl.i and the liondon District eacl^ include from 1 to 4 
'fi'nitoritil mounted briiad-’.s, ami 2 or 3 Territorial . divisions. There 
are norm il!^ ^ v*‘o Hegnlai divisions in .4hier.shot, one llcgnlar division 
’ll the Fiii.sKnn and one in tlie. Slouthern eomm.iiid, bat ib22 owing to 
tlie increase^in tlio garrison of (’oii>taiitinoj>le and tlui ])ardanelh*s, none of 
these divisions in Fnglnnd \va^ eomph ti'. At the head ot each command is a 
general otlicer (styled the General-Otlicer Gonimanding-i^i-Chief). He is 
assisted by a genoral-ollicrr of lower rank who is responsible for questions of 
■I'iiniinstration apart fioin ti .lining •m i defence questions. 

Tlie land I'orce.s are administered by an Anny Connvil which is 
•')in])ascil (d’ the Secretary of State f-n* War, who its President; the 
111 ads of the department.s into whicli the ^Var Otiiee is yirimarily divided, 
iiaine]}^’, the Chief oj the Imperial (Nuieral Statf, w|p) is responsible 
for Jrawii^ iTp plans of attack and defence, for military training, for 
nitelligeiiee w^nk, and for ppincation ; the Atijulant-Oeneral, who is responsible 
for rooriiiting, interior economy, discipline, and for the medical service ; the 
h'liartennaster-Gencral, Mio is ie^]>oiKHiblc for equipment, supply, transport, 
-Old reinonnt.s ; the Masiei-Generai of the Onlnanco, who is re.symnsible for 
armament and works; the Parliamentary Umlcr-vSoci clary of State, who is 
die Vice-President of the (’ouiicil and is resno^sible for the dViritorial 
Army ;®tho Finance Member, who is rc.sponsihle for finance ; and the two 
yarnianent Secretaries of tlic Wav Office. The Territoiial Army is to a 
huge c.Aent admiiiisti^red by County Associatio.fs over wi^ich the War Office 
nu rely maintains a g»n^al c^ntrol tis !i;gty^ds expenjjiture. 

The principal military educational establishments are tint Koval Military 
Acrnlemy, educating yoiftlis to ho officers in ajtillery and^the engineers, 
die Royal Military College whej^co otlicerH are obtained for cavalry and 
infantry, and tli^ S^aff College, which traihs officers for the staff. Tho 
0 dicers’ Training Corbs in two divisions representing respectively tho 
* ^ Jit 
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uuiversitio» 4 and public schools, js intended to provide officers for the Terri- 
torial Array, ^ 

The gross estimated ex|)enditure for the array for the year 1922-23 
araounted (April, 1922) to 77,977»000/., and appropriations in aid 
to 15,677,000Z., leaving a net^ expenditure of 62,300,000/. The estimates 
for 1923-24 are : gross, 01,200,000/. ; appropriations ki aid, 9,200,000/. ; net, 
52,000,000/. 

The total personnel charged to British votes 192i' 23 was 215,000, of 
whom 15f^231 were Biitish troops, 65,f^95 w< re men in course of reduction 
and troops in the Middle East about to pass under control of the Air 
Ministry, and 5,474 weiv Colonial and Native Indian troops. There were in 
India and A^'en 71,357 British troops, so that the actual establishment of 
the Regular Army in 1922 23 was 154,231 -f 71,357 == 225,588. The strength 
of the Territorial Force in December, 1922, was 135,000. 

The distribution of this establishment was as follows : 


By BfgiimntSf CorpSy and iJepartmcnts {British, exclusive of India), 



! Officers 

Other ranks 

All ranks 

Cavalry 

.'^63 

7,109 

i 7,532 

Royal Artillery 

l,24t» 

23,823 

* 25,072 

Royal Engineers . . . av . . • • 

762 

8,870 

! 9,132 

Royal Corps of Signals 

261 

4,240 

i 4,001 

Infantry 

. 3,063 

7a,f4"> 

, m 70,608 

Coips of Military Police 

- - 

922 

• * 922 

Tank Corps . . . 

322 

4,077 

4,299 

Royal Arm V Service Corps . . , . 

i.vi 

7,998 

. 8,552 

iioyal Army MeHical Cf)ips . . . . 

719 

4,H4 

4,833 

Royal Army OrtlnttiivJ Corps . . . * 

282 

3,370 

. 3,052 

Rouil Army Vetvrii ary Corp.s « , . 

S3 i 

i 227 

; .310 

Royal Ariuv Pav Corps 

i 169 1 

1 885 

' 1,051 

Corps of Acconntsiiits 

! ‘ 

: 735 

8 15 

Staff and Dej>artn cuts 

1.624 

1,994 

3,5-18 

Miscellaneous Eitablisliments . 

i 730 

1 2,035 

3,371 

Total 

1 10,197 

1 144,034 

1 154,231 

British Garrison of Kdia 

1 

i ' 

1 

1 * «VI,3.4V 

Total 


i *■ ... 

i r 225,688 


The estimated number charged to British votes in 1923-24 is 170,800. 


n. Navy. 

The Washingtoc Treaty U 1922, w’hich relates to the British Navy^aiid 
the Navies of the United State^ Urance, Ita^y, anj Japan, is concerned 
mainly With capital .ship.s, dchninij for each Power w^iat her replacement 
tonnage shall and fixing the maximum displacement of such ships at 
35,000 tons, ami their hea’vie^st armaments at the 16 in. gun. There is no 
restriction as to the number of cruisers, bilt they are not Jo exceed, 10, 000 
tons, nor to have a heavier ^gun than the 3 in. Destroyers and submarines 
are not affected. There are special restrictions for aircraft carriers. Under 
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the Treaty Great Britain is to retain her .22 capital ships, with .'a displace- 
ment of 580,450 tons. 

The Navy is still j^assing through a critical period. The Geddes Com- 
mittee caused a reduction of expuirJiturc, and the Washington Conference 
liad its effect in a furtKer reduction of ships and retrenchment in officers and 
men. Already financial .stri)»gency. had caused the abolition of the South 
American Srpiadron, the reduction of the Atlantic and Mediterranean 
Fleets, and tlie placing of the latter oh a Fieserve basis, and now the Reserve 
Fleet and the flotillas have bvCU reduced. Many fighting sliips -of Dread- 
iu)iight tY]>e have been sciaj»ped, and the Washington Treaty imposes no 
yucdi scrapping upon other Powers. The personnel is being reduced in 
)iinporti(m to tlie reduction of the Fleet. 

^s a result of th WaHldngt'Ui Cunf<‘ieiie(‘ two hattle.ships, the AVAs^o// and 
not exceeding 35,000 tons an; to he built. The position is that the 
fleet is ultima ely to he maintained at a strength equal to that of the 
Fnited States, e;.ch with a total replacement tonnage, of 525,000 tons 
in eajdtal ship strength. The strategy of supremacy appears to have-hcen 
ahaiidoned. 

The Navy estimates for 1921 22 amounted to 91,554,890/. gross and 
82,479.000/. net. The g-ioss (stimate in 1922-23 'was 69,476,657/., 
arid the net estimaic 61,883,700/. The first sum doe.s not include the 
Supplementary Fstiiimte for the ealling out of the Royal Fleet Reserve in the 
Irihh emergency, nor the second the costof the oj erations at the Dardanelles. 
For 192-3-21 the gross (‘stiniate.s arc 61, 191,165/. , and tlie not 58,000,000/. 

The Brilib’h Navy is a permanent estanlishment, governed by statutes and 
orders. Its administration was formerly in the hands of a Lord High 
Admiral, hut hy the Acd. 2 Will, and Mary, c. 2, this office was vested in a 
('oinniission. With the excejdion of periods in which the office has been 
revived — in the person of the Karl of IVinhroke ip the reign of William III., 
of Frince George of Denmark (1702-8), and of the Duke of Clarence (May, 
1827 -August, 1828)-- it ha.«j cont.nuc<l to he held in commission hy the 
Hoard of Admiralty, The First Lord of the A<Iiniralty, a Cabinet Minister, 
is responsible for the Navy. 

The duties of tlie Admiralty arc grouped under the two lieadings of 
Opcr.ftiong ai^l Maiidcnanrc. The First St a Lord ami Chief of the Naval 
Stair, tlu'* Deputy Chief of the Naval Stall, and the Assistant Chief 
'>f the Nat'a! Slalf }.;.ve ch.arge and direction of the Operations 
Divifjifm. Tlii.s Division is cem erned witli Naval policy and the 
general dirtadiou of operations, war operations in Home waters and 
clsf'where, strategy, tvacti(’S, the development and use of inateiial, in- 
'luding types of vrssrd.s and wcafions, and with trade protection 
yiid aioi-Huhmarine consirh-raiions. The olliceis^iu charge and direction of 
<h(; Maintenance llivision arc (lie Second Sea Lord and Chief of the 
I’er.son^td, the Third Sea Lord and ('ontroller pf the Navy, the Fourth Sea 
l.oi4 and Chief of •Suppliqs and Transport, and the Civil Lord. The 
l’•u•}iamentr^^y .S<‘eivtj#rf and the lVii/ia.vent Secrutary are concerned w’ith 
Fiiiaiicoand Admiralty husinc.ss. 

The number of officers, seamen and marines homo ou January 1, 
DM 4, jvas 144, 8J1. The ehtimalos for 1923 ,24 ]>vovide for 99,500. Officers 
'vere reduced to 8,^9^ in 1922, and the nuufber will bo brought under 
8 , 000 . 
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Summary of the British Fleet. 

u 

All pro-Dread nought and ‘early Dreadnought battleships have been 
removed from the lists. The classification of capital ships into Dreadnoughts 
and pre- Dread noughts is dying out, and that of pre-Jntl;ind and posi-Jutland 
ships coming in. Of the last-named ' class the rBritish* Navy is destitute, 
though thtt Hood was modified in the light of vrar experience. The following 
summary snows the position. 


j 

Class. : 


Dread lionpfhts . . . . 

Light Cruisers (including seajilai.c 

carriers) 

Dcstrovers 

First Class Torpedo boat. s , 
Subu.ariiies 


Com])l9te(l bjj end of 


1921 

1922 » 

192.1 


< 



2'.> o 

22 

SO 

ri 

(•..S 

leo 

20') 

20;') 

? 

47 

— 

as 

SO 

!>;5 


The llotilla leaders are inchidjul vi the total number of destr^i^k^rs. Eight 
submarines are returned as building. Ships and vessels of the Dominions 
aie included in the above, table. See note.s lollowing the ship li.sts. 

Tliere were 37*,monitor.s in 1919, but all have been removed from the 
fleet. Two new cla.sses of, river gunboats have been adde<l (GdO and 98 
ton.s), 12 of each class. ^ 

In the following tables the ships are grouped in classes according to 
tyj>€. The dates of tlie Naval Estimates un<lcr which they were sanctioiietl 
are given in certain cases, but, with refefchce to the capital ships aflected by 
the Washington 'J'reaty, the years are substituted in wliich they are due to 
be scrapped. * ^ 


JitfUb:shq)s and Batfle-C raisers (Jjrcadnviajht Tiipc). 



i 

Armour 



o 

.o 

' 1 ’ 



H 

IfL 


Name j 

< . " i 

♦ 

Belt 

g Guf^^ 

♦ • 

Main Armfrtrent 

t 

o 

'S 

t 

isi 

^ tt 


i 1 

' S 

V 

i H 


Tons , 

ifiches, inches 

* 

% 


C 

mi> 

I Thunderer . . 22,000 

12 [ H '• 

% 

10 13 5iu. ; 1^ iiu. . 

2 

27,000 


Knot? 

21 
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Dreadnoughts — (co d t i n ued ) . 





Armour ! 





O P< 

B S 

tj y 
* T. 

Name 

0) 

45 c 

A o 

cn 2 

s 

Belt 

“ I 

O 

bO 1 

Main Armament 

Torpedo 

Tubes 

Indicated 
or shaft 
orse-powe 

’TS 

a 

0) 

(Jo 

M 

ci 





« ; 


i 

W 



1 

Tons 

! 

inches inehes* 


1 


Knots 

19’JO 

f King George V. 

{ Centurion . 
lAjax , 

1 271,000 

12 

10 ' 

10 13'5in. ; 12 4in. . 

i 

; 2 

27,000 

21 


i 1 Benbow 








I'.iJt 

J Kmpororof India 

1 Iron Duke 

V Marlborough 

Tiger 1 

j 25, 0(H) 

12 . 

10 

10 13‘5in. ; IQ 6in. . 

4 

■20,000 

21 

190) 

2.9,500 

0 

0 

8 13-5in. ; 12 Oin. . 

- 

85,000 

2S 

193'- 

Queen Elizuheth 

\ 







1939 

Vi3') 

Valiant 

Warspito . 

• 27,500 

12. 

10 

8 15in. ; 12 Oin. 

4 

75,000 

25 

I'JlfO 

Barham 








i93r. 

Malaya 

1 







193*1 

Uoyal Sovereign 

\ 







193S 

Royal Oak 








1941 

Bamiyie^s . 

/ 25,750 

13 

11 

s 15in. ; M 6in. 

4 

■10,000 

23 

1937 

Resolution 








1937 

Revenge , 

• 

! 







I't-iu 

Kcuown 1 . 

[ 2*'.,:.o() 

0 


0 15in. ; 17 4in. 


112,0(.H» 

32 

1''39 

Repnho i . 





i'*n 

Iloo-i 1 

11,200 

12 

15 ^ 

8 15in. ; 12 5-5in. . 

4 

14 4,000 

31 


LiglU Cruisers, 


[ Fungus 

19,100 


10 5-5in. ; 5 3in. 

IS 

90,000 31 

Cimrageoiis 1 

' Glonoire ' . . I 

D', ;ni* 


1 4 15in. ; 19 4iii. 

14 

oO.ihH) 315 

j" Weymouth, . ] 

Yttiinouth . 

1 Dartmouth . 1 

5,250 

T. 

8 Cin. 

2 

22,0(:h) 25 


X' 

# 



# 

Chatham * . 


T. 




Htouthninpton . 

i 

S 




Dublin .• 

5,401? — 1 


8 t»in. 

2 i 

25,000 25 

Melbourne . • 

1 Sydney 3 , .• 

1 

1 




1 Bns!)anft3 

1 Adelaide •< . 

♦ 5,8S8 3 

! 

11 Oiw. # smaller . 

2 

! 12,500 ! 20-7 

\ Kneounter 5 

A 




mm 

Battle Cruli#r8. • ^ Seaplane carriers. Glorious not yet converted. 

♦* Hoyal \n6tjalian Navy. ^ New J5caland Navy, 
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Light Cruisers — (continued). 






' Armour , i 





% a 

Name 


it 

^ <o 

I ’ 

OD 1 

c ; 

0 1 

Main Armament 

09 

fcr 0 

l‘3i 

94 S ft 

«> 

«5 

ft 

(30 

^ * 



a: 5 

’3 

O i 


O t-( 

U £ 

H 




Q 

; ^ 

1 

tt 

U 

H 

J:; o o 

W 



4 




« ' 








Tons 

i ! 

j inches 

aches 




Knots 

1911 — 

( Birmingham 


5,410 

1 ■ ' 

q; 

9 din. 

2 

25, OW 

25 

1U12 

\ Lowestoft . 


i 1 

^ 1 
5q 1 


, ♦ 

. 

1 



/'Effingham . 

n 


[ 

35 




‘ 

War ' 

1 Frobisher . 

'j Hawkins . 


- 9,750 

i ^ ^ 


7 7‘5iii^; 8 3iii. • . 

6 

0 \ooo 

30 


(Vindictive^ 




95 

4 





"Champion 

Caroline 

Cordelia 



1 






1913-: 

Comu.s 


^ 3,750 

.3 

— ■ 

1 ♦Jin.; 8 4in. . 

4 

40,0(MI 

28- 

1914 

j 

Cleopatra . 
Conquest 










Calliope 
^ Garys fort . 

> 


' . " 9 

i 






''Danae . ' . 




I 



j 



j Dauntless . 
Dragon . . 




■n 





i 

1 Despatch 

’ 



2 





War . 

J Diomede 


' 4,7.’.0 

3 : 

2 

0 Oin : 2 3in 

12 

40,000 ; 

29 


1 Deliii 




7. 






1 Dunedin 

1 Durban 




4 



' j 


! 










; 

-Cardiff 

Coventry 

Curlew . • 




1 





TVari. 

Cairo 
^ Colombo 

1 

- 4,190 

[ 


-■ 1 

5 Uin. ; 2 3iJi. | 

4 

' 40,000 j 

29 

1 

j Capetown .• 

1 Calcutta 





1 




\ 

1 Ceres. 

Carlisle 

/ 




j 


1 


i 

rCuiacoi 

1 

1 \ 







1 

Calcaon 


4,l2«.t 


— ’ 

5 /'in, ; 2 3in. ! 

4 

40,/WjO . 

29 

j 

Calyi»«o 

Ciradoc 

J 

1 

1 



j 


j 


War . 

Concord ^ , 

Centaur 

1 

J 

- .3,75/i 

- 

- 

5 din. : 2 3in. ^ I 

2 

40,t)0O 1 

28-5 

\ Cambrian . 


1 «: 

I 

4 

V it j 





Canterbury 
Constance . * 

1 

1 

r 3,750 


-- 

4 ; 1 till. j 

0 

40,000 

28 '5 


Castor ^ 


1 . . 








Enterprise 
\ Emerald . 

; y 7,550 

1 ’ 

3 

: 

j, 7 din. ; 2 4iu. A A 

12 

89,000 1 

’ j 

32 -5 


^ Seaplane carrier. 
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Light Cruisers — (continued). 


Armour 


CIO 

w 

Name 

p4 03 

.22 a 

p 

Belt 

a 

a 

O 

to 

P 

Main Ariuament 

i V <0 
'1^ 

p ® i 
p 

” 

H 

03 



Tons 

inchch inches 


' 


Knots 


Hermes i . 

10,4(X) 

; - 


10 5'5in. ; 4 4in. A A 


40,000 

25 


Eagle 1 

• 

26,200 

- 

- 

— 

' 

55,(k)0 

24 

• ' 

Argu.s 1 . . 

5,000 

■ __ i 


4 4in. AA 

; I 

! 20.000 

20 ‘7 

1 

I'jit; 

regflsu<s ‘ 

:j,070 

1 

- 

4 12|)r. 2 AA 

■ - 

: 9.500 , 

- 

I1U9 

PrincesH Mar- 
garet 2 

5,070 

- i 

- 

2 4'71n. 

! 

I."), 000 i 

1 22-5 

1 


Anzac ^ 

1,660 

1 

- 

4 4in. 

4 

. .36,000 ; 

i 34 


^ S<*ai*lAne carrier*. The Eagle was built aa the Alrninint Cochrane, battleship, but 
was taken over in an early stage by the British Navy and c()mpht.«^«l for her ]*r''sent use. 

‘4 AJioe layer. ^ Australian Nav,\ , flotilla ioaier. 

There tre also cruisers and other ves-sels employed as depot ships, store- 
ships, repair ships, mine-sweepers, fleet sweeping sloops and otherwise as 
auxiliaries. 

The destroyers of the post-war Fleet are of the following clas.ses : flotilla 
leaders, 1610-1800 tons, 114-36*5 knots, 22 (including 2 lu t yet completed) ; 
R class, 883-1040 tons, 66 ; S class, 885-1090 tons, 63 (inclmling 5 
Australian); V class, 1276-1800 tons, 21: W class, 1276-1350 tons, 36; 
Paramatta class (Australia) 6 ; M class (CanR(Ia\ 2 ; total number 205. 
About 25 sloops Tomaining from the war fleet, 50 inino-sweepera, and 16 
]»atr(iil bouts. 

The sljbrnarines are of successive classes. E class (660-800 tons) 14; 
class, 3 ; ^1 doss (440-600 t<u)s) 23; K cla.ss (1880-2660 tons) 7 ; L class 
890-1070 tons) 32 ; M clas.s (not described — one 12in. gun) 3 ; R class 
(420-600 tons) 10; total number 92; in addition 8 Dominion submarines. 
The G and other classes are being reduced, and the total number (excluding 
1 Huninions) may be about 70. One of the K boats has not yet been completed. 

f 

Dimmiion — When Lord Jolliooe made a tour of the Dominions 

with the object of arriving at an understanding with the Governments on 
the rufval defence of the Empire, his report to the Government of Australia 
em(nia.sizcd the desirt^bjlity of the Commonwealth becoming self-contained in 
regard to shipbuildwig and the manutactaro of guns, mountings, explosives, 
uid aircraft, but no action of much importance has been ken on the pro* 
posals. Tlio ImperiaP Cabinet (July, 1921) deft on record its view that 
cooperation among the constif’ent parts of the Empire wai necessary, but 
that tfte details^VnuBt be left to the I^minioh Pj;rliamenU and reconimeuda- 
lions bo deferred uptif after the Washington Conference. 
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The Royal Australian Navy, in addition to the light cruisers and the 
flotilla leader named in the list Lbove, has G destroyers of the River class 
and 6 of the 8 class, 6 J class submavinos and various sloops and other 
vessels. 

The New Zealand Navy, in^ addition ‘ito the Chatham, has the Philomel 
as a training ship. ,, , 

The Royal Canadian Navy, in addition to the light cruiser Aurora, lias 
2 M class destroyers and 2 H class submarines. 

Newfoundland has one sloop of the"* flower’ olass, the Lobelia, 1250 tons. 

• 

III. Aiu Foiu'E. 

In May, 1912, the Royal Fl3'ing Corps livst came into existence. It was 
then divido<l into two wings," the Royal Naval Air Service and tlie Royal 
Flying Cor])s, administered by the AdiniiaVy and Waf Oflice respi'cti^ely, 
while a joint Air Committee w;vs formed, consisting of representatives of botli 
services, to secure co-operation. Tln^ powers of this body we*ie limited, and it 
failed to secure its object. A second Committed, formed \n February, 191G, 
was equally nnsuccessful. It was followed by an Air Boai^ in May, 191G, and 
by a second Air Hoanl in January, 1917. lloth of these had inade(juate powers. 
On January 2, 1918, an Air Ministry was formed, and the control of the 
Royal Air Force was vested in an Air Council analogous to the Army C()uncil. 
The Air Minister was given the status of a Secretary of State and became 
President of the CoiiiiciL In April, 1918, the naval and militarv wings were 
amalgamated, under the Ministry’ of the Air, as tlu' Royal Air Fon e. 

The Air Force is arkninistered ]»y tlie Air Council, Asln’eh is conn)osed of 
the Secretary for Ai:*, who is President, the Pnder-Secretary for Air, who is 
Vice-President, the Chief of the Air’Stalf, tlie Director-General hfV>u])ply and 
Research, the A/r Member for Personnel, and the Secretary of the Air 
Ministry. Under the direction of the Secretary for Air, the lJijd<!r-Secretaiy 
lor Air is resjioysildo for Finance, for Civil Aviation, and Die control of 
landed property of the Ministry ; the Chief of the Air Staff Is responsible 
for plans of oj.erations, for the collection and distrilmtion of intelligence, 
for the training and organization of the AA Service ; the Dircctoi-Gcneral of 
Supply and Research is re.spoosible fur design, rese.arch, armament, tlie 
supply of aircraft, and aeronautical inspection ; the Air Member iV»r Personnel 
is responsible for recruiting, discipline and medical services. 

The Force consists of the Royal Air Force, tlie Air Force Reserve, an 1 the 
Territorial Air Fofee. The establishment of the Royal Air Fordo for the year 
1922-23 is 31,170 exclusive of those .serving in India, wlio are paid for by the 
Government of India. The Air Force i.s organised into commands as 
follows : — 

I. United Kingdom: (a) Inland Area, (^) Coastal Area, (c) Irish Wing, 
(d) Cranwell, (<?) llalton. 

II. Overseas : (a) Middle East Area, (6) Iraf[, (c) India, (d) Mediterranean, 

(«) Rhine, (/) Palestine. ‘ 

Areas are .subdivided into groups and wings, a certain number of , squad- 
rons being allottedito each |;,roup or wing. Squadrons, are .subdivided onto 
flights. At the end of ip22 the RnyaJ Air Force niffintainf’d 32 squadrons, 
each of 12r aerojdaiics : 12 squadrons wvre in Great Britain and 20 abroad. 
During 1922 the'Air Ministry took over control of Ira | and Palestine. 

The chief alucational <>38tablishments of the Air Force are the Cadet 
College at Cranwell and the Stafl‘ College at‘Andover. * t 

The Air Estimates for 1622-23 amount to gross U,6b6,500/. ; appropria- 
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(ions in aid 4,771,500/. ; net 10,895,000/. The net estimate for 1923-24 is 

12 , 011 , 000 /. 

Tho Director of Civil Aviation is, under the Under- Secretary of State 
responsible for the control and develo])mcnt of Civil Aviation and for the 
organization of air routes and for meteorological information. 

During 1922-23 the sum allotted to Civil Aviation was 364,000/. The 
air routes maintained were Tiondon-Manchester, London-Amsterdam, London- 
Briissels-Cologne, London - Paris. 


Production and Industry. 

I. Agriculture. 


General di.stribution of the surface: — 


• 

• 

Dlvi.sions 

Total .surface! Wood.s and 
('"xcluding plantation.^ 
water) (1918) 

R<!igh 
grazing land 

Permanent 

pasture 

Arable land 


A errs 

Aere.s 

Acres 

1 Aere.s 

Acres 

Kngland (1‘.'22) 

82.8.sr..O00 

1,997,000 ' 

3,292,CKK» 

1 12,83S,0<K) 

10,583,000 

Wales ,, 

4,Tr)l,0O() 

ISTd'dX* 

1,490, 0(H) 

1 877, CKX) 

727,000 

■Scotland ,, 

, 19,U7U,0o(> 

S02,OtK) 1 : 

9,084.000 

1,387,000 

3,838,000 

Ireland . 

90,247,000 

!;9(3.000l ' 

— 2 

9,122,01X1 •” 

5,27I,<X)0 8 

Isle of Man (l!'2i?) 

141 

! l,4tK> 

30,000 

1 S,(K.H) 

00,000 

rhannel Islands ,, 

44,(»0O 

1 

1 200 

1 

2,000 

10,(K.K> 

21,000 

ToUl ' 

70, 03*. ',000 

; 3,033,000 

14.454,000 

• 23, 252,000 

2O,00o,000 

1 Area 19 M 

Corresponding figure 

s not available. •- Area in 191S. 

Distribution of the cuhU 

Mtcd area, and the number of live-stock in tUa 

United Kingdom 






- 

191.8 

(l)r«‘-\var) 

19i9 

1920 

1921 1 

1922 ‘I 

Cnltivaled area : 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

('orn crops ^ . 

8,211,611 

10,10.5,320 

9,379,614 

8,902,301 

7,386,000 

(ire%n crops 2 . 

3,9Sl,73t 

3,891,590 

4,085,588 

3,779,958 

] 2,929,000 

Klax-' • . 

.09.953 

115,039 

151,136 

48,097 i 

Ilop.s^ . ^ 

3.5, 67 6 

16,745 

21,002 

25,133 

26,000 

Small fniit 

109,094' 

84,837'* 

87.439^ 

100,7&1‘ 

82,000 

1 iare fal low 
(.’lover and ma- 

39u,472 

657.885 

573,962 

.'■.11,168 1 

411,000 

ture grasses . 

6,643,146 

: 


; 

1 3,814,000 

Permanent pas- 

31,452,000 31,774,0^0 

32,326,000 ; 

1 

1 

tui^ 

27,309,183 

} ; 


, 

116,103,000 


146,740,904 

:46,326,000 46,073.000 ' 4 . 5 , ''96,000 

30,751,000 


t Corn ci'ops aro wUoat, bariev or twre, oats,' rye, bean.s, peas. 

Green crops are mainly potatoes, turnips and swedes, mangold, cabbage, kohl-rabi, 
rape, vetches or tares. • ^ Mainly in Ireland. 

All in England. Produce 1921, 224,000 cwt. ;‘lV22, 201,000. 

^ Including Irish orchards. 

(freut Britaiti oi^ly. For Irish figures see under .Northern Ireland and Irish Free 
below. • 
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1918 

(pre-war) 


1920 

1931 

1922 'i 

Live Stock : 
Horses ^ 
Cattle 

Sheep . 1 

Pigs •' 

Number 

1,874,264 

11,936.600 

27.629,2lJ6 

3,305,771 

Number 

1,914,933 

1 12*, 491, 427 
; 25,119 220 
2,925,093 

Number 
u 1.884,902 

1 11,770,274 
i 23,407,072 
' 3,113,314 

1 ! 

N umber 
2,137,200 
11,887,000 
‘23,749,500 
3,116,500 

t 

Number 

1.308.000 

6.869.000 
20,122,000 

2.460.000 


1 llorse^ for agriculture, mares kept for brteding^and unbroken horses. 

2 Great Britain only. For Irish fl^iies see under Northern Ireland and Irish Free 
State below. 


Details of the principal ’crops are given in the following table for 
England and Wales, and Scotland : — , » ‘ 




-■ 

' Wheat 

Barley 

or 

Oats i 

Bean.s 

Peas 

1 Potatoes 

j 

iTurni} s 
a« d 

1 Mangold Hay 

— 



Bere 

: 

— 

1 

Swedes 

f 

1 


England and 
Walei : 
1913 1 

i 

1,T02 

Acrkagf. 

1.559 1.975 

— Thousand Acrrs. 

2.59 128 ! 442 

1,053 

' 419 

e,:T0 

1919 

2,221 

1,510 

2,504 

274 

' 132 

475 

083 

1 396 

5,672 

1920 


1,037 

2,272 

246 

1 129 

‘ 645 

:toi 

3S6 

6,069 

1921 

1,070 

1.436 

2,149 

247 

143 

558 

Slij 

375 

6,810 

1922 

1,907 

1,^)4 

2,157 

272 

123 

* 661 

8*20 

421 

5,941 

Scotland : 

1918 1 

; f,5 

F18 

938 f 

• *6 

0-2 

149 

43-2 

• «l-8 

572 

1919 

80 

174 

1,111 

7 

0-4 

155 

4‘27 

*2 6 

542 

1920 

sV 

204 

1.032 

6 

0 4 

’ 162 

4*25 

1 S 

577 

1921 


171 

1,01-2 

5 

1 0-4 

1.54 

411 

•1-8 

554 

1922 

06 

157 

088 

4 

j 0-4 

j 157 

404 

2-0 

576 

67. Britain : 
19131 

• 

1,757 

1,757 

2,913 

265 

! 128 

* 501 

1,485 

421 

7,342 

1919 

2,301 

1,684 

8,675 


1 P- 

630 

1,410 

899 

6,214 

1929 

1,929 

1,M1 

3.804 

262 

1 *129 

707 

1.4 U) 

388 

6,646 

1921 

2,041 

1,007 

3.161 

252 

143 

712 

1,306 

377 

6,364 

1922 

•2,032 

1,521 

3,145 

276 

123 

718 

1 ,224 

423 

6,517 

England and 

1,000 

1,000 ' 

1 Pre-War year. 

Tutal Produce. 

1,000 1,000 ! 1,000 

1,0|)0 

1,000 

• « 

1,000 

Tons 

t 

[ 1,000 

Wales : 

Qnatrs Quatrs. Quatf«, Quatrsjtiuatrft. 

Tons 

Tons 

Ton« 

1913 1 

0.042 

6,823 , 

9,378 j 

915 

422 

2.895 , 

12,794 i 

! 7,611 

9,052 

1919 

7,970 

5.474 

11,417 i 

855 

441 

2,783 

11,159 i 

: 6,294 

5,186 

1920 

0,609 

0,335 

10,746 1 

967 

444 

3.151 

14.198 i 

7,807 

8,211 

1921 

H,722 

5,309 

10.033 i 

778 

313 

1 2,958 

6. 60S , 

6,251 i 

i 6,339 

1922 

7,004 1 

5,008 

^9,289 * 

837 < 

261 

4,012 I 

10,908 i 

8.560 

5.789 

Scotland : 

1013 1 

283 ; 


4,502 i 

1 

28 1 

0-0 

1 

I 971 1 

1 

7,330 1 

36 

! 

1919 i 

3s3 

704 

r>,30,> ! 

83 ! 

0-2 

1 632 

7,1*6 ; 

43 , 

, 712 

1920 ! 

260 ! 

973 ’ 

5,1 5 7 1 

27 ! 

0*3 

I 1,237 ' 

J,692 1 

29 

.942 

1021 

321 

739 

4,793 1 


0*8 

f,040 

^7,132 i 

86 

7S6 

1922 , 

315 ■ 

736 *! 

4,812 ; 

•lO* 

— 

1,191 1 

(i,880 i 

35 

902 

at. JirUain : ^ 

19M 1 1 

% ' 

C.925 ; 

7,244 i 

! 

UbSlO 1 

943 

423 

' 3,866 *i 

20,124 1 

7,047 

9,<H19 

1919 

8,3^0 j 

6,238 

1^722 : 

888 

441 

' 3,565 j 

IS.. 305 { 

6, ,3.3 7 

6.898 

1020 i 

0,929 1 

7.308 ; 

1.5 l»03.j 

984 

44# 

i 4,388 

,1Jn740 1 

7,336 

, 9.158 

1921 

9,043 ! 

0,018 

1 4*826 ! 

796 

318 

1 8,998 

0,287 

6,125 

6.691 

1922 ! 

7,979 ' 

5,804 i 

14,101 * 

853 

262 

! 5,203 ' 

17j788 ! 

8,595 
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Barley 

! i 

1 Turnips i 

— 

Wheat 

or 

Oats ! Beans j Peas 

Potatoesj ana Mangold ' Huy 



Bere 

1 1 

1 Swedes i I 


Yield Peh Acre. 


England and 

Bushls.iBushls. 

BuMhls 

Bushls. 

Bushls. i 

Tons 

■ 

Ton.s 

Tons 

Tons 

Wales : 
1913 J 

31 23 

32 45 

38*00 

i 

i 28-30 

! 

26*40 ! 

0*55 

12 20 

18 15 

134 

ll»19 

28*7 

20*0 

35*0 

: 26*0 

20*7 i 

5 '7 

11-4 1 

16-0 

0*90 

19*20 

28-5 

31*0 

37-9 

31*1 

*27-4 

.5-8 

14*4 ; 

19-0 

1*30 

1921 

35*3 

29-0 

,37*4 

; 2fl*2 

23*7 

5 -3 

7*4 

1C, -8 

0*92 

1922 

31*2 

29*7 

34-4 

1 24*0 

17*0 , 

7*1 

13-3 

‘20*3 

0*97 

Scotln%t : 

• 1913 1 

41*32 

87*15 

38^0 

37*37 

•24*09 i 

0*51 

10 -90 

19-84 

1*6.5 

1019 

38- 5 

35*2 

38-2 

39 4 

18 0 ] 

.V4 

IG-S ' 

17 0 

1*29 

1920 

38*2 

381 

40 0 

1 37*0 i 

25*7 

7-0 

181 i 

10*4 

1 63 

1921 

39*4 

34*0 

.37 ‘9 

i 31-7 ! 

20 0 1 

0*8 

17*4 1 

20*0 

1 *53 

1922 

38 -6 

•7 *5 

as 0 

! u-c ^ 

i ■“ i 

7*0 

17*0 1 

17*2 

1*57 

'ft. Briiniii : 
IPIS 1 

.{1*54 ! 

32 *98 

38*18 

i 28 50 1 

! 1 

1 *26*40 i 

0*51 ! 

1 

( 

13*59 1 

1815 

1*30 

1919 

29*1 

20*0 

30 4 

25-3 

20-7 

5*7 

IS'O 1 

10*0 

i 0*‘K5 

1920 

2S*7 

31*8 

38*0. 

31 2 , 

1 27*4 

0-2 

15*5 ! 

19-0 

' 1*38 

1921 

35*4 

MO‘l 

37*5 

•20) -3 

‘*;>.*7 

5-0 

I(r5 ' 

lO-S 

o-or. 

1922 

31*4 ; 

30*5 1 

1 ,35*9 

; ‘24*8 ' 

17*0 

7 ’2 

14*5 

*20*3 

1*03 


1 Pre-War year. 


For the cfuantitiea of cereals and live stock imported, see under Commerc 4 , 
The number of lioldiuga in Great Britain (from 1 acre pwards) is given 
as follows for 192‘2 : — 


Size or Holdings, 1922 

England ami Wales j 

i . . i 

Scotland 

Great Britain 

1 - 5 acres 

* 79,304 

17, *202 

90.560 

5- 50 „ , • . 

104.100 

33,076 

227 242 

300 • 

128,262 j 

23.204 

li51 ,4r»<) 

'H'er 300 acre.*^ 

1?,92S j 

2,.519 

1.5,442 

Total 

> 414,71.5 i 

i 1 

76,001 

41*0,710 


The«Sniall Holdings and Allotments Act, 1908, makes the County 
Councils and the Councils of County Boroughs responsible for the pro- 
vision ^f small holdings (cacii covering fror one to 60 acres, or even 
mor^, and allotments (each up to five acres in area). Up to the end of 
1914 the total quantity of land acquii*ed lor small Holdings by varioua 
local authorities in England and Wales was 198,104 acre^, let to 18,327 
individual tenants and t> associations ; and the land acquired for allotments 
was 38,522 acres, let to 180,526 i^'dividual tenants and 52 associations. On 
the Ut^ay, there were estimated to be about 1.400,000 allotments in 
England ami Wales^ j^efore the war there were about 600,000. 
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• Jreland. 

Number and Size of Holdings in the year 1918 


Size of Iloiiiiiigs ^ 

ffeinstc* 

Munster 

Ulster 

• 

Connaught 

Ireland 

Not exceeding 1 acre , 

• 

SS.SoO 

33,403 

33,895 

8,717 

114,824 

Above 1 and not exceeding 5 acres 

12.752 

9,327 

15 904 

8.302 

40,345 

„ 5 ,, ,, 

10 „ 

10,317 

• 7,983 


• 18,747 

04,527 


ir> 

S,102 

^6,S70« 

‘J4,819 

19,411 

59,202 

If ^ J ^ ) j 1 f 

30 .. 

17,900 


48,400 

30,498 

122,972 

y 9 y 9 f ' 


13,224 

20,480 : 

24,083 

14,594 

72,987 

9 \ ^-^0 9 f f 1 

100 „ 

13,132 

22.374 ' 

15,540 

0,029 

57,075 

,, 100 ,, ,, 

‘2CHJ „ 

*0,929 

9,885 

4,123 

2,338 

23,275 

„ ‘^50 ,, ,, 

500 „ 

• 2,947 

2,897 

1,145 

1,101 

8,150 

Above 500 acres . 


057 

472 

322 

• 

1,908 

Total No. of 11 

oldings. j 

12l,S35 

183,709 

1 1^0, 4 07 

110,914 

571,985 


The above are not comparable with those pliblished for years prior to 110 0. 

In many cases iariiis in Ireland extend into two or more townla^s, and In fonuer years 
that portion of a farm in each townlaiid was enumerated as a separate holding. The total 
number of holdings pnblishe<l was therefore somewhat too large. A change was made in 
the method of eTiun.eration in 1010, and the present tlgnres arc believed to be a very close 
approxiaatioii for the year 1918. 


Of the holdings in 1918» 372,815 were owned and 199,170 rented. The 
571,985 holdings in 1^18 were in the haiuls of 563,807 separate occupiers. 

The Irish Land* Acts are of two classes — The Fair Rent Acts, and the 
Land Purchase Acts. The Faiiw Refit Acts commenced with Gladstone’s 
Land Law (Irela\jd) Act, 1881, which gave the Irish Tenant the ‘3 Fs'' ■ 
Fair Rent, Free Sale and Fixity of Tenure. Uu<lerthis Act, thp great body 
of agricultural tenants had Fair Rents judicially detormined. The rent is 
fixed by the Lauf! Commission for term.s of 15 years, and, on the expiration 
of each term, a new rent may be .hxed for another term. Up to March 31, 
1920, the number of Fair Rents fixed unaier the Irish Lund Acts for n First 
Statutory Term was 382,975, with nn average reduction of 207 per cent, 
on previoibs rtints ; for a Second Statutory Term, 144,094, with an average- 
reduction of 19-3 per cent, on first term rents; and for a Thir<l Stitutory 
Term, 6,032, with au average reduction of 9*1 percent, on second term ^ents. 

The I^nd PifVcbase Acts commenced with tlio ‘ f> right (Tlaufics ’ of the 
Act of 1870, but the .sy.stem wa.s greatly extended by the ‘ Asliboume Act’ 
of 1885, under wdiich 9,992,5367. ca.sh wa.s advanced for Land Purchase. A 
new system was adopted under Mr. Balfour’s Act of 1891, which created a 
special Land Stock for Land Purchase purposes. Under the In.sh liaml Act ot 
1903 cash advances arc mailo to enable tenants to purchase their lioldings 
under the supervision of ti^ee Estate.s Commissioners, the money for advances 
being raised by the is.sue of Und Stock bearing interest at 2| per cent. The 
State is secured by a Guarantee Fund which consi.sts of the various Funds 
voted by Parliameut for Irhk Local purposes. The Land Stock couhf not be 
issued except at a largo di.scount, ^d^he I.and Act qfj^09 provided that for 
future pmchasers the money may "e raised by the issue ef a 3 per cent, stock, 
and in making ^vances the 1 reasury may give the vendor suen stock instead 
of paying casl^ Under tti.f Act the Congested Districts Board was recoil 
stituted, the area of its work extended and i^ income increased. Compulsory 
powers of purchase were aho given to the E.statea CommSsioners abd the 
Congested Districts Board. 
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The total amount of the mirchase money /or which advances have been 
made under the Irish Land Purchase Acts, 1870 to 1909, up to March 31, 
1920, was 108,795,258t., of which 106,933,839/. was advanced and 
1,861,419/ was lodged in casli by purchasers. In addition, 4,609,131/. 
was advanced to that date by th^ Land Commission to Rural District 
('ouncils, for the erection of labourers’ cottages, under the Labourers 
(Ireland) Acts. 

Ill England and IVaus^ the' Boanl of Agriculture make grants /or, and, 
to some extent, shperviHe voc.ational education and hoientific research in 
agriculture. The Boar<i of Agriculture for SaUhoid dispenses certain grants 
for the development and improvement of agriv-ulturo, including agricultural 
education and resoarcli, in that country. In Ireland the Department of 
Agri(ii*i]ture and Tecf.nical Itvsti>*.ction ]>rovides itinerant lecturers who give 
iujitruction in agriculture, horticulture, hee-keeping, butter-making, poultry- 
k('C[)ing, &c There are 3 agricultural stations wliere farm appreriticesliips 
are provided, and 'nunn*rons agricultural schools and colleges. There arc 
also winter agricultw “al classes and schools of rural domestic economy. 

r nder the Development ami Road Iinprovement Funds Acts, 1909 and 
1910, tlicre an; eight Develojjment Commissioners,” appointed to advise 
iht'Tieasnry in the a<iministration of a national fund for the development 
of agriculture, lisherics, fore.stry. ami analogous rcscurces of the United 
King<loin. The total sum guaranteed to the Fumi w^as 2.900.000/. ; interest on 
investments, and other receipts, up to 31 Mandi, <920, made the total 
available funds, 3,541,000/. In 1921-22, a furihcT 850,000/. was }>aid to 
the Fund finder the Corn Production 'Acts (Repeal) Act, 1921, for the 
)>iirpo.se of aiding and developing agriculture in Engl-ml and Wales. 
I’ndcr the seme Act 150,000/. was paid to the Agriculture (Scotland) Fund 
lor similar pnipascs in Scotlaml. During 1921-22 tln^ Commissioners 
rccominemhal the ji.iymcnt of graut.s amounting to 327,078/. and loans 
aiijonnting to 41,372/. The total grants from 1909 down to Mandi 9, 1923, 
were 2,089,0-13/., and the total loai^^, 057,782/. 

Forcuiry. — The woodland area of Great Britain in 1908 wa.s 2,781,963 aci'es 
(I'ngland, 1,720,330 ; Wales, 186,723 ; and Scotl.uid, 874,910). Included in 
tlicse Vigurps are 127/09 acre.s <»f jdantations, f.e*., land pbuited within the 
I'reccding 10 years (Knghuid, 72,008 ; Wale.*:, 11,355 ; and Scotland, 44,146), 

m * 

In Ireland in lOlS, 289,914 .'u res were under woods and jdantations. 


1 1, Fisheries. 

^ • • 

Quantity and value of fjshjp^of British taking landed in the United 
Kiiigdc^i {exclu(fiuj,> salmon, except that hguri>6 for England and Wales 
include sea-caught salmon and sea-trout) — 
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— 

• 1013 1 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 3 

England and Wales . 
Scotland .... 
Ireland .... 

• 

Tons 
SOT, bio 
362.904 
. • 33,820 

Tons 
515,423 
a 29S,443 
40 337 

Tons 

729,221 

316,386 

33,593 

c 

Tons 

558,730 

260,011 

23,924 

" Tons ” 
<507,925 
279,460 
14,591 

U K. (excluding shell-H.sh) 

, 1,204,433 

851,203 

1,079,202 

842,56.3 

901,976 

England%vnd Wales . 
Scotland .... 
Ireland 

£ 

. 10, 000, .326 
. 3,723.357 

2 '4,625 

£ £ 
•l8,495,Jl6 21,202,-521 
6,063,7.39 i 6,622 062 
718,706 ; 53.3,944 

£ 

15,998,068 

4,910,624 

360,977 

£ 

13,817,830 
! 3,959,840 
230,203 

U. K. (excluding sholl-Qi<h) 
U.K. Shell-fish 

.• *4,027,308 
403,642 

'25,277,661 '23,260,527 
691,0<^7 . 783,700 

2l,2(;'.',(’6;' 

711,460 

18,007,873 

608,021 


^ Pre-War year. 


- Provisional 


Statistics for 1920 of fi.sliiii^ boats re.gistered under Tart I V of the Merchant 
Shipping Act, 1894 : — 


Boats on Register on ^ , Bo^ts Ksti mated number of 

December 31 19:!0 i Total employed men ana boys employed 

, ! * , at some in gca-flahing 

Number ; time 

- n.age .luring riegnlar, 

Sailing i Steam • Total i i (Ishermen 


England and 

'—a - ' 



I 


• 


Wales . 

6.204 , 

4,147 

9,331 

2 16,28 4 i 

i 8,7H 

34,428 

6,060 

Scotland . 

• ,765 

3,006 

7,771 

106,0591 

! 6,943 

26,8.39 

4,652 

Ireland 

4,030 

60H 

4,<)38 

‘ 22,<‘»53| 

; 3,257 

<i,843 

7, M3 

laic of Man . 

128 • 

10.3 

233 

lJ6l! 

179 

41<i 

213 

Channel Islands 

23^ 

46 , 

284 

, • 749j 

271 

398 

158 

Total, 1920 . 

14,36.3 

7,912 

22,277 

3J8,40«« 

19,361 

1 68,924 

19,036 


Imports and Exports of lish into and from tiic Onited Kingtfom are given 
as follows. The im|>oits represent fisii of foreign taWng or ]>roparation, ami 
are therefore not included in the tabic above giving (Ish of British taking 
landed in the United Kingdom 


% 


- 

1913 

(Pre-War) 

1919 

1920 

j j 

• 

1922 ‘ 

• • 

Tun.s 

ToIih 

Tons 

' Tlyllc* ; 

• Tons 

Iinport.s (fresh, cured or .sal ted j 



laj^oTiO 

I 111,000 

; 15^,000 

Exports of United KinK<i>)nj 

• • : 


1 1 

pro<Jucepre!»h, mired, salted) 
Ditto (herrings oniy) 

.550,000 ^ 

136,r»oo 

190,(Klij ! 

288.01)0 j 

1 21s,fK;0 

49«,00<J 

116,000 

1 

256, ^K)0 

i 170,000 

Re'CXi>orta (fish foreign • 



i 

1 

i 

colonial origin) . . . i 

— ^ — 

27,000 

1^,000 

20,000 ! 
j_ 

14,<K)0 ' 
• 

i y.\W) 
♦ — . — 


Provisional figures. 
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III. Mining and Mjstalb. 

General .suramary of the mineral production of the United Kingdom 
(including all Ireland) in 1S20 and 1921 ; — 


• 

DoscrijUion of Mineral 

• 

— ^ 

Quantity 

Alum .‘ihale . 

'l!)n.s • 

AiKPnical pyrites . 

1,17S 

ViseDir ..... 

1,9*J7 

Barium (oompourul.s) . 


Bauxite 

11,020 

B(<^ l^e ... - 


(’nalR 

747,160 

<'nert, flint, be. . 

,S4,;P):{ 

« ’hnuniio of iron - ^ ■ 

1,100 

<'hiuac*lay .... 

• 777,611 

.stouc • • « • 

t t’l, 1 02 

( 'lay ami shale- 

S,(r21,4^ii 

I'irecluy ..... 

l,9Ml,04t> 

Fnller’.s Earth 

•2.S.906 

Bolters’ clay .... 

16;N37.') 

Coal 

•2jo,5:12,u81 

< 'pper ore and precipitate . 

*275 

Fluor, Hpar . 

5 4,0 S3 

1 

Bold <'re 

Gravfl and s \ii I . 

‘2,7.67,0.‘>‘2 

Bypsuiri ..... 

'2S«; 97 s 


.5/)20.ddl 

Iron ore .... 

1*2, TOC*. 895 

Iron nyrit,f'< .... 

6,0 9 

Jot (It,.). ..... 

__ 

f.ead ore .... 

l.'i.SOy 

r.ignito ... 

1.70 

IJinoHlone (olhej- than ehalU) 

11,2*27.H17 

Marixam-«e or* 

12.SV5 

Nat, Ural (ias , . (cut), ft. ) 


( )rhro, umher, Ac, 

1 j..5.'>7 

<hl shale 

•2,SI'2,.5S‘2 

Pi'tri)lcnm . . . ' 

375 

Sail 

‘2,1.7S;3:0 

Oani'Crr ..... 

;ihMH9 

^^and.^aoiie . . . 

i,s:3.:p7 

Slate . • . * . 

215,‘2('9 

Soapstone * . 

’301 

Su!]>hate of Ktfbntm . * 

4. 1*^.3 

'I'in ore (dressed) . 

4,.^,7S 

Tou'^Htm ore (ilroHscd) . *, 

94 

I iftidutn ore .... 

60 

Zinc ore (dri'Hsed) . 

.7,01.4 


• ToUls . 

tr.,ono 1 


020 * 

Value lit the 


1 

Value at llm 

Miiie.s and 

Quantity 

Mines and 

Quarries 


Quarries 

^ \ 

Toms ! 

• £ 

t»23 ; 

•2,840 1 

320 

liy,873 

1,0.82 i 

25,336 

207, -418 

24.669 ‘ 

79,912 

.3.44.3 

•2, *269 

477 

1,127 

S17 , 

337 

4 44,490 

3,434.3.57 | 

418,057 

35, *200 

45,641 i 

*26,268 

1,100 

1 

— 

1,107,033 

435, S 14 ' 

663, Of 6 

>a.:iS4 

34. ►86 • 

3S5'J0 

1,1 49. 7. >0 

S,3.M 450 ; 

1,C97.333 

9SS,V.56 

1,3 5?,. 587 i 

6*24,612 

98,»i71 

*20, ■24*2 . 

75,921 

12M19 

15%196 ‘ 

142,6‘21 

395,S7/^423 

1(.. 3, 251,181 ; 

213,746,044 

9.649 

1.36 1 

‘2,945 

57, *2 12 

21,137 ; 

24,752 

1 50 

— 


53‘2, ‘236 

•*2,489,8 17 > 

477,458 

19.*. 3 3 

:i^4,s40 ' 

186,983 

: •‘•692,913 

5.7s0,(>14 ' 

3,lim,907 

9,9:»6,820 

3,477,9.55 ! 

i ‘2, 209, *200 

S.30.3 

3'^43 

3,951 

— 

9^0 

243 

325,174 

6,787 : 

; 85,914 

180 

_• ! 

! 

3,. 5 19,' 00 

7,335,862 ' 

1 2,302,254 

‘26.991 

.514 ' 

1 769 

— 

100,000 

— 

29,708 , 

10,310 

, 23,345 

■2, (KS 1.397 

1,866,896 . 

' 902,389 

S,437 

342 

^ 2,391 

'2,468.355 

1,382,6*29 

1,63.3,268 

176,456 

1 .50,56*2 

1 9.S.C91 

1,430,938 

1,RS^.^,50 

1,3*23,17S 

1,766,1.nS 

*237,3 .0 

1 2,145,206 

'.mo 


1 

3, (61 "I 

6,622 

S.558 

713,154 

1,078 

92,147 

3,5*24 

— 

1 ISO 

1,8(82 

76 

, — 

33,S15 

814 

1 3,194 

4'27.444,SS1 

— 

100,112,811 


* i Cuhic feet of natural g;tl. 

t 

A 

The metals ohtaiftahle from tUo ores produced in i921 were : -4ik>p]ufr, 72 
toii.s, value 4,999/. ; iron, 1,071,120 Ions, 13,282,062/. ; l^id, 5,158 tons, 
^17,216/.; silver, 12.229 oz.. 1,879/.; tin, 6f9*ton8, 112,^U2/. ; r.iiic, 292 
ton.s, 7^652/. ; to^l value, 13,52i,620/. 

The total nurnhef ol persons ordinarily employed at all mines under the 
t oal and Metalliferouf Mines Regulation Acta during 1921 was 1,156.988. 
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• 

The number of mines at •w'ork was 3,428. 924,629 persons (males) worked 
underground, and 226,071 males •and 6,238 females above ground. I he 
number employed at ([iiairi' S under the Quarries Act was 69,979 (excluding 
persons occasio)iallv employed), of whom 44,017 (males) worked inside the 
quarries, and 25. 962 (inoludiug^ld females) outside. The number of quarries 
at work was 5,466. • 

Professor H. S. Jevon.s has estimated the resources of British coal in 
1915, within 4,000 feet of the surface, at 197,000 milliofi tons. Coal raised 
in the United Kingdom, and coal, cqke, ^id* patent fuel exported (the 
figures iu ^he following tables, for the war period, exclude coal exported 
from Government stores, etc.) : — 



Coal ] 

raised 

C<*al, Coke, etc., 

expt'i 

Bunkers for 

Tear 




- 


sides i^ 


Tons I 

Value 

To IKS 

Value ^ 

foifrign trade ’ 



£ 



Tons 

1913 

287,430,000 i 

145,53«),O00 ; 

7r'.6Sv8,<»60 

.53,6(9), 

‘21,032 000 

1916 

256,348,000 1 

2OO,O1.kO0O 

4 1.1. '.8, <1(10 

50.67 l,o(<() 

12,98.8 000 

1917 

248,499,000 i 

207,787.0iK» 

37,801 .000 

51 ,.341,000 

H),‘:28 000 

1918 

227.749 000 > 

238.241,000 ; 

34,17i.O'iO 

52,4]<;.<'0o 

8,750,000 

ivno 

229,780,0^0 

3M,113,OOn : 

.38,467.060 

02,20.8.000 

12,021.000 

1920 

' 220,532.000 ! 

396,872,000 ' 

2'j S63,0i.i0 

120, 31' *000 

13,923,000 

1921 * 

10.3,251 000 

213,746,000 

26,2 17, <8)0 

4»),37o.0* 0 

11,06 .006 

1922 

250,808,000 

- 

67,9.3','.(K‘0 

77,734,000 

18,300,000 


1 Not included in eiyiorts. IJunkers for slnj>s in foreign and (’oa.<?twiMC trade, and 
^Admiralty shijunents tofalled 38|i iniliioi^vns In 1017 and S4^ luillion tousy r>j;ai.S. 

• There was a stoppiage of cjul miniftg dnring the three months April to June, U>'2l. 


In the year 19^1, tlie coal available for home oonsumptiou i.s (wtimated to 
have been T2v*, 06?, 000 toms, some of the [»ririci[ial usi's being : Kailwayn, for 
locomotive purposes, 10, 492,000 ions ; gas work'^, 15.913,000 toms ; coke ovems, 

6.398.000 tons ; blast fiirnao»‘-<, marmfactii’c of pig-iron, 651,000 tons (plus 

3.076.000 tons of coke); colliery enginos and mineis, 18,550,000 tons; 
bunkers for sliijcs in coasting trade, 1,234,000 tons ; electricity generating 
stations, 6,524,000 tons; domestic use and general manufacturing purposes, 
etc., 69,221,000 tons. 

• * • . 

Exprorts of coal, 1922, from Unitefl Kingdom to countries named : — 


Countries 

Weight 

Value 

Countries 

Weight 

Value 


Tons 

£ 


Tons 

£ 

France . . . 

1.3.579,OCO 

%15,72';.0O0 

Norway . , . 

i,.:>o7,ooo 

l,6.!l,00n 

Germany . . 

1 8,346,000 

8, 49.3, 000 

Brazil 

1,01.3.000 

1, 2 W, 000 

Italy .... 

6,342,000 

7,80.8,000 

India .... 

999, OW 

1,144.0(K> 

Holland . . . 

6,068,000 

6.:i90 000 

Algeria . . . 

l,032.0u0 

1,1 '23, 000 

Belsfinm . , . 

3,^9.000 

1^581.000 

Portugal . . 

784 000 


Denmark . . 

i ‘2,866,600 

3,no,oor) 

(Jibraltar. *■' . . ^ 

! • 689, 0( 0 

793, OOl* 

Sweden , . . 

1 2,521,000 


* Uu'..sia 

! * 584.CKJ0 

*7 20,000 

Argentina , . 

i ^’,02l.(X)0 

2.490.fW)0 

Uruguay 

! .50.3,600 

615,000 

Kgypt . . . 

! ^1,744,000 

2,094,000 

CanariPH . . . , 

L 525,0(K> 


Spain .... 

, 1,711,000 ; 

♦ 2,f)24,000 

Greece . . . 

1 429,000 

50fi,60<i 




^ 1 





• 





Iron ore produced in and imported into the Uuitcc^ Kingdom : 
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t 


Iron ore produced 


• I * Iron ore iinj*orted 


Year 

Weight 

Value 

'.V eight 

Value 


Tons 



• Titn.s 

£ 

1913 

15,997,0a€ 

4,541,000 

7, 4 42:000 

7,046,000 

1910 

12,495,000 

5,545,000 

6,984,000 

11,775,000 

1917 

14,84(),000 

0, 420, 000 

6,190.000 

12.010.000 

1918 

14,012,090 

• 1,107,4)00 
f, 4 28,000 

6, 582,000 

18.441,000 

1919 

12,254,000 

5,201,000 

11,2/1,000 

1920 

12,707.000 

9,957,OuO 

6,500,000 

16.545,000 

1921 

2,478,000 

2,209,000 

! , 1,888,000 

• 

8,786,000 


exports of B^tish iron trc are in.sip;nifi(jant. 01 tlie ore iniportfd 
ill #1921, 78(i,U00 tons, v’aliied at. l,f»10,000/., eaiue t'roiti Spain. Iii' liuliu;^ 
‘ purple oro,‘ ihe^iet fjimntiiv of iron ore av.‘ulal)ie for tlie InriiacL-.s oi Orcat 
Britain iu 1921 was*r>.f)S0,00«J ton.s. 

Statistics of Ma.sttfurn.u'cs in oprrntioii ; -- 


Ycur 

Fnrnaeps 
in Blast 

Ore Smelted 

on 

jn.a«le 

< OUl Usf.l 

C’nkc U-.'d 

iioii 

Ftporled 



Tons 

T-ms 

! 



1913 

388 

25,708.000 

10,260,000 

2 1 . 2 

2 1,0 00 

1,128,000 

1916 

204 

21,506 noo 

8,919,000 

2 61 8. 16 '0 

10, iOi.oOo 

9 \ 8, '>r»o 

1917 

818 

22,902.060 

9, 888, (9)0 

2,S| 6. (CM* 

962. Oon 

734,000 

1918 

318 

22,54 l.Oon 

9, 107,rt0o 

2^607,6n;j 

1 l.L>s7,0(<0 

4 82.000 

1919 

2 8*) • 

19,04 4, non 

7.417,Of»n 

*2,84 (j 0=.)o 

9 1,0. t» 

8.' 7,000 

1920 

285 

19, 187, 'Uhl 

8,(i85,0''O 

2,(»62.0<,(0 

1 U.08G-,00(,> 

4 62.000 

1921 


5,6()4.0<>O 

2, Git), 000 

651 ,t‘0!j 

8,o7G.'.'‘)0 

1663,000 

The 

! output 

in 1922 was 

- Pig iron, 

4,900, OoU 

tons ; .steel 

inrnt". and 


castings, rn832,000 toil". E.\ ports of pig iron in r,0lp)0O ton.^. 

Various nnrn.inufacinreii TinOrils itnpoi ttul 


— 

1913 

I'.O- 

I'.ds P.o'o 

i'.'pr 

iP_9 


.!i2' 





A iitini ijjy or«! .'nul 






'll a . 

, lo.rKu 

n :p} 

e,.747 

• Pin 


' jj-per nvfi jtn*l 






f'V'ilu-* • ,, 

133,37.'. 

3d,::r!'j 

P.o.'.a j .'liji'-i 

9 i . i > 

:sv,pn 

* opi t^n .s, fdn 

• 






n t.Pi" 

ill . 

l!..V.'-7 1 P'.’S 


— 

'laa . . ' 


jn p.i,- p 

917. nlo le;*,.S.- 

pe:,! ,rj 


L',3.! t.re . ,, 

iS.l.Ti 


7,7>9.'. 

! 



I’.M 1 f ♦“« of ivdn and 






'■-Pi'er 

rvl.Tu 

s 3' 6 70:1 


98s 0 , 

•ln»'i..J4<. 

'IiiiUiUti'se ore ,, 

GtM.rrr 


p.;4.>ai« ' IP-’. a:',: 

)7'‘.s..n 

39 7 

fill . • _ _ ^ 


17,/.-: 

‘Ji-'.i'ni ‘.‘pip 

99 1''-: 

9 4. ('77. 

Ti;. ore . . 

.'t't,. 

3p,:v:m 

;T».7';7 ’.’..s'l 

9 I..P N 

.T"’7^3 

2'nc (crudif) 

lT"..c.()j 

13." 

9lp.'.‘t'> ^ P>’.* 3 S 

'79 -4 n 

'rpc.oi 


, , aj ,'.70 

97 TsV 

7", ■■ ■ in ' 

• ip'o: 

... 

1 larutmn , Tmy «jr 


1.9 7:1 


7. 9.'r 

; 

'I-'t'.M.ry * U*s. ' 

% 461.16;, ' 

l,977,4''n 

".'i' " i(i(, 

Pl.-lO, ‘.'1 

IP). 149 








IV. 

Tkxi ii.k. 

1 MU'S f 

• 



(I'iiD lullowing information is ^iiruisheci h\ Mr. 'rhomaa K. Kllison of 
fircrpoot.) • • * • 

Tiie progress inajio J>y each Branch of the textile indiistTy since 1S92 


f* 
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is shown in the subjoined sta,temeut of the weight of raw material used 
and the v^alue of yarns and good 3 '‘exported : — 


Annual 

Weight consuiued in Millions 
of lbs. 

Value of Products exported (in 
Thou.sands of 

Average : Periods 










- ^ 

of Three Tears 

Cotton' 

Wool 

Flax 1 

Total 

Cottor.i 

Woollen 

Linen ; Total 

1829-1831 

243 

149 

194 

586 

18.077 

4,967 

2.138 1 25,182 

1859-1861 

1,023 

260 

212 ' 

1,495 

49,000 

• 15,041 

6,119 70,060 

1S8P-1891 

l,6ls 

564 

220 ; 

2.402 

‘ 72,114 

24.176 

6,377 , 102.667 

189M ^?>01 

1,679 

62.3 

190 

2,492 

T0.34«> 

20.898 

.5,8.57 1 07.005 

191M913 

2,074 1 

701 I 

i 237 : 

3,102 

123,167 

3l.l9t 

9 403 . 166.767 

1914-1916 

' 1,854 

816 j 

1 225 ■ 

3.895 

102.54S 

36,545 

1 8,909 I 148,002 

1917-1919 

1,623 1 

835,' 

121 i 

2,579 

189 000 

1 68 SoO i 14,100 1271,900 

1920-31 (2 \r8.) 

1,305 

7W 

63 , 

2,079 

290,200 

1 95,050 

: 17,100 . 402,. 3.>0 


The home prodm^tion of wool in 1021 » estimateiFat 10*2 rnillioculbs. ; 
and that of Hax at 22 million lbs. Exports in 1921 were : goods, . ; 

cotton, 2.927 million yards; woollen. I2d million yards ^ liiion, 40 million 
yards. Yarn : cotton," 147 million lbs. ; woolleff, 30 million lbs. ; and iincn, 
5 million lbs. 

V, AVatkii Power. 

The available wator-po ver resour of 0»*eit Britai i are estimated to be 
900,000 B H.r., of waioh *200,000 B. 11 F. are developed (1922) 

Commerce. 

The principal irnplirts on which customs dutie.s are levied arc beer, 
chicory, cinema lihus, clocks and ^vatches, cocoa, e.otfoc, ilrisd fruits, m itches, 
motor cars and motor cycles,* mti^ical instruments, spirits, ^sagir, tea, 
to^»a *co, and wine — spirits, sugar, tea, toba<*,cu, and wine yielding the bulk 
of the entire levie.s. In 1919 the imports free of duty (exnlusi^c of hnllion 
and specie and ^iiamorulM) amounted to s, 38 1, 634, 8077., 84*9 per cent., and 
those subject to duty to 244,521,405/., 15*1 per cent, of the total imports. 

Value of the imports and exports of merchandise (excluding bullion and 
specie and foreign merchandise transhfjtped under bond) of the United 
Kingdom ; — , 


Year 

ToUl 

Imports 

# 

Ex|K)rts of 
British Produce 

Exports of 
Forcigii and 
Colonial Produce 

Total Exports 

t 

• - 


i ^ 

it 

4 ^ 

• £ 

1913 

1 768,734 739 , 

5*25,253,595 

109, #66, 731 , 

<634,820,326 

1916' 

1 948,506.492 ) 

506,279,707 

97,566,178 

603.84.5,885 

1917^ 

' 1,061,164,878 ' 

527,079,746 , 

69, 67/, 4 61 

,''.90,7.‘'>7.207 

1918 

; 1.816,1.50,903 1 

501,418,997 ' 

30,9 45,081 1 

532 364,078 

1919 

1,626,156,212 ’ 

708,638,36’^ 

164,746,315 

063 384,677 

1920 

1,932,648.881 

1,331,4^^9,269 

222,753,331 

I,5.''.7,222,600 

1921 

: 1,0^5,500,061 

703,399,542 

106,919,306 

810,318,848 

1922^ 

* 1,003.918,124 

^7*20,496,426 

103,777,871 

824,2*4,297 


t Krnni outbreak uf War in AUi^iwt, 1^04, until «eci^Hl*l.alf of cerUiJt K:o«si9 
belon^'ing^o the nritish #lid Ulje<i “ov- rnjnci»»rt wern exetuce^i from the retuma of 
importH and exr>^ts From .JuJv, 1(.M7, iij*^ri‘han<ins»* iuiportcul ami exporPd in public 
own* rshlp is lncliifi.*<|, execj.t exp.irtH f«*r the me of 11 M. forct-j* on active aorvlce. In the 
lix inonibi» Julvfto Decemlx ip }^^7, such imp* rti# (Ificlinled in the al)ovt* Ubie) arnounte<l 
to about l<i7,0 O.ooof., Hiid Hririnti exports to y,5^D.0ooi, In 1918 snoit imporU amountedl 
to at»OMt 250,000,000/ , Bnti*^h ^xpohs to Ifj.fKr'.oilhf., and re-**x» orta^o ehout .4,(ilO,<*hOt. 

3 ProviHional ngurea. The valut^n of the trH<lu iu 192^ on tl.f basis of i>ricos in 1913 were 
in millions of £ : imports, 659 ; expiuts, 363 ; re-exportsg 89. « r 
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OOMllSBCE 

• 

The value of goods imported into the United Kingdom is generally taken to be 
tliat at the port and time of entry, including all Ir^idlutal expenses (cost, insurance, and 
i’reight) up to the lauding on the quay. For goods consigned for sale, the market value 
in mis country is required and recorded in the retiirns. This is ascertained from 
the declaration made by the importers, and is checked by the exj-ert knowledge 
available in the Customs r)ei)artnient, w‘$h the help of current price-lists and market 
reports. For exi)orts, the value at the port of Hl/ir>ment (including the charges of 
delivering the goods on l^>ard) i.s taken. Imports are ciftered as from the country 
whence the goods were consigned to the United Kingdom, whicl» niay, or may not, h'C 
the country whence the goods were last shipped. Exports are credited to the country 
of ultimate dosiination Vs declajed by the exi)ortera. 

ln»])ori8 by air in 1020 amounted t • 677, and exports to 3.30,000/. The trade was 
inuinly in clothes and furs. * 

The total e.stiinated value of the imports ainl exports of Ireland (including 
the trade with Great Britain) is given l>y the *114811 De]»artment of Agricul- 
lure and Technical Instruction, as follows : — • 


• ^ 

10 U 

lois 

1010 

1020 

1021 

hrij'Ort.s - § ^ 

Thous. £ 

Thous. .€ 

Thous, £ 

Thous £ 

Thous. 

harm produce, food and drink stufT'.s 

26,07 1 

34,420 

50,240 

0I,31S 

40,cVja 

Uaw nuitenals • t • 

11,102 

21,OS9 

24,433 

2^,172 

^ 13,082 

Mauufn<*tured goods 

3.US02 

00,808 

79,03S 

111,200 

.50,3.t0 

Total Imports 

73.005 

120,010 

1.>N710 

203,760 

118,071 

MxjMirt.s — 

Fiirni pr-oducc, food and diink stuffs 

1 

' 41,007 

78.251 

03,700 

108,810 

i 

■ 74.080 

Uaw iii.iteriai.s 

4,274 

0,300 

0,777 

.5,801 

2,008 

Manufactured goods 

31,4.30 

60,3oS 


00,044 

! 52,. 504 

Tnt.xl 1C X ports . 

77,311 

!:> 2,031 


204,715 

120,021 


liuj)orts into Iieland from Great Britain, 1921, 93,000,000/. ; expoits to 
Great G»ritaip, 127,000.000/. 

ITatle of the United lungdoni according to countries (figures for 1922 aie 
provisional) : — * 


Countries 


1 

Value of MAchaiulise' 
Ctmsigned 
Countries in lir.st 
column 


Expnrts of Merchandise consigned 
to C'ouiilries in drstcolnmn 


British 


Prod nee. 


foreign and 
Colonial Produce. 



1013 ; 

1922 

1013 

1922 » 

1913 

192'2 

ort>t<jn Countrim : 
tiiopr md Colonun - 

fhourf. £ 

riiouH. s 

Thous. £ 

rhou-s. £ 

Thous. £ 

Thous. £ 

. . . ,* 

40,271 

8,17(> 

18.103 

3.(’>7o 

0,501 

l,o3S 

f'suhnud 

— 

10.185 


2 770 

— 

7fn» 

tCsu.onia .... 

— 

l.llO 

— 

1,046 

— 

S57 

hal\ia .... 

— 

2,021 

— 

1,004 

— 

282 

i.Uhiiania .... 

— 

1,103 

a' 

114 

— 

2 

Owedeu* 

14,213 

19,201 

S,220 

12,202 

1,014 

1,625 

Norway , , . . 

7,4.37 

10.. 566 

6,147 ^ 

11,580 

518 

714 

IccIhiuL 


207 

— 

38<> 

— 

36 

aijfl Faroe I.shintlH 

23,831 : 

40.310 

5 ,«^2 : 

12.4:11 

551 

1,248 

holand . . • 


2^63^ 

... 

2,464 


6^ 

<h*rniany . • • • ^ 

80,411 

26,524 ■ 

40,677 ' 

*32,«7a i 


16,^6 

NctluuUmla 

23.. 77 8 ' 

34,108 

15,420 

3 4.003 

5,997 

O'Ucti Possessions in the ^ 

2,0S6 1 

6,962 i 

5,701 ' 

• • 

7,772 ‘ 

46 i 

• 

71 

Indian Beas . , . ; 

1,828 4 

4 135 1 

1,545 ! 

1,S15 i 

11 i 

1 19 

Dutcll West InditlsUndH 

150 


195 ' 

2 ! 

1 2 

LHitcU Quiaiia , f ' 

378 

2l« ' 

<<<> 

88 

9 

' 12 


r 
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THE BRITISH EMPIRE:- 

f 


-GREA,T BRlTAIiy 


Countries 


I i 

j Value of Iterchandisej 
I Consigned from , 

' Countries In first ‘ 


Exports of Merchandige consigned 
to countrieb in lirst column 


< olnniii 


: British Produce 


; 11.113 • 

, 


192 


Foreign and 
Colonial Produce 


1913 


1922 



Thous A 

rinuis. jc 

riinus. A 

riK^.s. f 

riious. £ rhniiN. 

Belgium .... 

23 , 3 v 2 I 

23 (>,77 


24 , KH 

7.4 20 

10 , 04 s 

Belgiaflk (Jnugi.. 

44 i 

*331 

• 2.S9 

590 

10 

20 

France 

10,353 j 

iv.Ci n 

23,933 

IS, 310 

1 1,94" 

I 7,G2S 

Algeria .... 

1.312 i 

1,1150 

i,:v}i 

l,.s5I 

7 

50 

rums .... 

^"2 : 

c 55 

1.0 

r>t '>3 

19 

4 2 ’ 

French Wc.^t Africa 

. 

1,21'^ 

1,479 

1,32!' 

04 

1 

7 J 

French Somaliland 

IK* ! 

49 

214 1 

70 


Madagascar 

"‘*2 ! 

114 


»12.7 : 



Syria .... 

1 

103 


2,01 Ml 



n 

1 7 

French hido-Cnuia. 

277 1 

K)4 

1.7!' , 

2 4 24 

0 

u 

French Pacillc Poss. 

.317 i 

42 

('>0 

:*9 

1 1 

[ 

French W. India Islands ' 


1 

♦ 

1 

2-'S 

.3! 

if)0 


.Svritzerland 
Portugal 
Azores 
Madeira , 

Portuguese Wc^t AfDca 
Portuguese East Africa 
Portuguese Poss. in India 
Spain .... 
Canary iHlands 
Spanish North Africa *» 
Itnly . . , 

'J']-jpoli 

Austria 

Hungary . • 

t.'zecliosIov;ikiH , 
Serb.Croat-Sio\crie Stale 
Greece . , c . 

Crete 
Bulgaria 
Uoutnania , 

Turkey, Europeafi 
Turkey, Asiatic 
Smyrna .... 

Africa — 

Alorocco » . . 

fjberia 

Egypt * . . . . 

A»ia— 

Persia 

Siam 

China (exclusive of Hoi.g 
Kong, Macfio and Wei- 
hai-Wei) .... 
Japan (including Formo.sa; 
Korea . . , , 


J 1,070 
;,ui7 


171 

:;n 


21 


1 ,( 12 " 


212 
27 I 
P> 


274 ; 

1 (>*•. 

2! 1 : 

2i'S 

1,394 * 

18,733 

7,s 72 i 

1 1 ,999 

1,549 ! 

4,34s ^ 

1,07! ' 

1,SS0 

2S 1 

S5 . 

157 i 

72' > 

>,127 1 

n.2>2 

11. . '>10 i 

19,.’.;7 



1.7 7 

19.3 

7,700 1 j 

l.-'y-j 

410 

1 4 , 4-1 

/' 1 . 0 ; {S 

1 2'i5 


M 

S'» 

3 


i,0l2 


1,300 


2'_'d 

• 11 


2,2"2 
25 
41 
2.037 
1 Ko 
4 , 2)1 


•fO'-l 
2 1.3 05 


744 
00' > 


430 

510 


4 .U 72 
4 ,:; vs 

1 


America — r 

Fnited States of AnierPa 
Philip]* pc Is. and G i<'>rr!‘ 
Porto ]iico ’ V 
flawaii . 

Cuba . . > 

Hayti . . . . i 

Ht. Donatngo . . 

Mexico . . 

’ InclU'dii 


2,1 -.3 

1 

. 13 
' 3,07 J 
IK) 
‘ i 74 
iN'hO 


1,3U1 

ISO 

4 

1:7 

10 

1 

OuM 

09 

53 

1,725 

112 
2S 
31 '4 


1,013 

2 , . 7 .3 7 

3,790 

59 

67 

29 S 

77 

20 

4 


70 

472 

.S 49 

; 5 o 

22 

Cd'i 7 

l ."47 

2 , ( 53 *; 

71 


1 , 45 S 

2 417 

3,429 

137 

13 S 

2 1 " 

5.291 

2 'i 7 

K'S 

5 

2,1 ;i 


931 

— 

4 4 

540 

1,277 j 

2,313 i 

2 ii 5 

■ 187 

1 5 

;u 

90 ' 

130 

, 1 

.■;i,i'*o , 

9 ,. 80*5 

*t : 

15,502 

l;;s 

• 

318 

V .124 

725 '' 

' 1 , 7 * .3 

1 1 

O'! 

299 

1 . 3.72 ; 

, ’J J 

25 

21 

9.723 

14 .H 45 ’ 

23 , 73 .W 

10.5 

101 

•>’ 4 10 

14,530 I 

23,974 

297 ♦ 

209 

— 

250 

81 : 

1 

— 


i|^2.(d3 
1,04 t ! 

29)295 5, 52,022 1 
9.8.3 : ' . t5j.3 ! 

.30, 1 59 
01 

21.054 

19 

21 1 

<•(5 

HI ; 



3 

2!» 1 

131 - 

43 ; 

1 


10,010 I 

2,214 ; 

1.38S ! 

780 

511 

214c; 

1 07 1 

1H9 ! 

1 

•'•‘;2 

102 , 

.15S'6! 

4 

#» 41 

8.004 ! 

2,233 ; 

' 2,21.3 ! 

20.5 

8 


: Auglo-Egyptian Sudan m U 13 



COMMERCE 


f.9 



I 

Value of Merchuiidiht* 
CouKj^ned from 

to 

Exports of Merchandise consigned 
to Countries in first column 

Count rien 

Coniitrie.s in flr.st 
coluin# 

Dri tish 

• 

produce 

Foreign and 
Colonial produce 


1013 

1022 

1913 

, 

I* 

! 1022 

1913 

1022 

(liiatenmla 

rinuiK 

Thuu.s, £ 

Thous. £ 

Ti.oum a 

1 houK. £. 

Tlious. C 

^ 3|f) 

, 141 

344 

303 

8 

4 

Honduras (not 'British') 


4(V..* 

127 

14^ 

• 

2 

San Salvjulor 

lid 

b7 

328 

33G 

6 

2 

Nicaragua . 

1 IT 

84 

243 

11 .-. 

7 

2 

Cosia tilVa .... 

1 /PJt 

1,728 

f 230 

1 '<9 

10 

6 

('oloinbia .... 

l,os'» 

l.o.^'o 

\(m 

2,2<jS 

21 

IS 

Panama 


o('i 

4. ^>7 

221 

40 

11 


f.'tt 


.s 2 (> 

‘.t,7n 

14 

22 

Kc-ua'lor .... 

4»‘).s 

2 12 

4 1.7 

fdd 

10 

7 

l*'ru . . • . 

.T.ITS 

7,410 

1,4>." 

1,740 

104 

•>J 

(.'liilo . . . ^ . 

Tf^oos 

4,422 

8.01 1 

. 7 , 4:47 

859 

141 

Piiazil ..... 

7,"2'> 

1 2 ,u}:. 

l''»,'.*s3 

r>rj6 

07 ,- 

L ni^’nay . . ^ . 

■-bT40 

4,74" 

2.010 

2., 74 3 

06 

70 

Bolivia .... 

■.:,‘ 2 To 

1,717 

CoO 

40!> 

10 

6 

.ArKOiitine UcpnMic . 

4:.’.4ST 


22 .<'.n 

22,708 

7i»0 

650 

Pa raw'll a V .... 

• 1 

4 

1 

1 (*!> 

2 

— 








Hpeciflfd above) . 

dTT.L'i'.' 

»‘bn."87 

;->2;',i»42 

434,71.. 

tt.7,<.‘.70 

88,402 

Pt it ink P : 







hi huroiit : 




» 



I'lfanncl lalan<U , 

l.Osi 

a.biT 

1..3.71 


271 

680 

(Idu-altar . 

It 7 

is* 

, ^ 2 S 

1,077 

01 

131 

Malta and Oozo 

:r 

Sfi 

i.i« :> 

1.370 

102 

102 


i.';o 

lo'.> 

1 17 

.373 

.7 

n 

• 

In Africa : 







NS'f'-i .\frio» . 




% 



Haiiilnu .... 

:.4 

:<:■ 1 

23.7 

‘^01 

n 

u 

>o>na I.ooiie , 

i-n 

" ‘ 

7''-" 


72 

67 

Cold t'oaxt f: 'r«*;tf>lHlid . 

O'ti 

t l.O'l 

l.'TT 

.3. •'31 

2 t\S 

.301 

.\i;^»'ri.a (’aaici’i " >ii.s 


o,:io 

4.7;; 1 

0>,.777 

277 

4SS 

St. Iltdcua . 

S<»!if »i Africa : 

<'■ 

i;* 


2 "' 

• 7 

’’ 

Protect, of S W. Africa 



5 



21 


j 

(’a)'e of ( Jood Ho^e. 


1 1 .30f» 

10,812 

]1,4«'8 

9.7.3 

; 717 

NaM . . 

Ornn"»- l^ro Strtte . 

V.7J4 

4,7-:' 

7,' 73 

0 ,Hd. 

380 

200 



7<’i7 . 

74.7 

30 

20 

Traji.sv.aal 

P.'ti 

-.3 

7,7.72 

♦•,4t;{ 

4S,x 

• 285 

liaMitobind • . 

B 



21 

ir. 

1 



Rhodesia, 

iicchu'inalAud Protector * 

101 


83'.' 

01,3 

76 

j 40 




1 

12 

4 




S\v:izlj.and 

:.:i 


1 

3 



^ 

1 -I ''I .Mrjoa : 

>ka TciTitory 


tbO, 

9 ' 

:w,\ 



Zany.ft'ar and Pemba 

I 

•ton 

1 Uu 

314 

f, 

5 

Kenya Colony . 

4-.‘<i 

1 ,2o7* 

1,130 

1,727 

,70 

40 

tJRHiuia Pr*n,‘ct(.*rate 

i 

1>4 


11.7 

1 

I 

NjiaMaland ProtectoraVc . 

' • Ibd 




,5 

J^ 'timliiaiid Protectorate 


• » 

4 

» » i 



— ^ . 

Kjfviitian Htnbini/* j 

j — 

1,140 

— ; 

7^0 ; 

nr 

82 

ManritiUH k Depondencica 1 

t?0.3 

3,008 

73d 

072 

43 

4« 

ycliellctt . . , .• j 

' SO 


. 24 

52 

2 

1 




» 


• 


‘ Exclusive of t’Vie^alue of Diamond.-^ from the (^aoc of Gootl Hor>«. 


* Included in iu 1013 
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THE BRITISH EMPIRE: — GREAT BRITAII.' 


Countries 


Value of ^lercliandise 
Consigned from 
Countries in llrst 
colnnin ^ 


Exports of Merchandise consigned 
to Countries in first column. 

British-produce 1 cl"S"pro.luce 


• 

191 a 

1922 

1013 

' 1022 

1913 

j 1022 

In Asia : 

Thous. £ 

Thous. £ Tho^is. 

' A' 

£;Th(*lu.s. £ Tliou.s. 

£;Thon.s. 

Aden and Dependencies . 


331 

' 483 

500 

31 

' 13 

Palestine .... 

— 

713 

— 

!>44 

— 

21 

Mesopotamia 

— 

1.140 

— 

3,7I«i 

— 

4G 

British India 


4T,tWl 

70 , 2:3 

91,021 

1,307 

, 1,318 

Stvait.s Scirlements . 

l.?.,sno 

7,o»)l 

.7,830 

0,041 

160 

; SI 

F'ederated Malay States . 


*2,32.3 

1,.339 

877 

44 

.. 10 

Ceylon and iJep^-ndcncies . 

T,T‘.*7 

10,322 

' 4,18.7 

3,. ^'81 

131 


British North Borneo 

hi 

•2l^ 

04 

’■41 

10 

'1 

Sarawak .... 

1 

— 

.3i'> 


— 


Hong Kong 

In Australasia : 

gt:. 

GOO 

4. .74 

OjVoo 

2CK1 

9.8 

Australia .... 



Sl.iTl 

G'h 177 

;'.,37S 

5,27 .7 

Terri to IV of Pajaia . 

i:. 

o 

!>> 

13 

1 


New Zoalaml 

'20,. 

43,722 

10,8.3.8 

1 .7, '•(■'S 

07! 

833 

Nauru .... 

— 

Os 

— 

IS 

— 

— 

Fiji I.slands 

h 

::a;{ 

124 

':oi 

4 

5 

CtlMTPacirM’Isl nd.s( British) 

2 j 

oO 

13 

10 

1 

— 

In America : 

Canada . • a • 

2.0,188 

;7 1,8.07 

23,70.7 

•-’.7,271 

:h 712 

2.004 

Newfoundland <fe f.ahrad'^r 

‘.o t 

J.03.'' 


.020 

1 1.5 

78 

Bermudas . . 

o 

*A 

]G,;{ 

;'i.7o 

•24 

47 

Bahamas .... 

J ' 

'22 

•if) 

0,7 •, 

' ‘ 10 

2 * 1 '2 

Briti.sli We.st India Lsland.s 

10 

4 . 4 . 7 : 

•2.339 

3,4'-2 

3S3 

4', -'2 

British Honduras 


1 10 

122 

104 

21 

2.8 

Briti.sh Cuiana . 

fits 

^ 1 

730 

914 

* l'.4 

tiri 

Falkland Island.s^ 

42S 

374 

97 

133 

2 '.i 

19 

Deep Sea Fishej ies 

32.7 

.'•40 

1 

1 

— 


Total, Briti.sh Possession.s 


' - 

” ■ 

' ' ■' 



(including those not 

.sj>ecified above) . 

91. .710 

.31.8,0.3 1 

! 0,7. .3 12 

'.,S.7,7S1 

13, cn 

15,370 

Grand Total 

70.s,73a 

1 , 003,01 s 

72 7,271 

, 720,490 

100 , 5G7 

103, T?". 


Gold and silver bullion and specie : — 


; 

Gold : 

Silver 


Tear 






linporta 1 

Export* 

Import* 

Exjmrts 


£ *: 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1913 : 

59, 533, .649 ; 

46,087,359 

14,495,049 

16,0^679 

•1916 1 

17,790,302 i 

.38,4.18,912 : 

13,677,650 

10,741,342 

1919* : 

60,543,059 

* 14,999,091 : 

, 2,425,424 

2,745^^90 

•1920 

50,678,2S2 i 

9'2,id5,*'i 37 

9,926,034 

11,493,266 

1921 

1,^.676,047 1 

59,348,158 ^ 

10,264,443 ‘ 

12,045,422 

1922 - ; 

34,543,591 1 

% s 

^ 44,851,917 

10,100,552 

13,236,269 


> I^ast .six month.'' the year only, * ProviHi^)na4 flgurf's. « 

Figures for 1917 aud 1918 and r)ie first half of 19(9 nf>t available. 




COMMEKCE 

Imjwrts and exports for 1913 and 1922 tlatter year provisional) : — 
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Import Valups C.I.P^ 

£xport Values V.O.B. 

• 

V)tal • ! 

1 Imports j 

Doiu»*fttic 

Efcports 

Foreign and 
Colonial 
Exports 

19J3 1922 j 

1913 : 

1922 

1913 1 

1922 

I. Food, Drtnkf and Tobacco — 

* LOno*e 1,000 £ 

1,000 £ 

1,000 £ 

i,ooc%e ! 

1,000 £ 

GraiTi and Flour .... 
Feed Ing- 3 tuffs for Animals . 

Meat 

Aninials Living for Food 

Other Food & Diiiik, Nfn-diitialde 
,, ,, DutiaMe 

TfKicco . . ,g. . 

j 8i,403 , 103.32r»i 

4,870 ; .'.,012! 

{ r.0,42l 103. 2 •‘21 

j 3o:j 

' S2,43t 138,071 !( 

i* 58,083 10,, (50s i 

S,033 lS,01u 

1 

2,:m 

2,170 ' 
1,1 0 : 
43 ; 

[ 24,780 : 
3,870 : 

2,833 

1,71:.: 

i,ooo: 

8i: 

24.70li 

5,920i 

1,646 ! 

72 ' 
2,107 i 

23 ! 

( 5,800 
i 0,263 

2Gi 

2,202 

165 

2,967 

8,634 

6,751 

1,058 


Total ,» Class 1. ». 

i 2 5,149 

472, (>2s 

33,876 

36,. 320! 

16,251) j 

21,777 

II. liuw Materials, r.%. — 

i 


<- 




Milling, ^r., l‘rodu('ts: Coal . 

C 

— 

50,727 

72,529 


— 

M 1 . n : OUho 

3,114 

5,. 324 

$69 

1,76.5 

312 

61 S 

Iron Ore and Seruf. . 

7 454 

4 7oS 

419 

58$ 

9 

15 

Non-P'eJ rooh <‘rrs and 8 ertip . 

12,573 

S,616 

lt> 

5,1M 

601 ' 

855 

WojkI and Timber .... 

33.789 

37.:09 

341 

332 

>“33 , 

562 

llavk 0'dt<.n and Colton Waj'lo 

70, .571 

87,2::o 

— 

L 2 tK 

0,143 , 

5.417 

Wool, and Woollen Hags 

37.736 

(■» 2 ,»>SK 

4 623 

8,106 

13,574 , 

26,786 

Silk, Uhw. Knubs ami Noils . 

I 29 ■> 

2.346 

129 

05 

102 : 

58 

‘ JlhtT To ole Materials . 

18.455 

11,100 

314* 

800 

5 I'j; 

1,408 

Oil Seeds, Oils, Fats, On ins. See. 

2‘',41S 

2p,9‘22 

2 S7‘J 

•5,016' 

5,439 

4,0(0 

11 and Sk‘in4, Cndressed . 

1 v.Oto 

•14,*<V2 

KS '6 

l.HlS, 

8 41) 

8,712 

Fiu er-iuaknig M.ttei ifils . , 

5,S»6 

i>,(09 

958 

1.336' 

2'98 

36 

h’nbl.er 

21,895 

7.296' 

— 

91 

14 94 .^ 

4 765 

‘fi.^crllancou?; ..... 

12,749 

10 . 2-2 

2.876 

3.092 

4,S52 1 

2. 867 

Total, CUa« 11. . 

269,939 

‘298.241 

66,173 

102 <Jl5^ 

63,099 

55.116 

in. Manu/aetured Article * — 




i 



' like and Maniractnred Fuel 

• 31 

-6 

2,932 

5,201 

3 


1' aitlien warr-. Glass kc 

,',40.S 

7.0 10 

7 427 

10.928 

229 

11$ 

Ivnn and Steel Mannbtntnie.H . 

15.890 

10.444 

5V.3:il 

f <\9.'')S 

* .359 

1 .H 6 

.Son-F' rro' HMeials^ Manufueluies 

29 601 , 

J-.152 

1 ‘ 2 , 0 . 0 ) 

11.537, 

8 , 2 .) 2 

3.8m2 

Cutlery, Hard ware, Implejiienia.A'C, 

(\699 

6,27('. 

7.129 ; 

6,430' 

1,5‘J2 

1,042 

Flrei^cil Goods and Apparatus 

1.5S7 

1,5.53 

5,. 386 ' 

7,3"7j 

239 

151 

Machinery * .• . 

7.267 

8.167! 

.33,01 '2 

51,T26; 

K390 

1,176 

Munufarturea of WmiKl and Timber 

3.583 

3 SOTi 

2 tM 2 , 

1 , 374 ' 

589 

2.^4 

I'ot'ori Yati.s yid Mannfartnys . 

9,*J0M 

6 839! 1 

20 407 

1$6,8>3 

l.sOs 

1.583 

Wo'die.n, Woratcil Varna A Manuf. 

lo’ojO 

9. 09 

tn.TU) ' 

58 487 

1 22 > 

1.124 

Silk and •'ilk Manufactiir. r* . 

^5.115 

‘2K330 

2 15n ’ 

2,282 

l.TO.'i 

4,416 

M.'iimf. : Other Textile Mat^enals , 


10.6,S4; 

16 «i70 

22^408! 

2,4-23 

2,030 

.VpparrI .... 

IK 173 ’ 

M.l7-«' 

20.9 3 

22 .V'<‘ 

1,4'‘7 

1,‘724 

( 'i einiads. Dnu'S, Dvea, A Culo' r> 

13 <36 

11.378' 

19,533 , 

29.34$ 

1 111 

1,493 

OilK^ F>it.s llrsins, Marinfactures . 

13,79,s ' 

46, H4^ 

4a(44 ; 

r.,035 

44S i 

2,862 

Mum fact tirea 

n.t>3'» 

IK4HV 

5.2; 9 : 

5,l37i 

2.1*29 ; 

1 ,494 

IV. per and Card»‘<.anl 

T.692 , 

12.374, 

«,6T9 ; 

6 , 7 - 37 ! 

277 i 

2.58 

Vrliicb s (inc Sh'pa A Aircraft) 

:',(»29 ( 

6 , 6-61 

2 4.. 508 

4 9. 9.') 3! 

695 i 

S66 

Unl ber*Mnnu0.ctUf('H 

:m>16 

5,4 U> • 3.088 , 

5‘,018j 

.M53 i 

347 

Misifi^laneous ArltclfK * . t. 

19,«13J 

2KMJ.3 

26,01)0 

28, 

2,9'»2 

2,991 


#. 






Total, Claiwi 111 . 

, 201,039 i 

2‘29.92oj 41:K8vO ' 

509,4 : 

2«^S32 

IV. Anim ah net for Food * , 

4s9 i 


2.2H0 1 


106 ' 

53 

V. Pared Pomt .... 

^2,119 i 

2,767i 

0,155 i 

11,26| 

i. 

— . : 

— 


^ ....jt • i — ^ — t 

ToUl • . , . . ' 70H,735 1 003,918 6!5/25< ! 7W,W, 100 i»66 j 108,778 
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THE BRITISH EMPIRE: — OREA.T BRITAIl# 

c 

The siibjoinoil tables exhibj^t tlic value of the great articles of commerce 
iuiportod, and Jnjiue produce e\'[)o!red, during live years ; — 


TuK AUTfoLES OF IMPORT. 


riii.i-ipRl Articles luquiMtU 

• d 191 d 

( I’le 'N.’ll ) 

1020^ 

1 1021 

1922 ^ 


I M'lll.>_ 

idiwi.s * rtiDh-s. 

i'llOU.S. 

I'UoUri. 

i'V'dii, Df'itiC , aufi Tr-.h'irr y — 

K • 

1 I 

£ 

£ 

£ 

^Viicat ...... 


os, t:!;i 

! 140,7.73 

76,606 

78,789 

Wheat iical e.inl tlour 

h :{iS 

'2 1.7 -JO 

21,346 

IP, OCT 

10,074 

Mai/e . ^ 

l.'.T'.O 

. i:;.7d-J 

: 27,;’i71 

18,446 

17,022 

Ba,!ev ^ . 

'<.077 

17 S.iT 

l4,4•7^ 

lh,520 

6 060 

()at.s ....... 


(3,731 

I 7.t.33 

4.403 

4,363 

Rieo ....... 

:'7u 

'ivS'l 

! 

6,402 

li >S7 

Tl..ps 

I,."'. 3 

3.374 

S..S33 

.'i.^^oo 

1.77'5 

Bacfiii 

1 ;. AJ" 

: 73 '"I'.'J 

■' 70.367 

f 43,;72.s 

37,.731 

Heer'(r;v>’i .saltcl . etc. ) . 

!-,s7I 

. .73 0.73 

2.S,()37 

44,!l U 

29,318 

M iM.oh (fi't'S’h, .«al e'-c*.') 

1 ■ . I r: 

10 oo‘ 

2!). 6.77 

22.02s 

)la!i.s 

3 Oi s 

)»7 nOo 

3.o73f 

8,317 

8,.7S.7 

Lar'l 

.'i.*i J 

i.s.t373 

12. 7 ‘*3 

10.4t’.3 

7,674 

F)si 

! :-'7 

1 1.3 !•< 

»r. ittS"'.' 

0.4'’. 7 

s S.S4 

Butter ... . . 


i0,'.7-l 

3 t,.7l0 

4 2.310 

37.316 

Maiv^aiihC 

■ 

3, ■•(» 

;7 .7 i 1 


!!,870 

...... 

7, 

17.170 

2<i 1.31 

17.4 17 

12.438 

1,1 w 

'• t 

“'.-’'■I 

i‘i,7ro 

12 Of) 

.>,040 

K i \ ’ 

■' '.,•1 

i.7.7n t 

17, >71 

1 7,700 

1 4 ( '0 } 

K/'u;! - i ••s'', 'r'eC ••. .j i • 

! 7.''.;7 

.7 1 7, '3 

0> • L'Vi 

4S 4'IS 

. t 

H'i .;,ir ( ! f 'iie-' ! 'ih' t h'lie'’#':; . 

'.•‘A '7 

•7-:,'>..S 

73. 1 in 

.'(7,330 

83 s7 . 

Tea . . , . . 

! . ■ - 

3 il 

3 Or O 7S 

33 112 

27.976 

C'.*et»a all 1 *h, (’'■"« Orr’-ar.;: .' .s 


i!.7**7 

17 .7fM 

,7 'fl'* 

4 O '. 7 

(.'oif-- . IMA .'ll '1 ri.a'-t’*-! . 


.7,h,..'j 

4 -ITS 

2.4!. 3 

4,463 

.'"‘d:: it.-j 

1.1 ' > 

7 3 )7 

1,037 

3.10.7 

l.(S37 

Vr:re' 

},‘'7.S 

is, :h7 

12 773 

7,:r.s 

7, 6 s (I 

luliM.e'O 


li.'T.l 

3 I.'.'.'" 


]'S,6JO 



11 271 

IO,;7t,7 

.3,733 

4,2'8<'i 

W.Kl.i'a,,.: . 

■ C,7- » 

7’J hi'"- 

'3 117 

! :;o o2'3 

; 37,310 

<■>>: In’.i, . V' 

7" i 

•i:->.77l 

2 It!. .79 

• 7 1 10 

. 87,220 

'Vii.,1. -h !,r 1. A 


■."•,".0 

S7.03 j 

! 4l,.77i 

7s,S72 

Jote . ... 

7 ; 

It!-; ;] 

!.. 1(H| i 

; 3,77'1 

4,377 

Fiav 

!.7r 1 

3.777 

7,770 i 

! 3.37(1 

' H.fM’d 

Hemf. 

I, 

(''*0 

I 1 .'tsT ! 

I 2 7«;.7 

2 743 

li if'l.er . . . . 

‘..‘",.72 I 

2i. 17 

31,7 is 

: 0,330 

6, 3.s7 

r.aw , . . 


M, »;i,i 

! 1 . 2,'^» 

3^73 

T, 1 27 

'M-ed ..... 

l.MO 

0,771 

1.71 

4*2>3i; 

4.!f'S 

K ax o ldn''t-i d .... 

7 ) ' ■ 7 

3u *3 

17 h H ! 

8,.7!‘n 

7,(,'13 

Nuts aiiM d f'di' n.|) 


r-. 11 ! 

•lO |72 j 

s , '. 

1 7.01,7 

Th. •i(id '’<);■(•(_•(, n’-at'.--'' , 

3, .(t.i 

.1.1,03 

1,0'.*7 i 

I.!i72 

: 3 226 

P'‘l|' -f 'i 

i 

17.;;oi 

2'.^7(0 

13,1.10 

«,.737 

A/ r n ' !i r- - 

Ifuii ae.d S'e/d find liia.h 

I.7.sh,, 

1 11.013 

20.017 ; 

32, 764 

10,4 43 

(vOj'jifr t r>-g'i) I'.s, w, if u- 

f.iCTur*'-., .(’f,) 

i } 0 9 

^ 11.707 

I 

16,7< 1 

>,on 


Tu! (f>l>i--k.s liar.,, .I’i i .s’nh-) 

,j .,. ! 

-3 

S.-SOT 

sion ' 

3.877 

fAft 1 j.i.' 'irel 

•i. . JM ' 

T.t'.'M 

6,141 

3,012 1 

(4.347 

Zinc, cr d'' and iiiatiu||‘.et ur' s . ^ . 

' .'S'.iM, ■ 

! 4.U.h, 

7.S7W 

2 336 ! 

2VJ0 

Vjir'i** and ■ exiii.- alines 

T. Archer 'y d’>-^*ied . . * , 


•'im t 

j 

— 

10, 0‘.( 

7,724* 

3.0'!2 ■ 

4.024 

L'Vither: die:?-?^ •; ■rrii-'ti** 

•r’.o*'. 

Is.inT 

1 1 932 

.7,384 1 

G 846 

Mo or Mr^, }.ar»s r.r.rf 

7 ill ' 

7,. 3 30 

29fl3I 

lO.f 03 i 

10,287 

Peir*dchn; <i r i r.'/ io^')V 

n’p7-7 

c 

66,(771 

. 74 , .7,19 j 

30,136 

^ Piovijjional figorts. 


•J 

Kht y(?t available. 
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The Principal Articles^of Export. 


]i)iq 

Friiiciiml Articles Exported '(Pre War) 

1019 

1920 

1921 

1922 1 

VniUd Kingdom Produce-^ 

f 

Thons.£ 

Th^u».£ 

Thou8.£ 

Thon«.£ 

Thons.£ 

Fi^li . . . . f . . 


4,090 

* 7,120 

0,072 

4, .848 

Hf-er and Ale . 

2.1 C) 

1,. 0.3.7 

2,983 

2,177 

1,851 

S;irit.s 

4,1S.S 

4,474 

10.049 

8 048 

7,859 

Tol*acco . . • . , . 

3, .270 

5,1 <17 

9,129 

5,000 

5,920 

C* al , 

:,%7-27 

83,214 

99,027 

42,052 

72,530 

Iron and >:t‘ el and Maimfaetuics- 


t 


PiK Inm 

4,824 

4,828 

10.003 

1.078 

5,204 

Tinni'd plates^ anti nheeis 

7.21d 

11,079 

18.95.5 

9,077 

9,096 

Galv.ihi,'^e<l sheets . . . , 

10,000 

<',0j9 

. 19.112 

5,981 

10,0.70 

Ti>tal Iron, Arc., ii.el'.'.din'; items not 
syciUed . • . .• 






■ 

01,424 

128,907 

03. '104 

00.959 

(^otton yam . • . 

lo.OOd 

33, IKK 

47,5 '0 

2.3,925 

20,4.30 

1 'ol ton 1 eee {;ou<i< ^ ' » • 

l»7.77d 

179,073 

315.718 

137,132 

142,410 

Other cotL»n maiutfiic.tnres 

i:t,» .S'. 

2'.,.sr>4 

■ 3S,no 

17,(/K 

18.030 

Wt'oihnainl woi.drd^arn 

/■..p'.o 

11.951 

14.720 

7.103 

9.805 

Wi'iilit-n tissues 

n.t-7 

t*0.3;i2 

75,p;0 

24 0 ,3 

i 2 -.077 

Worstni tissues .... 

u. !S., 

11.-15 

2t>.OS'5 

11,22'^ 

- 11,707 

1,'iien pi<‘ce '/"ods .... 


7,^00 

14,9.;.7 

5.249 

; 7. 009 

.Mot'T Ltir's, c <*1< K. iMt's, .--iiMl p.'iits 

d.S'.'t ! 

0, 170 

17,197 

7,570 

5,. 759 

i'hij-s and li'iat.s ('.'-wj, '‘oinph tr 
ynr>iqji nmi f'oioHtal ProdH<i -^ 

n,''-‘7 1 

i 

2,32s 

20,. 5 ,04 

3f*,020 

' 30,443 

Food iii't drink .... 

Id.d’M j 

41,90.7 

43.919 

28.100 

20,710 

t'ottori. '-nw ... 

‘Mt:’. i 

11.410 

|3 474 

8,188 

5,327 

\V )<ti( woollen rai.;s; 

1.3 7 4 •' 

23 512 

.“5.5-'.; 

19.J.^8 

' 20,730 

Ileifs and Skins .... 


• ]2:i'wi 

1.0...L7 ' 

7,392 

! 8,712 

K .ld,er • 

IP.SG*' 

^3 or 8 

la.ShT ; 

3.903 

. 4,0-42 

I'm 

0,147 ^ 

2,0.74 

4,119 , 

2,550 

2,? 6.3 

1 Po 

.vi.'Uon.il t).:’irf,s. 

t 



The priiK’ipnl artinle^ .T food 

jin-l drink, an 

1 tohoocO 

, imported and 

ft.r f'oit'tunp' ioi) in tin; - 

Kiti^nlom 

in 1013 ttlie year before 

M;e U;il) .upl 1 ao' ^OVoll 

as I’ol'own : • 






Artiele.s 


19! 3 

1920 

192 1 

1922 




(Pre-War) 




• 

W !M'.aL 

t . Tl Otis 


105,4.34 

109,277 

• 

79,822 

90,234 

'‘Mi'-at meal, an-l rtonr . .. 


11.7.12 

11 >58 

13,940 

13, » 


• . 


48,-<-K 

3.'h.55t> 

30,'jlO 

37.010 

d.viry 

• 


22 427 

12.052 

15,04 3 

12,070 

'Mi'i . 



15.1 2 

0,07 7 

s,i;2 

9 3.70 

k ei< 



0 107 

',5'»3 

4,4t3 

2 091 

Itider' 



4.(>:'.,3 

1.077 

.3,329 

8.816 

■^1 if' rinnc . 



1 .MO , 

n 

2,73M 

1,042 

999 

.e 



2 ‘*02 ! 

2,793 

2,033 

. • ’ 

Mtlijon 

; 2M-0S ■ 

^ 1 1 » 

1 1,207 

1,039 


Thous. 

C>v !s. 

! ;;5l ' 

29 s 

i 1 9n 

! 315 , 

* '(''i.a, raw . 

• • ,1 


} 4<M 

•8.34 

' T02 j 

i 

I'j !*i-.'i»«tiuns 

of cocoa, i'c« ,, 

(VtK 

235 

281 

* 234 

146 

T-a , 

. 

Lb.v. 

395, stO ^ 

392„13 » . 

410,124 

1 4ll.00ai»> 

'-dtP^.h A 
M dt.,ri 

ri‘fri^*>ralefH’ 

1 

Cn t.s. 

9,02n 

5.317 

8,033 

4,723 

10,'<37^.U» 9,993 

0 5,‘:90 

"ti Hiid hams . . 


.5,574 

•00l3 

0,250 

7,299 

‘ 9 her 



2 850 

^.5*4 

2,*A?» 

2.013 




• 9,315 

5,207 

, 5,0 i 2 

8,431 


• 


3,121 

4,»S2 

3,9 to 

4,386 
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Articles 


Oranges . . . Thous. cwts. : 

Bananas . . . . buiiplfbs! 

Currants, dried . . . • cwts , 

Raisins . . . . ,, , 

Sugar (raw and refined) . : 

Wine Galls. 

Spirits (British and 

foreign) • . Thous. Prf. ,, 

Beer (hoine-made) Thous. Stand. Bids. 
Tobaeco . . . Thon.s. Ib.s. 


► luis 

(Pre-War) 

1920 

1921 

1922 


4,372 

5,772 

6,880 

0,.^04 

7,645 

8.761 

j 10,506 

1,244 

1,054 • 

1,150 

! 1,100 

72.5 1 

i 527 

721 

' 850 

S3M6 1 

' 21,7-4 

^ 27,542 

1 — 

11,3158 1 

t^054 

• 11,175 

; 12,500 

31.704 ! 

a 

22,147 

18,684 ! 

' 16.950 

35,2r>l i 

26,017 

21,368 1 

130,823 ; 

1 

: 20,0.33 

or., Ill ! 

1 

130,154 

1 

133,600 


In 1922 the United Kingdom imported %bout 40,00^,000 cwt. of \^ieat 
from other ports of the Empire and about 56,000,000 cwt. from foreij^ii 
oountncs. The great wdieat sources were : — ^ 

United States . , . 87,262,000 cwt. 

Canada .... 22,910,000 ,, 

Argentina .... 18,801,000 ,, 

Ausualia .... 16,335,000 ,, 

AYheal flour imported 1922, 13,481,000 cwt., of w]ii( li 4,577,000 came 

from the Utiited States, 6,596,000 from Canada, and 1,778,000 from Australia. 

Quantity of the principal food imports, tobacco, spirits (Bnti.sh and 
foreign) and beer ^Bnti.sh) retained for home consumption per head of 
population : — ^ , 


ArtiiOo.^ 


1012 

191.1 

1014 

lOlO 

• ! 

19-.!0 

Bacon and hams* . 

lbs. 

13*30 

13*66 

14*18 

21*94 

1.3*48 

Beef^ . 

, , 

20*27 

22*12 

19*98 

15 '65 

21 

91 

Glutton ’ 

f t 

12*35 

13^03 

12*43 

9*69 

14 

99 

Other im at , 

> j 

6*55 

6-91> 

8 39 

10*86 

3 

51 

Butter . 

) > 

9*56 

: 9*88 

9*46 

* 7 9 

4 

01 

Cheese . 

1 i 

i 5*51 

5*47 

1 5*78 

513 

6 

62 

Eggs . 

no. 

: 49*92 

56*17 

1 46*30 

14*70 

18, 

07 

Wheat . . • . 

1 b.s. 

268*07 

258 32 

1 2.50 *89* 

173*44 . 

261 

11 

El«ir . 

J ) 

i 24-73 

28*74 

; 23*91 

i 42 91 * 

28 

33 

Potatoes 

i) 

! 14*11 

i 22*90 

1 8*05 

2 ?0 

12 

44 

Sugar (eipiivalent of 

i 

1 


• ' 

1 



refined) 

’’ i 

7941 

( 83*10 

1 79*80 

1 73*21 

51 

70 

Tea 

! 

» > 

! 6*49 

6*68 

I 6*89 

i 8*42 . 

8 

37 

Rice and flour 

M • 

1 7*60 

1 6*24 

( 6*96 

, 1-68 

8 

14 

Tobacco 

f ♦ 

! 2 05 

1 2*10 

! 2 19 

3 15 

•2 

97 

Spirits . . proof 

gall. 

0-67 

1 0/0 

1 0*69 

0 47 

0 

47 

Beer . ^ 

gall. 

1 

#26*83 

! 27-76 

1 26*66 j 

!• • I 

16 99 

20*G7 

•k 


1 Incluifirig floated produce of meat from live animals irnpo*rted for tlaughtcr. 

The total vakieof goodf^trSnshipped under bond was: 1917, ll,621,849^; 
1918, 10,874,547^.; 1919, 15,783,234/.; 18,002,866/. ; 1^1, 10,79{,309/. 

(These amounts are vot included above in the acc<iuifts of import.*! and 
ex|>orts. ) • • 
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Shipping and Navigation 

Vctjaolsj registered as belonging to the United Kingdom (including the 
Isle of Man and Channel Islands) at tlie end of each year : — 


At end j 


Sailing Ves^scls 


Steam Vessels 


ToUl 


of year 1 

i 

No. 

Net Tons 

1 

1 No. 

Net Tons 

No. 

Net Tons 

i 

1913 1 

8,836 

846.504 

1 12, 602 

11,273,387 

20,938 

18,190 

12,119,891 

1918 1 

6,850 

603,916 

111,334 

I 9,496,970 

10.100,886 

1919 ! 

6,555 

592,933 

ill. 791 

il0,334,986 

18,346 

10,927,919 

19 ‘.10 

6,309 

584,046 

: 12, 307 

■10,777,038 

18,616 

11,361,084 


Tlic total riuniluT of vessels on the registers at ])orts in the British 
KiMpiro (inehiding^he United Kingdom) in 1919 was 36,409, of 13,136,282 
tons net (sailing, ]>,r>37 vessels, tonnage, 1,501,273; steam, 18,872 vessels, 
tonnage, 11,635,009). 

Vessels built in the United Kingdom (including vessels built for 
foreigners) : — 


: 


Otter than 

W’ar Vessels 


1 War Vessels 

Year 

SftHiriR 

Steam | 


Total 

: For hritish ; For 
IloyalNavy Foreigners 


Ions 

No. i 

Net ; 

No. 

Nf t 

Tons Dis- 

Gross 


Tons ! 

Tons 

placement 

Tons 

i:'l3 ■ 

• 30,:’.8’J 

ooo 

1,170,107 , 

1,247 

407 

1 1,200,480 

193,783 

' 55,024 

I'lr 1 

:».) 7, 2*20 

! 318 : 

704.608 i 

771,-27 

(«) 

— 

I'.'IS i 

11 , r),a?3 

> 313 . 

820.-29 i 

324 

i 820,402 

(a) 

1 


1F6 ,■ 44,413 

fiiO 

0r4,?'12 i 

800 

; 1,019,226 

(«) 


{ 

‘271 ; 33,(111 

1 

ml 

1,244,340 ; 

1 

1 .017 

1,277,964 

i 

(o) 



(tf) Oaunot be stated. 


Tae o^itj)>^t of irerchant shipbuilding in gross tors was : in 1920, 
2,055,624- 1921, 1,538,000; 1922, 1,031,000. 

Tot^il shipping of tlie “Unitctl Kingdom engaged in the home and foreign 
trade or in fishing 




Sailing Vessels 


Steam Vessels 

ToUl 

Years 

' 

Niimbor 

/v.t\ Fersons 

Number 

I 

; Tons (Net) j 

Persons 

employed 

Tonnage 

(Net) 

19fa 

1914 

1919 

r.»2o i 




— ■ i 



! 3,108 

2.877 
1,734 
1,'»97 

i 50^1, apl : MO, 160 

; i 4 ooi 

1 202,2.56 1 7,232 

1 20 '., 291 ! 0,783 

i ^ 

7,480 

8,770 

11,452.690 

11 7K8.fW6 
; 10.294.552 i 
. 10,597,310 • 

275.891 
281 558 
249^':. 
27*1,810 

1 11.959,491 
12.214.^40 
l«*,4iM5,S07 
10,802.511 


•% 

Of the 278, 6i3 Mcit employed in 1920, 212,800 wore British, 15,440 were 
foreigners, and 50,5^78 wore Lascars. 
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British shipping engaged in the home trade (i,e. the United Kingdom 
nd ports between the Elbe and Bftjst) and foreign trade, 1920 : — 


Sailing VesselH ' Steam Vessels 


Trade 



Number 

• Tone i 

(Net) 1 

Persons 
: employed 

! Number 

Tons 

(Net) 

Persons 

employed 

Home ^ . 

1,540 

121, 2SS ; 

1^562 
* 39 

L f,l5\ 

! 665,640 

56,040 

Partly foreign. 

7 

S.52 i 

; ‘269 

1 152,>‘30 

4,632 

Foreign . 

50 

: 83.001 

1.132 

• 3,350 

1 9,778.822 

210. 23H 

Total . 

1,597 

205, -’(U 

6,783 

i 8,770 

‘ 10,507,810 

271,310 



1 Incinding fl.shiiij 

r 

• 

• 


Total not tonnage of sailing and steam vessels (foreign trfiiJc), and 
with cargoes only, entered and cleared at porti^of the United Kingdom : — 


Tear 


Entered 



Cleared 


• 

Total 



British 

Foreign 

i Total 

British 

Foreign i 

Total 

British 

Forci”ii 

Total 


:i,0o(Mns. l,000tns. 

1 , 0001118 . 

1 oootns. 

l,00(>tns.il 

..oootns 

l.OOOtli.s 

1. oootns. 

l.OOOtnH, 

1913 

46.603 

35.540 

82 149 

46 647 

> 36.014 i 

82.61)1 

93,250 

71.-560 

16.t.810 

19171 ; 

23.0.S9 

11,046 

34.135 

20.512 

: 10,869 , 

31.41 1 

43,6;n 

21 915 

65.546 

19181 ; 

23,714 

9,551 

3.3, 2o5 

‘-0 .357 

; ^,824 i 

20,181 

44 071 

1^375 

62,44 6 

19191 

30,120 

1 19,532 

•9,6.52 

‘M) 1 52 

' 18. M9 , 

49,101 : 

60.272 

,3S 481 

9-,753 

19201 ' 

33,217 

j 22,501, 

55,718 

31.005 

2.3 3 8 ■ 

57,343 

67,222 

4.5,839 

113,0Cd 




1 ca rgocs o nly. 



• • 


1913 i 

82.292 

1 16.772 

49.064 

40.101 

27,719 

67,820 

72. 

44,191 

116,881 

10171 i 

18,795 

' 4,434 

23 229 

16.9‘>7 

9,149 

26.076 

35,722 

i.2,5f3 

49,305 

lOlSJ 

10,819 


23,2.33 

14,9t>5 

7 772 

22 7.37 

.34,781 

J1.1S6 

4 5,970 

10191 1 

22,080 

I 7. fid 

29.371 

21.963 

12,’ 599 . 

34 i 562 

4 4,0-: 3 

20,090 

64,133 

19201 ' 

25, 07 

i 16.984 

36,49,3 

23,-53 i 

13,194 . 

30 726 

40 0,39 

21.180 

73.219 

19211 ' 

; 25,124 

; 11. 9! >9 

37,123 

24,-.r.s2 

1-2.115 ! 

36.397 

49,40 i 

24 114 

7.3 ,'>20 

19221 

! 28,422 

1 14,904 

43,3:6 

36,815 

22,SlJ5 1 

59,0>U 

65.2.17 

37,769 

103,006 


1 Pigures for *1015 and lnt«r years exclude vessels eimdoyed by tlu* Governni'-iit in 
connection with the war. On the i»ther hainl, the figures for thnne vears are i tereased to 
an unknown extent in conaejjnciice of fhe re ineasnreiritut of ce rtain Kteam vessela on t.iie 
coming into full force, at the coiMmeneeinent of 1014, of the provihions of the Merchant 
Shipidn:4 Act, 11107. • • • , 


Of the foreign tonnage (14,904 000 tons) enterod^t British poids in 1922, 


U.S. America had 
Nor^av . . ,, 

H. Hand . . 

Sweden . . ,, 
France . . ,, 


2.00f',O0ft 

2,onj,ow) 

l,: h‘.l n 0 


f 'en:i;ark 
• h'frn.'iny 
Belgium 
^)>ain 
Jtpari . 


. had l,li G.nwj 

, ,, 7#^S,n0n 

,, rSH.OOO 

. ,, 7;i4.000 

. ,, 4dT,(hiO 


UMy. . . . 

Greece . . , 

KuMuia . 

OtluM forei-n 
countries 


had 


104.000 

i7r),o(Xj 

32,000 

024.000 


The total net tonnage of vessels that arrived at ports, witli cargoes and 
in ballast, excluding those coj^twisc, 1920 : 

Barrow 


Beim. . 
Blytb . . 
Bristol . . 
Cardiff . . 
Cork . . . 
Dartmouth 
Dover . . 
Dublin . . 


. 347. 0<0 

D-mdee. . . 


45t>,0'-O 

■'FaiiiM nth .• , . 

.544,CH'0 


FolkesTone . . 

.594,000 

. 17436,000 

01a.*.gov/ . , . 

?, 637,000 

^.148 000 

GfV't^ .... 

312,0o0 

82 -,1X10 

Gran*.<ernGnth 

^2 (/K) 

1,280,000 

Gi(^n<»rk . . . 

.^2,000 

. 1,325,000 

Grlrnsoy . . . 

994,000 

358,000 

Hartlepool , . 

711,000 


Han^ch . . . 70ft(XX) 

nim.^ . . . . 8,0(0),fX)0 

l-eith • . . . . 840,000 

iverpnol and 
Birkenhead . 9,277,000 

London . , . 11,777,000 

ManclcHict and # 
lUim^orn . . 1,787,000 

Mi<l(|leahi‘Ohgb . 1,788 000 
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Ncwbaven 
Newport . 
Plymouth . 


271.000 

1.587.000 

2.477.000 


Port Talbot . 
youthainpton 
Sunderland . 


625.000 
-3,^63.000 

509.000 


Swansea 
Tyne Ports 
Weymouth 


1.305.000 

4.618.000 
893,000 


Total arrivals, with carf^o aud in ballast, 1921 : foivign trade, 68,261,000 
tons; cnaatwise, 41,406,000 toifs. T«>tah departures: foreign trade, 
67,978,000 tons ; coastwise, 41,048,000 tons. 


Internal Communications. 

I. Railways a.nu Tramways. 

'I’lie length of track open for traffic at the end of 1920 was 23,734 mile.s. 
li’irthor statistic^ for tlic United Kingdom : — 




Ycai 

LongUi 
of linos 
open at 
uiul of 
year 

Total cap-' 
: ital i>ai6 : 
up(incln^- 
ing nom- 
inal athli- 
tions ) at 
end of year 

Nuinhe** of 
Pa.sfiongera 
conveyed 
(excluding 
Heasou- 
ticket 
holders) 

W'eight of 
40odsan«l 
mineral 
trartic 
originat- 
ing 

1 (jro.ss re- 
ceipts in- 
cluding 
i inisc lla- 
; neous re- 
; ceipts 

Workin^f 

Expenses 

Net 

Income 

Pro- 

portion 

of 

working 
expendi- 
ture to 
gross 
receipts* 


Miles . 

Million 

Millions 

Million 

Th<»u.sand 

Thousand 

Thousand 

rcr 



£ 


tons 

£ 


J £ 

1 Cent. 





Orfat iiri^ 

a*«. 

* 



l‘,tl3 1 

•20, ‘2 AO 

1 r,30-2-S 1 

1,199-2 

1 :hi4*4 ] 

[ 134.549 1 

[ 34,315 j 

50. ‘234 

1 63 

I-.'IO 1 

•JO ‘2.^9 

i 1,'2S0*2 1 

1,522-d 

304-9 

*230. ‘V27* 1 

' 179,450 

51,177 

i 93 

1'.) 20 1 


1,282*0 1 

1,570-0 1 

1 31S-1 1 

1 308,191* 1 

1 252,030 1 

i 51,155 

98 





IrdaruL 

• 



1913 

3,410 

1 39*4 

1 30*1 

5*6 

•1,902 j 

3,CKI.5 

1,897 1 

61 

l‘,M9 I 

i 3,435 

45-5 

29 3 

1 9 

9,.'s)l» 1 

7,608 

1,893 

102 

1920 1 

1 3,442 

1 4.V.5 

1 2A*r> 

1 :»*9 

i 11,. 575*1 

1 0,719 

1 1 ,85G 1 

108 




Uniied Kingdom. 




191.3 I 

1 '2.3,002 

1 1,842*2 I 

1.220 -4 

{ .370*0 

j 130,451 

87.320 

1 52,181 

63 

1U19 

23,754 

1,. 32.5 *7 

1,551-0 3 

1 3100 

240.12S* 

187.058 

53,070 

94 

1920 ' 

' ••>3,7.34 

1 i..T2:*5 ! 

1,004 -.‘3 1 

i 324*0 

j 314.766* 

261,765 . 

! 53, all 

98 


• r'Aclt'.dhit!: OoveniKicnt 

- <*lunpf>nf;rition fwn, tin- (Jo\.*rnment under agi-eements*. 

' IncLuliic; 23 3 tnilinui j«asH*‘i?neis in 1919 cul^i^'d ‘ free ’ on behalf of the Qovemuieut, 
aixl 1-9 irfil’lon in 1920. 1 »»|iiivHlent uninLer of animal tickets representing season 

t u-kot holdei'H in 1912 was 923,000, and l,O3'.',0<X) in 1920. 


The financial iigui*es for 1913 arc not coinpai^able with those for 1919 
oiiwai<hi I ccanse, in the 1 »lcr yars. there arc certain small variations in the 
list of ninh'i takings, capital (ignros have been adjusted in respect of duplica* 
t ion, ^ and gross ri!Ci'i]>ts and working exj^en.se:# inclndo ihe ligures of uou- 
worknig oonipaincH \i'roiu* August. i91,i to August, 1921, most of Jbe 
ladways were conlro«llcd by the tJoveTUiiient, and coinpht^ 8Wi»«*r8 for the 
years 1914-18 inclusiv** are n<’t available. Under tho Act, 1921, 

Iroin January 1, 1923, the railways of U real *11 tain are grouped into four 
systems, namely Londnu, Midhiir <1 and Scottish (7,464 ini]e>) ; London and 
Noith.^iasToni (8,4t>4 yii cs) ; (Jreat Western (3,7155 miles); Southern (2,129 
miles) ; total, 19,822 ipiles of route. 
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Tramways, — fn 1919-20 tlyire were in the United Kingdom 2,729 miles 
of tramways and light railways o^en for public traffic, of which 2,617 miles 
were opt^rated hy electric traction ; 1,754 miles were worked by local 
authorities, and 975 miles by companies. The total number of passengers 
carried in 1919-20 was 4,987,526,000. * 

II.— Canals and Navioai ions. 

The total length of canals in the United Kingdom in 1905 was 4,678 
miles, o^which 3,641 miles were in Ej'.glan%’ and Wales, 184 in Scotland, 
and 848 in Ireland. 

Government control of railway-owned canals commenced in August, 1914, 
and ceused on August 15, 1921 < in the case of independently owned canals, 
control commenced in March,' 1917, and ceased “U August 31, 1920. 

The total t mnages originating on the ^orincipal cimals of the U^nited 
Kingdom in 1921 were : Independently owned canals (length, 1,538 milc{<), 

10.237.000 tons ; railway owned or controlled canals (length, 1,145 miles), 

1.543.000 tons; River Thames (above Teddii.gton), (^'ngth, 126 miles), 

31.000 tons ; Caledonian and Crinati Canals (length, 70 guiles), 82,000 tons ; 
total length, 2,879 miles ; 11,893.000 tons. 

The Manchester 8hi]' Canal, opened in 1894, ia 35^ miles in length and 28 ft in (iei»th. 
The bottom wilt! h of the canal is not less than 120 ft. excpjd fur mib near Latehford, 
where it Is 90 ft. The n.aximuiu wiilth of the lock.s i.s 65 ft., with tin; excejition of the 
entrance lock, which is 80 feet wide. The canal i.s in direct communicatior. with all the 
principal railway svsteni.s and barge canals of the Kingdoin, The total paid up capital 
of the Company at December 31, 1022, was 17,4LM,273h The gross revenue of the canal 
in 1922, nicludiiig the Brid^tewater de)>artn!ent and the railways, amounted to 1 !>H1 8l3h, 
and the net revenue, i\»cl'uling miscc!laneou.s receipts, to 702,8271. The. traffic receipts in 
1922 Hm<»unted to 1,332,4901. The uioiVlkindisc traffic paying toll in 1^-2 amounted to 
4,273,544 tons. * 

III. — Post, Telkouaphs, and Tki.kfhonks. , 

rust-offi('es ii^thc United Kingdom, March, 1922, 23,649, b(*si(lcs 50,28.') 
road and pillar letter-boxes (1915); em{)loycd by tlie Po.st Ollice in Gieat 
Britain and Northern Ir*daii(l, March. 1923, 209,735 persons (160,115 males, 
and 49,260 females) ; of these, 7,185 (2,7b4 female.s) were tcmiiorary officers. 

Letters, Post-card.‘<, Ac., delivered in 1920-22 : — 
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Postal orders issued in the United Kingdom : — 


Year 

! i 


Year 

: 

ended 
March 81 

1 Number { 

i _i 

1 i 

Value 

JL... 

£ 

ended 
March 31 

Number Value 

, 

£ . 

1917 

! 124,890,000* ! 

35,080.000 

1920 

lt)5, 617,000 ’ 37,435,000 

1918 

' 126,476.0u0 i 

37,042,000 

1921 

101,617,000 37,368,000 

1919 

110,547,000 , 

3,6,147,000 

• • ; 

1922 

97,726,000 35,861,000 

a 


The telegraphs were irauNferreil to the State on February 5, 1870. On 
March 31, 1922, luilcago of Post Office wires used fur tele^oapli purposes 
was 287,652. Tne total mileai^e of Post Otlicc .wires, Telegraph, Telephone, 
and spare wires, waf^ 4,303,241 miles. Of this total, 1,050,801 miles were 
aeria?!, 3,225,395 underground, iifnd 21,015 submarine. 

Tljo total ninul.^r of telegraph offices (iiiolu<iinK those at railway stations which 
transact public tologri|-h business) open on March ai, 192:.’, wa.s In 1}>09-10 the 

Tost office acquired from the .uarcoai Co*ii|>any atul Lloyd’s iheir wireless telegraphy 
statioiiH on tue coast tof the Uinle l Kiiudou, ex«;ept cerla’ii lon<i-distancc Marconi 
Kiati<»ns. Tlie Pt>sl Office has since provi<le<i additional .‘itaiion.s (lonfi-distaiice and otliers). 
On 1-eb'iiary 2S, r.i2.;, there w»-re I'i p.,st Office wireless atat.ons in oi»c,iation and several 
“ standby ” slat ions oxi-t for emergency purposes. The Marconi Company arc working 
cerUin aiations under licence. 

All exchanges deal with trunk telephone bu.sinos, but r»n March 31, lOihJ, there w'erc 
:U exchanges which dea I with trunk woik only. On that daU .here were ?<,r>20 trunk 
circuits containing 497,981 mile* of wire; the number of cjiils during the year wa* 
Vj.0UO,0u0. The London local exchange system had 87 exchanges, 1,8.'^8,149 tuilcs of 
workliig wire, and 3.'>1,841 telephones. The provincial local e^lchauge srsteni had 3, ^‘*11 
t xchangea, 1,^01,424 miles of working wire, aud^ 643,.'>I2 teleplmu-s The approximate 
nninber of origianted oU'ective calls in 1921-22 Vus^lSi millions (252 minims in London). 
Ihn* private wire* the rcuiahs amounted to 388, WI. in 1021 22. 

The ineonie and expenditure of the Post Office as shown iii the. 
< V)tiimercial Accounts was as follows : — 



l9V>-20 

102U-21 . 

1921-22 

Total ]>ostal incoii e . . . . 

Expenditure 

£ 

. ■ 3fi,2;H.6T.l 

32.Ti^,s;i3 

£ 

43.W7,2^7 

42,l!<3.<.)49 

£ 

45,015.?AK) 
42,084 7*i4 

Net prtetal .MirpI^UB 

3,409.828 

1,^1 4, 23S ' 

2,.''30,020 

Total telegraph iivcomr 

Kiipeuditivre .» 

6,1.38,5t2 
8,774 725 

5,7'7,9]0 
9.. 5 10, 089 

5,944 710 
8,970.050 

Net telegraph deficit . • . 

-2.C30,lh3 

, -3.728,779 

- 3,032,240 

Total telephone Income. 

Expenditure 

10,248.749 

12,210.4...9 

. 1 

9,507,094 ; 

' 14,229.004 i 

18.718 200 
14,272,382 

Net telephone deficit .... 

-L0ol,7lO 

; -4,721.970 ; 

- 550,132 

Net deficit 

y , ... ;;; 

•*-LJ28,005 

1 —0,730,511 : 

- 1,200,7.52 


Money and Credif . ^ 

Valiie of moi^py issued from tlie Koval Mint and of iini>ort4J and exports 
of British gold and silrer coin : — 
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f 


1 

Gold 

a 

Silver BroniTe 

British Gold Coin 

British Silver Coin 

Tear i 

Money 

Money 

Monev 

- 



Is&ued 

issued 

issued 

Imported ; Exported 

Imported !Exj»ort(d 


£ 

£ 

•£ 

*£ ! i 

£ £ 

1913 27,fi38,789 

1,934,054 314,525 

11,94(3,744:19,741,360 

438,400 691,860 

1917 

1,014,000 

4,137,032 518,335 

ill 

1 

1 1 

1918 

nil 

8,885,325 418,845 

^ 1 • 

1 1 

1919 

nil 

3,870,175 580,590 

IC 

QO 

O 

128,021-527,340- 

1920 

"nil 

5,ia5..^15 5i)9.780 

369,624 11 938.338 

133,490 662,600 

1921 

nil 

8,529,151 602,795 

1,277,0611 2,012,567 l,.52.5,5-.;0 599,070 
5,106i 3,724,771 1,675,219 178,560 

1922 

nil 

1 

85.320 


1 Infor-naiiori uoi available. 

2 Six inoiitha ended Dect^iiber, 1010. 


There is no State bank, but the Bank of England, the L^^iik of Scotland, 
and the F^ank of Ireland have royal charters, aUd the tirs^ and tlie last IcutI 
money to the Government. Statistics of the Bank of lingiand for the end 
of December : — 


Issue Department Banking Depaitment 


Year j f 

Capital 

iDcpoiiils’ 

i Notes in 

! (’oin in 

i iSecurities, Cidii «'imi 

and 

1 and Securities 

the ‘ He- 

the ■ Be- 

1 ; • Bullion 

‘ Best ’ 

j Bust Bills 

serve' 

1 

j serve ' 

1 • ' 

1 £1,000 £1,000 £1.000 • 

* • 

£1,000 

£1,000 £1,000 

£1*000 

£1,000 

1913: 50,500:18,450' 32,0.50 

17,790 

51,510 17,130 

21,130 

1,050 

1918 : 97,000: 1.8,450 78,5.50 

17,800 

172,670 16:5,240 

26,6iM) 

550 

1919 108,748 1^450 90,29,'< 

17,825 1 

199,862 199,246 

17,398 

1,043 

1920 144,934 , 18,450 126,484 1 

17,892 

489,865 19:1,892 

12,083 

1,783 

1921 145,061 ; 18,450 126,614 ! 

17,887 I 

122,.589il 20,125 

18,544 

1,814 

1922 144,073 i 18,450 12.5,62.3 

17,898 ! 

1:«,2 53 130,126 

19,19.5 

1,820 


Bank clearings, 1921, 34,930,559,000/. ; 1922, 37,101,431,000/. 


Post Office Savi/ias Bank, — Statistic.s for 1920 and 1921 ; — 

• I 


- 

hhi gland 
and Walc-s * 
1921 : 

IScothuni 

1921 

Irehmd 

19 Jl 

m 

United 

Kingd-m* 

1921 

!* United 
' Kingdom* 

■; 1920 

Accounts open at Dec. 31 — 





i 

Active .... 



.'.07.32,7 

11,411,0701 

1 17.535,384 

Dormant* 


3'J'i,4>yO 

:i32,f>U3 

0,300,2174) 

Amount — 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 1 

1 • 

i £ 

Ueceived 

70 03.*.. 04s; 


7.7,7.73 

83.299,4h4 1 

101,812,778 

Interest CreOiteU c 

•'>t:os4i>5 

230pPHl 

32. C30;» 

, 0,204, •. 13 j 

082 

^ Paid .... 

?4,279,l .0 

. 34 : 9 ., oo:> 

. 4,2%9,i r'^ 

^ 91 945 2i 0 ■ 

U'7,425.194 

^“*■^>116 l< 4 ,,l)epo.silors at 

240,^2.^,190 

9,477,7ir. 

1.3,^73,024 

204,130,529 | 

206,508,082 


• I «. — 

1 Incbidinjr Lslands in the Briiirth S&as. 

3 Accounts with balances ot V hs thar. Jt., which have been doiiinAit for five years or 
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■f. 

The receipts and payments include purchascfL aiW sales of Government Stock for 
depositors, but t»ie ainouiit on de]iosit is exclusive* of such stock hold for det ositors, 
Tt.e latter amounted to 21ii, 253, 3041. at the end of 1910 and 204,282,4501. at the end of 
1020. 

Trujifee Saririgif Bank , — Tlie iniiLtH r of’ dcupsitorH in tht se banks in 1920 
was 2,261.849, and tho^ amounts due to them weti^ : in the General or 
Govcrnmeiii Depannnmts. 75,084,000/. Ca-h, ami 27,246,000/. (lane value) 
Slock ; ill the Sjiecial InvcHtmeiit Depart ment.s, i.e., mono) inv^estcd other- 
wis* than with tlie Naii'<nai f)ebt (^mimssioneis, 16,185,000/. Cash, and 
45,000/. (face v.aluo) Slc>ck ; t(>%al C.^sh, 91,269,000/. ; total face%’alue of 
Stock, 27,291,000/. In 1913, the iunnher of deposit f>rs v.:i,s 1,912 S20 : tlie 
total Ca^h due to depositors, 68,548,000/., and the i'acc value of Stock, 
2,795,000/. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

A V 

3’he sovereign weighs 123 *274 grains, or 7 '9881 gramme.s, *916 for eloven- 
t\v<?Itth>) line, anb’conscgnentl y it confaiu.s 113 00] grauj-nr 7 3224 giammes 
Df hue gold. 'I’hc si^illiiig weighs 87 27 grains or 5'6552 gramme>. ai d down 
to 1920 wa.s *925 tor t^ii ty-seven fortieths; fine, tlins eootainiijg 80*727 grains 
or 5 231 gramme.'^ of hue silver, hut under the Coinage A' t. 1920, the fineness 
has hemi reduced to *.500 (one lialf). Hron/«- codn.s coijsiist of a mixiure of 
co]>por, till, and zinc. The penny vveighs 145*83 grains, or 9*45 grammes. 
The standard of value is gold. Silver is lt*gai tender up to 40 shillings ; 
hionze up to 12^/., hut fartlnnirs only up to 6'/. Hank of Kngland notes are 
legal temier in Knglaml and Wales, exm'pt at the feii.k its* If i3 and 4 Will, 
4, caj). 98). The 1/ and lOs. 'rrcasnry Nbjle-' isuied .^nce the ^mtbreak of 
tlic War are also legal temier. d'he noic^circulation a? Mi’ch, 7, 1923, 
way : currency note.s an 1 ecrnin*Htes, 279.6t>6, *00/. Ihink ol Kngland notes, 
14.5,428,000/.; total, 425,084,000/. 'Die am- unt of ciinen- y In .Inne, 1914, 
is e.stimated ^at 128,000,000/. in ciicnlation, ami 75 000,000/. in hanks; 
tut •), 203,000, 0!‘0/ In Decernher, 1919. the am-mnl esiinnaled at 
39:;, 000, 000/. in cir- ul.athm, and 1 91 .OnO.OOO/. in h.ankm : total, 584,000.t'00/. 
Tin- .sil cr eiionlation at the emi of 19*20 wa.s ot '.mated at a'oout 60 000, 0< 0/. 

Standai<l units are : ol iengtli tlK*stamlai«l gnrn. ol weight ir.c standard 
of 7,000 grains (tlve pound troy having 5,760 grains*, of ga].acity the 
standard tjaUon containing 10 pouiid.s avoirdupois ot .list illtai water at 62' K., 
the h.iroineter at 30 inches. On these unit.-' all other legal weights and 
luca.sures are ba,sed. 


NORTHERN IRELAND, 

« 

Constitution. 

UxjiKH the Government of I 'eland Act, 1920, ,ns^ .ansci ih d by tic- Irish 
I'im- State (CouMe^piential I r‘»visioiis) Act, 19*2*2 xScssitiU ‘2 , a s pi ate 
]>.mlianc' 1 and execnliv«- govcmm'-ni w« ie cstalbshod . r N ithern iiidand, 
'vhi(-h conii iis-s the parliament uy ‘Onu’ics of ^Vntrim. Annigh Gown, 
b* rmaij^gl,, l.oi doi deify, ar**^ T\ r- i o. ami tie pm 1 :<mcnfar\ itu. nyha ot 

fh-ltiHt and Londonderryf* The Parli im-'^t ■ •imiy| s <d » S nat*- t 2 

am I 24 idecto'l peistuiH Irnd a H« use o (,k»mmons of 5*2 clc. t' d IlfTe s.‘ It 

has power tu legial.lc for its own aiea e.vrcpt iy rci;.'irti tu (1) tmrtt«r‘' of 

Itnp(' ial cfuiccrn, and (2) certain nnit'cr ‘ reserved ’\o flie Imperal rarlia* 
in* nt (police, postni tvic* , P«'»t Cftlice ami ITuste^ sivings banks, ocsigns 
h'l’ stamps, legia* rat loll tof deeds, Public b’ecord Office, of Ind.Miid, land 
pui chase). Certain fandts^derivad from Imperial taxation, levied in Novtkett) 
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Ireland, are allocated to the iVortheru Irish Exolie(|uer, after deduction of 
(1) a contribution towards Iniperial liabilities au<l expenditure (originally 
fixt*d at 7,920,000/. a year), and (2) tlie cost of ‘reserved* services, while 
the Parliament has certain (•owers oi independent tax itiiiii. The executive 
power is vested in the Governor (afip* anted for six years), advist^d by 
ininiaters re ponsiblo tf) Parliament. Sen itora liold office for a Hxcd term of 
years: the House of C mmons is to continue for five years, unless sooner 
dissolved. 1’he qualiticati<.ns for nieinliership < f the Parbameiit arc similar 
to those for membersl ip ot the Imperial of Commons, and Nortin rii 

Ireland*continues to return 113 m« rn»‘ers to iho latter. In case of a disa^^rco* 
menl l>etween the two they are to have a joint sitting and decide the 

question at issue by an absuluto majority. 

Pending the esta’»l'shu»'‘nt of a Council of Irehuid the legislative and 
administiat’ve powers relating to Riilwavs, Fisheriq-, and ihe Contagious 
Diseases • f Anunals reside temporarily iii the Parliament and Gove/.imeiit 
of the United Kingdom. t ' 

The Noriheni Irish Pirliament met for tliq first tiinq in June, 1921. On 
the esfablishnieni of the frsh Free State iu Dceetnber, 1922 (see below), the 
Parliament of Norcheru Ireland resolved that the po\#r.s of tin; Free Stito 
should not extmd to Northern Iiela d, tlie separaie existence of the latter 
under a parliament of its own being thus cstaldished. 

Governor, — The Duke of Abercorn, appointed Dectuuber 11, 1922. Salary, 
8,000/. per year (of winch 6,000/. is piyaldo out of Imptrial revenues). 

The Ministry is composed as foil ws : — 

PHme Minuter. Hon. Sir Jame^ Craig, Bart, (salaiy, 3,200/.). 

Finance. — Rt.^Hon. H. M. /W/ocC (salary, 2 0(*0/.). 

Ho^ne Affairs. — Kt. 11 ui, Sir It. Dawson Bates (siibiiy, 2,^00/.). 

Labour.^^MX, Hon. ,1. M. Andrev's (salar\ , 2,00<»/.). 

EdurMim. — Rt. Hon. The MarquiH of Londonderry (sabuy «2,000/. ). 

CoiiiTTverce c^d Agricuiture. — Kt. Hon. K. M. Archdale (salary, 2.000/.). 

The usual channel of communiciiioii b<U\vecn the Northern Irish Goveru- 
ment and the Imperial Government is \iie Hoiiu! Office. 

Local Government. 

In the twm chief cities, P>eifast and Londonderry, local administration ia 
rested in Cor|Morations, who arc responsible lor ru.ads, public hcaltli, rating, 
housing, lighting, etc. 

In each o| the six counties there ia a County Council responsible for the 
coDstiucnon and maintenance of ro.ads and other public woi'k.s, collet t ion of 
rates, supervision ol the arrangements for dcalr.ig with tuljcnuilods and 
special di.seases; also of lunatic a'ylums, county inlij-marit s and county 
fever ho.spitals. 

The countiHS are di^.i-led into thirty two rural districts, in each of which 
is a Rural District (’ouucil, which i.s the saniiary auihoritv for D.e district, 
and IS also respon.sible fur Mi< h nulttrs as provision of labourers’ cottages, 
burial boards e<‘c. Thc?^- Coum ils have also certain powers in regard to the 
,^/onmilatioii of proposals f.*r co^»str^rction *UKh uiai listen an ce of Urban 

DistriWii.Cpuncils to tlie number of thir y have Lean c.staMished in the 
majority 0 1 ihe towns in Northern Ireland. Ti cse Councils are road and 
sanitary author it ies, rruP are rcsfamsible, amoirgst other things, for the 
cleaning and lighting of their Iowuh, # 

The administration bf poor relief and disperis^ry^m^ical is vested 
in Boaixls of Guardians, who, in the majority of are the Rural District 
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Councils, but in a few cases their area e?cte|;idH over two Rural Districts. 
Their functions are confineci to the aUtninist ration of the popr law, 
vaccinations, r*‘pstrati<»ij of hirtlis, marriages and deatlis, dispensary medical 
relief, and boarding-out of children. 

.Area and Population. • 

For the p^ipulation of Ireland juior to 1921, see under United Kingdom, 
above. • 

No census l^as been taken ’m TreVand since April, 1911. Tlie ^rea and 
population of Northern Ireland at that dat‘* were as follows : — » 



1 Aiva in j 




Counties luicl County 
liorouu'lis. 

1 statnt'- acres 1 
(cxeln.sive of 

MaK’s. 

Foiiiales. 

T. t-il. 

• 

; sat('r) j 




Antrim . . . . 

. 70e,n.A4 j 

93.651 

100,218 

193.864 


. 4 .312,772 

rnS,.^78 

61.713 

120. 2' a 

lUdrast. C. B 

, ■ I4,ir)7 i 

181.‘2C,S , 

•205,673 

.38(5.047 

I'uwn ■ 

. ■ COS,Srv2 ; 

1*7, or. 1 

i06.rr>2 

20 4,:i( 3 

r('rnmnn(?]i .... 

4 J 73412 

31,630 

30,146 i 


I.ondonflerry C'*. . 

512.iU)l 

4 0.138 

.50.707 ' 

f'9.84.5 

l.f.udomleiry C. H. 

. j 2 r>7*.* 

18.525 

22,255 i 

40,TvS0 

r\ lont; ..... 

. 1 771‘.je:^ ’ 

71,73S 

70,927 

14-2,6(55 

T.)t;ils 

. 1 .3.S.A1,U70 

602,530 

647, P92 ! 

1,2 50,. 531 


d'he es'imai'd population of X<«ilhcrn Ireland at* June 30, 1922, was 
], 2^,000, and of Belfast, 425,000. 

Religion. 

The principal religious professions in N(trt}iern Ireland as recorded at 
I 1m' reiisns of 1 91 1 , were: Kojuan Catholics, 430,161 : Prote.stuTit Kpiscopalinns, 
1)27,076 ; Prcslivtcrians, 395,039 ; Methodists, 45,912 ; Other professions, 
7.2,313 : Total, H250,.531. • 

Foi- later infoiunation lo.^peetiii;: religious Imdici iii Ireland, sec. under 
1 idled hingdoiii, .abovt3. * 

Instruction. 

Pi eti.)U.‘^to Jvbru.ary 1, 192*2, the educational ,sei'vie«“< foi *iill Ireland \\an‘ 
in tin; hands of various bodies, including tlio Oonimis:d<,)5MO's of Natjojial 
Kdtn-at ioji, Board o> Intel mediate F<!neati<m, the Department of 

Atri T ulf lire and Technit^al Instruction, and the Educational Endowments 
< ’onunissioij. The functions of iln .^e hodie'* in Northern Ireland now 
ennsoiidaifd under the Ministry of Kdueation, and the Ministry is now 
ueiivftly eng.^ged in eo.onlinating the whole edueatignal system. 

The f4»lIowing are the late>t available statu'-lies: — 

Unirrr.'i f u : QueeiTs University of Belhrst (hninded in 1909), 70 Professors 
Old Lecturers, etc, and 1,082 students. X. co/>g^/? 7 / Eaveation : 78 iuter- 
uediatu! schools with 
7 < V 7/ n iad T» atruclio n 
Eu Hi' a I ion 

Justice. 

UndeT the ORvemmeiit of Ireland Act, 19!fe0, a Supreme Court of 
’ udicature of Northepi greland has been established, consisting of the Court 

% a 


-v,S95 j^upils between tlie ages ot *2 and 19 years. 
j *39 l.'chnical s?hol1s with about iTT 

; 2,0/ h UAlional schools with 398,262 p’>,/as on rolls. 
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of Appeal in Northern Ireland and the High Court of Justice in Northern 
Ireland. An appeal lies direct, in certain conditions, from the former to the 
House of Lords. 

The Poii''0 Force consists of (a) the Royal Ulster Constahularv, with a 
strength of 3,000 ; and {b) tlw SpeciaUOonstabulary, a temporary force. 


Fina ce. 

r 

^ The bulk of the taxation of Northern Ireland is imposed and collected by 
the Imperial authf»rities, \vh » make certain deductions and remit the Imlance 
to the Northern Iridi Exche‘|uer. The exact share of tl e latter in the 
proceeds of such taxation k determined by the .loiiit Exchequer Boiid, a 
special body consisting of one laqut sent ilive. of tin* Inij[,icrinl Treasury, one of 
tire Northern Irish Treasury, and a cliaiinfan appointt d Ivy tire King?’ The 
deductions made by the Troasuiy represent a cont i ihutim^ lowauls lrn]M>f ia] 
liabilities and expenditure (originally fixed at a year hut siilqect 

to negotiation), ami the net cost to tiie Imperial KxcJiemier of Xortlu'rn Irisli 
services ‘reserved’ to the Imperial Parliament. The NorSiiern hish Parliament 
has independent powers of taxation, except as ivgaids (‘Ustoms duties, excise 
duties on articles mamifaclured or produced, excess prolit^ duty, corporation 
profits tax, a general tax on ca[*ital, or any tax substantially the same in 
character as any of these duties or taxes, and its pi^wors iest»<‘cting income 
tax are also limited. 

Th»' estimitcd rc^i'enue accruing to the Norihern IiUh Exchequer in 
1922-23 is 13,705,000/., and expemlituro isl 3,630,000/. 


Production. 

A g i'ict/Jturi 2 %— The acreage under crops in Xortiu rn Ireland in 1921 and 
1922 was as follows : — 
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32,432 ; 

20 1 1 7 




Ki m it 

1«.26.0 

Id. .37 9 




Hay 

4Ct>, 9SV 

’ j 

4.Sl,710 

J 



Total under Cjo’ s 

1,147,^4.*) ; 



— ^ 4 » •s 

Th(>-S4d in 1922 was (in tons) - oats, ,30(1,594 potolocs, 1,251,709 ; 
turnips, 7fi4,(ro5 ; flax, 4,(599 ; hay, 782,5.57. 

ThelivesKick in 19J2‘wa.s: cattle, 8:10,331; slieei., 499,048 ; pigs, 
117,277 ; goals, 58,145 ; hor.s»^s used i:i agriculture, 99,792 ; unbroken 
horses, 15,571 ; mules anh jVnnct.M, 608 ; asses, 10,447/ • ^ 

There were 126,817 agricultural holdings in IDU - 
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Mining . — Tlio mineral output in 1921 w%8 

Tons. ' Tons. 


(.;halk . . 

88,147 

Tgneou.s rocks 

254,030 

(diert, flint, etc. . 

216 

a Iron orj 

25,164 

Clay . ^ . 

. 18,6.50 

Limestone . , • 

11,154 

Coa*'! ... 

'805 

Rock salt 

11,574 

(Travel and sand . 

2, 800 

Sindstone and ganistcr 

30,207 

Gypsum . * 

. . SO 

Other materials . 

2,269 

TPo iiniol.pr nf luo'tcnOQ 

ioo i.lr.vrol 

u^»c 1 1.1 n 

% 


Man'nfnc(.ur>'s . — Tlio two ])rinci}>al inamifactuiej? an*- linen and fehip- 
biiilduig, bolli cfutivtl in livltast. 'Plio fortiuT ptovivlcs oinployinent lor 
;i}»[in»xiniately 85,000 pei^ons, ijxoludiiig thoiKo engaged in giowing the tihre ; 
1,000.^00 hjiitidles, a.fd 40,UO0 Iponi.s. Tin* valin; of liin'iis exported from 
tlie^United Kingdom during 192*2 was 11,5^5,161/., practieally the wliole of 
whioh came Iroi.^ Xoitlnrn Ireiand. Tlie 15(dla.>t siiip\ards employ 
ji]ipn)ximatel y 80,G*)0 persf)i.t>, and pos.se.s.s an output capacity exceeding 
250,000 toils a year. ^ Other important inanulactuies are ropes and twines, 
1ol»a' CO. .soaps, aerated waters, biscuits, spirits, liosiery and underwear. 

Communications. 

Tlie total railway mileage of Northern Ireland amounts to 765 miles. 
The area is also well .soived hv inland waterways, and pos.sesses 180 milts of 

e HI a Is. 


ISLE OF MAN.^ 

V 

The Isle of Man i.s admini.stcrcd iu accordance with its own laws by the 
Court ol 'J'ynwald, consisting ot tht ^tioveriioi, appointed by the Crown ; the 
J;''gislati VC Conn- il, conipn.std of the K<*rd Bislmp et So dm* and Man, two Deem- 
' tt IS, ilie AUorueydh'ijeial, t wo mem f u-rs appoiiUt-d l>y tln^ Covermu*, and four 
JiH lubeis tdecled by ttie Ibmsi- nf K(‘y.s, total 11 im-mbers, including iho 
Covej iim ; and the House uf Keys, a re pie.seui alive as.scmldy ot 24 meiuhers 
ehosen^m a property <|ualitn atioij lor 5 yei*is by the 6 'shes^tlings or local 
sub-divisioii, and the A muiiiiupalities. Women have the franchise as well as 
men. NTiiiiliev ol voters 2*2, 85,214. The island is not hound by Acts 

of the Imperi.'il Tarliaineut unu*'S spfeiully mentioned in tliem. 

Lir.ia.-Ooirrncr. — Major-General Sir W. Fry, K.C.V.O., 0. B. 

'Pile piincipal towns are Dnugias {pojailation in 1921, 20,192), Ramsey 
(Tl-G), I’eed (2,4,55). Castletown (1,860). Births (4921), 847 ; ueaths, 797. 
!n liril* there tvere 45 eh*iMent.»rY schools, 41 iieiug board schools. 
The eiiioilod pnjiihs numbeietl 6,001, and the average aiiondauce 5,271. 
Phe expenditure of school hoard.N and ol ij<»ii-l»ard sch^gois lor the year 
19*21, anmunted to 42,^76/. * Phere in 1921, 1 secondary 

(5'iS registered pnpil.s)f 9 supplemc- tary chiss»s(193 registered and 

7 ^ wming cla-Kcs (461 rt gisicied jnipihs). The exjienditure of lb|(her education 
hoard.s in 1921 was 14,575/. On December 81,♦19^il, 931 pevons received 
pool. relief (103 indoor and 828 uiiidoor). In l92l the police force numbered 

; in the year thlre w<y’e I,0i2 jK;i.sons convicted? 

i^Ana amt population, p. 12. 
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Revenue is derived mostl^" from Customs. In 1921-22 the revenue 
amounted to 256,647/. ; and expenditure to 229.424/., of which 10,000Z. 
was paid to the Imperial ICxcheijuei as contribution from the Customs 
revenue. Public debt (1922) 109, *227/. t 

The principal agiiculturjll jirudiice of the island coirsists of oats, 
barley, turui]>s and potatoes, and grasses. The fotal area of the island, 
excluditig warer, is 140,986 acivs ; the total area of arable land in 1922 
was 65 690 acres and of pevinauont grass, 17,^55 acrA. I'he total acreage 
under crops in 192J was 20,*26!Ob aertr, including 19,472 under oats, 

2'^ under wheat, and 5;i4 under barley or bore. There were also 6,526 acres 
under turnips and swedes, 2,208 under potatoes, and 34,656 nuder clover, 
sainfoin and grasses under rotation. The number of agricultural holdings 
in 1922 above 1 acre in size \Vas 1,516. The live stock in 1922 consisted of 
5,764 horses; 19,291 critic; 72,150 shee^i ; and 3,^9 ])igs. The^chief 
mineral products in 1921 were clay, 5,840 tons; igneous rocks, 26,819 toys; 
iron ore, 50 tons; limestone, 3,901 tons; slate, 1,64^ tons. Persons 
cmploye«l in mining numbered 194. In 1921 •there wefe helouging to the 
Islo of Man 213 hshing hoat^ of an aggregate tonnage of^,615 net tons. 

The registered shipping (1921) comprised 21 sailing vessels (990 net 
tons) and 54 steamers (8,200 net tons) ; total tonnage 9,190 net tons. The 
tonnage of vessels arrivt-d at ports of the island in 1921 was 678,139 net 
tons (675,670 tons coastwise), and departed 716,722 net tons, (715,070 
ton.s coastwise). The railways have a length of 46^ miles, and tliero are 
‘25 miles of electric railways. 


CHANNEL ISLANDS.' 

The Channel Islands are administered according to their own laws and 
customs. Jerscii ha.s a .se}>arate legal existence ; it is administered by a 
Lieutenant-Governor appointed by the Crown, and a Bailill also appointed hy 
the Crown. The Lieutenunt-Goveriior has a veto on certain lorins of legisla- 
tion. lie and the Crown othcers may a^fdress the States but not vote. The 
qualification, for a vote is the possession of a minimum value of 80Z. real 
or 120/. personal property. The Royal Court consists of a tribunal of fir.st 
instance and an appeal court. Tlie .States for deliberation and legislation 
consist of a Ba^litl, 12 Jurats, 10 rectors, 2 Crown officers, 15 delegates of 
parishes, and 18 dejmtic.s for paiidies elected by the ratepayers. I The slientf 
and jurats are chosen hy indirec} election, Guernsey, Aiderj[iey, and Sark 
are under one Lieutenant-Governor, but Guernsey and Alderney have a govern- 
ment of their own, and Sark is a dependency oPGuern.sey and under its 
jurisdiction. On \Liy 10, 190 >, » law wa.s pa.s-.ed for the Island of Guernsey 
requiring tlic approval of the Lieut. -Governor and of the Royal Court of 
the Island previously lo the ac(|uisith»n, or leasing, or occupation of 
immovable property by aliens or alien companies, registration amr liability 
to local rate.s, &c., being also provided for. The Channel Islands are not 
bound by Acts ot^thi- Imp^ial Parliament unless specially named in t4^em. 

Biith.s : Jersey (1921), 831 ;i»mgrn8ey, &c.*(191ft), 683. Deaths: Jersey 
(1921),Hrsift^^uernsey, kc.. (1919), 649. • 

L'kuiena^Govcrnxyr ttf JnHf,y. — Major-General Sir William Douglas Smith 
K.C.B. , K.C.A.O. Appftinied October, 1920. 

Lieutfrmra^GovemoT o/ Guernsey, dr.t-Major-G<neral»Si** J. Ri Capper 
K.C.B., K.C. V.O. Appointed June, 1920. • 

^ Area and pox^ulation, nee p 12. 
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Jersey, (1922): revenue, 191, . ^8?. ; expenditure, 174,846^. ; 
publir debt (1922), 638,025/. Ouern‘<ey.* &c (1920): revenue, 92,221/.; 
expenditure, 91,65H/. Public debt (1920), ^68,010/. 

The total area, and the acreage ^under crops and grass and the numbers 
of live stock in 1922 we tv : — ’ 


- 1 

Jersey 

Gnerns«>. die. 

Total 

• 

aeres 

aeres 

acres 

Total area l n i 

Area under— 

« 28,717 

15,750 

^4,467 

Wheat ' 

42d 

199 

625 • 

(JatB 

1,2 '6 

739 

1 965 

Other corn crops . . , . ! 

1(54 

13.3 

297 

Potatoes ! 

Clover, sainfoin, and f^asses under 

8,023 ' 

830 

9,753 

r^ation . . <• 1 

8,005 

- 6.58 

4 

Eotal arable land ^ . . . . | 

15 941 1 

4,714 

20 655 

Total i»ernianent jl^ra.s.s . . ' 

3.471 

C 423 

9,894 

- • w ' 

number 

number 

number 

Horses . . . a ■ . . > 

2,177 

J.474 

3,651 

Cattle 

10,070 

0,174 

132 

16,244 

Sheep 

47 

179 

Pigs 

3,049 

1,911 

.960 


1 The area of .lerse.v includeH water, that of Guernsey, 4ie., oxcludes water. 

Agricultural lioldings above 1 acre in size numbered 1,837 in Jersey, 
and 1,504 in (luemsey in 1922 ^ 

The irnportH tVoni the Clianne Islands into tlie United Kingdona in 1921 
ainouiit<*d to* 4,738.095/ , of which p.>tatpc.s accounted for 1,417,823/.; 
tomatoes, 2.252,412/. ; ot^[»cs, 170.302/. ; fr»*.sh (lowers, 58,994/. ; oow.s and 
falves, 115^503/. ; granite, 352. 99S/. 'I’be exjuirt^ fioin the United Kingdom 
to tlm Islands in 1921 were valued at 3,870,524/. Imports, 1922, 3,616, COS/. ; 
exports, 3,747,352/. ' 

The roL'lstercd shipping of Jersey in 1921 was 29 vessels of 1,413 tons, 
and 108 fishing boats of 3't9 tons. i Vessels arrived in foreign trade, 350,445 
net toning**, Onernsey sliijiping (1919), 31 vessels of 3,175 tons, and 112 
fishing boats of 3$8 tons. 
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/irojcw's G'tiile to the Isle Man. DoucIhh 

Caine (T. 11 Hull). The Little Manr Island. London, 1891. 

Decennial Census Reports. London. 

KHiott <B. B.). Jei>e\>- a RoniAt't»c Lland. Loudon, 1922. 

MacCul/och (Sir K ). Guern-sey Folk Lore. LoikIom, 1903, 

Make J4 la S«urdoHN<xf«{CoM!it A.), Voyage <lun8 Plsle de 5>nn. Paris, 1894. 

Moore (A, W.), So^lor and Man. (Diocesan History,] Loudon, 1899.— History of the 
Isle of .Man, 2 yol.s London. » ' 

Kei-ortofthe Department »1 Committee on the Constitution, Ac., of the Isle of Man. 
KM 5950.) London, 1911. 

ifM/no/e (Hnencer). The T^aiid t)f Hotne Utile. London, 1893. 

WimhuHh (11. B.) and Carry (Edith F,), The Channel Islands (painted and descrihed). 
I/ondon, 1904. • 


INDIA, THB DOMINIONS, COLONIES. PROTEC TOE ATES, 

AND DEPENDENCIES OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 

• • ^ 

In the* following jmgos tlic various sections of the British Empire outside 
Mt Ihitoin and Northein Ireland arc armnged in aljihahetioal order under 
the divisions of the world to which they Ijclon^ : — 1. Europe; ? A.sia ; 

Africa; 4. Aniorica ; 5. Australasia and Oceania, 

The term ‘ Dominion ^ i.s U'-od odicmlly as a convenient ahhro.viatiou of 
the cofnplete desi^^nation ‘ .self governin*; Dominion.’ Tho Dominions are 
Au.strijia, ( amnia, Nowfoundlaiid, New* Zealand. South Africa, and the Irish 
Free State, 'i'he term ‘ Colony * is an abbreviation of the otfieial designation 
‘(Mlnirv not possessing respon.^ihlo Government,' ai d inciudes all such 
Goioiiirs whether or»not tlyy po^isess an clec.trvo Legi.shltiuc, but docs not 
iiioliiile Protcctorates 'or Proteeted S?att s. Tho term * Crown C oh?ii i^*:48 
properly applicable* only to tho.^e Colonies in which thr^ retains 

(Ontiol of legislation , 

Under the recent Peace Treaties certain ex^Oe^'inan and -Turkish terri- 
toriejuare adinyiistoivd hv paifs of the British Empire under mamlates 
approved by t he l,oai:iuofNat ons, Thcao territories include Samoa, NewGuinea, 
Mesopotamia, Pal^stide, and parts of the former Gorman Colonies in Africa. 
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The Colonial OfiSce is divided into four branches, the first of which, 
called the Dominions Department, deals with business connected with the 
self-j'overning Dominions, and is linked wirh the secretariat of the Imperial 
Conference. The Second I )e})artnient, called the Cr#vvn Colonies Depart- 
ment, deals with the adnimistiiativo aud^mlitical wo»k of the Crown Colonies 
and IVotectorares. Th<* Third or (leiieral Department, which is also a Le^al 
De|)Artment, deals with matters common t‘> all Crown Colonies, such as 
currency, banking, posts and te1egra[»hs, odmation, ic. Connected with 
this department arc standing committees to^ddil with promotion, railways 
and finance, concessions, and p nsioiis. The fourth Def^aitment was 
established in March, 1921, to deal with the “Mid<{le East" (Palesiine 
and Mesopotamia, and also questions of policy in other Arab areas uitliin 
the British sphere of intluencft). 


EUROPE. 


THE mSH FREE STATE (SAORSTAT EIREANN). 

The political relations ^.>etween Great Britain and Ireland had been in a state 
of almost continuous b iisioii sinct» ^he Union in 1800, peiiodioally o»*cnmiiig 
acute. A crisis wms readied vvitJT the out break ol the Great Wav. On Easter 
Monday, 191d, tlieie was a ri.sing in Du lin, hut the leh.dl on was ai»oi tivt?, 
although the ]i«diti'al results w» re far reaching. Tlie old ‘ Home Rule’ i»arty 
wa.s disiTedited, i^id Its [dace tiken hy the ‘Sinn Frin ' and [divsi. al force 
parties, whoNC nominees, at the Gem ral F.leetion of 191 8, swept tlie c nintry 
with the exception of .six of the nine Ulster rcmiries, wlieie the majority cf 
the electors wifii equal d^ttu mination derfinv*) tor cfuitinued nn inher.sliip of 
the Unit’d Kiiigdorn. To ment the oiffiru.tv an Ai.t was pa^sc'd in 1920, under 
which Separate Parliarneuts \veres*'t U[» foi “Sou hern Iidai d'’ (‘20 eounties), 
and “ Northern Ireland "(6 counth s). I’he Ulster Unionists a«-<:epted this 
scheme, and the Xoithern Parlnmn.*nt \\as du y cliu:led on 21, 4 921, 

an«i opened by the King in pci.^on in the follow ing June, I 

Tlie re.^t of Irelam!, how over, having proclainn rj a I eqmldic in .Innuaiy, 
1919, reliised to wmk tlie Act A period of complete chaos folkased, hut at 
length, after mu( h hlo ulshed and d»s'ruciion of [U'ofiei^y, a liime was deehimd 
on July n. 1921. and the Ihifi.sh G.»V’ ri.rin n t and tlm Governinent of the 
Irish ‘ IU*piib ic ’ each aj)p’ in!(.‘d a Dnlcg.ttion for the [)inp(»''e of di-.cii-sing a 
setthmeiit. Asairsulf a tiv.ity wms >ig ed on DiMN inhcrfi, 1 921 , and emhudied 
in the Irish Fn *- Si ate (A n emmit) Act, 1922, * 

Under ihe TreTy, a Piovision.il Govnr* nn nt was set Uf> in ‘Southern 
Ireland’ to cai'y og fora p#i<M{ not oxec.-ding t w cl ve yjonth.s. niiiil ajegal 
a<inmi»str>ition was icady to tak^ it# jdace. I'diis AJovernment was con- 
H tituT dR* ^ » .V Hh 19 2, • 

The Trea tycRn ta I n s the following [»rovi>»ionH : — 

Ireland to liave tlm samf constifu! imia] st’tUH ‘in tlio community (>f 
nations ki own as 'he British Jhnpiro' as th# Self-Governing JJomiiiioms, and 
to be called the Irish Free Sftitc ^ 

Its position in relation to the Imperial Parliament *n<UOovernment to be 
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that of the Doniiiiioii of Canada, and dhe j*e])resentative of the crown in 
Ireland to bo appointed in like inanner as fhe Guvcrnor-Oen^^ral of Canada. 

TJie share of the Free State in the de])t of the United Kingdom and other 
charges to be deterrnined, in <lefMnlt of a<:rceinent, by ‘ the arbitration of 
Olio or more indopeinhnit persons beifig (jilizeui of the British Em[are.* 

The Irish Free Stat<kto uiidert;ike irs own coastal defence, the defence by 
sea of Gieat Britain and Iieland being uml^rtaken by lire Imperial forces: 
these provisions to ^e reviewed at the expiration of live years. The Free 
State, to afford, in time of ‘ \wir ^r strained relations’ with other powers, such 
harljotir and other faeiiities ns the British Govcinnicnt nrny reqiJ^re. The 
estahlislrinents of the Irisli defence force not to exccerl such proportion to 
the British milit.tr}^ e.^tahlishmciit as the popnlation of Ireland bears to the 
population of (ircai Ihit iin. , 

The port.s of Giteit Britain and of Ireland to be fieely open to tlie .ships 
fjf ‘ file other country ’ on ]>aynii*nt of the customary dues. 

• 'I'here is to be, no Stati* endowment of any rrdigion. 

For- one luontl^ aber the passing of ihe Act of Farliament constiinting 
the lii^li Free Stale, iliat State to exrueise no ))i)wers ui K^-^peet of Northern 
Ireland; ami if he.fue tire expiration of such month both Hou.ses of the 
rarhanrent of Nor'thern Ireland jeisscd a resolution to the ellect that the 
pdWers of the Free St:ii{‘>hall no longer extend to Noitlnun Ireland, then the 
})rovisi‘>ns of th** Act of 11120 were 1') eontiriiie to be of full p 'wer and effect 
^o far' as they relate to Nor Th« rn Ireland, rjubjt' 0 to iny neeessary modili' a* 
tiwus. In this case a Uunnii-sion was to b(‘ ap\>oiut<'d to detciunine ‘in 
ae( ()r(iamv with the wishes of the i!)hai)iTants, so far as may be compatible 
with ec.ui'unic and geoLrr’aphir* eondiiions,’ (ho true boandary between 
Xoillnun Irel^iml and the Iiidi Fiee Sta(^.* 

Constitution. 

In Septt inher, 102*2, tire Provi.sional Pavlianrenl nret ^s a Constituent 
.\.S'einb]y to adopt a Constii-Utioii for the hisli Free State, d'liis was passed 
mi Octoher 11, ;nrd duly eiraett'd hv the Imperial Farliameul on December 4 
(sc lilt? Irish Fi't e Stale ( ’onstitntifin Ai-t, 1022 [Scission 2], 12> Geo. V. cli. 1). 

( ui December 1-1 T2, tin* Ih'ec Slate was establishtsi hy Royal rroclamatiou. 

'I’ln* Ctmatitulioir ile< 1 les tlie Iri.sh Free State to be a eo-equal mtunher of 
tin Ihunnmnity of Nations forming the Briti>h Coininonweailth. and that 
‘all ^towers of Governnierrt, and alt antlrority, legislativi^?, executive, and 
ju iit iul itj IiViiml,are ilerivrd from the people of Ireland.’ Kvery )»ersou 
'ioruj-’iled within tin' arej^ of the Fret^ Stale on l>eeerni>er 0 , 192*2. who wa.s 
l orn in Ireland, or • iilni* of whoso, pait'nts was horn in Ireland or had been 
oidin.iiily resid- nt. wiilrtn ihe area ol the Free .Stut**. for at least seven y^ars, 
ault.inatieally ht'« anie a »utiz«'n of tire m \v Slate unlc.^s he or she. elected not 
to ai (?rpt .sm h eii i/(nis!iip. 'I'he Irish hinguagt* is doi larod to be tire national 
l.uiguag»% but Kngi ’sh is equally n cogni/ed as an otlirial language. Liberty 
of jM-rstm and the dwcdling of tire erlizen an* inviolable. There is to he no 
‘'inhnvim'iit. of any religi.m. Frec*d.rm ol religious opinion, and the right 
ol aasoeiati.vn are gn i^anleed FJenieiitary orhuttion is Ir^e. 

Inc Legislatnrc, known the Oiivrvhias, cansr.stHof the King, a Chamber 
<»1 Drpiiiios (!);'vil Kifeann), ami a Son tte (Seanad Rireann). 'rig'rt,''‘?fttfsF bo 
at h ast one Sessi»m each year. Provi.sion is to bo made dor payment of 
Ulemb^•l^s, ami there may be free travelling fa(‘I)iMe.s, LegisMtive authority 
ill respect of money bilhs is leaenved to tlio Cdiaml>er alone, hut the Senate 
may lifakc recoftmeiniaiion.s. Other bills must* be imsod (or ‘accepted') 
^>y both Houses, but if the Senate does not pass a bill within 270 days 91 * 
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other longer agrf*ed period, after it hai* first been sent to the Senate by tlio 
Chaml>er, the bill aliall be deenieJ to have pa>sed both Houses in the Ibnn 
in which it was last passed by the Chamber. There may be a joint sitting of 
the two Houses, if required by the Senate, to debate, i)Ut not vote upon, a 
iion-mouey biil. The Crowir^ Ue preset. tut ive may reluse the King’s Assent 
to any bill or reserve tl\e i'ill for consideraiiou, provided that the law, practice, 
and constitutional usage governing such cases in the Dominion of Canada are 
followed. 

Provision is made for a Refereii<liini of th^ pei)pl 0 , on doniand by a certain 
proportion of members of either House, in re.sjHct of any i>ill other tlian a 
money biil, or bills necessary tor the immediate pre-crwition of the public 
peace, liealth, or safety^. Provision may jilso lu* made by the Legidatiire for 
the initiation by the pco,t)le of proposals for laws or constitutional 
aineudments. ^ 

AnRiidmeiits of the Constitution, made after eiglit years from the cfate of 
its first operation, can only become law after submission to a Refereinhim of 
tile people. * • 

Save in the case of actual invasion, the Irish Fre% State is not t«) be 
committed to actual participation in any war willioiit the ai-sent of the 
Oireiichtas. 

All members of the Oireachtas must take an oath of allegiance to the 
Constitution and of lidelity to the Kii.g. Citi^^eus agtul 21 and over, without 
distinction of sex, wlio comply with the I'rovailing oh ctoial laws, ran vote 
for members of Pail Kin ann, and tako p ut in the Kererenduin ami Initutlive, 
and citizens aged 30 %.nd over, wlio comply with such laws, can v«>te for 
members of Seatiad. Kiieaiiu. Eayb voioi has only one vr>te lor t'ither Home, 
and voting is by secret ballot. » * 

Every citizen aged 21 and over, not otherwise di.squ^lilied, is eligible for 
election fo the Dail. Ele tioii is upon principles of I*roporf ionnDKepn senfa' 
tion. The imnjj»er of Dcputie.s is fixetl on a }>opu)ation basis, ami is at 
present 153. Each Univeisity exi.sting in 192^^ i.s entitled to elcei three 
Deputies. The General Election is to be held on tin; .same day throughout 
the country, and the Dail continues for fdtir ycar.s, unless sooner dissolved. 

The Senate consists of 60 mcmheis. 'to b; cbgible h)r membersbip, 
citiiieiLs must' be at least 35 years of age and eligible for election to the Dail. 
The members must he citizens who ‘have done lionour to the nation by 
reason of useful public service,’ or who icpresent important aspects ^)f the 
nation's life. I'fie term of Olhee is normally to be 12 years. *Oije-fourth of 
the members are to bo chosen by tbe electors every three ycar.s from a 
]>auel chosen by the two Houses, all the ejections to be on principles of 
Proportional Representation. * 

The lir.st Sena’e consists of 30 njcuibeis tdected by lEiil Kireann and 30 
nominated by the Ihesident of the Exec utivc Council. Of the latter, 15 hold 
ofDce for twelve years and 15 for si.x years. 

A person may not be a member of l>otIi Hou.m;s. 

Tlic executive comsists of a b'oum il o! not more thnn seven nor less than 
live ministyrs. They munWhe memhorH of tlm Dail ami ro.sjionsible to it, 
fitul must include ihe I're.sident mid ii*e Pivsi^ent tlm Conneil, and the 
33K ^J|in a iK’e, Tlie Pre.sid?(it is nominated hy^ the%l>ai]. He nominates, 
the Vire- President and other memher« of the Council, but the latter must be 
approved by tlge Dail. O^litr ministers may bo nominated by the Dail, and 
are responsible to the Dail alone; but total uuml^er of miuUters, in- 
cluding those iu the Excmitive CoiiuciJ, must not exceect twelve.* Every 
mioister may speak iu the Senate, 
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AKEA AND POPULATION 

> 

The Cliairniaa re(ioives a salary of l,700/.^a year ; the Drjmty-Chainnan 
1,000/. ; niernheis, exeejit nnnistrrs and oh*lcialN, ;J0/. a nionth, and free tirst- 
clasH railway facilities between Dubl.n and iheir eonsiituencies. 

The Tcprescntutive of ilie Crown is the Governor-General of the Iiish 
Free State (Saorstiit Kireann). • , 

The Free State Parliitnient met for the first time, ^is such, on December 6, 
1922. 

Governor-Gcnnal t Mi(diaol K.C. , appointed December 6, 

1922. Salary, 10,000/. 

The first Executi\e Council was constituted on December 6,^1922, as 
follows : — 

Prrsidejit and differ of Financr ,. — Williaip T. Costjravc. 

Minister of Home AJf'oirs. — K«'vin ff If i(f(finfi. 

Mi/n\sfer of Foreign. Ajffmryi. -•-DcHtnond Fiht/crald. 

' Minister of Eoin MarN ilL 

Minister of Loc^il Goreniment — Ernest Biijflie. 

Min islet of Industries and Com merce^ — Jo.sepli McGrath. 

Minister oj Defi^ict. — General Kiirbaid Mxitcahg. 

Other ministers not members of the Executive Council, are : - 

Minister of Agrirud are . — P J. Ho{f<in. 

Post masicr-Genr nil.- -M .1. ffhdsh. 

Minister of Fis/o rtes. -Finien Ljfnck. 

Attorncij-GencraL- Hugh Krnwdy., K.C. 

The )*rcsident receives a salary of *2,500/. per yr.tr : ami otln r ministers 

1 , 700 /. " , • 

Ttie usuaf channel of communicalion wlili the Iniperial Government is 
the Coluiiiiil Otficc,^ 

IlijJi (fomm iSsioner In London. — J. Mac X fill. 


Area and Population. 

\o census lias been taken in Ireland since April, 1911.. The area of 
wlist is now the Free State, and the po|>ulation, at that date, wero ns 
follows: 



Area In 

population IfUl 

<’oniiti»'S ^ 

.StHlnU* Acrcsi 




liU'l loeiuiy It roii;;] s 

* 

(exclusive 
of AVHler) 

Male.s 

Fenu'df.s 

; Total 

i 

Province of Leinftrr. 
r.iilovr ..... 






18,481 

17,771 

i S(b*:.62 

Dublin County .... 
DubWn C.Ii 

SbS.-TS 

7s,7as 



T.sn 

l4T,a.Sb 

1 6 . , 1 4 (> 

' 3U4.sn2 

KiMarc 



*28,943 

' 9(4.627 

Kiiketiay ..... 

.v*o,4:,s . 

38 

3b,4ll 

‘ 74,962 

Kin^’-s 



27.02S 

: 66,-32 

Dinigiord .V . • . 

i; 

22,b.’)b 

• 2), DU 

^ 4.3,SVi> 

Eouth , . . 

32,191 

31.174 


Meath . . • . 

f»77,Tll5 , 

33,934 


Queen's 

4 '24 8.S8 

28 . rn 

2.».‘.UH 

' 54,629 

Westinoftth 

434.ao:, 

• 8L910 

28 UVb 

511,086 

Wn.xfor<i 

i 

SU.StiS 

00,796 

1 102,273 

Wiclilow • # . 

• 49y,i»o7 i 


2tf,69vS 

: 00,711 

Total of l.oliiHl;«r . 

4,84T,T81 i 

i>$tl,d67 i 

&79.07T 

) t,i«a,o.44 
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Couiities 

and Count}’ Boroughs 

Area in 
SlatuteAciPh 
((‘.Kclusn e 



Population 101 

1 

* 1 

oi Nva e?) 

Males 

Femulea 

Total 

Province of Munster. 

Clare 

7s8,:m 

53,877 

50, 3:) 5 

104.232 

Cork County 


KU.Bm 

- 154,200 

315,431 

Cork C.B 


,, 31.371 

40,332 

7 1>,073 

Kerrv . 

l,i; I,:.-.-’ 

* 81,174 

7S317 

1.70, 001 

Limerick Couutv 

f»7 t 

.>3,537 

51 031 

104,. 751 

Limerick C.B. .... 

L'.:hS.7 

1 >,703 

10,810 

38.718 

T!p)»erar5 


Vs.. ">’'4 

7.3..-4'> 

173 433 

vYaterford Count} 

4.7.S,(r,l 

3;» 1.33 

37,300 

.7!'),,7o3 

Waterford C.B. . . . 3 

1,438 

13,317 

14,147 

27,401 

Total of Mun^ U r . 

r>,uG3,;‘»')o 

530, 130 

.700,305 

1,03:), 40.7 

Province of Ulster. 

Cavan 

407.0.:."; 

4, ,743 

43,4.30 

01,17.3 

Donegal ■ 

1,1113,041 

8 },t»37 

^ 8.3,010 

10S,.737 

Monaghan ’ 


:>5.0.73 

‘ 35,502 

71. 1.7.7 

Total of Ulster . ; 

1.07'.'. 05^; 

1 8.S-23 

102,842 

331,105 

Province of Connought. ! 

Galway .... | 

1.407.8,70 

04,408 

87 831 

185,224 

Leitrim 1 

3:*;..710 

33.75',* 

3M,S33 

0.<t,.7S2 

Mayo ! 

1.33:;..3'>o. 

00.315 

05, *'33 

102, 577 

Roflcoiumon 

OOS liOO 


45/;34 

03.!»7(.’. 

Sligo 

443, :0j 

4<),00<,' 

.3! ‘.585 

70, 045 

Total of Connaught . ! 

' 4.2->‘.‘jn 

31 ’3, 0-0 

208,S'.*5 

010,084 

Total of Free State , . j 

17,‘- 10,1.74 

1,.) >0,5' to 

^.7.‘;0,i:9 

.3,130,0.>8 


The estimated })n[>n]ation of the Free State {e\<:liLsive of British military) 
at June 30, 1922, was 3, 160, < 00. 

The population of Dublin and its suburbs in 1911 was 403,030. The 
estimated population of the registration area in 1922 w'as 427,000. 


Srelig^On. — l^he prineipal religious professions in what is no\^ the Irish 
Free State, as recorded at the cen.su.s of 1911, weiei^s follows : — 


JL 


- 


M" lister 

Ulsu-r 

(3 • i.uiii ics) 

! C<mriaib.'hi 

Total 

Rnmnn Catholics . 

000 *;4 7 

073.. >0.7 

2t><l,057 

.78.8 004 

2,812,5<'0 

ProtfiHTant Ki'iscopaliariH 

14-.1>3 

50,0 ♦(; 

30,0'i7 

10,010 

.f.0,53.7 

Pre8b> t^rians 

12 800 

4,1. so 

20,371 j 

2,000 

45,480 

Method i«tv . . . 


4.177 

2,874 

1,.323 

iO,44<') 

Other Brofeasloua - H 

10”k3 

2, *'>80 


• .57- 

1 .'■<^i7 1 8 

■ • 

1 102 041 

♦,03.f,405 

331,10.7 • 

^ 010 084 

3,130.088 


Instruction. — UnUtrmfit v^landion is^iven at the University of Dublin 
(Trinity College), founded ii 1591, and at fne Natinnal Unii^rsity of freland, 
fcmnded in Dublin in 1909. The latter haa three coiistijueyt colleges, namely, 
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tho Univetsity Colleges of Cotk, Galway, a’id Dublin, The numbers of 
professors, &c., and students, in 1922, were as follows - 


LTiiiVersities. 

• 

1 

Prof<;s.sorg and 
j Lecturers. ' 

! * 

Students. 

Trinity (Jollege, DuIjUu . . 


82 

1,'HKJ 

Univeraity College, Cork •. 


44 ; 

570 

,, ,, Giilway . 


! 

220 

,, „ Dutliii . 

i 

54 

i,2:» 


Total ' 210 3 ,ao 


S(%*nihtry Kdtiralion , — The secondary schools are under private coutiol 
amt are conducted in many cas<*.s by Religious Orders. State assistance 
consists chielly t)f gyints leased upon tlie results of the annual examinations. 
Kstiniated expenditure for lfi22~23, l;>2,7o0^'. 

• 

l*rlhHinj EfiacatVNi. — The State iiay.s tlie teachers and coiitrihutos in 
certain cases towards the cost of school buildings and eciuipment and certain 
other expenses. A sehemc of compulsory atUnulance is in loice in many parts 
"f the country. Kstimaled exj>cndituio for 1922'2;3, 3,8(33,921/. 


Justice. 

<V)uitrt (d’ Kir^t Instance (ineluding a Higli Court), and a Couit of Final 
Apjuail, are to be cstabli.slied. The Higli (’mirt will exercise original jiuis- 
dieiion in (jyest ions involving tho Constitutional validity of atiy law. The 
Siij.it ii)() (3ourt <d' the Irish Free .State will have appellaie jin isdi(*lion from 
dffisious of the High Cuint. Kvery peison lias the right*to petition tho 
K iiig for spei ial leave to appeal from the .Supreme Court to His Majesty in 
Council. A'o one is to h*' tried savttin due course of law and extiaoitlinary 
oo'irtM arc not to he estahli.shetl, sav»‘ Military 'J’rihunals duly aulliori/cd by 
law. ddic jiiri.sdielion of Military Tribunals sh-ill not I'e extended to or 
exercised over tlm civil population, save in time of war or arnuil reliellion. 

Aiijinarmcd police force, the Civic Guard, has been estaldislo'd. 


Finance. 

I'he taxation in force *at the time of tho establishment of the Free State 
ua>. to continue unaltered until Mandi 31, 1923. 

riio estimated expenditure of the Free State for 1 922^23 is 37,709,000/., 
"I ludiii^ 10,000,000/. to cover eonipousation for outrages and dcsttiietiou 
"1 [»rop,Mty ; 7,245,000/. for the army ; 093,000/. for the civic guard ; 
's‘'2(),000/. for ohl-ago pemsiouH ; 8,863,000/. for education; and 2,756,000/. 
I'u th(^ Post Ofiicc. " Xnc estynatod revenue in 25=^000, 000/t 


Production. 

— General tlklrihriltion of surface (in acres): ciopa and 
pislure (1 p 22), 127181,2^2 ; grazed mountain (19lS), 2,124,590 ; woods aud 
plantations (1018), 248,»78 ; other land, 2,464,445 ; total, 17,019,155. 

1 « 
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The acreage under crops ^'\n the Free State in 1921 and 1922 was as 
follows : — 


Creps 

1921 

19l“J 

i 

: ♦ Crops 

1921 

1922 


Acres 

Acres 

i 

Acres 

Acies 

Wheat 

36,SS7 

:34,4C,0 

' Potatoes 

405.427 

400,982 

Oats .... 

851,632 

81,3,970 

, Turnips . . » . 

214,122 

199,204 

-Barley and Bore 

171, SJ 1 

167,747 

■ Mangels ahd Beet Boot 

76,926 

81,799 

Bye . ♦ . 

5,672 

6.14i 

t'ubb.nVe . 

32,260 

30,259 

Beans and Peas . 

435 

447 

other green croits 


18,730 

Total corn croi s . 

LOGo.-'riO 

1, 922, 775 

Total grten cro] s . 

748,548 

j 730,Sf>l 


' 


Flax .... 

7,413 

I 4,91.. 




Print. . . . . 

10.S82 

i po.92l 




'Hay 

■ 1,899.802 

; 2,062,691 




Total crops 

3,V32,bS5 

3,832, iMi 


Tlie produclion in 1922 was (in tons) : wheat, 32,232 ; oats, r)73,24.s ; barl(‘y 
and here, 131,5.^1 ; lye, 3,905: ]»otalnes, 2,179,532; turnips, 2,673,770 ; 
mangels, 1,298,943 ; cablmge, 361,218 : llax, 849 ; ha}^ 3,843,361. 

The number of live-stock ia 1022 were; cattle, 4,326,204; sheep, 
3,067,473; }'igs, 919.449; goats, 192,298; liorses in agiieulture, 306,552; 
unbroken horses, 122,549; ninles and jennets, 25,276 ; asses, 221,991. 

There were 441,66>v agricultural lioldings in 1918, in the liaiids of 433, 78S 
.separate occuj>iers. Of the liolditigs, 291,473 were OAvned and 150,190 rented. 

J/iiil/Hf . — The mineral output iu tlie Fn-c State in 1921 W'as : — 



'Dui.s. 


Tons. 

• 

Oav .... 

.5,849 

( ira\ el and sand 

. » >0.8 83 

Saiid.stono and gan 

c..ai . . . r 

88,2.32 

I'gncoii.H ri’ck.s . 

. 23,338 

istcr 

(.dj.iMrr me and pre- 


[.lines tone 

. 81,092 

JS’.aie . . . , 

cipitate . 

30 

Uchre, uiiiber, etc. 

3 <..6 


The ntnnbcT of 

persons 

employed was 15 

,050. 
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gibraltAb*. 

Governor . — General Sir Horace 1^. Siiiith-DoiTieii, G.C.l^., G.C.M.G., 

D.S.O., salary, 5,500^. with 2,000.h allowaiictfs. Appointed July 0, 1918. 

(Jo'trriior-KIt'cL —Sh' Charles C. Monro, l»t, G.C.H., G.O.vS. I., G.C.M.G. 
{From S('[)Leinber, 1923.) 

Colonial Secretary. — Majfjr y. W.,J. Orr, C.M.G. 

The Uock of Gibraltar was tinder the doiuinioii of the Moors till tiie 
ir»th century, wiien it was joined to the Kingdom of Granada. It was 
raptured by tlic Jlrilish in 170J, and ceded 1713. It is a Crown colony, 
situated in 3(3^ 7' latitude and h''21'AV'. longitude, in the Province of 
Andalusia, in Spain, commanding tiie entrance to tlie Mediterranean. The 
GcA^ernor, wlio is also Commander in-Chief, is assisted by an Executive 
('ouncil, on wliich yon-oflici^d inhabitants art* represented. Area. IJ square 
mile. 1‘opulation, including {»ort and harbour (ceii.sii.s 1921), civil, 

1 7, 1 tJt) (3,471 malts, •and 8,(589 females) - military, 2,932 (2,270 males, and 
1)1)2 females) *, naval, fi-U) nciles 477, and females bOj *, total, 20,638 (11,218 
males, and 9,420 females), KstimaU-d lixeil civil population, January 1, 
1922, 10,174 (7,3h- males, and 8,322 females). In atldilion there were at 
I bat date about 1,100 aliens. d'I'e ^etlled population are mostly descendants 
of 8j»anisli ami Italian settlcr.s. Civil population births (1921), 434 ; 
mariiagcs. 130; deaths, .320. l>irtb*rale per 1,000 <if tixed civil popula- 
tion, 22 11; death-rate, 17 ’03. Heligion of fixed population mostly 
Komau Catho|ic ; one Ihotestant cathtHfr^l and four Homan Catholic 
chui'idies ; annual subsidy to each communion, OOOZ. Education is com- 
pulsory between agw 0 amj 14 \e;iis. Several private English schools; 
Government* aided eleiuentary seljools, Id (12 Homan Catholic). Pupils, 
2,629 ill 1921-23 ; a\cragr attend inee, 2,230. There a%e 5 secondary 
■'( bools. Government grant, 9,200/. One magistrate's court and a supreme 
court . In 1921 there weie 3 coyvictions of .serious crime, ami 1,339 
summary convictions. 


- 

l‘»)X 

( juc- war) 

1917 

191 S 

1919 

1910 IPL’I 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

* £ 1 £ 

He venue * 

. 10-l.d,.3t 

]2r),87‘.> 158,694! 

239,397 

287,051 249,133 

E.\])eii(lilure 

. ; 82,t)77 

119,(336 133,387; 

136,432 

372,994»N289,393^ 


^ including for dvprci nitiuii «)! inve.sted funds (^117, s8r/. in 1030, and SS,460/. 

ut I'.r.:!). 


Chief sources of revenue, 1021 : — Customs, 95,000/.; post office, 18,000/.; 
’eiiiH of Crown property, 14,000/. ; fees and re-imbiir.seinents in aid, 24,000/. ; 
I’eri, )Kirl)our, and wlyirf dues, 28,000/,; interesif on iuveitments, 29,000/.; 
b' eiieos and internal ’cveiiifeM, 6,000li yhief branche.s of expendit^** # 
1921 ICstablishmcnts, 101,000/.; public works, 59,000/.; peusi ':.3, JjfluO/. ; 
eecle.si.i.itical grunt.s, ],000h Contribution by Horne Governmeni., nil. 
I'ublic debt, nil. Total net assets, 148,000/.* 4iidustries ninimporUnt. 
V-* the port is chictly iransit trade, and tlio supply of coal to 

ships. There aroumi)Oi;t dutie.s on malt litpiors, ^ine, spirits, and tobacco, 
and on these artlcles.th(^ duties are low. 

\i 2 
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Government savings-banj«;, with 3,500 depositors, had 157,000Z. 
dejiosits at the’ end of 1921. 

Gibraltar is a naval base and position of great strategic importance, which 
is now’ largely increased in strength and stability. There is a deep harbour 
of 260 acres, which suffices, foi all the wrants of the Mediterranean fleet. 
The merchant vessels registered at the port were {1P2]) 8 steamers of 7,207 
tons net, 11 motor and sailing vessels of 150 tons not, and 1 sailing ves'.d 
of 33 tons lift; total, 20 vessels of 7390 tons net. Vessels entered, 1921 , 
4,900; tonnage, 7,333,000; cleared,^ 3,700 p tonnage, 7,161,000. Three 
miles m internal telegraph under miutar>^ and about one mile under the 
Ka&tern Telegraph Company. Postal oomniuuication daily with Kngland. 
Letters ami p«‘st-carda in 1921, 3,129,000 ; newspapers, book packets, 
etc., 524,000. There is cable communication with the Continent, Tangier, 
the Mediterranean Eastern ports, and England, vid Ea.stern Telegraph 
Company’s lines. ‘ 

A regular motor-omiiihus and carriage service connects Gibraltar wdtli 
Linea, a neighbouring tow’n, and a road connects Linea^with the village of 
Campamento. ‘ 

The legal currency is that of Great Britain ; hut S]*ai.ish money contir)nes 
to circulate freely. Since the outbreak of the great w'ar in 1914 there are also 
currency notes i.s.sued by the local Government. There are four private hanks. 


Books of Reference. 

i 

Colonial Kej'ort. Aninial. London. 

Oorrespciideiice respecting' Atlniira'itr Works at Gibraltar. [Cd. b5r*1. London, IDOL 
Gibraltar Directory and (j\udt* IJdok for Gibraltar. 

Lwcai (C. P.), Historical Geography of the Dritish Colonies. 2nded. Vol, 1. Oxford 
IlXtO. ^ 

Macmillan (A.), (Editor), MalU and Gibraltar : IliMterical and De.scnptive, 4:o. 
Loudon, 1915 

Oxford 3urvcy of British Empire. Vol. I. London, 1914. 


MALTA. 

Governor (uid Coininander-in-€hief. — FieId*Mar.sh«l the Kight Hon, Loitl 
G.C. H., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O. ; upj»ointed 1919. 

Lieut.-Govcr'iior. — W. C. F. Jtuhert^on, M.G. 

LcfjiU Adrm r. — K. P. MdhujTy. 

Constitution end Governn^ent Maka wa.*l held in tiAn by 

Greeks, Caithagiuiaij.s and Romans, aud was conquered by 
Arabs in 87G. From 1090 it wa.s joined to Siidly until 1530, when it was 
handed over. to the Knights of St. John, who ruled until dispersed by 
Napxtleoa in 1798. It was blockaded Ig' the British Fleet, aided by the 
MalteirtJ, from 1798 to 18ti0, and was finally annexed to the BritiAi Crown 
^y the Treaty of Paris in 1814. It is one of the ijioaj, important porta of 
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(‘all in ‘the World, find is the base and resoit for repair and refitment of 
the British fleet in the Mediterranean. Its'tiarbonr, as a naval station, is too 
small for the fleet. A breakwater was constructed in 1909. 

Under the Malta Constitution Letters Patent, 1921, tliere is an elected 
I.opjislature to control purely local affairs, cinsisting of a Senate (partly 
uoininatod) (^f 17 mendx.^s, and a Legislative Ass(^mlj]/ of 32 elected members. 
Elections are on a propfirt ional representation Ijasis. There is a responsible 
ministry, as follows % 

Prim^ M husfn- tnul ML Jose pb //o?/v(/vL O.B. K. 

-Count A. Caniana (hPto, B. A., LL.D. 

PtLhJic — Mr. Antonio halli, 

Puhlic /a.s7/‘n.c//o/(^ MoMt Rev. Mgr. Can. V*F('rris. D. 11., LTj. D. 

/ /fibistriex an<l < 'ainmerer -Dr. Ugo P. Mlfsud, LL.D., lb Lit. 

* Pi, hlir /Av((V/i~-Ll. -Colonel M. T)iu,d^>v., M.D. 

Push and Agrlrnlinrc — -rjl.-Colonel W. Savona, Lb. D. , M.B.E. 

(.’ertaiu ‘ res(‘rved ’ matters, including control of naval, military and air 
foices, Im})erial interests, external trade, (‘oinage, immigration, trcatiCvS, and 
iclatiou.j with foreign .States, are dealt with by the ( Jovernor, who i.s assisL d 
l»y t\v(» Councils an Executive Couneil eon.'^isting of such ministers as ho 
s' leets, and a ‘ Nominat(‘(l Uouncil,’ consisting of the Lieutenant-Covernor, 
a Legal Adviser, and three (jflioers of the navy, army, and air force. 

EaiglisK is the official language of the Colony, ^laltcse being allowed in the 
( h-mentary S('lio(ds, and Italian the uffadaUab^uage of ns’ord in the Law Courts. 

Area and Population. -Mj^^t-^ 17 miles long; area, 9U square 

iiiiles : and the neigbliouring islfind, Cozo, 2t> .squ.are m^le.s : total area 
(uitb Uomino), 118 square milo.s. Population, Census 1911, 228,531. Civil 
i-Mpulation on April 2, 1911, 211,8fi4; (dvil popul.sliou on April 1, 1921, 
■.Ei;;j)2t. Riitbs, 1920 21, 7,813* deaths, 4..">84 ; number of inarriage.s, 
l.'bl?. C’hief town and ]>ort, Valletta. 

Il^truction. — Ifl- public schools, with 20,000 pupils at the begin- 
ning of Mie •.schola.stic year, 1920-21; a univer.sity With C faoultie.s 
aihi 130 .sfudents ; a govornincnt lyceum for boys with 770 students; 2 
,gov( inim iit .seimnd.nry schools, one for boys with 44 pupils, and one for 
^:ii ls with 220 pupils '.iand 7 technical manual schools. Expenditure on 
^lenuiiitary cduratif'U, 1920-21, 56,000/. : secoTidary, 7,300/. ; university, 
'‘, 900 /. rhere are 65 unaided ]trivatc schools with 6,244 pupils. 

vhrhfm/iH)}/. --'Th^Vi\ is a Aluseum of Archeology with an extensive 
f ollM'tiou of j>r( historic and historic objects found in Malta, together with 
> ri. h collection of relics of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem. There is 
'bo ^ li'ico Public^ LiJ>rary, originally founded IIV the Knigbta of the Order 

8t. John, which is rich in MSS., ifliajifcrs, illuminakHl l>ooka an d p ir«: 
'■'lit ions with anperli^ld bindings. 

Justice. — In 1919 20, 3,977^ persons xvero committed to prison; 164 
persons* were convicted of serious crime and I8»S92 aumniArily. Police 
mimh<^red 610 officers ajid men on March 31, 1920, 
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Filian 06 -““The revenue apd expenditure in 6 years were : — 



1013-14 ; 

(pre-wur) ; 

1917-lS 

1918-10 I 

1919-20 

1020-21 

Revenue . 
Expenditure . 

£ 

42^,108 

402,521 

£ • ^ 
470,976 
484,726 

£ i 

615,225,1 
601,033 i 

£ 

650,489 

632,233 

£ 

1 1,063,743 
; 1,060,664 


« 

Chie^^ source of revenue : Customs ^30O,^D0Z. in 1920-~21). Contribution 
(included above) from Home Government, 1020-21, 250,OOOZ. Cliief brandies 
of expenditure, 1920-21: Establisbments, 027.000/. ; interest and biii tliens, 
34,000/. ; pensions, 39,000/. ; public works, 122,000/. ; Bread Subsidy, 
239,000/. Public debt, 79,(781/. Savinf;3 bank (1921) liad 8,357 depositors, 
and deposit.s, 770,38.5/. « * c 

t 

Production. — Chief products : wheat, • barley, ti)otatoe.s, onions, 
tomatoes, forages, gra]>es and other fruits, cotto^. Total value of 
agricultural produce 1920 21, 719,000/. Area cultivated (1920-21), 42,891 
acres in about 11,100 holdings, on Ica.ses of 4 to 8 years. Cotton is grown 
(605 acres in 1920-21 ; production, 10G,180 lb.). Manufacture.s : lace, cotton, 
filigree, and cigarettes. Chief industry, fanning ; in 1919 20, horses, mules 
and asses numbered 6,393 ; horned cattle, 3,000 ; sheep, 18,000 ; gOcats, 
18,000. The fishing industry occupied 910 boats, and ai>out 3,500 persons 
in 1920-21. The cat#h was about 15,000 owt., valued at 78,000/. 

There are specific import duties on hcer, .spirits, spirit varnishes, wine, 
tobacco, sugar, wheat, flour, •livfng cattle, pigs and sheep, horses and 
mnle.s, fresh, frozen, and preserved meat, oils, petroleum, potatoes, bi.scuits, 
and vinegar. ‘Ad valorem ’ duties of from 5 per cent, to 20 4 >er cent, .are 
levied on certai^ oilier imports. 


Comnierce. — Imports and exports fgr five year.s : — 


- 

i 1013-14 
(pre-war). 

1017-18 j 

1018-10 

1010-20 ■ 

1020 » 

Imports! . 
Exports! . 

£ 

. I 2,580,272 
1,154,303 

£ ! 

2,874,420 ' 
010,212 ! 

£ 

2,863,020 

770,027) 

£ 

4,261,745 

018,925 

£ 

.5,‘aB0,426 
* 1,602.204 


I Including bullicn and specie. ■^>len(l;ir Vt*ar, 


Transhipment trade is excluded. Principal imports, 1919-20: wheat, 
308,620/. ; flour, 389,935/. ; sugar, 154,360/. ; edible oils, 148,243/. ; 
tobacco, 163,851/. ; cotton goods, 165,141/. ; wines, 180,017/. ; petroleum, 
168,282/. ; cattle foods, 295,005/. ; coal, 410,153/. 

Of the total imports in 1920, 2,672,787/. ca?ne from the United Kingdom, 
322,624/. from iti.sh po.^cssions ; and 2,794,015/. from foreign countries. 

^Vesse ls entered, 1920, l,036^f *4081,343 l1>ns, including 492 British of 
l,TJByi^ tons. Belonging to the port of Valletta on January 1, 1920, were 
12 sailing vessels of 854 tons, and 29 steamers of 2,331 tons, 

• • • 

CommxmicatioiIS) &C. — Railway, S miles of metre* gauge (kilonging 
^ and worked by the local government) ; telephijie^ 785 miles of wire. 
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The PovSt-office traffic in 1919-20 was: ]^nland letters and postcards, 
2,615,685 ; newspapers, &c., 662,836 ; fdreign correspondence, received, 
letters, 1,758,689 ; postcards, 140,421 ; newspapers, &;c., 1,077,344 ; 
dispatched, letters, 2,559,027; postcards, 146,989 ; newspapers, 309,135 ; 
parcels, received 61,103 ; dispatched »12, 002. ^ 

Money. — British coins and Government currency notes are the legal 
lender. The amount of British Treasury currency notes in circulation on 
iMarch 31, 1920, was roughly estimated at 880,000/.. The notes of 
the Anglo-Maltese Bank and tne Banco di Malta are in circulal4ion ; but 
as the Banks are not under statutory control and do not publish balance 
sheets the amount of the note circulation is not known. There are 5 l)anks. 


Book?* of Reference. 

Colonial Report. Annual, Ijondon. 

(Jorrespon<lence Relating to the Political Coinlition of Malta, 1S09, [Cd. 71 ii], 1901 
[CM. 1000 J, 1003 [Cef 20J3], 1^04, and |Cd. 5217] .—Correspondenco in repard to 
I'rotosUnt MisHion Services at the Theatre Royal, Malta, fCd. 3024, 3000], 1000, [Cd. 
32801, 1007. Also Dcs]>atch from Secretary of State on the same subject. London. 1906. 
ra[n ns Relating to the New Constitution of Malta. [Cd. 13*21. J Londoii, 1021. 
Lucas((). P.l.llistorical Oeopraphy of the Rriti.sh Colonies. 2nd ed. Vol. 1. London, 1906. 
Macmillan (A.). (Editor), Malta and Gibraltar: Historical and Descriptive, &e. 
London, 1915. 

t)xfor<l Survey of Hritish Empire. Vol. T. London, 1914. 

Ui']u)rt of the Royal Commission on the Finances, Economic Position, and the Judicial 
Procedure of Malta, 1912. [Cd. 6090.1 

111 ue Boole, Annual. Government Prinilng Office. Malta.* 


A>S1A. 


&DE.N, PEBIM, SOKOTRA. AND KUEIA MDBIA ISLANDS. 

» • * 

Aden i.s ap volcanic peninsula on the Arabian coast, about 100 miles east of 
Bab-cl-Mandeb. It forms'an important coaling-station on the liighw*ay to the 
East, and is strongly /ortiiied. The settlement inchulos Little Aden, a 
peninsula very similar to Aden itself, and the settlement and town of Shaikh 
Otliinaii on the mainland, with the village.s of Imad, Hiswa, and Bir »lalnr. 

In April, 1905, after dcnrircation of the frontier, Ottoman and British 
Commissioners signed an agreement which dotormines the boundary of the 
hinterland from Sheikh Murad on the Red Sea to Bana river, and thence 
north cast to the great Desert. By the Anglo.'Jurkish Convention of 1914, 
the ll^)undary was ^frolongril through the desert to a f>oint on the coast 
'•pp^site Bahrein ii^ the rersiau Gull, "llie settlement also incl,uj>ir th^ 
island of Perim at the eutranco to the Red Soa, and is subject to the Bombay 
Government. The Government is administered a Political Resident (who 
is also General Officer Commanding the troops) with four assistants. The 
India ©ffico hasdbitborto exercised internal administrative control (througli 
the Government of Ihdia) ; the Foreign Office has been responsible for 
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political questions, and the War Office for military questions, but it is under 
consideration (March, 1921) to transfer Aden to the Colonial Office. 

Political Resident and General Officer Comrruniding. — Major-General 
T. E. Scott, C.B., O.LE., D.S.O. ^ 

Area 75 .square miles ; including the Protectorate, about 9,000 square miles ; 
of Perim, 6 square inilc.s. Population of Aden and Perim in 1921, 54,923 
(36.878 males and 18,045 females), against 46,165 in 1911. 

The only Government revenue is from duties on IPiuor, opium, ami salt, 
and fr(^n income tax, court fees and judicial fines ; local taxes go to the 
Aden Settlement Fund. There is a Port Tru.st. 3'he gros.s revenue of the 
settlement in 1921-22 was Ps : 5,73,500. Imports (1921-22), hy sea, 
5,322,000/. ; by land, 193,0o0/. ; treasure (sea and land), 496,000/. ; 
total imports, 6,011,000/. ^total, 1920-21, 6,495,000/.). Chief impoits: 
Cotton piece goods, grain, hides and skwis, tobacco* coal, colfoe, #uig;ir, 
fruits, vegetables, and other jimvisions. Exports, by sea, 4,128,000/. ;♦ by 
land, 214, 000/.; treasure (sea and land), 813,000/.: total exports, 5.155,000/. 
(total, 1920-21, 5,367,000/.). Chief exporttj : Coffeet gums, hides and 
skins, cotton good.s, tobacco, grain and pulse, j)rovisio|s and sugar. These 
•statistic.s are exclusive of government stores and treasure. In 1921 22, 999 
merchant vessels of 2,949,000 tons (net) entered the port of Aden, of which 
565 were BiitBh ; in the same year 1,039 country (local) craft ol 35,000 ton.s 
entered. At Perim 381 vessels tmlered, of which 34 were Government 
vessel.^?. Aden itself produces little, its chief industries being the manu- 
facture of .salt aud cigarettes. Tlie trade is largely a transhipment one, 
and is divided into f(>reign, Indian, and inland. There a branch of the 
National Bank of India, Limit'd, and there is also one firm ol private 
bankers. •* 

A railway was begun in 1915, for military purposes, from Aden to Lalmj, 
25 mile.s, and has now been extended a few miles beyond that oasis. The 
gauge is one metre. 

The i.sland 01 SokotraefTthe coast of Africa is under British protection, and 
the Kuria Maria islands, off the coast of Arabia, arc attached to Aden. Aiea 
of former, 1,382 square miles. Populati^jn about 12,000, mostly ]>astoial and 
migratory inland, fishing on thecoa.st. Religion, at one time (’hristian, Moham- 
medan .since the end of the 17th century. The island came under British pro- 
tection in 1876, by treaty with the Sultan. Chief products, dates and various 
gums ; sheep, cattle, and goat.s are plentiful ; butter is exported. Thi? Kurin 
Muria I.slands,*nve in number, were ceded by the Sultan of*Muskat for the 
purpo.se of landing the Red Sea cable. 

Rbfkrkkobs.— P oreigii Office Reports. Annual Series. I^onrlon. 

Hetuni , India (a«iinj), Pan b, coutaining Report on Aden Harbour by Aden 
ttlon a}>poinVed in HfOl, and FiKurej* ftf recent Trade in Aden (163). London, DO.O 

Bentf.J. Th.), Sokolra. In ‘ X IXtij Century ' Magazine for June, 1807. ' 

Bent (J. Tb. and Mdh.L Southern Arabia. London, 1000. 

liun/ (G. W.), Land of Uz. 

Forbes (H. 0.), The Natural History of Sohotra and Ab<l-«l*Kuri. Liverpool, 1903. 

Jacob V.), PerfuincH of Araby, l,ondon, 101.5. 

Koesmut ( K.), Gcologie der l^seln Sokotra, Scinha, Ac. Vienna, 1902. 

Lucas (C, P.), Historical Geography of the British (A^lonies.* 2nd. ed. Vol. I, ^f^ondon, 
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BAHREIir ISLANDS. 

Group of islands iri the Persian iliilf, 20 nnles off the coast of El ITasa, 
in Arabia. Bahrein, thj^ largest, is 27 miles long l^y 10 wide ; Muharrak, 
to the north-cast of Bahrein, 4 miles long, ^ mile wide. Other islands 
are, to the east, Sitra, 3 miles long and 1 mile broad, half its area being 
fertile ; Nabi i^aloh, about 2* miles in eircumhirenoe, very fertile ; Jezeyra, 

[\ small islet witli a date pla.ftatioli ; to the west are three r^wky and 
uninlmbited islets, Urn Nabsan, Jidi, ami Raka. The regular population 
of the islamls is jmt at about 110,000. Manama, the capital and 
cominereial centre, extends o miles along the slmre and has 35,000 
inliabitants. Muliarrak on the island of that name has about 20,000 
inhalgtants. Oilier* towns art* Budaiya on Bahrein Island and limbi 
on* Muharrak Island. There are alxuit 100 villages in the islandii. 
Thm earo thousands of tombs in tlui slinpe of conical mounds situated in the 
interior of the islari^ls. 'I’hef vaiy eonsideraldy in size, some of them being 
as iiiuch as 100 3 'ar(l»in diameter, ami 40 feet in height, entailing vast labour 
of oouatrucliou. Inside arc regular masonry burial cljamlnn’s. No certaintv^ 
MS to their origin yet exists owing to want of inscriptions, but they are 
iiiidonldeilly extremely ancient. 

'Die ruling family, A1 ivhalifa, amt most of (be townsmen are Mohamme- 
dans of tlio vSunni (Malik i) sect, 'fbe town po]>nlation consists of Arab.s 
who have come from Nejd witliin the Iasi 200 years, and negroes, '(’he 
agrictiUnrnl population nml the Bahrein ptnrl «livc^^s are mostly of the 
Shiali .se(;t. I'licrc is a large Persian ^mostly Shiali) commnnity, and a 
iinriiher of Indian (mostly Hindu) merchants and tradesmen live in 
Manama The present chief ol Bahrein is Sbidkb Sir Isa bin Ali Al 
Klialiiah, K.O. I.K., G.S. I. His uncle, Maliomed, was deposed by the 
British in 1807, and Slieikb Ali, his fatlier, installed ir% his place. In 
IStJO Ali was killed, and Sheikh Isa succeede<l t(> power. 

The great industry is the pearl nshery, in which over 1,000 boats, of 
from 8 to 00 men each, from BahVeiu alone, are engaged. The Bahrein 
islands also prodiu'e dates, and a remarkahlv line breed of ' white 
iemln-ys. Sail cloth is inaniifaetured exiensively, and also reed mats. 
In 1019 20, imports an>onnted to 1,414,423/. ; exports, 940,344/. 3diere 
are 5 per rent^ ad valarem import duties. The imjmrtatipn of arms and 
arnmunitio'Ji is subject to tiie consent of the British Government. 

'ri)o chief import.s iii ]920-21 were: specie, 14,703/. ; licc, 524,064/. ; 
f'olTee, 50,971/. ; ghcc, ,M,()07/. ; sugar, 5,5,985/. ; tea, 24,192/.; piece goods, 
177,387/. The chief e\*ports were: rice, 218,322/. ; coffee, 21,612/. : sugar, 
12,311/. Owing to its situation, harbour, and good service, of steamers, the 
poll, is largely used as a pljn*e of transhipment for mainland goods. 

In 1020 21 there entered the ]*orr of Bahrein 74 British ships of 141,249 
bins, and 1 Atm iican ship of 3,170 tons. The greater part of the trade of 
Nijd and Hasa passes through Bahrein, where transhipment between 
strainers and dhows ti^kes jdnee. • % 

There is a Britisli Post office which 4s w^^vked as an Imliaii Inland 
willi the exception (ff insurance. Letter rates between Gre:it Briuifnand 
Ihilirein are the same ns between Great Biitain and India. There is a 
wireless station. ’ ’ » 

The jirincipal coins in use ar> Indian rupees, Austrian (Maria Theresa) 
dollars worth ffom ^Id. to 48d., and Tumsh lire worth from 20x. 
to 20s. 5d, according® to the rate of exchange. The rupee is the co^ 
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in general use. The Persian rfiouble kran, value about Is. Id. is also used. 
The measure employed is the Shiran of 18 J inches. The weights are : 
the miscal shirazi of 72 grains ; the miscal bar of 720 grains ; the ruhaa 
of 4*114 lbs. avoir. ; the mann of 57*6 lbs. avoir. ; and the rafaa of 576 lbs. 
avoir. • * 

The political relations between the Government of India and the Chief of 
Bahrein are conducted through the Political Resident in the Persian Gulf 
and a Political Agent, who tries all cases in whicji British or Foreign 
subjectyire concerned. 

Acting Political Residcnit Persian Gulf. — Lieut. -Col. A. P. Trevor, 

C.S.I. C.I.K. 

Political Agent at Bahrein. — Major C. Daly, I. A. 

Foreign Office Reports. Annual series. London. • 

Bent (J. Th.), The Bahrein Islands in theVersian Gulf. Proc. U. G. Sof. (N.S. 
xii. 1.) London, 1890. 

Zwemer (S. WT.), Arabia : The Cradle of Islam. Edinburgh and London, 1900. 
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BORNEO (BRI.T3SH). 

British North Borneo. — Qoveryior. — Major-General Sir W. H. Rycroft. 

British North Borneo occupies thi northern part of the island of Borneo. 
The interior is mountainous, Mount Kina Balu being 13,455 feet high. 

, Area, about 31,106 square miles, with a coast-line of over 900 miles. 
Population (1911 census) 208,183, consisting mainly of Mohamedan 
settlers on the coa>!t and,, aboriginal tribes inland. The Europeans 
numbered 355 ; Chinese, 26,0>2 ; Mala3’^s, 1,612 ; East Indians^ 5,511 ; 
Sulus, 5,700. Tlie number of natives cannot be more than approximately 
estimated, but is placed at about 170,000. The most numerous are 
the Dusuns, about 88,000 ; the Muruts, 25,300 ; and the Bajaus, 22,600. Chief 
towns, Sandakan (population 8,256), on the east coa.st, and Jesselton, on the 
west j^iast. 

*The territory is under the jurisdiction of the British North Borneo 
Company, being held under grants from the Sultans of Brunei and Sulu 
(Royal Charter in 'T 881). The territory is administered by a Governor 
(ap]^ ointed with the «ipproval of the Secretary of State) in Borneo, and a 
(.'ourt of Directors in London, apuointed under the Charter. On May 12, 
1888, tljc Britisli Government proclaimed a formal protectorate over the 
State of North Borneo. In 1898 certain border lands were acquired from 
th(! Sultan of Brunei, and more recently certain inland territories have been 
ocfupied. Cor administrative purposes the whole country is divided into 
live Residencies, which arc sub-divided into Districts. In December, 1904, 
an area of about 200 square miles was transferred to oarawak in exchange 
for rights over coal mines on Brunei Bay.» 

There are Protestant and Cailiolic mission^. The laws are based on the 
Indian Penal, Criminal, and Civil Procedure Codes, and local Ordinances. 
There i.s an <1 main's Court for Mohamedan law*. Native and Indian con- 
stabulary, 800 men under European officers. • 


I 

1 

1913 

(prC'WJir) 

1 1017 

1018 

1919 

1920 

1921 

I 

Ucvenue 1 

£ 

£ 

£ ' 

£ 

£ 

£ 

210,107 

1 280,480 

303,063 

334,184 

425,834 

372,119 

Kxpendituref 

2fi0.404 

; 170,085 

191,805 

230,317 

! 310,179 

440,058 

Imports! 1 

03 1, 

! 024,187 

701,358 ‘ 

925,235 

1 1,284,438 

900,668 

loxport/! 1 

8^3, 11. '“i 

I 1,070,073 

1,010,001 

1 ,453,090 

1,405,?71 

028,616 


1 Iiiclmling treasure. 


'fhe revenue includes sums realised by land sales, and the expenditure 
includes sums spent on capital account. 

Sources of revenue : Opium, birds' nests, court fees, stamp duties, 
licences, import and export duties, royalties, land .sales, &c. No public debt. 

Mo.st of the tr.ade i.s carried on through Singapore and Hong Kong with 
Great Jlritain and th^ colonies. The chief prodticts are tiwher, sago, rice, 
coconuts, gums, coffee, man} fruits, uitmggs, cinnamon, pepper, gam bier., 
gutta-percha, rub])cr,* camphor, rattans, iajnoca, sweet potatoes, and IJtficco, 
which is being planted on a large .scale. Coal, iron, gold, and mineral oil have 
been found. The exports comprise the proddets mentioned, with birds’ 
nests, seed pearls, beche-de-iue> &c. Exports of leaf tobacco: 1920, 
lOl.OOOr. ; 1921, ?43,0()pL: of Estate rubber, 1920,1589,000/.; 1921, 290,000/. ; 
of timber, which is the greatest natural resource of the country, 1920f 155,000/^* 
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1921, 170,000Z. Merchant S^ipj)ing (Men-of-War and Government vessels 
excluded), 1920, entered 285, 04u tons, cleared 284,276 tons ; 1921, entered 
333,000 tons, cleared 333,000 tons. 

A railway, 127 miles, runs from Jesselton on Gaya Bay to Melalap in the 
Interior, with a bi’anch from , Beaufort to Weston on Brunei Bay. Borneo is 
now connected by cable, with the outer W(»rld. Thc r<,c is a telegraph lino from 
Menumbuk, where the cable reaches land, to Jesselton via Beaufort. At th« 
latter station a branch liiie leads to Tenoni in the Interior. Coinniunication 
between Jesselton and vSandakan, Kudat and Tw wan is maintaintMl bv wireless 
telegraffiiy. A land line extends from Sandakan to Labad Datn. telejjhone 
exchanges arc operated at Sandakan ami Je.sseUon, while an elaborate .system 
of telephone lines maintains communication between smallei- stations ami 
bigger Government centres. ^ 

At Jesselton and .Sandakan there are agencies of tlie Hongkong and 
.Shanghai Bank, the Cbine.se Commercial Itank, ami tin- Bank of'raiwtn, A 
State Bank has been established, with Il(‘ad OtVo^e in .Sandakan and abr.-hudi 
at Jesselton. 

The Government ist^ues its own copper coinage (cents and balf-ceiits) ; 
nickel coinage of 1, 2^ and 5 cents; also notes of one, liv^, ten, and twentydive 
dollars, and of 25 am! 50 cents. Accounts are. kejd in dollar currency. 

Brunei. — In 1888 the neighbouring territories oti the north-we«t coast of 
Borneo, Brunei and Sarawak, were placed under British y>iotection. On 
January 2, 1906, l>y treaty, the Sultan of Brunei hamleil over the gciKTal 
<adminivStration of liis State to a British Eesicbmt. ddic Sultan, Sir Mohamed 
Jeinnlnlalam, K.C.M.G., born in 1889, succ‘cc<led liis father in May, 1906. 
He receives an allowance of kCCJO/. a year from St.ite funds, and his two 
principal ministers 700/. a yotfi’ each. Area about 4,000 sipiare miles, aiul 
population, 1921 (Census, 2.5,454 (European*!, 3.5 ; Malay. s and Bornean races, 
23,938 ; Ghinese, 1,4.34 ; Indians, 37). Tbecliief town is Brunei {‘pop. 10,000). 
Tlie old tow)i 4 .^ built over the water on the Bninei river, nn 1 a new tr)wn 
has devedoped on the mainland .since 1910. Bolicc force, 1922, 38 non- 
fio in missioned otlb’crs ami men. 'Ilje climat(i is Imt and moist, and the 
nights cool. Average annual rainfall isN little over 100 inches, 'fhe native 
industries in Brunei town include boat buibling, cloth weaving, bras.s 
foundries, and manufacture of silver Avan*. d ho princij»al products are curcb 
(mangrove extract), coal, rubber, jelutong, and sago. Most of the intcrioi* i.s 
under jungle, comprising numerous kimls of serviceable limber. There is 
abundant evidence of oil, but it has not yet been found in pay\'ibljj (piantitic.*;. 
There are vernacular schools at Bninei, and in sf^me oub'dislricts, Ke venue 
1921, 18,800/.: ((Ju.stcins, 6,900/., monopolies, 3,100/., liconce.s, 1,400/. : 
land revenue, 2,000/. , ce.s.«:ion monevs, 2,300/.); exrttmditiire, 23,000/. Tublic 
debt, Dec. 31, 1921, 49,860/. 

Imports 1921, mainly rice, 19,000/., tobacco, 5,800/., jdece goods, 1 1,200/., 
sugar, 3,500/., kcro'enc oil, 3 400/, ; exports, ouich, 50,000 cwt. , 28,000/., 
coal, 16,200 toms, 32,000/., rubber, 199,000 lb., 9,600/., jelutong 3,600/., 
sago, 5,100/., dried prawns, 5, ,500/., live stock 4,000/., fore.st produce 8, .500/. 
The post ollice d^alt with 11,000 articles in 1921. * 

is a central Wireiess fj{ati#n at Bruitei, and a subsidiary station at 
LaCTlBrr, which enable.s telegrapliic communication bo maintained with 
Labaan and thence by cnble with Singapore ami Euro[)e. There is another 
Wireless SUKon in the J^er^Iburong District. 

The distance from Labiian is about 4& miles. Conimunicjition by steam 
aunohes from Brnnei is Regularly inaiutained. Thg passlge betw^n Singa* 
pore and Labuan takes about 4 days. 
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Straits Settlements Currency, 1 dollar 2% 

British Resident — L. A. Allen. 

Sarawak : Area about 42,000 sq uar^ miles, coastline 400 miles, many rivers 
iiavij^able. The government of nart of the present territory was obtained in 
1842 1)}^ Sir James Brooks from the Sultan of Brunei. Various accessions were 
made between 1861 and 1890. Under an agreement of 1888 Sarawak is 
recognised as an iiidrpondent State umler the pioteetioii of Great Britain. 
4'lie Kajah, H. H. diaries'* V’^ner Brooke, son of the late Rajah, born 
Sept. 26, 1874, succeeded May 17, 1917. Population estiniSted at 
about 600,000, Malay. s, Dyaks, Kayans, Kenyahs, and Muruts, with 
Chinese and other sottler.s. The chief towns are the capital, Kuching, 
alfout 23 miles inland, on the Sarawak River, Sibu, 60 niiies up the 
Kejaim; River, wbieh.tis navigable by large steamers, and I^Iiri, the head- 
ijiuuLcr.s of the Sarawak Oilfields, Titd. At Kucbiiig are Church of Kngland 
anti Catholic missions with schools. 'Jdie revenue is derived chiefly from 
(’ustom.s, the opium, gambl^^jg, arrack and pawn farms. oxemptiDU tax 
payable by Alalays, -ind from Dyak and Kayan revenue. There arc import 
duties oil tobaeeo, salt, kerosene oil, wines, spirits, lirtarms, jars, liquid 
fiud, bf.Mi/iut*. inctiiylaled and other spirits ; export liuties on sago, gambler, 
pfppiir, ail jungle ])roduec, drietl fish, copra, cuteh, tuba root, nipa 
su! 4 ar. The revenue in 1921 was 331,0ooh ; ex]>endilure, 272,000/. Public 
tUbl, nil. Coal exists in large tpiaiitities. A cou.siderable oil field is being 
devcioptid at Miri and Bakong in the liaram district. P'oreign trade: 1921 r 
iuipoils, l,r)01,000/. ; exports, 1,788,000/. The chief exports {1921 ) included 
sago lloui', 170,000/. ; pepper, 90,000/. ; gold, 65,000/, ; plantation rubber, 
14 3 , 000 /. ; gutta jelutorig, 49,000/. ; cut^li, *69,000/. ; benzine, 386,000/. ; 
launseue, 300, OOO/. ; ii((uid oil fuel, 1 10,000/. ; fish, 19,0o0/. ; damar, 
1 ^, 000 /. Tljo trade is mostly with Singapore. Shi]>ping entered and cleared 
ill the foreign trade, 1921, 399,000 tons. There are military and ])olice 
biK’es, consisting of about 700 men, ]>rincipally Dyak.s am? Malay.s, under 
Ibiti.sh army oflii^ors. Rouml Kuching are about 45 miles of roads, be.sides 
bridle paths. Tliei'o are 23 post i»llices, 'Fhc Government otlices have a 
tt lophoiic system extending over Kuching and Upper Sarawak, and there is 
communication by wireless with Singapore, Ac. There are also wireless 
stations at Sadong, 8i()u, Miri, and (Joebilt. Distance from London, 8,700 
milo.s ; transit, not le.sa than 30 days, generally more. Telegrams are sent by 
^viiek’ss fiawu 8>inga}»ore, * 

Sarawak* and Straits Settlements currenc}’, 1 dollar — 2s, id. 

Jiritish A(jrni for Sarawak and British North Borneo^ and High 
('oDirnissioner for Bnuiei . — Sir L. N. Guilleinard, K.C.B. (Governor of 
the Strait.s Settlements). 

<!uccrnnit nt Aueticy and Advisory Coum'il in England, — II. H. The Tuan 
Muda of Sarawak, 11. K. De.shon, 0. H. W. Johnson, and Dr. Cha.s. Hose, 
Mill bank House, We.stiuinster, London. 


Books of Reference concerning Borneo, &c. 

Ainmul on Uie of lirund. * » 

fJAmp/yUietO. \\ History of Sarawak (1839-1 QOS). London, 1909. 
^ecear^ (O.), Waraferlags In the Gre.Hr Forests of Bome<|. London, 190i 
Calor (D.y Everyday ilr^ainong the Head-Hiiuiors. London, 1906. 

Lolonlal Ofilco List. Annual, London- 
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Codrington (B. H.), The Melane»ai^, their Anthropology and Folklore. London, 1896. 
Furness (W. H.), The Home Life of Borneo Head-Hunters. London, 1902. 

6’omtc (Rev. E.), Seventeen Years amongst the Dyaks. 

OwtRemard (F. H. H.), and Keane(X. H.), Australasia. Vol. II. London. New ed. 1908. 
TTnddon (Alfred C.), Head-IInnters, Black- White, and Brown. London, 1001. 

Hosg (C.), In the Heart of Horntto, ‘ Geographical Journal,’ vol xvi., p. 39. —The Pagan 
Tribes of Borneo. Londoi* 1912. 

Ireland (A.), The Far-Eastern Tropics. London, 1905. 

Low (SirH.), Ro.sideiice in Sarawak. London, 

Lumholtz (C,), Thrtingh Central Borneo (1913-7). London, 19^1 . 

Nieuwftnhuis W.). Qiicr durch Borneo, 2 parts. • Leiden, 1904-07. 
liancemj/ Saiawakf My Life in Sarawak. * Loiul^n, 1913. 

Roth (H. Ling) The Natives of Sarawak and British North Borneo. 2 vols. London, 189C. 
A»dh;r(0.), Brili.sh North Borneo. London, 1922. 

6’L John (Sir S.), Life of Sir Charles Brooke, Kiijah of Sarawak. London, 1879. — 
Rajah Brooke. London, 1899. 

Shcljord (R. W. C.), A NaturaHst in Borneo. Ijoudon, 1917. 


CEYLON. 

Constitution and Government, &c. 


Ceylon, the ancient Taprobaue (Tamiaparnu, the i.^sland of “dusky 
leaves’"), is an i.sland in the Indian Ocean, off the southern oxtreuuty of 
Hindustan, lying hetwecii 5* 55’ and 9® 50' N. lat. , and 79® 42' and 81® 53' 
K. long. ; its extreme length from north to south, i.e., from Point Palmyra 
to Dondra Head,%8 270 niiTb.s ; its greatest width 140 rviles, from Colo|nhoon 
coast to Sangemankai'de^n the ea.sf. Its area is 25,332 square 
mil^W about equal to that of Holland and Helgiuni. • 

The climate of CVylon, fora tropical country, is comparatively healthy ; 
the heat in thfe plains, whicn Is nearly the .same tliroughout the year, is much 
less oppressive than in Hijdustan. Along the coast the fyriuial mean tem- 
perature is about 81® Fahr., at Kandy, 1,665 feet abqve sea level, it is 76 ‘3® 
f ahr. At Colombo the average monthly temperature .varies from a moan 
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minimum of 71® Falir. in January and Febrijarir, to a mean maximum of 90® 
Fahr. in March and A]iril. Tho highest tomperaturos are experienced in the 
district to the north of the hills, and to tho north'east, but it is only in a very 
f(iw days in tho year that a temperature of 100® Fahr. or over is experienced. 
The average annual rainfall varies frrnn 40 to 59 inches in the dry zones to 
tho north-west and bouth*easc of the island, to above ’150 inches at certain 
places on the south-west slopes of the hills. The rainy season extends from 
April to June and frpm September to November, but there is hardly a 
month without some rain, atid^tlie result is the luxuriant vegetation for 
which this island is famous. ^ 

The authentic history of Ceylon begins in the fifth century B.C., when 
an invasion of Hindus fiom Northern India established the Sinhalese 
dynasty. As a result of many generations of watfaro the northern districts 
were m^cinded by Tamils from S^uth India, and the population of these 
disyicts is almost wholly Tamil, and mainly Hindu in religion. Buddhism 
was introduced from India in the third century B.C., and is still the 
loligion of the majority of th« iuhahitants, especially in the southern part 
of the island. ^ 

In 1505 tho Poiiuguese formed settlements on the west and south, 
whicli were taken from them about the middle of the next centuiy by 
the Dutch. Ill 1796 the British (loveinment annexed the foreign 
Hctllenicnts to the Brcsidciicy of Madras ; in 1802 Ceylon was separated 
fi(*m India and formed into a Ciow'ii colony. In 1815, the districts of the 
interior, wliich had maintained their independence under the Kings of 
Kandy, wtro ac<piii‘ed by Great Britain as the result of a rebellion against 
the king, and the whole island was thus ingifed under British rule. 

According to the terms of the Constitution established in 1833, modi- 
fied on various occasions, and now embodied in the Order in Council dated 
August, 1920, the administration is in the hands of a Governor, aided by an 
Kxeculive Council of seven members - viz., the Colonial ^vSecrotary, the 
Attorncy-Geiieial, the Colonial Treasurer, the Government Agent of the 
Western Province, and three unofhci^l mviiibers nominated by the Governor, 
and a Legislative Council of 37 members (14 official and 23 unofficial) 
exclusive of the Governor, wdio presiuos. Of the unofficial members, 11 are 
elected to represent territorial divisions, 2 to represent the Europeans, 1 tlie 
Bni’glier Comiininity, 1 the Chamber of Commerce, 1 the Low Country 
IVoducfs Afisocihition. Tho remaining 7 are nominated by tlfe Governor as 
follows ; 2 Kandyan, I Miibammadan, 1 Indian, and 3 to represent Special 
Inb-rcsty. • 

Governor. — Brigadier-6 eneral Sir 'William Henry Manning, G.C. M.G., 
K.B. E., O.B. (ajipointcd April 30, 1918). Salary 7,000/. 

Colonial Secretary . — 

For purposes of general administration, the island is divided into nine 
provinces, presided over by Government Agents, ^dth assi^y:ants and subor- 
<liiiato head men. Th^re are ihree muujpipalities, with two Urban District 
Councils and twenty-oye local boards mainly fbr sanitary purposes. 

• 

Al'ea and Population. 

The p(f{mlation^f Cevlon (exclusive of the military and tlie shipping) at 
the Census held on Marcy 18, 1921, allowed an increase of 9*6 per cent, ^nce^ 
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1^11. The distribution dy ??roviiJces, and the average jiumber of perbons 
per square mile in each Province, are shown in the lollow ing tabic : — 


Provinces 


Area : 
English , 
sqr. miles 


Western ; 1,432 

Central ! 2,2bS 

Northt?/u ! 2, U6 

Houthern , 3,42'.> 

Eastern 3,M8 
orth 

Western i 3,018 
North I 
Central j 4,000 


Population, ld21 

Proviiicea 

1 Area: ! 
i English ’ 

1 sqr. miles' Total 

1 . ! 

on, 1921 

Per .sq. 
milo 

,246,S47 

871 

Uva . . . . 

1 8,271 

i 233, sai 

71 

717,73U 

314 

9abariuxaiifawa 

1 1,892 

471,814 

249 

<171,284 
874. S21) 

313 

109 

Total . . 

S 25.S31 

4,497,8.04 

1 

i 951 

178 

192,821 


1 Military . . 

: _ 


492,181. 

lo3 


1 — . 

i 4, 9', '3 

— 

96,:»2.S 

24 

Mesrpllaneous 

OraixlToJal. 

1 

751 

14,504.549! 

— 


The race distribution of the population at the census of 1921 and the 
increase per cent. siiKtc 1911, were as follows : — 



Population, 1921, i 

1 iicrea.se 
per cent, 
.since 1911 

M ilitary. 

Itaces 

(‘xclusivo of iiiili' ' 
t.arv ahippinjj', and 

shipping, uml 
miscellaneous 


uiiacellaiieous 

Population 

Europeans 

8,099 


838 

Burgliers 

r 29,403 

10'3 

129 

I.ow countrv 8 Tiliali. su . . . .r 

^ 1 , 92t\ '^92 

J2'2 

023 
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Occupatioii/il btatititics based on the results of the 1921 census are 
not yet available. Of tlio 4,106,350 personn (eicclusive of the military 
and the shipiung) at tlie census of 1911, the occupation of 2,631,622 or 
611 percent, (of whom 1,096,301 were earners ayd 1,535,321 depeudents) 
w’as returned as agriculture; 442,011 or 10*8 per cent. (191,130 earners, 
250,881 dependents) industrial occupation ; 323,568 or 7 *9 per cent. (186,259 
earners, 187,309 dejMsndenis) trade. 

The population on the princij-al estates, niaiiily cousi.sting of iininigrant 
Tamils from Southern India, iiumbcired, at the census of 1921, about 669,000, 
and formed 12 6 per ecn^^ of the total pox>ulation. The Indian Tamils on 
Estates ii umbel no 494,000. t • « 

*-^4£arriage8 registered, 1921,^23,100*; births rcgistercnl, 183,917 {93,519 
males and 90,398 females;; deaths registered, 140, /40 (71,081 males and 
69,668 females). t 

The urban population is about 13 per-cent, of the total population. The 

i Tbii is exclusive of Mutammadaii marriages, whicit coirespoifd to a rat? of 5‘8 per 
i006 of the Ktthanuoadaa populataoa : mi»rriage« ia iJtia oongnttilltjr are setdOui reghitfrsd* 
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principal towns and thoir population (exchisiye of the fiiilitary, shipping, 
and estates), according to the census of 1921, 'arc Colombo, 244,000 ; Galle, 
39,100 ; Jaflha, 42,400 ; Kandy, 32,000. 


KMigion and Instruction.- 

At the census of, 1921 the numbers of adherents to the principal 
religions were • — Huddhists, f,7J0,000; Hindus, 9^2,000 ; Muhammadans, 
303,000 ; Christians, 443,000, exclusive of the military and the shipffing. 

Buddhism ill Ceylon (unlike that in Tibet, China, and Japan) is, in its 
philosophy, materialistic and atheistic, and in po})ular usage has a large ad- 
mixture of the doctrines and practices of popular Hinduism and of the 
aboriginal wild tribes , 

E<mcation is under a separate Governineut dei)artmeut with a Director, 
an Assistant Director, an office assistant, and a stalf of Inspectors. 

The number of j^ernaculaf .schools in 1921 was : Government schools, 
942 (attendance, 96d)00 boys and 37,000 girls) ; Aided schools, 1,861 
(attendance, 123,00(7 boys and 77,000 girls) ; Unaided schools, 1,168 
(at tendance, 13,000 boys and 5,300 girls). There were also 352 English and 
Anglo- vernacular schools, attended by 42,000 boys and 9,200 girls. 

The total sum spent by Government on vernacular education in 1921 
was 1,783,491 rupees. 

Education is free in vernacular schools, fees are charged in English 
schools. The Royal College and the Government Trainjng College with the 
English school attached to it are Government institutions. The other 
KiJLdish .schools are grant-in-aid .schools, lotal grants to English schools 
in 1920 -21 amounted to 862,625 iU[H*es. The Government also gives three 
s(:h()lar.flhif»s of 300L a year, each tcmftde for three years, with outfit allow- 
ances of 50/. each and free [lassages, to enable the he.st three students of each 
vr.'ii to complete their course of education in England, and otl^er scholarships 
aie given locally. The Cambridge school certilhiate examinations, and ex- 
aminalions of the London Univer.siD^nj» to and including the final bachelors 
d( gree in arts, science and law, are hehl annually in Ceylon by arrangement. 
Tcclinical edncHtion is given in tlie “Technical Schools “ (520 students in 
1921). There arc 65 industrial schools. 


Justicei Crime, and Pauperism. 

The law is Romaii-Dhtch, modified by colonial ortlinauce.s. Kandyan 
Law is to a certain extent in force in the Kandyan Provinces, and special 
•systems of personal law arc recognised for the Muhammadan community, 
'Hid for the Tamils of the Jalfna District. The criminal law has been codified 
on the principle of the Indian Penal Code. There are a Supreme Court, 
polir-n courts and courts of reque.sts, and <iistriot courts, intermediate 
fictweei^ the latter ami the Supreme Court. Village coi'iiicils deal with 
pcity offi nces. In 1921 iho number of t*asej instituted in the police courts 
municipal magi.serate.s’ conrt*^ was 91,010. The number of 
oases of cognisable crime was 14,000, and tlie convictions, 4,961 ; 12,800 con- 
victed persons were sent to prison. Police forced December 3>, 1921, 3,000 
all raiy^s. • 

There i.s no poor law,*though a few old persons itceive a charitable allow- 
ance from the Goverument varying from Rs. 1 to Rs. 12’60each per mensem.^ 
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.Finance. 

15 ruiiees — £1. 


~ j 
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Expenditure 

|, _ 
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w 1 

^ £ 
4,671,396 
5,413,361 
4,707,837 

I £ 

' 4,722,912 

' 5,6.58,885 

6,117,846 


i 12 luoutli.s ended June 30. 1013. '* 12 months ended September 80. 


The principal sources of revenue in 1920-21 : Customs, 1,534,000/. ; 
port and harbour dues, 202,000/.; arrack, ram and toddy licences, 
018,000/. ; stamps, 485, 006/. ; Government railway receipts, 1,135,000/. ; 
and land .sales, 58,000/. ^ i 

The principal item.s of exjienditure in 1920-21 : Military expenditure, 
137,000/. ; pensions and retired allowances, 132,000/. ; interest and sinking 
fund on loans, 250,000/. ; post and telegrapli, 235, 005 /. ; railway depart- 
ment, 816,000/. ; medical department, 364,000/. ; education, 271,000/. ; 
on public works (annually recurrent), 370,000/. ; railway department 
(extraordinary works), 173,000/. ; war contribution to the British Govern- 
ment, 133,000/. 

The net public debt on September 30, 1921, wa.s 7,794,000/., incurred 
entirely for public works, such as the construction of railways, harbour 
works, waterworks, etc. 

♦Defence. 

« 

The harbour of Colombo, on the w^st, is protected. 

In normal times Ceylon pays three-fourths of the cost of the Imperial 
gari’ison. At ])xescnt th(^ defence of the Colony is almost entirely in the 
hands of local troops. Compulsory sendee for Kuropeans was introduced in 
1917. 

p 

Production and Industry. 

The area of the colony is 16,212,000 acres, of which it is estimated 
that about 3,000,000 acre.s are under cultivation, and about 760,000 acres 
pa.sture land. *The approximate areas under the principal j^roducts in 1921 
were : paddy, 808,000 acres ; other grain, 65,000 acres ; cacao, 20,500 acre.s ; 
cinnamon, 24,700 acres; tea, 418,000 acres coconuts, 820,000 acres; 
rubber, 390,000 acres. Jn 1921, the exports of teaewore 1C2 million lbs., of 
which 111 million lbs. were .'^.ent to the United King<iom. The cxpo?ts of 
desiccated coconuts were 871,000 ewts., copra, 1,367,000 cwts,, and cocornu,- 
oil, 485,000 ewbs. lu the same year, 88, 125,000 lbs. of rubber w ere exported, 
of which 29,589,000 lbs. went to the United Kingdom, 51,797,000 lbs. to 
Americi. In 1921, 16,230 acres of crown land were sold and settled. The 
live stock in 1921 was rei^itcd to amount to 2,000 hor-ses, 1,386,000 horned 
cattle, 57,200 sheep, 46,100 pi^, and 1.50, 000 igoats. ‘There i« a Govtfininent 
possessing over 300 heStl of cattle, importecl, from Scinde. There 
were 26 plumbago mines working at end of 1921. The exports of plumbago 
in 1921 wery 87,000 cwt.s. Other minerals, such as gold, thorium, and 
nonazito, exist, but, except the Jast-narned, so far have not been found 
n quantities of commercial importance. There are at^mo huf^dreds of 
imalbgem quailies, from which sapphires, rnbiei^ moonstones, catsoyes. 
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and other goms are obtained. Native manufactures, which are at present 
of very minor importance, are weaving, basket work, tortoise-shell boxes, 
(Str'.., earthenwares, jewellery, metal w'ork, lacquer work, carving, &c. 
Manufactures on any large scale are contined to the products of agriculture, 
such as the production of coconut oil! In 192i there were 1,299 registered 
factories, including tea, rubber and cacao factories, 141 coconut 

fibre, oil, Ac., factories, 51) enginoeriug and sawmills, and 19 aerated water, 
ice, Ac., factories. 

(Commerce. 
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^ Including Inillion and specie. 


The vjilncs of imports and exports are declared, and represent the wholesale values at 
The place of import or expoit. Declarations are subject to scrutiny and i*cnalty. The 
'Jhamber of Commerce, <as rej-resenting the trade of the i.slaud, assists by supplying the 
v.Unc on which a rated duty is levied. Quantities of i’upkurts are ascertained from invoices 
')r by actual examiriation ; of exports, from declarations and by examiuatiou of the shipping 
ioeuments, shippers bein;; liaWlo to penalties for mi!»staUinent. The origin and destination 
of goods are al.so obtained from the shipping d«)cuments. In some cases, however, goods 
ir;t« ri(le(l for transhipmont abroad are so entered, e.g. to New •York, vid London. The 
transit trade ineludt'S all goods transhipped direct in port, as well as goods landed into 
traiisliipment warehouses. The transit tradeof Cok)i?ibo has largel.v increased of lateyear.s, 
bat, as no bills of entry are re<iuire«l in respect of traiishipment goods, the returns as to 
quiuitity are only approximaUly correct, aiuVno returns as to value can be prepared. 

Piiiioipal* exports in 1921: Cacao, 1»55,000/. ; cinnamon, 120,000/.; 
coir (and niannfactuios\ 1:5.0,000/. ; cojua, 1,620,000/. ^ coconut oil, 
1,002,000/.; tea, 7,514,000/. (161,611,000 Ib.s.) ; plumbago, 51,000/.; 
c(^conut, fresh, 157,000/. ; coconut, desiccated, 1,7715,000/. ; areca nuts, 
22tt,000/. ; rubber, 15, 585, 000/. (.821,000 cwt.) ; oilronella oil, 73,000/. 

I’rincijial iiii])orts in 1921 : C'otton manufacture.'^, 1,647,000/. ; rice, 
4,610,000/. ; coal and coke, 2,024,000/ ; spirit.s, 140,000/. ; sugar, raw and 
nOined, 704,000/.; manures, 151,000/. ; biilliou and specie, 81,000/. 

AeeftrdiiJg tp Ceylon return.s the total imports from the Upited Kingdom 
in 1921 amfyintcd to 4,363,000/., and export.s tliereto, to 7,906,000/. 

In 1921 (lidtisb Hoani of Trade Return.s) the value of tea imported 
■ iiioihe United Kingdom from Ceylon was 6,654, 729/. (quantity, 118,755,568 
b's.). Ollier iniport.s in* 19*21 were: rubber, 1. .586, 600/. (33,111,400 lbs.) ; 
coi'onut oil, 911,278/. ; coconut, do.siccated, 712,529/. ; nuts and kernels, 
*262,005/. idle principal e.xport.sof Uuitr'd Kingdom to Ceylon in 1921 were : 

' oti.on good.s, 9:53,566/, ; iron and steel goods, 652,763/. ; machinery, 
27.^,617/.; tobacco, 126,659/. ; coal, 252,229/.; paper, etc., 118,993/. Total 
imports into United Kingdom, 1921, 10,683,006/. ; 1922, 10,322,084/. ; 
total c.y^mrts of British* [)roduc^ to Coylon, 3,949,9^0/. ; 192IG, 3,581,169/. 

Shipping and Communications. 

Shii)])iiig entered and cleared, 1921, 13,3*20,00^ tons (British, 9,069,000* 
toiiH). Ill 1920, the total tonnage wuvS 11,873,000, and Brilisl), 4,469,000. 
On Jauuyy 1, 19^2, 126 sailing tessela of 12,000 tons, and 7 steamers 

737 tons net, woro registered as belonging to Ceylon. 

1 Excluding vusseU which called to coal. 

1 2 ^ 
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731 miles of railway were open at September 30, 1921, and several ex- 
tensions are under construction. 

In 1921 there were 566 ]>ost offices of various chisses ; money order offices, 
199; telegraph offices, 170; postal packets or postcards passed through 
the post office, 54,000,000 (cxcliisivo of parcels). 7,815 miles of telegraph 
wire ; telegram.s dealt- with, 1,481,000. • 

Money and Credit. 

8ev(r* baijk.s have establishments in C’syloii : the Mercantile Lank of 
India, the Imperial Bank of India, the National Bank of India, the Hong 
Kong and Shanghai Hank, the Chartered Bank of India, Australia and 
China, the Eastern Bank, and I be I\ & O. Banking Corpornlion, Ltd. The 
Ceylon Saving.s Bank on Ilecember 31, 1921, ha(l 47,000 depositors, ami 
depo.sits amounting to Its. 4,504,000; and the Bost'Office Savings dlauk, 
136,000 depositors, and deposits, Its. 4,868,000. c 

The weights and measures of Ceylon are the same as lho.se of the United 
Kingdom. The cum-ucy consists of : — Copper : CeyloVi 1 cent and ^-cent 
pieces, 6^ cents being eijnivalent to \d. Knglivsh. Nickel : Ceylon 5-cent 
piece. Silver: Indian rupee (::= 100 cents), equivalent to 2.v. English; and 
Ceylon 50~cent, 25-cent, andlO-ccnt pieces. Ceylon Govcininent currency 
notes of Rs. 1,000, 100, 50, 10, 5, 2, and 1. On Sefdember 30, 1921, the 
value of currency notes in circulation was Hs. 45,736,000. 


Dependency. 

The Maldive Islands* 400 mile.s we.st of Ceylon, are governed by an 
elected Sultan, who re.sules in the island of Male, and pays a yearly tribute 
to the Ceylon Government. Next to the Sultan is the lir.st Wa;.ir, or Prime 
Minister, theTuthe Fandiari, the head priest or judge, and besides them 
6 Wazirs or Ministers of State. The Maldive.H are a grouj) of 13 coral islets 
(atolls), richly clothed with coconut palms, and yielding millet, fruit, and 
e<iible nnt.s. Population over 70,000*" Muhammadans at t}ie)921 cen.sus. 
The people are civili.sed, and are great navigators and trader.s. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Ceylon. 

Adruinistratioti Reports of Ceylon. Annual. 

Bine Book of Ceylon. Annual Ceneral Report. 

“ Times of Ceylon ” Green Rook. Animal. F’irst issu» 

The Ceylon Handbook and Directory, Colombo and ijondon. Annual. 

Decennial Census of Ceylon. • 

Ceylon Sesnional Pa])ers. Annual, 

Colonial Offieu List. Annual. London. 

Htatistica of Ceylon ; in ‘Htatistical Al>3iract for the Colonial and other PosschsIou* of 
the United Kingdom.’ Annua]. I/ondon. 

The Hand Rouk of C'-n ui- icial and Gi rieral Information for tN.vlon, (.’oiujuLd bv 
L. J, B. Turner, M.A., C.C.H, 

Report to the Oovernment of C»^yion on the Pearl Ov.-iter Fisheries of the Gnif of 
Manaar. By Profeisor Herdil.an. London, — Correai^pTidcnre relating to Agree- 

ment for Lea.se of Pear] Finherie.'* on tl^. Coast c‘f <5feylon. Cd. yiHjO, UM)n. rTondon. - - 
on the Ue-snlts of the Mineral Survey in 1003-4, hiiU ^1004 S. Colonial Reports, 
London, 1005 and IfiOft. 

Burrows (8. M.), The Buried Cities of Ceylon; a Guide-book to Anuradhapnra, Ac, 
l^ndon. « 

CarprntertE.). From Adam’s Peak to Klephanta. London, 1904. 2nd Edition. 

Cave (FI. W.), Tlie Ruined. Citie.s of Ojylon. * New od. Londor% 1900.— Golden Tips 
Oylou and its Tea Industry. London, 1900.— The Book of C«;loa. London, 1913. 
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aardiner(J. 8.), Tl.e Fauna and Geography of the Mflddiyeand Laccadive Archipelagoea. 
2 vols. Cambridge, 1001-1905. • 

Miftoti(G. E.), Tlie Lost Cities of Ceylon. London, 191 C. 

Oxford Survey of British Empire. Vol. 11. Ijondon, 1914. 

Wickramonintihe (Don M. de Z.), Epigraplua Zeylanica. London, 1917. 

The Mabavansa— An Historical Narrativc*of 8inhalo|e Kings of Ceylon, from 543 B.c. 
to 1818 A.D. Translated by^Tuniour and Wijesinhe ; anotber Translation by Prof. W. 
(ieiger, 1919. 


Christmas Isla^&d. See Straits Settlements. 


Cyprus. 

CommissiiAier. — M. iSteyenson, C.M.G. Salary, 3,000/., and Duty 
Allowance, 600/. 

Chief Secretary. — J. C. D. Fonn. Salary, 1,400/. 

Constitution and Government. — Cyprus is 40 miles from the coast 
of Asia Minor and 60 from tho coast of Syria. At a very early date 
important (xieek and Phfjenician colonies were t^stablished in Cyprus, and 
l iter it formed part of the Persian and Homan Empires. Its government 
f i tvineiitly changed hands until 1.5/1, when the Turks •conquered the island 
fioiu the V’enetians, ami retained possession^of it until its cession to England 
for ndmiiiistrative purpose.s under a convention concluded witli the Sultan 
lit Constantinople, June 4, 1878. On^thc outbreak of hostilities with Turkey 
oil November 5, 1914, the island was annexcil. The High Commissioner has 
the usual powers of a Colonial Governor. There is an Ex(jcutive Council, 
consisting of the Chief Secretary, the King's Advocate, tho Treasurer, with 
til roe locally n-sident additional members. The Legislature consists of 
eighteen members, six being otlicoholders, including the Chief Secretary, 
the King’s Advocate, ami tho Treasurer, and twelve elected (for five years), 
tlireo by Mohammedan and nine by lum-^ilohainniodan voters. Tho voters 
are all male P>ritish subjects, or foreigners twenty-one years of age, who liave 
resideil, five years, and are [nayers of any of the taxes known as ‘Verghis.* 
Municipal eouficils exist in the princi]*al towns, elected piActically by all 
It ddent hoitseliolders and rate]>ayers. Those eligilde to the council must be 
voters rated upon property of the annual value of from 10/. to 20/., according 
to population. • 

Area and Population. Area 3,584 square miles. Population at 1921 
^’cnsiis: 310,709, including 61,422 Mohammedans. Population, Census 
1911 : — Mohamniedan.s (Ottoman Turks) 56,428 ; Christians (Autocephalous 
Chundi of Cyprus), 214,480 ; others, 8,200 ; total, 274,108. Inhabitants 
]*er square mile, 76 48. Births registered 1921, 8.341 ; deaths, 6,213. 

Tlnihprincipal towiifi arc Nicosia (the capital), *8,461 ; fjarnaca, 10,652 ; 
Liinasol, 11,843; Famagusta and Vaiflsh:#, 6,127 ; Paphos and • 

'1,946 ; Kyrenia, 1,086. There are six administrative districts named after 
thc.so towns. ^ 

Instruction. — Tho system of Jillementary Education is designed so that 
each lace^has its dlvn scjiools. Besides elementary Schools there were in 1921 
3 Gymnasiums, a commircial Lyceum, 8 ‘Greek high schools ' for boys anr^ 
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a ‘high school^ for girls, a P**ie^ts’ Training School, and two Moslem High 
Schools, one for boys and ono lor girls. Total number of elementary schools in 
1921, 762 (508 Greek-Christian, 211 Moslem, 5 Armenians, 4 Maronite, 3 
Homan Catholic, and 1 Jewish) ; teaciiers, 901 in elementary schools, of 
whom 674 were Greek-Christinn, 278 i\roslcni, and 12 of other denominations. 
Total enrolment in ek?mentarv schools, 43,690, comprising 7,400 Moslem, 
35,500 Greek-Christian, 220 Armenian, 110 Muronites, 430 l.atins, and 30 
Jews. The Government contributed (1921) 19,000/.* to education. Total 
expenditure on elementary and secondary ^dutaition, 92,000/. There are 6 
weckl}’^ewspapers in Turkish, 25 in Greek, and one in Armenian. 

Justice. — The law courts arc (1) a supreme court of civil and criminal 
appeal ; (2) six assize courts, having unlimited criminal jurisdiction ; 
(3) six district courts, hafing limited criminal jurisdiction and unlimited 
civil jurisdiction ; (4) six magisterial coiiiits with siu^mary jurisdictifii ; (5) 
ten village judges’ courts. In all, cxcej)! supremecoiirt, native(Christian*ind 
Mohammedan) judges take part. There arc also 4 Sheri Courts, for Mo- 
hammedans only, which adn)ini.ster tlie Mosleti Sheri 9r ecclesiastical law. 
In the year 1921 the number of olfences was 14,000^ and the number of 
].)crsons committed to prison was 3,700. Sticngth of police force, December 
31, 1921, 27 officers and 914 men ; total, 911. 

Finance. — The revenue and expenditure for five years, exclusive of 
Grant-iii-x\id, and share of the Turkish debt charge, were : — 

191S-101 1910-20 1 1920 1921 

. * •£ £ £ £ 

010,499 002,927 00.?, 518 058,374 

494,075 485,400 091,780 _ 078,273 

. 1 Ycir.s < MiinJ; 31. 

Chief sources of revenue, 1921 Tithes, 187,000/.; excise, 78,000/.; 
customs, 124,000k ; sls^ep, goat, and pig taxes, lo,ou0/. ; verghis, 29,000/. ; 
court receipts and b’tani}is, 35,000/.; j>ort dues, ."cC., 15,000/.; railway, 
33,000/. Annual grant from im}>crial funds to revenue (not irnduded above"), 
50,000/. per year. Cyprii'?' share of Turkish national debt, 92,800/. per year 
(excluded frory above tabli ). , ^ • 

Public debt, 1921-22, 215,000/., for harbour, railways, and irrigation. 

' Production." -Chief agricultural products ^in 1921 : wdicat, 2,4 25,000 
kiles; barley, 2,145,000 kiles ; vetches, 173,000 kiles ; oats, 209,000 
kiles ; olives, cotton. Grajics are prodiictMl in large quantitie.s. Other 
products arc rai.sins, carolvs (locust beans), fruit, potatoes, linseed, silk, 
cheese, wool, hides, and (by the De[>artnient of Agriculture) origanum oil. In 
1922 there were 291,000 .sheep, ami 230,000 goats. One-third of cultivable 
land is binder cultivation. There are irrigation works for the storage and 
distribution of min-watPi*. T/ie Pon-st Dep.Mitment jias done inuch^ for the 
preservation and development of ft he forest^ existing at the time of the 
Pmish occupation, aud for tlie re-affore.station of defjinled districts. The 
area of delimited loiest is 700 square miles. Rftongo fisheries are carried on, 
the take in 1921 being abofit 3,929 sponges (224 Ihs). Gy]»surn, terra umbra 
and marble are found in abundance ; T|jir)ing for copper ha.s commenced ; 
asbestos is mined, 4,500(*wts. being exported in 1918 ; 27?000 ewts in 1919 : 
J8,000 cwts. in 1920 ; and 18,000 ewds. in 1921, 


— 1913-14 i 

war) 

£ 

Revenue . 341,816 

Expenditure. 296,165 
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Conxmerce. — The commerce, and the^ sl^ipping, exclusive of coasting 
trade, for five cajendar years were : — 


- 

(prt‘-w ar) 

1J18 

1919 

1920 1 

19-21 

Merchandiso : — 

* £ 

£ 

£ \ 

£ ■ 

£ 

Imports . . j 

1 619,337 

1, 013,582, 1,525,427 

2,068,759 

1,449,247 

Exports . 

• 620,591 

861,34511,371,580 ^ 

1,200,449 

917,609 

Bullion and specie : 
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56,747 
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63,278 
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Tons 

Tons 1 
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Tons 
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and cleared . ; 

721,515 

' 70,311; 

329,474 I 

644,340 : 

831,245 


^ ^ 

T^ie import value is that at the i)ort of arrival, ainl incliiMos cost, fr<^'i^ht, and other 
charges; the export value is that at the port of shipment wlien the goods are ready feu- 
t‘X])t>it.atiou. Qnaiitit'jfs and values are ascertained from declarations hy irnjiorteis and 
t-xporh rs, veriPuMl in the case of dutiable in)]»orts by actual weighing and measuring. The 
countries of origin and \.4 dcslinaliou of goods are also obtained from declarations cliecked 
hy invoices or bills of lading when necessary. 

Chief imports, 1921: — Butter, 10,000/.; coffee, raw, 17.000/.; flour, 
81,000/.; fish, 14,000/.; rice, 24,000/.; sui^ar, 69,000/.; tobacco in U-af, 
65,000/. ; coal, 15,000/. ; petrol and benzine, 21,000/. ; petroleum, 56,000/. ; 
cot toil yam luul thread, 87,000/. ; cotton piece gond.s, 166,000/. ; chemical 
iiuuiure" 1 ,000/. ; gla.s.s and gl;^s^^varc, 11,000/. ; liabcrjashery and milliuory, 
•Jl.tiOO/, ; hardware and cutlery, 13,000/.; iron and steel manufactures, 
16,000/. ; leather and leather mauuf;iclui^.% ,69,000/. ; mackinerv, 38,000/. ; 
iiu'dicincs, 17,000/. ; motorcar, 23,000/.; pajier (cigarette), 12,000/.; sacks, 
16,000/. ; silk iiiauufaclures, 22,000/. ; soap, 37,000/. ; woollen manufactures, 
56,000/. 

Chief exiiorts, 1921 Animals, 89,000/. ; carobs, 3CY>,000/. ; wheat, 
10,0o0/. ; Icmoms and oranges, 16,000/. ; pomegranates, 27.000/. ; rai.sims, 
42 , 0 m(i/. ; .spirit, 1 4,000/. ; potatov.s, 62,000/.; wine, 82,000/.; aftbestos, 
:»0,ri00/. ; cotton, 11,000/. ; silk cocoon.s, 11,000/. ; cotton manufactures, 
12),r(00/. ; gypsum, 9,'‘i00/. 

Imports from United Kingdom, exclusive of specie, 1921, 545,000/. 
K.y[)oi^.s to United Kingdom, e.xolu.sivc of spe(6ie, 1921, 208, OuO/. 

Money, etc. — The Bank of Uvj)rus, the Imperial Ottolnaii Bank and 
the Bank of Athens havt^ ostabli.shmeiitvS in the island. The (iovernment 
Saving.s Bank (begun in 1903) ha<l, at the end of 1921, 313 depo.sitors, with 
18,000/. to their credit.’ (Vdns current — Cyprus silver, namtdy, 18 copper 
IMasire-s, 9 c.])., 4^ c. p. and 3 c.p. (9 ]u'astres - one shilling). Government 
currency notes, of 10/., 1/., and 10s\ denominations, are also in circulation 
under Broclamations under martial law, the value at Marcli 31, 1922, being 
524,000/. Weight.** and mea.sures are as follows : — Length : 1 Gy])ru.s Pic = 

^ yard; Weight : 1 Okc — 2-S lb. ; Cap.acity : 1 Kile ^ 8 Imperial gallons. 

Colninuilication^, etc.«-There ar^46G miles of motA^ roads, 342 miles 
of good carriage road.s, and 1913 miles f)f village roads ; 245 mil'^a o? 
tedegraph line.s ; cable connects with Alexandria. A narrow gauge Govern- 
ment railw'ay runs from Famagusta (where harbf>ur works weiy completed in 
1906) through Nicosia and Morpl]^m to Evrykhou (76 miles). Total number 
of letteTs, po.sto1lrds, uew’spapers, book •x»acket.s,» and ])arcel8 delivered in 
Oypru.s, 1921 22 ; local, 1,491,000 ; received from abroad, 788,000 ; posted 
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for foreign countries, 569,00(1. Telephones are extensively used for the 
conduct of government business. 

Books of Reference concerning Cyprus. 

Annnail Reitort of H.M.'s High Oommissionttr. 

Statistioal AbKtrac.t for the Coioiiial ami other Possessions of the Un)te<i Kingdom. 
Annual. London. 

Hardcker's “Palestine and Syria, including the Island of Cyprus.” 5th ed. 1P12. 
Bcvan (W.), Notes on Agriculture in Cyprius and its Products*. Idp.). 

CobkamiC. D.), An Attempt at a Bibliograj'hy a( Ctpnis. 5th ed. Cambridge, 1908. 
Excerpia^Jyi'ria . A Ctdlcction of Materials for thexlistory of Cyprus. Cambridge. 1008. 
Haekett (J.), History of the Orthodox Church of Cyprus. London, 1901. 

JeJfrfij fO. E.), The Present Condition of the Ancient Architectural Monuments of 
Cyprus. OxTn-d. 1910. — Historic Monuments of Cy})rus. Cyprus, 1918. 

Luke (U. C.)» Cyprus under Hie Turks. Oxford, 19‘21. 

Luke (H C )and Jardin«{D. J.), The Handbook of Cyj'rus. London, 1920. 
MncmiUan's Guides : The Eastern Mediterraneftn. London. • , 

Mariti (G.), Travels in Cyprus. [Tran.s}ated from the Italian.] Cambridge, 1909. 
Memorandum on the laland of Cyprus. Hesperia Proa.**, 1919. 

Orr (C. W. J.), Cyprus under Britiah Rule. London, 1918. 

Oxford Survey of British Empire. Vol. I. London*1914. 


HONG KONG. 

Constitution and Government. 

Thk Crown Colony of Hong Kong wa.> ce<le(i by China to Great Britain in 
January, 1841 ; the Tie.ssion was contirmed by the treaty of Nanking, in 
August, 1842 ; g^nd the charter iiears date April 5, 184 Hong Kong is 
the great centre for British coiftmerce with China and Japan, an<l a military 
and naval .station of fir.st-cla.s.s importance. 

The administration is in the hands of a Governor, aided by an Executive 
Council, composed of the General Otlicer Comnianding the Troops, the 
Colonial Secretary, the Attorney-General, the Treasurer, the Sci'retary for 
Chine'C Affairs, and the Director of Public Works (the last two being special 
appoiiitineiits), and thruo uiioflieial meiAburs. There is also a J.(egislative 
Council, i)resided over by the Governor, and com[>o.sed of the General Officer 
Commanding the Troops, the Colonial Secretary, tlie Attorncy-Geijcral, the 
Treasurer, the Director of P?iblic Work.s, the Jbrecior of Kdneation, the 
Secretary for Cliinese Affairs (the last three being sj)ecial appointments), 
and six unofficial members — viz., four nominated by the Croyn (two of 
whom are Chinese), one nominated liy the Chanuber of Comrnerco, and one 
by the Ju.stice.s of the Peace. 

Goreriior — Sir R. E. Stubbs, K.C.M.G. AppnintVjd 1919. Salary 6, 000^, 
including 1,200L allowance. 

Area and Population. 

Hong Kong is situated at the mouth of the Canton River, about 90 
miles south of Canton. The island is an irregular and broken ridge, 
stretching nearly and wt^t about 1 1 miles, its breadth from 2 to 5 mili‘.H, and 
its area rather more than 32 rriiles ; sepafated from the mainland by a 

harf?hv strait, the Lyeenioon Pa.s.s, about half -a nrile in width. Idie 
oppo.site peninsula of Kowloon, on the mainland, was ceded to Great Britain 
by treaty in 1861, and now ffirrms part of Hong Kong. The city of Victoria 
extends for upwards of five miles along bke southern shore of the Ijeautifiil 
harbour. By a coriveutiini signed at Peking on Jii,ne 9, 1898, there was 
to Great Britain for 99 years a portion of Chinese territory mainly 
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agricultural, together with the waters of Mirs. Bay and Deep Bay and the 
island of Lan-tao. Its area is 356 square miles, with about 94,000 
inhabitants, exclusively Chinese. Area of Old Kowloon is 3 s<]uare miles. 
Total area of colony, 391 square inil^s. A scheme was begun at the end 
of 1916 for reclaiming 12 million s(|uarti feet of land from the sea in Kowloon 
Bay, and erecting thercojs a model town. 

The population of Hong Kong, excluding the Military and Naval establish- 
ments, was estimated to be in the rnidtlle of 1921 (>s follows : — Noii-Cliiiiese 
( ivil population, 14,100: ^liij^cse civil pojmlation : City of Victoria 
(including Beak), 360,000 ; villages of Hong Kong, 18,360 ; ^Jowloon 
(including New Kowloon), 120,000 ; New' Teriitorics (land), 100,800 ; popu- 
lation afloat, 73,420 ; total Chinese population, 672,580 : total civil 
]io]>ulation, 6S6,68() ; 1921 Census returns; 12,856 Non-Chinese, 612,310 
('liinesc ; total 625,160. 

Tho registered births and deaths for five years w'ere as folio w.s : — 


Year 

Birtbr 

Deathfi 

' Births 

l>cr 1,000 1 

Deaths 
per 1,000 1 

1914. 

3,001 

9,585 

7 -3 

23-3 

1918 . 

2,321 

13,714 

4-1 

24-4 

1919 . 

2, ] 94 

11,647 

4-3 

23 ‘2 

1920 

1 2,420 

12,419 

4-4 

21 -2 

1921 . 

1 3,61S 

11.880 

tvi 

20-3 


1 liirth and dealh rates arc onlv an tbc poj'ulatinn of Hong Kong ami 

Ko>vloMn. tiicrc being no jurisiilclion by tbu sanitary authorities over the New Territories 
Kew Kowloon). 

in 1917 the ininibcr of (diincse emigrant, s was Of). 298, and the number 
of immigrauts OS, 232 ; in 191 S, 43.830 and 74.109 ;'iti 1919, 59.969 and 
]3(>,020; in 1920, 105,258 and 122,438 ; and in 1921, 156,011 ami 159,061 
n qiectively. o 

Instruction. 

Kducation is not cumjnilsory, but nil schools are StaU‘-iu.spocted, and 
Inquired to m.iintniu a certain standard ofefliciency. d'hore arc 3 secondary 
Cnvcinim-ut schools for children of parentage, with an average 

at tf inlaiice. of 209 (1921), ami 9 Government schools tor (''hinose boys and 
foie fofY (lhine.se girls, wdth a tntal average attendance cd' 2.542. There, is 
"lie ^v^*h()()l (or Indians, witli an average atiembinco of 93 (1921b There are 
also DuimTons .sidiools in r'cei]>t of gr.tnts. The total number of in 

•d! ^cliool.s in 1921 wets 3.5.2.82. 'hhe University Matriculation Kxanunation 
St t vi's the purpose of a leiving examination. Tlie total ex]>envliture on 
education in 1921 was 478,583 dollars net. 

idle Hong Kong University was lormally opened in Marcli, 1912, and in 
1922 tlie number of studeiii.s waa 250, iuo-hLIv Chinese. Kaculties of 
Mc(liciin‘, Kugin«ering and Arts have b<‘eu eHtahlished, with a largo sfatT of 
BiiliHh professors and lecturer.*!. There are well- equip} umI scieutiiic labora- 
toMcs, ^nd recent additions ^are schools for instnn tioi: in physiology, 
l)ut}io]ogy, and trojiical lueduiiio. liP'192‘<, tho Boc.kefellor Foundation 
com iilajted tho sum of 500,000 dollars as endowment for (‘.hairs of surgery 
ninl medicine, and in 1921 Sir Ivohert IJo Tung, ^L. 1)., contributed the sum 
J'l 100,000 dollars for the erection of the Ho Tung engineering w’orkahops. 
Ihc cngi||cering laboratories have A>eon equipped wdth machinery presented 
ly yaijous firms who are interested in technical education. It is the only 
Britislj University in Iho Fur East. -s 
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jBst^ce and Crime. 

There are Courts of Justice consisting of a Supreme Court, the second 
court or Court of Summary Jurisdiction, and a third court or Ap})eal Court, 
a police magistrate’s court, and a n\arine magistrate’s court. In 
1,732 were committed to Victoria gaol for criminal oftences ; in 1920, 
1,999. The daily average of prisoners in gaol wa5 755 in 1920, and 704 in 
1921. There is a police force in the colony numbering 1,341 men, of whom 
185 are Europeans, 430 Indians, and 726 Chmese. ' 

Finance. 

The public revenue and expenditure of the colony were as follows 
in five years. The dollar of Hong Kong is of variable value ; for 1913 
it is here taken at for 5917 at 2^. for 1918 at 3s. 2Jff., for 1919 at 

35. for 1920 at 35. 8^c?., for 1021 2s. ^d. 


Y ear ; 

Roveiiiie 


Expenditure 

1 

£ 



1013 (pre-war) 

851,230 

j 

^ 865,801 

1917 ! 

1,060,090 

; 

1,834,743 

1918 ! 

3.013,676 

1 

2,624,027 

1919 1 

3,^81,220 


3,340,574 

1920 

2,738,000 


2,701,000 

19:>1 

2.363,T:.0 


2, nos, 620 


The revenue is derived chiefly from land-taxes, licences, quarry rent, 
liquor and tobacco ^iuties, and an opium monopoly. A large portion of 
the expenditure has to be devoted to the maintenance of a strong police 
force. Expenditure on estaVlisKinents in 1921, 7,224,963 dollars. The 
estimates for 1922 are : revenue, 17,276,260 dollars; expenditure, 20,198,980 
dollars. 

Public deb^, 341,800^., raised in 1887 and 1893 for public works. 
Another loan, 4,143,933?. in Inscribed Stock at SJ per cent., was raised in 
1906 for purposes of railway construction, also a 6 per cent. War t,oan 
of 3,000,000 dollars was authorised. C*n December 31, 1921, the balance 
of assets over liabilities was 6,478,746 dollars. 

Defence, 

The milita,ry contribution payable to the Imperial Governm-int was 
2,286,786 dollars for 1921. The Defence Corps cost 31,867 dollars for 1921. 
Hong Kong is the headquarters of the China Squadron. 

Industry, Commerce, Shipping, and Communications. 

The chief industrie.s of Hong Kong are sugar refining, ship-building and 
repairing, rope-making, tin refining, tobacco inaiiufacture, the manufacture 
of cement, and the manufacture of knit goods. Deep-sea fishing is important, 
especially for the New Territories. 

The commerce of Hmig Kong is chiefly with Great Britain, India 
and Ceylon, Atistralia, united States, Cli^’ua, Jarpan, Indo-Chi/ia, ifhd 
Si»in. Hong Kong i.s a free»porf (except as regards the importation of 
intoxicating liquor and tobacco). There were no com*{)lote official returns of 
trade prior to^l918, but complete trade and shipping returns are now officially 
compiled and published quarterly and annually, Hong Kong is the centre of 
trade in many kinds of gfjpds. Ainong tlfe principal are sqgar and fjouv, rice, 
cotton, cotton yarn and cotton piece goods, silk, hemp, leather, tin, 
Iwolframite, by Ik and case oil (kerosene), oils and fats, peanuts, Chinese 
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medicines, fisli and fishery products, tea, por>l, cement, condensed milk, 
matches. The Chinese tea and silk trade is largely in the hands of 
Hong Kong firms. 

Imports into Hong Kong in 19*21 :|from the British Empire, 17,297,113^. 
(United Kingdom only, 8,457,269/.) ; from foreign countries, 64,643,041/.; 
total imports, 81,9 10,1 5‘H. (1920 total, 135,686,936/.). Exports from Hong 
Kong in 1921 : to the Briti.sh Empire, 9,336,519/. (United Kingdom only, 
781,741/.); to China, 55,392,945/.; to other foreign countries, 20,943,770/.; 
total exports, 85,673,234/. (t6ia^l920, 153,662,682/. ). 

The trade of Hong Kong and the United Kingdom (Board d? Trade 
returns) for five years is given as follows : — 


:• 

1013 

(pre-war) 

1 1919 

l'S20 

1921 

19221 

finif^ort.s (oon.sii^ntnenl^'’) ; 

£ 


£ 

£ 

£ 

into (it. Britain from : 






lionjy Kong . . . 

GT'i.tllG 

2,r)2G,31l 

2,496,292 

979,549 

6i1(5^<}6S 

Kxi»ort.s of British Pro- 






flnco to ITonc; Kong 

4, 3 1 1,222 

4, 4 03, r» 00 

13,099,711 

0,746,769 

<1,259,044 

Kiports of Foroijjn ;uni 






r'olonial prodnee . . 

200,3i;s 

331, S16 

302,329 i 

178,001 

97,740 


1 Provisional tignres. 

The principal items of trade for 5 years are given as follows : — 


- 

1913 

(pie- war! 

191S 

1911) 

* 1920 

1921 

ljii]>ort.s (consign- 



J 



iiionts) into Uni- 
te<l Kiii^^doin : 
Preserved Gin- 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

ger 

81,485 

58,197 

309,629 

177,.»29 

80,708 

Silk, all kinds 

77,d,;;5 

32,622 

23,079 

7 6,673 

3,390 

Dnins . 

57.256 

104.,27.S 

163,771 

72,076 

29,350 

Fe.it hers, V:<lown , 

5.', 669 

45,146 

89,404 

2-1 5,. 309 

38,772 

Hides, law 
'Tin ill blocks, 

3,. 519 

275.260 

215,941 

147,793 

22,695 

mgots, hars., 

ami ^dab.^ 

102,337 



7,399 

777,0^0 

482,644 

Kx]<oi't.s from Uni- 
!»•(! Kin^nloin : j 






t 'oltons ii. yarn ' 

2,422 />r>9 

2,090,568 

2 222 792 

8,248,615 ' 

2,515,362 

'vCoollensi: yarn 

401,003 

217,621 

’286’293 

1,004,634 

714,562 

Iron and sUad 
ami manufae- : 
lures . . 

' 286,875 

490,982 




309,979 

1,128,748 

914,891 

Machinery . , 

93,618 

343,981 

192,868 

393,528 

783,261 

Klectrical gooihs i 

30,733 


34,640 

155,746 

193,633 

fkiiiitj>*rs’ 1 

» 

u . 

• 

colours, &c. ! 

.51,919 

39,827 

f 25, 374 

116,885 

63,?I7 

^>oap . . ! 

64,251 

65,706 

1 59,422 

66,789 

14,440 

To})acco . . 1 

137,860 

i 133,959 

i 69,738 

: 161,691 

i 88,320 


26,01^ vesseh^ including 13,7^2 junks and ?},336 steam-launches, re- 
J>reseiiting altogether 13,948,083 tons, entered in 1921, and 26,134 vessels, 
including 13,783 junk^ and 8,361 steam-launches, representing 18,904,6^;. 
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tons, cleared in 1921.^ The ^number of fishing and other boats frequenting 
the harbour and bavs of Hong Kong in 1921 may be estimated at about 
19,000. 

There is an eleotri'.' tramway of 9.^ miles, and a cable tramway connect- 
ing The Peak district with tke lower levels of Victoria. The British section 
of the Hong Kong-Canton Railway was begun %n 1907, and ojanied to 
tiadic on October 1, 1910. The branch line from Fanling to Sha Tau Kok 
was (‘oinj)leted and opened to traffic in Aj)ril, 1912. 

There were 17 post offices in Hong K<^ng*in 1921 ; revenue, postal and 
telcgra^iic, 063,914 dollars; expendituie, 306,670 dollars. Telegraph 
lines, including cables, 1921, 283 miles ; telc[>lione wires, excluding military 
lines, 16,454 miles. Tliere is a wireless telegraph service under the (U)unol 
of the Post Office, be.si<les a^niilitaiy and naval wireless station. 

* These lignivs represent the Forei^'n Trade of the Colony. 

Money and Credit. 

The British banking institutions in the Co’^iny aie 4bc Hong Kong and 
v'i'Tianghai Banking Corporation, wliose head otiice is at Hong Kong, the 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia and Cliina, and ^he Mercantile Bank 
of India, Ltd. Note circulation of tluwe hanks, end of 1921, r>6,7co,86r) 
iloHar.s. There are also several Chinese and foreign b inks. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The currency of the Colony consists of the mdcs of the abdve-iiicnt ioiu d 
hanks, .and of Britisluf Hong Kong, aiul Mexican dollars, hi.-sides sub.^idiaiy 
coin.>. The British Hollar is of^ ■! J 6 grains of silver 900 fjjie, as cojnpan*d 
with 417 74 grains of 9027 fii^-n(?ks <d‘ the Mexiean dollar. 

.Subsidiary coins are nO cent pi'jcc.s {209 ’.'>2 grains 800 line), 20 cent ]*iccc.s 
(83’Sl grains 800 fifn.-), 10 (•••nt piec«-s (41 ‘90 grains SCO fine), .6 cent picce.s 
(20 '9,6 grains 8(^0 line), and 1 cent co[ij»Hr pieces of 11.6 75 grains of coppt'r 
or mixed metal. 

The circulation of foreign cop}»er coin was prohibiteil in 1912, and similar 
action is being taken with regard to frneign silver arid nicked coins arid 
bank notes. 

Vf eights and Me-as;ur‘*s arf^ : 

The Tati ..... 1.1^ avoir. lujtois. 

,, Piml. ~ 1331) ll^^. 

>» OVr/fry.’ . l.i[ J 

.. ■ - l aiin'lles, 

,, Chcirri'] , . . . . . " 12^^^ fe‘et. 

Besides the above we-ights and iin;a.sures of China, those of Great Briiain 
are in general use in the Colony. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Hong Kong 

1. Official Publications. 

Adiiiitiisirativc R^-purts. Annual. Ifong Kong. 

Aiamnl in-pfirt (^ft Hong Kong. Ivomloi;. 

^ v^eutiori bi'tween t)u; Uniteil lunl China reHj>ecting KxteJiHion of Hone 

Kong TerriUiry. Treaty Hnries, No. 10. I.ondoii, 1808. » ' 

Goveniineiit Gft.zetti'. Piibli.shnd wcnUly on Fridays. 

Historical and atatiHiicH] Al>^^ra(•t. l>f.-cenj>lal, ifong Kong. 

Katne.s (C)un^^e) of I.^lands, Ray.s. Hills ;in<l I’apsiis. Hong Kong. 

Notes upon Climatic and General ConrlitioiiH o4 Living. HohL' Kona 
Sessional Papers. Annual.* Hong Kong. ♦ 

Street Index. Hong Rong. ‘ • 

Trade and Shipjilng UetnriiB, Quarterly and AbuuaL Hong Kong. 
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2. NoN-OfttICIAL PuBUiiATIONS. 

ncnthavi (G.). Flora Hone KonKeiifiis. Hong Kong, 1902. 

Ireland Far Eastern Troi*ics. [Wtudies in the aduiinistration of Hepeiiden- 

London, 1905. 

Luca»(0. P.), Historical Gograithy of th I British ColoiiicH. 2ml ed. Vol, I. London, 

Morse (U. B.), Currency in»Ohina. 

‘ )xluv(l iSui\cy of British Empire. Vol. II. London, 1914. 

rwentietli ('ontury Itupressions of Hong Kong, Shanghai, and other Treaty Ports 

.• 

:• 

INDIA AND DEPENDENCIES. 

India, jih (iofincd liy Pailiaiiiont (52 and 53 Yict. c. 63, s. 18), comprises 
all lh#l ]iart of tlio j^reat India :i rcnin.sula which is directly or indirectly 
mull ” Hrilish rnlo or protection. In a popular sense it includes also certain 
( oinit 1 ics su(di a.s N(j|»al, which are heyoiid that area, hut whose relations with 
India ar** a of tlic Kofei^n and Political Department of the Goverii- 

nirni, u ti(.»so envoy in the country <‘on(;'e.rned. Tliese countries will ho 

loiiiid included in the thiid pari of the Ykau-Mook among Foreign 
I'ountiics. Tlie tcim Pritish India inclmles only llie districts subject 
in Ihiii.sli law, and doi's not include Indian States. The term is so irsed, 
unless niliciwi.se stated, in the tables, that follow. The synihol Uy. 

-lands f(.>r ten ru[i<.‘cs. Ilx. 1 ~ Rs. 10. 

Oovernment and Constitutiouv 

Tie" jin'sent fnrm of goveinmont of 4 itc^ Indian Kmpiro i.s rc'^tahlisbcd 
hy \aiious 1 ’nil iauDniai y Statutes which are now consolidated in tlic 
( > ivri ‘.fiD'Di of India A<'t, 1915, as amended hy the Gov ernment of India 
[ \ 11,(11 iim-ut) Act, 191 d, and the Government of India Act, 1919. All the 
t-, 1 1 itoi i.'s oiiginally umhu- the government of the Ea.st ImAa Company are 
vested in His Majesty, and all its }»owers arc exendsed in his name ; all 
rev ciiin 's, trihutes and otlier ](ay incuts, are leceived in his name, and 
d. i, ])osed of fur the purposes of the government of India alone. Under tlie 
loyal I'itle.s Act, 1876, the King of Great Prilain and Ireland has the 
cddit iccial title of F.mperor of India, 

It is thtMlcclared policy of Parliament to provide for “the increasing 
as;>n( iaTion , of . Iiivlians in every branch, of tiie avhninislr ion and the 
lU'idiial <lcv> lopnicnt of sell governing institutions with a view to tlie 
j'l ngics.^ivo I eaii.sation ot tcspnnsihle governinent in India us an integral 
I'iH (d tii(‘ ihdiish Km]>iyc.’' 

nunrnt in Kihihtn>K -'Dio administration of the Indian Empire 
in Fujgland i.s entru.stcil to a Secretary of Slate tor India, as.sisted I.)}’' 

■A Coiimul of not less tlmn eiglit and not more than twelve inemhers, 

'ppointed for five years hy the Secretary of State. At least one-half of the 
niciuhcrs must he, persons who have served or rersided ten ytvirs in India, 
wkI have not hdt India more than tivc years prevd^ms to their appointment. 
A iio'iniw'r may he rem^ived h^^luH M.aje.sty upon an addn ss from both Houses 
'd Parliament, and the Secretary of State tnn}’' for sjtecial reasons, to .the 
i' CMKhM] Hi a nimute signetl hy him ami plaeovl before both 

llniisc.s of Ihirliaimmt, reappoint a moirjDer of the Gouncil for 

further term of live years. Ko inemher can .sit in Parliament. 
Die dut 4 <-H of t‘i(! (\uincil, whit’ll luns no iniDativo autliority, are to 
viomhict the business ►raii.saoted in the United Kingdom in relation to 
the government of Iiulia. expenditure of the revalues of India, 
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both, in India and olsewher% is subject to the control of the Secretary 
of State in Council, and no appropriation can be made without the 
concurrence of a majority of votes of the Council. The Secretary of State 
regulates the transaction of business. The existence of a Legislative Assembly 
in India with a large elcotcd majoiity renders it desirable that tlie 
Secretary of State should intervene only in exceptional circumstances in 
matters of purely Indian interest, where the Government and Legislature 
of India are in agreement. 

In exercise of tlie power given by the Government of India Act, a High 
Commissioner for India in the United Kingdom has been appointed to act 
as agent of the Governor-General of India in Council, and on behalf of 
provincial governments in preseribed cases, and to conduct any business 
assigned to him by the Secretary of State in Council. 

The salary of the vSecretaiy of State must, and the cost of the India 
Office for other than agency services may, ^oe borne by the Britisli, ai^d not, 
as formerly, by the Indian Exchequer. • 

Central Indian Government . — The supreme executive authority in India 
is vested in the Governor-General in Council, *often styb^d the Government 
of India. The Governor-General, or Viceroy, is appointed by tlie Crown, 
and usually holds office for five years. Tlie Capital of tlie Empire and 
tlie seat of government was moved from Calcutta to Delhi in 1912, the 
latter being formed into a separate territory under a Chief Cuinniissioner. 


Viceroy and Governor-General of India. - A\\% Kxcellencv the lit. Hon. the 
Earl of Heading, P.C.,G.C.B., G.M.S.I , G.M.I.K , G.G. V.O. (April, 1921). 
The salary of the^'lovernor-General is Rs. 2. 5ff,000 a year. 


The following is a list of nhy Governors-General of India, with 
dates of their assumption of office ; — 

the 

Warreu Hastings 

1774 

Lord Canning .... 

1856 

Sir John Maepherson. 

17.S'> 

Earl of KliJiin 

1SC2 

Earl (Marquis) CorCwallis . 

1780 

Sir John (Lord) liawience . 

letii 

Sir John Hhore (Lord Teisnmouth) . 

1703 

Karl of M. ay o 

I860 

Marquis Wellesley .... 

1703 

Lord (Earl of) N'orthhrook . 

1872 

Marquis Coriiwalii.s .... 

1803 

Lord (Ear!) Lytton .... 

1876 

Sir Geo. H. Harlow . . . . 

IS 05 

Marquis of Ripon . . . . 

1880 

EarJofMhito .... 

1S07 

Karl (Manpiir.) of Hufl'erin . 

1881 

Earl of Moira (Marquis of Hasting.s) . 

181.3 

Marqui.s of r.ansdowue 

1S8S 

Earl Amherst 

1823 

Earl of Elgin 

1804 

Ivord W. C. Bentinck .... 

1828 

M.arquis (Jurzon of Eedlcston 

1SV9 

Lord Auckland ^ . 

1836 

Earl of Min to . . . • . 

1905 

Lord Elienhorough .... 

1842 

Lord IlardHige of Penshiirst ' . 

1010 

Sir H. (Lord) Hardin^'e 

1844 

Viscount Chc'lrn.sford . . ' . 

1916 

Earl (Marquis) of Dalhousif 

ISIS 

Karl of Ru^iin:: 

1921 


Until 1831 the.se were Governors-General of Fort William in Bengal, not 
of India. 

There i.s an Indian Legislature comsisling of Uie Governor-General and 
two^ Chambers, the Council of State and the Legislative Assembly. The 
Legislature was formally opened on February 9, 1921. The Council of State 
consists of not more than 60 members, of whom not more than 20 are officials. 
The Legislative %V.s.sembly contains 144 rncm^iers, oS whom 20 are* official 
• raeitibens and 103 are elected. «if’he^ife of the Council of State is live years, 
and of the Assembly three years, but dis.solution may occur sooner, or the 
period may be .specially extended by the Governor-General. Joint sittings 
of the two Clfariibers may be held for the .settlement of differences between 
them. The Legislative i^.scrnhly i.s pre8i€.cd over by a Resident j^opoiuted 
by the Governor-General. This Legislature has pwver, subject to certain 
restrictions, to make laws for all persona with^Bntfsh India, for all British 
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subjects withia other parts of India, and for all native Indian subjects of the 
King in any part of the world. The Governor-General, with the assent of 
llis Majesty, conveyed after copies of the proposed enactment liave been laid 
before both Mouses of the British Paadiarnent, may enact certain measures 
against the wish of tlie Council or Assemrbly. • 

The various departmoiUs of Government are in charge of the Governor- 
General’s Executive Council. This body lias no fixed number of 
nicmber.s (there were eight in Dec., 1922), but at least tlirec of them must 
liave had ten years’ service iif Ii^lia, and one must be a barrister or pleader 
of not less than 10 years’ standing. There are (1922) eleven departments — 
Home, Foreign and Political, Finance, Army, Public Works, Revenue and 
AgiicuUure, Commerce, bcgi.slative, Education and Health, Railways, and 
Industries. At the head of each, except Railways, is one of the secretaries 
to llie Government of India. The President of the Railway Board is the 
lucid of the Railway Deiiartrnent, *and he is authorised to act as if he were a 
Secretary to the Government of India. The Foreign and Political Department 
is under the immedi-ite superiDtendonce of the Governor-General. 

India is now divi-Vd into fifteen administrations, as follow's : — 

.Madras; ^rOvcrnoi\ Rt. Hon. Baron Willingdon of Ratton, G.C.S. I., 
G.C.I.E., G.B. E. (1919) ; salary, Ks. 1,20,000 per year. Area, 142,000 square 
iiiilcs ; population, at 1921 census, nearly 42^ millions, mainly Hindus. 

Pombay : (Jocernor^ ^\v G. A. Lloyd, G.C.I.E., D.S.O. (1918); salary, 
Ks. 1,20,000 ])er year. Area, 123,000 srpiare miles; population in 1921, 
ncaily 19^ millions, mainly Hindus. , 

Ihmgal : Governor, Kt. Hon. the Earl ^of Lyltm (1022) ; salary, Rs. 
1,20,000 jier year. Tlie province was recohst’iuted from April 1, 1912, and 
has an area of 78,700 S(piare miles, and a population (1921 census) of over 
-lOJ; millions, mainly Hindus and Mahomadans in almost ccjual proportions. 

Ihutfd Provinces of Agra and Oudh : Governor, Sir ^V. S. ^^arri3, 
K.f'.S.I., K.C.LE. (1022); salary, Rs. 1,20,000 per year. Area, over 107,000 
s<ju;iie miles, and [)0[tulalion at 1921 ccnsu.s, over 4^2 millions. 

The Punjab ; Governor, Sir F.. I), Madagan, K.C.S.I., K.C.LE. ; 
salary, lbs. 1,00,000 per year. Area, 99,000 square miles ; population (1921), 
over 204 millions. 

Ihiryia^; Governor, Sir II. Butler, r,.C.I.K., K.C.S.I. (1922) ; salary, 
Ks. 1,00,000 pfcr year. Area, nearly 231,000 square mile:?; population 
(1921), (jvcrTd millions, mt^inly BuddliisU. 

Kihar ami Orissa ; f/orcrTior, Sir Henry ( 1 922) ; salary, Rs. 1,00,000 

!“'!■ y« ar. d’bc pi ovinr(' A'as eoustiluted from April 1, 1912, out of Bengal, 
;^“d coiiiaiiis the three gnat subqwovinces ot Bilmr, Orissa, and Chola 
^ag|alr. Area, over 83,000 S([uarc miles, and population (1921), nearly 34 
’millions, mainly lliiuius. 

Central Provinces and Bcrar : Governor, Sir F. G. Sly, K.C.S.I. (1920); 
•salary, R.s. 72,000 per year. Area, nearly 100, OOO^quaro miles ; population 
(1921) mnirly 14 millioTis, mainly llindu.^ * 

Assam : Governor, Sir J. n. Ken-, (1922); salary, Rs. 66.(liJo 

per year. The province was se}>aratcd from Kastern Bengal and rcconatitited 
bmn April, 1912. Area, 53,000 square miles ; j^opulation (H>21), over 7J 
niillions, over half being Hindus, spd over a quarter Mahomadans. 

• • • 

’The diarchial s^teiri web iiiauguratoil In Banna on Jan. 2, 1923. 
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N.W. Frontier Province : Chief Commis}ti oner and Agmt to the Governor- 
General, Sir J. L. Mafey, K.C.ViO., C.S.I., (M.E. (1921) ; salary, Rs. 48,000 
por year. Area, 13,400 square miles ; population (1921) 2J millions, mainly 
Mahomadans. - 

Ajmer-Merwara : Agent \o the Governor-General, RajpiUana, and Chief 
Commiss'ioner, The Honourable R. E. Holland', O S. I., C.I K. (1919); 
salary, Ks. 48,000 {•(?!’ year. Area, 2,700 square miles ; population (1921), 
about 500,000, mainly Hiiulus. 

: Chief Commi^^sioner, The Honcrirable Mr. W. P. Barton, C.S. I., 
C.I.E. (19-20); salar}^ Rs. 48,000 per year. Area, 1,580 stpiarc miles; 
population (1921), 164,000, mainly Hindus. 

Raluchistan ; Agent to the Ouvcrnor-General and Chief Commisfuoner. 
The Honourable Lt.-Col. Sir A. P>. Dew, K.CM.E., C.S.I., (1919); salary; 
Rs. 48,000 per year. Area, over 54,000 squc.re inile.s ; population (1921|), o\ cr 
420,000, mainly Malioniailans. • 

Delhi: Chief Coiii/nLsnioner, The Honourable Mr. A. Barron, C.S.I., 
C.I.E. (1919) ; salary, Ks. 36,000 per year. 'riiApro wince wa.s constituted from 
Octol>erl, 1912, ami eoiisists of a small enclave in tll% Jhiiijab. Area, .5.57 
square miles; population (1921), about 488,000. 

Andaman <iTid Nic-olMr Islands : Chief Commissioner, Lt.-Col. H. (■. 
Bcadon, (hl.E., LA. (1920); salary, Rs. 36,000 per ytair. Area, 3,140 
squan? miles; pojniiatiun (1921), nearly 27,000. 

High Commissioner in England. — I). .M. iJaJul, C.LL. (a}q>oiiited January 
1923), 42, (L(i.svenoa Cardens, London. 

Provincial Government.- -Th^ Wloverniiient of Imlia Act, 1919, which came 
into operation in December, 1?20, and Januaiy, 1921, elFected important con- 
stitutional chan^Uj.s, more particularly in the government (>(' the Provinces. 
The various function.s of government are cla.s.sifnMl as (huitral ami 
IToviiicial .snb 51 -'“ts, the latter Rung prnctically detinitely committed to 
the Provincial OovernriientM, while for puijio.ses of convergence, certain 
Central .subjei-ts, .such as the colle<‘tion of inrome tax, may he dealt 
with by the Provincial Gov«rnineiits as the agents of the Central (lovcrn- 
rnent. Tire Governor-tJeneial in Council retains nnimpaired jiowers of contrrd 
over the Provincial t toverninent.s in their administrauon of ‘ reserved’ sub- 
jects, but in Hransfeiied ’ bnbjects w'ili only be com])etent to inlcrvene 
where it is n*-ce8-ary to .safeguaid Central .siii»ject^ or to (h^cide qne.stion.s 
where two or more Pi evinces are concerned, or to safeguai d the. , due exer cise 
ami perforrnaiire of any power.-; and ilntits [»o;shi s.se.d f)y or imposed on tlie 
Governor-Gerieial iir Council in regard to the lliizh Comrni.^sionor, to the 
raising of loans by local (iovernments, or under rufes made by the vSecretarv 
of Stale in (/oiriicil. Tire list of subjects trair.sfcncd to Indian Mirristers, 
witlr certain reservations, includes local Hclf-governmerrt, medical administra- 
tion, [Uiblic health and sanitation, education, public works, agiicuituie, 
fi.-iherics, co-operative societies, exci.sc, regi-itralioii, lievelopinent of 
industries, adulteialion, y^eigbts and ineasureH, and rciigiou.s and cliaiitable 
endowments. V’ertain source-, of reverriic defniitoly alloeatci^. to the 
P^oviuces, whi h arc rcipiirev’ Lo^contribute to the Central Gov- rniircnt 
certain annual surn.s which arc to be the first charge orf their revenues. 

The new Ihovincial Gf^vernmenls are liased upon a scheme of diarchy, 
or dualisfsl burn of government, and consist of the Governor- in Council 
and the Governor actin;^' with Ministei*#. The Minister^, who a^rc elected 
members of the Legislativci (muir<-il, have charge certain Dcqeirtments 
of Goverumeut kirowrr as ‘ transfer la-d .subjects,’ wlflle otherH, the ‘ reservcil 
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subjc' ts,’ arc administered by the Governor-in-CJoiiucil. Thus each side has 
its share in the rouduct of the Government, with responsibility tor irs own 
work, while co*or iiuation is achieved by the influence of the Governor, who 
is iissoeiated with both sertions. 

'Du' Governor’s ExeiMitivc Council eJnsists of yot more than four lucmberg, 
one (|Ualifie(l by twelve ^years’ public service in India. The Ijcgislativo 
(iouindl contains not more tlian iweniy per cent, of otheial iiicrnbers and 
at b'a.^t seventy [ler cent, elet ted ineinhi-rs, and, in addition to its legislative 
fniiotions, votes all expeudiVirH, subject to (;ertain spec.ifieil exc<i| .tions 
;unl to ilie p wer ol the Local GoAuinuciit to incur expi n<dture on uMServed 
subjc ‘ts withgiit the Coumnl’s assent if th- Governor cortifi-s .such expeudi- 
luie to be necessary. 'I’lie uonnal duration of tlie Legislative Council 
in thiee years, but it may he dis.solved sooner by the Governor, or its 
trim specially extended for one yn?ar. The ^Ministers who assist the 
(ioverifnr in the administration of .transferred subjects arc not to officials. 
Th(^ Govei iior may not be a member of tlie [..cgislati ve Council, but may 
addicts the ('ouncil. (In Madras the lianehise has been extended towmmen). 

The Lrovinces to tvliich tlii^ m*\v foim of ‘.'overmnent is a[»[di*^d ait- Bengal, 
Madras, I’ombay, I’il.ar ami Orissa, Uniteil rrovjncos, ihinjab. Central 
l'n)\'inces, and Assam. 'I’lie minimum tuimb.-rof iMemf>ers in eacli Leiiislative 
(’uuneil is: Madras, 118; Bombay, 111 ; Bengal, 125; United I'rovimes, 
118 ; I’uiijab, 83^ Bihar ami Orissi, 98; C<uiiral Brovinees. 70: As>ain, 
5‘’). ddie numbers may be increased, and in several piovinec'^ iiici eases have 
aluady l-ceii made. It has been dendded to apply the new form of govern- 
ni.'iit, to Burma. 

'i'he pi'oviiices are usually forimal into divisions nudei'Commissioners, and 
1 Ill'll divided into <li.strict.s, wliicli are the yi»its uf administration. At the 
heml ot eacli ilistrict is an e.xecntivc otlicci ^ collect or ami magistrate, or 
deputy •commissioiien, who has entire control of the di.strict, subjt'ct to 
ihe M.nitiol of his otliciil sup rior district off'ner. Subordinate to the 
inagisti all! (in most districts^ there are a joint magistratCi an assistant- 
magistiale, and one or more (lepulvcoHectors and other officials. d'herc 
arc 2t)7 oi .such distriets in British India. 

(j'orrnnnr/U i>J Iit-iiiun —'I'iie control which the Supreme Ooveru- 

inciii exercises over the Indian States varies consulerahly in degree ; hut tliey 
are all governed by the Inoian princes, ministers, or eoniicibs. The 
|'iiijr< .s have no right to make war or p.eace, or to send ambassadors to eaeh 
"tie r oik to external States ; they are not permitted to mainrapi a military 
tmi " above certain specihcii limit ; no European c an be employed by tin in 
witlumt special .sanction ; a^id the Supreme (Government can ixt'i'cise control 
ill l a^e of inisgovernment. Within tlie.se limits the more imjmrtant ]nim:cs 
iii’e autoiiomoii.s in their ^nvn territorie.s. Some, bin m t all of them, are 
• ‘'luin'il to pay an annual fixed trilmte. The total number of Indian States 
f' about 7ff0, ranging from Hyderabad, with an aiea of over 82.000 sijuare 
imlfs and a population of 12^ millions, to .small States consisting of only a 
biw villages, 

111 recent year-'i Hie Brinces have met in cnnft rences at the invitation of 
the \’ice|oy, but in Kelynarv, 1921, tt (’onncil of Pifin es wa'#(‘3tabli.shed as a 
i>i‘rinam*nt coiisultati vo body tX disiuiss niilU relating to tu'aties,or atfaijs 
ol Imperial or comnjon*concern. 

Local SKLF-lTovERNMKifT , 

There were at tho end of 1919-2(4 739 municipalities, with a jHipulation 
of over 1/ milliomf Tim total nninber of member,^ of the municipal bodies 
''^as 10,187, of whom 5,88^5 wore elected. Tho municipal bodies have the care 
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and of the roads, watier supply, ilrainage, sanitation, medical relief, 

vaccination, and education, parti(-uiarly primary education ; tlicy im}>ose 
taxes, enact hye-laws, make improveiiicnts, and s[)end money, with the 
sanction of the Provincial CovornmeuC . Their aggregate inconir in 1910'-20 
^yas about 11,410,000/., cxchisive of loans, sales of se<:urities, and other cx> 
traordinarv receipts amounting to 9,57 1,000/. Tiio ag^uegate exjienditiiie 
was 11,29;], 000/., excluding ♦extraordinary and debt expenditure of lh67;h 000/. 
P>y tiio Lnt‘al Self-Government Acts of 1S.S3-84, the elective piiii(*i[ilo 
was G^^tendevi, in a large or .small nuasiiVi’; hill over India. In all larger 
towns, and in many of the smaller towns, the majority of members of 
committees are elected by tlic ralep.ayers : every wbeie tlie majority ol towii 
committees consists of Indians, ami in many comiiiittecs all tlic meiiibcrs 
are Indians. In m.any nny.iit i]».iliues woim-n liavo the right to vote, ;nul in 
a tew till*}’ ate eligible fur elecrion. For r^ural tracts, except in Ihirma, tbere 
were 732 dis^ 2 icr and sub-di.^trift Boards, and 588 Fnion Panch'y.als in 
Madras, 3S5 Union Oommittce.s in Ihoigal, and 49 in Bihar and Or'i.^sa, 
with 17,496 meml>ers in 1919 -20, 8,054 beiivg elected 'Pliesi' Boaisls are 
in charge of roads, district seho<ds, m.ukcts, public health institutions. 
kc. Their aggregate income in 1919-20, exudtidnig del)l ite.m^, was 
9,295,000/., and expenditure (excliuling dicb* items), 8,735.000/. Ks. 10—1/. ) 

Area and Popnlation. 

I, Pkoorks.s and Puesf.nt Position of i'me Pori LATiox. 

The population in the following table is iu millions and two decimals. 


Brit i s)f T‘: r r itoru. 


Year .Area ir iuIh. 

< 

( nclliuus) 

Year 

Area iJi Kq. iiihs. 

ro]'ii]at ion 
(millions) 

1861 i 85^,000 

196*00 

1891 

964,993 

2*21 *33 

1871 860,000 

19.5*84 

1901 

1,097,901 

231*61 

1881 - 875,186 

: 199*20 

19!l 

l.(;9:b07 4 

243 361 


i 

1921 

1,09.3,07 1 

217 ’00 

Following arc the 
that of March IS, 1921 

leading details of 

the c 

eti.sus of xMaroh 

lU, 1911, and 


British Province.^ 

Arnu in 
square miles 

(H*n; 

Populal ion 
in 1021 

Population 
^ iu lOli 

I 

1 .'t’ - 

Pop. j»er 
scj. mile 
1921 

AjuierMer>vai.a 

e.Tii 

4‘,*0,2ri 

*.7 01.. 30.7 


f.,21 1 

1-:'. 

Andamans jjnd Nicobar-^ . 

a,]. IS 

27,0-0 

20,4 70 

I ■ 

027 

s 

Assam .... 

.'.3.01 b 

7,0Oii,v: 0 

0,71 t,20e 

1- 

891,031 

113 

Batuehifttau* 

'o.-:2s 

420,.*, IS 

414,412 

4- 

o,';30t 

s 

Bengal .... 

7S. 

4*i,uo'.,r>;e. 

47. T- 2, 00.') 

!' 

1,21 •7031 

.79.! 

Bihar and Ori.ssa 

.^3.1^1 

3;.f'‘2,ls0 

34,4.gl..7-14 

— 

487 375 

4 OS 

liikar .... 

42,301 

23. 380, 2-'^ 

23,7-72.420 


.8 72, Mi 

500 

Orimi . • V • 

‘ 1.3, 74.3 

4,008, ■'73 

:)!i3i!7.73 


l')2,s}-0 

30] 

Chola Sun-pur . 

27 OV7 


7 01^.302 

t- 

■I7.fi06 

210 

nTeridyricy) 


10,348,210 

1 0,000, 2<50 


.34H,(M7 

1.78 


70 im 

10,01 -2, .342 

10,136 W 

— 

1 24 .324 

2I(' 

Si-.>d .... 


3,2.0,377 

3,513,435 


234,0 .8 1 

V(» 

Adfn . t. . . 

'■ 80 

.80, .000 

40,16.7 

+ 

U),.TC7 - 

' 700 

Burma .... 

Central Provin<K?s and 

230, 8.3 'J 

13,212,102 

• 

12,11.7,217 

-f 

1,090,975 : 

; VI 

Berar .... 

: ’ 00,82.3' 

13,012,760 ■ 

13,91 0,1. 7lf 

— 

3, '493 ! 

13!t 

Central Provinces 

82,0.77 

10,837,444 ' 

10^“.7«,0()0 

— 

21,772 

132 

Bcrar . f 

i 7,7GG 

3,075,310 , 

3,0.77,102 

-1 

is, 154 

170 
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Biitisli Pi’ovitices 

j Area in 

' square miles 
ItUl 

Population 
in lO-l 

1 

Population 
in PJll 

Increa.«e or 
De* rcase 
1911-1921 

Pop. per 
sq. mile 
1921 


* 

ic.;i,s.3.s 

174,970 

11,138 

104 

Ddhi 

5:»v 

‘JsS.lKh 

413,147 

+ 74.741 

873 


1 1 

■l_',3iS.0S5 

41,105,404 

4- 9 J 3.5 hi 

299 

Noiiii-NVe.st Front ier 






ri'ovnicu 1 


310 

i 2,190.933 

4- 54 407 

167 

I’llll.lclW 


L’O.OS.nOK'-I 

i 19.578 573 ! 

-r- 1,10'>,451 

•208 

1 iiiTrti FiOVllo-cs 

inr r.ur 

‘l.‘>,37.'*,7«7 

: 46,807,490 

- 1.431.703 

438 

/-/or. . 

lou 

33.130;' IF. 

34,219,486 

- 1,040,341 

403 

' >t'-( it . 


12.160,0413 

12,558,004 

* 

391,802 

507 

I'ot;^ in ovi.'jco,' 

l.ona.OTi t 

1 247,003.303 

: 213,953,178 

4- 3,070,115 

1 225 


i IK I in*!.; jiJiil A<llnlni^Tt:re^l ToiTifr»rk'S. 


Ill ion Uk' of 121,707,915 males and 119,225,263 

!( >' 1 ,', 1(‘S ; in 1921, pf 126 ,.s72.11kJ niairs and 120,131,177 tVnialos. 

riu' tolluwin.t: Indian Slates and Ai;«-ncics are in jiolilical relations with 
;]u‘ Indian (ioverninent, 


.Slate or Agency 

Area in 
square tuilea 

Populat ion 
1021 

Poj'ulalioii 
T.'U , 

Increase or 
liecrease 

Poj*. per 
sq. mile 


li'H 

1911-1921 

1021 

-iiiii state 

8.4 '.O 

• * 

1.016 

* 316,222 


37.791 

45 

r»a:i. States . 

80.410 

.3 8,977 

420.291 

. 

41.314 

4 

M.ite . 

8.182 

2. 1 2* 2 2 

2.032,798 

a- 

93. 7 -'4 

*’.59 

la-M-'-ii 







IMi aii4 ( )i is'-a States . 

2.',<US 

3 959 2a 

3.945,200 

d 

T4.460 

1 39 

liniuliav St at t s . 

.4; s-’.i 

7. 0.9, 4 -.O 

7,3Sh.05l 

r 

21,37.8 

116 

''■HI ral 1 mlia Aeenev 

.'-2. 2»';< » 

.■•,'.'97.023 

0.139 99 > 

— 

131,9;)6 

115 

' '< !■' ra] St atr/s . 

31.174 

•.’.Oi.i'.oOO 

2.1 17,152 


5U -'.[>‘2 

(•2, 

i.'Pi’i'.r St.it.- . 

2. ■.107 

3. 1 -SO.! (7 5 

3. 21 0,98. 

__ 

41,886 

122 

! 1 \ 'O'l al.aO .SUate 

s-2.(‘.;>.s 

12.471.77" 

I;>.374.ti76 


902,006 

156 

is.aaiiiiij state , 

84. r: 2 

3, 320. .518 

3, 1 58. 1 22, 

T 

It '2.. '<92 

40 

M.elr,.-. State.s . 

H'..549 

.5,4t>!).:il2 

4,sii.sn i 

u 

618.471 

517 


1.3 01 

979. "80 

918,110 ' 

-i- 

60 070 

720 

I ■ '» .'.tH.-orr 

7,594 

4,o<>. o,,2 

3,428,975 

r 

.5:?, 087 

! .52* i 

•>t,Hte ,• 

k 1 luut UT * Prove, ct) 

20,4 7.5 

5,978.892 

5,S0t,,l93 

f 

172,699 

20.4 

( <0 'rrilml .area.s) 

;f..4r2 

2.825,i;i(; 

1.622.091 

4- 

1,203.o4‘2 

in 

’ ai V(li Stafe.s , 

:m.5.m 

4,4 l(;,t>3(i 

1,212,794 

i- 

203,242 

120 

Hai:.':taii.a Agency . 

*1 2S.9h7 

9.844.384 

10.530.132 


656,048 

' 76 

8ii^tiiii State . 

2.S1.S 

81,721 

87,920 

I — 

6,199 

29 

lihs. <\ l*r,.vincos Stiitos , 

5.079 

1.134.h81 

i 1,189,874 

— 

54,993 

, 223 

Total States 

700,555 

71,039,187 

1 7lt221,218 

4- 

715.969 

101 

Total I Mel i a . 

1.802,629 

318.012,480 

1 315,156,396 

• 

4- 

3,786,084 

i *■' 


r.urnda - -ddiis consists of live or six lui'Jier, tiid a considerable number oi 
^nialli r srjiaiale areas. • hnhn', II. 11. 8ir Sayaji Hao Gaekwar, G,C.S,I., 
I'., Maharaja of Haroda. There is uu onvcntive coui^cil of the 
!>nii(‘i|.al olhcers of State, and. siine 1908, a le^dshttive council of 17 
nundicis. ^dncatiimal jiolicy is progressive, niid edification is largely free 
^^nd (ompuTsory. The gloss receipts in 191 7- 18 were about 1,66,10,000 
and the disbursements about 1,49,05,000 i 

K 2 
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Centuil India Jge^i-ci/.^-ThU includes some 150 States. The bulk 
of the population are Hindus. The Indian Government is represented by an 
A^eot at lodore, nnd under him are I'olitieal Afijents for Baglielkhand, 
Huiuielkhand, ’Uiopa], Southern Sta^y of Central India, and Malwa. The 
territories of the diti'erout Sthtes are much divulecl and intermingled, and their 
political relation^* with the I'.dian Goveriiim-ut and wir.li one another are very 
varied. Most of the ruling [irinces and chiefs exercise authority through a 
Diwan or Ariuister. Education is })rogTe^sing, hut v'arit s greatly in diirereiit 
State^^-. The annual leveniu' of the wtioie|<.jrdVip is approximately hOO.OOO^. 

(Itrallor. — Unlt'r, Lieut. -General H. II. Maharaja Sir Madho Ilao Seiinlia, 
G.O.S.L, G.C.V.O., G. IJ.l'h The State is in direct relations with the Govern- 
luent ot India through a Ih'sidcnt. The adinijiLstratioii i.s carried on hy His 
Highness with Gie assistanV-p of a State Coiimdl. The hulk of the population are 
Hindus. The i evenue of the State in was ajipioxiiiiatelyHs. 19,000,000. 

trrabfui. — Ruler, Li''Utcn:int-(»eneral H.E. 11. Sir Usrnati All Khan, 
G.O.S.I., G.L.E., Xi/.am of Hytlerahad. This is the. largest and 'most 
})Opulous of the internal .States Tiie udmiiiistrMion is carried on, 
.''Uhjeet to the order of H.E. H. the Nizam, hy an exec’^tive roiineil. A Legis- 
iuti.ve hhmncil was established in 1893, and comsi.sts of about 20 inember.s. 
The Hritish Govcinment is represented by a Re.sidenl. The bulk of the 
popul.ition are Hindus, hut the ruling family is xVluhainmadin- Euro[)oan 
otiicers ami experts conliol and .supervise some of th»^ more important hranches 
of administration 'the annual revenue is approximately 3,000,000/. 

liashwir.-—T\iis State ofcujiies most of the norllicrnmost portion of 
India, and is administenai liy Lieutenant t'-cneral H.H. Maharaja Sir ]hata[> 
Singli, (.LG'.S i , G.(,'. I.L., G. , Maharaja of Jammn and Kashmir, with 
tlic assistance of ministers, \he Indian Government, hciiig re]>re.sente<l by a 
Resident. Tie; n;vemue in 1917 18 was 903,000/., and the expimdiruro 
-SfdhOOO/. Tie.; hulk of the population are Muhammadan.s, t.hougli the niling 
family is liinCu. 

d/vv,//Y. — hulei’, h’olonel H.H. Maliaraja Sri Sir Krishnaraja Wadi}^!!' 
Balia'lnr, G.G S.L. G.LE., Mahtiaj i ot Mysore. 'flie administratiou is 
earried (.m under him hy the Hi wan or 1‘rimc Minister, assi.slc<l by two 
(Jouneillois. d'he Indian Government is represented by a Resilient. Then; 
is a lh;pr»>entative Assembly dating Iron; 18S1, eleete<i liy tin; leading ryots, 
mei’cliants, and lof-al Ixjdies, It meets foi- a few days annuaily for discussion, 
but Ini'^ no jiioweis. A Legislative Lkiuueil was formed in 1907 coksisting of 
fioiri 13 to 18 mendaus. The bnlk of the pojiulation arc Jlindus. The 
educatioyp .‘‘Vstc rn is on a liigh level, Rnm.iiji' education was made free in 
ail schools in 1908. The rev'cnuc in 1919-20 was 3,84,04,000 r\ipcea. 

Ntjrtk t'ro,iti* r I'rnvina . — Only al>out tme-tlui'd of this is British 

territory, lying along the Runjal) hunler. IhTween thi.s and the Afglian 
frontier is the- tJib.il territory. The Briti.sh Government exercises the 
niinimnm of intci icienec. The region is divided into live Rolitieal Agencies : 
Northern VVaziri.stan, SouGieru Waziristan, the Kurran», tin; Khvher, and Dir, 
Swat, and Ghitral, Only in the la.st can anything a})proaching an organiw-d 
State be sai.i exist, r'rce prim >ry e<luf;ation was vifroduced in i^»ril, 1912, 
^ Rajputana /L/e/my. — Ihui^iuUfiia iuclinies 21 States Burroundiiig the 
IhitiHli province ot Aimev-Merwara. The Indian (^nmnurient is reprc.sented 
by an Agent at Abu, and finder liim arc three Reside nt> (for Mew'ar. .lainnr, and 
W Kaijmt^na), and Lhr- e Political Agents (for E, Kajputana, S. Rajputana, 
Kotah and Jhalawar, ^nd Haraoti ainltiTook). The bulk of the |)opulatioij 
are Hindus. The administration varies consideraljy frotri vStatc fo State, but 
generally thg central authority ia in the hands ol^^the ruling prince or chief, 
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who is usually assisted by a Councilor by a Di^^an or Kamdar. Education 
IS generally backward. Tlie approximate annual revenue of the whole of 
I )ie Stares is about 2,r)00,000/ 

(Ihiluehi.stan and Sikkim are dealt Yitli elsewhere.) 

'riio following arc further details coneeruing* some of the larger Indian 
Slates: — 



A » n 1 7\ 


Api>ruximatc 


States 

/\ 1 ill 

Ktjuarc * 
miles 

» 10‘>1 

Aiiniial 

Keveniu! 

£ 

Ruliui' Family 

*-* 

Jwaliur 

2r>,io7 

d,ist;.()75 

126,000 

MahriUtu niindu) 

\islini#r 

81,432 

3.K20,51.S 

903.000 

Dogra luijput 





( llimlii j 

tij pul alia State s ; 

128,287 

9,8t4,8S4 

2,539,000 


Alwar 

* 3,141 * 

7(;1,15 1 

232,000 

■ 

Narnka Kaipiit 


• 



( 1 lindu 1 

ilharatpur . 

],9^2 

•1 '.‘6, lo , 

210,000 

.hit ( 1 

Ik k a TU T 

2 : 1 , ;n 5 

652,685 

220,000 

Rath or Rajput 





( H iudu 1 

Ihindi 

2, *220 

187,068 

•lu,00f; 

rljauli.di (Ihira’: 





Rajput ( !1 indu ) 

i>]iolpur 

1,155 

220,784 

SOpMjO 

.) .It ( } { indu) 

Jaipur 

15,579 

2.888^302 

r.ddpjnr.- 

K K'hh waha Raj]»ui 




» 

I Hindu) 

Jais:iliru!r . 

15,062 

67.652 

• M.uoo 

Jadmilihati Rajjmt 
( Hindu) 

J'xlhpur (Marwai ) 

3 1,9 (id 

1,841,612 

■liO.OOO 

Rat hot' R.ijpul 




Ulin-lu) 

Karauli 

, 1,242 

133,720 

40,000 ' 

•i idon Ri'.iput 

(Hieuiu) 

Kotah 

! 5,681 

630,060 

221.000 

Hara Rajput 





iHindu) 

'fonk . 

1 2,558 

287.808 

130,000 i 

Ra t hail, M. 

Udai[>ur (Mewar) 

1 12,756 

1,330,063 

176,000 

i Si.sodiya Rajput 

• 




(Hindu) 

eiit iai IndiJ^ Slates i 

52.260 

5,907,023 

2,497,000 


Ih.upal . . 1 

6,902 

692, MS 

200,000 I 

Afgln'in, 

Irtdoie , . ; 

9,469 

1,147,S96 : 

•120.000 1 

Mahr;itt.i. (Hindu) 

Ucwa , . ' 

id,(K)0 : 

1,401,524 

187,000 1 

Hhagel Rajput 

1 




(Hitulu) 

tuiihay States . j 

68, 864 

7,400,420 

2,900,000 I 

— 

kutcii . . j 

7.61G‘ 

•181,517 

167,000 i 

.ladej<a Rajput 

Kolhapur (includ ' 




(Hindu) 

ing feudatory ! 
J agi^H ) . . i 

;K'217 ^ 

833.726 ‘ 

dSf.OOO 

K'Jiatriya (Tliiulu) 

Khairj)ur (Sind) . | 

G.Oi'O * 

193.1.3# 

100,000 

U 

dunagadh . , : 

•3,284 ^ 

465,403 

190,000 

Path an. JL 

Navanagar . | 

3,721 

345,353 

ir>i,oo‘> 

.Ifuleja Rajput. 

llhavnagar . | 

2,8<)0 

426,404 

2?i7,000 

OnhibRajput. 


, AfasMahaniuiadan. 

•r EvcIndJngthc Rmm of Cutcb. 
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Population 

1931 

!Api>roximafcr* 

! 

States 

square 

miles 

Annual 

Hevenuo 

£ 

Ruling Family 


*. 

. _C' 


Madras States 

10,084 

5,460,312 

1,139,000 


Tnivancore 

7,129 

4.006,062 

761, OnO 

K.shatriya (Hindu) 

Cochin 

1,361 

979,080 

. 254,000 

Ditto 

Pan^anapallc 

255 

36,692«- 

17,000 

Sliiah, .17. 

Pudukkottai 

1.178 

426.813 

101,000 

Kallar (Hindu') 
.Maratli.'i (Hiudii) 

Sandur 

161 1 

1 1, 66.5 

6,000 

Central Prov. States 

31,1^4 1 

2,066.900 

154,000 


Bastar 

13,062 

461, I07« 

24,000 

lvs])atri, Slniv.in- 
sbi Chaudi ]i 
( Hindu) 

Bihar and Orissa 



* • 

States . 

45,941 

3,959.669 

622,00rf‘ 



Bengal 'States 





Cooch Behar 

1,307 

592,489 

164,000 

Kshatriya 





( Bialiiiio^ 

Tripura 

4,0SG 

304, 137 

112,000 

Ksliaiiiya ( FI iiidu) 

U.P. States : 

5,914 

1,134,881 

390,000 


Ranipur . . * 

899 

153 607 

240,000 

S. livid Shiali, Jf. 

Tehri (Garhwal) 

4,180 

318,411 

44,000 

Ksliat r ya(Hiri<iu) 

Benares 

865 * 

' 362,860 

112,000 

H indu 

Pnnjab States : 

36, 551 

4,4 16,036 

1,380 000 



Patiala 

5,412 

1.419,739 

488,000 ’ 

Sidhu ,lat (Sikh) 

Bahawaljiur* 

15,000 

781,191 

182.000 

1 land putra, 3/. 

Jind . 

1,259 

308.183 

87,000 

Sidlin .bit (S'kh) 

Nabha 

028 

263,334 

103,000 

Sulhu .lat (Sikh) 

Kapiirthala 

630 

2S4,275 

167,000 

Ahluwaiia (Sikli ) 

Mandi 

1,200 

185,043 

39.000 

Bajput ( Hindu) 

Sirmur (Nahan) . 

1,198 

140,448 

57,000 

Rajjmt (do.) 

Chamba 

3,216 

141,867 

34,000 

i 

Rajput (Hindu) 


M- Miibnmina'lno. 


The following table, in millions, applies to India, llritisb territory and 
Indian States, in 1911 : — 


'€T 


m 

Unir^rrie^. , 

Marrl^.J . 


Total. 

Males . 

. , 78 4 

72-9 

8'7 

160*0 

Females 

52-5 

73-7 

26-4 

152-6 


Total Population claasilied by age and civil condition . 

f 


312*6 
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II. Population accokding to JiANGUAOE, &c. 


Tlic following; tablo sIiowk, for all Itidia in 1911, the chief linguistic fairiilies and 


-uh-familics with tlie ):>o]>itl.ation (in 

'(dllions) assierned hereto — 


A. Vci riacnluis of India 

^ Dravid'aii Lamily . 

I 62*72 

Aust TO- Asia! ic fam ii y — 

In*1o- European family — 


Mi)ii-Khmer 

OoO Aryan 

' 232*82 

Miimlii 

3*8.0 Unclassed laiitruages 

j 0 03 


Ti'rit'.to-Chinese family — , B. V*'rnacu!ars of other Asiatic ! 

ril>pto-B' nnan . . , » 10-9;t roonitrief* and Africa . 0 22 

Sianiese-idiiiiese . i #01 O Wnrojioan iaimiiauca . j 0'32 


Th<! following arc the Iraignage*'' niurc i.rcv'alent tlian English, with tlie population 
in 1011 (in millions and two decimal.") who sjicak them — 


Languagc.s 

• 

Pop. 

Langi’.ige-, 

» 

Pop 

Languages 

Pop. 

lliiali . 

S2-00 

Hurnicse 

7 80 

Karen , 

1*07 

Bengali 

■18*37 

Malai rilnr.i . 

(> 7P 

JShan . 

oho 

Teingu 

2:>:)4 

Western Panj.il'i 

4*78 

Kwrukh or Oraofi 

0*80 

Marathi 

19 81 

Himlhi 

:;*:)7 

Mu rid art 

0*60 

Tamil . 


h>..st*Tii Hi mil . 

2 42 

Tulu . 

O'.M* 


1 f.-ss 

Suiitali 

2 14 

: Khand nr Kui 

0'.83 

r. .liasthiim . 

ifo; 

Pashto 

1 • 

1 Baloch 

0*.">0 

W. M*t;i llimi! . 

1 !-04 

As‘--;nu<'.se, . 

1*33 

> no 

0*42 

■vd.’a’-ali 

UV6.S 

(h>M<! . 

1 *.-.3 

■ Bibilri 

0*40 

1\ ;\eai'e'-'C 

10-83 

Western Pr.i. n i 

1*.'.3 

Ara'.mnese . 

0-30 

1 u 1 V a . 

10*10 

Kadi'-in . 

1*18 

Manitmri . 

0*31 


T'o Enjzli.sh Ian,, mg'* come*-- nr.xt in order with .VO.2,515 


'I'lie Ri'vt ish-horn po^inlati.in was in 1>^91 1310, 'M, in 1001 9c'd>53, in 1011 
I hlddO. in 1011, tin* (oral number of pe.'sons not horn iii India, including the Kr^'iich 
ami PoiiuiMiese po,-,e-Jstons. \v"i> «V»(),ri‘>> Of the.'^e, .3*1. 310 were from countries 
eouti oo'is to India; 1V’,7‘*7, oilier eo'\nlri.-«i in Asm; 12h210, ttic. United Kingdtim ; 
13. Ivirojiean, Aim-ricon, or Au.straiasi.in countries; ]«>,31J4 Imm 'v Africa, Ac., or 
at se .. 


III. Occupations of nir. Popui.atiox. 

Distril'iit !(i!j of the total pop’.il.itioii of In»,lia nccoi»ling to the occupations 
• 'v vvliicdi they were supported in 1011 • — 


• 

Thoiis, 

i 

P.-x.sl lire and agricnltuie , 

221.006 

Pishing and hent.ing . ». 


Mines, quarries, salt, *te. 

.830 

Industry ..... 

. 38 . 32 ;*. 

1 n duding - 

H'Xtiles .... 

.s.::o7 

1 h'e.ss aii'l toilet 

V,7.'*»i 

'*'*'>0(1 .... 

3 8 U'> 

l'o<>d ImluHtric.s , 

3,712 

Oi.-imic.s . . . . 1 

•2 ‘.*40 

Huilf!ing indiuitrica .* 

■* *2,002 

’'Ictala . , . . : 


Blieniicft'?i, ? 

1,242 

Hides, sk ins. Arc. 

600 

Ir.-uisport (including ]*i<.s<al, 
t'degraph, and Udejdmim 

Mcrviecs^ 

7»,02» 


Thous. 


I r.iile 17,339 

Including — 

Hotels, cafes. Ac., and 

oti er tr.ade in fo'.idstnll.s 10, IPS 

Tnnte in textdes . 1,277 

Bank.s, exchange, insur- 
ance Ac. . . . 1,220 

Army and Navy . . . 070 

police ... . 1.729 

Puhlio admiu^lriitlon . 2.018 

r|. >ft s.siona and liberal arts . 5,32.^> 

hicvfiding ; Iteligion . . 2.70? 

lo.stn-’ction . 074 

Mcii’.cine . . 627 

noinestic aA’vicrt . . * . 4,.V.iO 

All tdhers .... 13,227 


Total 


313,470 
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IV. MoVEf.dENT OF THE POPrLATIOH. 

The ratio of births and deatlis in British India per thousand of the popu- 
lation under registration is ollicially rt^'orded as lollows : — 



Birth rates 1 

1 Death 

rate.s 1 

Province. 


- 

' 

... 


191i) 

^ 1^30 

1919 

1920 

Delhi 

•l.S-S 

47-4 

: 42-0 

8.5 (5 

Beiijjal ..... 

27 0 

,30-0 

SO -2 

32 7 

United ProvK. of Agra k Ondh.* 

•d'2‘S9 

3.-)-r. 

41 '1)9 

37-2 

Punjah 

40-3 

42 0 

2S-3 

2S-0 

Central Provinces and Corar . 

34 31 

• 3'.e2 

4 3 24 

H -i 

Burma 

2'4 S3 

33-8 

31 no 

2(rl , 

A-ssani 

30 b'2 

3l() 

,30 09 

29 0 

Biinit and Oris^'a 

30- 1 

32.2 

. 40 0 

30-9 

Madras ..... 

Co*') 

2.s’4 

27 '2 

21 -8 

Bt tin hay ..... 

17 ’0 

30 '.3 

«• 32 '53 

28 '7 

N W FvtUit. Piov. . 

i.s-o 

20 \S 

28 '0 

23 '4 

Coorg 

2t)‘3'> 

2.3 \S 

3.5 30 

4.5-9 

Ajmer-Merwnra 

30 04 

2;s 

2.8 07 

257 

Total 


.3.3 0 

35 S7 

.31. > 


^ Tiie rates for the tw(> years are ca'culatiMl on the I'jll eensns pujiiilaron. 

4 

The registered deaths in 1020 lunnhercd 7,35r),<ir»l, of wl icli elioleiu 
accounted for 120,110; ]>lague, 01h'jo8 ; h-vers, 4,9.31,202; dysent* i y and 
diarrhoei, ‘21S 424 . Plie fotai dentlis from f»Iague in all Imlia fBvilish and 
native) t'rom 1806 to the end of exceeded 10 iiiiilions, averaging nearly 

Ijalf a mil bon per year. 

Tlie uuiuber ot coolie emigrants trom India was in 1917-18, 1,028; 
1918-19 881 ; 1919-20, 221 'the (uniirration of nnskibed labour has been 
prohibiied, and it ha.s been d<-cided not to revive indentured emigration. 
The fpie.srion of the intio iuction of a system of assrilied cinigiajion is 
under consideration. , 


V. PllINClI'AL ToWNrf. 

The urban population of Iniiia in 1911 was as follows ; — 


Towns with 


i 

No. ! 

j 

I’opulaf ion 

Over 100.000. 



30 1 

7,07.5,782 

50,000—100,000 . 



45 j 

3,010.281 

20,000- ,00,^00 . 



w t 

5,.545,8‘>0 

-30,001.-- 20,000 . 



442 L 

6.163.954 

6,000— 10,000 . 



848 i 

5,944,503 

Under .6,000 . 



607 j 

2,007,888 

Total . 



2,153 1 

« ' 

• 29,748,^28 
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The population (1921) of the principal towiw of India was as 

follows : — 

Towns 

Population I Towns 

Pojinlation 

Towns 

Population 

:jalcutta (with 

1 Surat 

117,4‘n 

Knmbakonani 

* 64,647 

yiihiirbs) 

.1,327,547: Ajmer . >. 

1 1 3, .5^1 2 i Saharanpui ^ 

. 62,850 

lioinbay . 

.1,175,914 jdubbulpore 

108,793 : Darbhanga^ 

62,028 

Madras . 

52f),911 Pesliawar 

104,452 

IMuivnaruar * 

60,694 

!i ydiirabiid 

. 40 4.187 ' Ravval]»indi 

101,142 

3'anjore* 

60,341 

Ranpjoon 

. 341,902 Haroda . 

94,712 

Xegapataiu ^ 

. 60,168 

Delhi 

. 301,420 Indurc 

93,091 

Farukha]»ai{ ^ 

. *.,59,647 

Lahore . 

. 2S1. 781 Multan . 

84,800 

Muttra* . 

. 58,183 

Ahinodabad 

274,007 Mysore . 

83,951 

Moulmein * 

57,582 

Lucknow 

. 24 0, f) 0 6 M oradabib 1 

82,071 

Dorakbpur * 

. 56,892 

Laiif^oilore 

. 237, 4vb Dalicut . 

82,33'4 

(Aiddalore * 

. 56,574 

]\arac)« . 

2h),883 Laslikar*. 

80.387 

Fy/abnrl * 

54.655 

f'awwipore 

216,130 Anibala . 

70,497 

(’ocanada * 

54,110 

Poona 

. 214,796 Hyderabad^ 


Sbikapai * 

. 53,944 

P.e.nares . 

1 9874 17 . '• ( P>oiiib:iv ) 

75,952 

C-'iijeevuium * 

. 53,864 

Ayu-a 

185,132 ImpbaP 

74,059 

( ‘attack *■ 

52,528 

Amritsar 

160,218 .lodbjuir. 

73. ISO 

Salem 

. 52,217 

AlUliiib.'ld 

157.220 liain|mr . 

73.150 

Feruzepore* 

. 50,836 

Mandalay 

148.9)7 'rrivaiidt uin . 

72. 78) 

Mbatjiara * 

. 50,414 

N:iLf|'Ui' . 

115,193 S]i:ibja]i;in|un * 

71.778 

1 Quetta 

49,001 

Si'innyar , 

1 41,735 Jban.si^ . 

70,2<'8 

Kolbapiii * 

48,122 

Madura . 

. 138,894 llikamm 

09, 110 

Patiala * . 

40,974 

Laia-illy 

129,459 .lulluTidui* 

09,318 

l.asbkat ^ 

46,952 

MftM'UT , 

122.009 Hubli 

, 'i;9.2' 6 

Pdiopul . 

. 45.094 

Tim'iiinoy.'dy 

. 12t). l22 P>ba‘4aipnr 

* 0'A87'' 

.lanmuLMr * 

44,SS7 

Jai}uir 

. 120.20/ (4 ay a 

07.502 

Mwar 

44,760 

Pallia 

]llb976> t’oimbatove* . 

r>5, 78^ 

Lnilat'v * . 

34,956 

SPolapin 

. 119,581 8,alkHti'. 

01.809 

M U7apui\* 

. 32,332 

iM.ra . 

1 1 9,450 Ali^uiiii < K(dl) * 

04,825 




i rn|tK‘;itiol) in ll'll. 

“ Incltnlus r’ivil aint Milit iry Snitioii. 



Religion Thr foVoLviti'f are the S’a/.istirs of 1921 . 

Province, 8t.\tk, ofc T.)Tal i , t ■ r> ^ .. • .r , i ' 

Aokncy P-.juilatiou hnkh.s Jams I arsis ^^usalluans »Jliri.stians Jews I Aniuiistic Others. 
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Of the Christians the following are the chiof^sub-divisioDs (1911 census): — 


DeTYoniinaiioT) 

j Persons 

Denomination 

1 Persons 

Roman Catholics . 
Anglicans 

Fn sb\ tei’ians 
BaptistH 

Lutheran 

Alelliiulists . 

1,400,86.3 J 
402,752 r 
1n1,I30 ' 

. 1 337.226 ; 

21 8 , .500 , 

171,844 ; 

CongTC{?ationalist . 
Salvatio^dst . 

Other Protestants. 
Syrian (Romo-Syrian) 
8yrian (others) 
Antienians. Groeks, <tr( 

. ; 135,205 

. ; 52,407 

. i 45,894 

413,142 
. : 315,102 

•. . i 4,004 

The following s 

•Ii^truetion, 

tatihtics are those of the census of 1911 


- 

Able to read ami i 
write 

Unable t<> read and 
write 

Total 

Malc.s 

Females 

16 , 9 : 18,008 

1 , 000,703 

143 , 4 FO ,620 

1 .^) 1 , 397,030 

160 , 419,288 

l.‘; 2 , 997,793 

.■■■ ,a 

18 ,.n 39,431 

294 , 877,050 

313 , 417 , 085 ” 


! Tills iiuiiiher falls sluiri of tJio ti*tal iio|»iiJation of British India by 1,739,315 jif-rsons 
(Miiiiuoratcd in tracts whrrc literacy' was riot recordfd. 


Tile persons knowled^'e of Knglisli nnniberod 1*7 millions. 

Kdiioational institutions iu India are of two classes :~~Uf) tliosc in whicli 
tin* t'oursn of study conl'orms to the standards iirescrihod by the I)c|uirtmeni 
i>l Public Instruction or by the Universitic.s, an«I either nndors^^o inspection 
by llic r)ct>artnient, or rctrularly ])rcscnt pupils at the ])ublie exairiinations 
lirld by the lienarlmcnt or Uni versitioH. These institutions are called 
“ Puhlic.’’ ])ut may he under public or ])rivatc mana^ireincnt . ((?>') Tliose that 

dt> not liillil tiicse conditions. These are called ‘"Private." As regards 
]iub]ic in^^ it ut inns, the syst(*in of education operates, in general, through 
j) the Primary Sclmols. which aim at 'teaching, through tlie vernarular 
! any nailer-;, re; Oinj;, writing, and other elementary knowledge; (ii) tlie 
SiMMiiifiary wS'diodls, in whicli the instruction does not go l.ieyond the matricii’ 
latioii or sfdmol-lcaviug certilieate standard. The scliools arc divided into 
Knyiisii or vernaoular, and also into Idgh and middle schools ; (iii) the 
f'tdlcges. the students in wliioii, having ]tassrd matrioulation, are reading 
l<ir a (le,grcc. 'Phe colleges arc aHiliared to six fcdeial universities — Calcutta, 
.Madia", lioinhay, the Punjab, Allahabad, and Patna. There are also throe 
muiai V teaching and n-sidmitial universities - Dacca, Lucknow ami Rangoon ; 
1 wo limi iniualional uiiiverNiLies — the Hindu University at Benares, ami the 
Muslin^ Univ'ersity at Aliyarh; ami two universities in Indian States — Mysore 
and 1 1 yd< ia*hjid (i)ccean). Some statistics for tlic iiniversi tie's in 19li0 are 
given in t lie following talilj* : — • 


Number of Caii<)i»iatos for Kxaniinatfons in 1920 in 


Uiiivf'Tsity 

■ Wlien 
founded 

Ma.st.ers ol 
' Arts ami 
; Scienee 

Uaehelors 
of Arts and 
Science 

Imennediaie 
K.VHrninatiiuis 
in Art.s and 
Sc’cncc 

Matriculation 

< hilciitu . 

Madias , 

Roiiibnt 

Allah ahad 

P'Mi.iab . 
rat,n;t 

B<*narr,s 

^lyrore 

1857 

1857 

. * 1857 , 

1S87 
. » IS82 
1917 
1917 
1910 

706 

78va) 

77 

1.52 • 

1.31 

24 

IT 

14 

4, HSU 
4.0vSl{a) , 

■ 1,288 1 
1 

1,648 

491 

128 » 

1,042 

5,59T(a) 

1 .350 •• 

l,78(Ha) 

1.000 

1,089 

217 

17,409 

3S(b) 

4,152 

3,368 

6,595 

4, ITS 

IS 

873 


^a) No exaTiiiiiatunm iu M.'-c. or B.8c.,or t.Hc. 

(6> rUfTc U a ''ehool Fi* al Kxfimination nlso. 

NoTF..>_Cnii(lblate« from.tJiuHan States and Oeylon are not included In the above table. 
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There are in addition, various institutions of a special character, such 
as technical schools teaching arts and industries, engineering, &c. ; law 
schools ; medical schools and colleges ; and training colleges and normal 
schools for the training of teachers. . 

The tollowing table gives Uio number of institutions and scholars in 1 919-20 
in British India, inchiding Ajmer- Merwara, British Baluchistan, and Civil 
and Military Station of liangalore : — 


• I 

Institutloea for I Scholaj s 

- -T ■ 1 



Males 

Females 

1 Males 

Females 

Colleges .... 
General Education : 

‘JOO 

16 

i 64,6o7 

! 

1,219 

Secondary 

7,927 

781 

1 1,161,282 

117,528 

Primary . 

133,585 ■ 

a 21,750 

! 4,''56/.»SS 

1,T4',533 

Special sebool.s . 

.S,784 

.306 

i 120,101 

11,101 

Private iD.«titu(ions 

82,747 ! 

1,870 

1 523,070 

70,310 

Total .... 

d78;243 ' 

24, -^38 

i 0,4729,204 

1.377,021 

Grpnd Total 

202 

,981 

i 8.206, 

« 1 

225 


The “special^' schools irn-lude (1919-20) 948 training s<‘hools for masters, 
with 22,100 scholars ; 118 for mistresses, with 3,3o0 scliolai> ; 9 schools ot 
art, with 1, 400 scliolars ; 1 law school, with 71 scholars; 27 medical schools 
with 5,000 scholars; 17 engineering and surveying schools, with 1,300 
scholars; 269 technical and industrial schools, with I3,0o0 sclmlars ; 77 
commercial schools, .with 5,400 scholars ; 20 ngricullma) schools with 420 
scholars ; 6 reformatory schools yith 1,245 scholars ; and 2,50S other soiiouls 
W'ith 78,400 scholars. « ♦ 

The following table shows the number of institutions and scholars, and 
expenditure on public education, in the several provimes in 1019 20: 


9 

Province 

Public Institutions 

Institutions Scholars 

Private Institutions 

! "" 

Institutions : Scholara 

Expenditure 

on 

Education.* 

Madrua 

31,2^8 

1,025,709 

3,767 * 

104,271 

.e 

2,66r>,S90 

Bonjbay 

13,467 

801,883 

1,241 i 

30,902 

2 248,995 

Bengal . * . 

50,620 

1,886, .509 

2,2 79 ; 

67,310 • 

3,019.289 

United Provinces 

16,489 

931,569 

3.70! 

7J,031 • 

2,28.5,976 

Punjab 

7,1'2 

404,272 

2, <79 

5!,717 

I,4l9,:i95 

Burma . 

8.417 

37 2,. 561 

18,389 

202 645 

813,680 

Bihar and Orissa 

26 88-5 

811,031 

I,S,U 

35,471 

905,613 

Central Provinces am! 






Berar 

4,782 

.347,709 

61 

2,002 

1 078,860 

Assam 

4,839 

224,374 

267 i 

8,732 

; 303,422 

North -we.st Frontier 



i 



Province. 

729 

41,317 

230 1 

a,29S 

124,210 

Coorjjf .... 

107 

8,130 

4 

111 

12 061 

l>clhS . 

188 

12.615 

75 ' 

4,129 

103,582 

Ajmer-Merwara 

181 

0.831 

102 

.3,590 

44 4.57 

Brittah Italnrhifitan . 

76 

3,606 

202 

2,826 1 

' 21,559 

Bangalore . 

108 

i l,.543 

1 2 L 4 

201 i 

51,707 

Total 

1 168,:j58 

7,612,839 

34,623 1 

593,886 1 

14,889,600 


•J'Jon version made rJfc Hs. 10 ■» 1/. 

The following wa« the educational expenditure f#r “public institutions 
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in cortaiu years, more than half from fees „and provincial resources, the 
rest from local rates, municipal funds, endowments, &c. : — 


1913-14 

1915-16 

1916-17 1 I 1917-18 

i 1918-19 ! 

1019-20* 

£ \ 

£ 

1 £ ' 

£ 

- i 

. £ 1 

i £ 

6,696,585 ! 

7,407,968 

1 7.5-25,538 1 

: ’ 1 

! 7,880,609 

1 

1 8,657,538 1 14,889,696 


* V'oiiverlc'l :it Us. 10 *■ I/. 

A system of SUtc Scholtrships exists by which it is possible for a boy 
to pass froin the village scliool to the University. There are also State 
Seholarshi}>s, awarded hy local Governnients, to eiiaVile the holders to study 
ill tlie United Kingdom for two or iiiorc years. 

Notwithstanding the recent progress of education, the proportion 

alJ (3 to road and write is still very small. 

During 1919 20 tlie following news])a}>er.s were published: in Madras, 
252 ; Uomhay, 109; I’ongi!!, 122; United Provinces, 1H5 ; Punjab. 106 ; 
Ihirma, 58; i»ihar tid Oi issa. 23: rciitial Provinces and Berar, 36 ; Dellii, 
25. They Were ]>uhlishc i in the following languages or dialects : English, 
Bengali, Hindi, Uriya, Kanarese, Sindhi, ^Sanskrit, Burmese, Chinese Urdu, 
1‘er.siaii, Giijrathi, Marathi, Karen, Pwo- Karen, Sagau-Knren, Tamil, 
Teh'gu, Malavalam, Arabic, Hiiidnstuii, Kliasi, Lusliai, Ajmer, Merwara, 
and Gnrmukhi. (Tlie figures include bilingual and [lolylingual publications.) 

Justice and Crime. 

The Presidencies of Madra.s, Bombay* ai*d Bengal, and also the United 
pKU'inees of Agia and Qudli, the ]tn)viiicc of Ihhar and Orissa, and the 
jtiovincos of the Punjah and Delhi, have eaidi a supreme high court, with 
12. 8, 1.5, 9, 3, 7 and 8 jiiilgos, re.spectively, in 1920. There is appeal to 
the Privy Council in EnglamL The Central Provinces and Berar, 
<)n(lh, Nortli-West Piontier Province, Coorg, Sind, U}>per Burma, and 
I 'liota Nag[>ur have judicial commissioners. tif>\vc*r Burma has a chief court 
w ith five judges (in’ 1920). f'or Assam the high court of Calcutta!* is the 
highest judiinal authority. Below these courts arc, for criminal cases, Courts 
of Session, and below the.se, Courts of Magistrates (tirst, second, and third 
t lass)^ Tlie inferior civil courts are determined by special acts or regulations 
ill c.ich }ifoviiu;e. 'I'lio mo.-.t extensive system consists of tli’fe sessions judge 
at ting a.s a * District Juilgp ; .suhordinaie judges ; and below tliem ‘ Munsifah 
There are also numeidiis .special coni U to try s nail causes. Side by side with 
the civil court.s llicre .ire revenue courts, prexsided over by ofiicers charged 
with the duty of settling and collecting the land reveiinc. 

The nuTiiher of otlicor.s exercising civil and criminal jurisdiction on 
December 31, 1019, was as follows ; — 



CourUs 


1 Civil 

• 1 

Criiiiinal 

' Tout 

p 


> 



— ■ ' 

t'roviiieial 



96 ! 

19S 

294 

District 



731 i 

1 929 

1,€00 

bubordinate 



1,581 1 

! 1 

i 7,883 

! 

. 9,464 

1 

fotal 



2,40SV 

1 

I ' 

9,010 

1 

i 

I 11,418 
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Nearly all the civil judges, ^ind the great majority of the magistrates, in the 
courts of original jurisdiction are natives of India ; in Bengal, Madras, and 
Bombay the proportion of natives in the a]i»peliato court is considerable. 


The following 
thousands) : — 

table give.s oert|iii details of 

• 

criminal 

cases (ill 

Persons 

191 S 

191 o 

19ir. 1017 

1918 

1910 

Under trial 

2,141 

2,086 

2,098 • 2,038 

1,930 

2,134 

Gonvi*^'d . 

98S 

997 

1,0^9 987 

919 

1,021 

Of whom, lined . 

768 

760 

790 771 

711 

763. 

,, imprisoned. 

16.'» 

181 

173 U:! 

161 

203 

The civil ])olico in 1919 \tei‘o ‘203,7i)S in strength. 

Number of prisoners in gaol at the end c^' the years (juotod : — 

• 

Prisoners 

l'*14 

10 id 

1917 1018 

loi:* 

• 

lOJc 

Male . 

109,408 

113,068 

112,865 110,41(i 

117,573 

115,597 

Female 

2,607 

2,660* 

•2,745 2,748 

2,562 

2,653 

Tot.al . 

112,015 

115,728 

1 15,610 122,158 

120,135 

118,250 


d’he nuinlter of civil suits instituted in 1919 was •J,28;.b000. 


Finance. 

iUs. ir> - £1 Tor veai.s 1913 d4*L<* 1919-iO, au.l K-. 10 ... l‘I after 1919-L>'t. 

^ • 


Years 

Re\'enne 


Expcii 

.liini.- ch; 

irg'al to R* 

vpiiue 

0 \ 







ended 

March 

31 

Iu India 

Imperial i 

In 

Engirt lid 

Total 

lu India 

I.ai'rrial. 

In 

England 

Total 


JE 1,000 £1,000 

£l,(tilO 

£17000 

£1,000 

£l,e(ni 

£ i.<)f)«r 

' £1,000' 

19U 

53 301 30,080 

.857 

i 85,207 

31,594 

30 980 

20,312 

82, .St»5 

1919 

B3,7U9 311,320 

.3,229 

. 123,2.5S 

Gi',129 

3*>,3'ju 

23, (>29 

r27.07s 

1920 

' S7,07«i» 40,231 

2,. 500 

, 1 0,407 

8S,918 

40,2G 

17 027. 

HG,17G 

1921 

132,SG9 70,524 

2,704 

200,167 

130.678 

7i*.524 

.30, 9* ’"i* 

•2:;2, iGG 

192T1 

1 14,077 J 

'J.T'Ja 

11*3,805 



i !0,3t<)-J 

29,734 

149, (>Mt 

1922 2 

1 109,850- 

3,. 303 

113 15.3 

110,6 

40 ' 

31.3(J5 

141.945 

1923 2 

131.097^ 

1,231 

13.3 228 

1 iO.8 

21- 

31,570 

142,391 


1 The intrutiuetiotj of the K'foiiu-» from A|*ril 1, I'.JJl, has liro'i-ht nhout a cotiipl' l'- 
cliaij.^e iu the liuaneial relations between tUeCeunal anU ProviiKoa ( lovernnient-*. 'flic 
latter had hitl ci to do sepai.tte revenue*, exclusively of their own, theie leftoorceH bi in^ 
obiainfd mainly (mm a slian; of flivid«nl heads of reverue and fr«>iu imnp a8si);;nnients 
from Imperial revenues. Delinite sourcth of u venue J/av e now b.-en allocated to 
Provincial Goveriino ut“. Heij^e the aecounts and c^tiI^atcH of the Govcrinncnt of fndla 
now embrace only tl* Iransactmns of ihe Corit»al Th» so aio ^howji In the 

last three linoM of the above table, |jgi#eH f..r 1910-21 beiriK reealcob-tf'd ot. ih" new 
Vasili, The }-nc(.fl)ng liguri .s are on tne old basis. The Ccn'ral rj-vcnucs arc n<»w derive<l 
from opinm, salt, euston.s, income-tax, tributes, post office an<l uj.e.ifraphH, railways, 
mint, military services, A-c. Th|‘ Pmvineial nveiiues are d(;rivod from 'an<i revenue, 
stampB, excise, foment. ree'iwtraMen, irrijratieu and civil def'artrnenta. U tider the ncvolutioii 
Rules issned ' nder the Government of India *\cL Provirici.al Governments have to psy 
annual contribntions to the Q^ntral Government. For 1921-22 tlicf <•< ulrit.iifions and 
asaig'ouents were estimated at 12,04 lakhs of rupees, nnd for«l 922-23, 9,21 lakhs, 
a Estimates. 3 Figures for the Central Oovernftient only. 
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't 

The following table shows the items of revenue and expenditure of the 
Central Government, in India and England, for 1^22-23 ^budget estimate) ; — 




w F^PKN'DirruK. 

• 


IIc.'kIs of Revenue. 

ID 192:? 

llcrnJ.^ of E>pcnditnrc. 

1D22-1923 


IN., 


Rs. 

('usloins .... 


Cnstoiiii* .... 

la, OOO 

luxes oil Inceiiic . 

iJiMRDD.lM.U 

rdX',->- on Incoim' . 

10,0^,000 

Salt . . 

{ OoO 

Sait 

1,73.29,000 

Ojiiuni ..... 


Ol'iuin 

],8(?,‘2:,000 

],aii(< Uevomio 

4 ?d'3,0(»u 

Land Ri \ cip • , . , 

lf.,.a4,000 

R.xci.-^e ..... 

r)0,‘22,()< 10 

r0xci.se 

2,84,000 

►Slaiiip.^ ..... 

2b2'.V*b(i 

.stamp.s ..... 

l],8s,0o0 

Korcsl ..... 


Forest ... 

48,27.000 

inn .... 

l,d- ,000 

Rt „'j.''tialio:i .... 

48.000 

'rriltut* s fi'oiti liidiaij iSta’^e-.. 

8-,0r>,u(;u 

R.-nlwavs 

2 Cits. 5 3, 000 

i; .il ways (net ic cijits f. 

30f)l,52,nn0 

^ In i^^aL on .... 

O', 84, 000 

InCatnu) . . • 

7,-.r2,no(t 

and 'J’elci-'.rajdi.s 

'>7,01,000 

Tosls and Tele^-i ijdis . 

1 76y2vS,('Oo 

Ui'bt Sc.rvici^s. 

1. '■»,*. 0,09 OOo 

Inte'-t'sr Ri cci i-t-' 

st,:n, 0 (M> 

Administration 

9.74,00,000 

1 'i\ i 1 Ad no iiiNl r.-it nui 

8«'>,4D,o<0 

(: irr*mcv,,Mint and Kxd ange 

10,81,72.900 

(' n Jn•^ , Mint and li.-tuyc 

.2.2 2, 31 , non , 

1 Civil Work .s .... 

1,01,49 O0<' 

\ i i \Vi u k-< . , 

T0,D2,0anj 

1 M !s< fell •ncauis 

4,05,91,000 

M 'SCI llMlIfiiUS. 

i Of), 11 , O' 1(1 1 

[ Mi ilHiy Receij.ts . 

07,72, 14, 

^Iillta^y 1 cc^djds . 

1 r»,.74,l4,0no ' 

1 

! O'Uitr ibotioiis and Assicn- 


Coinii'iiti in'? and .\-si:.n- 
nicnt •> 1 o 1 lie Central < iov- 
• u-miicnr, by I’l • iviiici.U 

nieni.s to tlic Ceiiti.al 
(.lovcriiment bs I'rovincial 
(dovcnimenl. 

o3,29.0on 

( c-vi‘ninn. riLs 


• 

• 

• 


- 


Total Exi'c'.dilure rliarged 


Total. 

l,;j:?.22.78,o(.ri 

to Revenue 

1,42,39,06,000 


The follciwiiig table .sliows the itcums of revenue and expenditure of the 
Iboviiicial ( bivei iiukmU.s for 1921—22: — 

IvKVlSl.K. 

Kxei.Ni'iirp.K. 


H>ids<T 19 \cuu<a i'.'-jCl .-J ? 

lluels of Expenditure. ^ i 

1921-1»«2 

• R>. 

J nud Rc'. < urn . . , (>;kn'.», ('90 

1 1,21.::e2,u9 . 

td- '-ise 29.:?:(.::9 (u o 

I'lcoiue Tax .... 1, '■ 9 . 47,000 

h-'icst.-^ O.I'l’i 7.000 

Ro..iistiHtion .... 1,1(?,72,000 

intufest . ... 1 ,S },.S2,')iKt 

Rcceipl s by Cl . il Depart nn. ul 2,7 ?.00,(-00 
51i;v ellancou.s . . , s4 2'.>,(K)o 

Uailw.'iv.s .... 7 S, 0 (»O 

IniKatio^ . . . • . 0,02.20."(0 j 

Min.ir Works and Navigation l*S,70,0n0 

Civil Woiks . . • • ' 1 5 8,00,00 (I 

L.and Revonu'' 

Stamps ..... 
Kxei.-ni ..... 
lueonie 'lax .... 

Forcst.s 

Rcgisii.-itiou , 

Asvign'iienls 'out 1 ibulmns 
Tnteiesl ... 

Salarii's, etc . of Civil Depts. 
Mis'-ollaueous 

RahniNS . .§ . 

I t )}^.ntk*n ... 

Minor W »rk.s and Xavic.ititm 
Civd W. rk.s .... 

R8. 

9,47,90,700 

33,«b,«'0O 

1,2^,51,400 

5,02,000 

3 97.78,000 
03,63,000 
12,97,70,0001 
1.41, 2-, 000 

40.51.39.000 
5, .8 ,58,000 

6''>, 46,000 
3/)5,00,000 
82,309 00 

12.57.92.000 

'tbial . . . .1 88,1 3,87 ,(X)0 

j ii 

j; Total ...» 

j <M.19.68,100 


■■ m 

' Include 9S3 bilchs of rnnccs on account of coiitributionf to the Goveiimient of India 
nuclei- Rule 17 of DevolutlouVivhe. 
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Tlie cstiiiiattil capital exponditure on St-ate railways in 1P22-23 was 
30,000,000/., andoii inigatitni works 27,000/., and initial expenditure on New 
Delhi, 2,000,000'. There wa.s also aoap tal charV'C of 1 00, ('00, 000/. in 1917-18, 
repre.senting lii(ha’.s tinaiediil contribution to the war, which was met }>artly 
by inakmg over to tbo British Goveinnunt the procieos’of the Indian war 
loans raised in 1917 and 1918, and partly by taking over a portion of the 
British Government's war debt. 

Toe following table shows the m'ei])t.s of ^'oth the Central and Provincial 
Oovei*Pfineiits from the must irnjiortant soiitces of revenue in lecent years. 


Year ci.tb <l 
March il 

Laudi 

()}‘iu:.i 

bait- 

btaiiij'^ 

Exci.-»o -5 

Cus- i ' 



kail ways 
(iiet 

rfcci})!.'^) 

Irritjation 


£1.0111* 

€1.000 

€1.000 

Cl.OiVi 

£1,000 

€1,00(* tbOOui 

£1,000 

£1.00d 

10I,T-14 

21,392 

I.02.> 

2,41* 

.9.318 

8,891 

7.5.9s ' 1.9*0 ; 

17.G2(J 

4,71.3 

191 7- IS 

21. CD 7 

3,079 

■ ■:>,4i»9 

5.7lS I 

10 lf!2 

11,030 i;,208-"'' 

24.048 

r>,ooi 

191S-19 

21 D90 ' 

3,2S'' 

4.278 

0,cJ9 

ll.8.-)S 

12 121 7.* .38 1 

24,850 

. 9,347 

1919-20 

22 010 

3,o;}V 

: 3 , 8.: 2 

7 O"* t 

12.S40 

14 989 1.3. 47271 

21,31;; 


1P20-2I» 

.‘n.u7'. , 

:n 3f 

G.‘C,4 

lu,!'*77 

20,n'M 

.31 s94'22, 19i7! 

25,0)4 

.8.7191 

l92l-22‘ « 

:r, i.ao ' 

3,72 

7,Out3 

11.243 

2'».3:i4 

137,733 ;20 475 i 

27, ('44 

OjDC.' 

1922- 2S • 

•13'' 

9,09 '* 

t'*, 800 

2i3 


15,41.S;2:,114 : 

' 1 

31,109 

7 2 


1 Exclusive of rorti<':! <>.* l.arid Rpveuap u) iru 4 ,'atiori. 

2 The salt finty wa.s raiso<l Iron; March 1, lei'-. 

^ The Excise revenue- i> derive*} from nit*>\i;iati:;g lup’ors, lionip dr'.k's, and opium con- 
sumed in tlie eounti). Tiie 'milk of t}! • r< vpuoe comes fi'im si irit.';. The excise systems 
and rate.s of dutv vary {■r(nMiiet,‘ to j-rov )i.r:e. T)ie receij'ts in tlie j ejitul shown ha\e 
been ail v»■r.■^el^ aftecrc-l by war 

4 Liquors, petrolenm, s iyar, odiacc", c<»ttori inanuta''t'ires, met.als, jnanufaeturrd article.s, 
are the <’hief iteios from whi -h the cu.'^toms n-vtniic is tim-ived. The import of silver 
bullion and cion* except ui.der licMim; was j.rohibi'eil in Jul\, 1017, but tlm prn}iil)iii(>n 
was witl’clrawn duriu;! . Liiiifr this licao a’C also i* eiuiied the proceeds of exjiort 

duties on nc^^, on.juie (imi'o.sed *11 JOl'*), on o-a (imji'e-Ned in lOlG).auil on hides (imposed 
in 1919); and of excise duties on cotton n anufaclure.s, and on motor spirit (imposed in 
1917 ). 

6 Includes tlie j^roceeds of a sup -r-tix ii:.{-o->ed ;u P.'IT. 

EsfimaU's. 

7 Iricbi'-CR the proceeds < f an exce.ss pnddfl ib)t\ imposcii in Al>ril, lldd. 

(ignre.s tor I'.n'O 21 and j:iteri)rt\e l»een i-onverted at tlie r..ie of Us. ID to the £. 

k revenue of Ceiilral (Ju'. eniimmt only. 


Land Revenue. — The mo.st important source of public income is the larnl. 
The hind revenue is levic*! according to an a.ssc,.s.s/nent on e.^^tates or holding.s. 
Tn the greater [»art of Picngal, aii<l Bihar and Ori.ssi, about one-fourth of 
Madras, and .some districts of the United Province.s of Agra and Oudh, the 
assensyient was fixed permanently at tin* end of the iBtli century ; while it i.s 
fixed periodically at intervals of from twelve to thirty years over the rest of 
India. In the penminei^tlv settlmi tractH the land revenue falls at a rate of 
13a8, lOp. per V-rc of lultivated land. In dhe temporarily settled tracts, 
excluding ar»-a.s under };art.ial',iK;ip.ssii»eut or free fnmi J4sse.ssinciit, the lan<l 
revenue averages K. 1 12as. 8p. ])er acre of cultivat'd mnd, and in the ca.se of 
piivately owiicii lands, rcjreserits something less than one-half of the actual 
or estimati^cf icntal. For details as to the nature of the different leimres 
of land that prevail lu t^idia ate. the Y ei^k-Book for 188/^, p. 79^, See also 
under Aokiculit/rk. a 
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The land revenue was contributed 


Ad lui lustrations 
Tixiia, General 
N.W. Frontier Province 

Madras 

Bombay . . . - . 



United Provinces of Agra and ^ 
oiidU .... 

I’linJ.'U) 


Rs. 

2‘J, 01,000 
l0,0S,un0 
5,70,sl,000 
4 M4, 74. 000 
a, 03, 01,000 

e,8(» 48.000 

2,00.01,000 


in 1 920-2 j as follows : — 

I Administrations 

Btirma . . . . . 

! Bihnr and Orissa 
• Central Provinces and Berar . 
! Assam * 


Rs. 

4,00 01,000 
l,50,9i,0'0 
1,22,27.000 
83,86 OOO 


Total . . . 31.07.4‘> 0t(0 

{31,074,800b) 


Dpi nin. — In British territory tlFe cultivation of the poppy for the pnl;#uotion 
of opuini IS practically conhnod to the United Provinces, and the inanufacture 
of oi»iinn I’roin this region is a State monopoly. The hulk ol the opium 
ex)>ortcd is snp|)lie<l direct to tlie Coverume.,ts of coiisiiruiug couiitrirs in the 
far Kist, wliile a eert. du quantity is also sold by auction in ( alcutta at 
monthly sales. 0])iuTn is also growji in many of the Native State s of liajputaua 
aiKUCeiitra! India, which have agreetl tocouforiii to the British sy^ierii. 


Antip h'xpe iiditu^e. -"The ^x\)eA\(hturc in recent years is giV(*n as follows 
(K! 1 [)cc.s conve rted at j 5 == €1 iloivn to 1919-2U, thereafter 10 = £1): — 


Yi :!r ciitkd MaicC 31; 


Year emlcd March 31 

- 


£ 


£ 

l(d 1 (jico- war) 

UOT) 

19.789,2.30 

1919 

12,8117,293 

2 1,8! '.3. 200 

1920 

79 70s’847 

1‘J17 

‘J4.2(>0,Oc.3 

1921 ( imates) 

67.122,800 

I'.MK 

‘iS.cj'.tU ioi4 

l922(E8tiiual' s) 

60.317,100 


]ii' deljt ol Britisli India, bearing and not liearing int«^re8t was 
6df), 720, .1 18/. at Marcdi dl, 1922, comprising* 492, 405, 2u7/. “productive'' 
di'l.it, and 143,31 4,941/. other d-‘bt. 

Out of India’s (contribution of 100,000,000/. to the cost of the war, 
77,271,000/. ro[»resenting the iiroceeds of ihe^Indiau War Boans raised in 
1917 aiid 1918 have hceii paid to the British Government. Some further 
anioMiiis liave since been j'aid and the total liability outstiiiiding in this 
account at the end of tlie year 1920-21 was 20,705,357/. 


Fi>u(/(c^> of S>iparftU GovcnirncntSy and Local Finance . — The revenue and 
ex j>en,litnre of each Government in 1919 20 were as tollows ; — 


• 

• 

U:' venue 

•ixiwuditure 

• 

• 


Hs. 

i i:<iia ((}< ru ral) ..... 

60,48.06, l(i5 

1,08,5.3.71.976 

Xcrili Vv\-,st Frontier Province, 

70 s7 9l.> 

1.86,-6.386 

^Iclru.s ....... 

21,17.60 9(!(> 

1 ',36 72 5u9 

fiofiiliuy ....... 

.33 66. 22,169 

14 5s, 43.279 

lienKiii 

3l,7,l8sS9 

1 9,91.47,888 

United ProviuceH of Agra and Ondh 

14.6 .85,771 

10,2i.42,6i‘9 

Ihmjdb ....... 

Biirnia ..... 

11,6.3,37.407 

8,27 61^01 

12 44.29 Oul 

7,8(V29 4 7 

Hi har and < >rlasa . ... 

6,04,16 581 

' 4,13,61,759 

(kmral Frovn<ce8 . ... 

5,73.tS^l07 

: • 4,(>U 2o 801 

As.sam • . , . . - 

2.22.99,0.33 
t>,C2 46,086 

1 93 00,464 

In Enylaml . . ... 

i 38.31,19,820 

Total 

. j 1,97,48^59.319 

i 

j 2,21,1.3,83,144 

{ • 


The al^vc exel»dos the revenue ^nd expenditure* of inuincipaiiiies and of 
district and local board a* The iucomo of tlic formor is derived mainly from 
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rates, octroi, taxes on houses, lands, vehicles and animals, tolls, and assessed 
taxes ; and of the latter from L-ases on land. The leveiiue for 1919 -20 ol all 
munici}>alitieM which bank with Government treasuries was Ks. 11,43,89,230. 
The expenditure was Rs. 1 1 ,36,00,783 The revenue of district local funds 
was Rs. 9, 75, 63, 461, and tho expenditure Rs. 9, 16,<»1,422. The following 
table shows the amounts for the chief administrations in 1919- 20 (in 
thousands of rupees) : — 



Ueve 

lUO 

Bxj'cnditi 

Je 

— 

.M' iiici- 

Ui.sDicl 

Munici- 

D:.st rict 


palitii-s 

Il.'urds 

palities 

B‘>ar(,l.s 

Madras .... 


8 "‘.'.7.7 

•2.:.l,s7 

3,7',' 77 

Bombay .... 

1C t4,48 

l’,73 (in 

47 

1.7.;, 9'.' 

Beiczal .... 

8,0'.*. -JO 

')'► 


^ .7 

United Pro\iii(jc-s . 


■: (14. 4S 

1, 17,i'.2 

C,n4.4S 

Punjab .... 


l,4s.c’b 

1.7 4, IC 

1. ts 

Burma .... 


S’».30 

l,::s ‘IS 


Bihar and Oris.'.a 


r.) 

w4,72 

1,4;;, 7'' 

C^^’iitral Provinces . 

Ci; i'7 

'7,l’s 

*'n.‘»7 

.s7. ‘JS 

Assam .... 

8,7*; 

‘j'v.s i 

S' , 7 

29 s;; 


Defence. 

The military fort'cs in Imiia cmisist nornially of the Rritish Hegular 
forces, the Native Army, the Auxiiiaiy force, and tln^ ln)]>cnal vScrvici^ 
troops. They are adinintstcrcti by the In‘a bjuirtois staH ami the Army and 
Marine depaitinent, }>oth nndcr*tbe .snpKune control of llie (.'ornmandcr-in- 
Chief, who is a member of the ViciToy’s ( ’onn<-il. Tlic lie;ob)uari(‘.rs staff 
comprise.^ the hia -ch of the Ghi/f of the General Stall', the AdjuLint- 
General’s branch, tlie Quarter Masr(T-fIcner • Ts biaiiol), tlio Military Secrc> 
taiy’s br<inch, ami tlic Grdnance brjim h 3’lic Arm\ ami Marim) (lepartinent 
deals with supf»ly ami tinance. Tin- Goin tnamlei -in-Gliief is assisted in thi.s 
department V)y an Advis >tv Gounfil aoalo^/ais to the Army Goiimdl and 
composed of the lo ads td' hr imdo's «d’ t he licad(jnarters stall', with the addition 
of the Direetor-Gonora! Indian Medic al Sei-vie. <, the. Se(otta»y to the Govern- 
ment of India in tin* Ari.nv lleparlnieiit, tic.* Finammil Adviser, and the Air 
Officer coninianding Royal Air Fon-c. Foi* j.nrpcj'^es "f insjHudi'a! and train- 
ing the forces are organi-od into the Noirhern, SouT.liern. Eastern and 
Wtr^tern Cornmamls, ami the Bni ina imiejM.mden f di.-fric.t ; theC •dimand.'^ eacli 
contain a number ul divi^inii> and ii.de.pendfiit. l^rjoades, wlioe- eommanders 
deal with arniv In^ad'piarter.s direct on jnn.st. <{oe-tions of adniii!j>tral imi. 

The Biiti-sh Regular foi-«-es in liidia .-ire ]eii<H..'y tlie Ind'an e\i iir(|Ufr. 
Tin y are ol•^{anist-(l in brigarhs ami divi.sions wiUi tin; native army, tin- 
normal pro})ortion bci’ g 1 Ihitish hat'alion t * 3 native; tlic horse, field runi 
garri.son ai tiilerv , tlie Tank Gori-.s ami Rmal Air Force boing wlmllv Brilisb. 

The Auxiliary force is mganised nmler the Auxiliary Fome.s Act, 1920. 
Under this Act ligistration is v(»luntary am! conlined to tlmse rd' llrit’.sh 
extraction. Pryliminar;^ training for infant ry u 32^day.s, and 40 days foi- 
the other artn.s. The Auxiliary foi*«* is iiiteidled to serve as a secomi line to 
the Regular Army in In-lia. An Inrliiri Annv rr'sciwe of otTioers has been 
formed and i.s at fua seut compo.scd of Ihiti.sh oflicers who .seivn/d in the Gnat 
War and hatpe. been deniob^.isod. 

The Imperial Service troons are rai.sed and maintained by Native States, 
and are trained under th'c .superv'ision of British oflicers. During the war 
groat assistance in raising troops was afforded by tlie Indian Princoy, many 
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of whom thenisolvcfj seized overseas. The*Imy)prial Service troops were 
lar^^ely aii^no utcd ; tlie Ncpaiil Durbar in j>articular snp])lied 200,000 
ivernits for the Indian AiMiiy 20 battalions of inlautry, and maintained a 
reserve of 20,000 mm in trainiuf'. f 

The corn[)odtioii of ilio forces in India wls, in October, 1922, except 
for lin[>e,!i:il Service ti<>nj»s, as follows:— 



The supply ajid iransfanl serviees of the army in India are ])rovidi'd by 
:lo' Siijjpiv and 'id.inspoi-r (’oip>. Tiie metjiaai services of tlie Ibiii.sh troops 
ai< p]>*videl iiV the lotval Army dlediexl Corps, and th<?bc of the native 
iiniiN by the Indian Medical vService. 

I'liits if the Imlian aiany soi viny^ outside India and paid by the British 
e.\eli(.(pn‘i were in Cctobcr, 1922, as f(dlow%: -i 
Mesopotamia -1 imv. 9 bus. 

Kyvpi and I'.d'stine — 3 pad; batleiics; d bus. 

Colonial :>tatioii.s--'-3 bus. 

lij a-eordaiice with the reform of the constitution of the ;;mveniment of 
belia, a number of substantive eommissiiuis in the Indian army arc now 
'p''5i’‘'d lo Indian otlhsus who have done dist ingniNlied service during the 
war, while lioiiornry commissions are also given to Indian ollicors, wlio, 
tliong’n liny have rcmb‘re<l di.stiin^uislied sorviic. are not eligible for 
Milo antivc coniiii j.s.sions through age or lack of education. Forty Indian 
g' Ji ' ieiiicii are now’ nominated annnally to the Ibryal Military College, 
^'lidhnt^t, enable iIh'ih to qualify for commissions in the hjdiau army, 
vbilc 'M raiFlidales are ajipoinled to the training college at Indore, wdiero 
• do aie;d)le ro (pialiiy for ^'m!orary eoininissions. 

flic IJnyai All Force iy India consists of 8 svpiailrons organised in 1 wing 
■d 1 sijUiulrons and 1 wing of squadrons ; the remaining 2 squadrons, the 
Ail I’oive iSi liool, Aircraft Dcfiot and Factory are administered by ITA. F. 
Ueid(|narters, Iii<lia. 'fhe Air Foice in India is eommaiulcd by an Air- 
I'omiiio/.ore. 


A'gricuJture an<^ Industry. 

A[]rlcult(U'f., fcau/r, dr. Tim clnef inUu.stry of India has always 

bt‘*‘!i agriculture, ddie total number of the })o]>i^lalioii sup})orted by agri- 
'■'htiiie, including forestry and raising of livestock, wai.s, according to the 
coiisns ot ^911, nejrly 225 nlillion:^ { 178 millions in Britisli India and 47 
millions in the Native ^bit-es) out of a total population of 313 millions 
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(24-4 inillioiis in British India and 69 inillions in Uie Native States). In every 
province of India there is a Department of Lan<l Records and a Department 
of Agriculture. There are statfs of experts in the provinces and there is an 
Imperial stalf of exports with a full’ eipaipped central station, Research 
Institute and C'ollego for^ post graduate tiaiuing of those who have 
completed the Agiicultural Course in provincial colleges. » There is also 
a Civil Veterinary l4epaftmeiJt for Hie prevmitimi and cure of cattle diseases 
and for the impi (.'venient ot tlie hree<ls ofiaittle, hors. s, ^^c. There is an 
ImperCl (..aboratoiy for research an^l the p”": pa rati on of sera and autito.xius. 

In provinces where the z'Uiiiaddri tenure prevails {C«., where single pro- 
prietoi'vS or projirietaiy brotherhoods possess large estates of several hundreds 
or thousaiuls of acres), the State land revenue is assessed at an aliquot part 
(usually about one lialt) of the ascertained or assumed rental. The revenue 
is payable on each estate as a wliole, the assessment remaining uucliauged 
for the period of settlement. In the greater jvart of Pamgnl, and Bihar and 
Orissa, and in of the United Provinces ami Madras the settlement 

is a pennaiieiit. one and not liable to revdsiou. In provinces where the 
rai tifUirdri (or riintij',t.i\ tenure prevails (?.c. , where each petty ])ro])rietor 
holds directly from the State, as a rule cultivates his own land, ami lias no 
lamllord between himself ami the Goverument), the revenue is separately 
assessed on each petty lu>hliug, and land revenue becomes payable at once 
(or after a short tmiu of grace in th.e case of uncleareil lands) on all exten- 
sions of cultivation. The 'Vaf >rd n proprietor may throw u]» his liolding, 
or any portion of it, at tin* ]>eginning of any year after recasonal>ie notice, 
whereas the znv^hiddr or large [»ro[>rit'tor eng'ages to i>ay tho revenue a.ssessed 
upon him throughont the term q\' t:he settlement. 

The following table show^ the land surveyt. d und^^r the two types of 
tenure, and the l.nid rev'eaiie asse.sse«l in 1919-20 : — 


Pfovitice 


Zariiiuflan aud VU]ag*3 
Oo*ijiut)idtic.s 
Ana ■ ‘ 

S • r V \- 1; f I . < ) f JS ’ ) rv e y 
AcrtH Area I 


Rs. 


Riiiyatwarl, &c. 

Area Popiiiati.ui! 

Snrvf-yM. ofHurveye.l 
Aere.H Area 


lion, cal 

:;0, if.vsc.c. 

4 4, 588. 115 

2,9.3 5r,,(V.tr, 


; — 

Madras 

•2'c,ri8d,-bV.» 

11,972, 

68 M. 730 

61,461,888 ' 

20,426,065 6,12,12,112 

Bo 1 ebay 

3, mu, 272 ! 

(a) 

(a) 

44,732,4.30 i 

l{7.13i.5!‘7 3.28.51,916 

. ... 

— 

— 


30,098,070 ; 

3,513,435 01, 79, 718 

A;ra . 

.''2,2fir>,087 ' 

34,ol,3.7-.'5 

4.9C7",23f'. 

— 


Ondh . 

1 '),HOU 72U ; 

12,5.58,004 

1,78 13,20.5 

— ! 

— — 

Bihar nnd < n is-a 


34,420,0’^H 

1,03 07,i»75 

• — 

— , — 

Punjab 


12,.542,.V."J 

4,97,73,351 

_ , 

j — 

Uyi t;r Burm.a . 

— 


— 

5 5*0 13,792 . 

4,112,894 1,67,65,990 

Lowor Burma 

— 

— 

— 

.75,18.3.184 ! 

6.471,277 3,45,08,759 

Central Prov iuen.-i 

to, 447, ir 2 

10,872,772 ■ 

1,20,44,02.1 

‘ 12,302,75.70. 

00 ! (^) 

Eetdr 

„ 

— 

— 

11,-374 .77f;i 

8,907,153. 00,08,657 

A.'.sam 


(a) 

11,80,412 

25. OSS. 231 ' 

0,713,635, 73,84,171 

N.-W. Fron.l’i'jv. 

s 

2,2V'> 07.3 

20, 1 } 5.2.7 

— 

— — 

A jmor-Ab'rtvar.'i . 

1,7 ro CL'l 

•■'.Cl ^ 

.3,<d r^s 

i — 

— — 

I>rlhl . . ^ 

1 1 '■ '■ 

?12’S‘JI 

4.0d,f'70 


— 

Coor,< 

— 

— 

— • 


171,970 .3,89,20.1 

Pargar ;i Man]. nr 


• 

— 

31, .340 

0.009 15.89.3 


(a) Iiiclu'icd un«l‘:r wrui, <te. (U) hn,':lu<led tinder Zainindaii. 

^ 1 I fO,oSi’>,()Sl a«‘,n 's of f’loverniiipnt 

Inclados 2,l.’i0,ll0 acres of Oovernujent Forest. 

^ « 

The following table shows the total acreage under tho chief cropa and 
tlte ]»rodactic^u in three yeans : — * 
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Name of crops 

1919-20 

1 920-5 1 

1921-22 

Area Sown 

Yield 

Are Sowii 

^ ieltl 

A rCH Mown 

Yielrl 


Acr-MN 

Tons 


• Totjr 

Acres 

Tf)n» 

nice . 

79 429 OoO 

32,0 »s- 000 

7H.9:)‘i 000 

27. 002 000 

^1.260 00" 

33,03s.000 

Wtieat 

29 949 OnO 

10 122,00" 

2ri,7^4."Oo 

0 700 <'0«) 

28.- 34 OoO 

9.817 000 

Sugarcane 

2,0 So. 000 

3.03!t<'OO 

lbs 

2..57r>.000 | 

2,622.000 

lbs 

2,:; 82 (XMJ 

2,. 590 000 
iV».S. 

Ti H . 

(Vt2.000 

377,0 00 

Itdesf 

70},j00 ; 

15 3.39.000 
Ib) U*H 

71 '9,000 

274 203 .800 
• ilnb‘P 

Cotton 

2H MSa 000 

Ti.TOO OOO 

21,34O.0rM) 

3.0)10.000 

18 4* 0 (.)00 

4 4)14.000 

J ate . . . : 

2 839,0' M. 

s,4si,;0‘U 

T()j)s 

2.;..n9.0(K) : 

f..9l..,(:O0 

Tf.)is 

1 ,5 18,000 

3.985,000 

Tons 

l.insoed . 

3.103,000 

419,(>00 

2.209 oOO 1 

•270 000 

•2.993.) 'ftO 

434.000 

Uape .tr iiiu.stard 

5 8'.':), 000 

: 1,1 -.3 01)0 

.5.010 OOo ! 

.^'•9.. 0)1 

)■«, 120 001 1 

1,146 OOU 

Scsanenii . 

4,v6l,0'»0 

449 00" 

4 432,000 

3s 2 00) » 

4 0^1 000 

;5U.,<X)0 

Ci’oaud\mt 

• 

l,r>S0,O<.)0 

, 822,000* 
1 iiCwts i.f Dye 

2. 127.030 '■ 

1 0 '2.000 
fiiCvvtx of I>yc 

1.943.000 

92'). 009 

111 ( rt of l)^ « 

ImiiK" 

24-. 000 . 

• 

4 3,. -.00 : 

11^. 

24C.(X)0 ■ 

43,7i»<) 

lbs. 

317,000 

00,900 

IbR. 

CmMco 

ihsOoo I 

2 1 ,325,000 

120,001) 

‘22,4 ^'0,700 

127 000 

15,700 

KuUt)' 1' , 

11 9, <00 j 

13,01.5,000 

i24,ooo ; 

13,794, ♦))'() 

12 5 ,000 

9,or)0,4))0 

'Die total area cropued in British India in 

1919 20 wa.s 25 1,990,533 acres, 


'.ui'i tlu* tic*t :irc.i Hio.luot'ii" ar(?4S .sown nion^ than onccO was 'i'i'i.S'jr). ‘IS7. 

Of the total area under ii-ri^atioii in iyi9-‘J0, 23,1 acres were, ini - 

;{atr(l hy canals ; 7,337, oOO acres by tanks; 12,«'>y2,00o a(U't‘S by \\clls: 
and 5.737,000 acres by other sources. Slate irrigation woikN accounttal for 
25 million acres in 1918-19, and the estiinated valm* of crops or.Avii on 
I his area dni in;,^ tlic year ann)untod to about 92 ♦) miliions steriiiiG:. In the 
ca-.t^ of irn;^atn)n works (as distiin'l from n.fviojition canals , for which ca]>ital 
accounts arc kept, tlie lirt rovenuc apart fiom cliaijncs for interest was 
3,750,000/. in 1918 19, 

LiV' s'ocJ:^ in Iliitihli India, census 1919-20 : oxen, 117,428.000 : bulfaloes, 
28 , 493 . 00 "; siicep, 21,t^S4,n00 : ‘toats, 24,134,000; liorst .s ami poniCvS, 
1,099,000; mules, 75,000; donkeys, 1,372,000; camels, 408,000. 

70>/v.s^v. - The lamls under the direct <‘onti’ol of the State Forest Departinont 
an; (dassified as ‘ Resoiwed Foresis’ (forests inttunled to la* })ernian<‘ntl y main- 
lained lor the sujo^'y ot tiadnu', Ac., or for the pn)teclion of water supply, 
k ‘ Frut<a;ted Forests.’ ai:d ‘ I'lndassed ’ fore.st land, d'lie following table 
shows tjie extent nl tlnse areas in 1919 20 ; — 



Kcx'rvtid 
t to e.sl s 

S<p mil* «» 

rn>n'crt'tl 

Knrest .s 
miles 

UncUb-’s* tl 
Ffac.st l.'tnd 
8<j, miU'^ 

T(.ul 

S<i.mi!)^s 

*^‘■0X01 . . .... 

4.S91 

1,71 1 

4.030 

10,0.32 

Provino s .... 

6,910 

4!'0 

.59 

7.471 

Punjab 

2.1))-i 

4,n.e5 

)>07 

0,744 

Hmiua ...... 

29,874 

— 

11 5, 890 

1 15.704 

Ilin.tr and Uri.ssa .... 

1,747 

1,210 

10 

2,907 

Ass.'iiu ...... 

5,048 


io,‘:5o 

21,898 

<5 uti al Provinces (including' l>erar). 

19,01.5 

— 


19,045 


;.'20 


• 

f.20 

NorUi Wtist Frontier Province. 

‘230 ' 




230 

Ajmer. ... . . : 

142 



__ 

142 

B dncliisUin (portions \nid or Br. A<1.) ! 

313 

: 

472 

78-t 

AinlaiiiaiiN ami Nicobnrs . . . i 

85 


2,122 

2,207 

Mailras . . . , . . j 

18,794 



{>•'.5 • 

19, 3 Ml 

Pxmibsij- (includ'injr Sind) ’ ] ! t 

J2.(H»n 

489 


1 12, .579 

ibtal . . 1 

103003 1 

7,94l*~~| 

1 10,005 

2.50,949 



Ths following Table shows, in acres, according to Provinces, the Surveyed Area and also the Total Arca^ of British India that 
were in 1919-20 cultivated and unciUtimfcd, so far as returns can he obtained; and ths area under irrigation. 
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The net revenue from the State forests in 1^19-20 was about 2,192,000?. 
(/.r., taking Rs. 10 to the 1/., or at Rs. 16, 1,461,000?.). 

Jmiusf.rirs.—The most im])ortant indigenous industry, after agriculture, 
is tlie weaving ol cotton (doths. OMhu- iinpoi tfint indigenous industries arc 
silk roaring and weaving, shawl and carpet weaving, wooda-arving and 
metal- woj'k ing. One of the most im]»ortant industries connected with 
ngrif'iiitnro is the tea imhistry. tlio nnmher of persons employed being 
alfont 813,000 'flic area nnflcr^tea plucked in 19210-21 was about, 647. 300 
aeiM'.s, distributed as follows : vVssarn, 392,600; Heugal, 162,800 ; iVladias, 
.‘d).()00 ; Punjab, 9, (>00 ; Agra, 6, <00; Bihar and 0]issa, 2,100; Upper Burma, 
1,700; ami the Ihavanenic Sn'ile, 41,800. Tlie ju'odiiclion in 192u-21 
Avas ab{)ui 345 million poiinds. agaiu'-t ab-ait 377*>nillion pounds in 1919-20. 
3'he exporis of Indian tea from British India (including the State of 
TiavanC'Ut') in 1920 21 were : to United Kingdom, 2t9. 11 1,000 lb.; 
t'an.'ida. 7, 996,000 Ih. ; China, 30.000 11).: Australasia, 6, .521 .000 lb. ; Ceylon, 
3.275.000 lb ; Asialic Tuikc'y, 5.146,000 Ih.; United States, 3,147,000 lb.; 
eiscwhere finclnding^'Xfinris across the land frontier), 11,999.000 1b. : total, 
382,034.0ii0 Ih. ; against 32tk646.000 ]h. in 1918-19. ('Iho production 
figuies tor 1919 20 are piovisioual. ) 

Some statistics of mills, facttorics. tke., in 1921, a^e given a.s follows for 
British India (works or fac{(»ries omjdoyiiig generally 50 persons or more 
are includeti in the statistics'; : — 


Class of Iii'lustry 


('otioti spinning aiul wc a iii;: •..ill-, . 
Ini. niill.s , ... 

<■., ton >,6niii' g and pressinu' ^:^ctorie^ 
li'olwav .'uul lr.a.n\va\ tksli.ps 
Kn'O (111 )].s . 

I n. iiici rin^ work.-'tiop.s 
Ai’iiis* nd .'ijiimm Uiuii 

I'm II' ill'/ pri-'-s/.s , , . , . 

'I'.inncrn*,-, a.i.l ItMttoT wr.iks ^ . 

.) II t f I 

arid hrie.k rflf-ttnies 

I took \ ni ds and Port 'I'r' st Wdi ksii. >]) -. 
Iron iiii'i Ntecl piodocui;: work.-- . 

P'diolruiit rrltnrries .... 
WooIOmi lilillH .... 

>'^n ar fjiot.orics ..... 

^^t(;ne vvo) ks ..... 

t hi nulls 

fyio tinning and paVking v.nks 
rol./uTo 'ilrtories * . . . 

Pa|.f‘r iiiiit.s . . . • . 

factoj n>s . 

Itul.bfr works .... 

tdliers .... 


Total 



$ 


Avrra/e No. 

No of 

No. of 
Persons 

of Einployee.s 

'stab'ish- 

nicnts 

m each 
E.stablish- 



meiit 

I’M 

C'82 297 

9l>4 

7 "► 


.3,82.8 

l.TTa 

188.^28 

7.81 

1*7 

H ',.VJ9 

1,191 

f. 1 

47. m 

or. 9 

Kit 

89. 1 1 2 

Lm8 

t7 

38 «2s7 , 

1.988 


.89,788 

298 


98.810 

S4 


g. .'0 4 

204 

; s '2 

‘28.19('> 

127 

lo 

V8,9;n 

1.888 

•’ 

17 ’. 14 8 

8 ,. 87 2 


11 979 

92 

7 

ll.fi.^d 

1,0:81 

vn 

11,1 89 

.887 

m 

9.vS47 

240 

IS 

.8.9 c’ 

194 

i:ts 

7.7.87 




273 


.8,901 

422 

8 

8,407 

0T<> 

.'.9 

8. '<04 

90 

111 i 

8. "8.8 

424 

.■■.74 : 

89,<i‘2S • 

181 

4,S‘.>7 t 

1,288.410 

I 287 


i 
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With regard to cnttoo 5?;>inning and weaving the following table gives 
some fnitlo r details for India (inoliniinc Indian State>) : — 


Year emied March 31 | {Sjunrfles 


No. 


1014 . 


j 

6,G2“,.‘''76 



. 1 

i),D7.'> C)'*-' 

1017 . 



(),e7n,l62 

1018 . 



0,(^4. ''GO 

10 0 . 


1 

G..^0n 01 S 

lP2i) . 



«>.7I '.2' >7) 

1021 


, i 

7,.^>*l.fd)2 


\ arn 

i 

Cloth 

production 

j Looms 

pr< »du<’iion 

Lbs. 

No. : 

I.o.s. 

G,S2 77G.S.Gi 

1 I 

1 OG i 

274 3'8 530 

722 4 2t 579 i 

! 108 417 j 

3.52, '.54 554 

"81 107,2 d 

i 110 812 j 

3"7 72.^.HtG 

(>((«», 7)7 • Gl '* i 

i 114, 05 i 

3Hi 404 170 

Gt5."4().4G4 i 

r.G 01)4 ! 

.3 40 .5.s0 450 

»)3 .7^0,273 

IK./j-^S 1 

383.Sn> P.3G 

r)GO.o42.597 1 

11 ,434 i 

30(-.481,7>>1 


* 'o/np'f s . — (.)n March 31, 192o, tliere*woie 3.668 joint stock coin|»anies 

incorp Tited in Bfidah India Hiid in tho Indian 8iates of Mysore, Barotla, 
Gwalior and Iruiorts and m operation, with paid-ypcaj>it;iU)f Rs 1, 23,2 1 ,36,000. 
The foilowing table shows r.tie principal classes ot tlj^ese companies: — 


Companies working 


Banking aTi«i In'^nrance 
R;-dlwHNs and Iraniways 
(hher Trading .... 

Tea pianT ng 

Coa! iidn-ng 

C turn iiulU . . . . * 

Jnte >icll8 ..... 
Mills fi»r wool, silk, hemp, Jto. 
C«'t't»n and .lute screws and prcshe.s 
8'igar .... 

inind and Building 


Number | Paid-up capital 


' Us. 

CS4 10. 17 Bl, "00 

.S2 ' 13, OS iHuOOO 

1,377 20,.^ I, <>(.1,000 

38 '/ ( 019^.0 0 

232 7,40.00,1.00 

247 10,10,^3.000 

r)r> 1 1 .B’;, 20 .,no 0 

31 ■ ld:^,")l,O0o 

141 •2..7,s3.nOO 

24 .'.7,;-i:),o<X) 

f,S 3,04,00.000 


Thes»' liguies cxchulc "ompanic.s imt incm-poraicd in India, altlndigh 
carrying on business fliero. At ibe end of March, 1020, the nuinl»er of such 
companies vvoiking in India wa-^, so far a.s known, 634, with a }>aid-up 
capital of nearly 420,633.000/., lic.side.s over 1 02, 732.000/. deli.-nnin's. Rail- 
way and tianpv.iv <?oni jianie.s a. counted for the paid -up (apilal of 3.5,44 4,000/. 
and debeotuie.s of 41,907,0( 0/. Other important coinjianies w^er.e navig;ition 
:!ompaiiie> f paid iip capita I 23/‘>f)^0o0/. ), jnte miUs (2,301,000/.), tea planting 
companies (17,990 000/.), gold mining compunic.s (2,085,000/.), and other 
nining companies (11,474,000/.) • 

Mineral — Srateinent showing the valm-a of the minerals 

iroduced in IMtish India e.nd Indian states during 1918 and 1919. 

nvTT TiTm | i [ 1919 

Mineral ! (Kmitv *- (Uuj’ee** Mineni! (U' p* i*«» ■ (Rupee-* 

I l«. 4d.^ ' 2^.) i \». id ) I 2jt. 

Coal . . . G.017,-215. ; inflm.'i'd; ! Tungaten-ore T'Jd.CRl j ,'>30,544 

Gold . . . 2,<)hu, i.s*./ ; ‘2,2.''»'ko:v4 , ftiuhbng niat4?riafs 203, 2^0 j 4??G,18.3 

Petroleum . . 1.131.004 , l,S34,3"H I Mu-al . . G2.'’),27l j 863.448 

Manganese -ore\ , l,4'i 7.3.'>*‘ l,.74»i,330 Tm-wre and Mn . i 24l,|.'0 

Salt . . . 1,C45.]0.7 1 82h.'>22 ' .lHdestoric> . 124,113 87,102 

Saltpetre , . SSO.H^O 471 217 R^.by, .sapphire & « 4 

Lead and lead-ore. 4’>0,4/7 0 gs,6i 2 spinel . ,, . 40,310 i 108,01^7 

> Kxpon values. 
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1918 

1'19 1 

• 

191.8 

1919 

Mineial 

/ Rm ♦ e— 

(lluiuie— 

Mineral 

(Hipei-- 

(Riip e*" 


\(i 

2.<. ; 


U 4</.) 

3.«:, 


£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

Mona/ite 

58,819 

60 T»2 1 

rorurulnn* . 

4,108 

5,347 

Ii'on-»r(^ 

41,105 

•15 H87 

Aiitoiiony 

6 

203 

ailver . 

395 69il 

•187,3(0 

Aii-btr . 

87 

616 

Coi*per-oro . 

4.1 '53 

53,116 1 

(•raphite 

361 

8 19 

Ala Ml 

960 

4, MX) 

Pl.if'IHlIU 

2 

- 

Barvte.s . 

3,9 rs 

• 1 ,56. ! 

Ran X ire. 

891 

1,9"4 

I niasl) . 

4(’> 

»-»3 

\lo‘ )>0«'nito . 

63 

• ♦ 101 

jM,'i;:n<*site 

4,611 

19.73S 

.\sb(?sio.'< 

965 

1,656 

(liny 

1 1,089 

49,i».;o • 

Himi ii'h 

— 

— 

( 'l.roiiiite 

53,06.3 

88, '.31 

.XU'iaMiariiie . 

ISO 

— 

St>-atite 

7.7e8 

6 498 ! 

S inarsUite , 

4 

10 

AjAte 


i 

A pal lie. ■*. 

3 400 

500 

(.J V psuni 

1 139 

2,8* 0 


— 

— 

Dia 1 otid 

3 625 

‘30, 5 

Total valiie 

1.5,789,014 

21,850,913 

Orlae . 

3 8!Hi 

3,* OO 




Till' (lUanLitv 

ol Voal pr- cuKcd in 

India (incliuliii" 

Indian States) was 

22,tj38,o:>7 tons in l<)f9 ; of rnantr 'n(‘^(^ oro, 587,995 tons : woUVam, 8,577 

(i)iis ; imoa, 45.784 ewt : (^opjUM. 82,759 ons ; of rubies. 

includin^x sapphires 

aiul sjonols. 158 

)77 carats 

^9)1.1, 507 

.2t)l ()/ 



Tli(' (juautitv 

of Coal 

[.ro(iuc(?»l 

ill 1920 was 17 

962,214 

tons, and 

19 892,947 111 1921. 





Tiic avorajjje nunii>er of ]>crson« W' 

in or ahnut 

mines re^aihite.d l>y 

tile Iiitiian Mnn. 

s Al t v/as 249,150 

ill 1919, ol' wli. 

ni 156,741 worked 

uijilel^i'oin li. 








Commerce.* 



Tlu* following 

talilo applies to the sea-home external trade 

of India, 

wh’u'li it) 1884 8,5 

ainonuti'd 

)0 IJupra^v 

11.84, 22. 990 • — 




Imj 

M.rts 

Kxport.s snO Re-t' 

X ports 

Y(‘;irs 1 






, Mei cli(i'i4i.s(^ 

T: Mcroiiathlise 

Trea.sure 

1 

Rnpee.s 

! Kopt* 

r;i K PM- 


Ro)i‘»>s 

iiiir-i.j.pM-v ,i> r'ts,ii),9:’i 033 

! 43. l",9n. 

:0n 3P,'.0(l,,-,ip 

'1 1 7 

^ 8.38,860 

I’.'!': is. . . K’U 

,;{r.,4s,t»i9 

51. 7(6 13, 

1,'.3 311,0" 3'.*, 300 7 

54 39. ISI 

1‘9K 10 ♦ . : lss,5f, 3i :U7 

i 71.3»>, 

0T5 3:. 5. 33 < 3,« 

>10 , 9.01 03,571 


70,3 t 135 

i 78 3.3. ‘■■s 

••' 4 3. i‘. 0-M6, 

^os 1 > 

67,97.719 

l-.efo ‘J1 . I* 317 

,13,. 3, 133 

: 31.76,31. 

96..! 36.7.6, j/*p. 

175 36) 

17 13.610 

. ! 3SO,71,31,''4S 

i 31, -V,.. 

h 3 IS (..•,.76, 

.TO 19,06.73,144 


riit; loliowing table * exclinicii (loveriniieiit stures ami t lovernnieul 
treasure : - 


Years c‘iule«l 
March 31 


l!)l4 (pre-war) 

l!)18 

I'JIO 

IWO 

1933 


Merchainlise 


, Knpi'os 

IKi, 9 1,79.334 

11)9,03,41,431 
‘207,97 *2 :,94«i 
S3.S 5ft.sS.4l“J 
• 2t'>0,3t,(>3,4i‘2 


lMI‘OR(a 


Treasiv 


i».w |.rp» 

30, (>3.04,4 56 
36 0*>.|8 ‘356 
1,33,10 137 

11.13 A] im 
23,U,()4,fc43 

31.14 96 936 


Total 


Rupees 
219,S6>3.7.S0 
17(5,47,99,360 
/70,35 r>5 „648 
•219,09.55 936 
359.01,53,954 
‘397.49,(41,358 
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Years ended 


ExroRTs AND Re-Exports 

March 31 

Merchandise 

Treasure 

Total 

1914 (pre-war; 

1918 

1919 1 

1920 

19‘21 i 

f ^ 192-2 ; 

• R.s. 

2 bS, 87.88. 273 
242.50.45.060 
2.53,88 1 .522 
3*30 05,09. - .52 
2.58 0,5,57,4.89 
2 4 5, -t 4,3.5.01-’ 

Rs. 

7,05.20,854 

5.43,10.741 

2. 05. . 83 01 1 

7.. 51.95.707 
y) 80 1 4 COO 

' 18,<.»9,32,010 

Ks. 

255,98,' 0.127 
247.99,50.407 
250,50 90,533 

337 57 05.059 
283,85 72 158 
204,43 07,0-28 


Of the cxporis o? inri'chaiulise 111 I'.'Jl ‘J'2 Ks. *2S1.3S,()0,<S,s7 represented the prcKiiicts of 
the country. Ks 1 t,uo,3 t.lil'i were ro-ex ports •>{ import e«i foreign merehandi^c 

The returns o» .(nautities an-l values of imports and of exj'orts are based on the bills of 
entry arul ship]uuo bills re^]*of-t.ivoly. The value is the wholesale value at the j'laoe of 
import or export, less trade diseount. duty not I'eini; included in the value of dutiable 
poods. The neco! lits present ttie eounitiies fr.fin wlue.lj ti e u'ooil.s have been coii.siuned 
to India .-iiid tile eout'tries for wi ic*- voods shippc<i iroin India are intencb-d. N*' dis- 
tinction is maintained tictween eeneral, special, and trai..sit trade, but pood.s td I’ort'ipn 
oripiii, when re-ex]‘orf ed, are shown in detail .«e}'Mratpl\ fron thf>se of Indian oi i^dn. 

The pros.'- Rieount of 1 uipon duty eolleetcd m l'd‘2l-22 was Ks. ‘2‘.*,37.‘2‘.',7‘2h atm export 
duty Rs. 4, 50,0.'), 8S’h Import dut'es are der’ved from eotten goods, Ks. 7 85 2'.»,i"Sl , 
liquors, R'. 2, 1 .',73,41 4, luachiueiy Rs. 1.21,72,01.8 Matches, Ks 1 /tR,"-! .333. lueiais, 
cllefl' iron and steel, Rs, l,3h>,n4.74l. oils, Ks. 84,55.tM7, -alt Ks. 1,71 04, I f). s>ig:ir, 
K.s. 0,.i5,8t 57-5, lob.a- eo, Its. l,Oi .3<^.3'll. motor e-.r'^ attd ey. l,i,s, Ks 51 ,19,''0''), railway 
jdaut and rolbn .■ stock, Ks. .53 32,410, hardware and cuth.T , Ks, "‘hOa ,5S7, irisliununts 
and Hp]»aralu>, K-*. 5t,54,2.'"t, and silk and "ilK ..mo i-, K.s. 7l,ib'>2t), m ll>21-22 ; exjiort 
rluties a e levied on rice. t»-a, jute, and raw hidc.s and skitis. 

In inan\ case.s tue Native State.s of India impose Cast onus dutie.s on goods imported 
from other fiaits of India. 

The imports and cT]»orts, #e^rltiding Ooverninent stores and Govern- 
ment treasure, were distrihntd-l as follows in six emirs •- 


Years 
ended 
March 31 

Benfctal 

Bill tr and 
Orissa 

Burnia 

Mail ran | 

Bombay Sind 

luipurts — 

its. 


, Rs 

Rs. I 

Ks. ^ ' RsT 

19141 

7 . 5,9 . 72,901 

— 

10 . 7 - 10,. 396 

10 ... 5.3 6 s 0 , 4 .p 

01 , 20 , 13 . 57 ' 10 , 43 ,' 2 , 3 . 8‘2 

1918 

08 . 20 , 73 , 01)8 

— 

j 9 85 22 59.8 

2 4 7 , 92 , 0 '9 

72 . 77 , - 29,277 13 17 , 71.207 

1919 

04 O' 1 , 59 , OS t 

— 

10 ,. 59 . 01 , 9 1.8 

; I, 70 , 9 ‘i 0 ,^',> 

72 • 2 S, 82 . 6 . 5 *' 1 1 54 , 14,204 

1920 

87 . 58 , 80 , (jlH) 

— 

14,80 51,801 

,13 9 54 139 

S'*, . 09 , 70 , 9 . 39 ; 17 19 , ‘‘ 0, 357 

192 ! 

121 , 03,09 003 

— 

28.94 t'S 7.55 

25 lu .23 06 

119 03,04 2 ui-> 3 4 0 , . 86 , 0,04 

1922 

103 , l 2 ,ll, 0 r)l 


‘29 1 . 5 , 01. ‘201 

29 . 88 ,^ 1,981 

120 ., 05 , 97 , 94 s: 20 ,. IS, 29,307 

Exports — 




! ! 


1914 1 

103 , 3 . 5,14 8.53 

29 , 88,931 

•24 27,92 737 

2 » kh,, 37 , 492 , 

74 , 46 , 0 , 1,7511 2 '^•). 5 . 13,303 

1918 

87,12 3 - 2,714 

— 

20,72 95 370 , 

11,23 . 8.3 4 -m| 

87 , 72,01 3‘19 31 1 . 8 , 43, .519 

1910 

10 , 7 . 3 ,. 55 . : 7.5 

— 

2 I,!» 7 , 6 ] 654 

2 l, 21 ,P, 2 ^:h 

7 u .31 2 i .,2 *.5 -j-J . 39,39 216 

1020 

1 139 7 . 3.98 03 

— 

2 . 3/24 . 81 . 9 -m 

.35 94,02 011 

l- 29 , 41 , 52.9 'l 18.22 39, ,524 

1921 

' 1 14 . 'I 73 , SIS 

— 

2 - 9 »'.. 11 87 '• 

.’ 2 ,l.s 81 91 - 

99 0 ,:i ,.5 5 “O;;, 21,10 19,280 

192-2 

90 90 , 1 - 2,109 

— 

32 7-, 9 .,•) 4 

24 , 0.8 •. 9 * 0'29 100 . 79 , 69,98 15 , 30 ,J l,:i 57 


1 I ‘re wai \ear 


Imports and exports of hnllion and specie were as followa ■ — 


Years ended 
March 31 


1914 ([)re-\var; 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 


ImiKirU of 
Gold 


Rs. 

2S,22.ht,078 

* 2 ‘.» 09 . 4 ‘q‘jo.t; 

•2,‘27,tJ3!l5f> 
4.S,2^,15,.571 
•23..57.38,I31 
1. 3,8*2 04,^21 


I nii>orts of 
Silver 


# * R.s. 

! 15,21.32,42.5 

■ 2 i,h(;,u 3,'.54 

do, as 91,919 
29,9.8.7 \9S.3 
11.18,99 t2H 

17,47,80,19-5 


Exports of 
Gold 


R.s 

4,Q»»:'24 9^0 
3,'d 63.391 
7. 84. 01, 31.3 
12,'*2, 1.3,21 1 
31,49,55.723 
Id, 68,48,848 
e 


Exjiorti of 
yd ver 

• 

R.h. 

2.1^.02,770 
3.62,75.790 
1,17.0-2,228 
76,84,508 
4 70,50,917 
2, 38, ‘24, -29(1 
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1 

Gold is used chiefly in the form of ornaments 
in small bars. 

The (listrihiition of (iomirie>r(*o by countries ^ 
aloiic) in years ending March 1921 !lrid 1922 
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and much of it is imported 

eras as follows (merchandiKo 

» 

Countries 

linitoris into Indi.i from 

Ex|)firt.s of In. 

ian Produce to 


• 

1020-21 

* 1021-22 

102(--21 

192 f *22 


Ks. 

ks. 

It.s. 

Ks. 

Ilaitf'l Kingdom . 2 

,0i/.0,.s'»^cr)O 

l,rA02.00 207 

52, !>7, 14,182 

46,31, »'l 41S 

Kiaiu’e 

i0(i 

2.23 3s.8n7 

0,47 02 003 

^',.^4,07,747 

(’..'Miiany . 

■1,74,70,100 

7.2 1,33, 13‘» 

h.SOt ( >0,330 

10, (<5. 4/), 520 

Austria . . \ 

lliiigary . . f 

t'>3,.ss,0.'.0 

10,07,704 
40, .31 3 

85 02.280 

f 83,30 9.-r)l 

1 - 

llalv .... 

4,13,41, 00 

2,00,31,1-14 

0.07.40 vOO 

5,83,5.3.325 

IW'ri' 'till 

r>.32,.0 ,23n 

fi,32,'.*3,.08O 

i2,(;'..io,isu 

'•'.01 20.790 

XctlurlaiMls 

3,(13,10,0. U 

2,30. 13,:{87 

1,27 5 1,3 on 

2.21,74.013 

o'u'iin .... 

» ;^4,07 7) < 

2.S.03,72l 

2, 75,.. 5,. .70 

1,80,10,143 

Knssia 

ChinaoTieliuliiig ITmig , 

^ 21,7S,0nU 

4,71,000 

1,880 

1,48.813 

Kong) . . . i 

■.,42,01,230 

4 2 ’...30. 150 

15,49 2(0,050 

17,38,43.554 

Jai-an. 

2'. 43 (M. ,H0u 

1.3,. 57. 00 00.3 

24 15,00, 700 

38,08 83,770 

Crvlon 

1,01,('3,.')0‘' 

1,37,0S 441 

11,3s, 54, no 

11.50.71,072 

St.i'iiiti Hfttlenj^*nt8 . 
Java. Dorneo and 

4,Sl,43.0u0 

4 07,75. 455 

s, 71, 11. 010 

7,44,08,900 

S' niatra . 

17,ll,2(ut;5n 

2t,53 14,307 

3,20,75,150 

4,59.11.40-2 

Arabia 

r).'),27,30() 

02 07,04 ^ 

; 1,01.1 5. 3('0 

2,54,08.051 

1'cr‘na. 

i,:n, J...7IU 

1,0 >,03,3-7 

i 2 O' •.13,700 

2,17,-39,287 

Kriiya Z.'tnzibar and 

1,01,2 1.01 0 

72,l(s3.07 

> 

• 

i 3,21,95,480 

•2,. 58.90,973 

r*oiibii 

1,38,08 .330 

2,34,30,02!) ' 

i 1,44.47.950 

1,19.97.786 

( )llier K. .African port.s 
Mauritius ( ncludiiig 

.*7,(:«3,020 

1,13,0,1,10.7 

i 1,U9,.8.3,.00 

9 -,38.730 

S^‘\ (diclb's) 

90,24,030 

2,2.5 07,100 

1. S3 76.300 

2,0b8S.lll 

Un'tcd States . 

33,20 70.t'"0 

21,00,84,103 

34,74,15 840 

24,93,20,3.17 

StMitit America . 

3.2sO 

0,0 U 

8.. 53, 3. 5, 1.30 

3, 45. 39, ,534 

Australia 

1, 20, -t 0.310 

0. 13, 05. 705 

6. 2 -,58, 4 80 

4 01,29,942 


The value of t)je dilTeicnt classes of goods (iirivaie niercliandi.se only) 

’.v.is as f'.llnw.s : — 




0 

• 

• 

I rnport.s 

Kxjxu'ts of Indian Produce 


1920-21 1921-22 

• 

1920-21 

1921-22 


Kb. Ks. 

Ks. 

Kb. 

1. I’'<H.d. drink and tobacco 

35, 97 , 1 3 , !l,^7 50 . 62, 94,628 

! 43,67,44,017 

53,51,20,746 

1 1. Paw luatenals, and ]m' 0 - 

(lure (t artictfs nnib ly 
nnii.atiufact ur*'d , . 

17,10,53 007; 22,01,32.50-2 

m:., 13,4.5,877 

1,11,. 5.5, 89, 001 

Ill, Ait.iol^fi, wholly or-. 


uiaudy fiiaiinfacturcd . 

2,74,97,24,611 ‘ l,89.ilT, 98^21 

86,91,11,092 

61 ,06,75,275 

IV. M i.sc»>lluncou8 and nn-. 

cla-sitl<*d, including 

I'arctd post .... 

7, .54, 96, 777 4,32.37.962 

^ 4,20,21,6.38 

4.64,15,865 

Total .... 


i 


3,35,59,88,41 ^ 2 ,66,3 4, 6.3,. 122 

i 2.40,01,22,623 ' 

2, 31, .38,00.887 


^385,598,8411.) . (260,346,342 

)'(2'fO,012.262I.) 

(2.31,380,089/.) 

— - 

• 
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The Tslue of the leading articles of private merchandise (Indian produce 
only in the case of exports) was as follows in 1P21 -22 : — 


lrnp«>rts 

j Value 

j! Exports 

Value 


• iyi:i--J2 


1921-22 

Cotton rnaniifactnres (in- 

Ks. 


Us 

ciudif'g twist and larn) . 

r>6,9‘J,S0,548 

■ Jute (raw) .... 

14.04,91.597 

Sugar (reiOietl A ■ nretiiit^d, 


!, ,, ('tianufacturtd) . 

29, 99,. 57. lvS6 

luolHases A confectioiipry, 


! C<«Uou (raw) 

53,90,82,797 

aii'i s^rchann lucluded) . 

27, .''>0.28, 258 

’ 1 * (manufactiireil) iii- 

eluding twist aud 

Metalif, Hiid orns - 

2d,19,8.,Sd3 


Maclniier> and mill work . 

34,25 50,80': 

ii yarn 

1.5,05 07,166 

Silk (raw & luaiiufactured) . 

4,3M 93 523 

iliee ..... 

608 

Oils 

7,- 0, 14,005 

!| Wlie.'it and wheat flour . 

3,33. 4 721 

Chemicals .... 

, ],9<hi>3,802 

‘ Ol her grain and pulse 

1,73 .31,128 

Hardware .... 

5,01 9>t,4'*8 

i Tea 

18,22 01,913 

Liquors .... 

3,70,6 ■ ,54 7 

; M idea and skins . 

9,<'0,21,461 

Matches .... 

2.03,80.409 

Set-ds (oil seeds maiulv ) . 

17,4(1.69,414 

Paper and pastebuanl . 

2,34,11 449 

Lac (cEchtding lac dye; 

7, 91, .'?8, 144 

Salt 

1,51,68,057 

Wool (raw) . . 

2.54,46,095 

Woollen goods 

1.22,86 851 

Wo<d ^manufu tured) 

71,31,6.^0 

Spices 

1,92,50 480 

Opium . t . . 

2 0‘>.42,279 

Provisions .... 

2,70,36.25') 

Oils 

2,84,31,46.2 

Instruments, apparatus and 

, kuhher (raw) 

77.16,072 

applianoea A parts thereof 

5,14,80.521 

ludiiio 

51,30.859 

Tobacco .... 

1,65 0., 763 

other dves and tans . 

80 85,0.89 

Glass 

2 22 09,4‘<2 

Paraffin wax 

1,27,70 217 

D>eing& tanning subatunces 

3 20,51 <:.3l 

Sjuces 

1,00, .3.), 5.39 

DrUis'N and medicine.s . 

1, 8 .37,225 

Salt|>etre . , . . | 

41,31 .501 

Wo'-d and timber 

1,15,08,377 

( 'otTeo ! 

1,. 39. 08,0 (.5 

Apparel (excluding haber- 

Ileii:p(raw) . . . I 

3 9,. 35 760 

dashery, fuiilmery, hosiery 

l.lf (*#3,371 

-Vianga' Cse ore . , . i 

1,25,11,876 

and lK>ot«i and shoes) 

Other kinds of metals aud [ 

Soap 

89,42,596 ! 

' ores . . . . i 

2, 30, 2^3 003 

Building and engineering 


' Oilcakes . . . . j 

1.30..50,733 

materials 

2,00,68,835 ; 

Provisions . . . . 1 

70,6.6. 738 

Fridts aud vegetables . 

1.68,u0,317 ( 

Fruit.s and Vegetables . i 

63. 2 ( 260 

Pamts A j»ainters’ materials 

1,23 96,086 

'iobacco . . . 1 

71 30 TOO 

Tea-chests .... 

58,81, »74 

.Silk (raw and ctjcoous) 

20,28,546 

Halterda-shery and millinery 

62,78 9s4 

Silk 'manufactured) . . ; 

2,90,069 

Belling for inachi ery 

1,00,88,098 

Coir goods . . . . ! 

91,57,127 

Motor cars and motor cycles ! 


Manure.s . . . . | 

1,10.77,419 

and parts thereof . . | 

2,71,72,655 

Wood . . . . i 

63 7.^, 246 

Stationery . . . . | 

91.37,340 ; 

Coal j 

16,02,009 

Animals, living . . | 

21,41,169 

Sugar (refined A iiurefincd 1 

Railway plant and rolling- 


and coiifecMont r; ) . . i 

21 SO. 690 

stock. , . 

18.91,06,135 

Bran and jmllards . . ' 

1*08,20,241 

B.ioks, printed and printed 
matt^-r .... 

54,47 735 

*1 

Earthenware and porcelain 

77,00.225 

« 


Boots and shoes . 

15,41 555 



Umbrellas and fittings 

32,08,404 ; 

• . 


Grain and p- Ise . 

9,35,59.123 : 

, ' 


Coal, coke, aud patent fuel 

5. 85, U4, 7 12 




The share of each province in certain export .s of Indian produce in 1921-22 : 


— 

i Bengal 

Bihar uinl 
terihsa 

Bombay 

Sind 

Madra.s 

Burma 

Rice . . 

Tis. 

Rs. 


K«. 

Rb. 

• Ha, 

1 32 57,. 566 

— • 

5,86 604 

1,9.5,40,435 

1,05,76,168 

21,52,20,955 

Wheat , , 

! 3,15,284 

— 

5,07,498 

1,.38,C«;,047 

’ 58 


Opium , 

' 2.05,38.975 


3,304 

_ 




Indigo. . 

i , 32.91,327 


' 3,24,808 

27.382 

15,13,312 



Cotton, raw 

; 3,70,11,104 

— 

43, .87,92, 502 

: 2 86,44.3.35 

1,87,71,702 

1,64.63,154 

8e0<is . . 

1 3,05,79,483 

' — 

5,84,66 804 

8,12,65,188 

5,8494,258 

A 2,63,594 

Jute, raw. 

114,02,29,697 i 

! • 1 

— 

100 

2, 61 ,.34 2 

468 

Tea. , , 

'16,27,12,366 ! 

— 

15,89,244 

1,30,63^ 

1.78.05,419 

5,851 
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Tlic trade between India and the United ^Kingdom (British Board of 
Trade Returns) is as (ollowa ■ — 


- 

I«13 : .010 

(prt-war) . »' 

i 1920 

1921 

1922* 

ji)t]'orts (CousiKnieeiits) 

£ i £ 

! £ 

£ : 

£ 

into U.K. froiii Jiulia . 

‘18,420,490 1 J08,218,9»>1 ^ 95,721,420 

44,807,742 

47,681,000 

ExjM»rt» to India— 

1 




Biitish pr«idace . 

70,273. 221‘ 70,800,991 181.2.39,0.^41 108, 808, 54^: 

91,621.000 

Forcij'ii and eolonial . 

l,397t010^i 1,059.905; 2,712,081 

2,535,298 1 

1,318,000 

1 Excluding stereo smjtped for Indian Government. 

Provisional figures. 

The principal articles of import from India into the United Kingdom 

(Ibitish returns) :™ 





• — 

; 10‘;4 

! /nr...A\ar) 

1919 

1920 

1921 

t 

• : £ 

£ j 

£ 

£ 

('('.rn uH'.ils . . - 

037,000 i 

1.850,(X)0 1 

1,. 58 8, 000 

680,090 

T.a . . • 

7,839,000 

1(>. 192,000 ' 

15,577,000 

14,872.000 

Wiieat 

. ' 7,999.0('f> 

37 ; 

35,* 00 

2.7o7,OtiO 

Kiee .... 

. ' 87 2, poo 

1,149.000 ' 

4, 7‘ 5.000 

3,456,000 

('otton (Haw) 

1,220 09(J 

4,018.0(X) ' 

5,079,000 

622 000 

! 1 ide.s .... 

. ' 3.j 1,0-00 

2.543.)K)0 

2,184,000 

231,* 00 

Goat 

. . , OS'kOOO 

1. 172, *'00 

2, .532, OOO 

376,000 

Mat.gMiMS(; Ore . 

. . 708,00) 

1,744,000 

2,3M.(X>0 

933.000 

K' ) !>.t 

228 000 

1,242,000 

J,31.5,0.!0 

439.000 

( 'oft (lit S*'cd.s 

i,o;o,upo 

3, 772. (too 

2.956.00') 

540.000 

EiaxSe^Mis . 

J,.»0>4.000| 

ll,7:4^.ot)o 

.5,777,000 

910,000 

(inii;S (ind 

414 « 00^ 

• 1,99.*,0'0 

2,99'( 000 

1,. 3 4 6. 000 


. ' 335,0(70 

4».oi:iooo 

907, CKi.) 

l*i7,000 


9, 182, (»n 

i:(. 4.3 1,00*) 

12.990 0('0 

3.756 000 

Truk .... 

009,0' u 

1.-107, ()(''() 

2 ‘1*0 (X.tO 

576,000 

SlicejtT 

1. *“>.59, 000 

4.2-r).0"O ’ 

2.77*'>,(.tO0 

l,14l,(X)0 


2.83'*,0<*) 

10 002,000 . 

4,479,01*0 

1,7(4,600 

I’ct rolmin Sjiii'j: 

595 OOO 

l,''57,ttOO 

872.0(X) 

261,000 

Ooir’^.urri . 

2 4 8. (too 

800,00' > 

1,159,( O'. 

212,000 

JiUc I\laniifftctnr< « 

2,4.30,000 

0,O73,Ou0 

7,111,(KK) 

2,290,000 

'Du' (diief articles of British produce exported to India are as follows : — 


1913 

1919 j 

1920* 

1921 


(pre-war) 





• £ 

£ ! 

£ 

.4: 

I'oharcy ^ 

20 1 ((t*) 

♦“>3 4.1'* to 

l,M*\<'0(t 

599.000 


. . 4:k5,**o» 

0'l,O<**» ! 

l.O4,5,0<H) 

420,000 

I'aiTitrr.s’ (.’olou s 

783,19*0 

74(t.O*t'J 

1.018,900 

455,000 

trdton Yrttra 

2 2t;8.(W'0 

2.3HI,f:0'> 

6, vS 66, 000 

5,349,iXX) 

(k.)t,[on (io»tds, pn er . 

. , 31,978,000 

:i0.7I7,(>' 0 

75,299,0*)0 

33,737,000 

^ rt.toil Gi70c]S| (it)iris 

87 2. » '00 

872. 01*0 

2, 291, 0( to 

8.51,000 

lt'iplrir-,.'ii(s jind Tool> 

311,000 

-197,000 

1,0‘47,(X)0 

641.000 

Marhuirry . 

4,.5(t2,0(i0 

.5.3* 0.000 

13,502,000 

20.414,1)00 

0 '>n and Steel ftinl Mnnnfactinrs !>,401,oo<) ' 

8.027 "00 

24,05 4, (XX) 

14,313,000 

l>t7i>s u^w Mannfucl Mn'«. 

812,000 

I.Ol7/^)0 

8, M 8, 000 
l,523,""0 

788,090 

Gopjirr and Munufact' n s 

O‘l,‘i|)0 

1 ,050,0<.0 

620.000 

Soap .... 

42:1,000 

• 049,0(10 

1,442 000 

465,000 

r,'i]»er . , . . • 


Oort. 000 

2,8<H.000 

1,481,000 

U ilihor Mnnufaetnn j^ 

228.000 

618,000 

1.157,000 

5ll,lHX) 

l.ocoi'otivns 

. , 875,(KM» 

. ; 1,218,000 

:^*0,00>) 

4.346,)XM) 

4,426,000 

^''•'igoiis and Trucks . 

1,201,000 

2,rt5S,{XXl 

3,876,000 

Motor C’.ms and paji/.s 

. 1 ♦ 473,000 

47.H.OOO 

2,278,000 

1,189,000 

'V oollen piece goods . 

. i 1,08.8,000 

7in,*boo 

8,729,000 

668,000 
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Tlio foreign trade of th^ six largest ports in private merchandise only 
imports and exports, in five years : — 



IS13-14 

(Piv-war) 

1918-10 ^ 

— 
1 lfll9-‘20 

1920-21 

1 1921-22 

i 

Calcutta . . 
Houibay . . 

Hangoou . . 

Madras . . 

Karachi . . 

Tiiti^*orMi . . 

K.s 

irKS..'iO,0-4,499 

131,9;m.»7,947 

33 

‘JO, 88, 4(1, <>78 

• Ks. 
ir.i'.OO 07.784 
U7,70,4.’>,278 
H0,11>,.'>3.aS4 
20, 09, 8 1,01 3 
33.83.20,081 

5. .13 (J.1,44.', 

Us 

217 43, ♦>0,49.'') 
192,08 6.8,010 
32,46.32,933 
‘27,99.09, -70 
3.0 26,vt9,19j 
.s.SS 37,78.8 

Ks. 

2‘2-*>, 98,92, .S'55 
2u5.'<5,77.883 
47,07.59,4 <0 
29,11,50 4*20 
o5 50,87 977 
5,80,12 593 

; Ks. 

i 18.8,54,03.401 
i 178, '4,78, '.»8;4 

I 49,12,9.5,577 

1 27, 2 {,05 400 

I 41,36.47,305 

1 5,45,40. ‘206 

The t loins 

f rontier land-trade (excluding treasure) was during 

five years : — 


- 

K*. Imports 

Ks. Ex}»orls 

K.s, Total 



I<>]7-]s 

lOls-Ui 

1910-J0 

1020-‘Jl 

l:).e9,4:2.1‘74 i 
13,2S.97,7t;u 
14.s:> 03.883 
10,02,19,791 
13,11,00.801 

l‘2,32,.^d),v»,7 

13,09, ‘27.407 
1-5,27,08 420 
1.5,18,78,107 
l‘2..5s.05,7O6 

25,41,92.301 
20. OS, 25. 17::’ 

12, 12,30.3 
:K,‘2i».97,S9s 
0,00,507 



Tlie Trade (cxclutling treasure) with the leadiing traD^djontioi countries 
was as lol lows : — 



Imports from 



Exports to 



1919-‘20 

! 1920-21 

I * 

1921-22 

t 

1910-20 

19 21 >-21 

1921-22 


Rs. I 

R.s. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

R.s. 

Persia 

8. W. Af- 

2,03,310 1 

.3.5,86,014 

46,s7,301 

1,03,47,770 

i,o.'),.3o.;;s2 

.‘^3,7.3,912 

gliAnistaii 

N. E. .\t- 

1,47,. 51, 500 ' 

1,00,11,599 

57,-50, 100 

1,. 5.3, 34,. 501 

1. ‘23. 00. 7 '.'6 

1,13,18,670 

ghani>taij 
Dir, «war. 

1.48,77,323 ; 

32,73,180 

23, 44, SCO 

87,7.5,.3i:j 

.30,41,046 

22,18,06f) 

<fe Bajaur 

liO.U.OlO , 

41.4(.,9.S2 

31..51,<;3S 

80,30.77 

82.11 ,01 2 

(5 5,:; 4, 154 

Biiiicr 

1,16,733 : 


: j„8 1,402 

2,46,812 

6.41 24 2 

2,S-,710 

Knrram 

3,74,136 

50,21,271 

i 57p.O,Ol3 

1 

1,16,18;; 

74,07, 107 

31,4 4,285 

Valley 

1,04,049 

00 .sol 

j 66, Or! 3 

11 37,761 

0 03,:;oo 

3,55.0.53 

Ceiiti-al Asia 

,10,00.805 

20,4 5,818 

I 12,17.1.52 

42,.57,o;^.8 

4;i 00.7.',; 

•^5 07, 105 

Tibet . , 

0 .,7.3 500 

61. .52.121 

1 !,f) 1.3,36 4 

3‘2.04,42I 

.31,. 34,0 Ip 

2.3, ] 

Nepal 

5.20,13.1'0:,' 

5,96 02 ('-07 

5,01,41,607 

2,00 45,472 

‘2,82,02,0.50 

2,49,2 7,469 

Kareniil ^ . ’ 


.3.J, 11,475 

7 35 3*;2 

S 02 441 

4’.6'V.31 

2, 1.5,72 ' 

.Shari States! ■ 

3, 1 2. .80,522 

3,0.8.36,1.87 

{,05,80,7T:{ 

4,S.5,.s 20K 1 
2’',Sii,r'22 

5,17,4 4, ‘220 

4,61 5 7,717 

Siam 

51,75.2.50 

.50,e(»,'.il4 

40 01,76;{ 

24,05 57.3 

16 IS 240 

W. Cliiita 

73,45,821 

06,27.011 

! 8-5,01,7.53 

l,l.5,70,Tc.0 

1,0 1.41.1, .352 

1,00,23,171 


1 Partly lutt rnal aii>l parLly trans-frontier trade. 


The total value of the coasting trade in imports and exports, apart 
from Covernm^iit stoi^r and Government treasijre was, in 191tj 17, 
Ks. 114,18,44,470; in I 9174 .I 8 , fils 1 liO. 74,50. 750 ; in 1918*19, Rs. 
156,80,Cd,439; in 1919-20, Ks. 210,70,07.517; inU»20-«2l, Ks 209,20,51,072 ; 
in 1921-22, Rs, 218,00,4 4,691. Tlnj total (joantity of t lie inland (rail and 
river-boiue) iruj ort and tra<ie of India each amounted to 88,812,000 

tons, va nod at Ks 4,97,71,00,000, iji y>16-17 ; 33,055,000 tons, valued at 
Rs. 513,28,00,000, in 19K-18 ; 38,888,000 tons, valmdat E». 6,15,%2,00,000, 
in 1918-19 ; 31,818,000 tODs.. valued at K«. 7.98,32.^0,000, in 1919-20 ; .and 
33,857,000 toul, valued at Ks. 7,48,53,00,000, in 1920-21. , 






Shipping* and Navigation. 

^ the iiniiiher ai:<i tonnage ot engaged iu the foreign trade which 

nd elear-^d at ijorls in liritish liuiia: — 
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Tlie number of vessels which entered with cargoes in the interportal trade 
was in 1919-20, 89,251 of 9', 046, 328 tons ; in 1920-21, 93,199 ol 11,443,671 
tons; in 1921-22, 99,627 of 14,209,463 tons; ami cleared in 1919-20, 
72,704 of 9,375.3:2 tons ; in 1920 21, 76,706 of 12,012,817 tons ; in 1921-22, 
77,456 of 14,002,077 tons. 

The number and lounaj^e of vessels built or first registered at Indian 
ports for live years . — 


Built 

Registered 


I'.*l3-14 i 
(Pre-war) 


1918- 1< 


1919-‘20 1 1920-21 


1921-22 


N'o. T.m- s-o,: Ton- ^ ,Toi.. ;„ | 
uage ; , nage , | iiage ; ! 


Ton- 
nage i 


No-! 


Ton- 

nage 


141 .) 

212 2: 


311 2;i 2 <i, 2<;4 20(» : 2 i,(.i 3: 154 , s 570:140: 0,110 

282 ::3'J 39.550 300 30,270 100 18,453 19li33,lt0 


Internal Communit^ations. . 

I. Roads. 

The following table shows approximately the length in miles of roads 
maintained by pudlie autlnu'ities throughout the country - — 


Prt'vince 

Met-ali^'d Miles 

UnmetaUed Miles; 

Total Miles 

Bengal. 

(1520-19211 

3,212'28 

t :.2,*;o5-3l 

35,847 ■59 

Assam 


512-77 

5,51 2-07 

r05 4 84 1 

Bihar rtmI Ori.s.sa 


0 ' ' - 


19,248 

Unite<l Frovs. 

,, 

<.4 >5 "23 

27.131-53 

.34, 5 •'<1 76 

Perijub 


2.937 01 

22,ind.n5 

25,. 43 00 

Burma. 

(1920-1921) 

2.‘259-i0 

11,1 142 -25 

1 3,392 -n 

(.Central Piov'? aid 

lb. rar ,, 

4.10‘* 

3.902 

S.lOl 

Madras 


IS.tuO-ll 

7!995-,:0 

2*>,3-'.0-10 

BomViav 


8,314 

2u,l(.4 

2S.448 

N.W.K. Pros-. . 


1.125*4 » 

*•45-83 

1,771 -.92 2 

CoorK . 


23 ^ 

179 

417 

Rujpntana , 

, j 

31!* 

2S0 1 

0(5 

Baluchistan 


9 '5 -57 

31S-12 

1,.3.34 0!*« 

Militarv wnrk^ . 

(10K^-102rt> 

2.089 c.'i 

1.04S*Ot 

3 138 4 9 


^ Ex Uudes oso-77 OtmUh paihs. 

2 ExeluUtiS (a) 3:7‘70 ^etv eeaMe fair-wc;! ' ln‘r r-'ads : (b) r.otPSO brnlle jh-Uih ; ;iiid 
(c) 1.415-;G ror'id' i< j»aiie'i bv d stri'-t boards. 

• Excludes ITS’lh) .serviceable fair-wpathcr aiid tein}>oraiy road.s anu l,5'.i0 0O bridle 
paths. 

In several provimuM cert lin of tlie laritc canals whicli are priruarily in- 
tmided for ir/igation ;n e nl^o ii.sed for navigation I y eniiijtry boats and barges 
of shallow drauglit. Tin- b-n-^^tb of navignble ebannel in the several provinces 
is: — M:idra>, 1,349 udb'>, ; United pMjviiices, 412 in hs ; Punjab, 259 miles ; 
Bengal, 1,396 miles ; Riliai and Oii.s.'.a, 501 miics ; Burma, 87 indcs. 

An e tirnate has rficcmtl / bi-on sanctioned thr tin* ptopO'C'! Crand Trunk 
Cain! in Renga], wbich wdi b-rm a very important addition to the navigable 
w'atervvaysof t' e Provin*^:e. 'Die canal will be 22 mi ch in length, and wiijeon- 
nect tile, lloogliiy Hivei at (3abg.it tv vith tlie navigable rivers ol Kjistein Bengal. 

Inland steamer navi^atioti i> almost exclusively coritincd bo Burma and 
to the < iang'-s-Rralimaputra-Megna group of water wavs, wbich connect 
Bengal witli. Brhur ami Orissa on the one side, <and w ith Assam on tlie oth(3r. 

A limited nuudier of vcs.sels ply 4*11 the Irnhia River, but this will 
probably cease when the large irrigation canals in^ the Punjab and Sind, at 
present under inve.stigation, are constructed. 
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IL Railways. ^ 

Miles open Miles open Miles open Miles open 

1913-14. 34,056 I 1016 -17 36,286 I 1918-19 36,616 I 1920-21 37,029 
1915-16 . 35,833 j 1917-18 36,333 I »1919-20 36,735 | 1921-22 37,265 


The railways open on March 31, 1922, were as follows ; — 

Miles, 

State lines worked by the Slate 7,698 

State lines* worked by companies ..... 19,107 

Branch line Companies’ railways iiiidcr Guarantee and Rebate •, 

teims ......... . 2 265 

Companies' lines sub3i<Use<l by the Central or Local Governments 2,306 

Unassisted Conij'ianies’ lines ...... 78 

IMstriet Board lines ... • . . 237 

CoTiijianies’ lines .subsidised l^y District Boaids , . 307 

Indian State lines workc^d by Indian States . , . 2,951 

I ndnan State lines W’orked by the Main Line .... 1,483 

( '(nnpaiiies’ lines guaranteed 1 y Indian States ... 760 

Tjines in Foreign terry,ory worked by British Indian Railway 

Companies 74 

Total . . 37,266 


I'he gauges of llio Indian railways are; (1) d’he Standard, or 5ft. 6in. 
(18,:U0 miles in 1021 22) ; (2) The Metre, or 3ft. 33in. (15,271 mile.s) ; and 
(3) The Special gang«*H of 2i't. 6in. and 2ft. (3,676 ndles). 

The total cajutal expenditure on Railways to the end of 1921-22, in- 
clndiinr lines under eon.strnetion and sutveyji<tc,, was as follows : — 

Rg. 

State lines worked liy the State ..... 1,72,11,03,000 

State lines worked ])y companies . . . . 4,08,36,70,000 

Ihaneh line Cum])anies' railways under Gnni'anlfe and 

iiei^ate terms ....... 17,20,69,000 

('oni|)anios’ line.s subsidised by the Central or Local 

Governments 18,05,69,000 

Bria.s.sisted CompaniesMines ...... 45,37,000 

Ih-strict Board Lines ....... Ol,04,000 

('oni]»anies’ lines subsidised by I)istri(‘t Bonids . . 1,51,63,000 

Indian i>tate lines woiked by Indian States . . . 14,66,72,000 

Indian State lines worked by the Main Line . . . 8,95,70,000 

t 'ein])anies’ lines guaranteeii In’ Indian States . . 9,40.41,000 

Lirjcs in Foieign teiiitory worked by British Indian- 

Kailwny Companies* 2,07,33,000 

Uin lassilicd I'.xpenditure, including collie.iie.s, kc. . . 1,93,84,000 

Total .... 6,56,06,24,000 

Passengers carried in 1921-22, 550,886,900; 1920-21, 559,246,100. 
Aggregate tonnage of good.s and live stock in 1921-2‘ji^ 86,248^00 ; 1920-21, 
37,512,00Tf tons. Gross earnings on raib^piys during 1921-22, 92,886,700/. 
agahrst 01,987,600/. djiriiig 1920-21. AVoiiiiig expenses in 1921-22, 
70,709^500/., or 76*22 per cent, of the gross earnings, as compared with 
60,200,400/., or 65*54 per cent, in 1920-21. Netf earning.s, 22,087,700/. in 
1021-22, against 31,697,200/. in 1920 -21 ; avemge return on tlie capital 
expe,n(lit\ir# 3*41 per cent., again.st 5*06 per cent, nn 1920-21. The net 
lo.s;s to the State, after nutating all charges for interest, &c., was 9,273,000/. 
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in 1921-22, against a working proht ot‘ 6,650,000^. in 1920-21. The railway 
staff in 1921-22 numbered 6,858 Europeans, 11,831 Anglo-Indians, and 
735,789 Indians ; total, 754,478. 

India and Ceylon have been connected by rail and steamer ferry combined, 
the steamers plying betweer Dlianusnkodi Point on Rameswaram Island and 
Tftlaimannar in Ceylon. A project has also been prepared for replacing the 
ferry by a railway, to be constructed on a causeway laid over the reef 
known as Adam’s Bridge. 

III. POS'JS, TeLEORAPH.% and TELErilONES. 

In 1922 there were 69,674 post-ofiicesand letier-boxes, against 753 in 1856. 

In the fiscal year ended March 31, 1922, the number of letters, jiost-cards, 
and money-orders pa.s.siug throngh the post-offices was 1,293.016,553 ; of 
newspapers 78,260,850; of parcels 12,662,997 ; and of packets 71,258,310 ; 
being a total of 1,455,198,740. The fdlowing table gives statistics for 
five years : — 


Year ended 

Number of Letters* < 

Post ! 

1 Letto-r 

TOVal 

i Total 

March 31 

NewsjtajierK, Ac. i 

Offices j 

Boxes 

Ryfcnne 

.fi 

Expenditure 

£ 


1,147,922,708 

19,410 i 

i 49,749 

2,774.015 

2,301,031 

1919 

l,229,3-)6.r.41 

1*J,446 

• 49.838 

3,02o;i87 

2,04.3,905 

]9'20 

1,301^740,. 39.3 

19,439 

j .50,0.'>.3 

3,.5.50.'J73 

2,005,00.3 

1921 

1,4 20, 004,. ‘.60 

i 19,490 

•‘)0,02J 

3,571, 2 i(> 

also;! 070 

1022 

L4.‘’)fi,198.740 

i 10, 5.^7 

! 50,117 

3,884,978 

4,27.5,144 


The following are statistics of the Covernment tolcgrapbs for five 
years : — 

: ‘-7 ; 


Tear ended 

Number of 

Nhinbcr of 

Revenue 

Revenue 

Number of 

March 31 

Mile.s of Wire Miles of Line, 

Receipts 

£ 

Charges 

£ 

Paid MevHhageH 

1918 

347,906 

87,714 i 

1,645,683 

£18,197 

19.897.787 

1919 

357,472 

87,814 

2,157,8-18 

980,821 

21,314,943 

1920 

. 369,273 

88,417 

2,515,321 

1,443,779 

20,275,352 

1921 

. 387.3!t5 

89.711 

2,337,15.5 

1,791,806 

19,89.3,162 

1922 

• 

412,023 

91,760 

2,319,837 

2,007,025 

20,611,459 


There were 10,471 telegraph office.s in India on March 31, 1922. 

The number of wireless stations maintained and worked by the Dc*i)ait- 
inent of Posts and Telegrapljs was 22 on March 31, 1922, of whvdi eight were 
coast stations available for general jmblic correspondence with ships at .sea, 
and the remainder performed inland .services. 

The telephone system is in the hand.s of* the Post and Teh‘graj*h 
Department, but telephone exchanges have been established in Calcutta, 
Madras, Bombay, AhmedaViad, Karachi, Rangoon, and Moulmcin, by private 
companies, under liccnce.s from the Oovernnient. In 1922 there were 10 
telephone exchanges, with 23,958 connections, established by the licen-SfMl 
companies, and 255 exchanges with 11,988 connections establislicd by the 
Department. 

r * 

Money and Credit. 

The total, value of the a:Iver, nickel, copper, and bronze coined in Briti.ih 
India from 1835 to 1920-21 inclnaive was Re. 7,58,70,99,611, including 
Rs. .50,14,78,068, the va'ue of 221,003,91.0 British dollars; Rs. ^1,18,962, 
the value of 45,374,678 Straits dollars; Rs. 118,55^,631 and Rs. 29,82,274, 
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the ralue of subsidiary silver coinage for the St^ijiits Settlements and Ceylon 
rrspectively ; Rs. 2,43,47,157, the value of coinage for the Egyptian Govern- 
ment ; Rs. 10,10,700, the value of pennies and halfpennies for the Australian 
Commonwealth ; Rs. 94,32,310, representing the value of nickel, bronze and 
copper coins for the Ceylon and Straits Governments. The heaviest coinage 
in any one year was struck in 1918-19. The value of money coined at the 
Calcutta and liombay Mints in the last five years was as follows : — 


Yearcn<te<l i 
M&rch 31 

Silver 

j Nickci^ I 

Copper 

! n ! 

Bronze j 

Total 


Rs. 

1 Rs. ' 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rk. 

1917 

32,32,79,270 

30,35,1951 

43,760 

*7,06,556 

! 32,70,64,771 

1918 

24,81,62,844 

; 46,66,745- 

20,000 

i 20,83,600 . 

25,49,32,690 

54,01,62,327 

1919 

52/21,19,625 

1,58,59,132' 

— 

i 21,83,550 

1«20 

38,00,77,755 

2,50,24,650 

2,500 

1 82,96,281 

40,84,01,192 

1921 

4,51,95,363 

69,71, 482 i 

20,000 

; 20,08,871 

5,41,95.716 


All Act providing for the closing of the Indian Mints to the 
unrestricted coinage of silver for the public was passed in 1893. 
Provision was made (1) for the receipt of gold coin and bullion at the 
Mints in exchange for ru})ees at a ratio of 1$. id. per rupee; (2) for the 
receipt of sovereigns and half-sovereigns in payment of Government dues; 
ami (3) for the issue of currency notes in Calcutta and Bombay in exchange 
for gold coin or bullion. By a Notification of the 11th September, 1897, 
sovereigns and half-sovereigns were also received at the Reserve Treasuries, 
at the rate of Rs, 15 for the sovereign. • • 

An Act (XX 1 1, of 1899) declared the soverefgn legal tender, 15 ru|>ees to 
the sovereign. No gold was coined in India down to 1917, hut the question 
of such coinage W'as examined by a Royal Commission appointed in 1912. 
The recommendations made by the Royal Commi.ssion arc under the con- 
j^idoration of the Government of India. In view of tl)e strain imposed by 
war conditions on India’s metallic money, a branch of the Royal Mint was 
cstabli.shed at Bornliay, at the end of 1917, for coining into sovereigns the 
pdd bullion and foreign coin received into the Paper Currency Reserve, 
ill order to make the metallic part of tliis Reserve available as legal tender. 
1‘owcr was also taken by legislation for the coining in India of a 15-nipee 
gold coin (gold mohur), of the same size, weight, and fineness as the 
sovereign, aii^ a number of these coins was struck at the Bombay Mint from 
May to August 1918. Sovereigns w’ere minted between August and December 
1918, but since April 1919 the IJranch Mint has been closed. 

Owing, however, to th<? rise in the value of the rupee, which began in 
1917, it was decided early in 1920 to fix its value, after a transitional 
period, at Rs. 10 to the gold sovereign, in accordance with* the recom* 
nicmlations of tlic Indian Cuvrency Committee (1919). By a communique 
dated the 2nd February, 1920, the Finance Department Notification of the 
lltli September, 1897, mentioned above, and a notification dated llth 
Doceinbcr^lOOfi, autbori.sing the receipt of sovereigns^ and lialf sovereigDvS at 
the Mints, were cancelled. Bills were pas^d i* September, 1920, amending 
tlu' Indian Coinage and"ra{>er Currency Acts and fixing the legal tender 
vabie of the sovereign and liulf sovereign at R.s. 10 ^nd lia. 5 respectively. 

The Coinage Act of 1 906 provided for the introduction of a* subsidiary 
nickel one-ainia piece and the substitution of a bronze currency for the 
existing copper coins. coinage of copper was accordingly discontinued 

wjth effect from August 1,*1906. The issue of the nickel one-wuna piece was 

U 9 > * 
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commenced with efTect fr(yTi August 1, 1907. In the Indian Coinage 
Amendment Act of 1918 (I V. of 1918), provision was made for tlic coinage 
of a new nickel two-anna piece, and coins of this denomination were issued 
from April, 1918. The issue of foiuyanna and eight-anna nickel pieces was 
authorised by the Indian Ccrinago {Amendment) Act, 1919 (XXL of 1919). 

Since 1900, rupees have been coined as required to meet public 
demands. The entire profit accruing to Government on the coinage up to 
^larch 31, 1907, and during the year 1912-13, and half such profit for the 
years \907-08 and 1908-09 were placed ^o the credit of a separate fund 
termed the Gold Standard Reserve, with tnc object of ensuring the stabilit)*^ 
of the currency policy of Government. Any profit arising from this source, 
is at present credited entire, to the Gold Standard Reserve. On August 31, 
1921, the Reserve amounted to 39,629,470L 

On July 16, 1861, an Act was passed by the Government of India pro- 
viding for the issue of a paper currency tlfrougli a Government department of 
Public Issue, by moans of promissory notes. Circles of issue were establjsbed 
from time to time, as found necessary, and the notes w§re made legal tender 
within the circle for which they were issued, and rendered payable at the 
place of issue, and also at the capital city of the Ptesidency. Subsequent 
legislation has relaxed the rigidity of the circle sy.stem. Notes of the values 
of one, two-aiid-a-half, five, ten, fifty, and a hundred nipeos are now legal 
tender throughout British India, and the lirnitatiou of currency to the circle 
of issue is confined to notes of higher denominations. There are now seven 
circles of issue with their headquarters at Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
Rangoon, Cawnpore, Lahore, and Karachi. 

Total values of notes in circulation on March 31 in six years, including 
the not^s held in government^ trc'asuries and the Presidency banks : — 


1913-14 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 


R.S. 

66,11,75,935 1918-10 

67,73,34,540 1919-20 

86,37,51,735 1920-21 

99,79.37,599 


Kh. 

1,53,46,47,700 

1,74,52,16,960 

1,66,15,69,750 


Banks , — Under the Imperial Bank of India Act No. XLVII. of 1920, 
which came into force from .January 27, 1021, the three Presidency Bank.s 
have been amalgamated into the Imperial I hank of India with local head 
offices at Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. 

The following table shows the ‘Capital,’ ‘Rc.serve,’ ‘Public and othe 
Deposits,’ at the three banks at the close of the calendar yeaj- lOtO and o 
the united banks in 1921. 


P.nid-up Capital 
Reserve . 
Public Deposits 
Other Deposits. 


I Bank of liengal Bank of Madras lianl: of Bombav 
1920 i 1920 192(1 


Rank of India 

1921 


a:* 

2,0(JO,000 

33,984,0fK) 


760,000 

1,187,000 

16.790,000 


1,000,000 
1,2 CO, wo 
*3,501,000 

20,960,000 


6, 022, loo 
1,1 16,400 
6,,SOO,IOO 
06,779,900 


I Tile flguiVs in sterling are on the basi-s of Us. 10 =» >:l. ^ 

Includes 250,000/. set asid a.s Preserve against, dejaecialion of investments. 


There were 17 exchange banks doing bu.siiiess inTndia in 1921, and their 
deposits in Jlndia were 75^196,000/. 

The number of Joint Stock Companies registered a.s engaged in banking 
or loan operations in Ii^dia on March 3f, 1918, w'as 642. Most these com- 
panies consist of sociotie.s with a relatively small cental. 
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Statistics of the Post OCQce Savings banks fo» four j’ears : — 


- 

Doiiosit^rs 

1 Balance at end of 
Y ear 



r* . Rs. 

1915 16 

1,660,000 

15.32.12.000 

16.59.53.000 

1916 17 

1,647,000 

1917-18 

1,637,000 

16,58,46,000 

1918- 19 

•1.^7,000 

18,82,44,000 


Currency, Weights, and Measures. 


The niHiiey, weiglits, and iuca.snre.s of India, and the British equivalents 
are lyjw as follows : — 

4 Farthing. 

'-'1 Piet . . , = 14 Farthing. 

= 1 Anna . . , = Penny. 

=r 1 Ixupt-i . . .= 2s. 

= H. 

Prior to Septcrnher, 192<»5 15 rupee.s = l/. 

The nij^ee weighs one tola (a tola = 180 grains), *916 tine. 

Nickel 4 and 8 anna pieces have b<*eri introduced into India (1919). 

'riie sum of 1,00,000 rupees ir, called a ‘ lakh,’ and of 1,00,00,000 a ‘ crore ' 
' rn]:eo.s. A ‘ lakh ’ of rupee.s is now equivalent to 10,000/. 


The Pi 2 

3 . 

4 Pic% or 1*2 .IJic 
1 6 A 71 nos 

1 0 Rupcf .S' 


82^ lbs. avoirdupois, 
23 lbs. nearly. 

25 lb.s. nearly. 

180 gr. 

36 inclics. 


The Maiind of Hengal of 40 ucrs 
,, ,, Pjoinbay 

,, ,, Madras 

,, Tola 

,, (774: of Hengal 

An Act to ju’ovide for tlic ultimate atloption of a uniform system of 
weiglit.s and mca.sures of capacity throughout British India was passed 
by the (lovcrnor-Ocncral of India in Council in 1871. This Act, 
however, has never been brought into operation. The matter was again 
consiilered by a Weiglits and Measures Committee, appointed in 1913, and 
the evidence was generally in favour of a uniform system, provided there is 
not a too Radical change from the existing practice. The report of the Committee 
is under the cs^)nsidc*ration of the Government of India. 


Statistical and othei; Books of Reference concerning India. 

1. Official Publications. 

A ration : Rej-ftrts on the vanou.s jirovinces. Annual.— Statistics of Krilish 
lo'lia. Annuftl. Calcutta. 

Agricultural Statistics of Iinlia. Annu.al. Calcutta. 

Army: Indian Army List. Qnaitcrly. 

Ilunks. I^y^tistical Tables. Calrntfn. Annual. 

Finance: Accounts and Esliniates, ExplanaUdy Dtjmoranduni. Annual. — Estimat©.'* 
of Revenue and Expendituy*. Annual. -Financial SUtonieut of the GoTcrnmeut of India 
with di.scu.ssiou in the Lc^iRmtive Council. Annual.—ilomc Accounts. Annual.— Income 
and Expenditure under sjierifl^d hc.ads. Annual. , 

Gazctleer.s : T)ie Imperial Gazetteer of India. 2nd ed, 26 vols. coiniHeted in 1D09. 
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BALUCHISTAH. 

Goyernineilt, &C. — A country occupying the extreme we.stern corner of 
th©' Indian Empire, approximately between lat, 24'" 54' and 32° 4' N., and 
between long. fO" 5G' a7i‘d 70° 15' E, ; extreme length from E. to^W. about 
550 miles ; breadth about 440 ; fcrea, 134,638 square rnilc.s ; population 
(1921 census), 799,625, Bounded on the N. by Afglmnistdn and the North- 
West Frontier Province, op the E. by Sindh, the Panjab, and a ]»art of the 
Frontier Prairince, on the S. by the Arabian Sea, on the W. by Persia, 
the boundary disputes with which were settled in 1905. The mairi divisions 
constituting an area of*134,638 square miles are ; (1) Bntish ITaldcliistiin 
proper, with area of about 9,096 square miles, con.sisting of tracts 
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assigued to the British Government by treaty -^lin 1879; (2) Agency Terri- 
tories, with an area of about 45,132 square miles, composed of tracts which 
have from time to time been acquired by lease, or otherwise brought under 
control, and placed directly under Bri^sh oflicers ; and (3) the native States 
of Kaldt and Las Bela, with an area of about 80,410 srjuare miles, the 
former consisting of a confederation of tribes under the Khan of Kaldt, and 
stretching westwards to Persia, while tlie latter occupies the alluvial valley 

between the Tab and Ilald ranges from the sea to Bela. 

» 

British ami Administered Tci\ltory . — British Residents were appointed 
to tlie courts of the Khans of Kaldt from the middle of the nineteenth century, 
a!id British expeditions passed through the Boldn on their way to Kandahar 
and Afghanistan, but up to 1876 the country was considered independent. 
In 1875 Sir Robert Saiuleinan, the founder of the V>alutdiLstan Province, first 
entered the country; in 1877 the «r:an ton merit of Quetta, which is now the 
heac^uarters of the Administration, was occupied by British troops, and 
ill 1879 the administration of the district was taken over on behalf of the 
Khan of Kaldt. After the Afghan war, 1878-81, the districts of Pishin, 
Shorarud, Diiki, Siblf and Slidlirig were assigned to the British and in 
November, 1887, were formally constituted as Britisli Baluchistan. In 1883, 
tlie districts of Quetta and Bobin were made over by tlie Klidn to the British 
01 ) an annual quit-rent of 25,000 rupees and 30,000 rupees respectively. In 
1886, the Bori valley, in which is now the cantonment of Loralai, was occupied. 
Ill 1887, tlio Klietran country, now known as tlic Baikbdn tahsil, was 
brouglit under British control ; in 1 889 British authority was established in the 
Zliob valley and Kdkar Khurfmn ; in 1896 Chdgai and Western Siiijrani were 
included in administered territory ; in 1899 Nuskhi Niabar. was made over 
by tlic Klidn of Kaldt on an annual <|uit-rent 6f 9,000 rupees ; and in 1903 
the Nasirdbdil talisil was acquired from the Khan on an annual (juit*rent of 
117,r)00 rupees. The area of British and administered territory, including 
tribal areas, is 51,228 sq. miles, and the population (1921) 420,648 (males 
255,014, females lO.gbTl). The head of the civil administration is the Chief 
Commissioner and Agent to the Oovernor-Gcncral. The area under his direct 
adiiiinistration is divided into 6 districts, each in cliargc of a Political Agent 
as follows ; Quetta- Pishin, Sibi, Zhob, Loralai, Boldn Pass, Chdgai. The 
Political Agent in charge of the Boldn PaSvS is also Political Agent for Kaldt 
and LavS Bela. The revenue admini.stration of the Province is entrusted to 
an oflictw who is styled the Revenue and Judicial Commiasioner. 

In the tCirectly administered territory the chief items of revenue are: 
Land revenue, excise, court fees and stam]Ks, and judicial fines. In 
some places the land revenue is levied in money in accordance with a fixed 
as.scsRinent, hut generally^it is levied in kind. Tliis i.s nsually one-sixth of 
the crop ; but in the Sihi tahsil it is two-ninths, and on the lands of the 
8bebo and Khushdil irrigation canals, conslmcted by the Government, the 
proportion is one third. In Kasirdbdd the assessment per acre of the 
cultivated area varies from 8 annas to Ks, 4 according to the crops mised 
iind means of water-supply. For revenue purposes each district is divided 
into tahiils, each of which is in charge of an Imflan oflicial known as a 
Tabsildar, wlio has a Naib-Tiihsildar, K^nunitos and Patwaris subordinate 
to him. The revenue from all sources in 1020-21 was Rs. 21,14,258; and 
in 1921 22, Us. 18,87,938, , 

Alnaost all cases in which local men are concerned are* referred to 
‘councils ^ elders' (locally called for settlement along the well- 
tried lines of the ancvpnt customary and tribal* law. This system of 
settlement of cases form® an integral and essential part of ^ho machinery 
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for the acliuinistratioD of Civ^l aud Criminal justice in Raluchistan. Appeals 
from, or rather applications for revision of, the decisions when confirmed 
by the district otlicers, lie to tlie Agent to the Governor* General and Chief 
Commissioner in Baluchistan. Casei| in which aliens are concerned are 
settled by Regular Courts mid the highest court of appeal in such cases 
is the Judicial Commissioner in Baluchistan. 

Regular troops are cantoned at Quetta, Chanian, Fort Sandenian, aud 
Loralai, and detachments are stationed at different places, principally in the 
Zhob and Loralai Districts, for the preservation of law aud order. There 
i.s also a police force, supplemented by levies and the Zhoh levies, Makrdri 
and Chagai Levy Corps. The latter are recruited from the local tribes, and 
have their own leading men as officers. 

The medical work of the Province is under the Residency Surgeon and 
Chief Medical Officer, and there arc Civil Surgeons at Quetta, Sibi, Loralai, 
Fort Sandeman and (’hainan, and Civil Assistant -Surgeons at Quetta, Sibi, 
Kuiatand Panjgur, and Railway Assistant-Surgeons at Shahrig and Mach. 

The Native States of Kaldl and Las Bela -. — The leading chief of Kalat 
is His Highness Sir Mir Mahmud Khan, G.LM. E., JNiji Khan or 

Wall of Kalat, who succeeded on the abdication of his father, the late 
Mir Khudiidad Kbi’ui, in November, 1S93. 

The Khan of Kalat is the head of a confederacy of chiefs, but the 
extent of bis control has now been considerably reduced. In all im})oi'lant 
matters he is amenable to the advice of tlie Agent to tlie (lovernor-General 
in Baluchistan, who also arbitrates in disputes Ix'tween the Kluiu and minor 
chiefs. The area of Kalat State, including Mikrdii and Khaidn, is 73,278 
square miles, and the population 328,281 (1921 census). 

The Khan’s revenue, including the subsidies and rents for the leased 
aieas paiil by the British Government, amounts to about 13,00,000 rupees 
annually. The Khan lias an irregular force of 2b 1 cavalry, infanlrv, and 
artillery, and 12 guns. He a].so maintains a b''dy of Imperial Service Tioojls 
numbering loO men. The chief towns in the State are Kaliit, 3Ia.stung, 
Pdiag, Gaudawa, Dadhar, 'I’uibat, ami Panjgur. 

The ruling chief of Las Bela ha.s the title of Jam. Jam Mir Khan, the 
great-grandfather of the present chief, succeeded iu 1840 ; Jim Ali Khan, 
his grandfather, succeeded in 1889 ; Jam Mir Kamal Khan, C.I.E., his father, 
succeeded in 1896, and Mir Ghularn Muhammad Khan, the ]>resent chief, iu 
March, 1921. The area of the State is 7,132 square miles ; jioj^dation, 
50,696 (1921 census) : revenue varies from 3 to 4 Iakh.s. The* J;lm lias an 
irregular force of 58 infantry and 3 guns ; military police force, 61 men 
and a State band of 11. Before the British occupation the ruler of Las Bela 
was a feudatory of the Khan of Kaldt, but in recent times the connection 
has almost entirely ceased. I'hc State is under the control of the Political 
Agent in Kalat. 

General, — I'hc most numerous races in Baluchistan are the Brahui, 
Pathan and Baloch, 528,234. The Brahuis occupy the centre of the 
country stretching through Chagai to meet the Baloch of Western Sanjrani, 
and southward* to the^La^is and the Baloch of Makran. The I^thans are 
chiefly contained within Briti 4 i.h aif l administered territory. The Baloch are 
distributed through the southern regions in t)»e Maari and Bugti country, 
the Kachhi jilain, the Na.sirabH<l tah.sil, the Domoki, Uinrani, and Kaheri 
country, and Makran. l^io La.sis (23,212), are almost wholly confined to 
Las BMa, the term Lasi being of moderii invention. The other inhabitants 
are either scattered, as* the Cluittas and Saiads, pr are subject races and 
occupational groups such as the Jat cultivators 6f the Kachhi plain, the 
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Dehwdr cultirators of the uplands, the Darzad|i]i3 and Naqibs of Makrdn, 
and the Ghularns who are of servile origin. There are also indigenous 
Hindus (17,479) living under the protection of the tribes and carrying on 
the trade of the country. i 

« 

Religfion and Instruction. — The religion of the native population 
is either Mussulman, in general of the Sunni sect, or Hindu. The Mussul- 
mans numbered (1921) 7»iil,477 ; Hindus, 51,348 ; Christians, 6,693 ; Sikhs, 
7,741 ; others, 366. At the ciosc^of 1919-20 there were 76 Government and 
aided and unaided schools in the province ; 7 of these were for girls, and 
one was a Kumpean school for boys ami girts. Of the 3,606 [uipils 622 were 
girls. Nearly half the pu[iil.s were llindu.s, children .of men from Sind and 
the Panjab in trade or in Government service. Insides these there were 202 
private schools with 2,6.51 pupils. 

Production and Industry.— The country consists largely of barren 
mountains, deserts and stony plains; its climate i.s subject to the extremes 
of lieat and cold, and the rainfall is uncertain and scanty. Here and there 
the nionntaiiis are tree-clad, and cultivation is carried on wherever w^ater is 
fonml. An attempt is being made to bud the wild olive trees of the 
country with buds from cultivateil Kuropean olives. The experiment seems 
to show that the olive cultivation is very lucrative in the Harjiai Valley, and 
the pi'(!.scnt Forest oHieer intemls to extend it. An olive-oil industry may bo 
.siibsoquently esUbli.shed. d'lie agricultural j>roducts are wheat, barley, millet, 
Inrerne, rice, maize, and potatoes ; while grapes, apricots, peaches, apples, 
and melons are grown in abimdance. Panj^ur in Makrdn is famous for its 
datrs. Among wild animals are the markkru.^ urial (wild-shcejO) Sind ibex, 
ravinc-deer, bear, and panther, and the chief ilomestic animals are the camel, 
lioise.s, oxen and cows, and donkeys. 

I/itlle is yet known of the mineralogy of the country. Iron and lead are 
found near Khuzdilr ; coal is worked at Khost on the. Sindh-Pishiii railw^ay, 
and in the Sor hills near Quetta. Asbestos and chromite have been found 
in ZIiol, and chromite also in the Quetta Pishin district. There are oil 
si)vingH at Khattan in tin? Marri country, but these arc not now worked. 
Sulphate of iron has been found in Kalat and sulphate of aluminium in 
Chagai. Salt is manufactured in Pishin, in the Zhob district, and in the 
Kalat State. Promising deposits of salt were discovered in 1917-18 
in tli^ Chagiii district, development of which is under consideration. 
Local mamifactures are unimportant. A few matchlocks and other 
wea]>ons are made, and various kimls of irouw’ork for agricultural pur- 
po.s(‘s. The nomad tribes make felts, rough blankets, and mgs. Braliui 
women arc famous for llicir ueedle-work. Leather-work aiul pottery are 
manufactured in Kachhi. There is a brewery as well as a government 
di.Mtillery for the manufacture of country spirit at Quetta, and also mills for 
grinding flour, pro.s.siug chaff, manufacturing })atciit coal-fuel, and ice. 
A museum at Quetta was opened in 1906. The Indian Staff College wa.s 
opened at Quetta in 1907. ^ 

Conjmerce. — The land traflic with fndi^^ passes either by railway or by 
the routes from Kalat niul Las Bela to Sind, and through the Loralai district, 
to the Punjdb. The value of the trans-frontier^ im]>orts (excluding purely 
tran.sit trade between places in Baluchistan, and the trade by road 
between Karachi and Kalat and Ws Bela) from Kalat ami Las Bela into 
Hulia in 1918-19 was 4'^. 14,46,561, and of the exf)orts from India to Kalnt 
and Las Bela, Rs. 5,51,366. (This traus- frontier trade i.<| regarded since 
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April 1, 1919, as internal traffic, and statistics are discontinued.) The chief 
exports from the Province .fre fruit, drugs, lish, mats, and wool ; imports 
consist of piece-goods, chiefly of Indian manufacture, metal ware, tea, sugar, 
and canned goods. 

Over-sea trade is carried on through ports on the Makian coast with 
India, the exports consisting of dates, matting and dried fish, and the im- 
ports chiefly of piece-goods and food grains. The greater part of this trade 
is with the Bombay Presidency. 

The principal im]<orts into Baluchistan Jfioin foreign countries, viz., 
Afghanfetan and Persia, are fruit, ghee, •wool, sheep, horses and ponies. 
Piece-goods in large quantities, indigo, tea, sugar, and metals are sent to these 
countries througli Balucliistan. 

CommUIlications.— roads connect the more important centres in 
the directly administered places. Ther^^ are D76 miles of metalled and 
partly metalled roads and 2,130 of nnmetalled roads and paths. ^ 

The North-Western railway, which has the standard gauge of 5ft. 6in., 
enters Baliichistan near Jhatpat and crosses the Kachhi plain to Sibi, where 
it bifurcates, one branch going by Harnai and tlic otlier by Quetta, and re- 
unites at Bostan, whence the line runs to Chainan. A line of railway to 
Nushki 82i miles long, which cost about 7,000,000 rupees, was opened 
for traffic in 1905, and an extension of the railway line from Nushki up 
to Duzdap on the Persian border, and also a short lino from Khanai toHindu- 
bagh, a distance of about 45 iniles, were completed in 1917. 

There is a complete and frequent postal service in British and adminis- 
tered territory, extendingto Kahit and through Duzdapto Seistan and Meslicd. 

A network of telegraph wir^s covers the north-ea.stern portion of the 
Province and extends to Ka];ft, and westwani.s via Nushki to Killd Robat, 
where it connects with the Irido-lvaropcan system, while a further line laid 
down in 1907 connects India with Persia and Europe, via lios Bela, Panjgur, 
and Nok Kundi. 

Agent to Governor -General in Baluchistan. — fl’lie Ifon. F. W. .lohnslon, 
C.S.L, 


Works of Keference. 

The AdmiiiUtiation Report of the Baluchistan A<?ency, Annual. Calcutta. * 
Accounts relating to the Trade by Laud of British India witli Korei^in Countries. 
Annual. Calcutta. • 

Census of India, 19‘J1. Baluchistan. • 

Aitchison's Treaties. 

The District Gaz^ttrcrs of Baluchistan. • 

Uoidieh{^\r T. II.), The Indian Borderland. liondon, 1901. 

McLeod Jnnex (General J. J,), Lifeand Times of General .Sir. Tames Browne. T.ondon,l90r>. 
McMahon (Sir A. II.) and Holdieh (.Sir T. H.), Papers on the North-Western Bordei- 
Unds of BalTlchi^t;in in ‘ Geographical Journal.' Vol. ix. pp. 392-410. London, 1K97. 
Bonaldihoy (Earl of), Sport and Politics under an Ea-stem Bky. Edinburgh, 1902. 


t ♦ 

SIKKIM. 

An Indian State in Lh5 Himalayas, bounded on tlie N. by Tibet, on 
the E, by the Tibetan district of ChunBji, and by Bhutan, on the S. by 
the British district of Darjiling, and on the W. by Nepal. KxtrAic length 
from N. toS. 70 miles ; extreme breadth, 50 mile.s ; Aea, 2,818 square miles. 
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ANDAMAN AND NICOBAR ISLANDS 

t 

111 March, 1890, a treaty was signed by the Vic^Toy of India and the Chinese 
representative, by which the British protectorate over Sikkim is recog- 
nised by China. The British Government has direct and exclusive control 
over the foreign relations. The presept Mahdr^ja is H.H. Tashi Narngyal, 
K.C.I.E., who succeeded on December 5, 1914. ••llis Highness and the mem- 
bers of the Council carry on the administration, full powers having been 
granted to him in April, 1918. 

Pojmlation in 1921, 81,722. The inhabitants arc Bhutias, Lepchas, 
and Nepalese, the last-nameti wow the iiio.st numerous. Principal 

towns are Gangtok, the capital, TUicnok, Pakyong, Rangpo, Lach^n, and 
liaclinng. The State religion is Buddhism, but the majority of the people 
are Hindu. 

The gross revenue is about 46,900/. per ^^ear. The landlords exercise a 
limited jurisdiction within their districts; important cases being referred to 
the Sikkim chief court. • 

Sikkim ]^rodii('es rice, Imlian corn, and otlier millets, caniamoms, 
oranges, apples, and woollen clotli. Fruit gardens are maintained by the 
St.itc. There arc extensive forests in the State and wide tracts of 
unoccu[)ied waste, ]>rincipal trade route from Bengal to Tibet passes 

througli Sikkim. Imports into Sikkim from, and exports from Sikkim to, 
India : — 


— 

1913-1 1 1 

(I’re-vrar) ! 

1917-18 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 


£ 

£ 

1 £ 

£ 

£ 

iMporl.» frou In<lia 


74,022 


10,(5, r-M 

160.SOO 

v\'])ortH to India 

20],. 3s:, 

187, M3 

2J8,30r) 

M3, 171 

:)59,40^) 


The chief imports into Sikkim are cotton piece goods, oils, provisions, 
salt, manufactured silk, sugar, tea, tobacco, and rice ; the chief exports from 
Sikkim arc food grains and vegetables, hides and skins, raw wool, and timber. 

Political Officer , — Major F. M. Bailey, C. I.E. 

References. 

A colleaiioii of Treaties, Faigagemeuts, and Sanad.s i elating to India and ncighbouriuff 
coiujti les, Tly C. U. Aitcluson. Volume II. Calcutta. 

/>o^ia/(/*on (Tlorence), Lepcha Land, or .Six Weeks in the Sikhini Himalaja.*!!. TiOndon, 

I'.MIO. • 

Fr^mhfieUl W.), Round Kanvrchcnjnnpa. London, 190S. 

Louit(J. (>. n.), At the Oates of Til>et. London. 

.S'/ra^rtn (Litmt.-t’ol.), Ueporl*on lixplorationa in Sikkim. Dohra Dun, 

Waddell, Among llie Ilimalayas. 

W}iite(J. C’lnude), Sikkim Und Bhutan London. 1W9. 

ANDAMAN AND NICOBAK ISLANDS. 

Andaman Islands lie in the Bay of Bengal, 500 miles from the 
mouth of the Hugli, 120 milc.s from Cape Negrais in Burma, the nearest point 
on the aifciuland. Five large islands closely groupPtl togetl«;r are called the 
Groat Andaman, and to the south is the^slaml of Little Andaman. There 
are some 200 islets, tlib two principal grou})S being the Andaman Archij>elago 
and the Labyrinth Islands. The total ure\ is 2,260 s<tiiare miles. 
The Great Andaman group is about 219 miles long and, ae the widest, 
32 iniles^hroad. The group, ileaisely wmoded, contains many valuable 
trees, the best know’i* ol which is the padxuiti or Andaman redwood 
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{Pterocarpus dalhtrgioides). ^The islands arc hilly, the highest point, Saddle 
Peak, being 2,402 feet, and Mount Harriet, 1,196 feet in height. The islands 
possess a number of harbours and safe anchorages, notably Port Blair, 
Port Cornwallis, and Stewart Sound, |he last being most favourably situated 
for forest trade. The climate is tropical, the rainfall irregular and often 
excessive. The aborigines, 1,317 (628 males and 689 females) in 1911, 
(against 1,882 in 1901), live in small groups over the islands ; they are savages 
of a low Negrito type. The total population ot the Andaman Islands in 
1921 was 26,833 (20,393 males and 6,440 females). Jn 1919-20 the forest 
sales, the result of convict and free labour, amounted to 7,65,007 rupees 
The coconut, rubber (Hevta brasiliensis)^ Manila hemp tixiilis)^ and 

Bahamas aloe (Agavt^ sisalana) are successfully cultivated. In 1921 there 
were 9,941 head of cattle.. Wireless telegraphy with Buima was established 
in 1904. A mail steamer connects Port Blair with Calcutta, Rangoon, and 
Madras. The islands have since 1858 betn used by the Government of India 
as a penal settlement for life and long-term convicts, but it has been decfided 
to transport no more convicts, the island being left to develop on free lines. 
The settlement possesses about 22,472 acres of cleared land and 64,463 acres 
of reserved forest. There were, in 1922, 10,298 convicts (including 310 
women) in the place, of whom some 1977 were on ticket-of-leave in the 
settlement supporting themselves. Of the women, 168 are on ticket-of- 
leave, and married to convicts. The Andaman Islands are under the 
Government of India, and the Oflicer in Charge is the Chief Commissioner. 
The Civil, Military and convict population of Port Blair in 1922 was 14,285. 

The Nicobar Islands situated to the South of the Andaman.s, 75 
miles from Little Andaman. The British formally took po.s.ses.sion in 1869, 
There are twenty-one islands, uninhabited ; total area, 635 square miles. 
The islands are usually divided into three groupi-, Southern, Central and 
Northern, the chief islands in each being respectively, Great Nicobar, Camorta 
with Nancowry, and Car Nicobar. There is a fine land-locked harbour 
between the islands of Camorta and Nancowry, knewn as Nancowry Harbour. 
The Nicobarese inhabitants, numbering 9,260 (5,238 males and 4,022 females) 
in 1921, are a variety of the Malay (more probably Talaing) luce. They 
are known to have eagerly punsued tne coconut trade for at least 1,600 years. 
English and Hindustani are understood in most villages. The coconut 
production is estimated at 15 million nuts per annum, of which some 
6 million are sold by barter and exported in small native craft and Chinese 
junks in the form of copra. The climate is tropical aud, except, [)ei;haps, 
at Car, unhealthy for Europeans. The Government is reprewented by a 
permanent As-sistant Commissioner and a T/lhsildar. The islands are 
attached to the Chief Commiasiouership of the .^ndamang and Nicobars. 

Chief Commissioner at Port Blair , — Lieut. -Col. H. C. Beadon, 
C.I.E., I.A. 

Annual Administration Reports by the Chief Commissioner. —Selections from the 
Records of the Government of India (Home Department) Nos. XXV. and LXXVII. 

Broken (A. H.), Tli*^ Andaman Inlaiidors. Cambridge, 192‘i. 

Klo»${C. 1).). In the And^ans and Nicobars. London, 1903. 

LAA^AdIyE ISLAVD8. . 

A group of 14 Islands (9 inhabited), about 200 miles off the west or Malabar 
coast of the JMadras Presiflency, The northern portion is attached to the 
coilectorate of South Kanara, the remaimler to the administrative district of 
Kalabar. Ponulation 16.600, nearly all Muhammadans. The fknguage is 
either Malayaiam or Mahl. The staple product is tie fibre known as coir. 
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Keeling lelands. See Straits Settlements. 

Kuria Muria Island, See Aden. 

THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 

Constitution and Government. 

Tuk Straits Settlements, a Crown colony, comprise Singapore, Penang 
(including Province Wellesley <ind^ the Bindings), and Malacca. Majacca is 
one of tlie oldest European settlements in the East, having been occupied by 
the Portuguese in 1511, and held by them until driven out by the Dutch in 
1641. It was transferred to the English in 1824. .Penang was the first 
P)ritish settlement in the Malay Peninsula, liaving been ceded to the East 
India Company in 1786. Singapore was important in the fourteenth 
century, but \yas destroyed by the .lavanese in 1377, and was almost 
iiiiiifliabited until 1819, wdien it was coded by the Johore princes. In 1826 
these three settlements were incorporated under one government, which was 
transferred from the control of the Indian Government to that of the 
Secretary of State fo? the Colonics on April 1, 1867. The Cocos Islands 
were ])]aced under the Straits Settlements in 1886, and Christmas Island 
in 1889. Christmas Island w'as annexed to the Settlement of Singapore 
in 1900, and the Cocos Islands in 1903. 

By a proclamation dated October 30, 1906, tln^ boimdaries the Colony 
were extended so as to include the Colony of Labnan, with effect from 
January I, 1907. 

The administration of the colony is in the hands of a Governor, aided hy 
an Executive Council, composed of the General Ollicer commanding the 
troops, the Colonial Secretary, the Resident Councillor of Penang, the 
Attorney-General, the Trea.surer, and the Colonial Engineer. There is a 
Logi.slative Council, presided over hy the Governor, of ton ofiicial and 
t'ight unodlcial memhers, nominated by the Crown. 

Oovcnior , — Sir Laurence N. Guillemard, K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 

'I'lie governor is also Hi<{h Cotninissionei’ for the Federated Mala}' States 
of IVrak, Sedangor, Negri Sombilan, and Pahang, Jfinh Coinmitsioner of 
Brunei, and British A<jriit for North llorneo and Sarawak. 

'riiere are municipal bt)die.s in each settlement, the members of which are 
a]»point|;d by the Governor. 

Area and Population. 

The total area of the colony, with dependencies, is nhout 1,600 sq. 
miles. Singapore in an i^sland ahout twenty-seven miles long by fourteen 
wide, with an area of 217 square miles, separated from the southern 
extremity of the Malay Peninsula hy a strait three-quarters of a mile in 
width. A nuinhcr of .small i.slands adjacent form part of the settlement. 
The seat of government is the to\Yn of Singapore, at the south-eastern 
point of the island. Penang is an island of 108 square miles, off the west 
coa.st of the Malayan Peninsula, and at the norther* on traiujp of the Strait.s 
ol Malac?^. On the oppo.site shf>re of t^o ii^inland, distant from tw'o to 
ten miles, is Province, Welle.sley, a strip of Territory fonning part of the 
Sctthiinont of Punang, averaging eight miles in width, and extending 
forty dive miles along the coast, including ten ^iles of terrjtory to the 
south of the Krian ; total area 2S0 square raile.s. The chief town of Penang 
is George Pown. Off the coast of Perak is the small island of Pangkor, 
which, together wdth a strip of the mainland, is British territory, the whole 
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being known as the Dini^iugs. Malacca ia on the western coast of the 
peninsula between Singapore and Penang — about 110 miles from the former 
and 240 from the latter ; it is a strij) of territory 42 miles in length, 
and from eight to 24 miles in brcadtlj. 

The population, accordUig to the census of 1921, was 881,939 (557,838 
males and 324,101 females). Tlic estimated population for 1920 and the 
census population in 1921, inclusive of tlie military, are as follows : — 



Singapore i i 

Penaag 3 ,, l 

Malacca 

Totals 

Europeans auil i 

Malc.s 

Females 

Males 'Females 

Males 

1 

i Fcmale.s 

Males 

j Females 

i 

Americans . i 

5,. SOI 

2,0S5 , 

935 415 1 

2S1 

101 

b,.d7 

1 2,0;u 

Eurasians . . 

2.930 

3.U4 : 

Sll ' 1,044 : 

90S 

1 1,040 

4,0)79 

i 5.22S 

Asiatics . . . 

1 273.722 111,099 : 

ls9,3ll : no, 9.32 

93,0. IS 

61,118 

556,051 j 

28P,149 


281,1*03 lirv:5L>S I 


Totals (19J(*)'| 
Estimated J 
Totals (1921) 

(Census 
Poimlttion) ' 


398,281 301*, 508 

423,708 301,572 : 

283,099 1 110,009 "ls:3,252 j 12'l ,320 j 


157 '009 
153,590 

90,887 I 02,712 


801,858 

881,9;’.9 


1 Inclusive of Ltbnan Island. *’ Inclusive of Province Wellesley and Dindiiifj^s. 

In 1918 there were in the Si'ttlements aljout 271,571 Malays, 432,764 
Chinese, and 94,213 natives of Imlita, 
llirths and deaths for 1921 

a 



Singapore j 

Penang 

i I)inaini!.s i . 

! ” ; Wellesley 

Malacca 

Labuan 

1 Total 

Birth.s 

12,315 ; 

5,19.” 

‘ 3;.;i 4,<;2t | 

6,101 

203 

1 28 772 

Deaths 

n.ni 

5,120 

30.; 3,7::'* 

4, 4 OS 

199 

2 s’o 00 


In 1921 there were 191,043 immigrants from China, and 45,673 from 
Southern India. 


Education. 


By an (J)rdinance ])a.ssed in 1909, an Education )5oard was established, 
consisting of official and unofficial members, under tlic cbairinausbn) of the 
Director of Education, and provision was made for an Ednention Kate. 
Vernacular instruction is provided for Malays iVc«! of cliarge, and attendance 
is compulsory. Instruction in Englisli for all nationalities is provided in 
Government and numerous aided schools, and fees are charged. All the 
Government schools are nnscctarian. There is a reformatory in Singapore 
for juvenile offenders and vagrants, where industrial insiriiction is provided. 
The numbers of schools and scholars in 1921 were as follow^s: — 


Government English schools (b^'s anV girln) . 
Grant-in-aul English srliools (Ijovm and giils) 
Oovernment Vernacular schools (boys and girls) 
GrantdD'ai(\,V'crnaca)ar schijols (boys and girls) 

Total . . V . . . . ^ , 


No. of Enrol- , Attend- 
Schools Tiicnt ' ance 

10 4,629 i 4,405 

71 ' 13,931 : 12,802 

195 14,100 , 12,555 

9 ' 303 2‘99 

245 33,02' 30,121 
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The expenditure on the schools was 189,738Z.^ 

There is a training college for Malay teachers in Malacca. 

Justice and Crimd. 

The law in force is contained in local ordinances and in such English and 
Indian Acts and Orders in Council as are applicable to the colony. The 
Indian Penal Code, with slight alterations, has been adopted, and there is 
a Civil Procedure Code based on ?ho English Judicature Acts. There is a 
Supreme Court which holds assizes at Singapore and Penang every two 
months, and quarterly at Malacca, civil sittings montjily at Singapore and 
Penang, and once a quarter at Malacca. , 

There are, besides, district courts, |>olico courts and marine magistrates’ 
courts. Convictions before the Sfiperior Courts in 1919 were 599 ; before 
the other courts, 38,201 persons. Police force, actual strength 2,996 in 1922. 
Criminal prisoners admitted to the gaols in 1921, 4,988. 


Finance. 

Public revenue and expendituro for six years (1 dollar = 2.'?. Ad,) : — 


Y (• a r.'i 

Ko venue 

J0 

Expeniiiture 

£ 

Years j 

Revenue 

£ 

ExiK'nditurc 

£ 

1!>13 

l,4l0,-<()3 

1,221,3:18 

1919 , 

• 3,979,321 

4,071,811 

1017 1 

C,‘Jl»r),079 

1.32<',420 

192(1 ; 

• 4,97)4,789 

4,.‘jS0,S70 

1018 

2,713,001 

1.8('>2,717 

1021 '' 

4,613,009 

4,133,604 


The leading items of revenue for 1921 were — licences, excise, and 
internal revenue not otherwise classilied, 3,374,000/.; posts and telegraphs, 
147,000/.; f<*es of court or olllce, payments for specitic services, and reiin* 
inirseinents in aid, 109,000/.; rents of Government property, 163,000/.; 
interest, 232,000/. ; land salo.s, 15,0o0/. : and of expenditure— military 
expenditure, 673,000/.; (dvil .service, 61,000/.; marine, 86,000/.; police, 
281,000/. ; legal, 50,000/. : lio.s]>ital.s and dispensaries, 166,000/. ; medical, 
67, <'()()/.• odiy-ation, 106,000/.; ])Ostoflice, 211,000/.; Government monopolies, 
£0,0u()/, ; public work.s, 533,000/. ; ])ensions, 88,000/. 

Tlio total a.sscts o( the coluny, December 31, 1921, amounted to 
10,410,000/., and liabilitio.s 4,695,000/. Tlie debt on December 31, 1921, 
amounted to 6,913,000/., VTorrowed for public works ; 0,386,000/. war loan ; 
■‘»‘d 2,359,000/. 7 per cent, loan lent to Federated Malay States Government, 
•loliore, and niunici[»alitics. 


Commerce. 

Tlie Straits ports are free from cu.stoius duties, and their trade, centred at 
Singapore, is a transit trade. Excise duties are levied on wines, petroleum, 
and t.)bacco. The chief exports comprise tii), pepper, nutmegs,^ mace, sago, 
tapioca, bulfalo hides and liorns, rattans, gutta-percha, ruober, gambier, 
gum, copra# The cultivation of rico^ls giving place to rubber and coconuts. 

Imports and exports ^r six years (inclusive of treasure a^d inclusive of 
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trade with the Federated M^.lay States), includiug the trade of Labuan and 
Christmas Island : — 


Yrs 


iMroHTS 

, Exports 

Fro m 
U.K. 

From : FroiA 
Colonies,! Foreign 
&c. jCountries 

j ro 

Total To U.K. I Colonies, 

I &c. 

To 

Foreign Total 

Connt.rio.Si 

1913 

lOlTlj 

191Si| 

191911 

1920 i 

1921 

£ ! £ £ 1 £ £ j £ 

6,175,526 26,897,392 22,863,5541 55,036,472 10,74f.,269il4,117,253 
5,430,538 36,085,554 32,471,203' 73,087,295 K, 571, 682,17, 640, 568 
6, 538, 771 41, 524, 227:33.554,816! 81,617,814 6,427,854 18,096,002 
6,822,724 49, 535,366. 48,857, 562:103, 21f),67M5,S45.869‘25, 244, 21. 5 
23,733,50l,70.622.45Ji 53,831,462,148,187,421 12,606,507,30.577,429 
7,821,665 29,767,007 30,537,348 08.126,020 5,724,330 16,663,723 

£ £ 

20,512,610 45,375,132 
43,088,668! 72,306,918 
47,398,255; 71,022,111 
60,965 ,97 6 1 1 02,056, 0« iO 
76,2S8,04S|n9,471,984 
35,637,052; 58,025,105 


1 Exclusive of treasure down to the iiiidtllc of 1919. 


Import.s exclude transhipment goods. Exports do not include coal supplied to ^hips 
bunkers, ships’ stores, telegraph cables, Ac., materials for building and repairing vessels, 
and, sin'*e 1912, they also exclude Para nd»bcr from the Federated Malay 8Utes, tran- 
shipped in the Colony. 

Trade of the Straits Settlements during two years (inclusive of inter- 
colonial trade) ; — 



Imports i 

Exports i 


1920 

1921 

1920 

1921 


£ 

6 

£ 

£ 

Singapore . 

103,842,fdb . 

56, .^.60, 197 

.84, 4 Os, 238 

48,. 7 10,968 

Penang 

28,589,S04 

13,'.»42,0' 0 

24,254.429 

11,598,000 

Malacca 

' 3,740,619 

1,733,<X}0 

.5, 480.. 341 

2,. 3 2 4, 921 

Labuan 

280,1.59 

205,<hh> ! 

271,3.73 

2.31,623 

Christmas Islands 

, 45,205 

68.0(»0 

14 . 7,899 i 

162,422 

Bindings 

176,609 

96,24t 1 

12.7,282 j 

100,051 


1 Exclusive of trea-sure. 


The most important imports and exports in 1921, exclusive of intor-sctlle- 
ment trade, were : — 


Principal Imports 

1921 

Princii)al Exports 

1921 

Tin Ore .... 

£ 


i £ 

7,349,351 

Tin . . 

6,818.533 

Rice and other grains 

8,858,588 

Ouins. including rubbers 

11,9.74,201 

Cotton Piece Good.s, Yarns, 


ypices, including Pepper 

l,.Sr.7,604 

Ac. 

3,252,153 

Copra .... 

3,222,284 

Provisions .... 

380,357 

Hides, Raw . 

35,436 

Sugar 

2,113,743 

3ago 

430,324 

Tobacco, Cigars.A Cigarelte.H 
Fisii, dried ami .sailed 

3,45.5,376 

Rattans . 

728,53^1 

],(K>6,066 

Oambier .... 


C«jal 

1 .962,0(K) 

Tapioca . . 

539,578 

Live Animals 

677,430 

Pincajiplcs, preserved . 

724,54.5 

Vegetables and Fruits a 
Hardware A Irf^nware, in- 
cluding cooking utensjls | 

79^,973 1 

Phosphates of Lime . i 

1.75,709 

««• 


Tra^it trade, goods changing Ixdtom at 3iijgai»ore, or laiidc<l and stored awaiting 
re-shipMcnt, ,i8 not included ‘in the import and export staii-stlCH. The statistiCH cover 
goods brotight for sale into .Singapore and purchased there, either for consumption or 
for sale to other places wJiItUer they are .sairl to be exported. The trad'^ is a transit 
trade in the sense only tnat what is imported is exported without undergoing any 
process of inaijifactnrc. Exchange flnetnations affect fte value of past statistical 
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results, in times of low exchange the dollar value of ^|Dods having their origin in gold 
countries being enhanced ; the same probably holding good, to a less extent, in the case 
of produce exported, but the dollar having been fixed early in 1906 at 2f. 4d., this is the 
rate adopted since. 

■a 

The following figures are taken from the British Board of Trade Returns, 
the imports including produce from Borneo, Sarawak, and other eastern places, 
transhipped at Singapore, which is thus entered as tlie place of export : — 
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The principal imports into the United Kingdom in 1921, were tin, 
l,7Bh239/. ; rubber, 2,488,817/. ; .sago and sago meal and flour, 270,222/.; 
tapioca, 215,870/. ; fruit, canned or bottled, 818,974/. ; gutta pereba, 
207,000/,; nuts and kernels, 663,702/.; gambicr, 85,495/.; spice.s, 372,612/. 
The princi])al exports from the United Kingdom were : — cotton piece 
goods, 2,161,502/. ; cotton yarn, 167,156/. ; iron and iron and steel manu- 
factures, 1,772,536/. ; machinery, 932,496/. ; tobacco, 599,294/. ; inolor- 
cai's, 103,30 j/. ; soap, 166,405/. ; electrical "(^ods, 228,007/. 

• 

Shipping and Navigation. 

'The total number of merchant vessels entered at the ports of the Colony 
during 1921, exclusive of native craft, was 8,284, with a tonnage of 

12.524.000 tons. The, nninhcr of native craft wa.s 26,245, with a tonnage 
of 1,165,000 tons. The number of merchant vessels cleared at the ports of 
the colony and dependem^ic.s was 8,297, with a tonnage of 12,532,000 tons. 
The total number of native craft in 1921 was 24,824, with a tonnage of 

1.132.000 tons. 


Communications. 

There is a railway from *Singaporo to Woodlands on the Johoro Straits, 
communication between Woodlands and J chore being maintained by steam 
ferries. The Federated iVhiiay States Railway extends from Farit Buntar 
in Krian to Kuala Frai in Fro vi nee Welle.sloy, whence are steam ferries to 
Fenang. There is a railway from Malacca to Tampin in the Negri Scmbilan. 
All the railways have a gatigc of one metre, and form a ymrt of the Federated 
M,alay States Railway system, a continuation of which through Johore 
was opened in 1909. A causeway is (1922) being (mn.strueted to connect 
►Singapore the muinland, to carry two Hues of Tailway ind a 20-foot 
roadway, across the Johoro Straits. There %ro deotric tramway systems in 
‘Singapore and Penang. •There are cables connecting Singa|>ore and Fciiang, 
and land linos fro?n Singapore to Johore, Kuala laitppur, Ipoh, and Ffiliang, 
from Penang to Taiping, Ipoh, Kuala Lumpur and Singapore,* and Ti*oin 
Malaccji to 'IJjmpin and Kuala Luinpiw. 

In 1921, 12,763,000 letters and other articles ol correspondence were 
posted, and 10,370,000 donvered. The number of letters sen| to China in 

N 2 
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clubbed packets was 1,424,0^0. The parcels posted numbered 174,000, those 
delivered 122,000. 

From Labuan there are telegraph cables connecting with Hong Kong, 
Singapore, Sandakaii, and the Contii?3nt. 

Wireless stations exist at Paya Lebar on Singapore Island and at Penaga 
in Province Wellesley ; their functions at present are limited to ship traffic 
(except for traffic with Burma, wireless and Kuching and Miri in Sarawak. 

Money, Weights, and'' Measures. 

There are twenty-seven banks with establishments in the Colony. The 
amount of deposits in the Government Savings Bank on December 31, 
1921, was 1,772,210 dollars, equivalent to 206, 757^. 

The dollar, value 2s, 4(^., is the standard coin of tlte Colony, and with 
the half-dollar and the British severe igm is legal tender for the payment of 
any amount. Subsidiary silver coins arc 20, 10, and 5 cent pieces ; iKckel 
five cent pieces ; copper cents, half-cents, and quarter-cents. On December 
31, 1921, Government currency notes to the value of 84,596,806 dollars 
(9,869,627/.) were in circulation in the Colony and Federated Malay States. 

The measure of length in use in the Settlements is the English yard, 
with its divisions and multiples, and land is measured by the English acre. 
The native terms are, however, still in use. Commercial weights arc : — 

1 Kati = 16 Tahil= 1 lb. avoirdupois. 

1 Pikul =100 Kati = 133)i lbs. „ 

1 Koyan = 40 Pikul = 5, 333 i ,, ,, 

The kati of 1 J lbs. is know'a r.s the Chinese kati. Another weight, known 
as the Malay kati, and still in partial use in Penang, is equal to the weight of 
24 Spanish dollars, or 9,984 grains. This gives 1 42 628 lbs. as the w'cight 
of the pikul, and 5, 705 T 43 lbs. as the weight of the koyan. The measures 
of capacit}' throughout the Colony are the gantang or gallon, and chupak or 
quart. 

The Cocos or Keeling Islands, a group of about twenty small coral 
islands, annexed in 1857, lie about 700 miles S.W. of Sumatra and 1,200 
miles S.W. of Singapore. The estimated population in 1921 was about 800. 

Christmas Island 190 miles S.W. of Java and 700 miles E. of the 
Cocos Islands, and was annexed in 1888. It is 9 miles long and about 9 miles 
wide. Area about 62 square miks. The estimated populatiop in 1921 was 
about 1,100, most of the inhabitants, except. tlie District Officer and his 
staff, being employed directly or indirectly by the company which works 
the enormous phosphate deposits which the tsland contains. Revenue, 
1919, 4,255/. ; cxf)endituro, 1,220/. Imports, 1919, 28,186/,, chiefly 
machinery, tools, railway material, locomotives, and lorrie.s ; exports, 
153,008/. The solo source of wealth of the Island is pliosphate of lime ; 
81,197 tons were exported in 1919, and 53,370 tons in 1918. Tonnage 
entered and cleared, J919, 81,197 tons; 1918, 71,926 tons. There is a 
railway in th^dsland 

The island of Labuan ^es /toout 6 miles from the north -we.st coast of 
Borneo. It was ceded to Britain in 1846, and .since January 1, 1907, has 
been incorporated witli 3inga]>ore. Area 28^ sq. miles ; tlie population in 
1921 was b,909, mostly Malay.s from Borneo, with some Chinese traders 
and about 30 Europeans. Capital, Victoria, which has about ^,500 inhabk 
tants. Revenue, 19l6, 11,848/. Expenditure, Ip, 357/. Shipping entered 
and cleared, ^919, 141,686 tons. * 
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THE FEDEEATED MALAY STATES. 

Constitution and Government.—Tlie Federated Malay States of Perak, 
Selangor, Negri Soinbilan, and Pahang, in the ^alay Peninsula, are under 
British protection. The officer administering the Government of the Straits 
Settlements is cx ojjicio H.M.’s High Commissioner for these States and the 
other Malay States in the British sphere. 

JUgh Commissioner. — SirLtwrcnce Nunns Guilleiiiard, K.C.B., K.p.M.G. 

Chief Secretary to Coxernment. — W. (h-orge Maxwell, C.M.G. 

The following are the Rulers and Residents of the four States ; — 

Rnhr of Perak. — Paduka Sri Sultan Iskaiidar Shah* K.C.M.C. , ihni Idris. 

—Major C. W. C. Parr, 

Hitler of Selangor. — H.II. Sulian Alaedin Suleiman Shah, K.C.M.G., 

, ibni Almerhum Raja Muda Musa. Resident. — O. F. Stonor, 

Ruler of Negri Semhilan. — H. H. Muhammad, K.C.M.G., ibni Antah 
Yang di Pertuan Besar, Negri Scnibilan. Resident. — R. S, 
Hose. 

Ruler of Pahang. — Billah Al-Siiltan Abdullah, K.C. M.G. 
Resident. — H. \V. Thomson. 

In Perak, Selangor, and Siingai Ujong, which State was subsequently 
amalgamated with other States to form the Confederation of Negri Sein- 
bilan, Residents were appointed in 1874, with a stalf of European officers 
whose duty was to aid the native rulers by advice, and to exercise executive 
funetioDs. The supreme authority in eacIi»Stato is vested in the State 
Council, consisting of the Sultan, the Resident, the Secretary to the Resi* 
dent, and some of the principal Malay chiefs and Chinese merchants. The 
Ke.sidents are under the control of the Chief Secretary and the High 
Cominissioncr. 

Ill 1883 the relations of the Straits Settlements with the small Native 
States on the frontier of Malacca were con.solidated. Those States were con- 
federated in 1889, under the name of Negri Semhilan (signifying Nine 
States). In January, 1895, Sungai Ujong (including Jelebu, which had been 
administered by a Collector and Magistrate under the Resident of Sungai 
Ujong since lS88)and Negri Semhilan were placed under one Resident ;and in 
July, 1895, a treaty was signed by which the administrations w'ere amalga- 
mated. Tlio^iew federation, which retaiiivS the aiiciriit name of Negri Sem- 
bilan, comprises the States of Sungai Ujong, Johol, Jelebu, Rembau and live 
smaller States. In 1887, by agreement with the Raja of Pahang, the control 
of Ills foreign relations, A»c., wa.s surrendered to the British Government. 
This was followed by a further agreement in 1888 with the Raja (now styled 
Sultan), under whicli Pahang was taken under British protection, on thesame 
terms as the Protected Native States on the west coast of the peninsula. 
Pahang i.s situate on the east coast, within 200 miles by .sea from Singapore. 
In July, 1890, the treaty between the four Protected Native States, Perak, 
Sehangmr, Pahang, and Negri Semhilan, and the Brmsh Go^rnment came 
into lorce by which the administrative ffdera^ion of these States under a 
Chief Secretary is provided for, and the States agree to furnish a contingent 
of troops for service in the Colony should His Mp^csty’s Government bo at 
war with any foreign nation. * 

Area. --The areas of these •States are approximately : — Perak, 
7,800 aq. miles; Selangpr, 3,166 sq. miles; Negri Semhilan, 2,550 sq. 
miles ; Pahang, 14,000 fquare miles ; total, 27,600 sq. milif. Perak, by 
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agreement with Siam, has bwn extended by about 1,000 square miles (in- 
cluded in the figures given above). 

Population- — Census 1921 : Perj>k, 599,055 (878,902 males and 220,153 
females); Selangor, 401,009 (267,165 males and 133,844 females); Negri 
Sembilan, 178,762 (119,569 males and 59,193 females); Pahang, 146,064 
(87,892 males and 58,172 females) ; total 1,324,890 (853,528 males, and 
471,362 females). The population contained 510,821 Malays, 494,548 
Chinese* 305,219 natives of India, 5,68^ Eilropeans, and 3,204 Eurasians. 
The preponderance of males over females is due to the number of Chinese 
and Indian immigrants. The largest town is Kuala Lumpur (in Selangor) 
with about 80,000 inhabitants. Births, 1921, 36,294 ; deaths, 38,077. 

Instruction- — 1921, there were 41 English schools (30 for boys, 
11 for girls), with an average enrolmelit of 7,861 boys and 2,122 girls, 
and an average attendance of 7,334 and 1,941 respectively, maintained or 
assisted by the Goveniment ; also 617 Vernacular schools (Mala 3 % Tamil, 
and one Chinese), with an average enrolment of 25,979, and an average 
attendance of 22,142, wdiicli are under the control of tfie Education De{»art- 
rnent The total number of schools (1921) w'as 558 with an average 
attendance of 31,417. There are many Chinese Vernacular schools whicli 
are not maintained or assisted by the Education Department. Expenditure 
on education (excluding buildings) in 1921 was 175,060/. 

Justice and Crime- — The laws of each state are contained in 
enactments passed hy the State Councils, up to December, 1909, and from 
that date, where more than onerJState is affected, by the Federal Council. 
This Council consists of the' High Commissioner as President, the Chief 
Secretary, the Sultans of Perak, Selangor, and Pahang, the Yang di per Tuan 
Besar of Negri Sembilan, the four British Residents, the Legal Adviser, 
Financial Adviser and six unofficial members, and in addition to legislation 
deals with the annual estimates of revenue and expenditure. All legislative 
enactments are submitted to the High Commissioner and the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies. The courts in the States are : — (1) The Supreme Court, com- 
prising the Court of a Judicial Commissioner and the Court of Appeal. 
(2) The Court of a Magistrate of the first class. (3) The Court of a Magistrate 
of the second class. *(4) The Court of a Kathi and the Court of Assistant Kathi. 
(5) The Court of a Peiighulu. The Court of Appeal consists of two»or more 
Judicial Commissioners, the chief Judicial Commissioner beipg President. 
Tliore is a final appeal in civil matters to tha Privy Council. 

The nanilier of cases of murder, homicide, robbery, Ac., reported in 1920 
was 1,032, discovered 312 ; in 1921, reported 990, di.scovercd 344. The 
number of prisoners in gaol on December 31, 1920, was 1,489. 

The police force, with European officers, consists of an Indian and a Malay 
contingent. The actual strength at the close of 1921 was : British oflicers, 
91; Malay inspectors, 13; subordinate uniformed ranks, Malays, 1,833; 
Indians, 1,585 ; other^ 218 ; total, 3,740. Finger-print registration of all 
criminals in British Maiaya is carried out under the direction of ^Federated 
Malay States Police officer sUtionVd in Kuala Lumpur. 

»» 

Finance- — The revenue of the States in 1921 was 6,352,450/. (1920 
revenue, 8,432,334/.), and the expenditure, 13,346,097/. (1920 expenditure, 
11,717,238/. c 

Leading items of rfjvenue in 1921 were — customs, 1,122,126/.; licences, 
1,525,346/.; ^es of court or office, 503,841/.; intertst, 356,606/. ; municipal, 
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272, 447^.; post office, 149,014/.; railways, i, 889,816/. ; land revenue, 
374,438/.; forest revenue, 114,813/. t and of expenditure — railways, 
5,144,987/. ; public works, 1,880,242/. ; miscellaneous services, 2,634,268/.; 
(includes 583,869/. share of loss on thorice account, 900,694/. loss on sale of 
in v(;st incuts, end 350,000/. for investment de|IVeciation reserve) ; personal 
einolmneuts 1,632,404/.; other charges, 1,544,301/.; pensions, 166,198/.; 
interest on advances and loan charges, 224,940/. Public debt on December 
31, 1921, 4,759,907/. 

Production*— The staple* products are coconuts, rice, rubber, , sugar, 
tapioca, pepper, gambier, and nipah palms. The chief industrial 
enterjnises are the cultivation of rubber, and the mining of tin. The 
Kiian irngation works in Perak irrigate 70,000 ‘acres of rice (padi) 
land and supply drinking water to the district.^ The canal is 21 miles 
long with 16J miles of branches and 188^ miles of distributory channels. 
The total area under rubber cultivation at the end of 1921 was 1,177,690 
aore§ (101,329 tons were exported in 1920 and 94,552 tons in 1921), and 
coconuts, 177,327 acres. The forests produce many excellent timbers, besides 
gutta-percha, oils, resjus, and canes. In 1921 the total quantity of timber 
of all kinds taken from the forests, on which payment was made, was 726,734 
tons, in addition to a large quantity used free of royalty by the native 
Malay population and the tin miners. The revenue of the Forest 
Department for 1921 amounted to iM,8l2/. The duty on the export of 
tin forms the largest item of the revenue of the States on the West Coast. 
In 1921 the tin export amounted to 34,489 tons, and in 1922 to 
35,288 tons. In 1921, 14,674 ounces of gold, and in 1920, 12,823 
eum es wer ; produced in the Federated Malay States. Besides gold and tin, 
many minerals are found, including lead,* irqn, copper, mercury, arsenic, 
manganese, wolfram (exports 1921, 55 tons), scheelite, plumbago, silver, 
zinc, and coal, imt with the exception of coal, they have not so far been 
disco verc<l in workable form. The exports of tungsten ore in 1921 were 
55 tons. The labour force engaged in mining at the end of 1921 was 86,339. 

Commerce* — The trade (excluding bullion and specie) was as follows 
in 1921, with total for 1920 : — 


I'erak 


Selangor 


Negri 

Scmbilan 


! 

Pahftng i 


Tolal 

19?1 


Total 

1920 


* • £ I je £ 1 £ £ ' £ 

IiniM.rts . j fi,r»T2,0l8 8Sl,722 i 720,232 i 12,00(>.737 ! 19,894,348 

Exports . 7.7i!;{,SS4 | 071,^.70 1,. 781,400 i 707,074 IT), 744, 814 J 39,083,498 


Chief imports, 1921 : lUcc, 1,930,642/. ; opium, 382,550/. ; tobacco, 
cigars^ and cigarettes, 724,301/. ; cotton piece goods, 372,552/. ; sugar, 
262,167/. ; milk, comleiised, *247,520/. ; live animals, 206,677/. ; sjurits, 
181,479/. ; ])etroleum, including benzine, 610,465/. ; ironware, 445,223/. ; 
machinery, 1,374,974/. Chief ex|)orU, 1921 : Cultivated riibl)er (94,522 
Ions), 7,8,^7,135/.; copi'a, 883,132/.; tin and tin ore, 5,S41>,254/. ; metals, 
5,162/. ; timber, 62,40,*)/.; hides, 9,935/. ^ j 

Imports (excluding •bullion and sjMJcie), 1921, from U. K., 8,102,503/. 
Kxports to U.K., 1,645,069/. , 

Ihillion and specie imported 192), 11,402/. ; ex|K)rted, 61,813/ 

^hippin^, 1921 (excluding native craft) : entered, 8,288 vessels, 1,718,882 
tons; cleared, 8,289 veawls, 1,718,609 tons. Native craftj entered tnd 
cleared, 13,320 vessels, Si), 4 62 tons. 
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ComnillllicatioilS* ~TR6re were in 1921, 2,446 miles of metalled cart 
roads, 178 miles of unmetalled roads, and 1,818 miles of bridle roads and 
paths ; also 771 miles of paths maintained by the Forest Department. The 
Government has made, purchased, lecfeed, oris making, the railway systems of 
the whole peninsula south oY the Siamese boundary, including the railway on 
Singapore Island. When the system is complete, there will bo a main 
trunk line throughout the peninsula, diverging at Gemas in Negri Scmbilan 
into West Coast and East Coast lines, and linking up with the Southern 
Siamese railw^ay system on the Perlis-Sirm and Kelautiin-Siam boundaries 
respectively. The two Siamese lines converge at Haad Yai, in Singora, 
and thence a single line continues north to Bangkok. On the West Coast, 
the line is open for traffic from Singapore to Padang Besar (Perlis Siamese 
boundary), 585 miles, aiuhon the East Coast from Singa|)ore to Padang Tungku 
(in Pahang). A section in Kelantan froyri Tumpat to Riverside (33 J miles), 
and one from Pasir Mas to Golok (Kelantan-Siam boundary) (12 miles^ are 
also open. The Siamese line from the Golok to Haad Yai was opened on 
November 1, 1921, thus making through rail communication between Kelantan 
and the rest of the Peninsula. The section in Johore^ from Johore Bahni to 
Gemas (120 miles), is leased from the Johore Government. The total mileage 
open for traffic was 1,022 miles in 1921. The lines under coustniction (1921) 
were about 48 miles, besides 2 miles of Hill Railway, in Penang, and doubling 
of lines in Singapore (16 miles) and in neighbourhood of Kuala Lumpur 
(37 miles). A causeway, carrying a double line of railw'ay and a roadway, is 
now being constructed (1922^ connecting Singa}>orc wuth the mainland across 
the Johore Straits. An extensive scheme of deep-water wharves at Prai, on 
the mainland, opposite Penang^ is also in progress. 

There were, in 1921, 97 post Offices and 38 other places for postal business. 
In 1921, 21,001,802 postal packets (registered letters, 816,172, and parcels, 
201,323) were received and delivered. In 1921 there were 2,389 miles of 
telegraph and telephone line (13,124 miles of wire) under the Post Office 
department. The net revenue collected by the dejiartment amounted to 
149, 014^., and expenditure to 390,725Z. Savings Banks : 13,984 depositors 
and 124,409Z. deposits on December 31, 1021. 

Money, The current money consists of Straits Settlements 

dollars with subsidiary silver and copper coin.s. In February, 1906, the 
value of the dollar was fixed at 2s. Ad. or 60 dollars = 71. Currency notes 
and bank notes also circulate, and the sovereign is legal tender for any 
amount at the above rate. Weights and measures (as well as^ currency) are 
as in the Straits Settlements. 


THE MALAY STATES NOT INCLUDED IN THE 
FEDERATION. 

The Malay States not included in the Federation arc five in number, 
namely, Johore, Kedah, Perlis, Kelantan, and Trengganu. 

The relations of Johore with Great Britain are defined by a treaty dated 
December 11, *1885 ; dCTid, by an amendment to this treaty inade^^n May 12, 
1914, the Sultan agreed to a#cept^ and to act upon the advice of, a British 
officer called the General Adviser. The Sultan is asrasted in the administra- 
tion of the State by ar^ Executive Council, and by a liCgislative Council 
consisting official and unofficial members. 

The rights of suzerainty, protection*, administration and control of the 
other four States were transferred from Siam to Grji&t Britain by the Anglo* 
Siamese treaty of March 10, 1909. In all four SW.es the Rulers are assisted 
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in the administration by State Councils, and by British Advisers appointed 
by the British Government. 

In these States the currency, weights and measures are the same as in the 
Straits Settlements and the Federated’ Malay States. Their trade is almost 
entirely carried on with the Straits Settlements. *■ 

The religion of the Malays is Muhammadanism. 

Johore (area 7,500 square miles, population in 1921, 282,244, of wliom 158,144 were 
Malays, 9(5, 8SH Chincso, arul 24,278 Imhaiis) lies at the soutliern extremity of the Malay 
Peninsula. Births rej^^istered (10217, lo^lOr; death.s, 8,770. There were (1921) 3, English 
schools and 09 vernacular schools, andaii Enj'lish College (with 07 boys in residence). 

Revenue (1921), 7,089,054 dollars; expen<liliirc, 11,159,449. The public debt 
anuimits to 800, OoO dollars. Imports (1921), 24,730,135 dollars (foodstuft's, drinks, 
and narcotic.s, 17,711,034 ; raw materials, 2,077,317 : iiianufac^.urcd articles. 3,733,932 ; 
coin and bullion 2,585 dollars). Export.s 29,191,539 dollars, (rubber, 16,097,138 ; gambler, 
397,843 ; pepper, 40,080; copra, 4,587,539; areca-nuts, 1.435,5.51 ; tin, 2,097,038 ; tapioca, 
950,081 ; forest produce, 1,418,837 dollar.^). Rubber output, 1921, 18,922 tons. 

During 1921, 29 .additional miles of road were opened>to traflic, an.i 12 miles were 
iindt’i* construction. At the end of 1921, 576 miles of metalled roarl had been con- 
.slriicted. The railway from Penang to fSingnpore traverses Johore for a distance of 
120 miles. The Johore section has been leased to the Federated Malay states Govern- 
ment for a term of years. Rubber estates are situated on either side along jtractlcally the 
whole length, and thus, withtlie l(eli» of roads and navigable river.s, good communication 
is available 

An ellicient n.cdiejil .service and thirteen public hospitals are ’uaintained by the 
OoviMiuneiit. Police force, end of 1921, 80'). 

The I'ostal revenue (1921) was 77, .861 dollars. Letters, parcels, Ate., received, 
1,908,472: dc.spatohed, 1,214,570. 

7iu/er.— His Ilighne.ss 85ultan Ibrahim, G.C.M.Q., K.ILE. 

General AUvitfr. — lliiyQn Mariiott. 

Kedah. ’ n the west coast of the Peninsula, and north of Province Wellesley and 
Perak, has an area cf 3,8W square miles. The i)C||»ulation (census 1921) i.s 338,554, of 
whom 237,043 are Mftlay.s. 59,403 Chinese, 33,019 irnliijn.s, 235 Kuropeans, 7.5 Eurasians, 
and 8,779 other races. The capital is Alor Star on the Kedah River, about seventy 
miles fi'om Penang by sea, rail, or road. Owing to the Snltan’.s ill-hoalth, the head 
of the Government is thn Rogoiit. There are (1922) SC Kuropeans in the Govern- 
ment service, principally in (he Public Works, Survey and Police Departments. The 
l»o]ice force Jiad a strength (Scptomlxer, 1921) of 719 men (principally Malays). There 
were at the end of 1921, t):i Government schools (about 6.t>00 [>upil8). 11 telegraph 
olfice.s, and I S post ofllces. A telephone .systou extends throughout the State, the wire 
mileage in J92i being 1,3.80. The railway connecting the Federated Mahay States and 
Siam pass(-s through the .State. A metalled roacl (39 miles) connects Alor Star with 
ivrlis, an<l witii thr Scuggora frontier (Siam), ami a metalled road (50 miles) connects it 
with Province Wellesley. xVnother metalled road (45 miles) connects Baling with Upper 
Perak in one direction and with Province Wellesley in the opposite direction. The total 
Hiilcage (if metalled road (1921 ) is 270. 270 miles of canal were maintained in 1921. The 
revenue bf th^ State for Uie year 1921 (Muhammadan year 1339) wns 5,235,450 dollars, 
including (.'usl(mis, 1>;:2,000 ; lands, 672.000; and land sales, 772.000 dollars; and the 
expenditure, 5,348,750 dollars. Pulilic debt, .September, 1921, 2,720,953 dollars. The 
principal juoduce of North Kedah i.s rice. 'I'here are rubber (output 1921, 6,660 tons), 
co(;()nut, and tapioca estates in South Kedah. Sevend steamers ply between Penang 
and the varioius ports of Kedan. Kedah-Penang trade (1921) : imports, 5,431,910 dollara ; 
exports, 5,84.3,000 dollars. Kcdah-Kederatcd Malay States trade (1921) : imports 151,000 
dollars; exjiorbs I, ,586. 000 jhdhais. Postal and telegraph revenue, 1921, 69,000 dollars; 
expenditure, 1.50,000 dollars. Po.stal article.s dealt with, 1,651 ,000. 

/Jidrr.—ILH. Sultan Sir Alxhii llamkl Halim Shah ibin Almerhuiu Sultan Ahiiuvl 
Londin, K.C-M.O. (succcedcil in ISslh 

H.H. Tiinku Ibrahim, C.M.G. 

British ^vis€r. - M . S. H. Mc.Arthur. 

Perils, on the west coast of the Peninsula .‘^\d of Kedah, has an area of about 

3lt) s<piare milee and a i>opulation (1921 census) of 40,091. Malays numbered 34,167 of the 
population, Chineso 3,5.S9, Indians 816, and other races 1,519. Police force (1921) 64 n.c.o.’a 
and men. Fifteen schools were mnintained in 1P21 ; .nhi^ii 1,200 pupils. The principal 
prmlncts are rice, tin, and coconuts. There are tin and guano deposits? There are 19 
nules of metalled and 15 miles of gravelled road in the State. The revenue for 1921 was 
341,421 dollatts, and the expenditure 337, 33i dollars. Public riabt, 1921, 495,395 dollars. 
Ett/er.— H.II. Rn, ja Syed Alwi. 

British ^idvtscr.—T. w. Gmyton (Acting). 
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KelantaOi on tbe east coasVof the Feniiisnla, has an area estimated at 5,870 square 
miles and a population (1921 census) of 309,293, including 12,799 Chinese. Kota Bharu, 
the capital, has a population of about 11,000. There are 24 Government elementary 
schools in the State. The High Court, the Central Court, and the Small Court are at 
Kota Bharu, and there are District Courtt- at Kuala Krai, Pasir Puteh, Pasir Mas, and 
Tumpat respectively. Police •rorce, 1922, 387. The revenue of the State in 1921 
amounted to 1,100,262 dollars (licences, excise, Ac., 355,000 dollars; customs, 329,000 
dollars; land revenue, 321,000 dollars), and the expenditure to 1,078,432 dollars. Public 
debt (1921) 3,343,000 dollars. 

The chief industry is agriculture. About 382, OOi) acres were under cultivation in 
1921. Chief products ; rice (160,000 acres), coconu(!.s (71,000 acres), betel-nuts, rubber 
( 105,000 acres), resin and gharu, ratten, bam boo, ^pepper, tepioca, sugar-cane, and maize. 
A large part of the State is covered with jungle comprising numerous kinds of 
serviceable timber. The State supports cattle (estimated at 118,000 head), buffaloes 
(28,000), sheep, goats, find poultry. The almost unworketi mineral resources are 
believed to comprise gold, galena, pyrites, and tin. lArge planting and mining 
concessions are held by British companies. The principal manufacturing industries 
are silk-wea\dng, boat-building, and brick-m^ing. In 1021, totel exports, 2,848,171 

dollars ; total imports, 4,108,595 dollars (1929, 6,993,000 and 5,680,000 dollars respec- 
tively). Chief exports, 1921: betel-nuts, 272,000 dollars; fish, 259, OtX) dollars; copra, 

862, OuO dollars; Para rubljer, 1,221,000 dollars. Chief imports, 1921: cattle, 38,000 

dollars; fish, 32,000 dollars ; rice, 79,000 dollars ; wheat and flour, 59,000 dollars; milk, 
95,000 dollars; sugar, 129,0<J0 dollars; tobacco, 331,000 dolhvrs ; salt, 61,000 dollars; 
gambler, 43,000 dollars; petroleum, 246,0i)0 dollars; cotton goods, 951,000 dollars; 
silk goods, 53,<X>0 dollars; timber, 91,000 dollars ; cement, 58,000 dollars; machinery 
ar.d metal goods, 410,000 dollars ; opium, 102, OoO ilollars. 

Tonnage of steamships inwaris and outwards, 1921, 88,140 tons (-98,191 tons in 
1920). Over 6,400 are registered. There is regular steamship communication with 
Bangkok and Singapore. Roads (except for the Kota Bharu. Pasir Puteh roafl, 20 miles) 
extend only a few miles from the capital ; communication inland is by the rivers. There 
is daily connection by rail and steamer between Turnpat and Kuala Krai 60 miles up 
river. The line to the ^iairicse border is op'*n for traffic, and a daily .service each way 
between Tumpat and tbe Kedah boundary in maintained, making cornmui ication with 
Penang an matter. Kota Bkaju i.s in direct telegraphic communication with 

Bangkok and Penang, and posses.ies a telephone service. There w-ere (1921) 4 post offices 
and 3 sub-post offices in the State. 

Ruler.— H.n. Sultan Ismail, K.C.M.G. 

BritUh Adviser. — li, W. Thomson. 

Trengganu, with an area of about 6,000 square miles, and a population, at the 
census lyiTl. of 153,092, lies on tbe cast coast between Pahang and Kelantau. The capital 
is Kuala Trengganu, with a population of 14,0(K). There are f*»ur Malay schools and 
one Chinese school. Trengganu was the Ia»t British posseBsion to tolerate slavery 
for debt. The practice has been abolished by an enactment punned in 1919. 
Police force, 1921, about 243. There are about 11 miles of metalled cart road at 
the capital, and a telephone excliange, but no trunk roads or railways. Communica- 
tion with the interior is by rivers, and good native paths. Steamers conneot 
regidarly with Hingapore and Bangkok, and locally-built raotordioats maintein 
passenger services along the Trengganu coast. The Industries are .similar* to those 
of Keiaiitan, and the country is of the same general character. Revenue, 1921, 547.619 
dollars; chiefly from farms, 33,393 dollars; chandu 195,107 dollars; export duty 
on tin and wolfram, 32,t)14 dollars; other ex|>ort dutie.s, 202,770 dollars. Expenditure, 
192^1, 759,054 dollars. Debt, 1921, nil. The totel imports^in 1921 were 2,574,946 dollars, 
and the total exitorts 2,297,238 dollars. Chief exports, in dollars, 1921 : dried fl»h, 
426,485 ; copra, 2.32,408 ; gambler, 51,411 ; areca-nut.H, 157,405 ; silk and sarongs, .349,249 ; 
cotton sarongs, 177,706. Chief imports, in dollars ; Rice, 666,564 ; cotton piece goods, 
253,870; tobacco, 1.54,^836; petroleum, 98,271 ; sugar , 78,754 ; cotton, 172,795; dyed 
cotton gOO<l8, 287,28*;; silk, 149,126. 

Ruler.— II.H. Yang Dipertiian Besar Alsulten Suleiman Badar-al-nlam Shah Yang 
Pertains. He Is a.ssi8tcd iW a State (Council on the Johore model. 

British Adeisspr. — J. L.?ii»jmphreys. ^ 

Books of Reference^conVierning the Malay Feninsnla. 

Colonial Office List. Annual. Loudon. * 

Bine Book for the Straits Settlements. Annual. Bingai>ore. 

Annual Refiorta on tbe Federated Malay States. London. 

Manual of Statistics of the Federated Malav States. 

Annual Report on the Ctcos Islands. Lonoon. « 

Federated Malay Stete.s. General information for inteik'Ung settlers. Issued by tbe 
Emigrants' lDfo]|fiation Office, Westminster. ‘ 
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Federfttecl Malay Statea Civil Service List. Kuala Lumpur, 1911. 

Papers relating to the Cocos-Keeling and Christmas Irfands London. 

Papers on Malay Suldects. K. Lumpur. 

Andrewt (0. W.), A Monograph on Christmas Island (Indian Ocean). London, 1900. 

Anthonist (J . O.), Currency Reform in the .'^traits Settlements. Loudon and Singapore, 
]91i). 

Beljleld QI. C.), Handbook of the Federated Malay States. 3rd, ed. London, 1907. 

CtfTTttift (Capt. O, B.), My Friends the Savages. Cano, 1908. 

Clifford (H.), In Court and Kainpong: Native Life in Malaya. London, 1903.— In a 
Corner of Asia. London, 1899. — Studies in Brown Humanity. London, 1898.— Fur tlier 
India. London, 1904. - 

Fasciculi Malayenses. Anthropolog:> Pt. I. London, 1903. • 

Foxworthy (P. W. ), The Commercial Timbers of the Malay Peninsula. No. 1 of the 
Malayan For<*st Records.— Minor Forest products of the Malay PeniiisnJa. No. 2 
oi th(*, Malayan Forest Hecords. Calcutta, 1921. 

Lirahnmyyi A f, Kelantan, A State of the Malay Peninsula. Glasgow, 1908. 

Harriton (C. W,), Illustrated Guide to the Federated Malay States. I.(Ondon, 1920— 
The Magic of Malaya. London, 1916. 

JinUtack (Tlu), Elephant and Sladung OTunting in Malaya. London, 190C». 

Inland ( Alley ne), Tlie Far Eastern Troi>ics. London, 1905. 

Jacknon (H. M ), Federated Malay States. Report on Survey Department for 1914. 

Journal of the Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 8ingajK)re. 

Zi«ca«(0. P.), Historical Geography of the British Colonies. (2nd ed.) Vol. I. Oxford, 
1906. '• 

Marlin (R.), Die fnlandstamine der Malayischen llalbliisel. Jena, 1905. 

Afaxtcell (George), In Malay Foiests. Edinburgh, 1906. 

Oxford Survey of the British Empire. Vol II. London, 1914. 

Jioljinson (11. C ) and Kloss (C. B ), The Natural History of Kodah Peak 1916. 

8krat (W. W.), Malay Magic. [Folklore and Religion.] London, 1900.— Tribes of the 
Malay Peninsula. 2 vols. London, 1904. 

Skeat (W. W.) and Blagden (C. O.), Pagan Races of the Malay Peninsula. 2 vols. 
London, 19(><». 

(W ), Fables and Folk-Tales from an Ea.stern Forest. Cambridge, 1901. — Malay 
Magic. London. , 

8wettenhain{F.A.), Malay Sketches. Lon<lon, lo95. , The Real Malay. London, 1899.— 
DriU«h Malaya. London, 1906. 

If'/t<t>' (W. (».), The Sea G \ i .sies of Malaya. London, 1922. 

Wilkinnon (R. J.) [edited by], Papers on Malay Subjects. Parts 1—12. Kuala Lumpur, 
F.M.S. - Malay Beliefs. Leiden 

Wright (A.) and liHd (T. II. ), The Malay Peninsula. London 1912. 


WEIHAIWEI. 

Weihaiwei, in the Chine.‘?o province of Shantung, with the adjacent 
waters was, by a (Convention with the Chinese Government, dated July 1, 1898, 
lea.Hedto Great Britain. The territory leased comprise.s, besides the port and 
bay, the island of Liu Kuiig, all the islands in the bay, and a belt of land 10 
English miles wide along the entire coast-line of the bay. The boundary has 
been demarcated and regulations settled for the inanagenient of frontier ailaira. 
The area of about 286 square miles contaiiiH (1921 conips) 1 64, 4 1(> inhabitants, 
ineluding<^,000 on the island of Liu Ki^g. The native cify of Weihaiwei 
is a walled town with about 2,000 inhabit ante. Within the limits of the 
territory Great Britain has sole jurisdiotion, except that within the walled 
city Chinese officials may exercise such jurisdiction as is not inconsistent 
with the defence of the territory. In addition, within a zona extending east 
from the m»ridian 121® 40' east of Gi*benwich, and co^ipnaing an area of 1,600 
square miles, Great Britain has the right to erect fortificati^jns or taka any 
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measures necessary for the d^'fence of the territory, and to acquire sites neces- 
sary for water supply, communications and hospitals. As a result of the 
Shantung settlement at Washington (January 1922) Great Britain will in due 
course restore Weihaiwei to China, t 

Underan Order in Council of July 24, 1901, the territory is administered 
by a Commissioner. Legislation is by Ordinances. The seat of government 
is at Port Edward on the mainland. There is a High Court for both civil and 
criminal cases, subject to appeal to the Supreme Court at Hong Kong, and 
provision is made for courts of district nyigifttrates. There are 4 European 
inspectors of police. There are 8 Chinese sergeants, 6 corporals and 109 
warders, detectives, and constables. In the numerous villages the lieadmen 
system is maintuineti At the Government Free School tb^re were in 1921 
146 pupils, and about h?Wf-a-dozen Mission schools have 177 pupils. There 
is also a private school (30 pupils in 1920) in which the sons of Europeans 
are educated. There are (1921) nearly 500 Chinese primary schools within 
the territory, with an actual average attendance of al>out 5,000 scholars,* and 
with a teaching stall of 307 teacliers. About 6 per cent, of the inhabitants 
can read aud write. 

Revenue is derived from (1) a land tax and a road feix ; (2) junk registra- 
tion, shipping dues, wine monopoly ; (3) fines and miscellaneous sources. 
For 1921-22 the net revenue was 199,002 dollars,^ and the net expenditiiru 
was 236,702 dollars, the deficit being partly met from savings. For 1920-21 
the amounts were 161,973 dollars and 235,445 dollars respectively. The 
grant in aid for 1918-19 was 4,000/.; for 1919-20, 7,900/. ; for 1920-21, 
20,000/.; and for 1921-22, 8,000/. 

The station is used as a flying naval base and as a de]»6t, exercising 
ground, aud sanatorium for Jlfe*China squadron, which assembles at Wei- 
haiwei during the summer. No troops are stationed permanently in its 
territory, the Chinese regiment having been disbanded during 1906. The 
prevalence of brigandage, since 1918, in the Chinese districts bordering on 
the Territory, has, however, rendered it necessary to keep a small detachment 
of Indian troops stationed at Fort Edward. 

The leased territory, consisting of rocky hill ranges with fertile valleys, 
is most picturesque ; it is well populated, and the inhabitants are in 
general well-to-do. Ct3reals, vegetables an<l fruits (apples, grapes and 
apricots) are grown, and oak-fed silk is produced. I^lulberry cultivation 
is being tried. Seedlings of fir trees, acacias, willows, and i)lane trees have 
done well. Those of the inliabitants who arc not farmer.% aref mostly 
fishermen. Some rope and line making, l)oat-building, and «tone-cutting 
are carried on. The territory contains gold,* but, so far as is known, 
not in workable quantities. The trade is carried on by junks and steamers. 
In 1921, 554 steamers of 518,767 net tons entefed the port, exclusive of 
Admiralty colliers aud government transports. 1,998 junks entered and 
cleared, as against 2,874 in 1920. Total imports, 1921, 6,630,432 dollars. 
Chief items: beans, 31,028 dollars; bean-cake, 89,883 dollars; l)can oil, 
255,900 dollars; cotton jam, 918,605 dollars; coal, 169,096 dollars; gunny 
bags, 116,420 dollars ; ground-nut kernels, 636,168 dollars ; ground-nut oil, 
353,465 dollar#; Indian corn, 159.010 <lollars ; piece goods, 355, 140 dollars ; 
paper, 456,300 dollars; rice,^297,z98 dollars; sugar, 609,44.5 dollars; salt, 
20,542 dollars; kerosene oil, 146,702 dollars ; tiihber, 161,866 dollars; 
tobacco, 68,220 dollars ; ^vines (Chinese), 216,998 dollars ; wines (foreign), 

i The value of the dollar (Mexican) fluctuates considerably. In Septeml>«r, 1915, it 
was equivalent to If. in Beptembei-, 1^6, to 2 *. Ifd., in SepteuStjcr, 1917, to 
Zt. in September, 1918, 3«. fid., in September, 1919, 4*. 7|d., in Beptenibcr, 19*20, 
4s. 8Hd., in Sepf rnber, 1921, 2i. ^ 
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51,980 dollars. Total exports, 1921, 5,261,391 dollars. Chief items : bean- 
cake, 18,858 dollars; bean-oil, 9,950 dollars; coal, 10,225 dollars; eggs, 
38,815 dollars ; ground-nuts, 79,072 dollars ; ground-nut kernels, 2,068,720 
dollars ; ground-nut oil, 331,691 dollar5\; fish (salt and dried) 89,750 dollars ; 
salt, 363,420 dollars ; sugar, 304,575 dollars. Weihaiwei is a duty-free port. 

Good roads have been made round the coasts and into the interior of the 
Territory. The value of land is rising, which is a sign of the increasing pros- 
perity of tlie place. There is a regular weekly mail service to and from 
Siiaughai. Many Europeans visit the place in summer on account of the 
excellence of the climate, which is uusuvpa3.sed in the Far East. 

Ojjlrer A'lininisUrhi/j the Goccrnmeul — A. I*. Blunt, C.M.G. 

Books of Eeference. ’ 

Annual Report on Weihaiwei. '* 

Brnce-Mitford (C. K.). The ren itory of Weihaiwei. Shanghai, 1902, 

Johnston (K. F.), Lion aTitl Dragon in Northern China. London, 1910. 

Lucas (C. P.), Historical Geography of the British Colonies. Vol. 1. 2nd ed. Oxford, 

r.‘t)(5. 


MANDATED TERRITORIES IN ASIA. 

IRAQ (MESOPOTAMIA). 

King' -Faisal, third son of the King of the Ilcjas. 

Iran was coiKpicred by Indian aiiM Jkitish troops during the 
Great War. The town of Basra was occupied on November 22, 1914, and 
Baghdiol on iMaioh 11, 1917. In the Peace Treaty of Sevres, 1920 
(wliicli was not ratified), Iraq was recognised as an independent State, 
to 1)6 ]>laced under a Mandatory Power, and the Supreme Council allotted 
the mandate to Great Ihilaiii. Under the (Irait treaty of Lausanne, 1923, 
the houndary hetwo(Mi Iraij and Turkey is to be adjmlgod by the League of 
Nations. 

Government. — In 1920 a Council of State was formed, as a provisional 
measure, to conduct the administration of the country, under the Mandate 
of Great Britain. On August 23, 1921, the High Commissioner proclaimed 
the Kniir Favsal King of the Iraq, hy election of llie people, as the result of a 
plebiscite in which 96 per cent, of the inhabitants of the country voted in his 
favour. 11. II. tl le Naqih of Baghdad, who liad acted as Presiilent of the 
Council of Stale, was entrusted hy 11. M. King Faisal with the duty of forming 
Ids' first Cabinet, whicli resigio'd in August, P.P22, and was reformed as 
follows : — 

f'rmdfr: II.II. the Xiu|ih of Baghdad. 

Minider of Inter ior : ’Abdul Muhsin Beg al Sa’diin. 

Minisfer of Defence : Ja’far Pasha al 'Askari. 
of Finance : Sasun Klfoiidi. . 

^ftnisfer of Jtijtticc : Taiifiq Beg al Khalidi. • 

M mister of i*uhlic tForks : Sahib Beg. 

Mmider of Education : Ilaji Muhsin Shalhish.H 

^linider of Juqaf : Saiyid Muhammad ’AU al Fadhil. 

On October 11, 1922, the British feovevnmdiR euWred into treaty relations 
with the government ofMraq. The treaty ia to remain in fo:p for 20 years. 
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The Biitish Goveniment ui^dertakes to secure a speedy delimitation of the 
frontiers of Iraq, in order that Iraq may be in a position, when the treaty 
and the subsidiary agreements liave been duly ratified and the orgauio law 
has been brought into effect, to app^y for admission to membership of the 
League of Nations. To secure the admission of Iraq to tho League, the 
British Government will use its good offices. In all important matters 
affecting tho international and financial obligations and interests of the 
British Government, the King of Iraq agrees to bo guided by the advice 
of the British High Commissioner. • 

It lias been officially stated that the ailmissioii of Iracj to the League of 
Nations would put an end to the British mandate. 

Area and Population. — The country has an area o? 143,250 square 
miles (the vilayets respectively of Baghdad, 54,540 square mileg, Basra, 
53,580 square miles, and Mosul, 35, 130*' square miles), and a population, 
according to the Census of 1920, of 2,849,282. The following are the detailed 
figures of the census results : — 




Divi.sion 


Sunni 

Bhi’ah i 

Jewish 

Christian 

1 Total 
Ibdigions 1 

BaybdaU 

Bainarra 

Diyala . 

Kut . . . 

Diwanivah 

Bhaiiiiyah 

Hillah . 

Diilaim . 


130.000 
♦»d,4o5 
51,953 

8,.57S 

1,000 
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15,083* 

247.000 

1 

.54,000 ; 
14,215 } 
40.007 , 
08,712 : 
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155,807 
200 j 
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.31 M) 
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27 
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5 
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20,771 

2,133 

1,360,304 
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24,408 
7,000 : 
11,150 

: 130,404 1 

2b4,700 . 
300,220 I 

6.028 

3,000 
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2,221 
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30 

1,649 
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2,440 

165,600 
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10 088 

2,551 

8,9‘''.0 ' 

7>5,600 

JiloaTil . 

Arbil 

Kirlcuk , 

8uleimani 

! 

' i 

• j 

244,713 

06,100 

85,000 

153.000 

: 17,180 { 

5,000 i 

7 , 635 
4,800 
1.400 
1,000* 

50,070 

4.UX) 

600 

100 

30.180 ' 
1,600 

• 1 

• 350.378 
10t),tX)0 
92,000 
155,000 

Total Vilayet 
Mosul 

Of) 

570,713 

22,180 j 

14,835 

• 

65,470 

31,180 ’ 

703,378 

Grand Total . 


1,140,685 

1,404,015 1 

87,488 

78,792 

42,802 

2,849,282 


Instruction. — Thjre are numerous Government sc-hools of all types. 
New schools ha^e been opened amLothers are under constniction. «ficcondary 
Schools are receiving special* attention, as also technical education. Tho 
foundation .stone of a university was laid in Baghdad by the king In April, 
1922. • 

Justice — A Court of Amieal, and^ourts of various grades have becui 
reinstated on fhe OttoAan irlodel, but with a British jucJgc as one of tho 
members in thf higher courts. 
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Finance.-^K^veuue, 1918-19, 2,080,000J. expenditure, l,177,OOOi. 
Revenue, 1919-20, 3,437,000^. ; expenditure, 3,692,000/. 

Defence* — Besides Biitiali Imperial Forces, wliich passed on October 1, 
1<)22 under the control of the Air Ministry, locai^ forces consist of the Iraq 
Army, which is in process of formation, ainl a Levy Force under British 
oliicers, linaiiced by the Imperial Exchequer. 

Production* — Laq is a land of great potentialities, oil being 
one of its chief products. There •arc petroleum wells at QaiyaralT, near 
Mosul, and at Mandali, north-east of Baghdad, llie latter being included in 
the Oltoinan (;once.ssion to the Anglo-Jh'f sian Oil Oo. At Hit, on the 
Kupijrates, are Usphalt deposits. 'J'he soil of the country is rich, and 
ngiicnlturo is being developed, especially by means of irrigation. Wheat, 
barley, cotton, dates, rice, and ground nuts are produced. 

Cbuimerce.— -Lnports and exports in 1921 were as follows : — 
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; Trni>ort.s j 

Exports 


Hiipeos 

Rupees 

Uasra .... 

. ' 108,.V.»4,904 1 

28,460,050 

.... 

. ' 97,014,331 ; 

60,8T7,0.j2 

'lotnl 

• ; ‘iO:),OSO,J35 j 

0.8,347,012 


(hrstoms revenue in 1920 21, 2,13,91,320hrpves(£l,426,288) ; in 1921 22, 
2,43,33,483 rupees (£1,022,232). 

Ootton goods form nearly 50 per cent, of the imports of the country ; 
sugar is next in importance. Largo quantities of both commodities were re- 
exported into Persia. Carpets and grain were the principal exports. 

Communications. — The principal seaport for Iraij is Basra, 
situated 70 miles up the Shatt-cl-Aiab, at the head of the Persian 
Biilf. Hefore the war the rivers Tigris and Euphrates formed 
the only means of through communication to Baghdad and other 
parts of tlie country. There were caravan routes acrojss the desert, and 
a few p«V)r r4)ads ; the Baghdad railway, built on the Euronean 411. 8^in, 
gauge, v.a.s iir course of construction, the section from Baghdad to 8amarra, 
75 miles in length, having been opened just before the w'ar. During the war 
inetre-gaugo railways w'cre .built from Basra to Na.siriyah on the Euphrates, 
140 miles, Pasra to Aniara, on the Tigris, 109 mile.s, and Kut-el-Amara to 
Pagluhid, 105 miles, leaving a break of 120 mile.s between Amara and Kut* 
ebAiufira. Metre-gauge lines were also built from Baghdad to near 
Khaiiikii), 103 milcM, and on to the Persian frontier, 30 miles. The 
si imlard -gauge railway fiom Baghdad to Samarra (75 miles) was extended to 
beyond Tekrit (58 miles), and bianehes were made fre** Baghd|id to Hilla on 
the. Kujibrrftes, 58 miles, and to Dhiban, li^yond Fallujnb, 48 miles. There 
ba.s also beeti laid a 211. Gin. gauge from Hilla on the Euphrates to Kill, 
H miles. Since the Armi.stici' the seelioiis ]>et ween P>asraaiid Amara, betw'oen 
j hghdiid and Dhiban and between Hithih and liifl have }>cen, taken iqs 
but, Pasra and Baghdad have been linked by a line tip the Euphrates, and 
tlu‘, line to (fekrit has boon exUmded tfo Qalat Sharqat.^ There is a train ferry 
connecting the right and banks. i 
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The length of telegraph lines is (1921) 3,822 miles and of wire 9,822 
miles ; of telephone lines, 2fe5, and of telephone wire, 1,601 miles. Number 
of post and telegraph offices, 71 ; number of telephone subscribers, 658. 

High Commissioner.— P. Z. C<v'x, O.C.M.G., G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I. 
Commander in Charge of British Forces , — Air Vice-Marshal Sir John 
Salmond, C.M.G., C.V.O., D.S.O. 


Representative of King Faisal in London , — General Jaafar Pasha cl 
Askarf. * 

Books of Reference. 

Draft Mandates for Mesopotamia and Palestine. (Cmd. 1,176.) lfiiscclla;ieous No. 3 
(1921). * 

Iraq. Treaty ith Kiiij; Fais.nl. Cind. IToT. 1922. 

Be\l (Gertrnde L.), Review of the Civil Adirtiiiistration of Mesopotamia. (Cmd. 1,061.) 
Lssued by the In<lia Ofhee, 1920. 

Bevan (Edwyn), The Land of the Two Rivera. London, 1017. 

Buckley (A. B. ), Mesopotamia os a country for tiitnre development. Cairo, 1919. 
Hall{h. J.), The Inland Water Trai.-sport in Mesopotamia. London, 1921. 

Hewitt (Sir John P.), Report for the Army Council on Mesopotamia. London, 1910. 
Ly^ll (T ), The Ins and Outs of MeBOpolainia. London, 1:>*J2. 

Maxwell (Donald), A Dweller in Mesopotamia. London, 1921. 

ParJit(J. T.), Marvellous Mesopotamia. London, 1920 

Soane (E. B.), To Mesopotamia and Kurdistan in Disguise. London, 1912. 

Vowfci (Alfred), Wanderings with a Camera in Mc.sopotamia. l;ondon, 1920. 


, PALESTINE. 

i.) 

TiiK natural and lii.storic boundaries of Palestine run from the desert on 
the east, along the slopes of Mount Herrnon over to the Litaiii on the west, 
where the Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon fir.st break into a series of elevated 
plateaux, and thence over to the Mediterranean coast, and on the south 
from the Gulf of Akaba across the De.sert of Sinai. 

The present political boundaries arc: We.st, tlie Meditenaiiean ; Soutli, 
a line running from just west of Kafa to east of 'I'aba at the head of the Gulf 
of Akaba, the territory below this line being Kgy[>tian and Hejn/. ; North, 
a« settled by the Franco- British Convention of December 23, 1920, but not 
yet entirely delimited, a line running from just south of Has-el-Nakura on 
tlic coa.st, half way between Tyre and Acre, eastwards and ^lorthwards to 
Metulla (British Mandate) and across tlie Upper Jordan Valley to Banian 
(French Mandate), thence south ward.s along the ibot-hills to the eastern shore 
of Lake lluleh and down the left bank of the Jordan and eastern .shore of 
Lake Tiberias to Wady Sainakh, and .so to Fd llammc in Vannuk V’'allt3y, 
from which point it follows tJie river. 

Goverimieilt.— After its conque.st in 1917-18, by the Briti.sh Forces, 
the country remained under British Military Administration till July 1, 1920, 
when, with the appointment of fcjir Herbert Louis Samuel as High Com- 
missioner, a (ivil Adifftnistration was set up. ^ 

High Commissioner. — lldli. Sir Herbert L. Samuel, P.C., G.B.E. 
(Apjiointed July!, 1920.) 

Under the Treaty of S.' vr'js, signed on August 10, 1920, Turkey renounced 
her sovereignty over the country, and under the draft Mandate submitted in 
December, 1920, to Council of tii^ League of Nations, the^Mandatc for 
Palestine wa^to be entrusted to Great Britain, as Ipad already been agreed on 
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ARE4 AND POPULATION 

Api’il 1920, Ly the Supreme Council of the Ayied Powers at San liemo. 
To 1)6 embodied in the Mandate was the object of establishing there a National 
iloDie for the Jewish People, according to the Balfour Declaration of 
November 2, 1917, which has been embodied in the j)ropo8ed Peace Treaty with 
Turk' y. The Balfour declaration was in these ternii : — ‘ His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment view with favour the establishment in Palestine of a national home for the 
Jewish peo))lo, and will use their best endeavours to facilitate the achievement 
of that object, it being clearly understood that nothing shall be done which 
may pvej\idiee the civil and religious rights of existing non- Jewish com- 
mimities in Palestine, or the rights*and political status enjoyed by J^ws in 
any other country. 

The Mandate for Palestine was passed by the Cour^cil of the League of 
Nations in London on July 24, 1922, but has ijot yet been confirmed. 
The High Gommissiouer has appointe<l an Advisory Council, which is com- 
prised of the liead.s of the priucipaUGovernincnt Departments and 10 ‘un- 
othriid members, (4 Moslems, 3 Christians, and 3 Jews), representing the 
vaiious communities. On Se[dember 1, 1922, a new constitution was pro- 
»nulg:ited (see Additions ami Corrections in this volume). English, Hebrew, 
and Arabic arc the reecf^nised odicial languages of the country. 

Till Jewish population of Palestine have perfected their internal organisa- 
tion by coiivoniug an Klccted Assembly, which elected a National Com- 
mittee, to i('piesent the Jew ish p<»pulation of Palestine in its dealings with 
(he. Administration, 

The British Government and Palestine .Administration recognise the World 
Zionist Organisation, whicli in I’alestiuc ivS represeiitod by the Palestine 
Zionist Ky -utive, as the Agency of the Jewish people in all matters per- 
taining to iho uphuildiiig of tlie Jewish Natl^wal Home, 

There is also a Moslem (.’oiincil to c«uitror Moslem Awkaf affairs in 
I’alestine. 

Area and Population. Palestine under British Mandate is about 
9,000 Sfpiare miles in cxtoiil. Tlic population, taken by otlicial census on 
October 23. 1922, was 7.07,182, of whom 590,890 were Moslems, 83,794 
Jews, 73,024 (Jhri.stian<^. 7,028 1 Tuzes, 163 Samaritans, 265 Bahais, and the 
remainder Sikhs, Hindus and Mctawilehs. 

The country is at jjre.sont dividetl into four districts: Jerusalem-JafVa 
(Jcviisah rn), Northern (Haifa), Samaria (Nablus), Southern (Gaza). 

'fhe chief town, Jerusalem, which bad been in Moslem hands since 1244, 
and under T<irkish rule since 1517, .surrendered to General Allenby on 
December 9, T917. Its ])opuIatioii is 62y67S. Botlilehem, the scene of 
Christ’s Nativity and tlie l)ifth[da(;e of King David, is five miles south of 
Jerusalem. The Church o/ the Nativity, at tlio east end of the present 
village, is said to be the oldest Cliriatian Church in existence. The 
population figures for the other principal towns are; Jaffa, 47,709 ; Haifa, 
24,03 1 ; Gaza, 17,480; Nazareth, 7,424 ; Nablus, 15,947 ; Safed, 8,761 ; 
Tiberias, 6,9.h0 ; Hebron, 16,577; Bamlch, 7,812; Bethlehem, 6,658; 
Lydda, 8,103; Acre, 6,420. 

J’herc arc some 750 Arab villages and a considenible nuijber of Arab 
trihr's, aiid^liree German Kuiglits Templaf settlements, AVilhelma, Sarona 
and Nenbardthof, ^ • 

The Jewish Colonies are grouped in four districts as follows : — In Judea 
there are 21, viz., Mikveh Israel, Rishon lo Zion, l>er-Yacob, Ness Zionah, 
Reehobotli, Ekron, Gederah, Bcr Tobia, Ruchamah, Petach-Tikvah, Ein 
Ganin, Kfar Mlal, Kfar Saba, Ben Shefcen, Hulda, KfaiUrieh, Artuf, Mozah, 
Dilb, Kalandiah, and Nacfilath Jehndah. In Samaria there fro 10, viz.. 
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Hederali, IIefzi*Bah, Kerkur, Gan Shmuel, Ziclirou Jacx)b, Marah, Shvejab, 
Bath Shloinoh, Shuni ana Atlit. In Lower Galileo there aie 20, yu., 
Nahaliil, Merhaviah, Scilsherdb, Balfouriah, Ein-Harod, Giveath-Yecheskiol, 
Tel-Yossef, Kfar Tabor (Mesha), Jabiieel (Jemma), Betli-Gau, Rama (Sarona), 
Poriah, Mizpah, Kinercth.^Daganiah, Hittin, Migdal, Tt;! Aday, Bethaniah, 
and Menahemia. In Upper Galilee there are 10, viz., Kosh Pinah, Pekiiii, 
Ayeleth HasJiacliar, Machiiayim, Mishmar Hayardeii, Yessod-llamaalah, Ein 
Ze.itiin, Kfar Gileadi, Tel Hai, and Metullah. The Jewish Colonies are 
governed l)y Varidim or councils elected by the male and female residents who 
own registered holdings or pay taxes. J'ach colony has one or more schools, 
a synagogue, public library, town hall, hospital, pharmacy and public baths. 

The total population of these settlements is about 17,000. Of the above- 
mentioned the following settlements belong to the Jewish National Fund, 
which was established by the Zionist Organisation for the purpose of ac([uiring 
lamls to remain the national property oS the Jewish people : — Ben Shemen, 
Hulda, Kfar Mla1, Dilb, Nahlath Jehuda, Nalialul, Merhavialu Eiu-llarod, 
Giveath-Yecheskiol, Tel Yossef, Kinoreth, Daganiali and Hittin. The 
Palestine Land Development Company, also organised by the Zionist 
Organisation, owns the lands of Tel Adas, Kalandhih, some lands on the 
Carmel, at Jaffa, Jenisalem, &c The other colonies were mostly founded 
by B«aron F/lmuud dc Rothschild and by the Jewish Colonisation Association, 
which administers all the properties of Baron do Rothschild. The total area 
of the Jewish settlements is 652,653 dunanrs or about P>3,163 acies, There 
are 37,500 dunams (about 9,375 acres) of plantations, and among tln in : 

15.000 dunams (about 3,750 acres) vineyards, 33,325 dunams (about 8,456 
acres) almond groves, 13,322 dunams (about 3,330 acres) olive plantations, 
12,456 dunams (about 3,114 lores) orange groves, and. 6,000 d\inams (about 

1.500 acres) eucalyptus ]>lanvations. There are two agiieultuial schools, at 
Mikweh-Israol and Petach-'i’ikvah respectively. The Jiehrew High School 
in Jaffa has 30 teachers and 750 pupils. The Jewish Agricultural Experiment 
Stations at Atlit and Zichron Jacob cany on agricultural and botanical 
research work. 

Instruction. — Cn December 1, 1922, the schools maintained by the 
Government numbered 50 town schools, in 6 of which secondary bectmos 
have been o|>€ned, and 263 village schools, with a total of 637 teachers and 
over 19,000 pupils. 01 the latter, 90 ])er eeut. are Moslem and 10 j)cr cent. 
Christian, 187 village schools have been opened since the inauguration of 
the Civil Govern men t. The two training colleges for elementary teachers 
have 75 men and 50 W’onmn students resj>ectively. Ijow.u' and higher 
certiffcato examinations for teachers are held o'nce a year. A Ijeginning has 
been made witl] technical and agricultural eduration. A »School of Law, 
where all tlircc official languages are used,' ha.s been established in 
Jerusalem. 

The bulk of the Christian, and practically all Jewish cliiblrcn, receive 
their educal ion in non-Government schools. The Christian schools, main- 
tained by various religious }>jdics, number about 125 and contain about 

11.500 children; tV^y include several secondary schools and one college. 
Tlnre arc a)>uut 175 Jewish sch'»ols (including religious schook) with alxrut 

18.000 children. Two-thi.'ds of the.se are maintaincl by the Zioniid, 
organization, and include High Schools at Jerusalem and Jaffa (at Jaffa the 
High Hchool has 30 tc^^chers and 750 pupils), IVaohers’ Training Colleges 
(General, ‘Orthodox, Women’s and Kindergarten), Schools of Music im 
Jerusalem, Jaffa and Haifa, an Arts'-aad CrafU Institute (Rrzalel), Cnm- 
mercial Ev<jning Classes, and a Technical OolJ*y«»e m Haifa. In all tbose 
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.schools Hebrew is the medium of instruetiou ; 504 te{\cheFe are engaged 
thcroiii. There are also SO private Moslem elementary schools, mainly 
maintained by local Moslem committees, providing for about 3,000 
chihlrcn, and in three there are secondary sections. The majority of nou- 
(iov eminent schools receive per eapiti gran ts-ip- aid from the Education 
Department, amounting, in 1922, to about P.T. 20 jier pupil. 

Justice. — ‘The Courts in Palestine are either civil or religious courts. 
The former have jurisdiction over local subjects in all matters save tliose of 
personal status and li'ak/s oP charitable endowments, and over Iprcign 
subjects in all matters, subject to the provisions mentioned below. 

There is a Magistrate Court in every sub district, and in the larger 
towns such as Jerusalem, Jaffa, and Haifa, two such courts. The magistrate 
is in every case a Palestinian and has jurisdiction in first instance in minor 
criminal cases of which the punishment is not more than one year’s imprison- 
ment, and in civil casiJS where thc*subjcct-inatter does not exceed £E100, 
lie has also jurisdiction in actuuis for the recovery of the pos-session of lan<l. 

MMiere are four District Courts, each composed of a British President and 
two Palestinian memliers. They serve respectively the District of .lenisalcm, 
the sub-districts of Jafra and Gaza, the Northern District and the District 
of Samaria, and go on circuit witliin the an^a of their jurisdiction. A 
District Court has jurisdiction in first instance in all crimes and civil 
eases not within the jurisdiction of a magistrate, and also hears appeals 
from tlie decisions of magistrates both in civil and in oriminal cases, except 
in cases for the recovery of the possession of land. 

’The Court of Appeal, from which no appeal lies, is composed of a British 
(diief Just ce, a British Vice-President, and four Palestinian members. A 
division of this court normally consists ofHfit; Chief Jmsticc or the Vic(5- 
Presideiit and two Pale>tinian members. It ha.s appellate jurisrliction in 
( ivil and criminal matters decided in fir.st instance by the District Courts, 
and in actions for the recovery of tlic possession of laud decided by 
magistrate.s. It also hcaia a}>pcals from the liand Courts. 

A Bencli of honorary magistrates has been established in Jerusalem, 
Jailh, :ind Haifa, who try contraveiitious for which the maximum ]>eualty 
docs not exceed £K5 fine and 15 days imprisoninent. 

Sj»ecial arrangements cxi.st in the Beei*sheba District, where minor cases 
arc di.sposcd of aci^ording to tribal custom by the Court of Sheikhs. A 
Btilisli Judge visits Bcersheba everj^ month to hear appeals from tlie local 
'•units and to try more serious criminal oases. 

Two l and Courts have been established in tlio Districts of Jaffa and 
Samaria respectively, and a Diinl will shortly be established in Jerusalem. 
These courts, which arc compo.scd of a British IT'esi'lent and a Palestinian 
Judge, hear all cases in whluli the ownership of land is in issue. 

All matters of personal status affecting Moslenns are within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Sharia Courts. A Sharia Court consists of a Kadi, au4 appeals 
liom Ills decision lie to the Moslem Court of Appeal, which is composed of a 
President and two member.s. 

Jewish Koligious Courts have exclusive jurijjdictioj| in certaiii matters of 
personal stadtus of Jews, and jurisdiction Uy consent ui oilier ^natters. An 
-'ippcal from the decision of the Jewish Religious ^Courts lies to the Rabbinical 
f'Onncil. • 

Other religious communities (such as the laatin and Orthodox) retain the 
comts and jurisdiction which they enjoyed in the Turkish r^ftne! 

special I(^iios of O^urt exist with J^gard to the tri^l of foreigners. The 
general effect of these ruj^s is that avhere a foreign subject is^harged with 

0 2 
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an olFence more serious thj\ri a contravention, he may claim to be tried by a 
British magistrate or by a court containing a majority of Britisli judges. 

The official languages of the Courts are English, Arjibic and Hebrew. 

Finance* — For the year 1922-2d the recei[)ts were estimated at 
£E2,062,192, and the expenditure at £E1, 810, 1.51. 

The main heads of revenue for 1022-23 were customs, ££648,000 ; house 
and land tax, £E125,000 ; animal tax, £E39,000 ; tithes, £E302,000 ; and 
stamp duties, £E84,000. 

Production and Industry. — Palestine comprises four zones of country. 
On the west, along the shores of the Mediterranean, which are deficient 
here in good natural harbours, is tlie maritime plain, whicli varies in width 
from 15 to 20 miles at Gaza to about 2 miles at Acre, and which at the Plain of 
Esdraelon stretches for a coiisi<ierable distance into tlio interior, and separates 
the highlands of Galilee from those of Samaria and Judiea. From the coastal 
plain the country rises into a plateau intersected by deep wadis or valleys, 
which drop steeply to the east to the third zone, farmed by the great depres- 
sion down which the river Jordan runs to tlio l)«rad Sea, and which is 
prolonged for another 100 miles to the Rod Sea as tlio Wadi Araba. J’his 
depression reaches a depth below sea-lcAvl of 2, 600 fert in the d«M*pest portion 
of the Dead Sea, the surface of whieh is about 1,300 feet b(dow sea-level. 
The Dead Sea is 46 miles long and lias an average widtli of 8j miles; it 
receives the waters of the Jordan ami of six other rivers and ha.s no outlet, 
the surplus being carried o(f by evaporation. It is intensely salt, witli a 
specific gravity one sixth greater than water, and with 21 per cent, of salt. 
East of the Jordan Valley the. country rises again st(*e]>ly to a plateau and 
merges into the Arabian dest*rt. 

Palestine is essentially an agricultural country. In 1921-22 the area 
under British Administration, exclusive of Trans jordan, produced ; — 
Wheat, 72,885 tons; barley, 61,064 tons; millet, 14,819 tons; olive oil, 
1,167 tons ; and lentils, 4,792 ton.s. In 1921-22 tlicre were in the country 
220,000 sheep, 359,000 goats, 18,000 camels, and 1,000 butfaloes. 

Limestone is found all over the country ; sandstone abounds on the 
coast ; gypsum of good ijuality is found at Mount Usdum and at Mount 
Gipsia near Melharaia (Galilee). Rock salt abounds in the Jordan Valley and 
on the shores of the Dead Sea, where also .sulphur is obtainable. Mineral oil 
is said to have possibilities, but pending the ratification of the mandate no 
work on conces.sions is permitted. The Dead Sea conUiins" cooking salt, 
earn alii te, and bromide. There are mcdicinaj springs near Tiberias. 

The only industries of export importance are those of wiiic-making in 
the Jewish Colonics, especially iiichron Jacob, Kishon le Zion, and Petach- 
Tikvab ; soap-boiling in Nablus and Haifa ; olive oil in Nablus, Akka, and 
the district round Jaffa. Oranges grown chiefly in the Jaffa di.strict arc 
exported to Egypt and Europe. 

The Government is making efforts to re-afforest the country. 

ComilXSrce* — for 3 years (year ending March 31) was as follows: — • 
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The trade was distributed as follows in 1921-21 : — 


Countries 

Imports 

Exports 

^ Countries 

_ „ 

Imports 

1 

j Exports 

Great Britain . 

~ £E 

1,82 £.*>05 

£E 

216,275 

Japan . 

KKifsGl 

: £K ~ 

Egypt . 

72U,10.=> 

.^27,618 

United States . 

493,479 

i 14,965 

Franco . 

229, 1 HO 

26,.3»2 ! 

Australia . 

76,071 

: 213 

1 taly 

226,980 

«.l)7S 1 

Other countries 

1,329,737 

60,477 

Greece . . . ; 

4,740 


By parcels post 

106,454 

! 1«,659 

Netherlands . ' 
India . . . i 

212,2:{9 

25.;,4()S 

4,5<>6 

l,57o 

Total . . 

5,593,372 

864,766 


The ])rinci])a] articles of im})ort in 1921-22 were cottons, £E572,019 ; 
( i;,* irettrs, £10297,892 : sntar, £E28iG,547 ; petroleum, £10206,760 ; and rice, 
£K179,887, 'Die principal articles of export were oranges £E325,374 ; soap, 
£^186, 255 ; v/ine, £E42,992 ; melons, £Er)9,757 ; apricot paste, £E32,356 ; 
and almonds, £E24,667. 

t 

Shipping and Communications.— The most important ports of 
Talestine are Jaffa and Haifa; the two ))orts of lesser significance are Acre 
and Gaza. For the year ending March 31, 1922, 905 steamers, totalling 
1,365,126 tons and 2,742 .sailing ve.ssels, totalling 45,062 tons, arrived at 
ralestinian ports. Palestine possesses no shipping of its own, other than 
some .small sailing vesseds and pow’er launches. 

A regv. ir pas.songer service to Palestinian ports is provided by 17 
sliippirjg lines. • * 

'riie following railways are being worked, all by the Palestine Goverii- 
mciit : — Kantara-El- Aiisli-Kapha-laidd-Tulkeram-Ilaifa, 258 miles ; JafTa- 
lindd-Jerusalcrn, 51 miles ; Kapha- Beersheba, 37 miles ; Haifa-Afuleh-El 
llaiinno, 60 mile.s ; Haifa- Acre, 11 miles ; Afuleh-Jenin-Nabhis-Tulkeram, 
50 miles’. Lutld-Sarafand, miles; Kafr Jinnis-lieit-N'abala, 2J miles; 
has El Ain-Petacli-Tik va, 4 miles, making a total of 479 miles. The section 
Kantara to Rafa, known as the ‘Sinai Military Railway’ (125 miles), is 
being w orked by the Palestine Ixaihvays on belialf of the War Ofiicc. 

The length of public highways in the country ii 523 miles. 

Banking* and Currency-— The most important bank in Palestine is 
the Anglo- Egyptian Bank with branchc.s at Jerusalem, Jaffa, Haifa, and 
Gaza. The Anglo- Palestine C'oinpany h.-is it.s head ofiicc in Jaffa, wdth 
branches in Jermsalcm, Hi*iira, Tiheiias, Safed, and Hebron. In addition 
there arc brandies in Jerusalem of the Banco <ii Roma, tlie Credit Lyonnais 
and tlie Imperial Ottoman Bank. 

In 1921 there were established, iu addition, a Workers’ Bank, 7 
Co-oporativc Credit Institutions, a Building Loan and Saving Association, 
ami a Central Bank of Co-operativo In.stitution.s. 

At pre.so^t Egy])tian currency is legal tender. 1 E^’^ptian pound (£E)=: 
100 piastres or 1,000 millieines. £E1 =£1 iOs. gd., and £1 =£E0*975. 

T)ie metric system i .‘4 followed by the Government, and its use regulated 
by Ordinance, but the local weights and measures are still commonh^ 
employed. • * 
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Trans- Jordan. — This territory is under His Highness the Arnir Abdullah, 
second son ot King Tlnsain of the Hejaz ami elder brother of King Feisal of 
Iraq, who became its ruler in April li92l and administers the country with a 
Oo\incil of Advisers. The* political statiw of the country has not yet been 
finally settled, but it is separate from Palestine, though it falls within the 
Palcsline Mandate and the High Commissioner for Palestine is also responsible 
for 'rians-Jordan. 'the honndaries of the territory have not yet been 
deterryijied, bnt they are roughly as fqllot/s : — In the North: the Uiver 
Yarmiik line continued eastward between Daraa (in Hauran) and Kamtha (in 
the AJlnn district of Trans-Jordan) to Imtar in Jabal Druz, whence it 
runs in a straight live towards Abu Kamal on the Kuphrates. In the East: 
tlie Iraq frontier (iindeteiininod) from a j>oint on the line Initar-Abu Kamal 
south wants to tlie junction of tlie frontiers of Iraq and Nejd. In the West : 
the Jordan and the central line oi' tfle Dead Sea. In the South : the 
boundary is nndi'termincd, bnt rnarcho.s with the Jiorthern frontier of the 
liejaz and Nejd. In view of its nncortain boundaries, it is irnpo.ssible to 
give an e.stiiuate of tluj area ; hut the po]>ulatioii has been placed roughly at 
between 300,000 and ftOO.OOO, mostly Arabs and Moslems. About half live 
in settled villages and tlio rest are nomads. There are al.so, perhap.s, some 
30,000 or 40,000 Christians. Most of the towns and larger villages have 
schools, and the Budget provision for education in 1922 -23 is £18,000. 
'rhe country is largely desert, except for a thirty-mile strip between the 
Jordan aud the Hejaz railway-line. The resources of the country are agri- 
cultural and pastoral j^rodiuds. 'riiere are also phosphate deposits (un- 
developed, tliough examined). Potash is found in the Dead Sea ; and 
possibly oil in tlie southern ‘aiiia. A road lit for motor tratllc connects 
Amman with Jerusalem, and the Hejaz railway from Daraa to Maan (its 
j)resent terminus) runs through Trains- Jordan territory. The Cairo- Baglidad 
air route traverses the country from west to east, and tliere is an aerodrome 
with an air-force detachment at Amman. The estimated revenue of the 
country for 1922 23 is £204,000, the British grant-in-aid £100, OOO. Great 
Britain is represented by a Cliief Briti.sh Representative, who is subordinate 
to, and the agent of, the High Commissioner for Palestine. 

Chief British Representative: H. St J. B. Philby, C. I. E. 
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AFRICA. 


ASCEN§I0N ISLAND. See ST. HELENA. 


BRITISH EAST AFRICA- 

British East Africa con.sists of a large area on the mainland, together with 
the Islands of Zanzibar and Pemba. For details as to iutornational agree- 
nients, &c., with regard to the Piritish sphere in East Africa, sec the 
Statesman’s Year Book for 1907, pp. 216 and 217. 

KENYA COLONY AND iROllPCTORATE. 

Government. — The Kenya Colony and Protectorate extends, on the Indian 
Ocean, from the Umba to the Juba River, and hiland as far^s Uganda. 
Kenya Protectorate (so named bjr Order in Council dated August 13, 1920) 
includes ceifaiu mainland donunioiis*of the Sultan Zanzibar, viz., a strip, 
extending 10 miles inlan'ii along the coast from the former Gfrniau frontier 
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to Kipini, the islands of Ihe Lainii Arcliipelago, and an area of 10 miles 
round the fort of Kisniayu, these territories having been leased to Great Britain 
for an annual rent of 17,000Z. The colony and protectoiate were formerly 
known as the East Africa Protectoiftte. On April 1, 1905, this was trans* 
ferred from the authority (ff the Foreign Office to that of the Colonial Oflice. 
By an Order in Council dated November 9, 1906, the Protectorate was placed 
under the control of a Governor and Cornmandcr-in-Chief. By Order in Council 
the Protectorate (except the Sultan of Zanzibar’s dominions) was annexed to 
theCr^)wn, as from July 23, 1920, under /he*name of the Kenya Colony, and 
thus becomes a Crown Colony.” An Order in Council of October 22, 1906, 
constituted an Executive and a Legislative Council, the former consisting 
of 4 members, in addition to the Governor, the latter of 8 official and 4 
unofficial members. Under an Ordinance of July, 1919, the Legislative 
Council consists of 11 elected representatives of the Euro]>ean comniiinity, 
three nominated members, two representitig the Indian population and one the 
Arabs, and a sufficient number of official members to give a majoiity in the 
Council. Legislation is by Ordinances made by the Governor with the advice 
and consent of the Legislative Council. In 1908 foi ei^u consular jurisdiction 
in the Zanzibar strip of coast was transferred to the Hiitish Crown. There 
are 6 provinces and a tract of territory partially organised lying to the north. 
The provinces are as follows: Seyidie (capital Mombasa), Ukamba (capital 
Nairobi), Tanaland (capital Lamu), Jubaland (ca})ital Kisnniyu), Kikuyu 
(capital Nyeri), the Nyanza Province (capital Kisumu). In audition there 
are tlio Northern Frontier District (capital Moyale) alluded to above, the 
area known as Suk-Kamasia (capital Elduma Ravine), and the Masai Reserve 
(capital Narok). For administrative j)urposes the Colony is divided into 
white-settled areas under Re^si*d^nt Commissioners, and native rc.s('rve.s under 
District Commissioners. 

Area and Population. — The territory has an area of 200,000 
square miles ; population in 1921 estimated at 2,376,000, ineduding 9,651 
Europeans, 22,822 Indians, and 10,102 Arabs. On the coast the Arabs and 
Swahilis )>redomiiiatc ; further inland are races speaking Bantu languages, 
and non- Bantu tribes such as the Masai, the Somali, and the Dallas. 
Mombasa is the largest town ; population about 32,000, of whom 653 are 
Europeans. The harbour is situated on the eastern side of an island of the 
same name, and is the terminus of the Uganda Railway. Kilindini harbour 
on the south-western side of the island is the finest land-locked^ and sheltered 
harbour on the east coast of Africa and is accessible to vessels of deep 
draught. There is good warehouse accommodation and a pier connected with 
the IJganda Railway, The two jmncipal rivers in the North are the Tana 
and Juba which flow into the Indian Ocean. They are both navigable for 
about 400 miles by shallow- draught steamers. Nairobi, the capital and the 
headi|uarters of the administration, has 24,000 inhabitants, of whom about 
2,930 are European. There are also about 600 European farmers and 60,000 
natives in the immediate neighbourhood of Nairobi. 

Religion^ Instl’:v.ction, Justice,— The prevailing reli^ous beliefs 
are Pagan ; but on the cc^^st Idohamedanism has made great progress. 
There are many Christian mission societies, British, French, Italian, 
Swedish, and American, several being Roman Catholic. There were seven 
(including «3 European) taovernment schools in operation in 1919-20, with 
an average enrolment of 733 jmpils ; f,and a large number of mission and 
native schools. TotaPexpenditure, 1919-20: 294,000 rupees. The Supreme 
Court is at tMombasa, and sessions are held^' at Nairobi, Naiva.sha, 
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Kismau, and other places. District Courts pre.svled over by magistrates are 
held in each district. In native cases local ideas and customs are considered. 
I’he legal status of slavery has been abolished throughout East Africa. 

• 

Finance. — Revenue and expenditure for 6 ;«?ears (Rs. ]5= 1^. down to 
1919-20; from 1920-21, Rs. 10= 1/.): — 


Y ear 

Revenue 

Expend! tm*e 

Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1013 14 
1017-18 
101 S *19 

£ 

1,133,798 
1,368, 3'29 
1,548,703 

£ 

1,115,899 

1,490,571 

1,570,7(»3 

i 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 1 

1921 1 1 

£ 

1,726,435 

2,97^.786 

l,8itl,679‘2 

£ 

2,()24,vSCl 

2,970,901 

1,006,785 


1 Last 0 Jiioiilli.s. •'-J TncliKlfis ()0O,000L re-imburseinents. 


(liant-in-aid in 1921, nil. Of the revenue for 1921, customs accounted for 
239,000f. ; licences and internal revenue, 657, 000^. ; posts and telegraphs, 
93,000^. ; rents, 29,00(V. ; fees of court an<l other fees, 82,000Z. ; miscellaneous 
receipts, 133,000/. Public debt, 5,000,000/. 

Agriculture and Mining.— The agricultural products in the low- 
lying areas, where rainfall is sufficient, are rice, coconuts, cotton; simsim, 
groundnuts, cassava, sugar cane. A large field for development exists in 
such ureas, hut there is a paucity of population in some districts. In the 
Highlands of the Colony where the temperature is moderate and the rainfall 
good, paw caw, banana, wheat and barley ina^^ be grown. The acreage under 
maize is assuming large dimensions ; flax is ap established croj) ; cofiee is 
popular and profitable ; sisal growing, on large estates, is fully established. 
The ])otentialitics of the country are great and await further development. 

Livestock thrive well on the Tliglilands, and losses from rinderpest and 
tick-borne diseases are kept well under control. The Dairying industry 
gives jiromise of success and extension. The Bacon industry lias already 
.sii[i[)licd the needs for local consumption and an export trade has been 
started. 

The merchantable forest area extends over 3, 600 square miles, of which the 
tropical forest covers about 264 square miles, the remainder being upland or 
highland, containing valuable timber trees. Near the coast are mangroves, 
and various subber trees, besides ebony, copal, and other trees. The Taveta 
forest is supposed to contain useful timber. The Scrub forest which covers a 
large lowland area is capable.of being turned to useful purposes. The Tana 
and Juba rivers are bordered by tropical trees, and the Witu forest contains 
timber trees and furniture woods. But the valuable forests are within the 
highland area to the west and north of Nairobi. The Kenya forests of about 
625 square miles contain cedar, yellow woods, camphor, olive, and many other 
useful species. The Aberdarc forests (about 750 square miles) contain abund- 
ance of similar trees. The Man forest (about 1,000 square miles) is incom- 
pletely surveyed, but is known to contain many oxcell^t timber trees. The 
forest on ^Tbunt Elgon (about 180 square r^les) is little known. 

The mineral resources are not yet fully exploded. There are large deposits 
of natron in the Rift Valley, particularly at Lake Magadi. Diatomite also 
occurs in large quantities in the same region. GoM has been discovered in 
the Masai Reserve, but has not yet been proved. Graphite and marble are 
found in thumetamorpbic rocks in various localities, rjiid limestone is worked 
at various places for buHding purposes. Manganese is foun(^in the sand- 
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stones near the coast ; opak have been found in some of the streams on the 
west side of the Rift Valley, but up to now have not been considered of 
commercial importance. Cassiterite, galena, copper, bitumen, kaolin and 
agate have Ixfcn ntported in varioilis parts of the country, but have not 
been fully investigated. Mica occurs south of Mount Kenya, and during 
the War about ten tons were exported for the Minister of Munitions. No 
activity now exists in this direction. New mining laws are under con- 
si(leratir)ii (1922). 

« 

Commerce and Shipping*.— Inipofts (excluding government stores 
and treasure) and exports (including those also of Uganda and the Congo), 
and the gross tonnage entered and cleared (excluding coasting trade) (bcfoie 
1920-21, Rs. -- 1/. ; Ceom 1920-21, Rs. 10 = 1/.): - 







Y IVAI S 

1 Imports 

Kxpoi Is 

Customs 

Tonijage enU;i> d 
ami cleared 


( 

1 

£ 

£ 

1 

1913 14 

: 2,147,937 

1,4<S2,.S76 

106fl97 

1 3,565,795 

1916-17 

• 1 3,024,123 

1,613,853 

311,496 

i 1,441,877 

1917-18 

2,809,681 , 

1,741,939 

254,256 

1,170,472 

1018 19 

, 3,397,810 i 

•2,498,574 

270,561 

' 922,653 

1919 20 

: 3,119,536 1 

3,563,724 

275,039 

1,805,969 

1920 21 

: 6.911,858 

5.060,92) 

.596,503 

1,401,391 


In 1920 21 the chi<*f impoits were: cotton piece goods, 1,3.53,490^.; 
machinery and parts thereof, 619^028/. ; vehicles and })arts thereof, 408,014/.; 
building matciials, 377, ; provisiorns, 35.5,32;/.; grain and flour, 
318,916/.; iiiiplemouts, agricultural, 291,205/.; tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes, 
261,099/. ; oil, petroleum, 219,999/. ; spirits, wines, ale and beer, 216,483/.; 
siigar, 205,551/.; bags and sacks, 146,863/.; iron and steel manufactures, 
129,979/.; cutlery and hardware, 113,230/. ; stationery and printing pap(‘r, 
95,746/.; haberdashery and wearing apparel, 80,102/. 

Of imports, 1020-21, 3,516,075/. came from the United Kingdom ; 
1,824,303/. from British Posses.siou 3 ; 577,976/. from the United States 
of America ; 241,009/. from Holland, and 100,745/. from France. 

Chief exports, 1920'21 (including those from Uganda, and the Congo): 
cotton, 3,195,261/. (mostly from Uganda); hides and skins, 140,339/.; car- 
bonate of soda 107,166/. ,* fibres, 205,710/.; coffee, 574,884/.; grain and oil 
seeds, 275,789/, ; copra, 13,682/.; ivory, 35,458/.; chillies, 13,735/.; rubber, 
20,509/.; wool, 13,345/. 

Ofexport.s, 1920-21, 2,957,304/. went to the United Kingdom; 1,497,677/. 
to British Possessions; 257,412/. to France; 55,399/. to Italy; 75,712/. 
to the United States. 

Tonnage entered and cleared, 1919-20, 911,018. Communication between 
the ports of Kenya is kept up by small steamers owned by Messrs. Cawasji 
Diijshaw Brotbers at Aden. 

Communications. — Th^ Moubasa- Victoria (Uganda) Railway is a State 
railway, length 618 miles, gauge 39 ’33 inches. T,he construction cost to 
December 31, 1921, was 7,152,000/. A line is under consideration from 
Nakiiru, ouAhe Uganda Rflilway, to Turbo, on the Uasin Gisbu plateau, a settle- 
ment 100 miles north of the main railw(yr line. There is a telegraph along the 
line, and ten steamers bn the Lake in connection with the rail^\4y. Daring 
the 9 months <bnded December 31, 1921, 199,000 l>6us of goods, exclusive of 
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railway material, and 483,000 passengers were cTinied ; revenue, 729,000Z. ; 
(expenditure, 681,0001. The country is fairly well provided with roads ami 
tracks. 

Tiie Post Oftice of the Colony and Prote(3forato (exclusive of the Uganda 
lV>st Offit'e, which is worked by the Kenya TPost Office) received and 
despatched 4,800,000 lctt(U-s, packets, &c., and 298,000 telegrams during 
1921 (last 9 months).* The telegraph system has 3,8f»2 miles of wire ((ixclnsive 
of Uganda). A cable connects^ Mombasa with Zanzibar. 

Money.— The currency is controlled by the East African Currency Board, 
London, who maintain a stable rate of sterling exchange. Until recently the 
Indian i npec was in use, but it has been demouctij-ed arid a shilling (20 - IL) 
introduced as tlie standard coin, whicli is legal 'tender for any amount. 
There are subsidiary silver 50 cent^pieces, and 10, 5, and 1 eent pieces of 
other metals. British sovereigns and notes are not legal tembn*. Notes 
issued in Zanzibar are not interchangeable with those issued in Kenya nor 
ar(i Berman rupees, in use in the late Cermaii East Africa, legal tender 
Savings hank deposito.^s end of March, 1021, 2,491 ; on deposit, 4(),845L 

(iovenior and Com'tnandcr-in-ChAef, — Sir Robert Coryiidon, K.O. M.G. 

Colonial Secretary. — Sir C. C. Bowring, K.B, E. , C. M.O. 


THE UGANDA PROTECTORATE. 

The territories now C()m}>riscd within this Protectorate (3aine under British 
influence io 1890, and a portion of them wjis for a time administered by the 
Imperial iiritish East African Company. l*i i894 a Ihitish Protectorate was 
d(*,chired over the kingdom of Uganda ami some of the adjoining territories. 
The ]>rcsenl limits are approximately a.s follows : - On the north, the Uganda- 
8ndan boundary ; on the east, aline drawn down the middle of Lake Rudolf, 
find along the west boundaiy of the Colony of Kenya and the eastern 
shores of Lake Victoria ; on the south by 4’;inganyika Territory (late 
(hn-man East Africa) ; and on the west by the eastern boundary of the 
Belgian Congo, Within these boniidaries lie part of the Victoria Nyanza, 
l)ait of Lake Edward, the whole of Lake George, half of Lake Albert, 
the wliole of Lake Kioga, the whole of Lake Salisbury, part of Lake 
Rudolf, and the course of the Nile from its exit from Lake Victoria to 
Nimule, Avh^re the Egyptian Sudan commences. Total area 110,300 
s([iiaro miles, including 16,169 square miles of water. For adminis- 
trative purposes it is divided into 6 provinces : (1) the Eastern Province, 
comprising the districts of Busoga, Bukedi, Teso, Laugo, Karamoja, 
and Lobor ; (2) the Rudolf Province, comprising the districts of Turkwel, 
Turkana, and Dabossa (this province is at pre.sent only partially adminis- 
tered, and the question of its transfer to llie administration of Kenya 
Colony is under consideration ; (3) the Northern Province, comprksing the 
districts of Bunyoro, Gulu, Chua, and We.st Nile ; (4) the We.sterii Province, 
comprising the districts of Toro, Aiikule, and Kigj^zi ; and (5) Buganda 
Province, 'lith islands in l.ake Victoria, comprising ^le districts of Mengo, 
Masaka, Mubendi, and Entebbe. Owing^to .sleeping sickness the islands 
of Lake Victoria were entirely depopulated, and the inhabitants, numbering 
about 20,000, settled on the mainland in fly-free districts. After extensivui 
clearing operations the work of lepojmlating tluse i.sland?( has been 
commenced,^ • 

With the exception of^the Rudolf Province, the wfiolo Prot^^ctorate is now 
under ilirect admifiisti-atibn ; but the native kings or chiefs, wnose rights are 
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in soine cases regulated by k eaties, arc encouraged to conduct the government 
of their own subjects. The province of Buganda is recognised as a native 
kingdom under a ** Kabaka/’ with the title of “ His Highness the present 
Kabaka being H.H. Daudi Chwa, giandson of the celebrated Mutesa. He 
is assisted in the governiflent by throe native ministers and a Lukiko, 
or native assembly. In Buganda, and in Bunyoro, Ankolc and Toro, also 
ruled over by native “ Kings,” purely native matters ar^ dealt with by the 
various Lukikos, but in serious cases there is an appeal to higher court?. 
For F^uropeans and non-natives justice; is ‘administered by bis Majesty’s 
courts. The principal British representative is the Governor, who makes 
Ordinances for the administration of justice, the raising of revenue, and 
other purposes. • 

There are local and •opccial courts of justice, and a High Court Avith 
civil and criminal jurisdiction. The yipcal court consists of the judges 
of the High Courts of the Colony or Kenya, Uganda, Nyasaland, and 
Zanzibar. In 1921, there were 2,517 criminal cases tried, 4G of which 
were cases of serious crime. There is an armed constabulary force, under 
a British Commissioner of Police and British officers. There is also a 
volunteer reserve of Kuropeans. 

The total population of Uganda (December, 1921) was estimated at 
3,066,327, composed as follows: Native, 3,059,583; Asiatic, 5,464 ; 
Phiropean, 1,280. Among the natives approximately 640,000 belong to the 
intelligent, civilised Bagaiida, a race converted to Christianity by British 
and French missionaries. Educational work is undertaken by the various 
Missionary Societies, who receive grants towards scholarships, &c., for students 
and teachers. The attendance at the Mission Schools in 1921 was 93,900 
boys and 58,500 girls. A bi^ift *1,700,000 natives speak Bantu languages; 
there are a few Congo pygmies living near the Semliki river ; the rest of 
the natives belong to the Masai, Nilotic, and Sudanese groups. 

Cotton is the principal product, and is grown almost entirely by natives. 
The area under cultivation in 1921 was estimated at about 170,900 acres. 
Other products are colTee, Para rubber, cocoa, oil-seeds. There are valuable 
forests. 

Total exports in 1921, 1,540,000^. ; the import figures are now merged 
in those of the Colony of Kenya. The export trade, which is increasing, 
is mainly in cotton, 1,281,000/., in 1921 : coffee, 94,000/. ; chillies, 30,000/. ; 
oil seeds, 41,000/. ; rubber, 4,000/. ; ivory, 47,000/. ; hides and skins, 
26,000/. The trade is chiefly with Great Britain, the United, States, and 
India. 

The revenue and expenditure for 6 years were : — 


Year 

Revenue 

Grant-in- 

aid 

Expenditure' 

1 

Year 

Revenue 

Grant-in- 

aid 

Exi»enditur 0 

1913-14 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

£ 

250,559 

32(3,306 

351,834 

« 

£ 

35,000 

««fr 

^ 1 

290,180 11 

292,913 )j 
323,691 1 

1919-20 
1920' 1 
1921 

£ 

496,548 
i 777,084 
803,173 

£ 

— ! 
1 • 

£ 

465,117 

592,780 

1,014,270 


* Last 9 months. 


In 1921 the poll-tax amounted to 382,000/., and customs to 158,000/. 
Debt, 700,080/. 

The headquarters of the British Adi%inistration is at Entebb^ the native 
capital of Bu^nda is \t Mengo, Kampala. Nile steamers from Khartum 
ply to Rojaf, wfiich is about eight days march from ffiraule, the Sudan port of 
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ilic I/ake Albert Marine Service. A regular steadier service is maintained by 
I he Uganda Railway Administration between Kisumu, the railway terminus, 
and Entebbe, Port Bell, and Jinja, the principal Uganda ports on liake 
Victoria. The Biisoga Railway Marine^ which, with the Busoga Railway, is 
controlled by the Uganda Railway, deals with the trallic on Lake Kioga. There 
are two steamers and a large number of lighters on that waterway. An 
additional steamer and subsidiary craft jdy on Lake Albert and the Nile 
ludweeii Butiaba, Niiuule and the Belgian Port of Kasenyo at the South of 
Lake Albert. The Busoga Railway of the same gauge as the Uganda 
Ihulway, 62 miles in length, funs from Jinja (on Lake Victoria) to 
riniasagali, a point on tlic Nile below the rapids. It was formally 
o])( ned lor business on January 1, 1912. This railway was built to deal 
witli the cotton output in the regions round Lake ’ Kioga, and connects 
lliat lake with Lake Victoria. There is a railway from Port Bell to Kam- 
pala, 74 Juilcs in length. There is ^ fleet of government motor vans. 

Ill June, 1912, East Africa received a loan of 500,000/. from the Imperial 
Government. Uganda’s .share amounted to 125,000/. and was devoted to 
the eonstrnctioii of the Port Bell- Kampala railway, and to the improvement 
of eoinmunications iir*the Eastern Province, with a view to dealing more 
( n’ectively with cotton transport. 

Mail services by motor and relays of runners radiate from Entebbe, Kam- 
jxila and Jinja. Money and postal orders and ]>arcel ]>ost exchange systems 
are working in most districts. The Sudan - Egy] )tian tolcgrajdi and telephone 
system is established to Rejaf. The Uganda telegrapli line is extended 
to Miitir and to Nimule, 89 miles from Rejaf. The length of telegra])h 
line in tlie Protecdorato is (1921) 1,187 miles, with 23 telegraph ofliccs. 
'IVlcjihont exchanges are installed at Entebticx Kampala, and Jinja. 

'fhe currency was based on the rupee (origiifally valued at Is. 4c/., but in 
and after 1 920 at 2s.), and consisted of silver rupees, with a subsidiary coinage 
of silver 50 and 25 cent })ieces, and nickel 10 cent, 5 cent, 1 cent, and J cent 
pieces. The sJiillirig has been introduced and standardised. Both florins (2.v.) 
and ni})ces are current for the ])rcsent. E. Africa Government currency notes 
of 500, 100, 50, 20, 10, 5, and one florin, arc also in circulation. New cental 
coins were issued during 1907-08. The Savings Bank had 7,889/. depjosits 
and 592 depositors on December 31, 1921. The National Bank of India 
(Limited) has branches at Entebbe, Kampala, Jinja, and the Standard 
Bank of South Africa has opened branches at Kampala and Jinja. 

Governor *and Gonimander-in-Chief , — Sir G, E. Archer, K.C.M.G. 

Chief Secretary. — E. P>. Jarvis, C M.G. 


ZANZIBAR. 

The Island of Zanzibar is situated in 6“ S. latitude, and is separated 
from the n^inland by a channel 22J miles across at narrowest part. It 
is the largest coralline island on the AfriJhn coast, being 48 miles long by 
15 brovad, and having an area of 640 square miles. To the north-east, at a 
distance of some 30 miles, lies the Lsland of Pemba in 5° S. latitude. It is 
smaller than Zanzibar, being 40 miles long by 10 l!froad, and havjng an area 
of 380 square miles. ^ 

It was (Nlring the sixteenth century that the Aiftibs of the East Coast 
sought the assistance of the Imams of Muscat to drive out tile Portuguese. 
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On the ruins of the Poi tugiiese power arose that of the Imams of Muscat, 
The allegiance to Muscat, however, was of a more or less nominal character 
until Seyyid Said, after having subdued his enemies on the mainland, 
transferred his capital to Zanzibar^in 1832. On his death in 1856 the 
African possessions were,, under an aibitrution by Lord Canning (then 
Covernoj -Ceneral of India), declared independent of the parent state. In 
1890 the suj)reinacy of the British interests in the Islands of Zanzibar and 
Pemba was recognised by Franco and Germany, and they v ere deelarcd a 
Jbitish Ibotectoratc in Bccordaiice with coivvcntions by wliich Great Britain 
waivetl all claims to Madagascar in favoirt* of France and ceded Heligoland to 
Germany. In the same year the mainland [>ossessions which extended over 
the coast of Fast Africa, Warsheikh in 3° N. latitude to Tnnghi Bay lO"" 42' S. 
laiitud'', were ceded fo I^aly, Great Britain, and Germany, respectively, Great 
Britain and Italy ])aying rent for the territories under their protection, while 
Germany acquired the Sultan’s rights b>tho payment of a sum of 200,000/. 
At a later date Italy also ar.‘(jnircd similar rights by payment of a sum of 
144,000/. In 1891, a legular (lovernincnt was formed for Zanzibar >^ith a 
British representative as first minister. In 1906 the Im]>erial Government 
asKsumed more direct control over the Protectoratt and reorganisetl the 
Goveinment. On .Inly 1, 1913, the control of the Protectorate was trans- 
ferred from the Foreign Oflicc to the Colonial Oflico, legal (dfect being given 
to the change in the following j'ear. In duly, 1920, the Sultan’s coast 
dominions were named ‘ Kenya ihotectoratc. ’ 

Constitution and Government.— The Sultan, Seyyid Khalifa bin 
llaiub, K.O.M.G., K.B.F. (born 1879), succ.oeded on the abdication of his 
brotlici -iu-law, Ali bin Hanmud bin Mahomed, Dei ember 9, 1911. The 
Govciiiment is adininistered*by a High Oommissioner and a British Resident, 
who are a[)pointed by commissions under His Majesty’s Sign Manual and 
Signet, ami exercise their functions under the Zanzibar Order-in-Coiincil, 1914. 

Legislation consists of certain British and Indian Statutes and also of 
DecrecH of His Highness the Sultan, which latter are binding on all persons 
when countersigned by the British Resident under the Ordcr-in Council. 

There is a Council for the Protectorate, wliicli exercises lime! ions of an 
advisory and consultative nature, and consists of his Highness Uie Sultan as 
President, the British Resident as Vice-President, and three official and 
four unofficial members. 

Population, Religion, Education, &C.~Thepo]mlation of Zanzibar 
and Pemba, according to the Census of 1910, was 197,000. Zanzibar, 
114,000; Pemba, 83,000. The registeied birth rate in 1921 was 22 per 
1,000 for Zanzibar and 20 for Pemba ; and the ifeath rate 28 and 16 rtsjiec- 
tively. The Arabs, about 10,000, arc the juuncipal landlords and employers 
of labour. The black fiopulation is mostly Swahili, but there are repre- 
sentatives of nearly every African tribe. According to the 1921 census there 
were 14,125 non -native iiiliabitants, including about 270 Europeans, most of 
whom are Euglbsh, a^ul about 12,900 British Indian subjects, through whose 
hands almost^the whole trade o| East Africa passes. Zanzibar* town has a 
population of 35,000. ^ 

Most of the natives are Moliammcdans (Sunnis bf the Shafi school); the 
Sultan and relatives are «f the Ibadhi sect. There are 3 Christian Missions : 
the Univer’^ities Mission to Central Africa (Church of England), the Catholic 
Mission (Roman Catholic), and the Fribnds’ Induetrial Mission, 

There ar| Government schools mainly foe Moslems with a course of 
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instruction extending over seven years. Education is voluntary and free. 
Tliero are a number of mission schools, Indian schools supported by different 
commiiniLics for the children of their sects, ju’ivate schools and a iion- 
sectaiiau school. Tlie total number of^children attending these schools in 
19:21 was 2,460. • 

There are two Government hospitals, one for Europeans and one for 
(hiVLO'iinicnt subordinate employees and poor natives, in Zanzibar, and one 
in Turnba. 

• 

Justice. — l^or the administration of justice in Zanzibar, one Coift-t, his 
lirilaiinic Majesty’s, consisting of a Judge and one or more Assistant 
Judges, deals with all actions to which a Ihitish, or Biitish protected, 
person or the subject of a foreign Power is a, party, and others, the 
Sultan’s Local Courts, deal with cases in which the subjects of the Sultan 
an; alone eoiicenied. The total n*mbcr of convictions in 1921 was 2,579 
(1920, 3172). 

Aj>i»eal lies to H.M.'s Court of Ajipeal for Eastcru Africa, many of tbe cases tried being 
cast , atbxtiiig British Indians, in whose hands is a large xiioportion of the trade.yOf 
/aruibar. The British C#urt lias also certain Admiralty jurisdiction by virtue of the 
/aiiziliJir (Irdc r in Council, 1914. 

The tSultaiTs Courts, under the general BUperintcndeucc of H.M. .Judge, administer 
justice in the town of Zanzibar by two European Magistrates assisted by Arab Kathis. 
Ill Jh iiiba, and the country <listricts, criminal or civil cases are tried by a Magistrate 
or a District (' >mmissioner, or Assistant DLstrict Commissiouer. The final ap})eai, in all 
cases, lies to the British Judge sitting as Sultan’s Judge. 

Finance. -“The revenue and expenditure for 6 years were as follows : — 


▼ 


Y enr 

Revenue 

from 

Customs 

ToUl 

Revenue 

(excluding 

loans) 

Kxpfciiuiturc 

• 

Year 

Revenue 

from 

Customs 

Total 
Revenue 
(ex eluding 
loans) 

Ex pen- 
diturc 


£ 

£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

£ 

191.3 » 

167,360 

275,126 

; 248,000 

i 1919 

225,044 

407.505 

323.418 

1017 

156,620 

297,746 

i 259,061 

; 1920 

162,575 

330,212 

403,808 

1018 

222,442 

1 

387,371 j 

1 27J,«74 

1921 

269,000 

456,773 

385,252 


• Pre-war. 

Besides Oustoms, the chief sources of revenue in 1921 were: interest 
on investments, 28,000i. ; railway and electricity department, 19,000L ; 
•igiicultiiral department, 34,000^. ; court fees, fines, etc., 49,000L ; rent, 
Ibitish East Africa, ll,00(y. ; shipping, 10,OOOL; rent of Government pro- 
]>orty, land and houses, 11,000L The chief heads of expenditure in 1921 
were; public works department, 104,000^. ; shipping, 27,000^. ; police and 
prisons, 18,000/.; railway and electricity department, 34,000/.; judicial 
department, 16,000/. ; agricultural department, 29,000/. ; district offices, 
19,000/. ; medical, 31,000/. ; pensions, 13,0007. 

Public debt at end of 1921, 100,000/. ; sinking f^iind, 69,^00/. 

Production and Industry. — The olove industry is by far the most 
important in the Protectorate, the Islands of Zanzibar and Pemba yielding 
the bulk of tbe \voiid’s supply. It is estimated that there ^are in both 
islands about 48,000 acres under cloves and about 4J million trees in bearing, 
the averagemoutput of recent yeare •being 14 million lbs. The exporta in 
1921 were 167,000 cwte.f and clove-stems 52,000 cwts. THe large plan- 
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tations arc chiefly owned Arabs, but many natives possess small holdings. 
The coconut industry ranks next in importance after cloves, the conditions 
in both islands being favourable to the growth of the tree and its nut- 
bearing properties. It is estiniatcd|that tlicre are about 55,000 acres under 
cultivation and 2h million trees in both islands. Tlie cx])ort of copra, whicli 
i.s steadily increasing, amounted in 1921 to 237,000 cwts. Much is produced 
by small growers and traders, who do not possess proper drying facilities, 
with a result that the quality of the product compares unfavourably with 
that q|' Cochin and Ceylon. » 

The manufactures arc pottery, coir fibre and lope, soap, oil (coconut and 
simsim), jewellery, and mats. There .are no mines in the ]’rotcctorat(\ 


Commerce. -The total 

irnport.s, export.s, and .shippijig 

for 6 years, 

were : — 


• 



Y ears 

Impoi’i.s 

P]xports 

Shipping entered (gro.ss tonnage) 

(Including bullion 

(Including bullion 

. _ 

— 


1 and .specie) 

ami .six.'cic) 

llritfdi 

Total 


i 


Tons ! 

Ton.s 

i013(i'rc-\v;i 

1)1 1,103,318 ! 

l,048,36ti 

.585,. 531 

],.502,920 

1917 

1 1,760,091 1 

1 1,848,792 

31 1,224 1 

465,186 

1918 

. 2,366,390 i 

i 2, 133, .597 

2.50,663 

37 8 ,. 395 

1919 

1 1,934,169 ' 

1 2,4 44.01 1 

396,619 

.582,80.5 

1920 

2,738,09.5 * 

: 3,011,180 

•120,88.5 

596,211 

1921 

' 3,223,2!65 

3,246,105 

6S2,<';35 


» UupLM's cenvi'rtcd at 1'. prior to 1020, and lo per C in and after 1020. 


Chief articles of import and export; — 



1 Imports 

Iin]>orts 

Ex])ort8 

Exports 


i (1920) 

(1921) 

(1020) 

. (1021) 


Piece goods .... 

Us. 

Us. 

Us. 

6.3,1 7, (M)0 

07,77,000 

69,95,000 

Rice and (train .... 

41,54,000 

47,39,000 

6,13,000 

Chillies 


”289)00 

Cloves 

r- 

: 

58,58,000* 

Clove-stems .... 


— 

5,46,000 

Copra 

16,70,000 

; 16,98,000 

53,54,000 

Tobacco (Europciiii) , 

11,26,000 

4,65,000 

5,82,000 

Ghee ...... 

.8,44.000 

4,57,000 



Groceries 

■ 8,42;000 




Sugar 

7,87,000 

12,86,000 

3,15,000 

Petrol and Petroleum 

7,39,000 

17,00,000 

7,38,000 

Hardware 

6,47,000 

1,32,000 


Hides and Skins 

: 


4,44,000 

Flour 

5.89,000 

6,20,000 

Ivory . ' 

4,38,000 1 

8,02,000 

5,85,000 

Bags . . «♦. . . 

4,;^9,000 i 

2,19,060 

1 ' 

Simsim ... . . 

3, f. 2,000 

3,47,000 

1,73,(X)0 

Spirits ... 

3,24,000 : 

2,82,000 i 

1,52,000 

Dried fish and shark fins . 

2,20,000 1 

1,78,000 ^ 


Oott’ee(raw) . . . . 

1,60,000 ; 

80,000 



Cotton (raw) .... 

1,50,000 : 

6,78,000 

1,61,000 

Wax 

1,07,000 ’ 

36.30,000 

1,01,000 

Soap 

• 

51,000 ^ j 

25,000 

4,43,000 # 


IIh 

51.23.000 

10 . 20.000 

32,000 

114,83,000 

7.69.000 

54,70,000 

3.30.000 


3.93,000 

12,94,000 


1,08,000 

1.36.000 

8.81.000 

2.27.000 

1.09.000 


4.37.000 
74,000 

5.44.000 
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The distribution of trade in 1921 was as followj^: — 


rrinciital Coinitrii's 

I jn ports 
there- 
from 

Exports 

thereto 

•Ih’iiicipal Countries. 

• 

Imports 

there- 

from 

Exports 

thereto 

Imlia and niirnia 
'J’.in>:anyika Torriloiy j 
United Kingdom . J 

Kenya Colony . . j 

Ural ICO 

!’(n 1 ugno.so East z\frica ; 
Madaca.Mcar . . j 

R.s. 

1,04,87,000 
59, 2.'), 000 

48.02.000 

27.01.000 

1.04.000 
0,09,000 

3.32.000 

Hs. 

C.3, 30,000 
60, *7, 000 
54,00,000 

20.95.000 

34.13.000 

4.35.000 

2.56.000 

Union of South Africa 
United States 

Italy .... 
Mafia Island 

Italian Ka.st Africa 
llollatid . . • . 

Sumatra ... 

Rs. 

10.58.000 

8.58.000 j 

65.000 

5.44.000 i 

3.40.000 1 

10.35.000 

23.000 

Rs. 

7.21.000 

18,y,000 

81,000 

2.58.000 

2.67.000 

4.53.000 


Imports into tlie United Kinpfdom from Zanzibar (British Board of Trade 
RetuniK) 1021, 428,415/., including 11,715/. gums and resins, 90,583/. nuts 
and keinels, 299,647/. spices. Exports of British domestic products to 
Zanziliar (1921), 284,U!l6/., including 127,241/. cottons; 5,815/. apparel; 
1 1.919/. tobacco ; 26,723/. iron and iron and steel manufactures ; chemicals, 
4,9:)7/. ; machinery, 13,948/. ; spirits, 8,312/. 

Shipping and Communications, &c.~-Tho port of Zanzibar is one of 
the finest in Africa and was for long a main centre of commerce between 
Imiia, Arabia, and the mainland. Of late years, however, the importance 
of Zanzibar as a port of transhipment and distributing centre has largely 
(Iccrcasod iug to the development of the mainland, to the opening up of 
the coast ports to direct steamship service with Europe, and to the transfer 
to Aden of the scat of trade with the Benadir Coast. Recent figures, 
neverrlicless, tend to indicate that the Island will continue by reason of its 
gLogra[)hical position to retain control of the local traffic. 

Tiie Biitish India Steam Navigation Company and the Union Castle 
Steamship Company maintain monthly services between London-Zanzibar- 
l)ur])an and Southauipton-Zanzibar- Durban respectively, the Clan-Ellerman- 
Uarrison Line between Glasgow-Liverpool-Zauzihar-Beira (cargo only), 
the Jlollaiid East African Line, between Europe via the Cape as well as via 
Suez, the Compagnie des Messagories Maritimes between Marseilles- Zanzibar. 
Madagascar, the Italian Royal Mail Service (fortnightly) between Genoa- 
Zaiizibar- Durban, and the Portuguese Government (periodical services) 
between Lisbon and their Last and West African Colonies, via Suez Canal 
and llui Capo, and there is also the Scandinavia East Africa Line. The 
British India Steam NavigJition Company also maintain a service tudeo 
a month between Bombay -Zanzibar- Durban, and there are local services 
hetween Zanzibar-Mombasa-Aden and the Benadir Coast. The Government 
possesses two steamers which maintain regular weekly conuectiou with 
rcniba, as well as making calls at Mombasa and Dar-es- Salaam. 

Ocean-going shipping dealt with in 1921, 627,000 tons (210 vessels) ; 
coastwise, 55,000 tons (199 vessels) ; dhows, 95,000 tonj^nterediand 94,000 
toms cleared, * f ^ 

There is cable communication with Europe either via Aden or via Durban. 
There are 75 miles of roads throughout the Island of Zanzibar suitable 
for motor traffic. A light railway runs north from* the town to* Bububu 
seven miles distant, ^ 

The Govei^ment maintains wireless stations in Zanzibar Pemba, 
and a telephone system in the town of Zanzibar, which is connected with 
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the District and Agricultiy’al stations in the country. There are seven post- 
olfices in the two islands. Total number of articles dealt with at the post 
office in 1921 was 749,000 (letters, 657,000) ; in 1919, 665,648 (324,792 
letters). The Post Office Savings I]^ank was started in 1907. At the end of 
1920 there were 1,135 depositors, with 7,640/. on deposit. 

The British Indian rupee is universally current ; currency notes of 5 to 
600 rupees are in circulation. The value of notes in circulation on December 
31, 1921, was 39,74,000 rupees. Scyyidieh copper pic-o are legal tender 
up to 64 j)ico (= one rupee). A frasla (or frasila) of cloves is equivalent 
to 36Tbs. av. 

High Ooniviissio7\cr , — Sir K. J. Coryndon, K.O.M.G., C 1>. 

Brilifth Hesideiit. — J. H. Sinclair, 0. M.(J., C. B.E. 


Books of Reference concerning British East Africa. 

Corre.spondoncc and Furtlicr Correspondence relating to Ziinzibar. London, 1880-90. 
Aonnai Ilo|)ort» of the Administrator of East Africa. • London, KeiiorU of JI.M. 
Commissioner in Uganda. Reports on tho Mombasa-Vicloria Itailway. Precis of Infor. 
mation concerning the Rritish Ea.st Africa Protectorate and Zanzibar, revised in the 
Intelligence Division of the War Office. London, 1902. Ro]tori by Mr, A. Whyte on Ids 
Travels along the Coast-Pelt of the Rritish East Africa Protectorate (Africa. No Z. 1903). 

Report by J. Parkinson on the Geology and Geography of the Northern Part of the 
East Africa Piotecturate (Cmd. 729). London, 1920. 

East African Slave Trade, Reports, &c., 1870-71, 1872-73, 1887-88, 1800-91 ; papers 
and correspondence 1892-06, 1897-99. London. 

Despatch relating to Native Labour((;)md. 873). London, 1920. 

Foreign Office Reports. Annual Series. London.— Colonial Office Reports, Annual 
Soric.s. London, 

Hertslet’s Treaties and the Map of Africa, by Treaty. 2nded., Vol. II. London, 1897. 
Handbook for East Africa, Uganda, and Zansibar. Mombasa. 

Drumk^H’t (Y. S. A.), Year Book for Britisii Ea.st Afnes. Bombay. 

Government Lands in British East AUica and Uganda. London, 1907, 

Ar hell- Hardwick (A.), An Ivory Trader in North Kenia. Ijondon, 1903. 

Anxthi (Major 11. H,), Among Swamps and Giants in Efpiatorial Africa. London, 1902. 
— With Macdonald in Uganda, London, 1903. 

JJlafid’Sutton (J.), Man and Beast in Ea.sterii Ethiopia. London, 1911. 

Brown (A. S.), and Brown (G. Q.), Editors: The Guide to South and East Africa. 
London, Annual. 

Buchanan (Sir G.), British East Africa (Kenya Colony), London, 1922. 

Churchill (lU. lion. W. Spencer), My African Journey. London, 1908. 

CoIWR«(Sir H.), The Land of the Nile Springs. London, 1895. 

Cranworth (Lord), Profit and Sport in Briiiah East Africa London. 1919. 

Craster (J. E. E.), Pemba : The Spice Island of Zanzibar. London, 1913. 

Crawford (B. M,), By the Equator’s Snowy Peak. London, 1913. 

Cunningham (J. F.), Uganda and its Peoples. London, 1905. 

Draeopoli (I. N.), Through Jubaland to the Lorian Swamp. London, lOH. 

Bltof (Sir C. N.). The East Africa Protectorate. Lofidon. 1905. 

Emin Pasha, his Life and Work, compiled from his Journals by G. Schwartzer. 2 vols. 
London, 1K98. 

Gcuerid information a.s to the Uganda Protectorate. H. M. Stationery (Office. 1910. 
Gregory (J. W.), The Great Rift Valley. London, 18%.— The Foundation of British 
East Africa. London, 1901. 

Grogan (K. S.) and Sharp (A, IL), From the Cape to Cairo. London, 1900. 

^ 1 . and 11* ^ The Last of the Masai. London, 1901. 

//ind///) (Lord), BritisJ) Ka.st Afr^'a. London, 1905. ^ 

Hdknel (Lieut, von), Disco .ery Lakes Rudolf, Ac. 2 vols. Loudon, 1893. 

Hollis {k. C.), The Masai ; Tiieir Language and Folklore. London, 1905. 

Jacfc(E. M ), On the Congo Frontier: Eiploration and Sport. London, 1914. 

JohmtQH (Sir Harry), flie Colonisation of Africa. Cambridge, 1899.— Tlie Uganda 
Protectorate. 2 vol.s. London, 1902. 

Kearton (0.) and Barnrs (J.), Tlirough Ci itral Africa from East to West. London, 1915. 
Keltie (J . Scott), The Partition of Africa. 2Dd ed. London, 1895. ‘ 

Kenya Aiiaual and Diioctorj', including Uganda section. Nairobi, 1922. 
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K<>iiya Hamlbook. II. M. Stationery Office, London. 

Kmunke (R.), Quer durch Uganda. Berlin, 1913. 

Kollviann (P.), The Victoria Nyanza: the Land, the Races, and their Customs. 
Lon*loii, 1000. 

Uoyd (A. B ), Uganda to Khartoum. Londoiu 1906. 

Loriinfr (N) , By the Waters of Africa. Lonaon. 1917. 

(Sir Charles), The Partition and Colonization of ATHca. London, 1922. 

Lvne {ll. N.), Zanzibar in Gontein]»orary Times. London, 1905. 

Mullinn (J W.). The Wonderful Story of Uganda. London, 1004. 

Nrwmnn (If. S.), Banaiii ; The Transition from Slavery to Freedom in Zanzibar and 
rcinba. London 1898. 

Ortro 2 {l^. Van), Conventions Intermfl-ionales concernant I'Afrique. Brussels, 18fiS. 
Oyfonl Survey of tbe Pri1i.sh Kinpirc. Vol. III. London, 1914. 

/Vrur/* (Major Francis U., O.M.G.), Z;)nzil»ar: Past and Present. London, 1920. 
P<r^f'r«(nr.), New Light on Dark Africa. [Narrative of the German Emin Pasha Kx- 
pcdifion.J London, 1891. • 

(Somerset), East Africa (Britis'*). London, 1910. 

7^irfaZ(Sir G.), Mission to Uganda. London, 1894. 

I'owdl-Cotton (P H. O ), In Unknown A^'ica. London, 1904. 

Purvis (.L B.), British East Africa and Uganda. — Throijgh Uganda to Mount Elgon. 
London, 1909. 

PoUn ( ). Le Droit de 1’ Uganda. P.rn.ssels, 1910. 

/Z(»,s'co< (.L), The Northern Bantu. Cambridge, 1910. — Twerify-fivo ycar.sin East Africa. 
Oain bridge, 1921. • 

Smith{A. Donaldson), 'Ihrough Unknown African Countries. London, 1897. 

Stanley (H M.), Througb the Dark Continent. 2 vols. London. 1878. 

Stigand (C, IL), The Laud of Zinj. Being an Account of British Ea.st Africa. 
London, 191.'^. 

.strfiMdrk (.L), Die Portngiesenz<'i1 von Deutsch und Englisch Ost-Afri<’a. Berlin, 1909. 
Travebs of Burton. S}*eVe, Grant, Baker and Junker. 

IJg.ind.a Ifandbook. H.M. Stationei y Oflicc, London. 

Wa’lis (tl. II.), The Handbook of Uganda. London, 1920. 

lKar(Z(H. F.) and Milligan {i. W.), Handbook ou British Bast Africa. Nairobi and 
London, 1912, 

IVhite (A. Silva), The Development of Africa. LonHofi, 1890. 


MAURITIUS. 

Constitution and Government. 

Mauritius, was discovered by the Portuguese early in tbe 16th cent my, 
but the Dutch were the first settlers. In 1710 they abandoned the island 
and it was occupied by the Flinch under the name of Isle de France. British 
troops occupued the island in 1810, and it was formally ceded to Great 
Britain by the Treaty of Paris of 1814. Under Letters Patent of 1885, 
1901, 1904, and 1912, p)artially representative institutions have been estab- 
lished. The government of the Colony, with its de[)cndftncies, Rodrigues, 
Garcia, &c. , is vested in a Governor, aided by an Flxecutive Council, 
con.siisting of officer in command of lli| Majesty’s Troops, tbe Colonial 
Secretary, tlie Procureur-Gcneral, the Recciver-Oleneral, and of such other 
persons holding office in tlAJ service of the Government of the Colony as the 
Governor, through instructions from the Secretary of.State, may from time 
to time appoint. There is also a Council of Government, consistihg of the 
Governor and twenty-seven members, ^en being elected under a moderate 
franchise, eight ex-officio, ^nd nine nominated by the Govefuor. The 

p 2 
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official councillors comprise the four Executive members, the Collector of 
Customs, the Protector of Immigrants, the Director of Public Works and 
Surveys, and the Director of the Medical and Health Department. 

Governor of Mauritius. Iltnry Ilesketh Belly K.C. M.C. 


Area, Populatu)n, &c. 

Mauritius, in the Indian Ocean, 600 miles east of Madagascar, has 
an area of about 720 square miles. According to the census of 1921, the 
population of the ‘island, including Dependencies (8,394), Military (206), 
was 385,074, consisting of general population, 112,370, Indian population, 
265,884, Chinese population, 6,820. ^ 

Birth-rate (exclusive of Indians) in 1921, 39*7, Indian birth-rate, 37*5 
j)er thousand; deatJi-rato (exclusive of Indians) in 1921, 42*6, Indian 
death-rate, 39*3 per thousand. Immigrants in 1921 (Indian), nil ; 
emigrants, 318. Population of Port Louis, tlici, capital, 50,308 (1921) 
with its suburbs. 

In 1911 there were 122,424 Homan Catholics, 6,946 Protestants (Church 
of England and Church o( Scotland). State aid is granted to the Churches, 
amounting in 1921-22 to Its. 196,107 ; the Indians are mostly Hindus. 

The greater part of Port Louis has in recent years passed from Euroj)ean 
to Asiatic or Chinese hands. 

Primary education is free but not compulsory. At the end of 1921 
there were 67 Government, and 92 ai<led schools. Average attendance 
at Government schools, 192'l, 7,511 (12,102 on roll); at State-aided 
schools, 10,434 (18,232 on roll, of whom more than three-fourths were in 
Roman Catholic schools). For secondary education there is a Royal College 
(with many scholarships and exhibitions) with (1921) 346 pupils. There 
were also in 1921 nine aided secondary schools for boys and girls. The total 
Government expenditure in 1920-21 on education was Ks. 950,000. 

The total number of conviction.-! at the inferior courts in 1921 was 19,796, 
and at the Supreme Court 19. 


Finance, 


(Rupees converted at rate of 15 = \l.) 


- 

1913-14 
(j)ro-wai) j 

' 1917-18 

t 

1918-19 

; 1919-20 

1020-21 

Revenue 

Expenditure. 

. i 74 2. SI 0 ^ 
. ' ^ 081,008 ' 

£ 

903,770 
857,359 1 

i 

£ 

920,871 

980,757 

£ ' 

1,208,853 

1 1,203,866 

1 

£ 

2.678.000 

1.649.000 


X 


Principal sources of revenue 1920-21 : — Customs, 1,653,000Z. ; railways, 
273, 000^. ; licences, ex^cise, &c., 521,000L 

The debt of the'* Colony on June 30, 1921, was: — Government De- 
benture Inscribed Stock Debt, 1,^73,000/., mainly for public W'orks. 
Municipal Debt of Port Louis (1920), 103,OOOL * 
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Defence. 

Port Louis is fortified. The Colonial contribution to the military ex- 
peudilure is estimated at Rs. 921,900. (1^22-23). 

Commerce. 

(Rupees converted at rate of 15 = 1Z.) 


Year ’ 

Total Iini>orts 

Total Exports 

1 

£ 

£ 

1913 pre-war) 

2,460,880 

€,241,084 

1917 

2,813,280 

• 4,128,381 

19KS 

2,861,417 

3.715,445 

1919 

3,135,8'i2 

8,524,164 

1920 i 

6,412,422 

8,500,487 

1921 ! 

8,474,417 

10,526,655 


The value of imports is given as they lie in the portof entry (C.I.F.), including freight 
and exchange. The value o%exports for the principal local produce (about 97 per cent, 
of the total export trade) includes the shipping charges. For the other exports the 
uiarlcet value only is given. 

Staple exports, sugar, 10,306,000Z. in 1921 ; aloe fibre, 6,680Z. ; coconut 
oil, 1,480Z, The trade is largely with the United Kingdom, South Africa, 
Australia, India, France, Reunion, and Madagascar. The sugar crop in 
1921-22 amounted to 182,234 tons, against 260,000 in 1920-21. 

Imports in 1921 from United Kingdom, 2,704,000Z. ; exports to United 
Kingdom, 9/J01,962Z. 

Imx)orts into the United Kingdom from M&urUius ( British Board of Trade 
Returns) 1921, 6,032,471/., including unrefined sugar, 6,002,644/. ; hemp, 
2,190/. British exports to Mauritius, 1921, 2,319,105/., including cotton 
goods, 393,666/. ; machinery, 461, 160/. ; iron and steel, and manufactures, 
370,102/.; ammonium sulphate, 92,963/.; soap, 79,491/.; woollen piece 
goods, 65,756/. ; tobacco, 30,897/. ; locomotives, 128,432/. Total imports 
into United Kingdom, 1922, 3,908,339/. ; exports to Mauritius, 971,528/. 

Shipping and Communications. 

The registered shipping January 1, 1922, consisted of 27 sailing vessels 
of 6,433 tons, and .6 steamers of 4,707 tons ; total, 32 vessels of 11,140 tons. 
Vessels entered in 1921, 210 of 437,000 tons (168 British of 317,000 tons) ; 
vessels cleared 215 of 460,000 tons (171 British of 334,000 tons). 

There are railway lines of 144 miles, of which 24 miles are narrow gauge. 
Railway receipts in 1921, Rs.»4, 457,000, including work done for Government 
Uepartments valued at Rs. 329,000 ; expenditure, not including charge on 
debt, Rs. 7,066,000. 

Of telegraphs and telephones there were (1921) 672 J (including block 
telegraph for the railway) and 161 J miles of line respectively ; there is cable 
communication with Zanzibar, Australia, Reunion, Madagascar, and Durban. 
In^l921 the^Post Office dealt with 1,654,000 letters; ♦312,71® postcards, 
1,725,000 newspapers, 28,000 parcels, and 4/0, OOJ telegrams. 


Money, Weights, and Measures. 

On Juno 30, 1921, the Govermnent Savings Bank held deposits 
amounting to Its. 5,437,000. belonging to 35,000 depositors. n 

All accounts are kept in Indian rupees. The metric system is in force. 
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Dependencies. 

Rodrigues (under a Magistrate). — 18 miles long, 7 broad. Area, 40 
square miles, is about 320 miles <feast of Mauritius. Population (census 
1921), 6,584; births (19^1), 260 ; dcath.s, 127. Revenue (1920-21), 2,271/., 
and expenditure, 5,585/. ; imports (1921), Rs. 604,000 ; exports, Rs. 
530,000. Two Government schools had (1921) 301 pupils in average 
attendance. Savings Bank (June 30, 1921 ), 101 depositors and Rs. 47,926 
deposits. •' 

The Lesser Dependencies are Diego Garcia, Six Islands, Peros Banhos, 
Solomon Islands, Agalega, St. Brandon Group, Trois FrerCs. The nearest 
island is 230 luilesifrom Mauritius, and the most remote about 1,200 miles. 
Total population of the lesser dependencies, (census 1921, 1,810 (1,038 males, 
772 females). ^ 

Biego Garcia (the most important of the Oil Islands Group), in 7° 20' S. 
lat., 72^^ 26' E. long., is 124 miles long, miles wide, with 445 inhabitants 
(census 1921), a large proportion negro labourers from Mauritius. 755,000 
litres of coconut oil were exported in 1921 from fiie Lesser Dependencies. 
Other exports arc coconuts, copra, guano, and salted fish. 


Statistical and other Books of Beference concerning Mauritius. 

Colonial Office List. Annual. London. 

lleportson Mauritius, and on Rodrigues, in Colonial Rei>orts. Annual. London, 
Statistical Al)stTactforthesoveralcolonialandother|) 0 .s.sessionK of the United Kingdom, 
Annual. London. 

Mauritius Blue Book. Annual. 

Mauritius Royal Comnii.ssiov 19()9. J^ondon. 

Mauritius Almanac. Mauritius. 

The Mauritius Civil List. Mauritius. 

Oxford Survey of the British Empire. Vol. 111. Loudon, 1914. 

Jk (8. B.), The History of Mauiitius. London , 19:12. 

Oleadow (F.), Report on the ForesU of Mauritius 1904. 

/fart (W. E.), LTIe Maurice, Mauritius, 19‘J1. 

KflUr(G,)y Madagascar, Mauritius, and other East African Islands. London, 1900. 
MacDiillan (Ad, Mauritius Illustrated. Tiondon, 1914. 

Hae(SV. C.), Handbook on the Coustitution, Practice, and Proceedings of the Council 
of Government. Mauritius, 1901. 

Waltt'r (A.), The Sugar Industry of Mauritius. London, 1909. 


NYASALAND PROTECTORATE (BRITISH). 

The Nyasaland (until 1907 British Central Africa) Protectorate, con- 
stituted on May 14, 1891, lies along the southern and western shores 
of Lake Nyasa, and extends towards the Zambezi. It is administered 
under the Colonial Office by the Governor and Commander-in* Chief, assisted 
by an Executive and a Legislative Council, both consisting of nominated 
members, and the Governor having the right of veto (Order in Council of 
September 4, 1907). The Laws consist of local Ordinances duly enacted, 
with such Eritish kets as are o^ general application. 

Area, 39,573 square i miles, divided into twenty districts, each ad- 
ministered by a Ro.sident and his assistants. Population, 1921, 1,486 Euro- 
peans (mostly in^ th^ Shire Highlands), 663 Asiatics, and 1,199,934 
natives. The chief settlement is Blantyre, in the Shire Highlands ; 
others are Zomba (the seat of Govornment), Port Herald, Mlanje, Limbe ; 
on Lake N^asa are tort Johnston, Kota- Kota, Bandawe, Chfntechi, Nkata, 
Likoma, and Karonga. Good roads are being Inade in all directions, and 
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life and property are safe. There are no Oovemineiit schools, native educa- 
tion being undertaken by various missionary societies. Eleven Christian 
missions are at work ; in 1920 there were 2,191 schools, with 136 European 
teachers, 123,928 pupils and 73,236 in mverage attendance. The missions 
divide 2,000/. Government aid for their schools. • 

Justice is administered in the High Court, which has jurisdiction in civil 
and criminal matters, and also as a Court of Admiralty. Subordinate courts 
are held by magistrates and assistant magistrates in the various districts. 
Appeals from decisions of the H4gh Court are heard in H.B. M’s. Court of 
A})peal for Eastern Africa, sitting at Mombassa. In 1920, 4,726 offences 
worn reported. 

Within the Shire province coffee is cultivated ; in 19^0, 64,362 lbs. ; and 
in 1921, 18,144 lbs. were exported. Tobacco exported, after local demands 
were supplied, in 1920, 4,963,000 lbs. ; and in 1921, 6,741,000 lbs. The 
area under tobacco in 1921 was 21f074 acres. Cotton cultivation is very 
jiroinising. The urea under cultivation in 1921 was 26,629 acres. Crop in 
1920, 1,150,000 lbs. ; and in 1921, 1,591,000 lbs. Tea-growing is tried on 
estates aggregating about 4,354 acres ; in 1920, 497,000 lbs. ; and in 1921, 
414,000 lbs. were exported. Cattle in the Protectorate (1921), 105,000; 
slieep, 44,000 ; goats, 151,000 ; pigs, 20,000 ; horses, mules, and asses, 200, 
inostly belonging to tlic natives. 

The tra<le ports are Port Herald (Lower Shire), Kota-Kota, Karonga, and 
Fort Johnston (Lake Nyasa). 


—1 

1913-14 

(pre-war) 

191C-17 

1917-18 

1018-19 

1019-20 

1920-21 


£ 


• 

£ 

• £ 

£ 

& 

I in j /Oi ls 2 . 

1S9,201 

356,116 

323,265 

648,070 

600,800 

637,567 3 

Exports 2 . 

200,734 

289,268 

144,747 

504,730 

420,086 

f 416,424 3 

Ilcveiine 

124,849 

148,284 

: 144,230 

187,645 

186,027 

267,070 

Fxpouditnr* 

133,106 

128,272 

! 143,630 

i 

150,108 

217,669 

261,815 


1 For years ending March 31 of those stated. 2 Excluding specie and goods in transit, 
y For calendar year 1921. 


Direct imports from Great Britain, 1920, 332,384/. ; 1921, 440,182/. ; 
direct exports thereto, 611,440/. in 1920 ; 416,131/. in 1921. 

The imports (1921) consisted chiefly of manufactured articles (441,308/.', 
l)rovisions (68,879/.), raw materials (34,892/.); the principal exports (1921) 
wcic tobacco (297,092/ ), cotton (66,860/.), tea (3,415/.). 

The revenue is derived from Customs (87,759/. and 12,448/. from Port 
Dues, (fee., in 1920-21), licences (11,250/. in 1920-21), land tax (11,364/.), 
^c., and from a hut-tax, yielding iu 1919-20, 80,582/. ; and 1920-21, 
107,194/. 

Public debt, March 31, 1921, 209,387/. 

There are military, volunteer reserve, and civil police forces. A European 
]>o]ice force has been created. There is a Marine Transport Department 
on the Upper Shir4 River and on Lake Nyasa, consi^-Aing of ^hree vessels. 
For ordinal’^ traffic there are small steamer#, besides small sailing vessels. 

There is communication with the coast af Chinde by river steamers. 
Chinde is situated on only navigable mouth of the Zambezi, and the 
Portupiese Government has granted a small phjce of land, ^called the 
‘ British Concession,’ where goods in transit for British Central Africa are 
tree of customs duty, and in addition a large area for residential purposes 
styled *the Extra Concession.’ 
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There are 26 post ofljces through which, in 1921, 1,961,000 postal 
packets passed. A postal savings bank was opened on July 1, 1911. Depositors 
at end of 1921, 408 ; deposits, 6,073^. A railway, of 3 ft. 6 in. gauge, from 
Chinde on the Zambezi in Portiig|iese East Africa to Blantyre has been 
constructed (174 miles). •A railway from Murraya on the southern bank of 
the Zambezi to the Port of Beira in Portuguese East Africa was opened for 
traffic in April, 192*2, tlius establishing direct railway commiini(iation 
between Blantyre and Beira. It is under contemplation to extend the railway 
system northwards to Tjake Nyasa. There*is a telegraph line through the 
Protectorate to Tanganyika and Ujiji connecting with Cape Town, with a 
branch to Fort Jameson. At Zoinba there is a water-powder electric light 
installation which provides for the whole settlement. 

At Blantyre and Zgmba bhero are branches of the Standard Bank of 
South Africa and of the National Bank of South Africa. The currency 
consists of British coin, gold, silver, aiid*broiizo. There is no note circulation. 

Governor and Comynander-in~Chief , — Sir George Smith, K.C.M.G. 

Chief Secretary. — R. S. D. Eankine, C.M.G. 


References. 

Colonial Office Reports on Nyasaland Protectorate. 

Nyasaland Handbook. H.M. Stationery Otlice, London, L)20. 

Precis of Information concerning the British Central Africa Protectorate. By C. B. 
Vyvyan. London, 1901. 

Caddick (Helen), A White Wonjag in Central Africa. London, 1900. 

Duff (H. L.), Nyasaland under the Foreign Office. ‘2nd ed. Lomlou, 1906. 

Johntton (Sir H. H.), Briti.sh Central Africa. liondon, 1897. 

KelHtiJ. Scott), The Partition of Africa. 2ndedition. liondon, 1895. 

Moore (J. K. 8.), The Tanganyika Problem. London, 1903. 

Murray (S. S.), A Handbook of Nyasaland. (h (»\vn Aj;fcnts for Colonies, London, 1922. 
Ortroz^F. Van), Convention. s Intertiationale.s concernant I'Afriqne. Bnissels, 1898 
Sharpe (Sir Alfred), The Geography and Kconomic Development of Britisli Central 
Africa. QeographicalJournal. January, 1912. The Backbone of Africa. London, 1921. 

Simpson (Samuel), Report on the Cotton-growing Industry in British Central Africa 
Protectorate, London, 1906. 


ST. HELENA. 

Governor, --Co\, R. F. Peel, C.M.G. 

St. Helena, of volcanic origin, is 1,200 miles from the west coast of 
Africa. Area^ 47 sqj^^are miles. Population, 1921 Census, 3,747 ; estimated 
December 31, 1921, 3,670. Births, 1921, 93 ; deaths, 24 ; mTarriages, 20. 
Emigrants, (1921), 144 ; ‘ immigrants, 67. Four Episcopal, 4 Baptist, 
1 Homan Catholic chapels. Education, 8 elementary schools (of which 3 
are Government schools), with 612 pupils in 1921 ; and one private school. 
Police force, 6 ; cases dealt with by police magistrate, 70 in 1921. A detach- 
ment of the Royal Mcrine Artillery is^stationed on the island.^ The port of 
the island is ( ailed Jamestown. 
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The following table gives statistics for St. Hailena : — 


- 

1 1913 1 

(pre-war) i 

1918 I 

. _ f 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Revenue i . 
Exi*enditure 

1 £ 1 

. ! 11,411 1 

. i 10,632 

^ i 

15,639 ; 

12,548 I 

£ * 

12,169 

11,432 

£ 

13,126 

12,175 

£ 

10,229 

11,178 

Exports 2 

Imports 3 

. , 7,568 

. ; 43,394 1 

• 63,502 
49,487 , 

30,878 

44,084 

41,857 

67,441 

14.334 

44,647 


1 Including Imperial grants (2 OOOZ. in 1013, 8,0001. in 1018, 3,8001. in 1919, 2,9001. in 

1020 , 3, -lOO/. in 1921). • 

-• Including specie. • 

2 Including specie, but excluding government stores, 

• 

The revenue from customs in 1921 was 3,250^ 

Tublic debt, nil. But the Colony’s liabilities at December 31, 1921, 
exceeded the assets by 1,950Z. 

The principal expoft in 1920 was fibre and tow, 38,797Z., and in 1921, 
11,9841. 

Savings-bank deposits on December 31, 1921, 6,6781., belonging to 107 
depositors. 

Fruit trees, Norfolk pines, eucalyptus, and cedars flourish in St. Helena, 
Cattle do well, but there is no outside market for the meat. The flax 
{phormium) industry is now established, and a Government mill com- 
menced operations in 1908. There are three private mills. The area of land 
under flax was estimated at 1,000 acres in *19 18. A lace-making industry 
has been started. The number of vessels tliat\?alled at the Island in 1921 
was 20 (24 British). 

The Post Office traffic from St. Helena in 1920, 99 bags of mails, 519 
])arcels, 2,122 registered articles. The Eastern Telegraph Company’s cable 
ooniiects St. Helena with Cape Town and with St. Vincent. There are 
telephone lines, with 40 miles of wire. 

St. Helena is an Admiralty coaling station. About two of the Cape of 
Good Hope Squadron visit St. Helena every year. 

Ascension is a small island of volcanic origin, of 34 square miles, in 
the South Atlantic, 700 miles N.W. of St. Helena. Down to November 
1922 it was urnder the control and jurisdiction of the Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty, but it was then transferred to the administration of 
the Colonial Office and annexed to the colony of St. Helena. There is an 
excellent sanatorium up i^reeu Mountain (2,820 ft.) for crews of ships 
visiting the island, whose health is impaired from service on the coast. 
There are 10 acres under cultivation wdiich produced vegetables and fruit for 
the garrison. The population w'as estimated (August 1, 1918) at about 250, 
consisting of officers, their wives and families, seamen and marines, kroomen, 
members of the staff of the Eastern Telegraph Co., and servants. As the 
garrison has been withdrawn the population will be iiiiuch reduced. The 
garrison station was Georgetown, on the n#rth-^est coast. 

The island is the report of the sea turtle, which come in thousands 
to lay their eggs in the sand annually between January and May. 
Rabbits, wild goats, and partridges are more or less’numerous on.the island, 
which is, besides, the breeding groujd of the sooty tern or ‘‘wideawake,” 
these birds Soming in vast numbers to lay their eggs about every eighth 
month. The island is inctuded in the Postal Union, and is coifnected by the 
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Eastern Telegraph Company with St. Helena, St. Vincent, Sierra Leone, and 
Buenos Aires ; with England and with the Cape of Good Hope by telegraph. 

Tristan da Cuuha, a small group t)f islands in the Atlantic, half-way be- 
tween the Cape and S. America, in 37° 6' S. lat. 12° 1' W. long. Besides 
Tristan da Cunhaand Gough^s Island, there are Inaccessible and Nightingale 
Islands, the former two and the latter one mile long, and a number of rocks. 
The population consists mainly of the families of shipwrecked sailors 
and wives from St. Helena, and numbers about 130. There is no 
form of government. Education is almost totally neglected. Potatoes 
grow well, but grain crops are destroyed by rats. Apple and peach trees 
are productive. Bullocks, sheep, and geese are reared. Fish are plentiful. 


Referenees. 

Colonial Report. Annual. London. 

Rcfjoi t (written in lt:‘84) upon the Present Position and Prospects of the Agricultural 
Resources of St. Helena. Hy D. Morris. Reprinted in 1906. London. 

History of St. Helena. a 

Harrow (K. M.), Tliree Years in Tristan da Cunha. London, 1911. 

Dfh^rain (H.), Dans I'Atlantique. Paris, 1912. 

FAllt (A. B ), West African Islands. London, 1R85. 

JackaoniVi, L.), St. Helena : The Historic Island. London, 1903. 

Melliat'i Physicaland Topographical Description of St. Helena. 

(Rev. H. M.), An Outpost of the Atlantic (Tristan da Cunha), London, 1922. 
Oxford Survey of the British Empire. Vol. III. African Ten it cries. JjOndon, 1914. 
Correspondence and Further Correspondence relating to the I.sland of Tristan da Cunha. 
London, 1887, 1897, 1898-1903, and 1906. 


SEYCHELLES. 

Seychelles and it« Depeudeiicies consist of 90 islands and islets with 
a total estimated area of 156 siiuare miles. The principal island is Mah^ 
(56i square miles), smaller islands of the group being Prasliii, Silhouette, l^a 
Digue, Curieuse, and Ft^licittb Among dependent islands are the Amirantes, 
Alphonse Island, Bijoutier Island, St. Fran<;ois, St. Pierre, the Cosmoledo 
Group, Astove Island, Assumption Island, the Aldabra Island's, Providence 
Island, Coetivy, F\ii*quhar Islands, and Flat Island. 

The islands were first coloiii.sed by tlie French in the middle of tlie 
eighteenth century, the ohje(*t being to e.stabli.s^ii plantations of spices to 
coinpeto with the luorative Dutch monopoly. They were captured by the 
English in 1794 and incor])orated as a dependency of Mauritius in 1810. 
In 1888 the office of Administrator was created, an Executive Council of 2 
ex-officio inemhers and 1 nominated member wa.s appointed, with a Legislative 
Council of 3 pfiTicia] and 3 unoflBcial members, the Administrator being 
president of both Councils and having an original and casting-vote in the 
Legislative Council. In 1897 the Administrator was given fiHl powers as 
Governor, and in November, 1903, he was raised to*the rank of Governor. 

Governor and GirniSnandtr-in-Ghief , — Hia Excellency Brig. -Gen. Sir 
Joseph Byrne, 0. B. 

The popi^lation at December 31, 1921, was estimated i(t be 24,706 ; 
census of April 24, 1921, 24,811 (12,282 males Ind 12,629 females). The 
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death-rate for 1921 was 15*98 ; the birth-mte 28*91 ; maniagcs, 119. 
Number of births, 709 ; deaths, 392. The capital is Victoria, which has 
n good harbour and is a coaling station. There were in 1921, 20 grant-in- 
aid schools. In addition, there are A Government free school, a Catholic 
secondary school for boys, and one for girls. * Total number of children 
attending school in 1921 was 2,392 ; average attendance, 70%. In 1921, 
o59 persons were convicted in the Supreme Court. The police force 

numbered 90 of all ranks (1921). 

• 

Revenue, expenditure and debt for 5 years : — 


Year. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. • 

Debt. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1 91 .S( pre-war) 

37,144 • 

37,24.5 

13.269 

191S 

27,256 

29,416 

9,978 

1919 

38,243 

41,790 

9,265 

1920 

45,240 
• 41,317 

41,061 

11,865 

1921 j 

41,2.59 

11,112 


Tho surplus funds invested on December 31, 1921, amounted to 7,517Z. 


Cliicf items of revenue, 1921: customs, 15,519/. ; Crown lands, ,2971/. ; 
lictmees, excise and internal revenue, 3,527/.; taxes, 7,847/. 

Chief products, coconuts (over 23,000 acres under cultivation ; 26,000,000 
coconuts produced in 1921) aiid vanilla (IJ tons exported in 1921) ; on some 
islands n.angrove-bark is collected and ph^s 4 )hate deposits are worked. A 
good deal of attention is being given to the distillation of oil from the leaves 
of the cinnamon tree, which grows profusely in the island. Live-stock at 
(Mul of 1921 : Cattle, 1,000 ; goats, 500 ; sheep, 200 ; horses, 200 ; asses, 50. 
Fishing is actively pursued, chiefly for local supply, but will probably be 
extended. 

Imports, 1921, 89,870/. ; 1920, 114,427/. Exports, 1921, 111,241/. ; 
19*20, 127,335/. Principal imports, 1921 : Rice, 17,386/. ; cotton piece 
goods, 10,957/. ; hardware, 9,346/. ; sugar, 6,193/. ; flour, 4,053/. ; spirits, 
wine and beer, 3,525/.; wearing apparel, 3,334/.; haberdashery, 3,108/. 
Chief exports, 1921 : Copra, 57,680/. ; essential oil from cinnamon, 12,933/. ; 
essential oil from cloves, 3,451/. ; guano, 12,720/. ; coconut oil, 4,640/. ; 
tortoise shell, 2,586/. ; coconuts, 1,914/. Total imports from United 
Kingdom, 1921, 28,189/. ; India, 31,960/. ; Mauritius, 10,723/. ; France, 
5,769/. Exports to United Kingdom, 1921, 32,925/. ; France, 38,346/. ; 
India, 18,608/. ; Mauritius, 16,527/. 

Shipping entered and cleared (1921), 176,587 tons, mainly British, 
exclusive of coasters trading between Malic and the dependencies. The 
British India steamers call once a month from Bombay on their way to 
Mombasa, and every two months on their way from Mombasa to Bombay. 
There is fairly regular communication between the islands. 

There js a good road system in Mahd, and fur!i»er roaj-making is in 
progress in Mah4 and in Praslin and L# Digiie. In 1921 the post office 
despatched and received 95,500 letters and post card.s, 62,500 news- 
papers, &c., and 2,460 parcels. There is telegraphic communication with 
Mauritiu.s and Europe, but no internal telegraph service. • 

At the end of 1921 the Savings ]Jank deposits amounted to 5,896/. to the 
credit of 3S% depositors. • 

Current money in thif islands consists of rupees and notes; 
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• References. 

Annual Reports on the Seychelles. London. 

Belcher (Sir Edward), Account of the Seychelles. 

Fauvel{S.. A.), Bibliographies dos Seychelles. Published by the Seychelles Govern- 
ment. 1908. 

Gardiner (J. Stanley) The Seychelles. Geographical Journal^ Vol. XXVIII., and also 
proceedings of the Linna'an Society. 

Lucas (Sir 0. P.), Historical Geography of the British Colonies, 

Murat (M.), Gordon’s Eden, ortho Seychelles Archipelago. 

A"(>/*f4(Mi8s), Leaves from a IIax>py Life. • 


Sierra Leone. See West African Colonies. 
Sokotra. See AdV.n. 


SOMALILAND PROTECTORATE. 

The Somali Coast «irotches from Lahadu, west of Zeyla, to Bandar 
Ziyada 49’ E. long. After 1884, when Egyptian control ceased, the terri- 
tory was administered by the Government of India, but was taken over by 
the Foreign Oflice on October 1, 1898, and was transferred to the Colonial 
Office on April 1, 1905. , * • 

By an arrangement with Italy in 1894 the limits of the British Pro- 
tectorate were defined ; but in 1897, by an arrangement with Abyssinia, 
a fresh boundary as required by that country was determined, and about 
15,000 square miles were ceded to Abyssinia. An agreement for the regula- 
tion of Anglo-Italian relations in Somaliland was concluded on March 19, 
1907. The area is about 68,000 square miles ; population about 300,000 — 
Mohammedan, and entirely nomadic, except on the coast, where con- 
siderable towns have sprung u]) during tlie British occupation. 

The chief town, B.erbera, had, at the 1921 census, 30,000 inhabitants 
in the trading season ; Zeyla, 7,000 ; and Bulhar, 7,300. There is a 
Government school with average attendance, 1921, of 30. Police, 510 officers 
and men on March 31, 1920. Convictions in 1921, 976. Kevenue in 1921-22 
120,405L, reckoned at 10 rupees to !/• (customs 77,241Z.); expenditure 
203,128L Grant in aid for 1921-22, in form of a Joan, 100,000/. Imports, ‘ 
349,003/. for 1921 ; exports 317,659/. Bullion and specie are included. The 
imports are chiefly rice (67,006 cwt.), dates (64,686 cwt.), sugar (12,561 cwt.), 
textiles (7,962,221 yds.), and specie ; the exports, skins and hides, gum and 
resins, ghee, cattle and sheep, and specie. Tonnage entered in 1921, 51,527 ; 
cleared, 53,187. The rupee is the basis of the currency, and is of the same 
value as in India, ^^-overnment of India notes are also in circulation. 
Transport is by camel and motor c|',r; there are no porters. Besides ordinary 
telegraphs there are wireless •celegiaph stations at Berbera, Burao, Hargeisa, 
Zeyla, and Las Khorai. 

The Protectorate forces now comprise a Camel Corps of 400, including 1 
Indian Company, and 500 Police. 

Governor and Co7Mnander4n-Chief . — His Excellency Lt.-Col. G. H. 
Summers, C.M!'G, Appointed August 17, 1922. ♦ 
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SOUTH AFRICA. 

BASUTOLAND. 

Ba.sutoland, aa elevated but rugged plateau, forms an irregular 
parallelogram ou the north.ea.st of the Cape of Good Hope Proviuce. The 
provinces of the Orange Free State, Natal, aud the Cape of Good Hope 
form its boundaries. Area, 11,716 sqiHire miles. The territory, which 
is well watered and has a fine climate, is stated to be the best grain, 
producing country in South Africa, and the abundant grass enables the 
Basutos t< rear large herds of cattle. 

Basutoland has been directly under theiAiHmrity of the Crown since 1884. 
Tlie Paramount Chief is Griffith, installed on April 11, 1913. The territory 
is governed by a Resident Commissioner under the direction of the High 
Commissioner for South Africa, the latter po.^^sessiijg the legislative authority 
which is exercised by proclamation. The country is divided into seven 
districts, namely : Maseru, Leribe, Moliale’s Hoek, Berea, Mafeteng, Quthing, 
and Qacha’s Nek. Each of the districts is subdivided into wards, mostly 
presided over by hereditary chiefs allied to the Moshesh family. 

In 1891 the population consisted of 578 Europeans and 218,324 natives. 
The census of 1911 gave a total of 403,111 natives and 1,396 Europeans ; and 
that of 1921, 495,937 natives, 1,603 Euro}>cans, 172 Asiatics, and 1,069 
coloured. European settlement is in general prohibited, and is more or less 
limited to the few engaged in trade, government, and missionary work. 
Maseru, the capital and largest town, has a population of 1,890 natives and 
399 Kuropeaiis. 

There were 45] native elementary schools with over 31,500 pupils at 
the end of December, 1921 ; expenditure in connection with education 
amounted during the year ended March 31, 1921, to 35,000Z. There are 
some Normal and Industrial schools (aided). There is also a large and w’ell- 
fitted Government native industrial school at Maseru. There are 6 white 
schools with 121 pupils. 

The pMice force numbered, 1920, 15 f^hito officers and l(f European con- 
stables and 340 men (natives). • 

The productions arl wool, wheat, mealies, and Kaffir corn. There are 
indications of iron and copper, and coal has been 4’ound and is used in some 
parts. Stock, &c. (1921): 574,000 cattle, 152,000 horses, 900 mules, 6,000 
donkeys, 3^854,000 sheep, 894,000 goats, 30,000 ♦ploughs, 1,060 Scotch 
carts, 2,600 wagons, 1,000 other vehicles. t 
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The imports consist chie^y of blankets, ploughs, clothing, iron and tin 
ware, and groceries, and the expoi ts of stoclc, grain and wool. Basutoland 
is in the South African Customs Union. The total trade in recent years was ; 



1918* 

^ 

1919 

1920 

1921 


L 

.€ 

£ 

.£ 

Imports . 

882,339 

1,137,037 

1,219,388 

556,453 

Exports . 

1,007,612 

1,380,119. 

937,038 

510,418 


The currency is exclusively Briti.sh. The revenue arises mainly from 
the Post Otficc, nativtftax, licences, and customs rebate from neighbouring 
territories. Under the ifcvv Native Tax Law every adult male native pays 
11. 5.s\ per annum, and if he has more tharj one wife by native custom be pays 
1/. 6cS. per annum for his wives up to a maximum of 3/. ir)6\ An Income 
Tax has bc^*n recently enacted on the lines of that existing in the Union of 
South Africa, and the collcctious for the year 1921-22 nmounted to 2,700/. 


J. 


— 

! 1913-14 ; 1917^18 

: (pic -war) i 

\ £ : £ \ 

1918-19 

1 £ 

1919-20 1 

£ 

1920-21 

! £ 1 

1921-22 

£ 

Revenue 

161,417 ; 175,0^ i 

1 191,429 

199,885 ! 

226,323 i 

209,802 

Ex]>endittire 

203,461 ! 173,198 1 

! 180,881 

202,441 

252,953 ! 

243,078 


Native tax yielded 127,000/.^ in 1921-22, and customs, 51,000/. Balance 
of assets over liabilities, March 3l, 1922, 09,000/. 

There are no navigable waterways, the rivers being low in winter and 
generally flooded in summer. The roads in the country are now iu fair 
condition for any kind of transport. 

Tlierc are telegraph offices at the various magistracies in ooiinection with 
the systems of tlie Cape Province and Orange Free State. 

A railway built by the C.S.A.R., 16 miles, connects Maseru with the 
Bloemfontein 'Natal line at Marseilles Station. 

Ilesident Commissioner. — Lieut. -Col. Sir E. C. F. Garraway, K.C. M.G. 
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bechua^alMd protectorate. ' 

The Bechuauttlaud Protectorate coinpriKes tlie territory Jyiug between 
the Molopo River on the south and the Zambezi on the north, and extending 
from the Transvaal Province and Malabelelaiid on the east to Soutli-West 
Africa. Area is ahouti» 275,000 square miles; population, Afcording to 
the census of 1^921, 152,983, of whom 1,743 were Europeans. The most 
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iiTjportant tribes are the Bamangwato (35,000), under the chief Khama, 
whose capital is Serowe (population 17, 00(f) 40 miles west of the 
railway line at Falapye Road ; the Bakhatla (11,000) under Lenchwe ; 
the Bakwena (13,000) under Sebele 11. ; the Bangwaketse (18,000) under 
Tshosa, acting paramount chief du!^ng minority of Bathoen, a boy of 
11 years of nge, the eldest son of the late duel Gaseitsiwe ; the Batawana 
uinlcr Mathibe ; and the Bamalete (4,500) under Seboko Mokgosi, who 
:issnmed the Chieftainship on July 9, 1917. In 1885, the territory was 
declared to be within the British sphere ; in 1889 it was included in the 
sphere of the British South .Affrica Company, but w'as never ndmirdstered 
by the company ; in 1890 a Resident Commissioner was appointed, and in 
1S95, on the annexation of the Crown Colony of British Bcchuanaland to 
tiie ('ape of Good Hope, new arrangements were made for the administration 
of the Protectorate, and special agreements were inAde in view of the exten- 
sion of tlie railway northwards frr^m Mafeking. Each of the chiefs rules 
his own people as formerly, under the protection of the King, who is repre- 
spiitcd hy a Resident Coniinissioner, acting under the High Commissioner. 
The headquarters of the Administration are in Mafeking, in the Cape Pro- 
viii' c, where there is §, reserve for Imperial pur})Oses, with ample buildings. 
There are assistant commissioners for the southern and uortheru districts of 
of the Protectorate ; the former is also Government S(f(;rctaiy, residing at 
Mafeking, and the latter at Francistown. There is a tax of 11, on each hut 
and 3.<i. for a Native Fund established by virtue of Proclamation No. 47 of 
10 ! 0 , for education, &c. Licences for the sale of spirits are granted only at 
certain railway stations. 

Cattle-rearing, and agriculture to a limited extent (production of maize 
and Kalh; corn), are the chief industries, but^thc country is more a pastoral 
than an agricultural one, crojis depending efitir^ly upon the rainfall. Cattle 
nnrnher'ed on May 3, 1921, 495,000 head, sheep and goats, 380,000. During 
the year 1921-22, 26,000 head of cattle were exported. The police force 
consists of 57 Europeans and 166 Basutoe, and 86 local natives aa messengers. 
Education is provideil (there were 10 European, 1 coloured, and 69 native 
.scliools, 1921-22), with Government assistance (2,156/. being granted in 
1920 21), in the London Missionary Society, Church of England, Dutch 
Reformed Church, and other schools. Total Government expenditure on 
eciucation, 1921-22, 1,122/, 

Gold and silver to the total value of 20,000/. were mined in 1921-22. 

Revenue and expenditure for six years ; — 


Year 

Hevenuo 

Expenditure 

Year 

Revenue ' 

Expenditure 


:£ 

• " ' ■ — 

£ 


£ 

£ 

10I3-1P 

65,139 

60,749 

1910-20 

81,563 

i 91,611 

1017-18 

I 71,4t50 

C7.439 

1920-21 

101,765 

1 112,001 

JOjS-lO 

i 80,282 

70,716 

192t-22 

84,9h2 

89,598 


* I’re-war. 


Chief its?ins of revenue, 1920-21 : cus'p)ms, 28,000^; hut-*lax, 38,000/. ; 
licences, 6,550/. ; [»osts, 9,620/. ; export duty (ifi cattle, 8,920/. ; cattle-tax, 
3,330/. Chief items (ff expenditure, 1920-21 : Resident Commissioner, 
6,200/. ; district administration, 8,519/.; posts, 4,259/.; police, 56,000/.; 
public works (extraordinary and recurrent), 6,565/. ; vetcriiiafy, 11,000/. 
There has l^cn no Imperial grant-Jh-aid since 1911-12, when the grant 
amounted to 10,000/. 
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There is no public del)]:. Excess of liabilities over assets on April 1, 
1922, 1,049^. 

The Protectorate was within the South African Customs Union, and when 
the Union of South Africa was cojnpleted, an agreement was made with 
the Union Government under which duty on all dutiable articles imported 
into the I’rotcctorate is collected by the Union Customs Department and 
paid into the Union Treasury, a lump sum representing a certain portion 
of the annual Customs Revenue of the Union being paid over to the Pro- 
tectorate. Under this arrangement figures Fclating to imports and exports 
are ndt available. 

The telegraph from the Cape of Good Hope to Rhodesia passes through the 
Protectorate and is owned by the British South Africa Company. Similarly 
the railway extending northwards from the Oa{)e of Good Hope traverses the 
Protectorate. It is the property of the Rhodesia Railways, Limited. In 
the Protectorate are 19 post ollices ; reeeipts, in 1921-22, 10,000Z. ; expen-, 
diture, 4,700Z. Postal business, 1920 -21, (eslimated figures) 645,000 letters 
and post-cards, 107,000 newspapers, book packets, samples, and circulars, 
19,000 parcels and registered articles, and 29,000 ollicial correspondence and 
other articles. •- 

The currency is British money. There is no bank in the Protectorate. 

Resident Cojnmissioner. — J. C. Maegregor, C. M.G. 

Oovernment Secretary. — J. Ellenbergcr, I.S.O. 
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RHODESIA. 

Under the title of Rhodesia is included the whole of the region extending 
from the Transvaal Province northwards to the borders of the Congo State 
and the late German East Africa (now Tanganyika Territory), bounded on 
the east by Portuguese East Africa, yasaland, and the Tanganyika 
Territory, and on the west by the Congo State,, Portuguese West Africa, 
and Bechuanalaiid. The whole territory is under the administration of the 
British South Africa Company, which holds a Royal Charter dated October 
29, 1889. The region south of the Zambezi (Malabcleland and Mashonaland) 
is called Southern Rhodesia ; that north of the Zambezi is known as Northern 
Rhodesia. 

The capital of ^ Company was originally 1,000,000L ; in 1908 it 
amounted, by successive additio5^s, to 9,000,000Z. ; amount issited and paid 
up at March 31, 1920, 8,937,533Z.; debentures (5 per cent, free of tax), 
1,250, OOOZ. 

The adrninistrative System of the Company in Southern Rhodesia 
is prescribed by Orders in Council, the last dated 1916. To assist the 
Company's Administrc.tor there is an Executive Council consK'ting of not 
less than thice members appointed for three yej.rs by the Company with 
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rhe approval of the Secretary of State. There is also a Legislative Council, 
whic’h consists of the Administrator (president), sil nominees of the Company 
approved by the Secretary of State, and thirteen members elected by the 
registered voters. Women have the vot^. The duration of each Legislative 
Council is three years, unless it be sooner dissolved. Ordinances passed by 
the Legislative Council when assented to bv the High Commissioner take 
olTect immediately, but within a year may be disallowed by the Secretary 
of State. There is a Resident Commissioner appointed by the Secretary 
of State, with a seat on both ^tho Executive and Legislative Councils, 
but witliout a vote. For the administration of justice there is a iligh 
Court with civil and criminal jurisdiction. In the districts there are 
Magistrates’ Courts. There is a chief Native Commissioner, with subordinate 
SujKuintendeiits of Divisions, Native Commissioners aifd Assistant Native 
Commissioners, and, except w’ith respect to arms, ammunition, and liquor, 
natives and Europeans are under the^ame conditions. 

The grant of responsible government to Southern Rhodesia, or, as an 
native, incorporation into the Union of South Africa, has been under 
discussion for some time and the electors of the territory voted in October, 
1922, in favour of respctisible Government. Arrangements arc being made 
for tlie British South Africa Company to l)and over the administration. 

Land has been set apart for tribal settlements (“ native reserves’^), the 
mineral rights being reserved to the Company. It has been decided that 
the ownership of the unalienated land vests in the Crown, but the Company, 
80 long as it is responsible for the government of the country, may disj»oso 
of siicli land in the due course of administration. 

Southern Rhodesia. — Area, 149,000 square miles. According to the 
cpusus taken in April, 1921, the European population was 33,620 (18,987 
males and 11,633 fcnialcs). The native population of Southern Rhodesia is 
estimated (1921) at about 770,000. There are also approximately 3,000 
Asiatics and other coloured persons. The chief towns are Salisbury (the 
capital of Southern Rhodesia), Bulawayo, Victoria, Umtali, Gwelo, Enkol- 
doorn, Melsetter, Hartley, Selukwe, Gw^anda, and Gatooma. 

The schools in Southern Khodesia for Europeans numbered, at 
the end of 1921, 79 public and 5 aided. The pupils in 1920 numbered 
9,621, and the total expenditure on education was 181,693L There were also 
31 private schools, w ith 152 pupils in 1920. In addition there were 696 native 
schools, the number of pupils enrolled being 51,817. 

Administrative revenue of Southern Rhodesia, 1921-22, 1,485,000?. 
(customs, 437,000?. ; native tax, 279,000?.; income tax, 338,000?.; stamps 
and licences, 59,000?.). Administrativo revenno, 1920-21, 1,387,000?. ; 
expenditure, 1,315,000?. 

The country is rich in •gold reefs and other minerals, and is well 
adapted for agriculture and Euroj^ean settlers. Live stock (1921) : cattle, 
1,714,000 ; sheep, 328,000. Acreage under crops (1921) : maize, 186,246 ; 
tobacco, 9,531; wheat, 7,118; ground nuts, 4,414. Large fruit orchards 
have been planted, and nearly all fruit trees thrive, the cultivation of 
oranges and lemons constituting a rapidly expanding industry. Regular 
sbipments of» oranges are now being made^to tlio Urifffed Kifigdom, and 
have realised satisfactory prices. In March, 192ik, the British South Africa 
Company completed the • construction of an important dam across tlie 
Mazoe River, the storage capacity of which, ii^ a normal season, is 
approximately 4,000 million gallons, equivalent to 15,000 aero feet, or 
sufficient to sjjpply 6,000 acres with feet of water ner acre per annum. 
An adequate supply of \^ter wdll be assured for the irrigty^ion of the 

Q 
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Compaiiy’s orange groves on the Mazoe Estate, and negotiations are at present 
taking place with regard to the sale of surplus water to other landowners in 
the Mazoe Valley. The sale of dairy produce is a profitable industry in the 
neighbourhood of the towns. Creai^ieries, a bacon factory, an oil-expressing 
plant, and a meat cannings factory have been successfully established. 

A Land Bank makes loans to settlers on easy terms of repayment, for the 
purpose of improving and developing their agricultural holdings, and numerous 
companies have been formed with the purpose ot developing land and 
minerals. ^ 

The total output of gold from 1890 to December 31, 19‘21, is valued at 
51,401, 615Z. The gold output (1921) was 585,525 oz., valued at 3,217,275^. 
(1920, 652,495 oz., 3, 050, 549/.). The output of other minerals in 1921 
was: silver, 163,000 oz., valued at 19,800/.; coal, 575,000 tons, 260,000/.; 
copper, 3,080 tons, 20fi000/.; chrome ore, 50.200 tons, 196,000/.; asbestos, 
19,500 tons, 795,000/.; mica, 85 tou.s, ^20,700/. ; arsenic, 361 tons, 11,200/. 
Small amounts of wolfiamite, scheelite, and antimony, together with 141 
carats of diamonds, were also produced. The total mineral output for 1921 
was valued at 4,720,000/. 

The total value of imports into Southern c'Rhodesia in 1921 wa.s 
5,243.000/., the chief being : live animals, 123,000/.; food and drink, 
597,000/. ; textile goods, wearing apparel, boots, etc., 1,073,000/. ; machinery, 
362,000/. The value of the exports of South Ah’icau produce, including gold, 
was 4,299,000/., the chief being: asbestos, 431,000/.; maize, 146,000/.; 
blister copper, 402,000/. ; animals, 114,000/. ; hides and skins, 187,692/. ; 
tobacco, 196,000/. Imports of merchandise from the United Kingdom 
(1921). 2,510,000/. 

The Rhodesian Railway ;^jtem begins at Vryburg in the Cape Colony, 
and extends northwards to» the Congo State border, a through communica- 
tion from Cape Town to the Congo border (2,149 miles), and north east from 
Bulawayo to Salisbury, and thence to the port of Beira on the Indian Ocean. 
There are also scvcfal branch liDe.s in Southern Rhodesia. The total mileage 
of the Rhodesian Railway Systems (including the Beira Railway) at the end 
of 1920 was 2,468. 

On December 31, 1921, there were in Southern Rhodesia 103 post oflSces, 
35 of which are money order and s ivings bank offices. During the year 
ended December 31, 1921, 8,397,000 letters and post-cards were despatched. 
The total of newspapers, books, and parcels despatched was 2,518,000, and 
registered articles 117,000. The postal revenue for the year was 76,000/., 
and the expenditure, 59,000/. Telegraphic revenue, 76,000/., expenditure, 
78,000/. 

On January 1, 1905, a Post Office Savings Bank was established, and 
on December 31, 1921, the deposits amounted to 169,000/. 

On December 31, 1921, the mileage of the Rhodesia telegraph system 
was 8,175. There were 112 telegraph offices open. in Southern 
Rhodesia during the year 1921, 693,000 telegrams were received and 
despatched. There is an extensive telephone system in operation. 

Northern Rhodesia.— By an Order in Council, dated May 4, 1911, the 
two proviules of iNorth- Eastern and North-Western Rhodesia were amal- 
gamated under the title Of Northern Rhodesia, the amalgamation taking 
elfect as from August 17, 1911. The limits of the territory, as defined by 
the Order in Council, are * the parts of Africa bounded by Southern 
Rhodesia, German South-west Africa (now South-west Afiica), Portuguese 
West Africa, the Congo Free State, <Ierman East Africa (njpv Tanganyika 
Territory), ITyaealand, and Portuguese East Africa. ^ 
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The North^’n Rhodesia Order in Council (May 4 , 1911), provides for the 
a[»})oiutmeiit of an Imperial officer, styled the Kelident Commissioner, who 
Tiiay bo the officer holding tlie same position in Southern Rhodesia, and of 
an Administrator appointed by the British South Africa Company with 
tlie approval of the Secretary of State. *The Adnyoistrator has an Advisory 
(Council of five members, chosen by the white settlers, for consultative 
piij-poses. 

Northern Rhodesia has an area of about 291,000 square miles, and 
consists for the most part of Jiigh plateau coup try, covered with thin 
forest. Much of the country is suitable for farming and contains *large 
areas carrying good arable and grazing laud. The permanent European 
population in 1920 was 3,500. The native population is estimated at about 
^<28,000. The territory is divided into ten magistetial districts. The 
administrative headquarters are at Livingstone, on tlie Zambezi. The most 
important centres are Fort Jameson, ^Fife, Abercorn, Fort Rosebery, Broken 
Hill. Ndola, and Lealui. The police force, called the Northern Rhodesia 
Police, is composed of natives, with European officers and non-commissioned 
officers. 

Revenue, 1920-21, 4235, OOOZ. (native tax, 91,000L ; customs, 66,000/. ; 
and telegraplis, 14,000/. ; .sttamps and licences, 13,000/. ; medical, 
G,ooo/.; tines and fees, 4,000/.); expenditure, 331,000/. Revenue, 1919-20, 
]G'J,62r)/. ; expenditure, 260,107/. Imports, inclusive of specie, 1921, 
741,000/. ; exports, 505,000/., including living animals, 94,000/., copperore, 
(itc., 2,400/.; j)ig lead and ingot, 306,000/. ; corn, grain, and flour, 45,000/.; 
hides, skins, and horns, 8,400/. 

Agricultural products are maize, cotton, tobacco, wheat, and Pluropean 
fruits. Rul iier is also produced. There is plenty of timber of various kinds, 
d’hcre are gold, copper, zinc, and lead mines in ^he territory ; and coal has 
been discovered. Lead mined in 1920, 19,800 tons, 703,000/, Total lead 
pioduccd to 31st December, 1921, 67,300 tons, 1,528,000/. 

The trunk line of the Rhodesian railway system traverses Northern 
Rhodesia from Livingstone to tlie Congo border. The Zambezi, Kafue, 
Chambesi, and other rivers of Northern Rhodesia are navigable for a con- 
sideralde portion of their extent. 

In Northern Rhodesia there are 39 post offices, 12 being money order 
offices. There is a telegraph line alongside the railway from Livingstone 
to the Congo border. The African Transcontinental telegraph system ex- 
teiuls to Abercorn, Fife, and Fort Jameson. 

Administrator of Southern and Northern Rhodesia, — Sir Drummond 
Chaplin, K.C.M.G. 

J)f'puhj- Administrator of Northern Rhodesia. — R. A. J. Goode, C. B.E, 

Resident Commissioner. -•-Q. Douglas Jones, C.M.G. 
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SWAZILAND. . 

Swaziland, at the South-eastern corner of the Transvaal, was, by the 
Convention ot 1894, placed under the administration of (but not incor- 
porated with) the South African Republic ; the British Government has now 
the control of the territory. On June 25, 1903, an Order in Council was 
issued conft\rring e#? > the Governor of the Transvaal authority*^)ver Swaziland, 
and by Order in Council of DecVmber 1, 1906, this authority w^as transfeiTed 
to the High Commissioner for South Africa. The numerous mineral and land 
concessions and monopolies granted by Mbandeni, many of which canned 
exemption from custonis duos or inve.sted private individuals with powers 
properly exercisable by the Crown, rendered any satisfactory form of Govern- 
ment difficult. A Proclamation, therefore, provided for the c<?,ustitution of a 
Commission*’ to inquire into the question of theae concessions. Under this 
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Proclamation the High Commissioner has exercisett the power to expropriate 
monopolies conferring exclusive rights, compensation for which has been 
made out of loans raised for the purpose. The agricultural and grazing 
rights of natives have been safeguarded, %nd delimited ; a general survey of 
the territory in connection with concession claims has also been carried out. 

Gold is subject to a tax of 10 ])er cent, on profits ; base metals to a 
royalty of 2i per cent, on output, in addition to any rentals now pay^able. 

A Special Court, having the full jurisdiction of a Supciior Court, and 
Assistant Commissioners’ Courts* have been established. A local Swaziland 
police force was created in 1907. Aiitliorised strength (1921) 24 Europeans 
ami 172 natives. During the year ended December 31, 1921, there were 2,410 
.summary convictions, and 55 convictions in the Superior Court. 

Native chiefs continue to exercise jurisdiction acciTrdingto native law and 
ciistoms in all civil matters between jiatives, subject to a final appeal to the 
Resident Commissioner. 

The present seat of the administration is at Mbabane : aliitudo 3,800 feet. 

Area, 6,678 square miles. Population, census 1921 : 133,563 (Europeans, 
2,200). The Governmei^ maintains 11 European schools at different centres, 
average attendance, 376 in 1921 ; and 1 native school at Zombode, the kraal 
of the Regent, average attendance, 77 in 1921. The Government also 
subsidises other native schools and a school for coloured children, average 
altendauce, 2,300 in 1921. 


- 

; 19] 3-14 1 

' (Tire-vrnr) ! 

1917-18 ! 

1918-19 

! 1919-20 

1 1920-21 1 

1921-22 

Revenue . 

Expenditure 

j ^ 

. 1 64,2 8 
. i 63,P()7 

£ 

70,796 i 
70,005 ! 

.£ 

70,312 1 

82,006 • 1 

£ 

, 92,ir.9 
,87,024 

I £ 

88,872 I 
111,1.39 i 

£ 

87,104 

94,795 


(diief items of revenue, 1921-22 : Native tax, 39,000/. ; custom?, 10,000/. ; 
sales and leases of Crown lands, Ac., 8,000/. ; concession rents, 6,000/. ; 
licences, 30,000/. ; dog tax, 3,000/. Chief items of expenditure, 1921-22 : 
Police, 20,000/. ; establishments, 17,000/. ; public works, 8,000/. ; East 
Coast Fever Veterinary, 11,000/. ; medical, 5,000/. ; education, 6,000/. ; 
justice, 6,700/. 

Since 1904, 177,412/. lias been spent on the expropriation* of 

monopolies and in connection with the Swaziland Concessions Cornmi-s- 
sion and the Partitions of Concessions. The public debt of Swaziland 
amounts (1922) to 92,500/. 

The agricultural products are tobacco, maize (the staple product), millet, 
pumpkins, ground-nuts, beans, and sweet potatoes, grown in insullicient 
quantities for local supp]3^ Attempts are being made to introduce cotton- 
growing, Stock numbers appl-oximately (1921) : liorses, 1,400 ; cattle, 210,000 ; 
native sheep and goats, 120,000 ; pig.s, 9,000. Approximately 350,000 sheep 
aie brought into Swaziland from the Transvaal each year for winter 
grazing. The territory is reported to be rich in minerals, but it has not yet 
been systematically' prospected. Alluvial tin is being mined and shipped. 
In 1921 the output of tin was 391 tons, valued at .30,000/. There are 
several gold wines, but only four were woFfed on a siiffll scafe in 1921, 
the output being 211 oz. By agreement (dated* June 30, 1910) with the 
Onion of South Africa, ^vaziland is treated for customs purposes as part 
of the Union and receives a pro rata share of the Customs dues collected. 
Separate returns of Swaziland imports and exports are not available. The 
exports consist mainly of cassiterito tiit, slaughter oxen, tobacco and cotton. 
Ml bi-weekly cc^munication by motor between ftremersdorp, 

Mbabane and Carolina. Elsewhere communication is bv small carts or 
t 
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runners. Post offices working in 1921-22, 15. There are telegraph offices 
at Mbabane, Pigg’s Peak, Premersdorp, and Ezulweni. Post Office Savings 
Banks deposits, 2,604^. on March 31, 1922, belonging to 211 depositors. 

The currency is Britisli coin and^coin.s of the late South African Republic, 
which are of similar denomination to the British. The National Bank of 
South Africa, Ltd., has branches at Mb.xbane and Illatikulu. The deposits 
to March 31, 1922, amounted to 41,000^ This bank also conducts savings 
bank business — 149 depositors, 1922, total deposits 23,000A 
l^sident Commissionn'. — I). Honey, 0. 

Deputy Resident Commissioner and Government Secretary. — B. Nicholson, 
D.S.O.,M.O. 


THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

Constitution and Government. 

The Union of South Africa is constituted iinder^ the South Africa Act, 
1909 (9 Kdw. 7, Ch. 9), jiassed hy the Parliament of the United Kingdorn on 
September 20, 1909. Under the terms of that Act the self-governing Colonies 
of the Cape of Good Hope, Natal, the Transvaal, and the Orange River 
Colony were united on May 31, 1910, in a legislative union under one 
Government under the name of the Union of South Africa, these Colonies 
becoming original ]novinc(*s of the Union under the Jiames of the Oajie 
of (ioo(l Hope, Natal, the Transvaal, and tlie Orange Tree State re- 
spectively. Under tlie Act constituting the Union, the Sovereign appoints 
a Governor-General, who, vvdt;*Ji*an Phxecutive Council (of whiidi the members 
are chosen and sunimoiied by him), adminibterwS the executive government 
of the Union as tlie Governor-General in Council. Departments of State 
have been established, the Governor-General apy>ointing not more than ten 
officers to administer them. Such officers are King’s Ministers of State 
for the Union and members of the executive Council. 

Legislative power is vested in a Parliament consisting of the King, 
a Senate, and a House of Assembly. The Governor-Gemnal has j^iower 
to summon, prorogue, and dissolve Parliament, either both Houses simul- 
taneously or the House of Assembly alone ; but the Senate may not be 
dissolved within 10 years of tlie establishment of the Union. There must 
be a session of Parliament every year. 

The Senate consists of forty members. For ten years after the estab- 
lishment of Union eight (four being selected mainly for their acquaintance 
with the reasonable wants and wishes of the coloured races) are nominated 
by the Governor-General in Council and thirty-two are elected, eight for 
each Province. The first election was made prior to the establishment of 
the Union by the two Houses of each of the Colonial Legislatures sitting 
as one body, and a vacancy is filled by the choice of the Provincial 
Council in respect of whose Province a vacancy occurs. The Constitution 
of the Senate aftejj^ten years may be provided for hy Parliament, but if no 
mch yirovisJbn is made the aii\ngement3 made in the South Africa Act are 
to hold good. Kach seiiatt^r must be a British subject of European descent, 
at least 30 years of age, qualified as a voter fn one of the provinces, 
and resident for five c,'ears within the Union ; an elected senator must 
be a registered owner of pioyicrty of the value of 600Z. over any mort- 
gage. Result of ejections in Febkiary, 1921 : S. Africa^ Party, 17 ; 
Nationalists^ 13 ; liabour, 2. ^ 

The House of Assembly consists of 134 members chosen in Electoral 
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Divisions in numbers as follows : — The Cape of Gt)od Hope, 61 ; Natal, 17; 
Transvaal, 49 ; Orange Free State, 17. Parliamentary voters must have the 
(jualifications as existing in the several colonies at the time of the Union. 
Each electoral district in each province^ returns one member, who must be 
a British subject of European descent, qualifiM as a registered voter, 
and resident ifive years within the Union. A House of Assembly is to 
continue five years from the date of its first meeting unless sdoner 
dissolved. 

Each member oi each HcAise must make Oath or Affirmation of 
Allegiance. A member of one House cannot be elected to the other, 
but a Minister of State may sit and speak, but not vote in the House of 
wliich he ia not a meml)er. To hold an office of profit under the Crown 
{with certain exceptions) is a disqualification for> membership of either 
llouse, as are also insolvency, crime, and insanity. Certain disabilities to 
which members of Parliament had, ol* might have, become subject in assist- 
ing in Naval and Military operations during the war wore made the subject 
of special legislation in 1915. 

'fho House of Assen^bly, not the Senate, must originate money bills, but 
may not pass a bill for taxation or appropriation unless it has been recom- 
mended by message from the Governor-General during the Session. Restric- 
tions are placed on the amendment of money bills by the Senate. Provision 
is made for adjusting disagreements between the Houses, and for the Royal 
Assent to bills to be given or reserved, and for laws assented to by the 
Governor-General being disallowed. 

The first Parliamentary election under the South Africa Act was held on 
the 15tli Se’ tember, 1910. The position of the various parties in September, 
1921, was: — South African Paity, 74 ; NatioPniiljsts, 47 ; Labour Party, 12; 
Independents, 1. 

Pretoria is the seat of government of the Union, and Cape Town is the 
seat of Legislature. 

Governor -Oerteral, — Major-General lI.R.H. Prince Arthur of Connaught, 
K.(b, K.T., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., C.B., A.D.C. (salary £10,000 per annum). 

4'he Executive Council is constituted as follows : — 

His Royal Highness the Governor-General. 

Vrime Minister and Minister of Native Affairs. — General The Right 
Honourable J. C. Smuts, C.H., K.C. (3,500Z.). 

Minister of the Interior, Public Health and Education. — The Honourable 
Patrick DuTican, C.M.G, (2,500?.). 

Minister of Mines and Industries^ — The Riglit Honourable F. S. Malan 
(2,5001 . ). 

Minister of Railways ajitd Harbours. — The Honourable J. W. Jogger 

(2,5001). 

Minister of Finance. — The Honourable H. Burton, K.C. (2,500?.). 

Minister of Justice. — Senator The Honourable N. J. de Wet, K.C. 
(2,500/.). 

Minister of Defence. — Colonel The Honourable H. Mentz (2,5001.). 

Minuter of Posts and Telegraphs and of Public fUor/’. 5 ^-The^ Honourable 
SirThomas K, C.M.G. (2.500?.). » ^ 

MinUter of AgricuUuj'c. — The Right Honourable Sir Thomas Smartf, 

K . 0. M . G. 

Minister of Lands. — Colonel The Honourable D. fleiiz. * 

In each province there is an Adirinistrator appoinUd by the Governor- 
General for fife years, and^a Provincial Council elected for thr^ years, each 
council having an executive committee of four (either members or not of 
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the coundil), the administrator presiding at its meetings. Members 
of the Provincial Council are elected on tlie same system as members of 
Parliament, but the restriction as to European descent does not apply. The 
nuinbor off members in each ProWncial Council is as follows ; — Cape of 
Good Hope, 51 ; Natal, 25 ; Transvaal, 49 ; Orange P>ee State, 25. The 
provincial committees and councils have authority to deal with local 
matters such as provincial finance, education (elenicntary), charity, municipal 
institntiuiis, local works, roads and bridges, markets, fish and game, and 
penaUies for breaches of laws respecting siftdi subjects. Other matters may 
be delegated to these Councils. All ordinances passed by a Provincial 
Council are subject to the veto of the Governor-Geiioral -in -Council. 

The first Provincial elections for the Cape of Good Ho[)e and the Trans- 
vaal were held on the l^th September, 1910 ; those for Natal and the Orange 
Free State on the 12th October, 1910. 

There is a provincial Revenue Funfi in each province. The old colonial 
capitals are the capitals of tlie provinces. 

A Harbour and Railway Board of not more than three comnii.ssioners 
appointed for five years, with a Minister of State as chairman, have the 
management of the railways, ports, and harbours. There is a Railw’ay and 
Harbour Fund for the Union and into it are paid revenues from the admini- 
stration of railways, ports, and harbours, and such Fund is appro- 
])riated by Parliament. Into a Consolidated Revenue Fund is paid all 
other money received for the purposes of the Union. On this fund the in- 
terest on debts of the colonies forms a first charge. To the Union has been 
transferred the public property, real and personal, of the colonies. 

The English and Dutch languages are both olficial. The administmtion 
of native allairs and aflnirs fefWrcially or dilfcrentially alfecting Asiatics vests 
in the Goveinor-Ceiieral-in-Council. It is provided that the government 
of native territories may bo transferred to the Union Government. 

High Commissioner in London, — Sir F. Walioiu K.C.M.C. 

Area and Population. 

The total area of the Union is 473,089 square miles divided between the 
Provinces as follows : — Cape of Good Hope, 276,960; Natal, 35,284 ; Trans- 
vaal, 110,450 ; Orange Free State, 50,389. 

The census taken in 1901 in each of the four Colonies which subsequently 
(in 1910) were incorporated in the Union was the first simultaneous census 
taken in South Africa. While comparisons are possible iu respect of Hie 
numbers of the population of separate Provinces for earlier periods than 1994, 
full comparison is only possible in respect of the whole area of the Union for 
1901 amt later years, in 1911 the first Union census was taken. 

The following tables give the returns of population at the various censuses, 
classified according to race and sex : — 




All Races 
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5,973,304 
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Of the coloured* population in 1921, 4,697,^13 were Bantu, 165,731 
Asiatic, and 545,548 of other races. 

The increase in the total })opulation, 1911-21, was: Union, 15’99 per 
cent. ; Oape, 8' 19 per cent. ; Natal, f9 71 per cent. ; Transvaal, 23’81 
per cent, ; 0. F. S. 19 ’06 per cent. Tl^o increase i!i the European population 
in the Union, 191 1-21, was 19 ‘06 per cent., and in other races 15 16 per cent. 
'I’lie. ])ioportion of Europeans to the total population in 1921 was 21*93 
per (’ent. 

Principal towns (including su4)url)s) in the Union classified accordipg to 
the nuTiibcr of inhabitants of white race, 1918 and 1921 : — 
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11. 
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12 
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13 
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1 
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Occupations . — The census returns for 1911 showed the occupations of the 
peoj)lc to be as follows ; — Professional, 59,721 ; domestic, 290,560; cominercial, 
81,627; agricultural, 192,424; industria), 143,255 ; indefinite, 10,745 ; 
dependants, 492,959 ; unspecified, 4,951. There were 26,258 white persons, 
of whom 294 were females, who were engaged in the general or local 
government or the defence of the Union of South Africa. There were some 
.‘142,000 persons of all races employed in the mining industry of the 
Union ; of these 47,000 were Europeans. 

Migration. — 1921. Ariivals, 47,418, departures, 37,478. 

Vital Statistics. — The following table gives the total numbers of marriages, 
births and deaths registered in the Union for recent years for all races : — 


Year 

Marriages 

Birilis 

Deaths 
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Marriages 

Births 1 
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Deaths 

1913> 
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1018 
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1 
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06,117 
; 141,686 

lofj 

1920 

1921 

: ^ 28,507 

• 30,239 
, 26,869 

• 

111,923 
119 262 ! 
121,138 • 

fS,247 

82,751 

77,988 


» Pre-war. 


Owing to ^he laws relating to the births and deaths c/ the native 
population varying widely in each province, and to the entire absence of 
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native registration in one, these figures must be regarded as merely recording 
registrations and not the total number of actual events. 

The following table shows the marriage, birth and death rates of 
Europeans, per 1,000 of the Europlan population only: — 


Tear 
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17 -i; j' 19*21 
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‘ I’re-war. 


Religion. 

lleligiotis . — Tlio results of the European census of 1918 as regards religions 
are as follows : — Europeans : Dutch Chnrelies, 800,1 78 ; Anglicans, 265,149 ; 
Presbyterian, 60,471 ; CongregationalisU, 13, 176 t Wesleyans, 91,199; 
Lutherans, 20,320 ; Roman Catholics, 55,552 ; Baptists, 15,507 ; Jews, 
58,741 ; others and unspecified, 41,495; total, 1,421,781. Non*F.iiropcnns 
as at the census of 1911; Dutch Churches, 204,702; Anglican, 276,849 ; 
Presbyterians, 72,114; Indejiendcnts (Congregationalists), 173,982 ; Wesley- 
ans, 456,017; African Methodist Efdscopal, 59, 1 03 ; Lutherans, 195,308 ; 
Roman Catholics, 37,242 ; Hiiidu.s, 115,701 ; Buddhists and Confucians, 
1,783 ; Mahomedans, 45,842 ; no religion, 3,012,648 ; others and unspecified, 
45,861 ; total, 4,697,152. . * 


Instruction. 

Under the South Africa Acly for a period of five years after the establish- 
ment of the Union and thereafter subject to decree of Parliament, control of 
education other than higher education was granted to the four Provincial 
Administrations. This arrangement still obtains. For practical purposes 
it has been provisionally determined that all post-matriculation instruction 
shall be deemed to constitute Higher Education, 

Higher Education . — By legislation enacted in the Session of 1916 three 
Universities, with teaching and examining functions, were established in the 
place of the University of the Cape of Good Hope, provision being made for 
the conversion of the South African College into the University of Cape 
Town, of the Victoria College into the University of Stellenbosch, and of 
the University of the Cape of Good Hope inio a federal University, styled 
the University of South Africa, with the remainder of the University Colleges 
as consiituent colleges, the names of ivhicb, with appropriate details, will be 
form 1 in the table hereunder. The actual establishment of the three new 
Universities took place on April 2, 1918. In 1921 the University College of 
Johannesburg was created the University of tlie Witwatersrand. 

The Univ^rsity*^?ots of 1916 also established two fhiards, one consisting of 
representatives of the thice Uliiveisities (South Africa, Cape Town and 
Sbelleubosch), the Provincial and Union Education De]»artments, and of 
the teachers of public ajid private secondary schools, which is charged with 
the conduiJt of tlie matriculation examination, and the other for the conduct 
of the professional examinations in law^and surveying. 

General statistics in regard to teaching universities and constfeuent colleges 
of the University of South Africa, 1921. 
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28 
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College 


University of Capcf 
Town y/ 

University of Stell-|; 
enboscJi . . . .y 

University of Soiitln; 
Afrieu: Con$(ituenty 
('olUgfii — . . . .}i 

Grey University Col-| 
lege^ Bloemfontein^; 

Ilngnenot Uiiiversity| ; 
College, WellingtoU| ■ 

lllnxles University 
(Jollege, Grahams- 

town 

Tinnsvaal University^ 
College, Pretoria .j 

Natal Universityt 
(’ollege, Pielerina-' 
lil/burg . . . J 

University of ilie\ 
WiLwatersrand ./ 

Totals. . . . 


1 As tlie Sontli African College — constituted the University of Cape Town on April 2, 
1018. 

As tlje Victoria College— constituted the University of Stellenhosch on April 2, 1918. 

' Cn the dissolution of the Unive.r.sit.y of tlie Cape of Good Hope (founded 1873). 

^ Fornierly University College of Johannesburg. 

Sta/e and State-aided Education, other than Higher Education . — Subject 
to final control of the Provincial Administration the central direction of 
])ul)lic education iii each Province is exercised by the Provincial Education 
Departiiient, the permanent head of which in the Cape of Good Hope is the 
Superintendent-General, in Natal the Superintendent, in the Transvaal and 
tlie Orange Free State in each case the Director. 

Union — Statistics of State and State-aided education other than higher 
pdiication. 



Number of Schools • 

Number of Scholars 








Number of 

Expenditure 

Year 

For white 
scholars 

For 

coloured 

scholars 

White 

Coloured 

1 

teachers '4 






1 


£ 

1913» i 

4,286 

2,363 

203,421 

1 167,708 


, 2,268,026 

1916 


2.595 

217.294 

'Jl2,055 

15,363 

2,600,644 

1917 

4,945 

2,P35 

259.076 

1 201,419» 

17,971 

8,169,889 

19 IS 

4,8463 

2,8'?e 

28.3,149 

i 220,104 

18,301 

3,631,408 

1919 

4,752 

.3,046 

292,628 

; 221,78.3 

18,689 

4,530,634 

1920 

j 4,746 

3,129 1 

’ 1 

303,256 

j 238,137 

* 19,759 

^,940,037 


% 1 Pre-war. • 

2 Primary, intermediate and secondary. schools only. 

3 Private Farm Scihools in Natal excluded. 
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Private schools, 1021 : mumber, 239 for white pupils, 177 for coloured ; 
21,589 white scholars, 8,039 coloured ; 1,547 teachers. 

Tlie following table shows the number of schools and the expenditure on 
education other than higher education of white scljolars n each Province, 
1920. • 


Province 


Nu mber 

of Schools 


Training ; 
colleges 1 Special 

Kxpendi- 

• 

Primary 

Inter- 

ruediate 

Secon- 

dary 

Cotal 

and 1 schools 

schools'* 

ture 

Cape of Good Hope 

2,39.'. 1 1 


lO.S 

2, .003 

13 ’ 45 

£ 

i 1,843,959^ 

Natal 

Ki:. ‘-i 

7 

10 1 

1 S2 

1 3 

493,444 

Transvaal 



29 1 

1 ,008 

3 - ! 

1 2,488,018 

Orange Free Slate 

800 

38 

. 23 

feOl 

1 0 

j 796,703 

Union . 

4.309 1 

a :, 

2.20 

4,074 

IS .54 

.5,622.124 


1 Including 470 private farm schools. 

“ Exclnsivo of 107 furni schuoL^. 

Iiichidiiig expcjuliturc d( frayed from fees, l<^cal rates, amLconlribiitions (£220,287). 

■' Excluding training dcpnrtiiients attached to .secondary .scnools. 

Justice. 

The Common haw of the Union is the Roman -Dutch Law, that is, the 
uncodified law of Holland as it was at the date of the cession of the Cape in 
1806. The sources of the law are the Dutch Commentaries and text-books 
of the seventeenth, eighteenth, ami early niiieteenth centuries. Tlie Law 
of England as sucli is not recognised as authoritative, though by Statute the 
principles of English Law' relating to mercantile matters — e.g,, companies, 
patents, trademarks, insolvency and the like, have been introduced. In 
shipping, insurance, and other modern business developments English Law 
is followed, and it lias also largely innuenced civil and criminal procedure. 
In all otlicr matters, family relations, property, succession, contract, &c., 
Roman-Dutch Law rules, Ehiglish decisions being valued only so far as they 
agree thcrcwitli. The prerogatives of the Crown are, generally speaking, the 
same as in England. 

The Supreme Court consists of an Appellate Division with a Chief Justice 
and hvo ordinary and two additional Judges of Appeal. In each Province of 
the Union there is a Provincial Division of the Supreme Court ; while in the 
Capo there are two Local Divisions, and in the Transvaal one, exercising the 
same jurisdiction within limited areas as the Provincial Divisions. The 
Judges hold otHce during good behaviour. The Circuit System is fully 
developed. 

Each Province is further divided into Districts with a Magistrate’s Court 
having a prescribed civil and criminal jurisdiction. From this Court there 
is an appeal to the Provincial and Local Divisions of the Supremo Court, and 
thence to the Appellate Division. A distinctive feature of the Criminal 
system i.s that Magistrate’s convictions carrying sentences above a prescribed 
limit are subject to automatic review by a Judge. 

Persons c(>iivicteu, all courts, 1921 : males, 225,366, fcmaloSyi. 25,747. 

Chief-Justice of South i/rica . — The Rt. Hon. Sir James liose-Innes, 
K.C.M.G. (Appointed 19 October, 1914.) 

Finance. 

Prior to 1913-14 the expenditure o^ the four Provinces was entirely met 
from gi-ants the Union Government. Under the Financial ftelations Act, 
1913, which came into operation on April I, 19*13, certain revenues >vere 
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transferred or assigned to the Provinces, and thepj’ants by the Union Govern- 
ment were limited to 50 per cent, of the total normal or recurrent expenditure 
of the Provinces, with additional subsidies to two Provinces in which the 
funds so provided were shown to bo^ inadequate to meet the necessary 
expenditure. The Act also ])rovided that the capital expenditure of the 
Provinces should be financed by redeemable loans from the Union Treasury, 
the interest and sinking fund charges on which should be included in the 
normal or recurrent expenditure and thus be subject to the 50 per cent. 

Revenue and expenditure : — 



1913-14 

(pro-war) 

1918-10 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 

Revenue (ordinary) . 
Expenditure * (ordinary) . I 
,, (loan account) ! 

.£ 

15,980,944 
14,289,652 . 

11,911,029 

18,284,718 

7,932,000 

£ i 

26,885,957 ' 
20,762,950 
8,460.000 

£ 

29,676,186 

25,585,368 

13,195,725 

£ 

28,884,270 

24,900,638 

11,731,800 


* Excluding expenditure on i)rovincial administrations. 


The following are tife estimated figures for ordinary reveuue and cxpeiidi- 
tiue for the year 1922-23 : — 


Ordinary Revenue (lU2t 


(’ustoina . . , . ♦ 

Excise . . . . . 

f’dsis, Tt'lt'i;raphs & 'rdophonos 
Mining .... 

Licences 

Mtamp Diit.ita and Fees 
Income Tax, Super Tax, and 1 
Dividend Tax . . . / 

Rstate and Succession Duty . 
Native Taxes .... 

Native Pass and Compound 
Fees ...... 

Land Revenue, Quit Rent, \ 
and Farm Taxes . . j 

Forest Revenue 
Rents on Government Property 
Intere.st ..... 

nopartmental Receipts . 

Fines and Forfeitures 
ftecoverirs of Advances . 

Excess Profits Duty . 
Miscellaneous . 

Sale of Crown I.ands . 
Rewaarjdaats 


.C 

5,t‘.60,000 

1.019.000 
S, 000, 000 

1.095.000 

135.000 

050.000 

0,047,000 

450.000 

840.000 

35.000 

160.000 

85.000 

215.000 

5.474.000 

750.000 

300.000 

55.000 

400.000 
00,000 

100.000 

05.000 


Ordinary Expenditure (1032-23) 


H.R.H. The Governor-General . 
Dogi.slatiiic .... 

J’rimc Minister . , . . 

Native Afiairs . . . . 

Defence 

Minc^ and Industries . 

Higher liducation and Cliild ( 
Welfare , . . . j 

Trea.suiy 

Public Debt . . . . 

Pensions 

Higli Commissioner in London. 
Miscellaneous Services 
Inland Revenue . 

Audit 

Customs and Excise . 

Justice 

Superior Courts . . . . 

Magistrates . . . . 

Police 

Prisons and Rcformatoihis 

Interior 

Public Health . . . . 

Mental Hospitals and Leper 1 
Institutions . . . / 

Printing and Stationery , 
Public Works .... 
Agriciilturo . . . . 

Agriculture (Bducatii^ n) . 

Forestry 

Posts, Telegraphs and Tele- > 
phones . . . . ) 

Lamis, Deeds, anu5j«ifft’vey .• 
Irr.f[ation .... 
Public Sei^jee (Jomtuisslon 
Unempbu od Expenditure 
liKiiistrial Di|turbaiice3 


X, 

25,791 

118,109 

34,429 

432,650 

915,846 

356,492 

442,192 

91,512 
8,572,402 
1,772,000 
74,641 
1 19,834 
128,412 
74,801 
219,715 
78,662 
218,269 
550,293 
2,625,440 
854,245 
186,675 
254,049 

611,470 

298,699 

811,887 

682,133 

165,913 

160,757 

2,862,876 

228,627 

lei.ClXl 

23,529 

450.000 

223.000 


Toj ^al 


28,605,000 < 


Total ordinary 
Expenditure, ^oan account* 


Excluding »^4, 616, 417 lor provincial administrations. 


24,827,940 

10,763,000 


t 
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The gross Public Debt of the Union at March 31, 1922, was 191,784,936Z. 

The expenditure out ofItAmu Funds for war services during 1915-16 was 
10,707, 138Z. ; 1916-17, 2,764,660Z. ; 1917-18, 3,452, 166Z. ; 1918-19, 

8,15S,925Z. ; 1^19-20, 2,072,626/.; 1920-21, 758,730/.; 1921-22, 259,850/. 

The railway earnings .in 1921-52 totalled 20,807,359/., and the total 
expenditure came to 17,214,275/. ; harbours, revenue 1,089,087/., expenditure 
688,316/. South African Steamships revenue, 250,203/. ; expenditure, 
223,510/. ; leaving a total not surplus of 4,020,548/. The estimated ex- 
penditure for 1922-23 is: Railways, 22,753,653/. ; harbours, 1,093,735/. ; 
steairfthips, 216,006/. * 

There is a provincial revenue fund in every Province, into which all 
revenues raised or received by the Province are paid. Appropriations are 
effected by Ordiiiarfce of the Provincial Council. It is only under the 
authority of such an A|)bropriation Ordinance that any withdrawal from the 
fund can take place. The provincial^accouiits are audited in each case by an 
auditor appointed and paid by the Union Government. 

Defence. 

The South Africa Defence Act 1912, which became law on June 14, 
1912, as amended by the South Africa Defence Act Anieiuhnent Act of 1922, 
provides for the establishment of Defence Forces comprising : — 

1. The SotUh African Permanent Foice, which consists of: — (i) The 
South African Stall' Corps ; (ii) The South African Instructional Corjis ; 
(iii) The South African Naval Service ; (iv) The South African Field 
Artillery ; (v) The Ist Regiment, South African Mounted Ritlemcii ; (vi) The 
South African Permanent Garrison Artillery ; (vii) The South African 
Engineer Corps ; (viii) Tlfe South African Air Force ; (ix) The South 
African Service Corps ; (x) The South African Medical Corj)s : (xi) The 
South African Ordnance Corps; (xii) The Soutli A/rican V^etoririaiy Corps; 
(xiii) The South African Administrative, Pay, and Clerical Corps. 

The South African Naval Service includes the officers and men of the 
South African Division of the Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve engaged for 
whole-time service. 

2. The Coast Garrison Force. 

3. The Citizen Force. 

4. The lloffal Naval VolunUer Reserve. 

6. Special Reserves. 

Every citizen between the ages of 17 and 60 is liable to render personal 
service in time of war, and those between 21 and 25 are liable to undergo a 
prescribed peace training with the Active Citizen Force spteail over a period 
of four consecutive years. The Act states, howbver, that only 50 per cent, 
of the total number liable to peace training shall actually undergo that 
training unless Parliament makes financial provision for the training of a 
greater number. 

The establishment of Ritle Associations is a marked feature of the Act ; 
citizens between th<» ages of 21 and 25 who are not entered for peace training 
with the Active Citizen Force arf to be compelled to undergo tri^iniiig during 
these four years in a Rifle Association, thus ensuring that, in course of time, 
all citizens will at least know how to handle and u.*^3 a rifle. 

Provision is also ma«’o in the Act for the cadet training of boys between 
13 and 17 in urban and other populous areas where facilities can conveniently 
bo arranged. •. 

The UniAu is divided into 16 military districts. To 5ach military 
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distiict have been allotted various units of different arms, to which the 
citizens entered for peace training in their 20tli and 21 st years are posted. 

The object of the Amending Act is to provide for a small standing army 
with an efficient Air Force and the nucleus of a Naval Seryce for coastal 
defence. • 

Under the 1922 Act the Permanent Force is relieved of all Police duties 
in peace time for which they were liable under the Act of 1912, and becomes 
a purely military force. 

The ])rovision of a Police Reserve to take the place of the South African 
Mounted Riflemen, when on active service, is no longer necessary, and has 
boon expunged from the Act of 1912 accordingly. 

From December 1, 1921, the Defence Force of the Union became entirely 
respoufeible for the military administration of the Ca^fe, and the Imperial 
troops have been withdrawn. ' 


m 

Production and Industry- 

Agriculture. — Wheat-growinp; has made a big forward movement since 
190 t, ns will bo seen frtyn tlie following table : — 


Year. 

Cape of 
Good Hope. 

Natal. 

Transvaal. 

Orange 
Free State. 

Union. 

lt‘0-1 (General Census) 
1911 (Goneral Census) 

1917- 18 (Census of Agri* 

cii mre) 

1918- 19 ( „ M 

1919- 20 ( ,, ,, )l 

1920 21 ( ,, ,, )1 

1,000 lb. 
118,453 
261,001 
496,342 

323,734 

223,700 

339,445 



1,000 lb. 
493 
1,446 

849 

2,154 

912 

773 

1,0001b. 

15,076 

53,098 

48,027 

* 65,504 
5f,0l0 
42,874 

1,000 lb. 
12,717 
40,518 
63,153 

87,342 

26,122 

58,317 

1,000 lb. 
141,739 
362,063 
608,971 

478,734 

807,744 

439,409 

The following table also gives the production ofmaize for the same period : 

Y ear. 

Cape of 
Good Hope. 

Natal. 

Transvaal. 

Orange 
Free State. 

Union. 

1904 (General Census) 
1911 (General Census) 
1918 (Census of Agricul- 
ture) 

’919 ( ,, )1 

1920 ( „ „ U 

1921 ( „ „ > 

1,000 lb. 
226,842 
345,573 
477,498 

77,580 
100,660 
115, j26 

1,000 lb. 
157,736 
.801,149 
288,780 

220,746 

288,508 

246,142 

1,0001b. 

260,733 

002,122 

910,783 

828,398 

784,600 

819,681 

1,000 lb. 
77,6C9 
357,659 
850,957 

612,394 

700,148 

773,095 

1,0001b. 

722,319 

1,720,503 

2,528,018 

1,734,118 

1,873,816 

1,954,744 


1 Excluding Native Location, Keserves, &c. (Production, 1918, Wheat, 21,560,000 Iba. > 
Maize, 685,490,000108. ; 1921, Wheat, 17,393,600 lbs. ; Maize, 714,703,800 lbs.). 


Other products, excluding Native Reserves, &c., 1921 : barley, 
52,071,000 lbs. ; oats, 191,234,000 lbs. ; Kaffir corn. 310,809,000 lbs.; 
potatoes, 216,930,000 lbs. ; tobacco, 15.00(f240 lbs. ^ * 

In dairying, too, good progress has been madej^ In 1920-21 the production 
of butter amounted to 18?963,073 lb.s., and of cheese, 4,618,714 ll>s. 

The 1921 census (Agriculture) showed that the naimbers of various classes 
of livestock in the Union were as follows : — 8,557,089 cattle ; 920,^68 horses ; 
116,789 ; 722,238 donkeys; *61,828 ostrioheii; 81,729,512 sheep; 

7,836,696 goSts ; 914, 769, pigs. <• 
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The production of wool and mohair is being maintained (1921 exports: wool, 
230,121,915 lbs. ; mohair, 17,127,915 lbs.). The slump in ostrich feathers 
during the W’ar seriously reduced the output, though after tlie signing of 
the Armistice in 1918 tlie feather industry underwent a rapid revival 
(exports, 1921, 296,711 lbs,, 461,553Z.). In 1921 hides and skins valued 
at 1,226,876/. and wattle bark valued at 570,127/. were exported. 

CottoU'growing is now undertaken by many farmers, ths plant being 
found a better drought resistant than cither tobacco or maize. The 1921 
yield was aj)proxiinately 3,576,400 lbs. of s^ed cotton. T he output of sugar 
in th% Union in 1916-17 was estimated at 114,709 tons ; in 1917-18, 104,921 
tons; in 1918-19, 150,214 tons; 1919-20, 189,183 tons; 1920-21, 143,680 
tons. The area under tea is approximately 3,500 acres,. from which tlie yield 
for 1920-21 was 3,762,634 lbs. (green leaf). It is estimated that some 15,000 
acres of land suitable fo*r tea jdantatipns are available. 

The total extent of forest reserve areas in March, 1919, was about 2,092,000 
acres. 

Irrigation. — Irrigation development has made rapid strides in the past 
ten years. Technical and financial assistance is give^i by the State under the 
-Union Irrigation Law of 1912, which was designed to eucoiuage irrigation. 
The Government expenditure on irrigation in 1921-22 was 1,010,000/. from 
Loan Funds and 214,000/. from revenue ; total 1,224,000/. 

Manufacinrts. — The conditions brouglit about by the war gave an 
impetus to local manufactures. The production of Icatlier, for which this 
country is most suitable, has been more than doubled ; a commencement has 
been made with the manufacture of tanning extract from wattle bark ; in 
dairy products, increasing activity is cverywlierc being shown ; and the 
output of cement is rapidl.f overtaking the demands of the country. The 
Union already produces its own requirements in beer and matches. The 
manufacture of tobacco satisfactorily maintains its position as one of the 
most important industries in the country. Amongst other commodities 
which the Union is producing are boots and shoes, candles, dynamite, soap, 
rope, wine, spirits, furniture, vehicles, brooms and brushes, biscuits, earthen- 
ware pipes, and firebricks. 

The report on the industrial census in the Union in 1920-21 
gives the A^alue added by process of manufacture, &,c., as 40,337,000/., and 
the value of the gross production of the industries covered at 98,302,000/. 
The total number of factories which made returns was 7,006. Value of 
land and buildings, 18,703,000/., machinery, plant, and tools, 25,620,000/., 
of materials used 57,965,000/., and cost of fuel, light, and power, 2,786,000/. 
Average number of persons employed, 179,838 (whites, 62,966). Wages 
paid, 21,906,000/. The gross value of the output of the principal groups 
of industries was; food, drink, &c., 36,066,000/.; metals, engineering, &c., 
20,011,000/.; chemicals, &c., 6,603,000/.; heat, light, and power, 5,227,000/.; 
building, &c., 9,122,000/.; clothing, textiles, &c., 3,234,000/.; books, 
printing, &c., 4,299,000/. ; leather, &c., 2,389,000/. ; stone, clay, &c., 
2,703,000/. ; vehicles, 1^181,000/. ; furniture, &c., 1,669,000/. 

Mining.~lihe "table hereui^'ler gives tlio total value of the principal 
minerals produced in tlie'^Union from the earliest dates of existing records 
to December 31, 1921. The value of gold is calculated at 4*24773/. per 
fine ounce. Copper, tin, antimony, scheelite, and silver are valued on the 
estimated pure metal contained in shipments according to the average current 
prices in London. The value of other base minerals is calculated on average 
local prices. ‘ 
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CJassiflcation. 

Cape of 
Good Hope 

Natal. 

Transvaal. 

; 

Orange 
Free State. 

Union. 

OoM . 

Diuruonds . 
Coal . 

Coj.i-er 

I'iu . 


: £ 

2), Soil 

. iro,i:i7,r)<)8 
1,004,4'Jl 
. 19,717,456 

61,011) 

^ A 

83,5^1 

20,886,490 

3.-9 

1 £ 
716,891,281 
30,233,958 
28,0' »5, 857 
3,206.159 1 
4,512,839 i 

£ • 

19,528,932 

3,0^7,333 

£ 

716,096,958 

219,900,588 

.53,944,176 

22,921,004 

4,573,858 

'J’otal , 

• 

. 191,932,620 

! 

• 20,970,700 

782,850,094 I 

22,586,270 

1,018,1^9,584 


TIio total value of the mineral prodiicliou of the* Union is given licre- 
ui](ler for recent years. * 


• 

1917. 

1918 

1919. 

j 1920. 

1 1921. 

! 


£ 

£ 

£ 

' £ 

i ^ 

Aniiiioui,'), Suliilateof . . 

— 

— 

102,930 

1 63,088 

: 19.470 

Aritirr.uny 

12,428 

2,589 

556 

! — 

1 — 

Avs(M)ic .... 

— 

— 

603 

i 055 

i 120 

Asbestos .... 

87,361 

54,037 

66,426 

114,195 

1 103,067 

IlLslllllMl . 

— 

— 

300 


j 

Clti’diiie < )re 

— 

— 

— 


400 

C(»nl .... 

3, 275, 6()8 

3,224,597 

3.4]<; 244 

4,519,665 

- 5,072,401 

Coke .... 

28,648 

68,662 

47,312 

48,535 

' 51,180 

(Joiij)ev .... 
CoruiKlum 

1,126.040 

342,105 * 

‘^34,445 

418,269 

0,446 

13,038 

26,260 

1,486 

1,446 

770 

Diaiiiorid.s 

7,713,810 

7,114,867 

35,390,609 

14,762,899 

3,103,448 

Flint .... 

1,120 

1,491 

1,311 

1,230 


Gold .... 

38,307,6.75 

85,759,003 

39,279,5901 

45,C05,76G 

43,082,1621 

Crapliitc .... 

2,590 

2,2!)4 

2,630 

2,339 

1,100 

Gyp, sum .... 

5,092 

6,843 

10,921 

14,098 

2 

liun Oi-f .... 

— 

2,729 

1,081 

81 1 

(.89 

Iron Pyrito 

4,463 

7,002 

8,894 

5,014 

6,032 

.... 

19 

— 

— 

— 


head . • , , : 

3,761 

1,886 

4,973 

5,270 

3,36 

lOine . , . . ’ 

131,373 

158,215 

‘201,9.-.S 

1 244,745 

255,186 

MaLjnesite . . . ! 

2,050 

2.184 

2,723 

3,780 

3,581 

Maiigane.se . . . i 

641 

1,965 

776 

i 277 

866 

Mica . . . . 1 

877 

1,185 

396 

i 500 

802 

Halt (iiududing hy-products) i 

110,566 

163,722 

193,067 

i 197,068 

162,918 

Hilver . , . . I 

172,997 

187,608 

228,804 

i 245,671 , 

137,441 

8oda (crude) 

29,377 

11,099 

753 

1 — ! 

1 4,527 

Steatilc . . . . ' 

— 



932 

' — 

— 

Talc . . . i 

• 1,962 

1,713 

2,170 

1 2,227 

1,306 

Tar . ; 

— 

— 

133 

1 3,382 

5,104 

Tin .... 

346,016 

440,995 1 

1 277,925 

' 435,680 

139,688 

Tung.stcn .... 

1,551 

3,647 

! 699 1 

— 

— 

Zuic , , 




— i 

15,614 

8,410 

Miscellaneous Articles 
(Bricks, Cement, Earthen- 
ware, Pipes, etc.) 

Mineral Paint.s • 

830,819 

1 

879,777 1 

1,079,120 

1,558,337 

2,010,786 

305 

1,42^ 

572 

1,04? 

333 

Quarries .... 

• 

61,52.5 I 

»,111 

60,319 

78,603 

Total . . . ’ 

52,260,190 1 

1 

48,619,915 j 

i 

56,959,3^7 

08,332,127 

«4, 268, 086 


1 Pifttiiimn int'.ltidAT. - IiifhuJeil with (luarrio^. 
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Cord Resource’^. — The ‘ 3 xtent of the coal resources of South Africa are 


roughly estimated as follows : — 

Aren of Coal Rosouroea 

< Square Miles 

Transvaal . 5,000, average 6 ft, thick 

Natal . 1,000 „ 7 „ „ 

Znlnland . 1,250 ,, 4 ,, ,, 

Orange Free State 

Cape Province I Probably not less thanl 

Basutoland j 1,000, average 4 ft. thick j 

Swaziland J 


Estimated q^iantities 
of Coal contained 
Min. Tons 
. 36,000 

9,400 

6,000 

i,800 


ToUl 56,200 


The following tabic shows the average number of persons emj)loyed on 
mines and in allied concerns in the Union in 1921 : — 


Classification 

Wliitc 

Number of Persons 

! Natives and 
Asiatic i Other 

I 

• Total ! 

rro])ortion of 
Total Persons 
liirnployed 

Gold . 

21.607 
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("oloured 

181,117 

r 

' ! 

1 202,930 

69-78 

DiHinoii'la 

6,661 

20 

20,595 

! 27,276 ; 

9*38 

Coal . 

2,133 

2,601 

, 35,177 

1 89,911 1 

13-72 

Base Minerals 

462 


5.519 

i 5,981 i 

2 06 

Ollier 1 

1,763 

12,940 

j 14,703 j 

5 06 

Total 

32,626 

258,175 

1 290,801 

100-00 


1 Includes lirnc, flint, gypsum, power supply, brick, ceinent works, <fcc. 


Commerce. 

The total value of the Imports and Exports of the Union of South Africa, 
exclusive of Specie, was as follows : — 


Year 

Imports 

Exports 


£ 

"£ 

1913 1 

41,828.841 

66,569.864 

1915 

31,810.717 

34,817,983 

1916 1 

40.899,945 

65,683,831 

1917 

30,476,233 

91,574,835 


Year | 

Imports 

Exports 


£ 

A 

1918 

49,487,108 

70,632,924 

1919 

50,791,205 

102,513,646 

1920 

101,827,104 

87,667,516 

1921 1 

1 57,800,316 

65,819,139 




1 Pre-war. 

The principal articles of import and export for 1920 and 1921 wore : — 


Imports 

1920 

1921 

- 

Exports 

1920 

1921 


£ v- 


i 

£ 

Apparel . 

Arms and Ammuni- 

7,985,419 

.3,004,855 

Angora Hair , 

Bark . ' . 

518,973 

986,484 

. 583,643 
570,127 

tion 

5Cr,720 

1,054,5S2 

.342,770 

itlasiing Compounds 1 

242,812 

175,813 

Bags 

766,420 

Butter & Substitutes ! 

54,827 

257,166 

Cotton Mannfactrs. 

4,821,006 

2,640,638 

CoaH . . . 1 

1,482,862 

1,949,014 

Drugs and Oiemicals 

1', 644, 4 87 

1,084,929 

1 Diamonds. 

11,^7,451 

1,355,487 



* Excluding bunker codi. 
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Iuiport.s 

I 1020 

1921 

*1 

1 Exports 

1920 

1921 




! ' • 

£ 

£ 

Electrical Wire and 

£ 

£ 

j FeatherH, Ostricli 

517,336 

401,53.3 

Filnnufii 

1,8 1 '2,1 OS 

2,210.570 

! Fish .... 

.331,147 

263,2.30 

Fixui and Drink 

14,070,104 

5, 3 O', 033 

; Gfdd .... 

35.. 547, 079 

34, 153, .580 

FuniiMivc 

1,201,005 

601,111 

1 Hiile.s and Skins 

4,232,804 

.1,-J20,S70 

Gl\(’<rine 

5*8,301 

435,818 

1 xMaize 

344,268 

2,295,709 

(l.'il'cidnsliorv 

2.09l,SC)() 

032,0?«l 

' Maize Meal 

441,755 

600,507 

1 1 :i rd sr:i rc Cutlery 

4,707,0(U) 

3,328,.?13 

i Meats 

403 "78 

i:ie,409 

HiiCs and Cap.>^ 

837,158 

470.503 

, Tob.icco . 

112,c30 

.39,005 

I iii]dejiicnts ; Agri- 



i Wines 

180.700 

94.307 

cultural 

1,301,085 

1,001,71‘i 

' Wool 

15,088,103 

8,2.36,835 

India R n b b u r 




• 


Mannfactnie>i - . 

1,403,719 

.344,5.58 

• 



1 ron a t!(l Stcul 

3,25«1,850 

1,4.38,053 

1 



).‘Mt;ier Manufac- 



y 



tnres; Mainly 






Roots and Slices . 

3,302,135 

770,. 300 




Machinery'' 

4,501,045 

5,070.010 




Nitrates . 

202,113 

301. 118 




Oils. 

3,041,»0 

2,812,758 


i 


Fi in ting Paper 

950,480 

28^,023 




SI Htioiiery <fe Books 

1,087,107 

1,457,523 




Tobnt'co . 

38,022 

28,403 




Vcliicle.st 

4 694,510 

1,. 300, 376 




Max (I’arafUu and 






Stcanne) 

S 1 3,000 

240,034 


; 


Moo.l and Timber 

2,880,408 

1,208,015 




Woollen Mannfac- 




; i 


tur<.s . 

2,081,810 

1,013,135 


! 


Ziuc 

108,315 

09,101 

1 » 

» 

1 



* IrK^liuliii" EI('ctri<'al Mnohiiir.ry. 

* Includes t.Mes iiu]>orte(l separatoJy, 

* Excluding agricultural and olectrical »iiacluncry 

* ICxcluding tyres imported sej)aralely (included under rulyber manufacture*?). 


Imports of Specie amounted to 1,889,342/. in 1917 ; 2,059,477/. in 1918; 
2,327,407/. in 1919; 8,422,142/. in 1920 ; 401,021/. in 1921 ; and exports 
to 153,305/. in 1917; 222,953/. in 1918; 48,246/. in 1919; 100,803/. in 
1920 ; 115,846/. in 1921. 


The following table gives tho total values and ]'eireiitages of general 
merchandise imported into British South Africa, according to countries, for 
two years (exclusive of specie) : — 



• 

1920 

1921 


Country of Origin 

Value 

Per cent, 
of Total 

Value 

Per cent, 
of Total 

United Kingdom 

£ 

51,374,443 

51-1.5 

£ 

28,711,922 

54-16 

1 

Australia . * . 

India . . . ' . 

Canada . . ] ’ 

Other British Po.ssessions . 

3,050,989 
2,728.234 
• 2,712.597 

1,250.514 

4~?r 

2-87 

2 -85 

1-33 

V 1.. 332,. 590 

1,793,076 
1,060,273 
« 730,423 

2- 51 

3- 88 

3 14 

1-38 

Total British Possessions . 

10,651,334 

^ 11-23 

6,516,962 

10-41 

Total-British Empire 

4>2,028,777 

65-38 

34,228,884 M 64*57 
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1920 


1921 


Country of Oi igin 

1 

WllUC ^ ; 

( _ I 

Per cent, 
of Total 

Value 

Per cent, 
of Total 

Foreign ConnirieH. 

i 




United St Ate. s 

i;,3ii,r.3rj 

18 24 

8,244,099 

15-55 

Belgian Congo . 

89T,C3.'i 

•94 

1,275,934 

2-41 

Sweden .... 

2,107,7.82 


1,081,583 

2-04 

Holfaiid .... 

770,032 : 

•82 

592,8^9 

1-12 

Switzerland 

1,001,443 

1*05 

, 431,030 

0-81 

Brazil 

1,098,339 

1-15 

i 505,388 

; 1-07 

Argentine . . . 

1,013 SIS ; 

1-71 

75,92(3 

! 0-14 

France . . ... 

1,310,072 ! 

1 -39 

790,092 

1-49 

J.-iian .... 

1,443,907 

1 53 

755,052 

1*43 

Other Foreign Countiies . 

5,279,590 1 

6’5() 

4,9(;S,792 

9‘37 

Total— Foreign Countries . 

;12,S.3 1,753 1 

3 1 -02 

18,7S1,9<5 

35'43 

Total— GeneralMerchandi.se 

94,SC.3,530» i 

1 

100 

53,010,809* 

100 


» Excluding (iovcrnnienl stores, value 10:10, 8,50r»,0oCL, and 1921, 8,008,46U. 


The total exports, excluding specie, in 1921, were 61,990,714^, (excluding 
Rhi]>s’ stores value. 3,553,770/.), of which 49,535,813/. wont to tlie United 
Kingdom ; 2,918,867/. to the re.st of the Kinpire ; 1,956,8(52/. to tlie IJ.S.A.: 
and 467,1159/. to Japan. 


Shippings and Communications. 

Oversea shifiping 1921 : entered, 1,217 vessels of 4,198,000 tons net; 
cleared, 1,204 of 4,178,000 tons. Coastwise: entered, 2,350 vessels of 
(>,012,000 ton.s net; cleared, 2,328 of 6,039,000 tons. 

Prior to the Union, whicli took effect in May, 1910, tlic state railways of 
tlic .several colonics now comprising the Union were oi)erated by the separate 
Covernments. In May, 1910, the Government lines were merged into one 
system, the South African Railways, under the control of tlie Union Govern- 
ment. The total open mileage of this system at the end of March, 1921, was 
9,559 (comprising Cape 4,251 miles, Orange Free State 1,342 miles, Trans- 
vaal 2,644 miles, and Natal, 1,319 miles), of which 8,998 miles are 3 ft. Gin. 
gauge, and 561 miles 2 ft. gauge. Mileage open September, 1922, 10,890. 
The capital expenditure on Government Railways up to March 31, 1921, 
amounted to 99,821,886/. Earning.'^, 1921-22, 20,807,359/. ; expenditure, 
17,214,275/. ; pas.sengers, 61 millions ; goods carried, 15,220,762 tons. 
Mileage of private line.'<, 507 miles (Cape, 453, Natal, 50, O.F.S., 4). A 
new railway, about 40 miles long, is to he built from Kimberley to Barkly 
West (Vaal River diamond diggings), and on to Rornelskop. 

At the end of 1920-21 there were in the Union 2,771 post offices. Tele- 
grams dealt with numbered 6,994,643, The number of money orders issued 
during the yea^- 1920-21 was 433,078, and the value 3,271,225/., while 
412,813 orders of the valve of 3,417,430/. iverc paid. 2,968,7F0 })ostal orders 
amounting to 1,734, 692 e were issued, and 2,699,^544, valued at 1,556,597/., 
paid. 

The .revenue of the Post Office in 1920-21 was 1,573,190/., and the 
expenditure 1,974,240/. The revonue of the telegraph and telephone services 
(excluded from thc*^' previous f]gurc.s) was 1,211,949/., and/^hc expenditure 
1,371,235/.' 
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BANKS — MONEY, WEIGHT^, AND MEASURES 

In 1921 there were 12,884 miles of telograpk itte, carrying 44,183 miles 
of wire, and 3,351 miles of tele])honc route, carrying 140,889 miles of wire. 
1*2,1*23 wireless messages were dealt with during tlie year 1920-21. 

"’The number of depositors in the GovSrnment Sgivings Bank in the Union 
at the end of MarcJi, 1921, was 308,140, and the amount standing to their 
credit 0,861,078/. 


• Banks. 

O'lie statistics of the 5 banks in the Union are as follows : — 




Year ending 

• 

December 31 



• 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Subscribed capital . • 

10,515,000 

11.471,800 

12,138,400 

12,158,400 

I’aid-up capito.1 , 

5, *201, 925 

5,775,900 

5,542,565 

5,402.5t55 

Uesorve fund 

3,158,(550 

' 3,043,007 

4.212,902 

4,303,538 

Notes in circulation 

0,451, 107 

8,219,(574 

9,409,177 

9,182,5H) 

|i<*posii niid (uiricr.t r.ccuimls | 

72,127,111 

107,070,707 

, 102,331,940 

1 90,987,048 

('nin and bullion . 

9,530,928 

' 8,057,808 

12,152,819 

3,(513,271 

(bild ( ’ei'tifk-alos . . 

— 

— 

■ — 

5,396,015 

St‘curities, Government and | 
other ... 1 

10,773,102 

17,332,430 

i 8,707,551 

10,140,694 


In December, 1920, under the South Africlin fJurrency and Banking Act, 
19*20, a Central Reserve Bank was established at Pretoria, with branches at 
Caf)e TowJi and other important centres. It comnionced operations in dune, 
1921. 

Position on 9th September, 1922 (subscril)cd capital 1,000,000Z.) : — 


Liabilities’. 

1 Assets. 

< ’apital £1,000,000 

Keservp 2,0Sl 

Notes in Circulation .... 7,835,051 , 

Deposits— 

Government — 

JLnikers 5,220,678 

< U.hevR 

Dills jtayable-. . . . . . , 

♦ >ther liabilities 79,913 

Gobi Coin and Bullion . , . 25.5,850 

Gold tNrtitlcates 9,810,210 

Subsidiary Coin 259,063 

Bills discounted — 

DoinesUc . . , . . 978,734 

Foreign 10,800 

Loans and advanct's to Govern 

inent 1,700,000 

utbor loans and advance.^ . . 1,094,(500 

Investments • — 

Other assets 44,030 

£14,144,353 

1 £14,144,353 


f 

Moneyi Weights, and Measures. 

An Act passed in 1922 provided for the issue of* a Union Coinage with 
denominations identical with those of British Coins, which renlain legal 
tender. t ^ 

An Act (N^. 22 of 1922i) has been x>assed legalizing the optional use of 
either the met^c or the imperial standard weights and measures. The 
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following old Dutch vnellsures are, liowcver, still in nse -.—Liquid Measure : 
Leaguer = about 128 iruperia) gallons ; half aum = 154 imperial gallons ; 
anker - 74 imperial gallons. Capacity: Muid = 3 bushels. The cus- 
tomary surface measure , vs the Morgen, equal to 2T165402 acres; 1,000 
Cape lineal feet are equal to 1,033 British imperial feet. 


Books of Eefefence. 

1. Official Publications. 

The South Africa Act, T909. 

Official Year-Hook of the Union of South Africa, and of Basutohind, Becliu:iiialand 
Pjotcctornto, and Swaziland. Preforin Arirvial. 

Tlu) Qiui ttirly Ah.stract of Union Statistics. Quarterly. 

Social Statisi i<-s. Annual. 

SI atistios of IVodnciion : Mauufactnrinj;" Indu.strie.s. Annual. 

Statistics of Protluctiou : Onsi.s of Agrnuiltiirc. Annual. 

Annual Statement of Trade and Shipping of tiie Unio.. South Africa. Cape Town. 
Annual. 

llc])ort to the Board of Trade on the Trade of South Africa. Annua’, London. 
Trade Report. Monthly. Cupo Town. 


2. Non-Official Publications. 

The South African Year Book (First Issue, 1014). TiOndon. Annual. 

.Brand (Hon. R. IT.), The Union «|f South Africa. Oxtord, 1900. 

Brown (A. S.) and Brown ((?. G.), Kditors. The Guide to South and Fast Africa. 
Annual. London. 

Corp(0. E.). The Rise of South Africa. 3 vols. London, 1910, 1013, and 1919. 
Eybfrs(Q. W.), Select con.sritutional documents, illustrating South African History 
1795-1910. London, 1010. 

Fairbridge (D.), A History of South Africa. London, 191 S. 

Fitzsimons (F. VV.), The Natural History of South Africa, Loiidon, 1021. 

(Hbnon (J. Y. ), The Store of the Zulus. Loudon, 1010. 

Hamilton Fijfe (H.). South Africa of to-<lay. London, 1011. 

Bodi^on (A.W.), Trekkine the Great Thirst. 1915. 

Hallway (N, C. S ), Bibliography of Books relating to South Africa. In Transaetions 
of the South African Philosophical Society, A'ol X.. Pt. 2. Cape Town, 1808. 

Le.hfeJdt (W. A. ),/J’he Natural Resources nf South Africa. Lon<lon, 1022. 

Leihrandt (11. C. V.), Precis oi the Archives of the Cape of Goo I Hope, 1695-1708 
1715-1806. Gtols. (^ape Town. 1806-1906. 

Lucan (8ir.C. P.). lii.stoiical Geofirepiiy of the British Colonies, South Africa. Part I. 
History, revi.sed hv '^ir C. Luca.-i, and Part IL, Geoijraphical, revised by A. B. Keith. 
Oxford, 1915.— Partition and Colotii.-<ation of .\frica. London, 1022. 

Macdonuld (A. J.). 'J'rade, Politics, and Christianity in ^tfricaaml tiie East. London, 1916. 
Marloth (U.), The Flora of South Africa. 4 vola. Cape To'^n and London, 191.5. 
MrndeUsokn (S.), Ribliograpliyof l-ook.H relating to '^outh Africa. 2 vols. London, 1911. 
iUoZf'wa (S. M ),, T' e .Bantu, Pa.st and Prc.sent. Edinburgh, 1920. 

Nathan (M ), Tin South Afiicau Commonwealth. London, 1919. 

Oxford Survey of the British Empire. Vol. III. African Territories. London, 1914. 
Plaatje (S. T.V Native Idfe in South Africa before and since the European War and the 
Boer Rebellion Loudon, 1916 

Pratt (A.), -ul South Afriog, London, 1913. 

Ro««n(.V K. von), Fran Kau till Alexandria. Stockholm, 1912. 

S^lly (W. 0.), Furt.lier RLuinisceucos of a South African Pioneer. London, 1913. — 
A History of South Africa, from the Earliest Da vs to the Union. London, 1915. 

Stirke (D. W.), Ei;j:ht Y(;ara Among the BnroUe London, 1922. 

Stott (Q. H,). Geology ofSoutn Africa. Cape Town, 1909. 

Theal (O. McCall), South Africa Elglith Edition. London, 1917. — Catalogue of Books 
and Pamphlets relatiiy^ to South .Africa < jouth of the Zambesi. Cape Town, 1912. — 
History and Hthuogiaphy of South Africa. 11 vols. London, 1907-20. fC 
ruby (A. Wyatt), South Afrits (1486-1913). Londoil, 1914. 

TFa^n<T(P, A.), The Diariu-nd Fields of Southern Africa. Johanneahurg, 1914# 
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Walher (E. A.), Historical Atlas of South Africa. Londdll| 1922. 

Walton (Sir £.), The Inner Histoiy of the National Convention of South Africa. Caps 

Town, 1012. 

WorHfold(W. B.), The Union of South AfirioiL London, 1912.— Lord Milner’s Work In 
Soutli Africa, 1S07-1902. London (new edition), 1913. — The Keconstruction of the New 
Colonies under Lord Milner, 1902-1905. 2 vols. London, 1913. 


PEOVINCE OF THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

Constitution and Government.— The Colony of the Cape of Good Hope 
was originally founded by the Dutch in the year 1652. Britain took 
possession of it in 1795 but evacuated it in 1803. A British force apfain took 
possession in 1806 and^the Colony has remained a British Possession since 
tliat (late. It was formally ceded to Great Britain by the Convention of 
London, August 13, 1814. The original Colony has been extended from 
time to time. East and West Pondoland were annexed in 1894 and 
Becliuanaland in 1895. For many years the form of government in the 
Colony depended on the terms of the Royal Letters Patent and Instruc- 
tions to Governors. Letters Patent issued in 1850 to Governor Sir Henry 
Smith declared that in the Colony tliere should be a Parliament which 
sliould consist of the Governor, a Legislative Council, and a House of 
Assembly. * 

A Constitution Ordinance was enacted by Order in Council of March 11, 
1853, and took effect on May 1 ensuing. This Order in Council j^rovided 
that nothing it contained should prevent the Parliament of the Colony 
from making Acts (subject to the power of Her Majesty in (Council either 
to disallow or assent to such Acts) in amendment of the said Ordinance. 
Tliis power of amending the Constitution was exercised from time to 
time as the bounds of the Colony were extended. In 1872 an Act was 
passed at the Cape and assented to by Order in Council, providing for 
the system of executive administration known as Responsible Government. 
The Constitution formed under these various Acts vested the executive in 
tlie Governor and an Executive Council, composed of certain ofiRce liolders 
appointed by the Crown. On the 31st May, 1910, the Colony was merged 
iti the Union of South Africa, thereafter forming an original province of the 
Union. • 

Cape Town is the seat of the Provincial Administration. 

Administrator » — The Hon. Sir Frederic de Waal^ K.C.M.G. (Salary 
2,500/.) 

The Province is divided into 119 magisterial districts, and the Colony 
proper, including Bechuanaland, but exclusjfve of the Ti4fekeijlh territories, 
into 86 fiscal divisions. In each division there is# a Civil Commissioner, who 
is, in all cases where ih^ fiscal and magisterial areas coincide, also the Resi- 
dent Magistrate. Each division has a Council o^ at least 6 members (14 
in the Cape Division) elected triennially by the owners or occujners of im- 
movable prooerty. These Councils# look after ro^ds, boundaries, and 
beacons; retiim d members to the Licensing Court, and jierform other 
local duties. 
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There are 128 Munidff)alities, each governed by a Mayor or Chairman 
and Councillors, a certain number of whom are elected annually by the 
ratep^iyers. There are also 78 Village Management Boards. 

Area and Population. —Tho following tabic gives the population of 
the Cope of Good Hope at each census : — 


• 


All Races 

* White 

Coloured 

Census 






YtiXT 







Total 

•Males 

• 

Females Males Females 

Males 

Females 

ISOG 

490,881 

2-)5,7«’0 

240,021 • 95,410 80,182 

100,350 

154,439 

1875 , 

720,984 

309,628 

3.>],3=)0 123,910 . 112,873 

245,718 

238,483 

1891 

1,527,224 

767,327 

759,897 195,956 ' 181,031 

571,371 

578,800 

1904 

2,409.804 

1,218,940 

1,190,804 318,544 i 261,197 

900,396 

929,607 

1911 

2,504,965 

1,255,67 1 

1,309,294 301,268 i 281,109 

954,403 

1,028,185 

1918 

— 

— 

311,312 : 30t^5i3 

— 

— 

1921 . 

2,782,719 

1,318,589 

1,431,130 329,394 ! 821,215 

1,019,195 

1,112,915 

The following 

table gives the area and population of the Province and 

native Territories 

in 1911 and 1921:— 





1 

1921 


mi 


— - 

Area 

• 


— 



! Sq. Miles 

European Coloured 

Total ' 


Colony Proper 

208,661 

614,847 1,083,970 1, 

698,817 : 

1,553,630 

East Griqnalaiul 

6,602 

6,245 258,582 , 264,827 

249,088 

Tembuland 

3,339 

4,627 230,361 

234,988 

236,086 

Transkei . 

2,504 

2,292 195,803 

198,095 

188,895 

Pondoland . 

3,90(1 

1,512 263,392 

264,904 

234,637 

Wallish Bay,^ &c 

430 

282 895 ! 

1,177 

3,070 

Becbuanaland 

51,524 

; 20,804 99,107 i 

119,911 : 

99,553 

Total Province . 

j 

1 276,966 

1 650,609 2,132,110 '2,782,719 ; 

2,564,965 


1 Excluding travellers by rail in 1921, allocated io^dace of permanent residence. 


Of the coloured population in 1911, 19,763 were Malays, and 415,282 a 
mixture of various races ; the rest are Hottentots, Fingoes, Kaflirs, and 
Bechuanas. 

Chief Towns: White population in 1921 ; — Cape Town, 113,302; 
Kimberley, \S,28€. , Port Elizabeth, 25,982 ; Graham's Town, 7,237; Paarl, 
5,760 ; King William’s Town, 5,u28 ; East London, 20,374 ; (Jraalf-Reinet, 
4,516 ; Worcester, 3,894 ; Uitenliagc, 7,815 ; Oud/shoorn 5,552. 

Of the European po^pulation in 1911, 24,245 were professional, 143,925 
domestic, *’37,796 commercial, 87,795 agricultural, 50,031 industrial, 
232,730 were dependants, and 6,8^5 indefinite and unspecified. Of the 
coloured poprdation the great majority arc engage^ in agricult uVal or domestic 
employments. 
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^klarriages, births and deaths in six years, so faf^as registered : — 


Years 

Marriages j 

• Births ! 

Deaths 

1913 (pro-war. 

12,133 I 

58,787 ! 

39,532 

1917 j 

11,814 i 

55,529 

41,023 

1918 

' 11,514 i 

55,862 

88,024 

1919 i 

14,294 • i 

19,039 

48,011 ' 

1920 ' 

14,783 : 

54,029 

■14,790 

1921 ! 

13,105 i 

53,801 

41,448 


Religion- — In there were, 1,437,688 Christians— 479,825 Dutch 

Oiiirclies, 282,619 Anglican Communion (including Church of England, 
Church of Province of South Africa, Church of Ireland, Episcopal 
Church of Scotland, Episcopalian), 74,005 Presbyterians, 147,378 Indepen- 
dents or Congregation&^ists, 285,283 Wesleyans, 19,161 other Methodists, 
21,506 Lutherans, 21,167 Moravians, 22,953 Rhenish Mission, 12,234 other 
Lutherans, 13,704 Raptists, 35,934 Roman Catholics, 21,919 other (Christians. 
Mohammedans 24,189, Jews 16,744. Of no religion, 1,077,998, of whom 
1,047,233 were natives. 

Instruction. — Local school administration is conducted by school boards 
and schf ul committees, the unit of administration being the school district. 
Tliere are now 122 such districts, each unde^ the control of a school board, 
two-thirds of wliose members are elected by tlie ratepayers and one-third 
nominated by Oovernment and local authority. Boards have the power, 
subject to the Department, to establish and maintain schools ; subject to 
Departmental approval, further, they have the general linancial control of 
schools Tinder their jurisdiction, including the fixing of scales of fees and the 
hire of buildings, Tiiey also have jmwer to enforce school attendance and in 
certain cases to allow’ free education. Every public school under a board is 
ui diiiarily mannged hy a committee elected b}^ the parents or, in default, 
nominated by tlie board. Such committees have the general supervision 
of the school, and the selection of the teaching staff also rests with them. 
Grants in suppiort of education are provided from the general revenue, the 
sources of revenue in the case of school boards being : Central government, 
69*76 per cent.; local education rate, 4*66 per cent. ; school fees, 25*17 per 
cent.; other sources, *41 percent. Aided schools 1920, 4,640. There are 
128,061 Euro])ean pupils ^nd 154,42*2 non-European. Total number of 
teachers 10,004. 

Provincial expenditure on education (excluding Higher Education, 
which is under control of the Central Government), 1917-18, 1,150,525Z. ; 
1918-19, ],403,84H. ; 1919-20, 1,676,208^. ; 1920-21, 2,003,567/. 

Charitable Institutions, Hospitals, •PauperismT^ln the hospitals 
and kindred charitable institutions, 24,725 in-patients and 122,101 out- 
patients were treated in the year 1^20. There is no system of poor-law 
relief. 

FiUftlXCC.^Siiice the coining into effect of the Union thtre is onlv one financial 
statement for the four province*? together. Particulars are given above unuer the Union. 
Since the paesingaef the Financial Relations Act, 1913, the Provincial revenue consists 
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of certain revenneB assigned the Province and an amount voted by Parliament by way 
of subsidy. The following figures show the provincial revenue and expenditure for five 

years 


• 

* , 

(prfi*war) 

1917-18 

! 

1918-19 , 1919-20 

1920-21 

Ukvknijk ; — 

Provincial .... 

U^iioii’s Subsidy 

405,818 

802,000 

£ 

425.3J4 

1,04J,441 

£ { £ 
698,226 ; 1,014,809 
1,14'>,S75 i 1,444,000 

£ 

1,227,862 

1,701,000 

Total Revenue .... 

1,267,848 

1 1,473,785 

1,839,101 2,458.809 

2 928,862 

Total Ordinary Expenditure . 

« 

1 1,142,206 

i 1,477,354 

1 

1,840,020 1 2,278,370 

1 

2,939,550 


Ordinary Expciuliture 1920-21 : Alencral Administration, 231,165Z. ; 
Education, 2,003,567/.; Hospitals and Poor Itelief, 2.^9,179/.; Roads, 
Bridges, AVorks, 445,648/. Capital Expenditure 1920 21, 349,039/. 

Production and Industry. — In 1914, 919,420 acres of Crown lands 
were alienated, the amount realised being 52,265/. Up to December 31, 
1914, the total area disposed of was about 141,039,952 acres, the quantity 
undisposed of being 36,336, 708 acres. At March 31, 1921, the area unalienated 
was reduced to a])proximatcly 26 million acres. 

For Mineral Production, see p. 241. 

Commerce. — Since th^ efuning into effect of the Union there are no 
special re<'ords of trade for each of the Provinces. The Britisli Board of 
Trade statist es, however, continue to give details of trade between the United 
Kingdom and each Province separately. The following figures show the 
value of the trade between the Cape of Good Hope Province and the United 
Kingdom for five years : — 



1913 

(pre-war) 

1919 

1920 

1921 

19221 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Imports from Cape , . 

9,380,716 

15,080,669 

12,660,357 

11,554,078 

! 

11.308,643 

Ea^rts from U K. to 
Cape— 



Brit ish produce and 
raanufac*^ures . 
Foreign and Colonial 

! 10,812,298 

8,802,676 

24,007,273 

! 

' 13,241,880 

i 

11.408,075 

merchandise 

953,332 

301,600 

: 1,439,263 

i 

! 621,420 

1 

717,328 


* Provisional figures. 


The more important imports and exports in 1921 were : — Imports 
into United''Kin§^oni : sheep's ^:ool (119,789,600 lbs ), 6,477,424/.; mohair, 
955,843/. ; raw hides, 11^,705/. ; sheep skins, 581,416/. ; maize products, 
494,677/. ; featliers, 293 604/. The exports of* diamonds to the United 
Kingd(»m in 1921, as .given in the -Cape returns, were 272,388 carats, 
value 1,135,488/. (these figures are not included in the table above). 
Exports from United Kingdom (Biiti%h produce) : cotton goods, 1,763,268/. ; 
woollens, 702,750/. ; apparel, 1,485,286/. ; machinery, 1,^6,530/. ; iron 
tnd steel goods, 1,548,432/.; paper, 473,238/. ; rail vehicles, 1,380,879/. 
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Statistical and other Books of Refereflce concerning the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

1. Ol’FICIAL PU^LICATIOHS. 

Colonial Office List. Annual. London. 

Report on the Rietfontein area. By J. F. Herbst. Colonial Reports, Miscellaneotis 
Series, Xc. 55. London, 1908. 

Statistical Abstract for the several Colonies and other Possesgions of the United King- 
dom. Annual. Loudon. • 


2. Non-Official Publications. 

Brown f A. S. and G. 0.), Guide to South Africa. Annual. London. 

Brj/ce(.l.), Impressions of South Africa. 3rd edition. Lon«t[on, 1899. 

Bri/drn (11. A.), The Victorian Era in South Africa. London, 1897. — Ili.story of South 
Africa, 1052-1903. London, 1904. # 

Golquhoxin (A. R.), Tlie Afrikander Land. London, 1906. 

Coli'in (I. D ), Romance of South Africa. Cape Town, 1909, 

Hatch sluA Corstorphhu, Gi ology of South Aiv'ica. ‘2i.d ed. London, 1909. 

Hutchinson (G. T.), From the Caj'e to the Zambesi. Loridon, 1905. 

Johnston (Sir Harry), History of the Colonisation of Africa by Allen Races. Cam- 
bridge, 1890. 

Keane (\. H.), Africa, Vol. It. South Africa. 2nd ed. London, 1908. 

Knvjht(R. F.), South Africa afrer the War. London, 1903. 

Ijucat(C. P.), Historical Geograpliy of the British Colonies. Vol. IV. Oxford, 1899. 
Ortroz (F. Van), Conventions Intern.itionales Concervant L'Afrique. Brussels, 1898. 
Playne (S.), Cape Colony ; Its Ili.story, Commerce, Industries, aud Resources. London, 
1912. 

Stow (G. W.), The Native Races of South Africa. London, 1005. 

(C. M.), Soutii Africa. 4th edition. London, 1899. — Progress of South Africa 
in the Century, Kdinhurgh, 1902.— History of South Africa. 3 vols. London, 1903-04, 
The Government of South Africa 2 vols. Cai>e l^)wr„ 1908. 

The South African Natives London, 1908. 

Trotter A. P.), Old Cape Colony. London, 1903. 

Wallace (ll.), Farming IndustrieH of Cape Colony. London, 1896. 

Williams(0. F.), The Diamond Mines of South Africa. London, 1903. 


PEOVINCE OF NATAL. 

Constitution and Government. —Natal, which had been annexed to 
Capo Colony in 1844, was placed under .separate government in 1845, and 
under charter of July 15, 1^56, was erected into a separate Colony^ By this 
charter partially representative institutions were established, and, under a 
Natal Act of 1893, assented to by Order in Council, June 26, 1893, the Colony 
obtained responsible government The province of Zululand was annexed 
to Natal on December 30, 1897. The districts of Vryheid, Utrecht and part 
of Wakkerstroom, formerly belonging to the Transvaal,, were in January, 
1903, aniiexQil to the colony. On May 31, #910, the CofiSSy wfa merged in 
the Union of South Africa, becoming an original firovince of the Union. 

The seat of provincial •government in Natal is Pietermaritzburg. 

Administrator . — The Hon. G. T. Plowman, C.M?G. 

Area and Population. —The province (including Zululand, 10,424 
square miles) %ias an area 35,284 square miles, with a seab<!feird of about 
360 miles. Tl^e climate is sub-tropical on the coast and somewhat colder 
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inland. It is well suitdl to Europeans. The Province is divided into 
40 Magisterial Divisions. 

The European population has more than trebled since 1879. The returns 
of the total population at the last ifvc censuses were : — 




All Races. 


White. 

Coloured, 

Census 







Y car. 

Total. 

1 Males. 

Females. 

Males. Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1801 r . i 

543,913 

208,002 

' 275,8.51 1 

25,787 21,001 

212,275 

254,850 

1904 . 

1,108,754 

i 550,031 

1 558,128 

.50,758 40,351 

498,873 

517,772 

1911 . 

1,194,013 

501,048 

: 029, 

52,495 45.i'.l9 

' 512,153 

583,770 

1918 . 

— 

^ 74*7,000 

: — 

I 02,745 51', 180 

— 

— 

1921 . 

1,120,398 

: 727,798 

i 70,477 00,301 

1 637,223 

05.0,437 


The figures for 1891 exclude Zululand ; those for 1901 and 1911 in- 
clude the districts of Vrylioid, Utrecht, Paulpietcrsburg, Ngotshc, and 
Habanango. 

I’opulation of the borough cf Durban according to the census of 1921: 
White 57,095, otlii'r 89,215, total 146,ol0; aiidl of Pietermaritzburg: 
White 17,998, coloured 18,025, total 36,023. Tlie white population of 
Durban in 1918 was 43,413, and of rictennaritzburg, 18,525. 

So far as registered, the births in 1921 nuiubered 40,776. (3,370 European, 
37,406 coloured) ; deaths. 19.SS3 (1,410 Eurojicaii, 18,473 non-European) : 
and marriages, 3,614 (1,296 European, 2,318 non- European). 

Instructioil. — With the exception of Higher Education, which has been 
placed under the control of the Union Government, Education comes under the 
Provi]]cial Administration. • In* 1920 there wore, for children of European 
e.xtraction, 165 schools giving primaiy, 7 schools giving intermediate, and 10 
giving secondary education, in all 182 schools, wliich were supported either 
entirely or partially hy Government funds. In addition there were 3 special 
or vocational schools, 1 training school for teachers, and 157 farm schools. For 
coloured children, there are 534 state and state-aided schools (including 47 
for Indians), as well as 7 scliools provided for the training of coloured 
teachers. Tlie aggregate number of European pupils in regular attendance 
at the Government and inspected schools was 23,140 for 1020 ; the average 
daily attendance 90 per cent, of the number on the registers. The 
number of coloured children receiving instruction in 1920 amounted to 
34,217. A sum of 72,875^. was .spent on coloured education during 1920-21 
out of public funds ; the corresponding figure in re.spect of European 
education was approximately 493,444Z. It is estimated that only a very 
small percentage of white children are receiving*no education. 

Finance. — For financial arrangements, see p. 236 above. The follow- 
ing figures show the provincial revenue and expenditure for five years: — 



1913-14 

(p^e-WMi) 

& 

118,480 
361 ,000 

! 1917-18 

1 1918-19 

1919-CO 

1920-21 

Revenue : — % 

Provincial 

Union Subsidy .... 

...... 

; £• 

, 172,100 
283,777 

£ 

1^3,287 

1 441,056 

£ 

277,053 

531,995 

£ 

318,687 

597,999 

Total Revenue . . . . i 

— 

479,480 

a 

555,937 

' 664,943 

1 

; 809,048 

i 016,686 

Total OrdinarytfCxpendiiure . 

I 451,001 

1 532,474 

♦669,780 

80^770 

jl, 024, 722 
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The ordinary expenditure for 1921-22 was 9/|8, 121^. (unaudited). The 
capital expenditure in 1920-21 was 216,147/. 

Productxotl and Industry.— At !lic end of^March, 1918, the area of 
Crown land which remained unalienated and could be taken up for 
a^n’icullural or pastoral purposes was 1,140,000 morgen (1 morgen = 
2' 1165 acres approx.). On the Coast and in Zululand there are vast 
plantations of sugar (output, 19^0-21, 143,680 tons) and tea, while cereals 
of all kinds (especially maize), fruits, vegetables, the Acacia molissim&, the 
bark of wliich is so much used for tanning purposes, and other crops grow 
prolifically. 

The Province is rich in mineral wealth, particularly' coal, the output of 
which is being maintained at a steadily progressive late. Among other 
minerals known to exist in the Province are asbestos, cojjper ore, fireclay, 
gold, graphite, gypsum, iron ore, lead and silver ore, limestone and marble, 
manganese ore, mica, molybdenum ore, uickel ore, nitre, oil shale, and tin 
ore. For figures of mineral production, s< r p. 241. 

The various factor^ industries of Natal in 1020-21 (census of 1921) 
numbered 1,058, with an annual output valued at 23,700,541/. They had 
0,083,822/. invested in machinery, lands, and buildings ; annually used 
materials worth 15,171,314/.; and paid over 4,199,509/. yearly in wages to 
42,695 employees. 

A AVhaling Industry was commenced at Durban in 1908. Down 
to 1921 (14 years) 10,008 whales were captured. In 1921 the whales captured 
nurnbere i 1,071. Tlirco companies, with 17 boats, were operating in 1921, 
and 6,225 tons of oil, valued at 155,000/., w/jro })roduced. The industry is 
now regulated by the Provincial Government, *{18 indiscriminate slaughter 
was driving the whales away from the South African waters. 

Commerce. — Since the coming into eifoct of the Union there are no 
special records made for each of the Provinces ; the British Board of Trade 
statistics, however, continue to give details of trade between the United King- 
dom and each Province separately. The following figures show the value of 
tha trade between Natal Province and the United Kingdom for five years : — 



1 

1913 

(pre-war) 

1919 

1920 

1921 

j 1022 1 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Imports from Natal 
Kiports of U.K. produce 

>^724, 265 

• 

7,529,832 

0,208,4.30 

7,000,855 

1,755,079 

and inanufac. to Natal 
Exports of foreign and 

5,053,22.3 

5,277,503 

11,707,870 

9,029,449 

6,100,505 

colonial merchandise 

389,252 

146,410 

500,434 

234,209 

1 260,062 


' Piovusional figures. 


The more important imports and expefrts in 1921 .-—imports into 
United Kingdom : maize, 1,257,373/. ; maize protfticts, 477,983/. ; raw hides, 
204,292/. ; sheep’s woo? (42,420,800 lbs.), 2,423,871/. ; bark for tanning, 
125,847/. ; sugar, unrefined, 1,355,376/. Exports from United Kingdom 
(British produce): cotton piece goods, 467,621/.; woollen mahufactures, 
299,622/. ; machinery, 1,473,585/. ;• iron and steel goods, 1,695,607/. ; 
apparel, 621,359/. 
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StatiBtical«and other Books of Reference. 

Statistical Abstract for theaeveral colonial and other i)0.sses.sions of the United Kingdom. 
Annual, Loudon. 

Barnett (P. A.) an<l Sveeney (A. W.), Matal : the State and the Citizen. London 1904. 
Natal Alnla^Iac. Annual. Durban. 

Ingrain (J P.), Natalia : Ili.story of Natal and Zululand. London, 1897. 

Bobinnon (Sir J.), A Lifetime in South Africa. London, 1900. 

Howell (T.), Natal and the Boern. London, 1900. 

Natal, the Land and its Story. 6th ed. London, 1900. 

Stuart (J.)y A History ofthe Zulu Reliellion, 1^06. London, 1913. 

Tdtlow {A. H.), Natal Province; Descriptive Guide and Official Handbook, Durban 
and London. Annual. 

Twentieth-Century Impressions of Natal. Natal, 1906. 


PROVINCE OF THE TRANSvIaL. 

Constitution and Government.— The territory comprised within 
the limits of The Transvaal was colonised hy Iloers who’ left Cape Colony 
in 1836-37. In 1852 the indopendeiice of the Transvaal Government 
was recognised by Great Britain, bnt, in 1877, in consequence of 
financial difficulties and troubles with tlie natives, and in accordance 
with representations and petitions from the Boers, the territory was annexed 
by the British Govcrume^it.* In 1880 the Boers took up arms for the 
restoration of their independence, and, in 1881, a Convention was 
signed restoring to the inhabitants of the territory their self-government, 
but with conditions, rc.scrvations, and limitations, and subject to tlio 
suzerainty of the Queen. This arrangement was modified by a Convention 
made in 1884, in which the name of the Sonth African Rc])ublic wa.s given 
to the Transvaal State ; but the control over external alfairs, other than 
engagements with the Orange Free State, was reserved to her Majesty. 
These Conventions, however, did not preserve harmony within tlie 
Transvaal territory, or with the British Government. The discovery of gold 
and the conditions which followed this discovery occasioned difficulties from 
which the two Boer States sought release by military action. The result 
of this was the military occupation ofthe two countrie.s, and their annexation 
to the British Crown, the one on September 1, 1900, under the name of 
The Transvaal, and the other (May 24) as „the Orange River Colony. 
Hostilities continued till May 31, 1902, when an agreement as to terms of 
surrender was signed by the repre.sentatives of the burgher forces in the field. 

Statesman’s Ykar-Book for 1906, under The Ty'anavaal.] 

The administration was thereafter carried on under a Governor and 
Lieutenant-Governor, assisted by an Executive and a Legislative Council. 
On December 6, 1^6, Letters Patent were issued providing for a Constitution 
of responsible Government in #ne Colony. The Colony was iTierged in the 
Union of South Africa on Aay 31, 1910, as an original Province of the Union. 

The seat of provincial government for the Transvaal is at Pretoria. The 
position of the various parties in the Provincial Council after the election in 
Angnst, 1*920, was : South African Party, 10 ; Nationalists, 21 ; Labour, 11 ; 
Unionists, 6 ; Indeptndeut 1 ; total,* 49. # 

Achnmisihrator . — The Hon. A. G. lioherison (Salary, 2,500/7) 
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Area and Population. — The area of the IJrovince is 110,460 square 
miles, divided into 26 districts. The following table shows the population 
at each of the last five censuses ; — 


All Hacks 

• 

White 

Coloured 

Cbnsus Year 

1 Total Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 





— 


■ 

ISDO . . ' — 



66,198 

52,630 



1004 . . 1,209,051 702,569 

507,382 

178,244 

110,033 

524,325 

448,340 

11)11 . . 1,086,212 071,555 

714,657 

236,913 

183,640 ! 

i 734,642 

531,008 

1018 . . - i - 

— 

260,840 

23^,507 

i — 

— 

llt2l . . 2,087,036 1,150,130 

i i 

028,200 

• 

1 284,38.8 

250,097 

i 875,042 

669,109 


The largest towns had in 1921 a white population as follows: Johannes- 
burg, 151,836 ; Pretoria, 46,361 ; Benoni, 14,483 ; Krugcrsdorp, 13,139 ,* 
Buksburg, 12,416 ; Potibcf^trooni, 8,189 ; and Koodcpoort, 7,140. 

Vital Statistics are shown as follows : — 



'Births 

Deaths 

1 M arriages 

1 Excet^s of births 
over deaths. 

1013 

19,790 

14,790 

! 6,504 

' 6,000 

1017 

19,68.) 

13,227 

; 7,300 

' 6,358 

1018 i 

1<S808 1 

i 22,0871 

1 0,S67 

1 -2,7891 

1919 

10,145 1 

15.464 

7,805 

3,681 

1020 

21,143 1 

16,043 

,• 8,396 

1 5,100 

1021 

21,270 1 

14,770 

• 7,327 

1 6,500 


1 Irilluenza Epidemic, giving excess of deatlis. 


Boligion. — Statistics for the Transvaal : — 


Churches, Ac. 

Wliitps 

1918 

Others 

1911 

Churches, Ac. 

Whites 

1918 

Others 

1911 

Dutch Clmrches . . 

266,521 

24,084 

Other Cliristiau . , . 

18,560 

24 253 

Anglican .... 

91,087 

51,355 

Jews 

31,598 

— 

Presbyterian . . . 

25,191 

6,670 

Hindus and other non- 


Methodist .... 

34,597 

92,909 

Christians 

27 

13.672 

Roman Catholic . 

22J53 

^464 

6,430 

Other Religions and 



Lutheran .... 

101,271 1 

Sects 

5,146 

943,616 


Instruction. — The system of education was embodied in the Education 
Act which was p issed during the first session of the first Parliament elected 
under responsible government, and which provides that all education except 
that of a university type afhall be under the provincial authority. The Province 
has been divided for the purposes of local control ap«j^y^an^gement into 
thirty-one School districts, for each of ^hich there is a school board 
consisting partly of elected and partly of nomiiJIited members. The board 
is an advisory local bo(ly*with general powers of supervision over all public 
schools ill its district except high schools and special schools or classes 
specified in the third schedule of the Education Act, 1907. Inslruction in 
Government ^chools, both primary^ and secondaryf is free. The new 
University of the Witwatefsand was established in Johannesbm^ in 1921. 
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The following statistic%of education are for the yearending Dec. 31, 1920: — 
1,039 primary schools had 101,454 pupils ; 20 secondary schools, with an 
enrolment of 5,5G4 pupils ; 437 State and State-aided schools for coloured, 
native and Indian children, with 3|J,0t55 pupils. There are seven training 
institutions for Euroj)0An teachers, with 856 students ; and three fur 
coloured teachers, with 281 students. An amount of *2,661,348Z. was 
expended during the year for educational purposes. 

In respect of the question of language, the uiediam of instruction up to 
and including the fourth standard is the luvue language (English or Dutch) 
of tlic pupil, but parents may request that the second language be gradually 
introduced as a second medium. Above the fourth standard provision is 
made for the instruction of pupils through tlie medium of English and 
Dutch, and the parcnt,of cacli ])npi] may chuosc one of the two languages as 
the sole medium of instruction, or both of the languages as the media of 
instruction. If the parent of any ]m|)il fails to exercise his right of clioicc, 
that pupil is instructed through the. medium of the language \vhich is the 
better known and understood by him, the other language being also used as 
far as possible as a medium of instruction. Bible History is taught in every 
school, but no doctrine or dogma peculiar to any religious denomination or 
sect niay be taught. 

Finance. — financial arrangemonts, p. 23G above. 

The following figures show the ]>rovincial revenue and expenditure for 
five years : — 



1013-14. 

1017-18. 

' 1918-19. 

101'.*-20 

i 1020-21. 

lievenae; - 

^(pKf-uar) 

^ 1 

1 

£ 

1 _ 

1 £ 

1 ^ 

Provincial , 

002,218 

' 875,80.0 

015,733 

i 1,740,107 

' 1,093,217 

Union Subsidy , . | 

020,1-00 1 

781,811 

002,003 

1,107,580 

1 1,530,000 

Total Revenue 

1,231,218 1 

1,0.57,700 

1,007,700 ! 

! 

2,907,753 

! 3,2:.;2,217 

Total Ordinary Expen- 
diture .... 

l,‘2f.4.372 

1,633,202 

i 2,014,282 ! 

2,452,886 

: 3,360,55 


Estimates 1921-22 : total revenue, 2,835,500Z. ; ordinary expenditure, 
3,472, 801Z. ; capital expenditure, 383,637/. The cajutal expenditure in 
1920-21 was 613,110/. 

A considerable proportion of the Provincial •revenue is derived from 
Natives’ Pass Fees. 

Production and Industry, — The Province of the Transvaal is in the 
main a stock-raising country, though there are considerable areas w’ell 
adapted for agriculture, including the growing of tro2)ical crops. The 
extent of land under cultivation is given as over 2,000,000 acres; fallow 
land as abc^it 44^^000 acres ; and grazing land as 29,900,000 acres. The 
maize and tobacco crops may bl regarded as the most importaht. 

The live-stock nuinbertd, in April, 1921, 3,663^,080 sheep, 415,442 goats 
(including 58,979 of the valuable Angora breed). 

For i^ineral production, above, p. 241. The Transvaal Province 
has iron and brass foundries and engineering wmrks, grain-mills, breweries, 
brick, tile, and i)uttfflLy works, tobaccS, soap, and candle factories, coach and 
wagon vrorkit Ac. 
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Gomiuerce. — Since the coming into effect offtbe Union there aio no 
spe( ial records of trade for each of the Provinces. Tne British Board of Trade 
statistics, however, continue to give de’ails of trade between the United 
Kingdom and each Province. The following figures show the value of the 
trade between the Transvaal Province and the United Kingdom for five 
years : — 



1913 

1 1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 


(pre-^ ar) 

!• 



• 


£ 

1 £> 


£ 

£ 

Imi)Orts from Transvaal 
Exports of U.K. produce 
and manufactures to 

100,448 

; 202,032 

213,119 

24,835 

• 

63,369 

Transviial . 

Export.s of foreign and 

J 5,751,926 

4,861,092 

: 12,274,851 * 

1 

' 7,120,813 

6,442,821 

Colonial merchandise 

482,636 

lCg,239 

I 552,296 

288,253 

285,201 


* rrovisioniil ligiiies. 


The more importa?#t imports and exports in 1921 were; — Imports 
into United Kingdom: wool, 9,100/. ; raw hides, ^3,491/. Exprots 
from United Kingdom (British produce): Cottons, 1,061,045/.; woollens, 
435,901/ ; apparel, 1,017,047/. ; machinery, 738,185/ ; iron and steel, 
and manufactures, 663,898/. ; leather boots and shoes, 202,900/. ; chemicals 
and preparations, 437,333/. 


Statistical and other Books of Eeference, 

Papers, Correaporulenco, Ac., relating to the Transvaal from 1852 to 1903. London. 
History of the War in ^^outh Africa. Ib9i>-]y02. Compiled by direction of H.M. 
Government. 2 vols. London, 1907. 

The War in South Africa. Prepared in the Historical Section of the Great General 
Staff, Berlin. Trans, by (Jol. II. Du Cane. London, 1905. 

AmeryiL. S.), (Editor), ^‘The Times" History of the War in South Africa, 1899-1902. 
7 vols. London, 1909. 

Botha (P. M.), From Boer to Boer and Englishman. [English Translation from the 
Dutch.] London, 1900, 

Bryce (J ), Impressions of South Africa. 8rd ed. London, 1899. 

Cloete (H.), History of the Great Boer Trek and the Origin of the South African 
Republics. London, 1899. 

Colquhoun (A. R.), The Africander Land. London, 1900. 

Creswieke (L,), South Africa and the Transvaal War. 7 vols. London, 1900-02. — 
South Africa and its Future London, 1903. 

C'unliffe (F. H. E.), History ofUhe Boer War. 2 vols. London, 1904. 

Dch^raxn (II,), Expansion des Boers au XIX* Siecle. Paris, 1905. 

Doyle (A. Conan), IIi.story of the Great Boer War. New ed. London, 1902. 

FitaPatriek (J . P ), The Transvaal from Within. London, 1899. 

Keane (A. H.), Africa, Vol. II. ; South Africa. 2ud ed. London, 1908. 

Keltic (J. Scott), The Partition of Africa. 2nd ed. London, 1895. 

(P.), Memoirs of Paul Kruger. Told by Himself, 2 vols. London, 1902. 

Leyde (W. J.), The First Annexation of the Transvaal. London, — ^{he Transvaal 
Surrounded. I«)ndon, 1919. f 

Mackenzie D.), South Africa: Its History, Heroes, aJd Wars. London, 19 
Mahan (A. T.), The Story of»the War in South Africa. Lon<ion,‘l900 
Afarfe/uxm (Violet R.), South Africa Past and Present. London, 1900.— The New Bra in 
South Africa. London, 1904. * 

Native Races of.Soiith Africa. Edited by Native Races Committee. London, 1901. 
Praagh (L. V.) (Editor), The Transvaal and its Mines. London and Johan nesbvrg, 
1907. ^ 

lUcluf (B.), I/AfWque Austrafe. Paris, 1901. 
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Theal{Qeorge McCall), Hifiytory of the Boors in South Africa. London, 1887.— History 
of South Africa. 5 vols. London. 1887-93. — South Africa. 4th ed. Loudon, 1899. 

Truseott(S. J.), The Witswatersrand Goldfields, Banket and Mining Practice. 2nd cd. 
London, 1902 

Voigt (J. C.), Fifty Years of the Histor y of the Republic of South Africa (1795-1846). 
2 vols. London, 1809. i 

Willoughby (W. C.), Native Life on the Transvaal Bor-ler. London, 1900. 

IVUmoi (Flon. A.), Hi.story of South Africa. I.ondon, 1901. 

Wor8/old{\i.), Lord Milner's Work in South Africa. London, 1908. 


PROVINCE OF THE ORANGE FREE STATE. 

The Orange River wa.s fust cro.ssed by Europeans about the middle of 
the 18th century. l^etwecn 1810 and 1820, several Europeans settled in the 
southern parts of the Orange Free State. The Groat Trek greatly augmented 
the iiuniber of settlers during and after 1836. At lir.st no settled govern- 
ment was established. In 1S48, Sir Harry Smith proclaimed the whole 
territory betw^een the Orange and Yaal Rivers as a Rritish Poss- ssion and 
eatablislied what was called the Orange River Sovereignty. A British 
Resident was ap})ointed at Bloemfontein, with Assistant Comuiissioneis at 
'Winhurg and Caledon Riv(jr, • Great dissatisfaction was caused by this step, 
as well as by the native policy of the British Government. In 1854 the 
Convention of Bloemfontein, by which British Sovereignty was withdrawn 
and the independence of the country was recognised, ivas signed by Sir 
George Rus.sell Clerk. 

During the first five years of its existence the Orange Free State w'as much 
harassed by incessant raids by, and fighting wdth, the Basutos. These 
w’ere at length conquered. The British Government then stepped in and 
arranged matters much to the dissatisfaction of the conquering party. By 
the treaty of Aliw'al North, only a part of the territory of the Basutos was 
incorporated in the Orange Free State. This part is still known as the 
Conquered Territory. 

A great dt*al of unpleasantness was caused by the dispute over the 
Kimberley Diamond Fields, which belonged to tlfb Orange Free State, but 
WTre annexed to the Cape Colony by the British Government. 

On account of the Treaty between the Orange Free State and South 
African Rejuihlic, the funner State took a prominent part in the South 
African War (1899-1902), and was annexed to the British Dominions by 
proclamation of Lord Roberts, on May 28, 1900, as the Orange River Colony. 
After peace w^a.s declared Ciown Colony Government was established and 
continued initial 907, when responsible government was introduced. On 
May 31, 19 lO, the Orange Rivers Colony was merged in the Union of South 
Africa as the Province of './he Orange Free State. 

The seat of provincial government is at Bloenifontein. 

Administrator , — The Hon. Sir 0. H. fVessels, Kt. (salary, 2, COOL) 

There are municipalities at Bloenrfontcin and other centres, 55 in all ; 
local authoidtieshave, so far as possible, the usual local administrative powers. 
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Area and Population. — The area of the ^hovince is 50,389 square 
miles ; it is divided into 24 districts. The census population has varied as 
follows ; — f 




All Races 


White 

Coloured 









Year 

'i’otal 

Males 

Females 

• 

Males 

Females 

Males 

j Females 

• 

1S80 . 

133,618 

70,150 

63,308 

31,906 ‘ 

29,1 10 

38, ‘244 

31,252 

18 1)0 . 

-07,503 

10.S,3t>‘J 

99,141 

40,571 

37,145 

07,791 

61,990 

1001 . 

387,315 

210,095 

177,220 

31,571 ' 

01,108 • 

1 ‘28. 524 

110,112 

1011 , 

5 ‘28,171 

277,513 

250,056 

9 1,4 ^ 8 

80,701 

113,030 

109,955 

I'ois . 

— 



03,909 

87,709 

— 

— 

1001 . 

02S,82V 

321,373 

307,454 

• 97,770 

90,780 

223,597 

210,074 

The oa 

>ita], Plocmfontciii 

, had, in 

1921, 19,367 white inhabitants, and 

19,667 

natives 

and othei 

colon rod 

persons ; 

loUl, 39,034. 

The 1018 

European population was 

15,631. 




Vital statistics are sliowu as follows : — 








Marriages 

• 


Surplus of 


Births 1 

Dcatn:; i ; 

— 



births over 





European 

Coloured 

deaths! 

1313 

f, 

530 

1,511 

• 

1,470 

• 1,118 

3,875 

1017 

4,959 

1,433 

1,502 

1,- 

28 

3,520 

U)18 

4,906 

3,155 

1,492 

J,3ll 

1,761 

1010 

4, 

r27 

2, ‘277 

1 ,008 

1,5 

59 

2,450 

I'YJO 

4,906 

1,790 

1,812 

1,501 

3,200 

lO'Jl 

6) 

ISS 

1,792 ; 

1,110 

b3 

53 

3,490 


1 European. 


Religion. — The principal body, according to the census of 1911, 
is the Dutch Keformed Church with 175,311 adherents ; of Wesleyans there 
were 88,857 ; Anglican Commimioii, 42,401 ; Presbyterians, 7,549 ,* Con- 
gregationalists, 8,368 ; Lutherans, 8,727; Koman Catholics, 5,696; Jews, 
2,808 ; no religion (so stated), 173,336, of whom 173,192 were natives and 
other coloured persons. 

Instruction. — Higher education is under the control of the Minister 
of Education for the Union, while ]>riTnary and secondary education 
is controlled by the Administrator of the Province. Under the School 
Act of 1908 the Province is divided into 55 school districts, for each 
of which there is a board consisting partly of elected and partly of nominated 
members. Each board is an advisory bod y.^ with certain^ fbwe:^fe of super- 
vision ; it is eTIso responsible for carrying out the lyovisions of the law as to 
compulsory school attendance. The boards have certain advisory functions 
with regard to the appointment of teachers. Publij schools, with certain 
special exceptions, aie under the supervision of committees, the members of 
which are elected. The functions of tl|pse committees also are advisory, but 
they may nominate teacl^crs for appointment in the discretion of the 
Director. Grai^ are given conditionally to private schools. In 1920 

s2 
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there were 752 public 109 aided private schools in the Province, 
with a total enrolment of over 59,762- pupils. Fees are charged 
at all schools, exemption being granted under certain prescribed regulations, 
and attendance is compulsory up to^Standard VI. Except where the parents 
object both English and tutch are taught to all children, and where possible 
are used as e<|ual media of instruction. 

The Normal College trains from 80 to 90 teachers annually. The 
Polytechnic College, established in 1912, trains teachers in art, dressmak- 
ing, &c. The Home Industries Hoard dtrects the spinning and weaving 
schools throughout the country. The Government Industrial School for 
boys was opened at Bloemfontein in 1907. Secondary schools have licen 
established in all the leading towns of the Province with more advanced 
departments preparing* pupils up to University Matriculation standard. 

Finance- — financial arraiigenfeiits see p. 236 above. The following 
figures show the provincial revenue and expenditure for five years 



1913-14 1 
(j) re-war) 

1917-18 

191^^19 ! 

1919-20 

' 1920-21 

Ile\ euuo : — 

Trovincittl . 

Unioiv Subsidy . 

£ 

162,688 

341,000 

m 

£ 

218,650 

898,406 

£ i 

256,507 ' 
458,881 

£ 

378,105 

510,000 

357,000 

615,999 

Total Revenue 

503,638 

()47,<):,6 

: 710,388 i 

883,105 

972,990 

Total Ordinary Expenditure . 

! 476.566 

611,001 

, 683,022 

853,026 

1,087,025 




The capital expenditure in 1920-21 was 317,832^. 

Production and Industry. — The Province consists of undulating 
plains, affording excellent grazing and wide tracts for agricultural purposes. 
The rainfall is moderate. The country is still mainly devoted to stock-fanning, 
although a rapidly increasing quantity of grain is being raised, especially in 
the Eastern Districts. 

For Mineial Statistics see p. 241. 

Commerce. — Since the coming into effect of the Union there are no 
special records of trade for each of the Provinces. The British Board of Trade 
statistics, however, continue to give details of tiade between the United 
Kingdom and each Province separately. The following figures show the 
value of the trade between the Orange Free State Province and the United 
Kingdom : — 


■vl' 

1913 1 

(pie- war) j 

^ 1 

1919 

£ 

1 192 

£ 

1921 

“ £ 

[ 1922 > 

£ 

Imports consigned from Orange 
Free State 

1 




; 

Export** to Orange Fieb State : 
Unit^ Kingdom produce . 
Foreign and Colonial produce . 1 

567,371 i 

308,068 

905,907 

420,769 

j 542.571 

85,644 j 

7,284 

41,925 

12,091 

! 20,213 

i 


* Pro'vielonal figures. 
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The more important exports (British produce) from the United Kingdom 
in 1921 were : — Cottons, 60,368Z. ; woollens, 63,667Z. ; iron and steel mann- 
lacturcs, 23,317/. ; apparel, 19 , 2591 .; machinery, 44,383/. 

The money, weiglils, and measures ai^ English. The land measure, the 
Morgen, is equal to about 2 acres. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference. 

Corresi^on deuce, Ilci>orts, Despatchtfs, Proclamations, 4ic., relating to the Orange Free 
State and Orange River Colony. London, 1899-1901. 

Keane (A. H.), Africa. Vol. II. London, 1908. 

Norr is- Newman {C . L.), With the Boers in theTransvaaland Orange Free State. T.ondor, 
ISSl 

(Chr. R. de), Three Years’ War (1899-1902). London, \902. 


WEST AFRICA. 

The.se Possessions iye the Colony and Proteidorate of Nigeria; the 
Clambia Colony and Protectorate ; the Gold Coast Colony with Ashanti 
and Northern Territories ; and the Sierra Leone Colony and Protectorate. 

Pai Ls of Togoland and Cameroon are also inehukd !»s mandated teiritories. 

NIGEBIA.' 

History and Constitution. — 'I'his territory comprises a number of 
arras formerly under separate admiinstratioms. Lagos, bought in August, 
1861, from a native king, w'as placed under tfie (2overnor of Sierra Leone in 
1866. In 1874 it was detached, together with the Gold Coast Colony, and 
formed part of the latter until January, 1886, when a separate “Colony and 
Protectorate of Lagos ” was constituted. Meanwhile the National African 
Company had established British interests in the Niger valley, and in July, 
1886, the company obtained a charter under the name of the Royal Niger 
Company. This Company surrendered its charter to the Crown in 1899, and 
on January 1, 1900, it.s territorie.s w^ere formed into the two Protectorates of 
Northern and Southern Nigeria. The latter absorbed the “Niger Coast 
Protectorate,’’ wliich was formed in May, 1893, from the “Protectorate of 
the Oil Rivers,” which had been constituted in June, 1885. In February, 
1906, Lagos and Southern Nigeria were united into the “Colony and 
Protectorate of Southern Nigeria,” and on January 1, 1914, the latter 
was amalgamated with the Protectorate of Northern Nigeria to form the 
‘ Colony and Protectorate oLNigeria,’ under a Governor. Lagos is the seat of 
the Central Government. 

The Colony of Nigeria had its boundarios defined afresh, and the Protec- 
torate was divided into two groups of provinces, the ‘ Northern Provinces’ 
and the ‘ Southern Provinces,’ each under a Lieutenant-Governor appointed by 
the King, and subject to the control and authority of the Governor. 

The Executive Council of the Colcny was made, from.^anu^ry 1, 1914, 
the Executive Council of the Protectorate also. It consists of a few of the 
senior ofiicials. 1’bere is, an advisory and delibefative body known as the 
Nigerian Council, consisting of the Governor, the members of the Executive 
Council, and other otficial members ; a member, resAlent in ^’ige^ja, of the 
Lagos Chamber of Commerce, a rnembei^of the Calabar Chamber of Commerce, 
and a membei^f the Chamber of Mines, nominated by those bodies ; three 
Europeans nominated by \he Governor ; and tix native mimbers, also 
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nomiuated by tlie GovemDr. This Council has no legislative or executive 
authority. There is a Legislative Council for Lagos* consisting of the 
Governor, six official and four unofficial members. It is proposed (1922) to 
abolish the ISiigerian Council and tlce Legislative Council for Lagos, and to 
replace them by a CounciPof Government for tlic whole of Nigeria. 

Governor of Nigeria. — Sir Hugh Clifford^ G.C.M.G. 

Chief Secretary to the Government. — Sir D. C. Cameron^ K.H.E., C.M.G. 

Lieutenant-Governors in the Protectorate. — Lt.*Col. 11. C. Moorliousey 
C.M.L., D.S.O, (Southern Provinces); and W. F. OowerSy C.M.G. (Northern 
Provinces). 

There arc altogetlier 23 provinces, each under the immediate control of a 
Kesident. In many p^oviiices tin* administration is in the hands of the 
permanent chief and liis odicials. 

Area and Population.— Area approximately 33t),700 square miles ; 
population, about 18,500,000, including, at the end of 1921, about 2,800 
Europeans (Noitbern Piovinccs: 258,000 square inile^, 10,500,000 2 )opulation. 
Southern Province : 78,000 square miles, 8,000,000 population). In 1900 a 
])roclamatioii was issued in Northern Nigeria which, without abolishing 
doniestic slavery, declared all children burn after January 1, 1900, 
free ; aud forbade the removal of domestic slaves for sale or transfer. In 
1917 the Slavery Ordinance abolished the legal status of slavery through-^ 
out the Protectorate. Slave markets have been suppressed by native rulers,* 
but cases of slave dealing are still found among the tribes east of the Niger. 
In recent years a groat number of slaves have been liberated in the Northern 
Provinces. 

Justice. — The Supremo Courts of Northern aud Southern Nigeria are 
united under one Chief Justice of Nigeria. There are police magistrates at 
Lagos and Calabar. In each province is a Provincial Court consisting of 
the Resident and his assistants, and such justices of the peace as may 
be appointed by the Governor. Native courts exist in Mohammedan 
localities where there are chiefs and councillors, and amongst pagan tribes 
Judicial Councils with limited judicial powers have been established in 
localities wdiere the intelligence of the natives renders such a policy possible. 
There are cantonmenU at Kaduna, on the river of the same name, Kano, 
Zaria, Lokoja on the Niger, and Port Ilarcourt, and there station magis- 
trates have been appointed. The number of persons apprehended or 
summoned before the Ihoviucial Courts in 1921 was 9,623, of wdiom 6,550 
were convicted. Out of 17,077 brouglit before IVlagistratcs’ Courts iu 1921, 
14,232 were convicted, and 150 were convicted in the Supreme Court. 

Keligion and Education. — Northern Provinces . — Muhammadanism is 
widely dilfused, the Fiilani and Haiisas aud other ruling tribes being of 
that religion, but in some parts of the territory paganism is predominant. 
Protestant and ^Jjitholic missions arc at work, and have industrial aud 
other schools at several statioiV.^ The principles governing the education 
of natives in the Egyptian Sudan are being closely followed. Secular 
subjects only are compulsory; the acceptance of religious teaching is 
optional.^ At piesent flio principal schools are situated at Kano, a great 
Muhammadan centre. In 1921 there were 30 Government schools, and 103 
unassisted private schools, the total average attendance being al'out 1,403, and 
1,814 respectively. It is estimated that there ai-ealso over /T, 000 Muham- 
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niiulan schools, with more than 267,500 pup:<s. In 1922 a Training 
College for Muhammadan native teachers was opened at Katsina. 

Southern Provinces , — There is a syste^i of primary and secondary schools. 
There are also a residential school at Bonny, supported by Government 
grants, and by Chiefs subscriprions, and a Governnieiit secondary school and 
mission grammar school at Lagos, and a high school at Calabar. In 1920 
there were 43 Government schools with 6,054 scholars on the roll, and an 
average attendance of about 4,803; 158 assisted schools, 26,291 on the roll, and 
18,393 in average attendance; and 1,443 unassisted schools, with anout 
84,444 on the roll, and 50,314 in average attendance. Total expenditure 
from public funds, 69,443Z. 

Four British Protestant Societies and two French Koman Catholic 
Societies are estaldished, each with several stations, and altogether there are 
approximately 1,000 places of worship with an average attendance of about 
130,000. 


Finance. — Revenue, expenditure, and debt of Nigeria as a whole : — 



Revenue 

1 Expenditure 

Debt nt end 
of Year 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1014 (pre-war) 

3,043, .380 

3.596,764 

8,267,569 

1018 

4,014,190 

1 3,459,774 

8,470,593 

1910 

4,950.428 

4,520,170 

11,997,118 

; 

(>.819,274 

(i, 403, 523 

10,245,598 

1921 (3 n. nths — Jan. to March) . . i 

l,56rt.748 

1 1,674.. 353 i 

1921-‘2‘Ji i 

4 876.740 

1 7,171,t07 

13,609,209 


i 

* rir.aiieial Year chan<;c(l to April 1*-March 31, 


The expenditure in 1914 included 628,925/. expended on construction of 
the Eastern Railway from Port IJarcourt ; in li»18, 30,591/. on railway 
construction, and 131,000/ on war costs. The expenditure on railway 
construction during 1919 was 91,812/ , in 1920, 233,264/., and in 1921 
222.250/. . 

Tlie total revenue for the year cmling March 31, 1922, w^as 4,877,000/., of 
which the chief items wire; — Customs, 1,680,000/ ; railway, 1,496,000/.; 
direct taxes, 621,000/. ; fees of court, 426,000/. The total expcn«liture was 
7,172,000/., of which the main items were Political, 449,000/. : West 
African Frontier Force, 468,000/. ; Posts and Telegraphs, 193,000/. ; 
Medical, 205,000/. ; Prisons, 169,000/.; Public Debt, 623,000/. ; Railway, 
1,930,000/. ; Marine, 397,000/. ; Public Works, 638,000/ 

There is established in* each native State in tlie Northern Provinces a 
Treasury, locally known as a ‘ Beit-eLMal,’ which r«*gulates the expenditure 
of that portion of the local revenue which is annually assigned to the native 
administration of each Emirate for its support and maintenance. The 
establishment of a Hcit-el-Mal consolidates the rank and authority of the 
Emirs and Chiefs in each province. It strengthens the po.sition of the 
native judiciary and diminishes extortion and rorrupti,^^^ TJ^iere are also 
native treasuries in a few of the more atfvance^d States in the Southern 
provinces. , 

Production and Industry. — The products are palm-oil (exjjorts 1921, 
53,000 tons) and kernels (exports 192 153.000 tons) ; rubber, ground-nuts, 
shea-butter, wory, hides, live stock, ostiich featheiB, capsicums, cotton 
(export 1921,^14,426 cwV), cocoa, coflce, kola-nuts and vSrious drugs. 
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Tobacco is also grown. ^ There are nurseries for rubber seedlings in the 
Southern Provinces, and botanical stations at Calabar, Onitslia, Oloke-Meji, 
and Agege, and at Maiganna. Bida, Zaria, and Ilorin in the Northern 
Provinces Mahogany ys exportSl. Sheep and goat skins are tanned 
and dyed. 1’he natives have worked iron, lead, and tin for centuries. Rich 
alluvial deposits of tin ore have been discovered. The tin-bearing area so 
far as it is now known extends over 9,000 square miles of territory in the 
Northern Provinces, the exyun t of tin in 1921 being 7,181 tons, and there 
are edso <lcj)osits of tiri in the Southern Provinces. A colliery has been 
openeyl by Government at Knngu in the Southern ih'ovinces, which is connected 
by rail with Port Harcourt on the Bonny River. The coal is of good quality. 
There are rich r/^efs of galena carrying a considerable silver return. 
Pockets of native silver have from time to time been discovered in the 
vicinity of Orufu and Wukari. There are also deposits of manganese ore, 
lignite, and monazite (whitdi contains thorium). 

Mining rights are vested in the Government, but under an agreement 
made with the Royal Niger Company at the date of the revocation of 
the charier, that Company receives half th(^ gross profits derived 
from royalties on minerals won between the main stream of the Niger on 
the west and a line running direct from Yola to Zimler on the east, for a 
period of 99 years with eftect from January 1, 1900. 

Commerce and Communications, &c.“~The principal ]>orts are 
Lagos, Warri, Bnriilii, Forcados, Sapidc, lirasa, Degema, Port Harcourt, 
Bonny, Opobo, and Calabar. Numerous rivers and creeks form the chief 
routes for transport, and there are many well-iuade roads driven through 
the country. At Lagos a/'id Calabar there are engineering and repairing 
workshoyis and slip-ways for the repair of hulls. 

At Lagos moles are being constrin;ted, and a deep channel is being made 
over the Bar whh;h admits ocean steamers entering the harbour. The cou- 
struction of deep-water docks is being umlertaken. 

Considerable trade is carried on in the Northern Provinces, and several 
new trading stations have been recently '>pcned. There is, besides, a large 
trade by caravans wliich, coming from Salaga in the west, the Sahara in 
tha north, and Lake Chad and Wadai in the east, make use of Kano as 
an emporium. 

Ttie trade and shipping of Nigeria are shown as follows (bullion and specie 
are included) : — 





Trade 

Shipping entered and cleared 


Year 


- 

— - - 





Imports 

1 Exports 

Total 

British only 



.6 

i ^ 

Tons 

Tons 


1913 

7.201,819 

1 7,352,-377 

1,735,036 

1,041,787 


1917 

7,532,735 

! 8,727,870 

939,159 

883.448 


1918 1 

8,S1S,.39<S 

9,5(54.8.58 

1 80.5,981 I 

777,248 


1919 , ^ 

12.01/>.S32 

1 14,726,245 

! 1.07*, 148 j 

986,731 


1920 , 1 

25,21*1,507 

16.987,018 

1,434,222 1 

'* 1,193.294 


1921 

10,708/. 12 

1 8,028,412 

, 832,721 ] 

670,204 


The chief imports (1921) were : Cottoii-picce goods, 2,441,3527. ; coopers' 
stores, 198,7447. Chief exports (1921)r.; Palm kernels, 2,831,6887. ; palm oil, 
1,655,9147. ;t;raw cotton, H69,2907. ; tin ore, 914,7907. ; cociCti, 435,8607. ; 
ground nut-s, 1,111,8227. ; hides and skins, 279,7807. t 
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Imports from the British Empire, 1921, 9,47I,054Z., and from U. 8, A., 
811, 237^. 

There were (1921) 1,126 open miles of railwajs. A weekly boat-train 
with sleeping accommodation and a i%staiirant car runs between Lagos 
and Zaria. A new trunk railway has been constructed from Port Harcourt 
(established March, 1913, on the Bonny Rirer) to the Eniigu coalfields (151 
miles). Construction beyond the coalfields was suspended during the war, but 
has now been re-commenced. Total capital expenditure on Nigerian railway, 
to end of 1921, 11,678,4387. ; gross receipts, 1921, 1,135,9627.; woj;kiDg 
(expenses, 1,139,5847. ; net receipts, 685,2767. ; passengers carried, 2,210,636 ; 
goods and minerals transported, 839,609 tons. 

There are several thousand miles of telegraph wirps, and the system 
is connected with the French Dahomey system. There are also several 
hvindred miles of telephone wires. A wireless station was opened for traffic 
at Lagos at the end of 1913. ■* 

In 1921 there were 134 Post Offices in Nigeria. The Savings Bank on 
December 31, 1921, had 5,215 depositors, with 86,1567. to their credit. 

A special silver coinage for West Africa was introduced in 1913, the de- 
iKiininations being 2^., 15., 6^7., and 3c7., of the same size, weight, and fine- 
ness as corres])Onding coins of the United Kingdom. The jievv currency, 
with adequate reserves in London, based on gold and securities, is under the 
control of the West African Currency Board. A nickel coinage (penny and 
tenth of a penny) is also in use. In 1916 local currency notes were intro- 
duced, and in 1920 an alloy coinage of similar (lenoinination> to the silver 
coinage. At present tlie denominations are 57., 205., IO 5 ., 25., and I 5 . The 
amount in circulation in Nigeria at September 30, 1920, was 1,684,3157. 

The Bank of British West Africa, Ltd., 'and the Colonial Bank, have 
branches in Nigeria. 

There is a mail service between Liverpool, Bonny, and Calabar vid Lagos. 

Standard time of one hour fast on (ireenwich was introduced in Nigeria 
on September 1, 1919. 


Books of Eeference. 

Papers relating to the Massacre of British Ofllcialg near Benin. London, 1897. 

Papers relating to tlie Koyal Niger Company. London, 1899. 

Boundary Convention with France, 1898. London, 1899. 

Governinont Gazette. 

Annual Reports on Northern and Southern Nigeria. — Colonial Report. Miscellaneous 
Series 

Report of Committee on Trade and Taxation for British West Africa (Cmd. ICOO). 
London. 

Handbook of British West Afriica. H.M. Stationery Ofllee, I.iondon, 1920. 

Handbook of Nigeria. London, 1921. (Burns). 

Travels of Clapperton, R. Lander, Richardson, Barth, Rohlfg. 

Baffden(G T.) Among the Ihos of Nigeria. London, 1921. 

BindloisCB.), In the Niger Country. London, 1899. 

Buchanan (A.), Gut of tlie World North (d Nigeria. London, 1921. 

Dennett (R. E.), At tbe Back of the Black Man’s Mind, or Notes on the Kingly Office 
in West Africa. London, 1906. 

Falconer (J, D.), On Horseback througli Niger\^. London, ISlTf— Tli% Geology and 
Geography of Northern Nigeria. London, 1911. 

OoIdi/»(Hugh), Old Calabar and its Mission, 1890. 

Har ford- Batter shy (0. F.)/LKi^era.n<X Yoruba Routes. 2vols. London, 1895-90. 
HaeiMledine (G. D.), The White Man in Nigeria. London, 1904. 

Hutchinson, Narrative of the Niger, Tshadda, and Binue Exploration. » 

Hodges (P. B.), Consular Jurisdiction in the Niger Coast. London, 1895. 

(LieuL), Sur le Niger et au Paysaes Touaregs. Pari>,1898.--The Exploration 
of the Niger, 189^0. . Eng, Tians.J London, 1898. '•* 

Johnston (8ir jlarry), The Colonisation of Africa. Cambridge, 1899. 
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Ktli{t{3. Scott), The Partition of Africa. 2nd cd. London, 1S95, 

Langa- Lanr/a^ Up against it in Nigeria. London, 1922. 

L€onard{A. G.), The Lower Niger anditfl Tribes. London, 190C. 

Liica« (C. r.), Historical Geography of the British Colonies. West Africa. Third 
edition, revised to end of 1912 bv A. tB. Keith. Oxford, 1913. Tho Partiliou and 
Colonisation of Africa. Londifii, 1922. 

Lugard (Lady), A Tropical Dejiendency. London, 1905. 

I/u/jrard (Sir F. U.), Report on the Amalgamation of Nortlierii and Southern Nigeria 
and Administration, 1912-19. London, 1020. 

Morel (E D.), Nigeria. Its Problems and its People. London, 1911. 

Grr(Capt. C. W. J ). R.A., The Making of Northern Nigeria. London, 1911. 

Ortroz (F. Van) Conventions Internationales con^eruant 1’ Afrique. Brussels, 1898. 

Partridge (C.), Cross River Natives. I.ondon, 1905. 

Raphael (J. U.), Through Unknown Nigeria. London, 1914. 

Robin$on (C. H.), Hausaland : Fifteen Hundred Miles through the Central Soudan. 
London, 1896. • 

Sehvltxe Tho 8ultrf‘nate of Bornu. Translated, with addition*, by P. A, Benton 
London, 1914. 

Talbot (D. A.), Woman’s Mysteries of a Brimitive People: The Ibihioa of Southern 
Nigeria. London, 1915. 

Treniearne (Maj. A. J. N.), The Niger and tho West Soudan. London, 1911. 

rro«er(Colonel J. K.), The Niger Sources. London, 1897. 

Umoin (A. H.), West African Forests and Forestry. London, 1020. 

Viicher (T.), Croqui.s et Souvenirs de la Nigerie du Nord. f aris, 1917. 


GAMBIA. 

Oovernor . — Captain Cecil IT. Arynilage, C.M.G., D.S.O. (2,500/., and 
750/. allowances). 

The Gambia was discovered by the early Portu^noso navigators, but they 
made no settlement. During the seventeenth century various companies of 
merchants obtained trading charters and ostablisheil a settlement on the 
river, which, from 1807, wus controlled from Sierra Leone ; in 1843 it was 
made an independent Crown Colony ; in 1866 it formed part of the West 
African Settlements, but in December, 1888, it again became a separate 
Crown Colony. Tho Colony is administered under a Governor with an 
Executive and a Legislative Council nominated. There is an unofficial 
clement in the latter. Area of Colony proper,, 4 square miles; population 
0,000. In the Protectorate (area, 4,130 square miJc.s) the population in 
1921 was about 200,000. AVith the exception of the Island of St. Alary, on 
which Bathurst, the capital, stands, the whole Colony is administered on the 
Protectorate system. In June, 1901, an agreement was made witli the local 
chief for the admini.stration of tho Fuladii district by the British, both 
banks of t,he Ombia being now under direct British control up to the 
Anglo-French boundary. 

There wore, in 1921, sf’ elementary Government-aided schools, with 1,717 
pupils enrolled ; and an average attendance of about 861 pupils ; Govern- 
ment grant, proportionate to results (1921), 1,731/. Of the elementary schools 
three are Roman Catholic, three Wesleyan, one Anglican, and one Mo- 
hammedan.^ The Wesleyans have also 2 secondary schools {j^ys’ and girls^ 
under native control, with 60 boys and 58 girls, ^ and a techyical school with 
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about 13 pupils, which receives a graut of 350?.» Total Government ex- 
penditure on education (1921), 2,819^. There is a company of the West 
African Frontier Force of 130 men. The armed police has a stren^tli of 
t‘2 men. In 1919, 38 cases were tried tin tlie supreme court; 296 cases 
were disposed of in the police court ; 609 cases* were reported from the 
rrotectorate. 


Finance and Trade. 
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• Including .specie. 


There is no public debt. On December 31, 1921, the a.ssets exceeded 
the liabilities by 286,396/. 

Principal items of revenue in 1921 : Customs, 124,994/. ; Licences, 
2,095/. ; Fees of Courts or Office, ke., 10,966/. ; Post Office, 4,273/. ; 
Interest, 10,253/. ; Protectorate, 22,494/. 

Chief imports, 1921; specie, 242,828/.; apparel, wearing, 7,188/.; bags, 
empty, 8,361/. ; biscuits, 4,545/. ; boots and shoes, 5,004/. ; cotton 
(piece goods and other cotton manufactures, i»c. ),^ 114,157/. ; Hour, 15,115/.; 
hardware, 21,202/. ; kola nuts, 142,224/. ; oil, cotton seed, 12,757/. ; pro- 
visions, 13,138/. ; rice, 56,720/. ; soap, 4,808/. ; sugar, 12,892/. ; tobacco, 
22,222/.; wines, 11,756/. Cliief exports: ground-nuts, 698,901/.; palm 
kernels, 4,47S/. 

Imports from United Kingdom in 1921, 580,237/. ; exports to United 
Kingdom, 607,977/. 

The tonnage of vessels entered and cleared in the foreign trade is given 
as follows : — ■ 
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Tons 
625,132 
371,419 1 

Tons 1 

398.524 ' 

290, ‘2SS i 

• 

Tons 

282,000 

202 274 

Tons 

441,860 

354,837 

Tons 

i 790,920 j 
591,046 

Tons 

339,999 

218,165 


There is a fortnightly mail-service between Liverpool and Bathurst. 
Internal communication is maintained by steamers or launches. There are 
four post offices, but postal facilities are afforded to all river towns by means 
of a fortnightly travelling post office on the Government river mail- steamers. 
Postal packets and parcels dealt with in 1921, 206,9?fi jgathurst is 
connected wit4i St. Vincent (Cape de Verde) 8nd with Sierra Leone by cable, 
but there are no local railways. Bathurst is in wii^less communication with 
Oeorgotown from October lo June each year. The Gambia savings bank had 
304 depositors in 1920. A special We.st African silver currency was intro- 
duced in 1913 {see under Nigeria, p. 265). West African currency notes in 
circulation December 31, 1920, amounted to 324,017/. ^Tliere are two banks 
in the Colony, ^e Bank of British West Africa and the ColoniaFBank. 
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GOLD COAST. 

The Gold Coait lirst became known through the enterprise of Portuguese 
navigators in the fourteenth centyry, and English and Dutch traders and 
comiianies exploited th^ district in the seventeenth century, their main 
object being the slave traflic. The Dutch continued to hold settlements on 
tlie coast until IH/l, when a convention was made transferring them to the 
English. Tlie Colony stretches for 334 miles along the Gulf of Guinea, 
between the French Ivory Coast and Togoland. It is administered by a 
Gov\}rnor with an Executive and a Legislative Council, both nominated, 
with nine unofficial members in latter. The area of the Colony, Ashanti, and 
Protectorate is about 80,000 square miles ; population, census 1911, 
1.503,386 ; Enropoans, 1915, 2,206. Population, Census 1921, 2,078,043 ; 
Europeans, 1921, 2,l65. Chief towns : Accra, 38,000 ; Seccondee, 10,000 ; 
Cape Coast Castle, 15,000 ; Quittah, 10,000 ; Winnebah, 7,000 ; Saltpond, 
6,500 ; Koforidua, 5,500. There were (in 1921) 20 Government schools, and 
214 assisted schools which are under the control of the Scottish, Wesleyan, 
Roman Catholic, Church of England (S.P.G.), and African Methodist Epis- 
copal Zionist Missions ; the former Premcn Missi(*i Schools arc at present 
temporarily under the control of the. Education Dt'paiiiiient ; average attend- 
ance of primary and secondnry schools, 26,115 (1921); enrolled, 31,0S9 ; 
Government estimated ex])cuditure on education in 1921, 99,264/. There 
are also a large number of nou-assisteil ]>rimary schools su])ported by the 
various religious bodies. The strength of the police (1921), 29 European 
officers and 1,405 of other ranks. This includes 4 European officers and 255 
other ranks in Ashanti. The constabulary (Northern Territories) consists of 
4 officers an<l about 424 of other ranks. Suminary convictions in 1921, 
10,373; convictions in Supremo Courts, 179. Staple products and exports, 
cocoa, palm oil, kola nuts, palm kernels, india-rubber, and manganese ; the 
export of valuable native woods is increasing. The botanical station at 
Aburi aids in the plantation of coconut trees, rubber, cocoa, coffee, cotton, 
pepper, nutmeg, pimento, and croton. Gold is found in quartz, in banket, 
and in alluvium. Many of the coast inhabitants are fishermen, and there is 
considerable traffic in dried fish by rail into the interior. 
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1,. 301,560 
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3,016,520 2 
3,285,2902 
7,661,324 
0,942,197 


1 rnclmlinir bullion and .specie. 

- For the financial year April 1, 1921, to March 31, 1922. 


Chiefitems of revenue, 1921-22: customs, 1,777,000/. ; railways, 796,000/. ; 
Chief items of expenditure, 1921-22 : public works (extraordinary), 295,000/. ; 
railways, 579,000/. ; debt charges, 383,000/. ; Gold Coast Regiment, 107,000/. 

Public iebt,«Iarcli'3l, 1922, 7,319.000/. 

Chief imports, 1921 cotton goods, 942,000/. ; machinery, 213,000/. ; 
provisions, 317,000/. ; apparel, 100,000/. ; bags {jnd sacks, 73.000/. ; hard- 
ware, 224,000/. : carriages (motor cars, &c.), 265.000/. ; building materials, 
212,000/» ; oil (kerosene), 119,000/. (liquid fuel), 19,000/. Chief exports: 
cocoa (133,900 tons), 4,764,000/. ; 4 ,gord and gold dust, 855,000/.; kola 
nuts, 464,(100/. ; liTmbcr, 206,000/. ; jmlm kernels, 31, OC^/. ; palm oil, 
7,700/. ; manganese, 12,000/. 
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The imports from the United Kingdom in 1921 Amounted to 5,828,000^., 
and from the U.S.A., 965, 000^. ; and the exports (1921) to the United 
Kingdom, 3,216,000/. ; to U.S.A., 1,031,000/. ; and to France, 442,000/. 

The shipping entered and cleared tn the foreign trade is given as 
follows ; — 
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Total 

British only . 

tons 1 

2.986.000 i 

1.782.000 

» tons 
983,994 
953,164 
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1,670.805 

1,405,715 
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2,358,254 

1,767,492 
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There is a Government railway, from Seccondee on >he coast to Coomassie, 
a total length of 168 miles, with branches Tarquah to Prestea, 19 miles ; 
Inchaban Junction to Inchaban, 6 Adles ; and from Ancobra Junction to 
Bi'oomassie, 1 mile ; capital expenditure to end of 1920, 4,197,991/. A line 
from Accra to Anyiuam (85 miles) has been constructed, and the extension of 
this line to join Coomassie and Accra is under construction frt»m both ends, 
and is expected to be fiuAhed in 1924. Gross railway receipts 1921, 796,000/., 
expenditure, 428,000/. Road construction is proceeding rapidly ; there are 
over 606 miles of main roads and 2,500 miles of secondary roads. There are 
in the Colony 2,782 miles of telegraph line and 73 offices, and telephone 
exchanges at Accra, Seccondee* and Tarquah ; telegrams in 1921, 309,000. 
There is a wireless telegraph station at Accra. The number of letters, 
packets, &c., handled iu the postal service in 1921 was 5,175,000. In 1921 
the savings bank had 6,260 depositors with 51,231/. to their credit. 

Ashanti was placed under British protection on August 27, 1896, and an 
English Resident was appointed to Coomassie. Under orders in Council of 
Se[)lembcr 26, 1901, the country was definitely annexed by Groat Britain, the 
Governor of the Gold Coast being appointed Governor of Ashanti, though the 
laws and ordinances of the Gold Coast do not apply to the annexed territory. 
The population (census 1921) was 407,000 ; Europeans (1921), 400. Coomassie, 
the chief town, has about 20,000 inhabitants. There are Government schools 
at Coomassie (632 pupils in 1921), Sunyani (80), and Juaso (137), and a number 
of mission schools, with about 6,000 scholars. Police force (1921), 239 ; 
convictions (1921), 5,226, but there is little serious crime. Agriculture is 
extending, cocoa and rubber plantations are being formed. 44,000 tons of 
eucoa were exported in 1921, Gold output (1921), 85,019 oz. (361,360/.). 
Average number employed in mining industry, 3,500 in 1921. In the 
western parts of the Gold Coast Colony and especially of Ashanti are rich forests 
with excellent timber trees (mahogany, cedar, Ac.), trees yielding fruits, rich in 
oil, rubber-bearing plants, and species yielding gum copal. The country is 
well watered, and with proper restraints on wasteful native farming and 
on over-exploitation, would contain inexhaustible supplies of valuable forest 
products. On the eastern side the forests are sparser, though timber and 
oil trees are common and game plentiful ; the products there are chiefly 
maize, koko-yams, bananas, ground-nuts, and cocoa, the pk^tatiins of whicn 
are rapidly extending. Estimated revenue,' 1921, ^36,000/. (Customs duties, 
328,000/., railways, 250,000/.). Estimated expenditure,^ 1921, 300,000/. 
(including 163,000/. on railways). ^ 

The Northern Territories lying to the north of the parallel *of 8* N. 

vr ^ Thwe are a rough ntimate only, as the Gold Coast Colony, Ashanti and the 

Northern Territoilps are administered financially as a single unit. 
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lat., bounded on the wftst «and north by the French possessions and on 
the east by Togoland, were placed under British protection in 1901. They 
are administered, under the Governor, by a Chief Commissioner with his 
headquarters at Tamale. The coiAitry is divided into two provinces under 
Commissioners ; the Southern Province, with headquarters at Tamale, which 
is also the heaihinarters of the Chief Commissioner ; and Northern province, 
with headquarters at Navarro. Population (1921), 627,914 ; Europt'ans 
(1921), 19. Chief towns. Tamale, 4,000 ; Navano, 15,000. Area, 31,100 
feijiuiro miles. The INlohamnicdans have subataniial mos([ues ; there are Roman 
Catholic and other missions. Government schools have been established at 
Tamale, Gamhaga, Lorha, and Wa. There is a trade school witli accommo- 
dation ultimately ([or 120 boys. Good permanent roads are being made. 
The croj)a grown incKide dagarti bean, cassava, Guinea corn, groiind-nut, 
millet, pigeon pea, cotton, sisal hcini). Livestock, 1921 : cattle, 69,500 ; 
sheep and goats, 242,400; donkeys, 500 ; horses, 2,550. Gold-bearing 
quartz and alluvial deposits, and mica, exist. 

The Bank of British West Africa, Ltd. and the Colonial Bank operate 
in the Colony and A«;haiiti. For currency, sec p. 2i-5. For small purchases 
cowries are still used in the Northern Territories. TIic natives tend to melt 
down the silver and nickel coins for ornaments. West African currency 
notes iu circulation at March 31. 1922, amounted to 1,079,000/. 

Governor of the Gold Coast. — Brig. -General Sir F. G. Guggisherg, 
K.C.M.G., D.S.O., R.E. 

Chief Comvimioncr of Ashanti. — C. 11. Harper^ C.M.G., O.E.E, 

Chief Commissioner of Xorlhcrn Tcrri(orics.~~ A. J. Philhrick. 


SIERRA LEONE. 

The Colony of Sierra Leone originated in the sale and cession, in 1783, 
by a native King to English settlers, of a piece of land intended as a home 
for natives of Africa who were waifs in London ; and later it was used as a 
settlement for Africians rescued from slave-.ships. It lies between French 
Guinea on the north and the Republic of Liberia on the east and south-east. 
Sierra Leone proper consists of a peninsula about 26 miles long, and 12 
miles broad, with an area of about 300 square miles, terminating iu Cape 
Sierra Leone. The Colony of Sierra Leone extends from the Searcies River 
on the north, to the border of Liberia on the south, ISO miles. It extends 
inland to a distance varying from 8 to 20 mile» and includes the Yellaboi 
and other islands towards the north, as well as Sherbro and several smaller 
islands to the south, but the Isles de Los were ceded to France under the 
Convention of 1904. There are in the Colony Executive and Legislative 
Councils, nominated. 

Area of the Colony 4,000 square miles approximately ; population (census 
1921), 85,1^3. ^^Kuropeana, 19^1, numbered 1,161. The birtji-rate (1921) 
was 17 per thousand, and Jlie death-rate 24 ; infantile mortality is very high, 
being 30 per cent, per 1,000 births (average 1917-19), and appears to be in* 
cressing. Chief town, Freetown, 44,142 inhabitants (1921), headquarters of 
H.M.'s forces in West Africa. The battalion of the West African Frontier 
Force has its headquarters at Dam on ^he Moa River. Freetown, the greatest 
seaport in ^yost AfiTca, is a second-class Imperjal coaling-s^tion, with an 
excellent harbour. 
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In 1921 there were 177 elementary and intermediate schools, with an 
average attendance of 7,135 ; gi’ants-in-aid to the assisted schools, 150 in 
/lumber, 6,495Z. The assisted schools arc all denominational, belonging to 8 
missionary societies. There were 10 se/JUmdaiy schools in the Colony, 8 of 
w'hich are missionary institutions, w4iile the rcmafnder are owned jirivately. 
Graiits-in-aid to 3 assisted schools, 346/. There is a Government Model 
School (secondary), w ith average attendance of 288. In the rrotectoratc arc 
the following Government institutions : the Bo School, for the sons of Chiefs, 
the Jala Agricultural Training •College, and 4 Anglo-vernacular schools. 
Fourah Bay College is affiliated to the University of Durliam. There arc 
5 ^lohammcdan schools in the Colony, wdth an average attendance (1921) of 
396. Training classes for teachers arc attached to the i^o and Government 
Model Schools. Police force at end of 1921 had aii*airthorised strength of 
325, including 7 Euro])can officers. In 1921, 96 persons were convicted in 
the Supreme Court, and 3,178 in othet courts. 
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The re^'cnue in 1921 from Customs W’as 338,962/.; the raihvay, 162,000 /. ; 
lic.enccs, 73,000/.; court fees, 23,000/. 

Net public debt, December 31, 1921, l,73(^,00p/. 

Principal imports, 1921 : Cotton manufactures, 359,000/. ; coal, 25,400 
ons, 153,000/. ; spirits, 30,195 gallons, 37,000/. ; tobacco manufactured, 
38,000 lbs., 21,000/. ; tobacco unmanufactured, 1,141,000 lbs., 92,000/. ; 
(*il (kerosene), 360,000 gallons, 35,000/. Principal exports, 1921 ; Ginger, 
560 tons, 12,695/. ; kola nuts, 2,511 tons, 313,600/. ; palm kernels, 40,409 
tons, 685,000/. ; palm oil, 191 tons, 7,700/. ; piassava, 742 tons, 13,000/. 

Imports from United Kingdom in 1921, 1,225,000/. ; exports thereto, 
1,054,000/. 

The tonnage of vessels entered and cleared in the foreign trade is given as 
follows (excluding vessels in Admiralty service) : — 
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A Government railway, a single line of 2ft. 6in. gauge, is open from 
Freetown to Pendembu, near the Liberian frontier, a length of 227 J miles. 
From Boia Junction, 64 J miles from Frc^towui, a bra’i/gh line runs to 
Kamabai, a distance of 104 miles; and a further^extension to Baga in the 
Koinadiigu District is contemplated. There is also a mountain section from 
Freetowm to the official quarters at Hill Station, a distance of 5j miles. 
There are over 1,100 miles of telegraph and telephone lines. Jn 1921, 
1,503.000 postal packets were dealt^with in the Colony; money order 
transactions a«iounted to 84,541/. There are 536* miles of combined 
telegraph and Klephono wires in operation. There are 43 posi offices and 
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postal agencies. At the end of 1921 there were 5,389 depositors in the 
savings bank with 77,169Z. (inclusive of interest) to their credit. The West 
African Silver Cuirency was introduced in 1913 (see under Nigeria, p. 265), 
and in 1920 West African Alloy ^loinage was put into circulation; but 
British coins ai e still largely used. Currency notes of the United Kingdom 
and Nigeria are in circulation. The Bank of Biitish West Africa and the 
Colonial Bank have their headquarters at Freetown. 

The Protectorate, —On March 7, 1913, an Order in Council was issued 
providing for the administration of the Protectorate of SieiTa Leone. The 
Order applies to the territories, not being portions of the Colony of Sierra 
Leone, lying between the sixth and tenth degrees of north latitude arid 
the tenth and foui-'Leeuth degrees of west longitude, and beginning at the 
extreme southerly point of the Colony on the Anglo-LibCrian boundary, 
as delimited under the provisions cf the Anglo- Liberian Conventions, 
November 11, 1885, and January 21, 1911. The Protectorate extends 
inland about 180 miles. 

The Governor and CommanJer-iu-Chief for the time being of the Colony 
of Sierra Leone is also the Governor of the Pro#^ectorate. Authority is 
given to the Legislative Council of Sierra Leone, by ordinance, to exercise and 
provide for giving effect to the powers ami jurisdiction acquired by the Crown. 

The Protectorate has an area of 27,000 square miles, and a popu- 
lation, according to the census of 1921, of 1,456,148. The Protectorate was 
proclaimed August 21, 1896, and the whole territory has been divided 
into 3 Provinces, each of which is placed under a European commis.sioner. 
Circuit courts are held at the chief centres of population ; convictions 
in 1921, 23. There are also district commissioners’ courts, chiefs’ 
courts for purely native cases (not serious crime), and combined courts {a 
chief and a non-native) for small debts and trivial misdemeanours (assaults, 
abusive language) arising between native and non-native. The chief articles 
of imports are cotton goods, spirits, hardware and tobacco ; the chief exports 
are palm kernels, kola nuts, and palm oil. There aie several mission and 
Mohammedan schools. A Government school for the sons and nominees of 
native chiefs was established at Bo in the Railway district of the Protec- 
torate on March 1, 1906. The school, which is under European supervision, 
opened with 18 pupils; at the end of 1921 there w'ero 140 pupils. An ele- 
mentary school was opened at the end of 1915 ; there are also 3 Government 
Anglo- Vernacular Seliools. An Agricultural Training College was established 
by the Government in 1919, with 80 jnipils. There are over 92 non- 
Government schools, of which 49 are assisted by the Government. 

Govermr. — A. R. Slater ^ C.M.G., C.B.E. 

Books of Reference. 

Gambia, Gold Coast and Sierra Leone. 

ITie Annual Blue Books of the various Colonies, and Reports thereon. 

The Colons'll Ofiiife List. Annual. 

The GauilJa Colony and Protectorite. An Official Handbook. Londo:.. 

Gold Coast HaudhooW. H.v*!. Stationery Office, London, 1920. 

Report of a Committee on Trade and Taxation for Brtish West Africa (Cmd. 1800). 
London, 1922. 

Sieri'a l^^eone Handbook.' H. M. Stationery Office, London, 1920, 

Statistical Abstiact for the Colonies. Annual. 

ALldridge (T. J.), The Sherbro and its vainterland. London, 1901.— A Transformed 
Colony. Sieiw Leone ' London, 1910. 

jir 0 ker(F. B.), The Gambia Colony, London, 1905. 
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Armiiagt (C. FI.) and Montaro {k. F.), The Ashanti Can%>aipn of 1900. London, 1901. 
(Lmile), La Politique indigene de TAngleterre en Afrique occidentale. Paris, 

1912. 

Barrow (A. H.), Fifty Years in Western Africa. London. 1900. 

CardinaU (k. W.), The Natives of the NorthA-u Territories oi the Gold Coast. London, 
1920 • 

Ciaridge (W. W.), A History of the Gold Coast and Aslianti, from the Earliest 
Times to the Twentietli Century. 2 vols. London, 1915. 

Crookt (J. J.), A History of Sierra Leone. Diihlin, 1903. 

Fuller {'^iT Franci.s c.), A Vanished H' nasty — Aslianti. London, 1920. 

Gauni (Mar\), Ahuie in West Africa.^ 2nd ed. London, 1912. 

Georgt (C.), The liise of British West Africa. IjOiidon, 1903. 

Hayford (C.), Gold Coast Native In.stitntion.s. London. 1903. 

Johnston ('<ir Harry), The Colonisation of Africa. Cantbridpe, 1899. 

Kingaley (Mary H.), Travels m'NVost Africa. Loiulon, 1897.— West African Studies^ 
2nd ed. London, 1901 —The Story of West Africa. London, ^8119. 

Kitson (H. 15.), T!ie Gold Coast. (Geo rraphh-al Journal, Novernber, 1916). 

Lukneh (H. C.). A Bibliography of Sierra Leone. Oxford, 1010. 

Lucas{C. P.), Historical Geography of tlH; British Colonies. West Africa. .3rd edition, 
revised to end of 1912 by A. B. Keith. Oxford, 1913. — The Partition and Coloni.sation of 
Afrira. London, 1922. 

^fnrlnUla7^. .), I'he Red Book of West Africa, fiondon, 1920. 

Mor^l (E. D.), Affairs of West Africa London, 1902. 

Newland (H. O.), Sierra L^no : its people, prodncfs. and secret societies. London, 1916. 
Ortroz{V\ Van). Conventions Internationales concerriant I'Afrique Brnssels, 1899. 
Powell(K. 8. Baden), The Downfall of Prempeh. New ed. London, 1900. 

/ 4 Vv/re(II. F.), The Gambia. Its History, Ancient, MiHliieval and .Modern. London, 191. 
Roth (H. Ling), Great Benin : Its Customs, &o. London, 1903. 

Thomas ('S. W.), Anthropological Repoi-t on Sierra Leone. London, 1916. 

Wallis (C. B.), The Advance of our West African Empire. London, 1903. 


Zuluiand. See Natal. 


ANGLO-EQYPTIAN SUDAN. 

Government. 

The rule of Egypt in the Sudan, after having gradually extended during 
the course of 60 years, was interrupted in 1882 by tlie revolt of the Mahdi, 
wlio, with his successor, the Khulifa, held the country for about sixteen years 
under a desolating tyranny. In 1896 the Anglo-Egyptian army commenced 
operations for the recovery of the lost provinces, and on September 2, 1898, 
the overthrow of the Khalifa was completed. In Novernber, 1899, he was 
overtaken by the Egyptian forces near Gedid, wdiero he w’as slain in battle, 
and his remaining followers taken pri.soncr.s. 

A convention between the British and Egyptian Governments, signed at 
Cairo, January 19, 1899, provides for the administration of the territory 
south of the 22nd parallel of latitude by a Governor-General, ap])omtod by 
Egypt with the assent of Great Britain, and declares the general principles in 
accordance with which the administration shall be carried on. The British 
and Egyptian flags shall bo usevl together ; laws shall be made by proclama- 
tion ; no duties shall be levied on imports frorn Egypt, and 'Uitie%on imports 
from other eftuntries, via the Red Sea, sliall not ejcceed those levied in 
import and export of slaves is prohibited, and special att<mtioB 
shall be paid to the Brussels Act of 1890 respecting the import and export 
of arms, ammunition, and spirits. * , 

The Sudan Ras been divided into fifteen Provinces. The Governors 
of provinces ai^ British Officers of the*Egyptian Army employed under the 
Sudan Government or Brit!sh civil officiais of the Sudan Politfcal Service. 

T T 
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Administration is carried out through British District Commissioners in 
charge of one or more districts into which the provinces are subdivided, 
these units being supervised hy District officials who are still in most cases 
Egyptian officors lent fri^ni the l^gyptian Army, although an increasing 
number of natives of the country are being employed in administrative posts. 

In 1910 a Governor-Gonerars Council was created to assist the Governor- 
General in the discharge of liia executive and legislative powers. All 
ordinances, laws and regulations are now made by the Governor-General in 
Council. 

The Enclave of Lado, Avhich was continued in the occupation of II. AI. 
King Leopold IT, King of the Belgians, during liis reign, by tlie Agreement 
^iigned at Brussels (jn May 12, 1906, reverted to the Anglo- Egyptian Sudan 
on his death, and has been included in the Mongalla province. 

Area and Population. 

Extending southwards from the frontier of Egypt to Uganda and the 
Belgian Congo (approximately N. lat. S'*), a distance of about 1,650 miles, 
and stretching from the Red Sea to the coniini^ of AVadai in Central 
Africa, the subject territory has an area of about 1,014,400 square miles. 
The population in 1922 was estimated at 5,850,000. The Gambela Enclave 
which is situated within the boundaries of Abyssinia, is leased by the 
Sudan Government from the Abys.sinian Government as a Trading Post. 
The Eritroa-Sudan frontier has been completely delimited and demarcated, 
as also has the greater part of the frontier with Abyssinia (see under 
Aby.mnia). The chief towns are; Khartum, i)opul<ation 30,600, the 
capital ; Omdurman (the old JlAwish capital), ])opulation 78,000 ; Khartum 
North, population 34,000*; Haifa, Alerowi^, El Darner, Atbara, Port Sudan, 
Suakin, Kassala, El Dueim, Kosti, El Obeid, Nahud, Wad Medani, Singa, 
and El Fasher. 

Instruction. 

The schools under the Central Authority are classified as follows: — 
There are first the elementary vernacular scliools (Kuttabs), 82 in number 
(December, 1921), situated in all parts of tlie country, and with a total 
number of about 8,391 pupils. In these schools instruction is given to boys 
from 7 to 12 years of age in reading, writing, arithmetic and religion. 
Next there are the primary schools, of which there are now six— at 
Khartum, Omdurman, Wad Medani, Atbara, El Obeid. and Suakin. 
The subjects taught in schools of this class include English, Arabic, 
Alathematics, and the total number of boys in attendance is 1,142. 
After completing their primary course, boys* can proceed to the upper 
school at the Gordon College, or they may bo emjdoyed as clerks or translators 
in Government Offices. The upper .school at Gordon College is attended by 1 7 1 
pupils, some of whom take a course in engineering and surveying, while the 
rest are trained to be teaclicrs in primary schools or translators. There is also in 
the Gordon College buildings a training college attended by 30 students, who 
undergo a tlve f course of .^training, after which they are drafted out as 
Kadis in district cour/s. 'the industrial workshops, of which there 
are at present tw^o, at Khartum and Omdurman. are attended by 260 boy 
apprentices. At Khartum sniith w’ork, carpentry, fitting, &c., are taught, and 
at Omduiman stone-cutting, pottery, and brick-work. A primary school 
lias been constructed adjacent to the Gordon College, and some of the 
boys board in the Gordon College. A start has been made in the 
education of girls by the opening of a training college ii Omdurman and 
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schools at Rufaa, El Obeid, Dongola, Merowe, and Kamlii), whicli 
arc attended by 388 girls altogether. Alfiliatcd to the Gordon College are the 
Wellcoiiie Tropical Roscarcli Laboratories, where investigations are carried 
on in connection with diseases and with the economic products of the 
country. 

The geological survey, the antiquities service, and the natural history 
niiiseirn are also attached to the Education Department. 

•Justice. 

Tlie High Court of Justice for the trial of civil suits comprises the Court 
of Aj)])eal and Courts of original jurisdiction. Judges of the High Court 
sitting singly have general original jurisdiction. Tj^e •Court of Appeal is 
conslitnted by three or more Judges of the High Court .sitting together, all 
Judges of the High Court being meiiil>cis of the Court of Aj)peal. 

The general superintendence of the High Court is vested in the Chief 
Justice. Ill addition to the Chief Justice there are four Judges of the High 
Court, three of whom arc Hritish barristers, and one promoted from the 
Sudan Civil Service, 'ihe High Court sits at Khartum, but judges from 
time to time go on circuit. 

Subordinate to the High Court of Justice in every province is the 
Province Court. This comprises a Province Judge, excc[)t in Khartum 
Province, and District Judges of three grades. Appeals from decisions of a 
District Judge lie to the Province Judge, except in IChartum Province, 
where such apfieals lie to the High Court. Appeals from decisions of a 
Province 'udge lie to the Higli Court. 

In Provinces where there is neither a Higj^ Court Judge nor a specially 
apyiointcd Province Judge the Governor acts as Province Judge, and in any 
District wlicre there is no s})ocially appointed District Judge, the district 
commissioners and assistant district commissioners act as District Judges. 

The Mohammedan Law Courts administer the Moslem religious law in cases 
between Mohammedans relating to succession on death, marriage, divorce, 
and family relations generally, and also Mohammedan charitable endowments. 

Criminal justice is administered either by single magistrates, or courts 
of three magistrates. Judges of the High Court, and District Judges of 
the first and second grades, governors of piovinces,, district and assistant 
district commissioners, are the magistrates. Decisions of courts require 
confirmation either by the Governor of the province or by the Governor- 
General, both of whom have extensive powers of revision. Appeal lies from 
convictions by magistrates other than Governors, where the sentence exceeds 
two months’ imprisonment or 2L fine. 

The Sudan penal code is«an adaptation of the Indian penal code. 

The Legal Secretary fulfils the duties of a Minister of Justice. 


Finance. 

The revenue and expenditure of the Sudan are as follows (£E1 ~ 
£1 Os. 6d.) 


Year 

• 

Revenue | 

Expenditure 

• 

-1 

Year < 

1 Revenue 

Expenditure 

1913(pre-war)i 

1917 . . I 

1918 . . ; 

1919 . , j 

£E 

1,5C8,3G2 

2,196,305 

2,774,689 

4992.792 

jeE 

1,533,065 
1,901,941 
2,336,315 
2.720.513 1 

^ 1920 . 

1921 . 

• 19221 . 

£K 

*4,425,340 

4,069,235 

3,8§0,000 

£E 

3;>64,848 

3,900,242 

3,880,000 

• 


1 Budget estimates. 

T 2 
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The revenue is derivW mainly from Land Tax (£E355,000) ; Animal 
Tax (£E190,000); Royalties (i:E77, 000) ; Customs (c£E487,00<)) ; Railways 
and Steamers (£E1,999,000) ; Posts and Telegraphs (£E149,000). The 
figures are for 1921. ^ * 

From 1914 onwards, tlic figures do not include the revenue and expen- 
dituro of Local Provincial Services, which amounted in 1920 to £E207,091 
and £E186,118 ; 1921, £E234,146 and £E207,022 rospeoUvcly. 


Production and Commerce. 

Tlie Sudan is the: chief .source of the world’s .su])ply of gum arable 
(exports, 1921, 11,023 tons, £E347,000) and ivory {exports 1921, 38 tons, 
£E32,000). Egyptian cotton has beeft siiccessf\iliy established on the Nile, 
as well as in the "I'okcr district of the Red Sea Province, and increasing 
quantities of cotton, which compare favourably with corresponding varieties 
grown ill Egypt, are being jirodnccd annually. The Oezirah imgatinn pro- 
ject (by means of the dam on the Blue Nile at Ktakuar, about 170 miles 
south of KliaTlurn) will enable 100,000 acres to bo put under cotton in a 
few years' time with unlimited scope for extension. Cotton area, 1921, 
84,687 acres ; crop 1921-22 estimated at b, .500 tons. Other products include 
sesame, senna leaves and jmds, ground-nuts, dates, hides and skins, and 
gold. The principal grain crops are dura, a kind of niillet used for making 
bread, and diiklin, E.stiinatcd yield 1920, .512,000 'tons ; and in 1921, 
84,700 tons. 

The cattle trade in the Su^lan sho\vs remarkable growth in recent years, 
and the number exported is increasing yearly. The resson for this is that 
while it is easy for the native to rai^e cattle, the («o\cniment on tlit^ir part, 
through an efficient and wadi -organised Veleriiiary Dcjjartnicnt, is endeavour- 
ing to foster the trade, to eliminate cattle diseases, and to improve the 
quality of live-stock. 

The forests which line the river banks, rich in fibres and tanning material, 
extend to the frontiers of Abyssinia. On the White Nile the forests contain 
valuable trees — the ebony tree, the gum acacia, the bamboo, and the rubber 
creeper. The finest gum forests are in Kordofan, and the best rubber 
in the Bahr el Ghazal. 

Gold is the only mineral at pre.sent being successfully exploited in the 
Sudan, a mine being worked at Gabait. 


Impouts and Export.s. 


Tear 

1 

Imports 1 

Exports 

1 Year 

Imports 1 

Exports ' 

191S(pre-wa'^') 

1917 . . . 

1918 . 

£Fi 

•'^2,100,170 

3,102,117 

4, 024, .582 

\ £lC 

l,ltf>.186 

3,490.665 

3.923,771 

i 1919 . . ! 

i 1920 . . 

1 1921 . j 

£E i 

4,805.745^ 
7,006,866 
6,206,070 

£E 

2,740,7.69 

4. 7 i 2,662 
2,0.57,230 


A Including Oovernment Stores. 

2 Excluding re-exports, which were £EP3 C55 in 1918; £E238,616 in 1917; ££286,613 in 
1918; £E388,810 in lOlc; ££.368,319 in 1920‘* £5261, .303 in 1921. 

Specie (19fil imports ££39,095, re-expoits £E79,82V and Transit /'..rade (£E54,686 in 
1921) are also excluded. ^ ^ 
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Summary of value of mercliantlise imported • and exported showing 
countries of iinportatinii and exportation in 1920 and 1921. 


Inipoife ^ Exports 


Country 


1920 

£E 

1921 

i 

£K 1 

1920 

£E 

1921 

£E 

Ahyssinia 


2(>0,790 

170,135 1 

12,327 

13,95i^ 

Africa (Union of South) 


201,001 

576,014 i 

— 

— 

Arabia . . . • 


16,202 

14 572 I 

40,576 

94,778 

Au.str.Tlia 


— 

1IO„301 i 

— 

12,599 

llelguni . 


— 

37,^.‘'>4 ! 


18,348 

and Uganda 


4,G.',0 

2,067 

» 71 

1,201 

HgviU ^ . 


3,hG8,SSr> 1 

l,38.■),'J^O i 

2,117,785 i 

773,243 

Eriiroa .... 


(‘.8, 1.^)2 

44,.^.S7 

.50,4:)4 ! 

8,990 

France 


14,<)73 

' 74,811 

71,437 ! 

39,8.37 

(In at Ih itiiin . 


],.OOG,670 

2,221.641 1 

2,1.33,051 : 

796,893 

Italy .... 


18,201 1 

SO 053 j 

10.011 

74 2.32 

India and A(U n 


.^>ot.(;u:) 

640,121 

21.6:v7 

7, 18.5 

.r.HI'an .... 

• 

U>,7«»7 

(51,330 1 

7,441 ; 

14,059 

United .Slate.s 


33,s71 

06,213 1 

1(’>5,640 

106,332 

Other eeunt vies 


I7s (H7 

lC2,(r24 

00,562 1 

86.142 

Fostal 1 *01 eels 


ir,(),020 

101,087 i 

0.138 ! 

9. 4(^3 


1 IncJuJtK goo !s <‘f jioii-Egyj>tian oiigin imjKiitod into the Si;dan rid Egypt. 


The following table shows the value of the ])rincii)al imports and exports 
for 2 years : — 



liapoits 

• 

j Exports 

Art clcs 



Articles 

! 



1920 


; 

1920 

1921 





£E 

iE 


£E 

£E 

Oates 

146,185 

86,060 

ColTee .... 

407.418 

157,7 1.8 

! C: Itle 

502,897 

201,619 

132,972 

yugar, rellned . 

1,119,^06 

413,773 

! Hhe* p Goats 

460,892 

Tea .... 

131, .508 

38>20 

Dura (Millet) . 

90 614 

285,972 

Whe.at and Coin 

41.037 

53-558 

yi;una 

12,012 

9,9S1 

W'heiit Hour 

22.> 636 

139,317 

Charcoal . 

60,872 

8,621 

T()l>acco 

163,179 

IHO.CjOl 

! Cotton, ginned 

1,6(.’5,742 

87,264 

978.893 

Coal .... 

290.917 

638,316 

1 ,, seeds . 

i Gold . 

! 05,999 

Cutton fabj ic.4 . 

1,486,283 

1,081,929 ! 

17.832 

20,167 

Iron and 'letd l 

373,266 i 

.578, (;23 

: Gum 

666,925 

346,863 

Miichinery ^ 

44<),075 

! 3.56,02> ! 

j Unit 8 & Skins 


^03,^ . . . j 

7"'306 i 

1 M,408 1 

1 (ntitanned) . 

21.3,728 

78,819 

27,832 

F/Hn»ty sacks . | 

170,003 1 

' 83,890 ! 

1 

j Ivory . . j 

32.410 

SesaU’O . . j 

! 397,628 

269,126 




! OnklMi . ' 

44.392 

.56.877 


A Iron ai d bt« el tiuislied and mamifactures thereof. 
2 Includes inotoi-cars, steaiu eugiuoN, &c. 


Internal Communications. ^ ^ 

The railway from Wadi Haifa to Khar?um, which was constnicted for 
military purposes during, the rc-coin|uest, was Acclarcd open for general 
trathc on December 12, 1899. A connection with the Red Sea at Port Sudan 
was opened in October, 1905, a connection to Karsiifla in Dongolj^ province 
in 1906, and an extension of the lim^ to Sennar aud hil Obeid was opened 
for traflic in ^brnary, 1912. The total length of liife is, apj^)ioximately 
1,500 miles. 'ij|ie gauge is 5ft. 6in. 
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All navigable arms of kbe Nile and its tributaries between Assuan (Egypt) 
and Rejaf are served by a fleet of Government passenger and cargo steamers 
which maintain a regular scheduled service over more than i!,500 miles of 
water. » 

There is telegraphic communication with Egypt, Erythrea, and Abyssinia, 
and also wireless communication with Gambela in Western Abyssinia There 
are 11 wireless stations with ranges varying from 150 to 400 miles. At 
the beginning of 1921 there were 4,G50 miles of telegraph line open, and 
7,381 miles of wire. There are 81 stationary Post and Telegraph Offices 
and il travelling Post Offices. 

Governor -Gcncml and Sirdar. — Major-General SirL. 0. F. Slack, K.R. K., 
C.M.G. 

Legal Sccreta/ry. Sferrif, Esq., C.B.E. 

Financial Secretary.— Co]. Sir E E. Lernard, K.H. E., C.M.G. 


Books of Eeference. 

1. Official Puklicatioks.*' 

Handbook of tlie Sudan. Coni])iled in the Int.Hlligencc Division of the War Office, 
London. Annual. — Annual Ucporls by the lligb Coniinissioncr in Egypt on Egyj)t 
and the Sudan. — Sudan Gazelle, monthly. — Sudan Aimaiiao uoin])iled in tlie Intelligence 
Department, Cairo, — Jli.story (*f the Sudan Oami>aig)i (Colville), 1889, 2 vols. — He])ort on 
Forests of Sudan by Mr. Muriel. — Traffic Uegjjlations, Sudan Railways. — Sudan Customs 
Monthly and Annual Statements of Trade with Foreign Countric.s and Egypt.— Central 
Economic Ib»ard Monthly and Anmial Heports. — Sudan Postal Giiitie.— Notes for 
Travellers and Sportsmen in the Sudan.— Sudan Notes and Records. 


2. Non-Official Publications. 


hiudel'er's Egypt. 

Budge (Sir E. A. W.). The Egy])lian Sudean, its Tli.story and Monuments, 2 vols., London, 
1907 —By ami Tigris. Londoj), 1920. 

Chapman (A), Savage Sudan. Lot:don, luM. 

Firth (C. M.). The Arcljeido-ical Survey of Nubia. (Rej)ort for 1909 -10 of the 
Egyptian Survey l)ei)aitinent). Cairo, ]t>i:). 

Mamiirhael {]l. A.), A H i -tory of tlie Arabs in tho Sudan. 2 vols. C!ambridgo, 1022. 

Macmillan’s Guide.s ; Guide to Egv]>t and the Sumu. 7th ed. London, 1910. 

Martin (P. V ), The Sudan in Evolution. London, 1921. 

Peel (Hon. S.), The Binding of the Nile, and the New Soudan. London, 1904. 

8choenfrld{E. D.), Erytliraa und der Agyptischc Sudan. Berlin, 1904. 

Slaftn Pasha. Feuer und Sehwcrt iin Smlan. Leipzig, 1895. [English Translation by 
Major Wingate. London and New York, 1895.) 

St ractosrh Erwacliendo Agrarlander. Nation, 'illandwirlschafL in Agypten und im 
Sudan nnter englischem Kiidloss. Berlin, 1910. 

Sudan Caini^aign, 1890-09. By .an Officer. Ijoiidon, 1890. 

Sykes (C. A.), Service and Sport on the Tropical Nile.* London, 1903. 

Traill (H. I> ). From Cairo to too Soudan Frontier. London, ISOii. — Lord Cromer’s 
Biography Loudon, 1897. — England, Eg>pt, and llie Sudan. London, 1900. 

iFttrd (John), Our Smlan, its Pvramid.s and Progress London, 1904. 

TFtnf/atd (Lt.-Coh, C.B.), Mahdiism and the Sudan, 1881-90. London, 1891. Ten Years 
in theMahdrs Camp (from the original MS. of Father Ohrwalder). London, 1892. England, 
Egypt, and the Sudan. Lombm, 1896. 

The worki?;, of jn?nv travellers mav bo consulted, among them being those of Baker 
(1867-73), Colbonio (188.3). Colston yi 878), De Cosson (1873), Ensor (1-^75-76). Felkin 
(1879-80), Jephson (1887-88), .XinUcr (1875-76), Grant (1804). Lcjean (1860-61), Pethcrick 
(1852), Marno (1873-75), Schweinfnrth (1868-71), Bpckc(1863). Russegger (1838). Also see 
Bibliography appended to Dr. Budg^^’s ‘The Egyptian Sudan. 

See also under Egypt, below. 
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BRITISH MANDATED TERRITORIES* IN AFRICA (TAN- 
GANYIKA. SOUTH-WEST AFRICA, CAMEROON, AND 
TOGOLAND). 

TANGANYIKA TERKITOKY (LATE GERMAN EAST AFRICA). 

Government. — German Kast Africa was conquered in 1918. As tlio 
com[ue8i ot the Territory jiroceeded, Civil Administration was established 
pari passu and the whole Colofly pas.'^ed under the etfoctivo control of 
the present Administration in the bejiinnin^ of 1919, when the forces 
engaged in military operations were finally evacuated. The country has been 
divided between the liritish and Belgians, and is to be administered under 
mandates a])proved by the League of Natitms. In Max h 1921 tlie di.strict ot 
U jiji and jiortions of the districts of Bukoba and H.jiji, formerly administered 
l>y the Belgians, were handed over* to British jurisdiction. The oflicial 
designation of the sphere under British occupation is now “Tanganyika 
Territory ” with head([Uarters at Dar-es-v^alaara. The Sultan of Zanzibar's 
rights over the narrow ^trip of coast territory were acquired by Germany 
in 1890 for a payment of 4,000,000 marks. 

Under an Order in Council, dated .Inly 22, 1920, the Territory is admin- 
istered by a Governor, who is assisted by an Executive Council, all of whose 
incniber.s arc nominated. There is no provi.'<ioii for the representation of 
white settlers, but the Governor is enjoined to respect native laws and 
custom unless they are opposed to justice or morality Rights in nr in 
relation to any public lands ve.st in the Governor, but the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies may appoint, if be sees lit, another trustee or trustees 
to exorcise such right. • 

Area and Population. — The Territory extends from the Umba River 
on the north to the Kovuma River on the south, the coast-line being about 
500 miles in lengtli, and includes the a«ijacent i.shinds. The northern 
lioundary runs approximately north-west to Lake Victoria at the intersection 
of the first parallfl of southern latitude with the eastern shore (Mohiiru 
Point). The boundary on the west starts at a point where the frontier 
between the Uganda Protectorate and ex-German East Africa cuts the River 
Maviimba, and follows loughly the eastern boundary of the former districts 
of Ruanda and Urundi to Lake Tanganyika. The western boundary then 
follows the middle of Lake Tanganyika to its southern end at Katanga 
(formerly Bismarckburg), whence it goes south-east to the northern end of 
Lake Nya.sa. Rather less than half-way down the lake the boundary turns 
east and joins the Rovuina River, whose course it follows to the sea. The 
total area is ab >ut 365,090 square miles. Dar-os-Salaam is the capital, 
population, 15,000. 

The native population consists mostly of tribes of mixed Bantu race, 
and was enumerated for the Territory at 4,107,000 (April 1921), the coloured 
population (other than native) being 15,000. Aocoiding to German law 
every native born after 1905 is free, but a mild serfdom was continued under 
Gorman rnl^. Legislation to provide for^the abolition ..of t^e status of 
slavery was in the course of preparation in 1922. The total white population 
is 2,447. 

Education.—The work of educational reconstruction began in 1919, 
and the appointment of a Director was made in 1920. There are*now some 
60 Government schools in the Territory, attended byiibout 3,600 children 
under 71 natii teachers. ♦There are no European teachers at present on the 
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staff. There are both R otestant and Roman Catholic missionary societies 
working in the Territory. 

Defence. — Three battalions of Jbhe King’s African Rifles are stationed in 
the Territory. The police* force coiibisted (1921) of 1,790 all ranks. 

Resources. — The forests of the Taiiganika Territory are most numerous 
in the north on the sh'T«‘S and islands of Lake Victoria Nyanza, in the 
north-east on Mount K'lim.mjaro and other mountains in the Arusha district, 
in the east along the Parc and Usambira <:-ange.s in the Ulugnru and Nguu 
mouniains, and in the coast distm ts of Uuiiji. Kilwa, and Lindi. The 
total area under forest is approximately 2,7u0,.000 a< res, of which about 
2, 17b, 000 acres are incindod in the Covernment forest reserves. The 
number of limber preducing species is large and includes the following — 
Conifers; cedar, juniperus proeera, and two species of yellow' wood. Hard 
woods: chlorophora exeelsa (reseinhliif!> Burma teak), ocotea usambarensis, 
pteiocarpUvi bnssei, parinarinm holstii, pygeiiin africanurn, and afzelia 
cuanzeiisis. Ebony is plentiful near the coast, and gum copal and wild 
rubber exist. Bamboo and baobab forests are lound^and may prove suitable 
for the manufacture of paper-pnlp. 

There are a number of plantations of coco-palms, coffee (on the higher 
landsb caoutchouc, sugar, cotton, cardamom, cinchona. Fibre plants, 
especially sisal, are successfully cultivated. 

All animal census was tskim during 1921 and showed a total number of 
8,147,000 cattle and 3,405,000 sheep and goats. 

Minerals known to exist within the I’rotectorate are : Coal, iron, gold, 
lead, copper, mica, and salt. Agates, topaz, moonstones, tourmalin, and 
quartz crystals are found, and tgariiets in large quantities. A Mining Order 
came into operation during 1921 and prospecting became very active. 

Finance, — The revenue of the Territory for the year ending March 31, 
1921, was 1,232,844/. (made up of ordinary revenue 946,844/., and grant-in- 
aid 316,000/.), and tlio expenditure w'a.s 1,389,354/. The chief items of 
revenue ill 1920-21 were: licences, taxes, etc., 442,20^/.; cn.stoms, 188,200/. ; 
railways, 156,377/.; fees of court or office, etc., 71,644/.; port and marine, 
30,666/.; post and telegraphs, 27,970/. Kevemio for 1921-22, 1,120,000/.; 
expenditure, 2,214,000/. ; estimate for 1922-23, revenue, 1,209,000/. ; ex- 
penditure, 3,009,000/. 

Trade and Shipping*. — Tlie imports in 1921 were valued at 1,426,125/. 
(exclusive of bullion aud sj>ecie) ; exports at 1,243,870/. 

The chief oxpoits in 1921 wert; ; Sisal (7,923 Ions, 238,171/.), cotton 
(1,096 tons, 118,619/.), bides (250 tons, 11, 333/., b skins (106 tons, ll,6i0/.), 
copra (4,514 tons, 100.318/.), cidlee (3,827 toms, 138,397/.), ghee (630 tons, 
31,793/.), wax (183 tons, 11,409/.), ground-nuts (8.448 tons, 141,475/.), 
grain (19,449 tons, 183,144/.), sim-sim (1,386 tons, 28,863/.). The chief 
imports weio: Cotton piece-good.s (687,908/. ), I ood.s tuffs (129,1 57/. ), kerosene 
(49,069/.), oigaivttes (1.5,990/.), tobacco (26,645/.), spirits (35,603/.), wines 
and beer (l§,58q^), building materials (36,714/.), coal (25,419/.), mavhinery 
(37,930/.), sundry iron and stec^hnanufactures (34,218/.). 

In 1921, 641 .steamers \exclusive of coastal boats but including steamers 
on Lake Tanganyika) of 1,040,000 ton.s, and 7,64S dhows of 144,000 tons, 
entered the various ports from places beyond the Territory. 

The chief seaports ate Dar-es-Salaam, Tanga, Bagamoyo, Pangani, Kilwa, 
Lindi, and Alikindai^i, but few of these are aocevssible to oceaq-going vessels, 
though gradtial improvements are Indug introduced, 
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Communications.—Motor transport is at prilseuC possible on only a 
few good roads, but the expansion of trade will, in course of time, necessitate 
the construction of roads suitable for motor traflic and the establishment of 
motor transport services to act as feeders ^ the railways. 

There are two railway lines in the Protectorate— the Tanga railway from 
Tanga to NuW Moshi (220 mih e), commt'nced in 1905 and completed in 
Kebniary. 1912, and the Central Railway (780 miles) from Dar-es Salaam to 
Kigonia, completed in February, 1914. The tramline between Nindi and 
Manasi was re opened for a lengtKof 44 miles. The ports of Lake Victpi'ia 
are .served by the steamers of the Ugan<la Marine ; those on Lake Nyasa by 
tlie Nyasa Govemnient steamers ; and a Belgian service, together with a small 
.steamer belonging to the Tanganyika Territory Goverment, maintains 
comniiinications on Lake Tanganyika. Dar-es-Salaam is in telegraphic com- 
mnnication with the coast towns, Zanzibar, Mombasa, and many inland 
centres. 

'fbere are 43 [>ost offices and telegraph stations. 

Tlie German rnnee (10 -= 1/.) wa.s current until the East African shilling 
was adopted. Four banks, with nuineious branches, are operating. 

Govenroi' and Commauder-in-Chief — Sir H. A. Byatt, K.C.M.G. 

Chief Secretary — A. C. Holli.s, C. M.G., C. B.E. 


Books of Eeference. 

Repttft oil 'ran^s^anyika Teintory (Ctnd. l!2S). London, 1021. 

CalvMt(\ P.), (iHnuan Ka'it Afr'ca. London, 1917. 

Fonr,k(l{.), Deut-'icli-Oslafrika Berlin, 1900. 

JodKon (V. S.), llie Tanganyik'j Territory, l.oinlon^ 1020, 

C.). German Last Africa, Gfooruidncal Journal, March, 1918. 
Tanganyika Handbook. II M, Stationery Ofllce, London, 1920 


SOUTH-WEST AFRICA. 

Situation and Physical Features. — This country is bounded on the 
north by Portugue se West Africa, on the west by the Atlantic Ocean, on 
the south and sontlierii poition of the eastern boundary by the Cape 
Piovince of the Union, and on the remainder of the eastern boundary by 
the Bechuanalaiid Protectorate. Attached to it is the so -called Cupiivi 
Zipfel, a narrow strip extending fiom the northern corner of the eastern 
boundary on East Long. 21® to the Zambesi River, w'hich it meets at a point 
close to the 25th degree. This strip is bounded on the north by Portuguese 
West .Africa and Northern Rhodesia, and on the south by the Bechuanalaiid 
Protectorate. 

On the western coast, a strip varying from 60 to 100 miles in width 
and extending from the Orange River in the south to the Ugab River, which 
borders on what is known as the Kaokoveld, consists of barren desert, and 
this Is also th^ case in that portion of the G^ieat Kalahari dopreoiion which 
is included in the country on its eastern boundary.^, 

The Knnene River and tlie Okavango, wliich form portions of the northern 
border of the country, and the Orange River in tltp south, are the only 
permanently running streams. But there is a .system of great sandy dry 
river beds tliroughout the country, in which Water can generally be obtained 
by sinking shaBow wells;, these are the Keisib, Swalcop, Omaruru and 
Ugab oil the weA, the Fish River in the 3outh, the Nosob and the Elephant 
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Uivers in the south-east, iind a series of what are known as Omurainba in the 
north-west, with numerous smaller stream beds. In the Giootfoniein area, 
which geologists describe as a “karst” region, there are large supplies of 
underground water, but except fo» a few springs, mostly hot, there is no 
surface water throughout the country. Much, however, has been done to 
improve matters by boring, which has almost always been successful if the 
site for the bore-hole is well chosen. Water conservation by means of dam- 
making is being encouraged by the Administration, several extensive 
schemes have been prepared and are receiving sympathetic consideration. 

Government and Administration:— The country was annexed by 
Germany in 1884, but early in the late war it was invaded by the Military 
Forces of the Union Houth Africa, and on July 9, 1915, wa-; surrendered 
to them at Khorab. It is now administered by the Union under a Mandate 
from the League of Nations, dated I4cceniber 17, 1920. The law's of the 
Union, subject to local modifications, if requiredj may be applied to the 
country and are gradually being introduced. 

The Administration is conducted from Windhoek, and the country is 
divided into 17 Districts controlled by Magistrates.* In addition there is a 
Native Commissioner in Ovambolarid in the extreme north, who keeps in 
touch with the Ovambos living there and recruits natives for the railw'ay 
system and for the working of the diamond fields at Luderitz. There is 
also a sub- Native Commissioner stationed at Kuving Kuru on the Okavango 
River with similar duties. 

Windhoek, the capital, is situated in the centre of tlie territory, and with 
its surrounding district contains a population of 4,196 Europeans and 13,160 
Natives. « 

Tlie administration has been vested by the Union Parliament in the 
Governor-General of the Union, who has delegated his powers to an Adminis- 
trator with full authority to legislate. In this respect he now' has the 
assistance of an Advisory Council consisting of nine members, and at present 
composed of four Germans, four South Africans, and one official, the latter 
representing the interests of the Natives. 

Admhiis'rator , — Gijsbert Reitz llofmeyr, C.M.G, 

The chief executive ofticer for the country is the Secretary for South- 
West Africa, Major J. F. Herbst, C.B.E. 

Area and Population. — The total area of the country is about 
322,400 square miles. 

The European population according to the figures of the 1921 Census 
amounts to 19,432. The Native population is, estimated at about 208,000. 
As large areas of the country, particularly along the coast and in the north, 
arc uncivilised, it has been impossible to procure precise figures. In particular 
it has been difficult to estimate the numbers of the Bushmen, who still exist 
in considerable numbers in the north-eastern portion of the country. 

Of the 19,432 European inhabitants 7,855 are Germans. The remainder 
are almostfall SrcAith Africans, and farmers by profession. 

The principal native races olSouth-W^est Africa are the Ovafiahos, Hereros, 
Bergdamaras or Klipkaffirs, Hottentots and Busbipen. 

The Ovambos are a Bantu race and follow agriculture as a pursuit. They 
still possess to its full ‘extent tribal organisation and are fairly well armed, 
but have given no trouble since the British occupation of the country. The 
Germans iq pre-waf times exercised no authority whatever^ over them and 
never entered their territory. 
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The Hereros are a pastoral people wlio formerly owned enormous herds 
of cattle. The Germans in dealing with tlicse people ])ursued a policy of 
oppression, with the result that in 1904 tliey rebelled and 75 per cent, of 
them were destroyed. Their tribal organiiatioii has cornpletcdy disappeared 
and they are now scattered through<»ut the country on farms and in the 
ditTerent towns, where they form the ordinary source of labour. Owing to 
ihc fact that formerly tribal organisation was ba.*<ed on the ownership of 
cat lie and that they have consequently for generations been familiar with 
cattle and their ways, the Herer^ rnakes an excellent herd. It is not^an 
unusual thing for a member of this race to have charge of 3,000 head and to 
know each one individually. Since the British occupation of the country 
the Hereros liave considerably increased in numbers and in animal wealth. 

The Bergdamaras are, it is believed, also of Bantu* oi*igin, though some 
autliorities hold that they belong rather to the Hottentot race whose 
language they now speak. They are an inferior tribe and were alternatively 
the slaves of the Hereros and the Hottentots in pre-European days, as the 
former or tlie latter prevailed in the constant struggles that were going on 
between them. 

The Hottentots, so cUlled, consist of two distinct sections: one, whose 
remnants are found in the central portions of the country, being of pure 
native extraction, the source of which is but little understood ; while the 
otlier is composed of tribes whieh have resulted from an admixture of 
European blood in the Cape with the Hottentot races residing there a couple 
of centuries ago, which, after conflict with their European neighbours, 
sought refuge across the Orange River in this country. 

The Bu'^hrnen arc the oldest inhabitants of South-West Africa and are to 
bo found in considerable numbers in its easteri\ portion from Lat. 26° to the 
Northern boundary. There are also remnants of a bushmen tribe in the 
desert wastes just north of Hie Orange River, and in tlio Kaokoveld, in the 
north-north-western portion of the country. These may be of the ‘^Strand- 
looper type. 

Sitiiati-d in the centre of the country just south of the Windhoek district 
is the Bastard Gebiet occupied by a semi-independent race known as the 
Bastards, whose origin is much the same as the second class of Hottentots 
meiilioiied above, with the dilference that tlio admixture of European blood 
is much greater, and that their ordinary language is Cape Dutch. These 
people control their own affairs to a very large extent and are governed by 
a Raad (Council) which is partly hereditary and partly elected. The 
Administration is represented by a Magistrate who assists them with advice 
and takes cognisance of serious crimes. They number about 5,000. 

Education. — Thirty British schools have been established, with 1,250 
pupils. 

Finance. — For the financial year 1921-22 the revenue amounted to 
806,800/. and the expenditure to 796,094/. The corresponding figures 
for the preceding year were 1,601,216/. and 929,386/. The Estimates for the 
year 1922-23 are: revenue 571,300/., expenditure 750,783/. ...» 

The princip*al source of revenue is the tax on diamonds, which is 66 per 
cent, of the gross proceed^ less 70 per cent, of the working costs. Owing 
to the extensive depression in the diamond market, revenue has suffered 
considerably. Work is, however, now (1922) being resumed, and as soon as 
sufficient labour is available it is expected that the diamond output will be 
very appreciably increased; * 

The revenue ^rom Customs is a round sum of £75,000 paid over by the 
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Union Customs Department, whicli has entire control of Customs matters in 
South-West Africa. Tliis figure is an estimate of the sum wliich would 
accrue to the country if it levied its own customs dues at Union rates. 

t 

Production and Industry. — South-West Africa is essentially a stock- 
raising country, the absence of water rendering agriculture, except on a very 
small scale almost impossible, and in point of fact, except as regards maize, 
the requirements of the country in tliis direction cannot be met from local 
sources. So far as stock is concerned th^ country, with the exception of 
the desert strips, is excellent, and even portions of the latter are valuable at 
certain times of the year. Generally speaking the southern half of the 
Territory is suited for the raising of small stock, while the central and 
northern portions *ar© better lilted for cattle. As already mentioned the 
Hereros in earlier days possessed immense herds of cattle, and the Ovambos 
in the north also own numbers. It«is estimated that in 1921 tliere were 
about 400, OOO head of cattle and 2J to 3 million head of small stock 
within the borders of South-West Africa. 

A Land Board has been establisln^d and Government ground is being 
rapidly allotted to suitable applicants on five-yeai« leases with the option of 
purchase on very easy terms as to instalments. Personal occupation is 
essential. As in almost ail cases boring is necessary in order to provide a 
sutlicient 8U]>ply of water, the proceedings of this Board are naturally slow. 

A strong Irrigation Department has been established which now has in its 
possession some 56 drills. It is found that each drill can, on the average, 
])rovide four satisfactory bore-holes in 12 months, and it will be seen, there- 
fore, that only a few farms can he given out each year. They vary in size 
from 7,500 acres in the riortli, to 45,000 in the south. Applications, which 
come mainly from the Union, are far in excess of the existing provision. 

The staple industry is diamonds, which are found along the coast from the 
Orange River to Conception Bay. The fields are alluvial and the deposits 
shallow. The stones are small hut of a very good quality. lu 1920 the 
yield was 606,424 carats, valued at £3,000,000. Other minerals worked 
are copper, rich deposits of which exist atTsuraeb and in the neighbourhood, 
sheelite, wolfram, vanadium, marble and tin. Gold and silver arc known 
to exist hut in too small (quantities to work remuneratively. 

Coimnerce. —Imports and expiorts for 4 years : — 


y ear. 

j IiiiportB. 

Exports. 

i 

I Year. 

[iDjtorls. 

Exqiorts. 


£ 

£ 

1 

1 £ 

£ 

1913 

; 2.171,230 

3,446,220 

j 1920 . 

1 2.180,183 

5, 401,. 385 

1919 

1, 1.135,116 

1,679,534 

j 1921 

11 

1 1,211,364 

1,587,305 


The principal exports are diamonds, the exports in 1920 being 606,422 
carats, valued at 4,265,294/., and in 1921, 167,782 carats, valued at 810,739/. 
In the latter year 40,784 tons of coj)per were exported, valued at 403,798/. 

LuderiV. anrl Swakopmuud. were the two principal harbours. At the 
outbreak of war Union troops'^ were landed at Walvis Bay, And in a very 
short time a railway was built from that port join up with the existing 
line from Swakopmund to the interior, and nowadays the bulk of the 
Imports into the countVy are landed at Walvis Bay, wliich, although strictly 
part of the Union, is administered, so far as possible, as if it formed a portion 
of South- WjBst Africa. 

The Government proposes to develop Walvis Bay as the ijaiu harbour for 
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the service of the conntry. Its situation is central and its natural advan- 
tages are so great that the proposition is bound to be successful. The Bay 
itself is about 7 miles wide and of the same length, and is completely 
shelter«d by Pelican J’oint from the prevailing south-west winds, and, in 
fact, from every other direction except north-north-west, from which gales 
arc almost unknown. The Bay has been surveyed with a view to arriving at 
a decision as to wdiera is the most suitable spot for the construction of the 
harbour works, and it is hoped to commence operations almost immediately 
(1922). 

Swakopmund, which possesses a climate equal to that of any watering- 
place in South Africa, although it lies within the tropics, is now developing 
as a seaside resort and is very popular with the Eiiropeai^ inhabitants of the 
country during the summer months. It is altogether i«eless as a port, owing 
to the shoaling influence of the Bcnguella current. 

CommiLIlicatioiIS. — Por the imrposes of »the campaign in this country 
the railway line, which already existed in the Union between De Aar 
Junction and Prieska, extended through Upington across the Orange River 
and joined up with the existing line from Kalkfontein south to Windhoek. 
The latter lino was of the same gauge as the Cape Railways, but from 
Windhoek through Karihib and Usakos to Swakopmund on the coast and 
Grootfontein and Taunmb in the north-west the pre-war railway was of 
‘Jft. gauge. For military ])urposcs the Union Forces conveited the section 
between Swakopmund and Windhoek to the Cape gauge and connected it 
wifli AValvis Bay, but the railway in the north remains of 2ft. gauge. 

The whole of the railway system, from l)c Aar in the Union to the border 
and within the border, is controlled by the'*S.A. Railways and Harbours 
Department through the Diiectorot Railways, who has his seat in Windhoek. 

The total length of the line inside South-West Africa is 967 miles of 
3ft. 6in. gauge, and 98 miles of 2ft. gauge. There are also 98 miles of 
private line, most of which have been constructed for the service of the 
diamond fields south of Luderitz. A new railway from Windhoek to Gobabis, 
132 miles, is (1922) in course of construction (S/’t. 6in. gauge). 

There arc two trunk telegraph lines to the Union. In addition there is 
the great wireless station at Windhoek which the Germans built lor military 
purposes, and which was able occasionally to comnuniicate direct with 
Berlin. This has been maintained in good order since the occupation, but 
the main instniments cannot be worked owing to the removal by the 
Germans of a few essential parts. It is now under consideration to recon- 
stitute this station as a link in the proposed chain of Imperial wireless 
stations. AYindlioek is in telephonic communication with places as far 
distant as Outjo in the noftli, Gobabw in the cast, Swakopmund in the 
west, and Keetmanshoop in the south. 
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Africa (Cd. 9140, London, 1918) ; and C«pe ParJiainentary Papers, especially the Report on 
Ova.iilM)lan<l (tJ.G. S8/15. Pretoria, 1915). • 

German White Book, No. lil'C, of the Session 1909-10. 

South -West Africa Handbook. H.M. Stationery Otftre, liO^don, 1920. 

Calvtri (A. F ), South-West Africa dming the German occui>ation. London, J1915. 
/rie(L.), Die Merero. Guetensloh, 1906. 

Kellie (J. S ), The Partition of Africa. Loffdon, 1895. 

Tn%Udwestafrika.% Leipzig W9. 

Schultze {Jiv, I.^>, Aus Namaland imd Kalahari. Jena, 1907 
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Tonntien (J.), The Soiitl^Weat African Protectorate. ‘Geographical Journal,’ April, 
1917. 

Wagner (P. II.), The Geology and Mineral Industry of Soutli-We.st Africa. Cape Town, 
1916. 


CAMEROON. 

•Cameroon, lying between British Nigeria and the French Congo, extends 
from tlio coast north-eastwards to the southern shore of Lake Chad. In 
1911 a considerable tract of land was transferred to Cameroon from French 
Congo, the new acquisition being known as New Cameroon. The Colony 
was captured from tlfc Germans by French and British troops in February, 
lOlfi, and is now divided between the British and French. Total area 
191,1 uO square miles; population, 2f;)40,000. The British portion of the 
country is a strip, area about 31,000 s(|uarc miles, stretching from the sea 
along the Nigerian frontier to Jjake Chad and is attached to Nigeria ; Bantu 
negroes near the coast, Sudan negroes inland. The seat of Government was 
at Buea. Victoria and Rio del Rey are important trading stations. There 
are Government schools at Victoria. 

The soil in the coast region is fertile, and numerous valuable African 
vegetable productions grow in profusion. In Victoria, experiments are being 
made towards the cultivation of cloves, vanilla, ginger, pepper, and many 
other products ; an active trade in ivory and palm-oil. The colony is rich 
in hardwood ; ebony is abundant. Gold and iron have been found. Natives 
in the Baincnda division smelt iron. Salt is found in the Keara country, 
Ossidinge Division, and at Batnessing in the Bamenda division. 

There is a poll tax which is estimated to yield 1(5,000/. during the year 
1922-23. llevenue in 1921, 52,000/. ; expenditure, 102,000/. 

Imports into the British Cameroon in 1921, 49,000/.: exports, 34,000/. 
Chief exports : palm kernel.®, rubber, palm oil, ivory, cocoa, kola nuts. 
Chief imports : textiles, spirits, timber, salt, iron wares, flour, kerosene, 
jnotor spirit, coopers’ stores, hardware, and colonial produce. In 1921 
there entered Victoria 67 vessels having a total tonnage of 100,000. 

The mark was in use until July 1, 1922, ou which date British currency, 
similar to that in use in Nigeria, was substituted for it. 

Administrator of British Zone . — The Governor of Nigeria. 


Books of Eeference. 

Canicroon Haudbtjok. II. M. Stationery Office, London, lOJO. 
Calvtrt (A. P ), The Caineroons. London, 1917. 
ifaase(L.), Durchs unbekaimte Kamcrun. Berlin, 1915, 
Semhritzki (E.), Kainerun. Berlin, 1909. 

Zimmermann (B.), Neukainerim. Berlin, 1915. 


TOGOLAND. 

Togoland, between^ the Gold Coast Colony on the west and French 
Dahomey on the east, was surrendered unconditionally by the Germans to 
British and French forces in August, 1914. Area 33,700 square miles; 
estimated cQlourod population (1913) 1,032,000 « estimated European popu- 
lation, 1919, 126. Coast line about 31 miles, but inla4i the territory. 
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between the rivers Volta and Monu, widens to four A five times that breadth. 
On Se[)tember 30th, 1920, the country was divided between France and 
Britain in accordance with the Franco- British declaration of July TOth, 1919. 
The boundary between tlie two spheres Ixtcnds frjm the north-west corner 
in a general direction south-east and south, terminating not far from the 
port of Lome, hut so that no part of the British sphere reaches the coast. 
(See map in the Ykah Book for 19‘i0.) From January 1st, 1921, the area 
allotted to Great Britain, approximately 12,600 square miles, was attached 
for administrative purposes, }>en(Hng the issue of a definite mandate, to*the 
adjacent provinces of the Gold Coast Colony, Ashanti, and the Northern 
Territories, with a p'^pulation, according to 1921 census, of 188,265 (in- 
cluding 20 non-Africans). (For further information jsee under French 
Togoland.) • 

In the British mandated area there is one Government school with 200 
pupils, and Missionary Societies have ^5 schools with 3,900 pupils. 

Hcveiiue, 1918 (English and French zones), 127,444/. ; expenditure 
118,953/. 

Imports and exports jpr six years (the figures for 1920 are not available, 
owing to the handing over of Lome and ralimc to the French Government) : — 


Y cars 

Imports 

II 

Exports |! 

Years | 

1 

Imports 

1 Exports 


£ ' 

£,' |i 

"l 

1 

£ 

£ 

1913 

531,000 

450,(00 |: 

1018 1 

414, .500 

452,570 

1910 

325,5.S4 

286,913 1 !| 

1919 

605,332 

850,744 

,1917 

345,800 

473,774 1 

1921 2 1 

34,000 

46,000 


^ From Lome only. * British mandated area. 


The principal imports are cotton goods, salt, and tobacco. Principal 
exports are palm oil, palm kernels, cocoa, kola nuts, and raw cotton. 

Ad minUtrator of British Zone . — Major F. W. F. Jackson^ D.S.O , R. A. 


Books of Reference. 

T('.goland Handbook. H.M. ISiationcry Office, London, 

A Camera Actress in the Wilds of Togoland. Loudon, 1914. 
Pawarpre (A), Togo. Berlin, 1910. 

Trierenherg (2.), Togo. Berlin, 1914. 
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AMERICA. 


Antigua, Bahamas, Barbados. See West Indiks. 


BERMUDAS. 

Governor, — Lieut, General Sir Joseph John Asscr, K.C.M.G., K.C.V.O., 
(hB. (3,300^. ), assisted by an Executfve ('ouncil of G members (four official) 
appointed by the Crown, a Legislative Council of 9 members (three olficial), 
also appointed by the Crown, and an elected House of Assembly of 36 
members ; 1,436 electors. ^ 

A Colony, with representative government, consisting of a group of 360 
small islands (about 20 inhabited), 580 miles east of North Carolina, and 
677 miles from New York, noted for its climate and scenery; favourite 
winter resort for Americans, who number some 22,000 annually. 

The Spaniards visited the islands in 1515, but tliey liad previously been 
discovered (tlie exact date is unknown) by Juan de Bermudez, after wliom 
they were named. No settlement was made, and they were uninhabited 
until a party of colonists under Sir George Somers was wrecked there in 
1609. A company was forrmKi for the “ Plantation of the Somers Islands,” 
as they were called at first, and in 1681 the Crown took over the Government. 

Area, 19 '3 siiuare miles (12,360 acres, 4,000 under cultivation). Civil 
population at census 1921, 20,127 (7,006 white) ; 12,760 belong to Church of 
England (census 1911). In 1921 the birth-rate was 33 and the death-rate 
18*4 per 1,000 ; illegitimate births formed 19*4 per cent, of the total births ; 
there were 160 marriages. In 1921 there was an exce.ss of immigration 
over emigration of 105. Cliief town, Hamilton ; population, 2,578 Bermuda 
is an important naval base on the North America and West Indies Station, 
with dockyard, victualling establi.shment, Ac. Police force, 1920, 44. 

Education : There are no Government schools in Bermuda, but education 
is compulsory up to the age of 13, and Government assistance is given 
by the payment of grants, and, where necessary, school fees. The aided 
schools must reach a certain standard of efficiency, and submit to Govern- 
ment inspection and control. Jn 1921, 30 aided primary schools, with 2 731 
pupils, received Government grants, 42857. annually. There are 3 garrison 
schools and 2 naval schools ; about 17 other primary schools, and 4 secondary 
schools receiving no Government grant. Cambridge local examinations are 
held in Bermuda. A Government scholar.ship (200/. for 2 years) is provided 
annually to enable youths educated in Bermuda to go abroad to prepare 
themselves for^a Rhodes scholarship. 


- 

1 1913 

i (pro-wfir) 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Revenue 
Expenditure . 

I £ 

; 80,576 

1 87,779 1 

^ 1 
100,447ti 
105,867 1 

£ 

91,645 

90,684 

£ 

119,091 

1 107,240 

£ 

219,753 

1 §6,470 

£ 

201,382 

237,492 
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Ciiief sources of revenue 1921 : customs, 164*269/. ; lighthouse tolls, 
4,;U1/. ; postnl, 23,68f»/. Chief items of expenditure: salaries, public 
works, education. Public debt (1921), 85,000/. 

The chief products are onions, potatots, lily-bulbs, and various kitchen 
•garden vegetables. ^ * 


- 

1 ^913 ! 

1917 1 

1918 

1 

1919 

! 1920 1921 

[ j 

Im])ort.s ^ 
Pbvports 

! £ 

570,575 

90,695 

£ * ^ 

074,493 ! 
207,724 ! 

£ 

692,742 1 
139,825 ! 

£ 1 
792,683 ! 
208,708 

£ \ £“ 

:1, 414,25011, 340,240 
265,8681 224,026 


1 Excluding Government stores from imports. 


• 

Imports (excluding Government stores) from United Kingdom in 1921, 
:35!,2S9/. ; United States, 749,000/.; Canada, 221,152/. 

Food supplies are mostly imported from the United States and Canada, 
and nearly all the expoft produce of P>ermuda goes to the United States. 
The principal imports in 1921 were: provisions, 266,000/.; beef, 48,000/. ; 
bran, 22,400/. ; clotliing, 66,400/. ; cotton goods, 66,000/. ; electrical goods, 
14,000/. ; tloiir, 39,000/. ; hardware, 44,000/. ; oats, 33,000/. ; woollen goods, 
17,000/. ; fuel oil, 46,000/. ; ale, 31,000/. ; spirits, 48,000/. ; coal, 48,000/. 
The [U'incipal exports in 1921 were: potatoes, 92,000/.; other vegetables, 
33,000/,; whisky, 55,000/. 

The re ,:.stcrcd shipping consisted (1920) of 7 steam vessels of 2,189 
tons net, ami 16 sailing vessels of 3,336 tons liet ; total net tonnage, 5,525. 
In 1921 the total tonnage of vessels entered and cleared was 2,387,797 tons, 
of which 1,210,619 were British. 

There are 220 miles of telephono wire under the control of the military, 
and 15 of tclegra])h cable. There is also a private telephone company, 
wliieh has about 1,100 subscribers and upwards of 1,600 miles of wire. 
A telegraph cable connects the islands with Halifax, Kova Scotia, and 
another connects with Turks Island and Jamaica. There were (1921) 19 
post offices in the colony ; the number of letters and post cards dealt with 
in the year 1921 was 2,311,000 ; new.spaper.s, book packets and circulars, 
591,000 ; parcels, 43,840. The post office revenue was 24,262/., and 
expenditure, 9,164/. Savings bank deposits on December 31, 1921, were 
51,766/., to the credit of 2,745 depositors. 

There are two banks in the Island, the Bank of Bermuda, Ltd., and 
the Bank of N. T. Butterfield and Son, Ltd., both local. The Colonial 
Government deals with both. Bills of exchange issued by the Treasury 
Chest Office in the Colony form the basis of exchange with the outside world. 

The currency, weights, and measures are British, but silver coin is legal 
tender to any amount. The British 1/. and 10i\ notes are legal tender. 
The Bermuda Government is also authorised to issue 1/. notes up to an 
amount not exceeding 40,000/. A considerable (juantity of American paper 
is also in circulation, being largely used for rcinittances to the*Unlfed States. 


References: Bermuda in Cblonial Reports. Annual. London. 
A/tfu>fon(Margaret), Glimpses of Life in Bermuda and the Tr 4 )pics. London, 1897. 
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CANADA. 

(Dominion of Canada.) 

Constitution and Government. 

The territories which now constitute the Dominion of C.'uiada came 
under British power at various times, some by settlement and others 
by 'conquest or cession. Kova Scotia wa's occupied in 1628 by settlement 
at Port Royal ; the Hudson’s Bay Company’s Charter, conferring rights 
over all the territory draining into Hudson Bay, was granted in 1670 ; 
Canada was conquered in 1759 and, along with New Brunswick and 
Prince Bdward Islahd, was formally ceded to Great Britain by France 
in 1763 ; Vancouver Island was acknowledged to be British by the Oregon 
Boundary Treaty of 1846, and Brilish Columbia was established as a 
separate colony in 1858. As originally constituted the Dominion was 
comnosed of the provinces of Canada — Upper and Low^er Canada, now 
Ontario and Quebec — Nova Scotia, and New .Brunswick. They were 
united under the provisions of an Act of the Imperial Parliament passed 
in March, 1867, known as * The British North America Act, 1867,’ which 
camo into operation on July 1, 1867, by royal proclamation. The Act 
provides that the Constitution of the Dominion shall be ‘ similar in prin- 
ciple to that of the United Kingdom ’ ; that the executive authority shall 
be vcsto<l in the Sovereign of Great Britain and Ireland, and carried on in 
his name by a Governor-General and Privy Council ; and that the legislative 
power shall be exercised by a Parliament of two Houses, called the ‘Senate’ 
and the ‘ House of Commons.”' 'I'he powers of the Federal Parliament include 
all subjects not assigned exclusively to the provincial legislatures. Provision 
was made in the Act for the a<lmission of British Columbia, Prince 
Edward Island, the North-West Territories, and Newfoundland into the 
Dominion ; Newfoundland alone has not availed itself of such provision. 
In 1869, the extensive region known as Rupert’s Land or the North-West' 
Territories was added to the Dominion by purchase from the Hudson’s Bay 
Company ; the province of Manitoba was erected from this territory, and 
admitted into the confederation on July 15, 1870. On July 20, 1871, 

• the province of British Columbia was admitted, and by an Imperial Order 
in Council Prince Fklward Island was admitted into the confederation 
July 1, 1873, The provinces of Albeitaand Saskatchewan were formed from 
the provisional districts of Alberta, Athabaska, Assiniboia, and Saskatchewan, 
and were admitted to the Union as provinces on September 1, 1905. 

Canadian ministers signed the Peace Treaties with Germany and Austria 
in 1919 on behalf of Canada, thus making a new status for the Dominion. 

The members of the Senate are nominated for life, by summons of 
the Governor-General under the Great Seal of Canada. The numerical 
representation of the Senate by provinces down to 1917 w'aa as follows : 
Prince Edward Island, 4 ; Nova Scotia, 10 ; New Brunswick, 10 ; Quebec, 
24 ; Ontario, 24 ; Manitoba, 4 ; Saskatchewan, 4 ; Alberta, 4 ; British 
Columbia, 3 ; * Total, 87. By the Amendment of the British North 
America Act, 1867 (April, 1915), which came into effect in 1917, 
the Senate consists of 96 senators — nainel}^ 24 from the province of 
Ontario, 24 from Quebec, 10 from Nova Scotia, 10 from New BrunsAvick, 4 
from Prince Edward Island, 6 from Manitoba, 6 from British Columbia, 6 
from Alberta, and 6 from Saskatt'newan. The total number may not 
exceed 104. Each senator must be 30 years of age, a born or j^turalised sub- 
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je<ct, and must reside in, and be possessed of prc^jcrty, real or personal, of 
the value of 4,000 dollars, within the province for which he is appointed. 
The House of Commons is elected by the people, for five years, unless 
sooner dissolved, at the rate at present of one representative for every 
3'), 326 persons, the province of Quebec always having 65 members, and 
the other provinces proportionally, according to their populations at each 
decennial census. The House of Commons will in future consist of 244 
members — 81 for Ontario, 65 for Quebec, 14 for Nova Scotia, 11 for New 
Brunswick, 17 for Manitoba, 14* for British Columbia, 4 for Prince E<!ward 
Island, 21 for Saskatchewan, 16 for Alberta, and 1 for the Yukon Territory. 
The members are elected by constituencies. Voting is by ballot. Women 
have the vote and are eligible for election to the Federa] Parliament. 

A Geiieriil Election took place December 6, 1921. •Besult : Liberals, 117 ; 
Progressives, 66 ; Conservatives, 50 ; Labour, 2. 

The Speaker in the House of CoAmons has a salary of 6,000 dollars per 
annum, and each member an allowance of 4,000 dollars for the session with 
a deduction of 25 dollars per day for every day beyond fifteen on which the 
member does not attend a sitting of the House. The Leader of the Opposition 
receives 10,000 dollars addition to his ordinary sessional allowance. 

The Speaker and members of the Senate have the same allowances 
as members of the House of Commons, with no extra allowances. 

Governor -General. — General the Right Hon. Lord Byngof Vimy, G.O.B., 
G.C.M.G., M. y.O. Appointed August 2, 1921. Salary, 50,000 dollars per 
annum. 

He is n sisted in his functions, under the provisions of the Act of 1867, 
by a Council composed of heads of departments. 

King's Privy Council (as at October 2, 1922). — 

Prime Miviister, Secretary of State for P'xfernal Affairs , President of the 
Privy Council. — Right Honi William Lyon Mackenzie King^ C.M.G. 

Miyiistrr of Finance — Hon. William Stevens Fielding. 

Minister of Militia and Defenve awl Minister of Naval Service. — Hon. 
George P. Graham. 

Postmaster -General. — Hon. Charles MurpJiy^ K.C. 

Minister of Soldiers' Civil Re- Establishment and Minister in charge of and 
to administer the Department of Health. — Hon. Henri S. Bid and. 

Minister of Justice and Attorney -General. — Hon. Sir Lorner Gouin. 

Minister of Customs and Excise. — Hon. Jacfjues Bureau. 

Jifinister of Marine and Fisheries. — Hon. Ernest Lapointe^ K.C. 

Solicitor- General. — Hon. Daniel D. McKenzie. 

Minister of Trade and Commerce. — Hon. James A. Robb. 

Secretary of State. — Hon, Artliur B. Copip. 

Minister of Railways and Canals . — 

Minister of Interior^ Superintendent- General of Indian Affairs, Minister 
of Mines. — Hon. Charles Stewart. 

Minister of Agriculture. — Hon. William R. Motherwell. 

Minister of Lcibour. — Hon. James Murdoch. 

Minister of Public IForks. — Hon.Jamesy.ATi'ngr- 

Ministers ^without Portfolios. — Hon. Raoul Dandurand ; Hon. Thomas A. 
Low ; Hon. John E. Sinclair. * 

Each minister has a salary of 10,000 dollars a year,*and the Prime Minister 
has 15,000 dollars, in addition to 4,000 dollars sessional allowance.* 

There is a Department of External A^aira, which has '<tfiarge of Imperial 
and inter- Domin%)n Correspondence passing between Ottawa and Downing Street, 
and between Ott^jwa and the sister Dominion^ and Colonies. It is also the medium of 

U 2 
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communication between the Dominion Government and the foreign Consuls in Canada. 
An arrangement has been concluded between the British and Canadian Governments to 
provide more complete rejiresentation at Washington of Canadian interests than has 
hitherto existed. Accordingly, it has been agreed that his Majesty, on the advice of bis 
Canadian Ministers, shall appoint a MinV’.ter Plenipotentiary, who will have charge of 
Canadian affairs, and will be at all times the ordinary channel of communication with the 
United States Government in matters of purely Canadian concern, acting upon instructions 
from and reporting direct to the Canadian Government. In the absence of the 
Ambassador, the Canadian Minister will take charge of the whole Embassy, and of the 
representation of Imperial as widl as Canadian interests. No appoinlmenl hns yet 
(neceniber, been made nndor this arrangcincnt. 

High Commissioner for the Dominion df Canada in Great Britain , — 
r. C. Larkin. (Appointed Kebrnary 10, 191^2.) 1 19, Victoria Street, 

Permanent Secretary, — Lncien .1. Pucaad. J London, S,W. 1. 

V Provincial Government. 

The nine provinces have each a separate parliament and administration, 
with a Lientenant-Oovernor appointed 'by the Governor-General at tlie bead 
of the executive. They have lull powers to regulate their own local affairs 
and dispose of their revenues, provided only they do not interfere with the 
action and policy of the central administration.. Among the subjects 
assigned exclusively to the provincial legislature are : the amendment of the 
]>rovincial constitution, except as regards the ofhee of the Lieutenant- 
(lovcrnor ; direct taxation for revenue purposes ; borrowing ; management 
and sale of crown lands ; provincial hospitals, reformatories, &c. ; shop, 
saloon, tavern, auctioneer, and olln'r licences for local or provincial 
purposes ; local works and nndertakings, except lines of ships, railways, 
canals, tclograplis, Ac., extending beyond tbo province or connecting 
with other provinces, and also except such works as the Federal Parlia- 
ment declare arc for the g(ftieral good ; marriages ; administration of 
justice within the province ; education. Quebec and Nova Scotia have 
each two Chambers (a Legislative Council and a Legislative Assembly) 
and a responsible Ministry. In New Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba, British 
Columbia, Prince Edward Island, Alberta and Saskatchewan there is only 
one Chamber (the Legislative Assembly) and a responsible Ministry. The 
members of the Legislative Council of Nova Scotia number 18, and Quebec 
24. The membership of the Legislative Assemblies is — Prince Edward 
Island 30, Nova Scotia 43, New Brunswick 48, Quebec 81, Ontario 111, 
Manitoba 55, British Columbia 47, Alberta 58, and Saskatchewan 63. The 
North-West Territories, comprising all the territories formerly known as 
Rupert’s Land, and the North-Western Territory except the provinces of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, the district of Keewatin, and the 
Yukon Territory, are governed by a Commissioner and a Council of five, 
appointed by the Governor in Council at Ottawa. The territory of Yukon is 
governed by a Gold Commissioner and a Council of tliree members elected 
by the people. 


Area and Population. 


iTear 

Population 

Year 

Population 

1801 

'*240,000 

1881 

4,324,810 

1825 

1, 581,920 

1891 

4,833,239 

1851 

1,842,265 

1901 

5,371,315 

1861 

I 3,090,561 , 

. 1911 ] 

7,206,643 

1871' 

3,689,257 

I 1921 1 

^ 8,788,483 , 
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The following are the areas of the provinces with the population at 
recent censuses, redistribution being made in the case of the North-west 
Territories created Provinces by Fedei^l Acts of 1905 ; — 


Province 

Land Area 

Water 
‘Areal 
sq. miles 

CL 

Total Area 

Popnla- 

Popnla- 

Popula- 

tion, 

1921.3 

sq, miles. 

sq. miles. 

tion, 1901 

tion, 1911. 

Prince Edward Tsiand i. 

2,184 

» 

2,184 

103,2.59 

93,728 

• 

88,615 

Nova Scot ia t. 

21,068 

360 

21,428 

459,574 

492,338 

523,837 

New Brunswick ^ . 

27,911 

74 

27,985 

331,120 

l,64t^89S 

351,889 

387,876 

Quebec i . 

Ontario i . 

()90,S6.'> 

15,969 

706,834 

2,005,776 

2,361,199 

36.5,880 

41,382 

407,262 

2,f82,947 

2,527,292 

2,933,602 

Manitoba - . 

231,926 

19,906 

251,832 

255,211 

461,394 

610,188 

British Columbia l . j 

853,416 

2^39 

2,360 

355,855 

178,667 

392,480 

524,582 

Alberta . . , | 

252,925 

255,285 

73,022 

374,295 

588,454 

Saskatchewan . . | 

242,808 

i 8,892 

251,700 

91,279 

492,432 

757,510 

Yukon . . . . 1 

206,427 

649 

207,076 

27,219 

8,512 

4,157 

North-We.st Territories. 

1,207,926 

34,298 

1,242,224 

20,129 

6,507 

7,988 

Bojal ( 'anadian Navv . , 

1 

• ~ 
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Totals . . . j 

3,603,336 

126,329 

3,729,665 

5,371,315 

7,206,643 

8,788,488 


1 The water areas here assigned to T^rince Edward TsJand, Nova Hcotia, New Brunswick, 
a»Kl British Columbia are exclusive of the territorial seas, that to Quebec is exclusive ot 
the Gulf of St. Ijawrence. Ontario is inclusive of the Canadian portions of the great lakes 
of the St. ’ awrence. 

By Federal Act pa.s.sed <luritig the session of 1912, the boundaries of the provinces of 
Ojitario, Quebec and Manitoba were extended at tfie expense of the North-west Terri- 
tories. Ontario was enlarged by 146,400 square miles, Quebec by 351,780, and Manitoba 
by 178,100. 

Including about 106,000 Indians and 3,200 Phskiinos. 

Ill 1911 the figures for the population according to place of birth 
were : — 


Canada 

5,619,682 

Italy 

84,739 

United Kingdom . 

784,526 

Norway .... 

20,968 

Other parts of the Empire . 

29,188 

Sweden .... 

28,226 

United States 

303,680 

Russia .... 

89,984 

Anstria-IIungary . , , 

121,430 

China 

i 27,774 

Germany .... 

39,577 

Elsewhere .... 

89,250 

France 

17,619 

Total . 

.7,200,043 


Population of the principal citie.s and towns, 1921 : — 


Cities 

Population, 

1921 

Cities 

Population, 

1921 

Montreal ... 

618,506 

Calvary . 

' 63,305 

Toronto . 

521,893 

London 4 

60,959 

Winnipeg 

• 179,087 

Edmonton 

58,821 

Vancouver 

117,217 

Halifax . • . 

58,372 

Hamilton 

114,151 

St. John, N.P). 

^7,166 

Ottawa . 

107,843 

'' Victoria . , 

to ‘‘55,727 

Quebec • 

• 95,193 

Windsor . 

38,591 
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The total * urban’ popAlation of Canada in 1921 is given as 4,352,380, 
against 3,272,947 in 1911. 

"Wliile the registration of Idrths, fnarriages and deaths is under provincial 
control, the statistics for e^ght of the nine provinces are now by arrangement 
compiled on a uniform system by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Quebec compiles its own vital statistics. The following table gives the result 
for 1921. The rates giv'cii ar<*- based upon estimated pojmlations. 


! 

Births 

Mfirriagea 

Deaths 

Province 'j 

1 

Kate per 


Kate per 


Kate per 


Number 

1,000 

Number 

1,000 

Number 

1,000 



liviii;! 


li vitJg 


eat. poi). 

Prince Edward Island . 

2 ,noi 

25 -8.7 

007 

0-S2 

1,279 

14-30 

Novu Scotia . 

13.1 SI 

27 -34 

4,411 

8-48 

7,. 760 

14-70 

Now Biun.swi<')c . 

10,778 

28-08 

3,780 


7,028 

14 06 

Quebec . 

S«,328 

37-10 

21,787 

l-2[) 

40,080 

17-71 

Ontario . 

72,207 

2.7-02 

20, .301 

10-1<’> 

40,410 

13 08 

Mnnitoba 

18,322 

30 02 

0,008 

lOU 

(‘>,711 

10 -ss 

Saskatoiicwau 

22,831) 

31-07 

: 7,320 

7-24 

7,018 

S -( >7 

Albort.ji .... 


20-02 

: 7,107 

.s-oo 

7,674 

9 -IK) 

Bi iti'ib Cebmibia . 

10, 1112 

' 20-74 

j 4,000 

0-13 

, 4,T30 

0-21 

Totals. . . 

• 

2.73,0(10 

2'* -3!; 

80,1 >31 

' 0-39 

118,407 

1 13-74 


Immigrant arrivals in Canada during 4 years : — 



Number of Immigrants 

arrived in the Years 



ended March 31 



1918-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 

From the United States 

_ 

40,71.7 

49,050 

48,079 

29,345 

English and Welsh 

8,000 

45,875 

48,030 

23,852 

Irish ... . . 

330 

2,751 

6,384 

3,572 

Scotch 

1,718 

10,997 

19,248 

11,. 796 

Austi-o-Hungarian 

2 

S 

49 

62 

German 

1 

12 

137 

178 

Norwegian and Swedish 

192 

420 

1,141 

922 

French and Belgian.s 

270 

3,110 

2,506 

835 

Italians 

49 

1,165 

: 3,880 

2,413 

Jews 

22 

no 

2,763 , 

8,404 

Russians and Finlanders 

44 

sr, 

1 2,478 

1 597 

Other Nationalities 

6,493 

8,H5 

: 13,199 

! 8,2-27 

i. 




1 _ 



Totel . . . , . 

57,702 

117,336 

i 148,477 

89,999 


Under an Act of January 1, 1904, tax of 500 dollars a head is levied on 
Chinamen landing ih Canada. In the year 192] -22, 1,746 ^Chinese immi- 
grants arrived in the country. t 
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Beligion. 


The number of members of each religious creed was as follows in 1911:— 


Roman Catholics 

Presbyterians 

Anglicans 

Methodists . 

liaptists 

Lutherans 



. 2,833,041 

Congregatidnalists . 


. 1,115,324 

Greek Church , 


. 1,043,017 

Jews , . . . 


. 1,079,892 

Miscellaneous creeds ^ 


. 382,^66 

No creed stated 


. 229,864 

Total 


34,054 

88,507 

74,564 

293,224 

32.^90 

7,206,643 


1 Including Pagans. 


The numbers of the leading denominations in the provinces, 1911 : — 


Province 

• 

Roman 

Catholic 

Church of 
England 

Profjby- 

torian 

Methodist 

Baptist 1 

Ontario 

484,997 

489,704 

524,603 

671,727 

132,809 

Quebec 

1,724,683 

102,684 

64,125 

42,444 

9,255 

Nova Scotia 

144,991 

75,315 

109,560 

57,606 

83,854 

New Brunswick . 

144,889 

42,864 

39,207 

34,558 

82,106 

Manitoba . 

73,994 

86,578 

103,621 j 

66,897 

13,992 

British Columbia 

58,397 

100,952 1 

82,125 1 

52,132 

17,228 

Prince F Iward Island . 

41,994 

4,939 

27,509 

12,209 

. 5,372 

Alberta 

62,193 

55,628 

C6,351 

61,844 

19,491 

Saskatchewan 

90,092 

75,342 

9,011 

96,564 

78,325 

18,371 

The Territories . 

6,811 

1,659 

3,150 

1 i 

188 


1 Not Including 44,611 Menuonites. 


Instruction. 

The Provincial Governments have control of education in elementary 
schools, secondary schools, normal schools and universities ; the systems are 
all based on the principle of free education, the funds being supplied in 
nearly all the provinces by Government grants and local taxation. Edu- 
cation is more or less compulsory, but the law is not very strictly enforced. 
In Ontario, Quebec, Alberta,* and Saskatchewan there are separate schools 
for Roman Catholics ; in the other provinces the schools are unsectarian. 

Each province has one or more universities (23 in all, with 3,322 
professors and teachers, and 35,369 students, in 1920*21), and several 
colleges. The provincial universities are suppoited by the Government, and 
include those of New Brunswick, Toronto, Saskatchewan, Alberta, Maiiitoba 
and British Columbia. Those on private fo’indation comprise DAlliousie at 
Halifax, McGill at Montreal, Queen’s (formerly f^eiioininational and now 
State-aided) at Kingston, and Western, of London, Ontario. The denomi- 
national universities include King’s, Acadia, and St. , Francois Xavier, all of 
Nova Scotia; Mount Allison, SackvLlle, New Brunswick; La-val and 
Bishop’s College, Lennoxville, Quebeo ; and McMaster and OttaAva, in 
Ontario. Ther% are in all, 67 colleges; registration, 486 'during the 

academic year 1920-21. 
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Information respecting the State-controlled elementary and secondary 
schools : — 


Province.s 

Year Ended^ 

• 

Schools 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Expendi- 

ture 

• ■ ■ 



- - 


Dollars 

Ontario .... 

June :i0, 1920 

7,012 

1.7,331 

r.O4,023 

30,026,435 

19,201,405 

Quebec .... 

June 30, 1920 

1 7,181 

10,710 

i 495,887 

Nova Scotia 

July 31, 1921 

1 2,898 

, 3,089 

109,483 

3,442,540 

New Brunswick 

June .30, 1921 

; 1,973 

, 2,142 

1 68,092 

2,278,022 

Manitoba .... 

June 30, 1921 


‘ 3,708 

i 120,015 

13,079,207 

British Columbia 

JniK^ 30, 1921 

i 94C, 

2,. 7.77 

87,1*70 

7,170,030 

P. E. Island 

1 June 30, 1921 

: 401 

59! 

17,710 

390,778 

Alberta .... 

1 Dec. 31,1920 

; 2,820 

.7,014 

1 137,7.70 

10,044,329 

14,009,«‘.r.5 

Saskatchewan . . • . 

j Dec. 31, 1920 

1 4,177 

0,800 

! 174,925 

Total . 

1 

31,814 

56,733 

1,820,535 

102,701,427 


In 1921 there were in Canada 1,50^ periodical publications, classified as 
follows : Dailies, 121 ; tri-wceklics, 7 ; weeklies, 981 ; semi-weeklies, 39 ; 
monthlies, 280 ; semi-monthlies, 39 ; and quarterlies, 20. 


Justice and Crime. 

There is a Supreme Court in Ottawa, having appellate, civil and criminal 
jurisdiction in and throughout Canada. There is an exchequer court, which 
is also a colonial court of admiralty, with ])owers as provided in the 
Imperial ‘Colonial Courts of Admiralty Act, 1890.’ There is a Superior 
Court in each province ; county courts, with limited jurisdiction, in most of 
the provinces ; all the judges in these courtsbeing appointed by the Governor- 
General. ’ Police magistrates vid justices of the peace are appointed by the 
Provincial Governments. 

In 1921, 24,943 persons were charged with indictable offences ; of these 
19,396 were convicted. Also ].^>7,704 were summarily convicted. 

The North-West Mounted Police and the Dominion Police have been 
amalgamated, and are hnown as the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 

Finance, 

Financial accounts are under three headings — first, ‘ Consolidated Fund,’ 
comprising the general sources of revenue and branches of expenditure ; 
secondly, ‘ Loans ’ in revenue, and ‘ Redemption ’ with ‘ Premiums and 
Discounts’ in expenditure; aud thirdly, ‘Open accounts.’ The headings 
‘ Loans ’ and * Redemption ’ include the deposits in aud withdrawals from 
the Post Office and Government Savings Banks, the amount on deposit 
forming part of the floating or unfunded debt of the country. Under the 
head of ‘Open Accounts’ are included investnfents, trust funds, Province 
accounts, aud expenditure on capital account on public works. 

The following relates to the Consolidated Fund (dollars converted at rate 
of 4-86=: Z.):— 


Years ended March 31 

• • 

Net revenue 

f 


Expenditure 


' £ 


£ 

19l3-14(pif-w,ir) 

33, .541, 403 

0 

20,184,670 

1918-19 

04,327,942 


47,839 208 

lgl9-20 

' 80,402.72.5 


71,720,271 

1920-21 

89,290,705 


74,229,841 

1921-22 A 

1 78,.512,4:4i 


71,443,030 


A Uiirevised figures. 
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I 

CoQsolidated Fund revenue, 1921-22 (unrevised Igures) : — 


1921-22 

Dollars 

^ 1921-22 

ft 

Dollars 

Customs .... 

10:),6S<5,G4:) 

War Tax Revenue . 

177,484,101 

Excise .... 

3o, 1 207 

Investments (interest on) 

21,901,513 

J.auds (Dominion & 


Various .... 

9,642,063 

Ordnance) . 

2,807,888 



Public works (incluclinii 

• 


• 

canals) .... 

1,212,011 

Total 

381,952,387 

I’ost office 

20,402,299 


(78,512,435/.) 

Detailed estimates 

• 

0 

of the expenditure for the year ended March 31, 

1923 

(ft 


Services 

Dollars ' 

! Services 

Dollars 

Public Debt, including 

t 

1 Soldiers’ Civil Re-Estah 

i 

Sinking Funds 

140,570,734 

lishiuent . 

1 15,148,500 

Cliarges of Management 

9«)5,000 i 

Miscellaneous 

; 14,148,675 

Civil Government 

11,086,105 ; 

Customs and liilaml j 

Administration of Justice. 

2,200,183 ' 

Revenue . 

. 1 0,874,204 

Royal Canadian Mounted 


Air Board . 

1 1,000,000 

Police. .... 

2,991,599 

Railways and Canals - 


Penitentiaries 

1,670,900 i 

chargeable to Collection } 

Legislation .... 

2,355,880 1 

of Revenue 

. ! 9,207,000 

Agriculture 

0,084,. 500 1 

Public Works — chargeable 1 

Dejtartinent of Heiiltii 

705,005 1 

to Collection of Revenue ! 1,117,800 

Immigration and ('oloiii/a 

1 

Public fi'orks— cljargeab! 


tioii . , . . 

2,(08,190 j 

to Income 

1 10,061,241 

Pensions 

' 33,879,940 . 

Post Office . 

1 28,833,200 

Suyierannnalion . 

i 918,000 

Trade and ComnieJCc- . 

1 3,152,075 

Militia an<l Defence . 

1 10,788,400 

Naval Service 

2,701,400 

Railways and Canals— 



Lalwur 

1,522,000 

cliargeable to Income 

- 9 0,777,055 i 


1 ^ . - 

Mail Subsidies and Steam 


Total Consolidated Fund i 440,738,504 

ship Subventions . 

! 1,100,770 1 


I (00,590,248/.) 

Ocean and River Service 

1 1,788,300 1 

Railways and Canals- 


Lightliouse and Coast Ser 

1 

Capital . 

14,004,000 

vice .... 

1 2,540,900 

Public Work.s — Capital 

2,691,000 

Scientific Institntion.s 

1 693,825 

Public Works— Capital — 

! 

Steamboat Inspection 

; 114,810 

Marine Department 

1 1,078,055 

Fisheries 

1 1,359,000 



Sub-sidies to Provinces 

1 11,490,860 

Total Capital 

. 1 17,883,055 

Department of Mines 

1 086,940 


’ (3,665,684/.) 

Indiana 

1 2,795,739 


1 

Government of tlie North 

! 

Total . 

i 458,571,559 

west Territorie.s 

! ’ 18.3,500 


1 

Government of the Yukoi 


AdjustJuent of War (daim.'. 

1 8,411,800 

Territory . 

; 100,000 


i 

Dominion Lands and Park^ 

; 4,930,950 ! 

Grand Total 

; 400,983.350 

Soldiers’ J.and Settlement 

1 2,000,000 ! 


! (95,991,024/.) 


The gross idebt March 31, 1922, amounted to 2,902,347,1^7 dollars, and 
the net debt to 2,422,135,801 dollars. On 31, 1922, the net debt 

was 2,387,676,265 dollars. * (No credit has been taken for non-active assets.) 

The total Government expenditure on railways hi Canada up to 1921 
was 999,420,074 dollars, and on canals 187,000,974 dollars. 

The total war expenditure down* to March 31,, 1922, was about 
1,688,948,000 dl^llars. 
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PROviNciiiL Revenues and Expenditures. 


Province 

Year Kaded 

Revenue 

Expenditure 


• 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Alberta 

Dec. 81, 1920 

10,019,770 

10,423,356 

British Columbia . . 

Mar. 31, 1021 

1.0,219,204 

10,620,680 

Manitoba .... 

Nov. 30,- 1921 

9,800,800 

10,401,895 

Now Brunswick . 

Oct. 31. 1020 

3,100,518 

3,256,551 

Nova Scotia . . . 

Sept. 30, 1021 

4,580,839 

4,054,031 

OntArio 

Oct. 31, 1021 

20,261,477 

28,679,087 

Quebec 

June 30, 1021 

15,841,81.3 

14,084,088 

Prince Edward Lsland 

Doc. 31, 1020 

740,973 

730,517 

Saskatchewan . . . 

j Apr. 30, 1021 

14,598,009 

12,088,330 


Defence. 

‘The National Defence Act, 1922,’ ])rovi«le.s for a Department of 
National Defence presided over by a Minister wi o is charged with all 
matters relating to defence, including the Militia, Military, Naval and 
Air Services of Canada. 

The powers previously vested in any Minister or Deputy Minister by 
the Naval Service Aciy tlie Militia Art, the Military Pensions Act and tlie 
Jioijal Mililanj Coll ego. Act, are now vested in the Minister and Deputy 
Minister of National Defcuce respectively, with the proviso that an olhcer 
may be ap})ointed to exercise the duties vested in the Deputy Jilinister of 
the Naval service under the Naval Serviro Act of 1910. 

A Defence Council is constituted to advise the Minister on all matters 
of defence including or relating to the Militia, Naval, Royal' Canadian 
Mounted Tolice or Air Services. 

Canada is organized in 11 military districts, each under a 
General Olhcer. Each district is organized as a division, with mounted and 
technical troops attached. The organization provides for 25 infantry and 7 
mounted brigades with artillery and engineers in propiortion. 

The Canadian active militia is divided into a permanent force and 
a non-permanent. The permanent force consists of 16 units of all arms 
of the service, with an authorized establishment of 494 officers and 6457 
men, and a present strength (October 1922) of 381 officers and 3744 men. 
The non-pennaueiit active militia is made up of cavalry, artillery, machine 
gun, signalling, infantry and other corps, whose service is voluntary and 
for 3 years, but wdio are liable to be called upon by the government should 
occasion arise. The non-permanent force at pi^Bsent is estimated at about 
30,000. This force is (October 1922) undergoing further reorganization. 

The above organizations are supplemented by numerous cadet corps and 
rifle associations. The Royal Military College at Kingston, Ontaiio, pro- 
vides both a military and a general education for about 160 cadets. It 
trains officers for both the permanent and non-permanent active militia. K 
certain nutabei-^of commission# in the British regular army arc granted 
annually to graduates. 

Navy — The Royal Canadian Navy was established in 1910, when the 
cruisers Niohe and RaMow were taken over from the British government as 
training* ships. They were sold after the w^ar. The Royal Canadian' 
Squadron at presevt (October, 192*2fj consists of Aurora^ 3,500 

tons, 40,000 h.p., sj^eed 28-5 knots; H.M.C.S.’ ai/l Patriot^ each 
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1 004 tons, 27,000 h.p., speed 36 knots; subniavineifC.il. 14 and C.H. 15. 
There aie also several small craft, some armed, used for fisheries protection 
luid patrol duty on the eastern and western coasts and on the Great Lakes. 
There are 148 officers in the Naval Service. tH.M.C. dockyards are at Halifax 
< s[)eciaiized as a re])air base) and Ksquinialt (base of*supplies). A training 
school to accommodate 100 boys and youths is established at Halifax ; the 
Koval Naval College was closed in 1922. 


J^ronauti.cs. — In 1919 the Government created a Board for the control 9 f 
aeronautics. Since then an organization has been built up for tlie control of 
(Mvil Aviation, the administration of the Canadian Air Force and the conduct 
of dying operations for other Government Departments. 

Umler the National Defence Act, 1922, the powers Gie Air Board are 
vested in tlic Minister of National Defence and tlie Air Board ceases to exist. 
The old organization becomes part of thc*new Department formed by this Act. 

Air Stitions liave been established at Vancouver, B.C., High River, 
Alherta, Victoria Beach, Man., (’amp Borden, Out., Ottawa, Out., Roberval, 
(^)ue., Halifax, N.S. ‘ ' 

The main stores depot ^ml repair shops of tlie Canadian Air Force are at 
Camp Borden, which is also the principal training base of the Canadian Air 
Force. The work at the other stations is chietly in conueclioii with forest 
lire protection and survey work, reconnaissance and exploration work, 
transportation of survey parties and Government otficials in the remoter parts 
of the coiiiitry, photographic work in connection with surveys and other 
similar duties. 

Tlie mac dues used at present arc obsolescent war type inacbines, many 
of which reijuire replacement by modern inacliin^s, with better performance, 
specially designed for the work to he undertaken and the natural conditions 
in tlio various localities in which they arc om])loyed. Pi'oposals for replace- 
ment of the existing tyfics are under consideration. 

The personnel employed on Air operations in 1922 was 270. 

JiOifdl Cduadian Mounted FoUce , — On September 30, 1922, the Royal 
(Janadian Mounted Police were distributed as follows: — 


Ontario (less Port Arthur District) . 

Olficcrs. 

16 

Other Ranks. 
370 

Maritime Provinces 

1 

33 

Quebec ....... 

1 

35 

Manitoba and Port Arthur District . 

5 

98 

Saskatchewan ...... 

. 15 

215 

Allierta ... ... 

. 10 

181 

British Columbia ..... 

9 

148 

Yukon ....... 

3 

47 

Northwest Territories (Arctic Regions) . 

8 

36 


63 

1163 


(The figures* for Ontario include the Headquarters Staff and the detach- 
ments employed in the protection of Government huiidings in Ottawa.) 

The duties of the force are to enforce Federal Statutes, to assist' the other 
Departments of the Dominion Government, and to enfdrec the observance of 
law in the Yukon, in the Northwest Territories and in Indian- Reserves and 
National Parks ;^vhen special arrangements are made between the Dominion 
and Provincial Go^^emments, they assist in the enforcement of the criminal law. 
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Production and Industry. 

AijricuUure . — Canada is essentially agricultural, and among her natural 
resources arable lands stand unriralled. Present information permits only 
a rough estimate of theflr actual c.xlent, but it is believetl that 300,000,000 
acres arc pliysically suitable for agriculture. The distrilnition of these lands 
is such that Canada possesses a series of agricultural areas between the 
Atlantic and the Pacific, characterizt^d by diversity of contour, soil and 
climate, and by corresporniing variety of agricultural activities. Grain 
growjng, dairy farming, fruit farming, ranching and fur farming, are all 
carried (ui successfully. In 19‘21 farm values comprised 31 '6 ])er cent, of 
Canada’s total vvoalth, and agriculture contributed 20 ‘6 per cent, of the 
total production.* Jdie folliAving table shows tlie estimated agricultural 
vvealtb and production for 1921 : — 

Values in dollars. , Production in dollars 

liEiid .... 3,100,870,000* Field cro])S . . . 031.80r>,000 

Buildings . . . l,U3r.,712,000 Farm Ai^mals . . 98,424,000 

Imtdements . . 391,«»00,000 Dairy Products . . 200,337,000 

Idve Stock . . . 760,720,000 | l*ouliry and e;xgs . . 50,000,000 

Poultry . . . 38.007,000 ! Fruits and vcgctaldes . 40,000,000 

Animals on fur farms . 0,978,000 ' Miscellimoous , . 10,007,000 

Total . . . 5,134,953,000 i Total. . . .1,390,233,000 


Field Crops In 1922, 58,809,280 acres were under field crops, those 
most widely cultivated bcii^ wheat, oats, hay and clover, barley and rye. 
The following are provisional estimates of acreage and yield for 1922 : — 



Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 


Acres 

Bushels 

Acres 

Bushels 

Acres 

Bushels 

Pr. Ed. Island . 
Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick . 
Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba . 
Saskatchewan . 
Alberta 

British Columbia 

34,100 

1.0,800 

27,000 

177.000 

817.000 
3,239,000 

12,970,000 

,5,302,800 

47,600 

707.000 

324.000 

020.000 
2,905,000 

1,8,260,000 
05, .590, 000 
230,218,000 
09,237,000 
892,000 1 

189,-500 

140,600 

290,000 

2.401.000 

3.181.000 

2.247.000 

5.782.000 

1.099.000 
59,400 

7.722.000 
.5,132,000 
9,170,100 

09.523.000 

125.050.000 

95.498.000 

200.925.000 

42.475.000 

2.257.000 

0,100 
8,000 
8,400 
191,700 
454,000 
1,033,000 
i 498,000 

1 623,400 

1 8,800 

187.600 
247,000 
216,300 

4,553,000 

14.982.000 

32.540.000 

13.073.000 

10.337.000 

259.600 

Total Canada 

22,030,900 

388,773,000 

10,055,500 

658,3.58.000 

i 2,732,000 

76,395.500 



live 

Flax 

Mixed Grains 


Acres 

Bushels 

Acres 

Bushels 

Acres 

Bushels 

Pr. Ed. Island . 









10,900 

089,000 

Nova Scoj^’a 

360 

,6,300 

— 

— 

4 700 

155,0(*0 

New Brunswick. 

440 

i *7,5U0 

— 


«1,050 

128,000 

Quebec 

Ontario . . 

24,40p 

1 372,000 

8,500 

89,000 

170,000 

4,548,000 

120,000 

82,160,000 

C,300 1 

« 80,000 

021,000 

23,288,100 

Manitoba . 

278,000 

1 5,838,01M) 

02,700 f 

768,000 

10,700 

268,000 

Saakatchewiiu . 

1,771*000 

1 7,034,000 

416,500 

4,105,000 

1 22,600 

763.000 

248.000 

Alberta* 

I 210,000 

1 3,405,000 

25,000 1 

194,000 

10,000 

British Columbia 

5,800 

1 *' 

; 119,000 < 

" 

— 

6,700 

168,000 

Total Can ail a 

i 2,410,000 

! 49,001,800 

519,000 

5,296,000 

; ^05,050 

30,255,000 
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other Grains j Potatoes Roots 


Pri^vinces 

Acres 

Bushel. s 

Acres 

Bushtl.s 

Acres 

Bushels 

Pr. Ell. Island . 

3,000 

77,000 

34,70(? 

6,055,00(1 

10,000 

5,055,000 

Nova Scotia 

12,. WO 

274,000 

37,300 

6,984,00(7 

15,400 

6,853,000 

0,036,000 

New Brunswick 

,W,400 

1,241,000 

75,000 

13,3.50,000 

17,700 

Quebec 

2 >7, 200 

0,019,000 

220,000 

32,890,000 

55,000 

]C), 022, 000 

Ontario 

520,700 

18,700,000 

106,000 

20,211,000 
.5, .573, 000 

128,400 

49,442,000 

Manitoba . 

11,000 

160,000 

38,300 

4,400 

990,000 

Saskatchewan . 

3,700 

.55,000, 

55,600 

8,187,000 

7,900 

2,305,0(10 

Alberta 

2,700 

44,000 

49,400 

6,496,000 

8,200 

l,.558,odo 

Priti.sh Columbia 

3,700 

8.5,000 

17,500 

2,940,000 

6,. 8 00 

2,375,(KK) 

Total Canada 

002,900 

20,655,000 

693,800 

102,680,000 

253,800 

90,636,0(M) 









Hay and Clover 

Alfalfa 

Eodder Corn 


Acres 

Tons 

A ores 

Tons 

Aero.s 

Tons 

I’r. Ed. Island . 

2'>S,{>00 

375,000 





480 

4.000 

.Nova Scotia 

.582,000 . 

1,014,000 

— 


1,500 

14,000 

New Prunswif'k. 

715,000 

1,144.000 

— 

— 

3,850 

25,000 

(pK'bec 

t,. 5 .50, 000 

• 0,3.37.000 

30,200 

48.000 

97,000 

752,000 

onlavio 

.3,582,000 : 

5, 194 000 

181,000 

3,53,00b 

155,000 

4,459,000 

Manitoba . 

263,000 , 

419,000 

5,300 

9,000 

18,400 

109,C*00 

Sask.^itcliowan . 

:)<a,8oo 

498,000 

9,0f>0 

13,000 

27,800 

178,000 

Alberta 

150,000 1 

338,000 

29,700 

30,000 

10,100 

48.000 

46.000 

Ib itish Columbia j 

115,. 500 j 

220,000 

12,t»00 

24,000 

4,800 

1 

Total Canada I 

10,858,100 

15, .545,000 

268,100 

483.000 

619,530 

5,635,000 


Livcsfori , -In jcirts of Saskatchewan and Alberta stock-raising is still 
oiirried on as a I'rimary industry, but the lye stock production of the 
Dominion at large is mainly a subsidiary of mixed farming. The following 
table shows the numbers and value of live stock by provinces in 1921 : - 


Provinoos. Horses. j /4Vtle ! Poultry. 

J’r. Kd. islnrul ' i j 


No. . 

31,311 

55,022 

8.3,173 

1.31,763 

42,447 

089,443 

N'aliio . 

$2,637,000 

2,079,000 

1,782,000 

654,000 

o.s.s,ooo 

683,800 

Nova Scotia 





No. . 

61,321 

143,780 

189,512 

324,260 

52,004 

740,744 

Value . 

$6,007,000 

6,259,000 

5,076,000 

1,437,000 

937,000 

730,300 

New Briiii.swick 



No. . 

69,958 

1.39,0.56 

156,391 

230,951 

89,337 

743,405 

Value . 

$8,015,000 

6,562,000 

3,597,000 

1,185,000 

1,519,000 

922,000 

Quebec — 


No. . 

406, ‘t59 

1,039,. 389 

1,013,105 

1,006,020 

883,920 

3,833,215 

Value . 

$36,219,000 

47,812,000 

23,301,000 

6,040,000 

14,143,000 

4,f33,700 

( >ntario — 



No. . 

094,237 

1,204,270 

1,085,843 

1,081,828 

1,56.3,.S07 111,458,200 

Value . 

$66,349,000 

71,250,000 

57, .517, 000 

8,219,000 120,059,000 

13,627,600 

Manitoba- 





No. 

419,789 i 

251,799 

1 505,960 

131,361 

224,704 

3,752,614 

Value . 

1 $37,305,000 : 

1 

11,378,000 

13,180,000 

783,000 

3,039,000 

3,467,400 

^Saskatche^^ an— 


No. . 

1,109,278 1 

421,706 

1,141,620 

188,021 

432,776 

9,554,009 

Value . 

Alberta — 

$95,463,000 

20,577,000 

81,662,000 

t 

1,200,000 

5,963,000 

• 4 

7,462,600 

No. . . ! 

916,510 

423,838 

1,430,364 

523,. 599 

674,318 

4,968,565 

4,251,500 

yalue . 

British Columbia — 

$58,288,000 

‘ 20,312,000 

39,448,000 

3,3n8,000 

7,188,000 

No. 

44,. 558 

57,973 

203,399 

51,^57 

41,522 

1,446,910 
5V 028, 100 

Value . 

$4,4.56,000 

4,928,000 

8,130,000 ! 

412,000 

706,000 

total Canada— 



• 




No. . . .4 

, 3,813,921 

3,736,882 

6,469,373 

3,675,860 

f 3,904,895 37,182,117 

Value. . 7 $314,764,000 

290,157,000 1 

183,649,000 

23,308,000 

64,842,000 38,007,000 
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J)airijin<j.~~'V\io dafrying industry of tlio Dominion is carried on most 
extensively in Ontario and Quebec, although there are dairy factories in all 
of the ])rovinces, and in recent years <lairying, es[)ecially the manufacture of 
creauiery butter, has n^de markcTl progress iii Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta. Cheese is juado almost exclusively in factories, but approximately 
one-Iialf of the butter output is produced on the farms. The number of 
dairy factories operating in 1921 was 3,1*21, comprising 1,091 creameries, 
1,613 clicesc fa(d,orics, 390 (tom binod butter and cheese factories and 27 con- 
d«nscrios. The number of patrons (farmers who supply milk and cream to 
dairy factories) was 312,369, and the number of cows furnishing the milk was 
1,851,199. 

d'ho followin;^ tables sliow, by provinces, the distribution and output of 
dairy factories in 1^21 : — 


Province 

Oreaincries 

1 

(Hicese 

Factories 

(\nnhine.d 

I 1* litter and 

1 (’heese 

Factories ^ 

Condensed 

1 Milk 

Factories 

► 

1 

i Total value of 

1 all products of 

1 dairy Factories 

Pr. Kd. Island . 


18 

* i 


Dollars 

792,296 

Nova Scotia 

2 a 

1 


2 i 

2,002,409 

New lirunswick 

U 

21 

— 


897,288 

Quebec 

674 

55 

1 344 

T 

; 27,316,023 

00,072,838 

Ontario 

202 

804 

! 35 

22 

Manitoba . 

45 

' 0 

— . 

: 

6,066,015 

Saskatchewan . 

55 I 

1 i 

— 

— 

4,197,808 

6,535,520 

Alberta 

sy 

m t 

5 

— i 

Jiritish Qolumbia 

2S I 

2 j 

2 

2 : 

4,013,820 

Total Canada 

1,0‘)'2 1 

1,016 1 

390 

27 

1 111,924,017 



Butter 

CUiecse 

Con- 
densed 
Products » 

Sundry 

Products* 

Province 








Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Value 

Value 


lbs. 

Didlars 

lbs. 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Pr. Ed. Island . 

1,109,510 

452,523 

1,681,770 

203,651 

5,000 

40,522 

Nova Scotia 

3,0tn,76s 

1,306,405 

20,410 

5,578 

i 391,842 

208,524 

New Brunswick 

1,152,108 

48,478,403 

475,112 

1,100,382 

203,041 

— 

218,285 

Quebec 

17,504,921 

54,242,735 

0,107,011 

549,084 

4,107 

Oiitiirio 

43,471,532 

16,680,247 

103,432,696 

18,676, .380 

1 0,711,045 

15,005,166 

Manitoba . 

8,541,095 

3,253,057 

255,829 

47,341 

13,330 

2,752,278 

Saskabhewan . 

7,030,053 

2,552.698 

22,659 

4,209 ! 

1,640,901 

Alberta 

13,04S,493 

4,543,007 

1,277,409 

930,660 

200,478 

12,700 

1,7 7 9,. 320 

British Columbia | 

2,818,552 

421,314 

80,541 

! 718,741 

[ 1,907,129 

Total Canaila 

• 

128,744,010 

48,135,439 

-- . r . 

162,117,404 

28,710,030 

11,432,357 

1 23,646.191 


‘ Comprise condensed, evaporated and sterilized milk, milk powder and casein; 

• Ootiipriso whole milk, cream, buttermilk, ice crean^ skim milk, curd cheese, whey 
butter, whey, whey cream and condensed coffee and cocoa. 

f' 

In 1920 the estimated value j>f dairy” or liome-made butter was 
$56,250,000, and ^f milk uaed whole, as apart from that -delivered to the 
dairy factories, $57,760,142. 
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Vrnit Faruiintj, portions of Canada are admirably adapted for 

fruit binuin", the most renowned being the Annapolis V” alley of Nova Scotia, 
t;io St. John Valley district of New Hnmswick, the Niairara Peninsula of 
Ontario and tlio Okanagan and other inferior valleys of British Columbia. 
Of orcli'ird fruits apples are most important, and in number of trees and 
.|UMiitity of production greatly exccod all others combined, although peaches, 
[;ears "plums, cherries and small fruits are grown in abundance. Exten- 
.si\o '. inoyards are a prominent feature of the Niagara Peninsula, and the 
^rape jtroduefion is mainly from thts area. The production of apples in 1^21 
was 4,040,813 barrels, valued at $29,898,649. 


M iscdlaw'ous . — The wool clip of Canada for 19‘.^ was estimated at 
21,251,000 lbs., valued at $2,975,000. In the same year there wore on 812 
fur farms throughout the Dominion ^3,105 animals, mostly silver foxes, 
valued at $5,977,515. The value of animals and ])elts sold during the year 
was $1,498,105. TJio production of tobacco, which is practically confined to 
Ontario and Quebec, aiiK^inted to 13,248,962 lbs. from 11,809 acres. The 
estimated value of this crop w'as $2,393,190. Tiie total production of eggs 
was estimated at 161,971,000 dozens, and the value of maple products 
$4,174,000. 


Forestry . — The total area of land covered by timber is oflicially estimated 
at 932,416 s(|uare miles. Of this 390,625 square miles are covered with 
commercial timber. This is distributed by provinces as follows ; — 


Acres , Acres 

British Columbia . . 50,000,000 Quebec 100,000,000 

Abiuitoba, Saskatchewan, New Brunswick .... 9,000,000 

Alberia 11,000,000 Nova Scotia 5,000,000 

Ontario 70,000,000 | 


The forest products (wood and w'ood pro<lucts, unmanufactured) exported 
to the United Kingdom in 1921 22 amounted in value to 5,946,741 dollars, 
out of a total export value of 70,790,996 dollars. The value of the total forest 
}>iodiicts for the calendar year 1920 was 306,060,619 dollars. The exportable 
surplus of the wood pulp industry w'as 35,924,877 dollars in 1921-22, chiefly 
to (ri’cat Britain and the United States. The Crown forests belong to the 
Provincial Governments, except in Manitoba, Alberta and Saskatchewan, and 
the Railway Belt (forty miles wide) in British Columbia, where they belong 
to the Dominion. 

The total capital invested in the lumber industry in 1920 was 395,808,490 
dollars. The aggregate value of production (lumber, lath, shingles, etc.) was 
354,617,529 dollars. Tliere were 4,966 mills and 109,823 persons employed ; 
wages and salaries came to 105,226,170 dollars. 

• * ^ 

Fisheries . — The coast line of the Atlantic Provinces, from the Bay of 
Fundy to the Strait of Bell^Isle, without taking into account the lessor bays 
and indentations, measures over 5,000 miles. On yie Pacific coast the 
Province of British Columbia, because of its numerous islands, ba^s, and 
fiords, has a sea-waahed shore of 7,000 n^les. In addition to this immense 
salt-water fishing area Canada has 220,000 square mil^s of fresh water 
abundantly stocked with many species of excellent food fishes. 
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The fisheries of the Atlantic coast may be divided into two distinct 
classes: The deep sea, which take cod, haddock, hake, pollock, and 
halibut ; and the inshore or coastal, which take cod, hake, haddock, 
pollock, halibut, herripg, mack^el, alewifc, shad, smelt, flounder, and 
sardine. The most extensive lobster fishery known is carried on along 
the eastern shore of Canada, while excellent oyster beds exist in many 
parts of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. The salmon fishery is the predominant 
one on the Pacific coast, but an important halibut fishery is also carried 
on* The inland lake fisheries yield ^ whitefish, trout, pickerel, pike, 
sturgeon, and fresh-water herring. In the calendar year 1921 the capital 
invested in vessels, gear, canneries, etc. (including working capital and 
stocks on hand) w'as 45,669,477 «lollars. Thetotal value of the produce of the 
fisheries of Canada 1921 was 34,930,935 dollars. The principal kinds 
of fish caught in 1921 were: salmon, 9,305,763 dollars ; lobsters, 5,143,403 
dollars; codfish, 4,594,970 dollars ; 'herrings, 2,227,801 dollars; halibut, 
4,112,942 dollars; haddock, 899,629 dollars ; mackerel, 1,124,679 dollars ; 
whitefish, 1,916,698 dollars. exports in 1921 wera valued at 33,662,761 

dollars. The exports of dry-sal ted codfish w'ere ^,220,000 dollars ; canned 
lobsters, 5,180,000 dollars ; fresh lobsters, 1 ,033,000 dollars ; canned salmon, 
7,581,000 dollars. The number of persons employed in 1921 was 69,334, 
including those in shore work and canneries. The number of factories and 
canneries in operation in 1921 was 842. In 1921, according to provinces, 
the values were: Nova Scotia, 9,778,623 dollars; British Columbia, 
13,953,870 dollars ; New Rrunswdck, 3,690,726 dollars ; Quebec, 1,815,284 
dollars; Ontario, 3,065,042 dollars ; Prince Edward Island, 924,529 dollars ; 
Manitoba, 1,023,187 dollars; Saskatchewan, 243,018 dollars; Alberta, 
408,868 dollars; and Yukon, 28,988 dollars. 

Mining , — Nova Scotia, British Columbia, Quebec, N. and W. Ontario, 
Alberta, and Yukon Territory are the chief mining districts. The total value 
of the mineral produce was in 1920, 227,859,665 dollars ; in 1921, 172,430,648 
dollars : in 1922, 180,622,000 dollars. The principal metals and minerals 
produced in 1920 and 1921 were as follows ; 


1920 


19215 


Product 

1 Quantity. 

Value.i 

1 Quantitj". 

Value.i 

MeialJjc — 

Copper. .... lbs. 

Gold ozs. 

Pig iron . tons of 2,000 lbs. 

Lead lbs. I 

Nickel 

Silver ozs. | 

Zinc . . . . lbs. 

Other metallic products 

! SI ,000,091 ' 

1 705,007 

1 1,090,306 

35,953,717 
01,335,706 
13,380,357 
! 39,063,912 , 

Pols. 

14,244,217 I 
15,814,098 1 
30,319,024 1 
.3,214,262 j 
24,534,282 ! 
13,450,380 ! 
3,057,961 
1,557,483 

i 47,020,820 
926,329 
1,287,419 
60,679,592 
19,293,060 
13,490,747 
53,089,856 

Pols. 

5,953,555 

10,148,920 

17,040,741 

3,828,742 

6,762,571 

8,452,493 

2,471,310 

790,018 

Total ; 

Less pig *'on Crom importctl j 
ore . . tons of 2,000 lbs. | 

1 

1,014,527 i 

106,191,057 

28,252,027 

C50,:?63 1 

64,438,350 

15,167,069 

Total metallic . value i 

— 

77, 939, (.30 

- 

49,271,291 


1 The metals copper, lead, nickel, and silver, arc, for statistical and comparative 
purposes, valued at final average valurf’of the refined metal. Pig-irpn is valued at the 
furnace. • • 

* Subject to revision. 
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1020 

1921* 

I'nxluct 



- - - - --- 

— 

. 

Cpia iitity. 

Vapie ^ 

0 . . . 

Quantity. 

Value ‘ 

Non Metallic - 


• 



Asbestos and asbestic 


Dolhirs 


Dollars 

tons of f!,000 lbs. 

ioo,:>7:> 

14.792,201 

92,761 

4,906,230 


10,r>3 1.054 

80,693,723 

15,057,495 

72,451,656 

Gypsum . n 

4 20,144 

1,80.3,091 

342,521 

1,730,502 

Natural . . . m. cu. ft. 

10,845,518 

4,232,642 

14,460,784 

4,947,075 

Pctrolouin . . brI.->. 

1?^<‘>,251 

822,235 

187,541 

546,8?i6 

pM itt'S . tons of 2,000 Ibfi. 

171,744 

719,110 

.32.173 

IOC., 865 

Salt . . 

200,855 

1.544,724 

164,658 

1,673,685 

('ement . . • brls. 

! 0,651,080 

14.798.070 

5,752,885 

14,195.143 

(day pK'ductK .... 

r 

10,664,929 

• — 

yS, 596,905 

Id Die .... bush. 

0,427,384 

: 3, 8 IS,. 553 

^>,965,381 

2,345,460 

Stouo 

— 

7,580,351 

— 

6,313,696 

Miscollaneous non-metallic. 

1 • 

! 8.. 359,506 1 

— 

— 

Total non-metallic . . I 


1 19,920,035 

- 

123,1.50,357 

Grand Total . 

» 1 

— 

227,859,665 

— 

172,480,648 


) Xon-nietaUic products arc valued nttlie mine or i>oint of shipiueiit, and structural 
uiatoi ial and clay products at the point of shipment. 

- finbjoci to revision. 


The “ actual reserves’' of coal in C'anada arc estimated at 414,804 million 
metric tons ; and the “ probable reserves ” at 801,966 millions. 

The following table show.s the value of the mineral production of 
C’anada in 1920 and 1921, by Provinces: — 


Provinces 

1920 

1 1921 1 j 

Provinces 

1920 

I 

1921 1 


Dollars 

Dollars | 


Dollars 

Dollars 

Ontario . 

81,715,808 

51,511,392 I 

I Manitoba 

4,228,401 

2.076,807 

Dntiali Columbia . 

39,411,728 

34,776,894 | 

New Brunswick . 

2,491,787 

1,874,804 

1,086,610 

Nova Scotia . 
Quebec . 

34,130,017 

28,880,214 

32,569,352 j 

1 14,679,087 

Saskatchewan 

1,837,468 

Alberta. 

Yukon Territory . 

33,586,456 
1,576,726 1 

! 28,927,908 i 

1,928,734 1 

1 

Total 

227,859,065 

172,430,648 


1 Subject to revision. 

Manufacliirc8.—'V\\Q following table shows the number of establishments, 
the capital, the number of employees, and the amount of their salaries and 
wages, the cost of materials, and the value of products in 1919, in various 
groups of industries. 


Group of 
lndu.strie.s. 

-- ^ _ • 

Nuin- 1 
ber of ! 
Estab- 
lish. : 
ments.: 

Capital. 

Emxdoyees. 

, 1 Salaries and 

Munber.j 

Cost of 

1 materials. 

• 

Value of 
Products. 

Pood products 
'textiles .... 
Iron and steel ! 

products . . . ! 
Timber, lumber, 
ttc. , , 

8,031 ! 
4,366 

1,135 

? 4,900 i 

Dollars. 

35if,360,.536 

205,819,050 

349,929,834 

395,8©S,490 

j 

70,198 

91,012 

64,^3 

1 109,823 1 

DollursT 

05,919,804 

1 73,597,937 

76,057,811 

1 95,220,170 

Dollars. 
730,404,245 
^ 227,841,353 

120,772,003 

182,917,204 

Dollars. 

949,234,158 

700,902,541 

• 

299,480,387 

354,617,529 

X 
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Nam 
her of 
FiStab- 
lish- 
mciits 

— \ 

Employees, 



Group of 

Capital. 

c. 



Cost of 

Value of 

Industries. 

Number. 

Salaries and 
Wages. 

Materials. 

products. 

Leather and pro- 


Dollars. 


Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

ducts .... 

2,057 

88,272,360 

24,533 

22,177,003 

85,187,804 

129,980,237 

Paper and printing 
LiQUors and beve- 

1,803 

288,974,274 

51,669 

56,956,050 

73,604,746 

203,502,823 

33,820,948 

rages *. . . . 
Chemicals and 

405 

45,236,675 

5,253 

5,216,005 

15,263,730 


allied products 
Clay, glass, and 

312 

! 138,133,759 

15,031 

17,577,138 

66,421,203 

: 122,889,080 

1 

35,983,629 

stone pro<iucta 
Metals and pro- 

rn.8 

86,081,320 

10,813 

12,061,561 

8,161,940 


ducts not other- 
wise specified . 

2,942 

I 145,351,322 

1 ^9,227 

32,480,984 

47,791,082 

149,016,160 

Tobacco A manuf. 

144 

37,610,90.5 

i 10,083 

7,740,135 

27,051,755 

04,272.208 

VchicleK(landAaii) 

897 

122,883,058 

50,041 

60,088,917 

113,845,317 

215,530,983 

Vessels .... 

177 

72,114 091 

21,534 

30,542,208 

34,374,524 

68,454.139 

Hand trades . . 

7,941 

81,2.39,472 

49,040 

.50.239.^2 

48,148,702 

135,137,547 

Other 

2,010 

763,834,950 , 

76,064 

70,250,144 

142,109.549 

837,909,365 

Totals, 1919 

38,344 

3,230,686.368 

682,434 

639,435,709 

1,875,615,877 

3,520,731,589 


Note— This table includes all establishments, irrespective of the number of persons 

employed. 

Water-poicers. — Water-power resources of Canada have been placed at 18,25r>,31C li.p. on 
the basis of 80 per cent, installed edlcieucy and for conditions of ordinaty luinimuin liver 
flow. On this basis tbo distribution of waler-povvers by provinces is given in the 
following table : — 


Province 

At ordinary 
• c ojiiii. flow 

Dej)eudable for 

6 montlis 

Installed 

turbine 


horse -pOw^v-. 

horsepower 

horse-power 

Nova Scotia 

20,751 

128,204 

46,948 

Prince Edward Ishaixl .... 

8,000 

5,270 

1,809 

New Brunswick 

50,406 

120,807 

30,180 

Quebec 

6,915,244 

11,640,052 

1,015,385 

Ontario 

1 4,950.3«>0 1 

i 6,808,190 ; 

1 1,212,650 

Manitoba 

3,270,491 1 

5,709,444 : 

I 104,147 

Saskatchewan 

1 513,431 1 

1,087,756 

' 

Alberta 

; 475,281 

1.137,50) 

1 83,187 

British Columbia 

1,931,142 

6,103.400 

i 305,315 

Yukon and North-west Teiritoiie.s 

1 125,220 1 

275,260 j 

i 13,199 

Total .... 

I 18,255,316 

32,075,998 

2,702,880 


The fedtral government administers the water-powers of Mauituba, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta, the North-west Territories and the Yukon. Elsewhere jurisdiction is in the 
hands of the ])rovineia1 gov^ernmeiits. In Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ont^irio and 
Manitoba ffydro-Eloctric Power Commissions operate power plants and transmission 
and distribution sy.stems as publicly owned utilities. The Quebec government has 
confined its'offorlj to the coustructi" n of water storage works. 

The. Fur Canada has sent fnrs to Europe for more than four hundred years, 

and in spite of curlailmcnt of the trapping area by settlement and industry the trade still 
grows. In 1920-2, 3,000.000 pelts were taken. Exports in 1921-22 were valued at 15,000,000 
dollars, imjiorta at 8,000,000 doUai.s. Fur auctions are now held on a large scale at 
Montreal and Winnipeg ; and the business of fur-dressing is well established. The pelts 
in order of marketed value a’-e beaver, n uskrat, marten, mink, fox, fisher, otter and 
ermine. In 1921 therfi w'ere 17,000 silver foxes va'ued at 6,588,000 do'lars on fur farms, 
875 of which wore on Prince KdWard Island. Tliere were in all 812 fur farms and this 
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iii<lu.stiy is sjtreadiiig. The chief source of fur is the 1, 200, OW square miles of the Nortli- 
west Tt iritories, where also the wood buifalo ami musk ox range wild. I.egal protection 
ami wild life sanctuaries ensure the future of the industry. 

lender the I’elagic Sealing Treaty, Canada receives a share of the growing profit from 
fur seals which are again nHiltiplying in tlie norffli I’acific on the Pribiloff islands (U.t?.A.), 
the Commander islands (Russia), and Robben island (Japan).* 

/*,dp and Fapr)' Itulnstn/.—Tho manufacture of pulp and paper from wood is one of the 
]i lulmg industries. It represents a capital iuvcstnrcnt of 347,553,333 dollars and employed 
31 'J'.iS^i'crsons in 1920, a sevenfold inerease since 1911, There are now 100 i))ants ; — 
Quebec 4<>, Ontario 37, British Columbia G, Nova Scotia 6, New Brunswick 5. Of these 
plant.'* St are operated by water-power. • 

. Jn 1919 ti.o value of inariUfacture*! pu’p and paper exports was 83,802,560 dollars; 
m 1920, 101,030,901 dfl’ars, and in 1921, 163, 665,8-14 <loliar's. In 1922 there was a decline, 
owing t<‘the fall in values, to 105,473,295 dollars. About 80 per cent, of the export in 1021 
was to the United State.s. Ttie above lignres do not include the expyrt of nulpwood as raw 
rriatciial. * 

C^.iiiM'la possesses a huge reserve of loose-fibred, non-rosinous, .coniferous timber, 
which, thou-ih of minor importance in ot.lier woed-usirrg industries, i.s peculitirly suited to 
pul]) jjiannfacture. The, species in use are spruee, balsam fir, hemlock, jackpino, tamaiack, 
and basswood. The latest autbentic figures show that out of 2,774,422 cords used 
III 1920 07 percent, were spruce, 25 percent, balsam fir, and 0 per cent, lienilork. 

(Joed authority estimates tlie resources of pulp\vo,id at 718,000,000 cords, of wliich 
350,CO ), COO cords are credit ed^to Quebec, Ontario, Now Brunswick and Nova Scotia, and 
181,000,000 to British Columbia. TIiosc figures include .sawn timber. 

Commerce. 

Tlie customs tariff of Canada is protective, but there is a preferential tariff in 
favour of the United Kingdom and most of the colonies ; the duties on direct 
imports from tlie United Kingdom and the colonies, &c. , being reduced, but 
alcoholic 1' {uors, liquid medicines, tobacco, and refined sugar from raw sugar 
produced elsewhere than in Hritish colonies, ar^ excluded from the reduction. 

The returns of values of imports and exports are those supplied in entries at the Customs, 
where imports must be entered for duty at tUeirfair market value a.s for home consumption 
in the country of i>urchase. Quantities are ascertnirud from invoices and by examination, 
wine.sare gauged and spirits teste<l. The country wlience imj)orts are received is the 
^t^uulry of purchase or vtiiencc shiionont wjis rxiadc to Canada ; the country of destination 
is tliat to which sliipment i.s made. Thu.s, Canadian wheat, imrchased by New York dealers 
stiiftped to and entered in bond at New York, and thence exported to Great Britain, would 
apiioiponly a.s exported from Canada to the United States. The only Canadian i>ort where 
transit trade i.s recorded i.s Montreal, .such trade comprising chietiy goods received from 
Itie United States and tranabippeil toother countries bytl'e St. Laurence route. Transit 
trade is not included in the general trade, which compri.se.s all other im])ortH into and 
exports from Canada. Fish and fish products from New fouiulland enter Canada free of 
< 'ust<»m.s duty. 

All expon entries are delivered at the ‘ frontier port of exit,’ and the total.s thereof 
are credited to the respective ports where the goods pass outward from Canada. 

On April 9, 1912, a trade agreement providing for preference treatment between the two 
parties was signed between Canada and the West Indies, to last for 10 years and to come 
into operation on January 1, 1913. Canada brought the Act into force on June 2, 1913. 
A new agreement, providing for an extension of the preference, was signed at Ottawa 
on June IS, 1920, and is now clfectivc in all the colonie.s except Bermuda. 

Exports and imports, entered for home consumption in the Dominion 
(mcrcli.indi.se only) : — 


^Year ended 

March 31 

• 

Total Exports ^ 

Iiuiiorts for 

^ Ilon.e CfVQSuu^ition 


Dollar.s 

Dollars 

1913-14 b)rc war) 

455,4.37,224 

019,193,098 

1017-18 

1,586,169,792 

• 903,532,578 

1918-19 ; 

1,208,705,285 i 

919,711,705* 

1919-20 

1,286,0.58,7^ 

1,064,628,123 

1920-21 , 

1,210,428,119 

t,240, 168,882 

. iD2U22 i 

• 753,927,009 

747,804,332 


X 2 
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Commerce by countries : — 


Exports,! Domestic 

1920 ‘’I 

! i 

1 1021 *^2 

Imports! entered for 

1020-*’! 

1921 22 

and Foreign, to 


! 

Consumption, from 




1,000 flols 

: 1,000 Dols. 


1,000 Dols. 

1,000 Dola 

United Kingdom 

214,220 

.300,363 

United Kinj-iloni . 

213,974 

117,133 

United States . 

560,702 

; 305,422 

United States 

S5<hl77 

515,961 

Italy .... 

57,771 

! 15,340 

France . 

19,138 

13,482 

Jnj>an 

6,479 

1 14,877 

Cuba 

30,743 

13,043 

Belgium 

40,273 

: 12.410 

British East Indies 

14,307 

8,037 

Briffsh West Indies . 

13,135 

1 10,143 

Switzerland . 

14,143 

8,672 

Newfoundland . 

17,333 

' 0,631 

.Tapan 

11,361 

8,105 

Netiierlands 

' 20,202 

1 0,503 

! British West Indies 

14,834 

8,113 

France 

' 27,522 

' 8,248 

' Peru 

4,172 

6,083 

Ureece 

20,835 

5,268 

British Gniatia 

0,085 

6,167 

Oennany 

'' 8,217 

4,502 i 

j San Domingo 

7,570 

4,066 

New Zealand 

1 11,870 

! 4,131 : 

' Netherlands . 

4.238 

4,002 

Cuba .... 

! 6,574 

■ 3,08 S tl Belgium 

4,603 

3,845 

British South Afiica . 

! 11,653 

: 3,892 

Mexiec* . 

2,185 

3,708 

Argentine Hopiiblic . 

' 8.185 

3,234 

Argentine Republic 

2,553 

2,355 

Russia 

i 247 

i 2,622 

Hong Kong . 

3,517 

2,110 

British East Indits . 

6,403 

I 2,301 

Germany 

1,548 

2,041 

British Guiarui . 

3,607 

1 2,324 

New Zealamf . 

4,220 

1,784 

Mexico 

1 10 1 

1,.32S 

' Newfoun<lland 

2,886 

1,.302 

Hong Kong 

2,015 

1 1,420 

1 Italy 

1,745 

1,387 

Switzerland 

1,492 

, 346 

1 Greece . 

; 817 

1,0.34 

Beru .... 

715 

' 72 

British Soul li Afr’.ea 

1 147 

128 

San Domingo 

218 

04 

Russia . 

17 

o 


1 Excluding coin and Lullion. 


Loading imports into Cana^da in Fiscal year 1920-21 : — 

'1 Imports for Consumption under 


Article 



Gcneial 

Preferen. i 

Treaty 

Free ! 

i 

Tariir 

lial Tariff 

Rates 

Grains, flours and kindred ' 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars i 

! 

products 

5.018,069 

403,217 

2,203 

15,500,412 i 

Tea 

2,145,027 

7,522,858 


— 1 

Sugar, Molasses, Ac. . 

62, 1.36,. 530 

23,033,601 

— 

6,206,617 

Fruits 

17,110,206 

788,802 

— - 

3,963,840 

IMcats 

10,730,338 

609,437 

88,708 

.... 

Milk and its ju'Oduct.s. 

1,396,163 

811,6.30 

47,768 

— 

Fisu 1 

1,652,275 

133,532 

305,282 

1,546,020 

Nuts ! 

4,221,077 

468,080 

200,128 

85,055 

Ardmals, living . . . ■ 

3.55,801 

7,103 

— 

2,708,007 

spirits and wines, ]»otable . 

33,698,008 

— 

055,622 

— 

Tobacco and manufact u vc of ; 

1,273,001 

— 

-- 

13,083,203 

Flax, hemp, jute .‘ind inanuf. i 

2,117,086 

10,112,078 ; 

33,157 

2,662,208 

Wool, raw . . . ! 

2,110 

2,735 i 

— 

6,083,820 

Wool, and manuf. of (Tot.al) 1 

0,000,283 

44,000,412 j 

228,012 

11,010,003 

Cotton and manuf. (Total). : 
Cotton wo(d or raw cotton I 

30,782,350 

31,148,034 

1,037,605 

35,648,506 

noldyci'l. . . ! 

Silk, and nfaiinf.'^, . . | 



— 

— 

28,541,980 

0,9 On, 740 

1,042,341 

15,240,780 

2,570,931 

Noils, wasie and tops . . ! 

_ 

433 

— 

i 0,672,855 

Iron, Steel, and maiud'. 

100.600,000 

11,765,770 

^.80,591 

j 43,302,247 

Coal i 

72,231,460 

.8,402 

* — 

! 30,058,148 

Gla.ss, and manuf. . ' . 

9,700,880 

750,428 

399,971 

16-2,740 

Paper, a‘d kinds, not printed 

12,457,603 

702,144 

— 

; 476,. 562 

Hides and skins, except fur 

1 — 

, , — 

— 

i 10,652,787 

Jjoather, and mauuf. * . 

8,464,180 

1,871,182 

206,642 

; 5,^314,5$ 4 

Furs, and manuf. 

1,198,581 

73,360 

— 


Total 


Dollars 

21,014,801 

9,068,78r> 

86,070,230 

81,855,642 

II, 428,483 
2,256,561 
3,728,009 
4,880,294 
3,071,901 

34,653,680 
14,356,294 
14,926,110 
0 , OSS, 665 
67,017,640 
99,816,594 

28,541,989 

27,149,861 

6,673,288 

245,625,703 

III, 298,100 
11,083,028 
13,636,300 
10,652,787 
10,545,004 

6,586,525 
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Imports for Consumption under 


Article 

General 

Tarilf 

Prcfeicnthl 

Tariff 

Trtiity 

Uates 

1 Free 

Total 

■ 

Drugs, dyes and chemicals 
(iiK-Iuding soap, paint and ; 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 
16,342,153 ! 

1 Dollars 

explosives) . . . : 

i 16,003,22? 

3,107,186 

58,037 


3G,33‘^613 

liooks and i^rinted matter . 

7,707,937 

1,089,085 

39,040 

1,0)79,389 I 

13,575,457 

Oils, vegetable, all kinds . 

! 2,470,712 

1,432,187 

32,913 

6,332,777 1 

10,328,589 

Petroleum and its products 

1 25,145,015 

20,tM7 

— 

25,209,935 i 

50,74 2.497 

W<io<l,nifd. (including pul])) J 

' 9,943,737 ! 

363,407 

141,546 

. 704, COO i 

11.212,750 

Wood, unmfd.andi'urtly mid. 

1,439,:120 

1 25,817 

• 

17,559,641 1 

19,024.778 


• 

Principal exports (Canadian Produce) for year ended March 31, 1922 : — 

Articles 

1 

Value 

1 ! 

Articles ; 

Value 


i ■■ 

Dollars 

; 

Dollars 

Cheese 

. i 25,440,322 

Flax seed .... 

0,504,372 

Cattle 

8,538,051 ; 

Coal 

13,182,410 

Eggs .... 

. 1 2,039,.352 

Gohl-bearing quartz 

2,5:^2,050 

Bacon and Hams, Ac. 

23,012,180 

Nickel .... 

2,089,702 

Butter 

. 1 3,221,3t>0 

Copper . . . . 

0,329,105 

Wheal 

. : 179,9;>0,730 

Bilver, ore and bullion . 

8,711,304 

Wheat fiour 

53,178,150 

Leathej:. manufactures of ! 

5,171.785 

Eruit.s 

11,581,829 

Furs and inanufactuies of ; 

14,978,199 

Oats .... 

. ! 18,717,105 

Hides and skins . . j 

4,027.127 

K3'‘ . . . . 

3, 520, (*,39 

, Iron and manufactures of 

2s, 312.272 

Beef, fre.sh 

3.321,037 i 

Agricultural Implements. | 

5,345,308 

Codfish, di ied . 

5,509,323 

1 Paper <fe manufactures of 

09,533,118 

Halinoii, cauiied 

«s43:i,252 

! Wood i)ulp 

35,924,877 

Lob.ster.s, catiiKid 

3,750,143 

j Wood & manufactures of 

109, 70.9, 908 

Vegetables 

4,030,90.8 

j Automobiles and parts of . 

9,184,257 

8ugar and it.s product s 

11,0.21,157 

, Kiibber and manufets. of \ 

4,001,809 


In 1921-22 277 per cent, of the revenue of Canada was derived from 
Customs Duties. 

\ alue of the leading classes of exports (Canadian produce), in thousands 
of dollars: — 


Years ended March 31 


Vegetable products (except chemicals, 
hbres and wood) . ... 

Animals and their products (except 
ehenaicals and fibres) 
fibres, textiles and textile products , 
Wood, wood i)ro<luct8 and paper . 

Iron and its products .... 
^un-ferrons metals, and their products 
aV on-metallic minerals and tbgir i)ro- 
ducts (except chemicals) . 

Chemical and allied products 

All other commodities .... 

Total exports (meSihandisc) , 


1918 

j 1919 

1920 

' i 

1921 

1 . 

1 1922 

587,432 

1 288,893 

' 1 

1 

: 410,123 ; 

482,925 

; 317, SU 

1 

; 209,497 

' 211,991 

i 314,018 

188,360 

; 135,799 

30,805 

28,030 

: 34,0 is 

18.784 

; 4,580 

110,385 

1^1,669 

' 213,914 

t^4,5eh 

i 179,920 

, 04,837 

^.910 

81,786 

76,601 

28,312 

' 89,523 

j 

79,201 

• 54,976 

45,939 

27,886 

I 19,984 

20,062 

i 30.343 

40,122 

22,617 

49,131 

50,780 

i 2%, 681 

19,682 

, 9,271 

372,434 1 

- ' 

255,320 j 

i 71,733 

32,390 

14,030 

1,540,0281 

l,216,422i 

jl,239,4?2 

1,189,164 

740,241 
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The share of the leading ports in the trade (imports and exports) for 
year ended March 31, 1922 in thousands of dollars : — 


— 

Montreal | 

Toronto 

j 1 

Halifax 

Quebec 

St. John, 
N.B. 

Ottawa 

Van- 

couver 

Imports . 
Exports 1 

167,812 

159,03ii 

1C1»,017 ' 
.513 

13,477 

24,894 

10,630 

12,948 

21,3r,9 
49,749 1 

10,111 j 

48,236 

42,778 


W All export entries are delivered at the “frontier port of exit,” and the totals thereof 
are credited to the respective ports where the goods pass outwards from Canada. 


Value of exports of Canadian and other produce, including bullion 
and specie, to, and iniports for consumption from, Great Britain (Canadian 
returns). 



Exports. 

Imports. 

i| 

Exports. 

Imports. 

1018-19 

1919-20 

Hollars. 

560,k39,11() 

495,900,118 

Dollars 

73 035,118 
120,362,631 

il 

! 1920-21 

! 1921-221 

Dollars 
311,228,671 
♦ 300,363,193 

Dollars. 

213,973,562 

117,134,576 


1 Exclusive of coin and bullion. 


The following figures are from the British Board of Trade Returns: — 


— 

1913 ! 1919 

(pre-war) i 

1920 ! 1921 

1922» 

Imports (consignments) into U.k! 

from Canada . . . . 

Exports to Canada : 

British produce . . . . 
Foreign and Colonial produce 

£ 1 £ 

30, 488, 374jll5, 243,146 

23 , 794 , 920 ! irs994.519 
.3,512,258; 2,050,007 

£ £ 

1 92,999,215^61,975,440 

42,092,777 19,458,990 
0,007,042, 2,008,9)7 

1 i 

£ 

54,895,290 

25.271,213 

2,663,663 

1 

Pro\i.sional tlgures. 




The chief imports (consignments) into Great Britain from Canada in recent 
years were (British returns) : — 


Articles imported. 

1913 (prc-w.ar) 

1919 

1920 

1921 


£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

Cheese .... 

4,039 

4,895 

8,815 

6,667 



, 1 

2 230 

1,479 

788 

Silmon, canned 

900 

3,458 

1,500 

1,208 

Apples, raw 

i 730 

1,723 

2,785 

2,480 

Lard 

' 229 

0S2 

1,100 

381 

Milk, condetiscd * 

i 

786 

1,310 

586 

Wheat .... 

8,804 

17,509 

15,582 

12,217 

Barley .... 

833 

4,834 

2,891 

1,870 

Oats ..... 

751 

954 

663 

1,902 

Rye 

i r,_r, 

392 

793 

802 

Wheatmoal and (lour . 

2 262 

8,123 . 

4,413 

1 7,127 

Beef 

22 1 

1,529 

868 ; 

1 340 

Bacon .... 

.| 863 

18,881 

13,129 

i 6,217 

Skins aiid furs 

! 4->;9 

1,005 

933 

921 

Pulp of woud . , , 

j 159 

1,878 

3,780 ! 

2,289 

W*Hvl and timber . ^ . 

3,690 

13,715 

12,141 i 

1 2,649 

Leather ' , . . . 

361 

1,980 

853 

; 288 

Iron and steel manufactures 

i 24 1 

1,360 

3,497 

I 569 

Rubber manufactures* 

i 2 

56 

1,382 ( 

1 860 
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The chief exports of British produce to Canada tfere ; — 


Articles exported 


Spirits 

Voi?etal>lc oils 

Apparel (iocl. lists and boots) 
Cotton yarns . . , . 

Colton manufactures . 
Earthenware, etc. . 

I icather and manufactures . 
Machinery 

Iron and steel, and mannf. . 
Silk manufactures . 

Linen manufactures 

Jute manufactures 

Wool tops .... 

Woollen yarns 

Woollen goods 


1913 (pre-war) 

1919 

t 

£1,000 

£1,000 

730 

730 

27 ! 

138 

2,433 1 

299 

289 

201 

2,891 

2,253 

45 S 

466 

259 

117 

807 

670 

2,232 

704 

204 

185 

690 I 

467 

424 

727 

20d • 

618 

507 i 

696 

8,482 

3,113 


1920 

1921 

£1,000 

,£1,000 

2,492 

1,977 

417 

34 

1,820 

706 

1,139 

334 

7,166 

2,174 

983 ! 

911* 

490 

150 

1,060 

951 

1,882 

866 

^96 

150 

*1,245 

559 

894 

817 

1,142 

375 

1,719 

492 

9,750 

3,379 


Shipping and Navigation. 

The reoistored shipping on December 31, 1920, including vessels for inland 
navigation, consisted of 4,281 steamers and 4,623 other vessels ; total net 
tonnage, 1,151,980. The sea-going and coasting vessels that entered and 
cleared during the year 1921 were as follows : — 


Vessels. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Sea-going ; 

No. 

Tons. 

1 No. 

Tons. 

Canadian 

6,234 

2,866,100 

6,256 

2,644,884 

British 

2,2 *)0 

5,380,120 

2,276 

5,156,409 

Foreign 

8,874 

4,261,283 

8,750 i 

4,500,343 

Total 

17,858 

12,616,103 

1 17,282 

; 12,400,226 

Coasting : 

British and Canadian 

73,692 

28,085,335 

! 71.738 ' 

718 

27,372,76 

Foreign 

810 

482,310 

! 400,018 

Total 

74.532 

23,567,645 

72,456 

27,778,668 


In 1921 the vessels entered and cleared at Canadian ports on inland waters 
between Canada and the United States were : Canadian, 21,387 of 16,726,478 
tons ; United States, 32,746 of 13,005,423 tons. 

During 1920, 349 vessels, with a carrying capacity of 129,773 tons, were 
launched from Canadian shipyards. 

Canadian Government Merchant Marine, Limited. — The Canadian 
Doverntnent Merchant Marine, Limited, consisted in 1922. of 65 steel ships, 
ranging from 2,800 to 10,500 dead weight tonnage. These ships are now 
found on the principal trade routes of the world, and have been engaged 
especially in the development of routes which have not been followed by 
the older steamship lines. H • • 

A service Trom Vancouver, B.C. to Australia and New Zealand has been 
inangurated, and another from Montreal xia the Pahama Canal. New freight 
services have also been established by the Canadian Government Merchant 
Marine to London, Liverpool and Glasgow from Montreal ; and^ summer 
services from St. John, N.B. and Hjjlifkx, N.S. to various British ports. 
There are now^ilso regular summer sailings from Montrc.>l to the West Indies 
and to Brazil and Argentina, a regular service from Halifax to the British 
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West Indies and fortnightly to Cuba, and a weekly service from St. John, 
N.B., to Cuba and the Baliamas. 

C.G.M.M. freighters ply to Africa and India. The ships plying to 
Australia secure wool fni* their (diiet return cargoes. 

TJie products of the farms, forests and fisheries of Eastern Canada form 
the principal export cargoes to the West Indies ; the return cargoes consist 
chiefly of sugar for tlie Canadian refineries at Halifax, St. John and Montreal. 
Products that came to Canada indirectly through United States ports are 
novr in increasing amount shipped direct ’‘in C.tJ.M.M. steamers. Canada’s 
increasing demand lor tropical produce and her large exports of perishable 
dairy produce have rendered necessary the ])rovision of cold-storage space in 
sldps. Large sliipTpeiits of wood pulp are being discharged at British aj»d con- 
tinental ports. Certtlin shi]>s running between Canada and United Kingdom 

ports have been fitted for the carriage of cattle, 

« 

Internal Communications. 

Canada has a system of canal, river, and lake navigation over 2,700 miles 
in length, and vessels from the lake ports reach the Atlantic without breaking 
bulk. Up tol921, 187,000,974 dollars had been spent on canals for construction 
and enlargement alone. In 1921, 28,689 vessels, of 12,409,566 tons, 
passed through the Canadian canals, carrying 230,129 passengers and 
9,407,021 tons of freight, chiefly grain, timber, iron ore, and coal. 

On January 11, 1909, was signed at Washington a treaty between the United 
Kingdom and the United States relating to the use of the boundary waters 
between Canada and the United States. The treaty provides for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of an, international joint commission, consisting of 
three representatives appointed by H.M. the King on the recommendation 
of tlie Governor in Council of the Dominion of Canada, and three 
appointed by the President of the United States. This commission, subject 
to the conditions of the treaty, has jurisdiction in all cases involving 
tlie use or ol>struction or diversion of the boundary waters. Precedence is 
tdven by the treaty to uses of the waters in the following order, viz., (1) for 
domestic and sanitary purposes, (2) for navigation, (3) for power and 
irrigation. 

A project is under consideration for the construction of a channel deep 
enougli for large vessels to pass up the St. Lawieuce to Lake Ontario and 
tlirough the Welland Canal to Lake Eric. 

The total single track mileage of steam railways in Canada on December 
31, 1921 was 39,771, an increase of 387 miles over 1920. The total mileage 
including second track, yard track and sidings in 1920 was 51,582. 

The lines built or acquired by the Canadian Government are now con- 
solidated in one system, known as the Canadian National Railways. This 
system now includes the lines formerly known as the Intercolonial (1,670 
miles), the P. E. I. Railway (275), the Transcontinental (2,006), the Grand 
Trunk Pacific (2,732), the Canadian Northern (9,868) and the Grand Trunk 
(3,563). The Dominion Government thus owns and operates about one-half 
of the single track mileage, including two transcontinental lines with termini 
in Canada at Halifax, Vancouver and Prince Rupert, and the VJrand Trunk 
with termini at Portland, 'Maine, U.S. A., and Cliicago. 

The province of Ontario owns and operates the Temiskaming and Northern 
Ontario (329 iniles) Tlie mileage in private ownership is mainly that of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway (13,444 in 1921). The main line of this road from 
Vancouver, B.C. to' St John, New Brunswick, is 3,367 mil^s. The single 
track mileage by Provinces is; — Ontario, 10,976 ; Quebec, 4,971 ; Manitoba, 
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• 

4,418: Saskatchewan, 6,296 ; Alberta, 4,557 ; British Columbia, 4,376 ; 
New Brunswick, 1,948 ; Nova Scotia, 1,452 ; Prince Edward Island, 279 ; 
Yukon, 58 ; United States of America, 440. There is a monthly steam 
sci vicc* between Australia and British Columbia, fpr which the Dominion 
( lovcrnmcnt gave 124,642 dollars in the fiscal year 1921. 

The traflic on Canadian steam railways in live years was : — 


! 

; Miles 

Passengers 

No. 

Freight 
Tons of 
•2000 lbs. 

•Receipts 

^Netrcceipts 

’ 

Capital 

liability. 

! 

1917 » 38,604; 
1918' ;5S,879l 
1919* 89,0')8 
1920-139,196 
1921 *39,7711 

48,100,530 
44,948,038 
47,940.450 
51,306,074 
40,793,251 1 

121,916,272 

127,543,087 

111,487,780 

127,38S,.553 

103,131,132 

& • 

1 63,880,801 
! 07,878,587 
83,970,070 
101,13^,510 
94,140,272 

£ £ 

; 45.816,408 |^1«,064,396 
.56,313,062 11,565,525 

77, 438,0*20 6,537,046 

98,288,631 ' 2,846,886 

86,863,914 7,282.358 

£ 

408,052,442 

411,086,540 

418,447,500 

445,957,685 


1 Yearemiing June 30. 2 Year ending Dec. 31. 


In 1921, of the capita*!, 222,443,683 dollars represented Federal Govern- 
ment aid (exclusive of the cost of Government Railways), and 59,920,260 
dollars from Provincial Governments and Municipalities. The latter amount 
does not include cost of the Terniskaming and Northern Ontario Railway 
(23,172,777 dollars). 

Electric railways in 1921, 64, mileage 1,687 ; passengers during the year, 
719,305, 141 ; tons of freight carried, 2,285,886. The gross earnings in 1921 
ivached ai aggregate of 44,536,832 dollars, as compaied with 47,047,246 
dollars in 1920. Operating expenses amounted to 35,945,316 dollars, a 
decrease of 1,297,167 dollars compared with the preceding year. Paid-up 
capital, 171,187,436 dollars. 

On March 31, 1921, there were 12,252 post offices. Gross revenue, 
32,330,380 dollars ; net revenue, 26,331,119 dollars ; expenditure, 24,601,262 
dolfhrs. At the end of the fiscal year, 1921, tliere were 3,750 rural mail 
delivery routes, on which were erected 194,790 boxes. 

Money order offices on March 31, 1921, 5,197 ; orders issued (1920-21), 
11,513,167, value 73, .523, 322 dollars. The Ocean Mail subsidies and steam- 
ship subventions paid by the Government amounted to 1,094,509 dollars 
in 1921, 

There were 52,821 miles (11,207 being Government) of telegraph lines in 
Canada in 1921, and 250,802 miles of wire (including 14,001 miles of 
Government lines), with 4,901 offices. There were (in 1921) 2,105,101 
miles of telephone wire and 856,266 telephones. The earnings of telephone 
companies in Canada in 1920 amounted to 33,473,712 dollars, and the 
operating expenses to 28,044,401 dollars. The capital liability amounted to 
116,689,705 dollars in 1920. 

IVireless Telegraphy . — Thb Administration of Radiotelegraphy was trans- 
ferred from the Department of the Naval Service to the Department of Marine 
and Fisheries on July 1, 1922. 

On October 15, 1922 there were 5,887 stations in operationt inc>iding 36 
coast stations, ^47 ship stations, 66 public commercial stations, 30 j)rivate 
commercial stations, 18 ra^iiotelegraph training scliools, 43 experimental 
stations, 5,433 licensed amateur expeiimental stations. . 

The Glace Bay — Louisburg station provides transatlantic service. • 

Sixty broadcasting stations have be%n licensed. There is also a large 
increase in the nember of amateur licenses issued and thiS phase of wireless 
activity is assuming very large proportions. 
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* Money and Credit. 

The Bank Acts of Canada impose stringent conditions as to capital, notes 
in circulation, limit of dividend, returns to the Dominion Government, and 
other points, on all chartered banks. Under the Dominion Notes Act, 
1914 (6 Geo. V. o. 4) the Dominion Government is authorised to issue 
notes up to and including 50,000,000 dollais, against a reserve in gold 
equal to one*quarter of the amount. By chapter 4, Acts of 1915, “An 
Aqt re8pccti?)g the issue of Dominion IJjrotes,” the Dominion Government 
is authorised to issue notes up to 26,000,000 dollars without any reserve 
of gold, 16,000,000 dollars of the notes to be against certain specified 
Canadian railway securities guaranteed by the Dominion Government. 
Dominion notes fuay bo issued to any additional amount in excess of 
76,000,000 dollars, but (except as provided by the Finance Act, 1914) an 
amount of gold equal to the excess ivust be held. On Aug. 31, 1922, there 
were 17 incorporated banks making returns to the Government, with about 
4,739 branches. The following are some particulars of the banks : — 


Calendar 

Average Average 

Capital I Notes in 

Average 
Total on 

t 

Average 

Average 

Percentage 
of Liahili- 

Year 

Paid up ! Circulation 

I 

Deposit 

Liabilities i 

Assets 

ties to 




Assets 


Dollars ; Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 


1014 

114,759,807 ' 104,600,185 

1,141,210,363 

1,809,044,006: 1 ,55 >,676,30.5 

84-20 

]918 

110,018.504 198,045,254 

,1,912,39.5,780 

1, 181,359,820 

2,432 331,418 

89-80 

1U19 

1 115,004>00 ' 218,910,261 

2,189,42^88.5 

2,49.5,582.568 

2,754,.56S,n8 

3.064,133,843 

90-60 

1920 

' 123,617.120 ! 228 800,879 

! 2, 4.38,079, 792 

2,784.068,698 

00-86 

1921 

129,096,830 | 194,621,510 

2, 264,586, 736| 2,656, 4 54, 1 90 

2,841,782,079 

89-06 


1 Excluding capital and rest or reserve fund. 


In August, 1922, the deposits aggregated 2,072,065,678 dollars, and the 
circulation 158,086,569 dollars. H 

In addition lo the capital there was in August, 1922, the sum of 
130,207,395 dollars of rest or reserve funds belonging to the banks. 

There are 16 clearing hou.‘^es in Canada. The transactions for 1921 
amounted to 16,811,287,086 dollars, against 19,588,337,285 dollars in 1920. 
Of the transactions of 1920, Montreal had over 36 per cent, Toronto 27 per 
cent., Winnipeg 15 per cent., and Vancouver 4 per cent. 

Government post-office savings-banks have been in operation in Canada 
since 1868 ; there are also Government savings-banks, under the Finance 
Department, in the Maritime Provinces. In 1922 the post-office savings- 
banks had about 24,026,270 dollars, and the Government savings-banks 
about 9,624,163 dollars on deposit. 

The deposits in special savings-banks amounted in 1922 to 58,292,920 
dollars. 


Money, Weights, and Measures. 

' < f 

The denominations of money in the currency of Canafda are dollars, 
cents and mills. The cent is one-hundredth part of a dollar, and the mill 
one tenth part of a cent. A five-cent. nickel coin has been is.sued. The 
standard of fineness for gold coins is nine-tenths gold, and British and 
United States gold coins are legal, tender. The privilege of issuing notes 
is restricted to the Dominion Government and the chartered banks. The 
legal equivalent of the British sovereign is 4*86§ dollars. 
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The Dominion Government issues Dominion ^notes, which are legal 
tender, in denominations of $1, $2, $5 and certain other large-size denomi- 
nations used chiefly in clearing-house transactions between banks. They 
niay be issued in any amount. Prior *10 tbo wjir, tlie security behind 
Dominion notes consisted of 25 per cent gold for the first fifty million 
dollars of such notes and dollar tor dollar in gold for amounts in excess 
of fifty million. They were redeemable in gold. The war necessitated the 
suspension of redemption in gold, and by special legislation the Government 
was given powder to issue Doniinioti notes to tlie banks upon the pledge of 
biicli^soeurities as w'ere satisfactory to the Treasury Board. To insure the 
ri tiroinent of these notes as soon as the need for them was past, interest 
at not less than 5 per cent, per annum waS charged the banks. At the same 
lime banknotes were made legal tender, and an issue (ff twmnty-six million 
dollars of Dominion notes without security as formerly prescribed by law, 
iMi-gely to implement railway guarantees, was legalized. 

Dominion notes outstanding at the end of August, 1922, amounted to 
228,638,956 dollars. 

Tlic Ottawa Branch of the Royal Mint was established in pursuance of The Ottawa 
Mint Act, 1901, an<l an anfmal sum not exceeding 75,000 dollars is payable to the 
Itnperlal Treasury for the purpose of defraying the salaries of officials and other expenses 
of the Mint, the f^ees and all sums received being retained by Canada. The Mint issues 
gold, silver and copper coins for circulation in Canada, and sovereigns and half-sovereigns 
coined will be legal tender in every country under the British flag. Coinage for Newfound- 
laml was struck at the Mint in 1917 and 1918. 


Gold, silver, and bronze coin struck and issued by the Ottawa Mint 
during the calendar years 1920 and 1921 : — 



© 

• 

1921 


Struck 

Issued j 

. - . 1 

Struck 

Issued 

Gold (sovereigns) , 

-- 

or 

! 

or 

130 

or 

— 1 

!ii;i9.47 

1 

$661.87 


$ ! 

$ 

8 

$ 

Guhl—Canadian $5's . 

— 

— 

1 — 

— 

„ M $;io’s 

Silver 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1,920,090.85 

1,856,000.00 

003,081.80 

128,000.00 

Bronze .... 

223,737.79 

209,085.00 

i 75,559.64 

60,700.00 


The legal weights and measures are the Imperial yard, pound avoirdu- 
pois, gallon, and bushel ; but the hundredw^eight is declared to be 100 pounds 
and the ton 2,000 pounds avoirdupois, as in the United States. 


Statistical and other Books of Beference concerning Canada. 

1. Official Publications. 

The official publications of Canada are in general issued by the Government depart- 
nienf^ aud the branches concerned Department of Agriculture, of Customs and Excise, 
of Kxternal AfTairs, of Finance, of Ifealtb, of Indian Affairs, of Immigration and 
Culoiiizaiion, of the Interior (including the following branches: N3rtural*Resources, 
Intelligence, Dominion Lands, Dominion Parks, Forestry, Water Powers and Roelam- 
ation), of .lustice, of Labour (including Employment Sirvico of Canada, Technicil 
Educati(^n Branch, Cost of Liring, Labour Legislation, etc.), of Marine and Fisheries, 
of Militia and Defence, of Mines (including Mines Branch ^ud Geological Survey of 
Canada), of the Naval Service, of the Post Oflice Department, of the Depai^lment of 
Public Works, of Railways and Canals, and of Trailo and Commerce (including the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics). • ^ 

Report on Flxancial, Indu^rial, and Commercial Conditions in Canada, 1922, 
London, 1922. 
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on-Offioial Publioationb. 


Jj/H (H. M.)i North America. Vol. 1, Canada and Newfoundland. Second edition 
revised. London, 1015. a , j 

Baedeker (Kari), The I^o^ninicn of Canada. Fourth revised an«l augmented edition. 

^^^Board^oV Trade of the City of Toronto. Canada; To the Delegates of the Ninth 
Oongiess, Oauihers of Coinnierco of the British Kinpire. Toronto, 19‘20. 

Bordtn (Sir R. L.), Canadian Constitutional Studies. London and Toronto, 1922. 
Bourinot (Sir J. G.), Canada, London, 1922.— Manual of Constitutional History. 
Montreal, 1888.— Federal Govcrnincnt in Cai Baltimore, lSS8.~Ilow Canada is 

Governed. Toronto. 1895. 

Bradley (A. G.), Canada in the Twentieth Century. Ijondon, 1906.— The Making of 
Canada. London, 1908. 

Bryce (Viscount), Canada; An Actual^ Democracy. New York, 1921.— Modern Demo- 


cracies. New York, >9^. 

Buchanan (Angu^), Wild Life in Cariatla. Toionto, 1920. 

Cniiada tiiid its Provinces. 23 volumes. Toronto, 1914. 

Canadian Bank of Coinmcrco Year Book.* 

Chronicles of Canada. ,S2 volumes. Toronto, 1914. 

Chajjafs (Thomas), Cours d’liistoirc du Canada. Quebec, 1921. 

Donald (Robert), The Imperial Press Conference in Canada. London, 1921. 

Gartitdu (F. N.), Ilistoire du Canada depuis sa decouverte jus(iu'a nos jours. Fifth 
edition. Paris, 1921. * 

Graham (Stephen), Tramping with a Poet iu the Canadian Rockies. New York, 19*22, 

Jlates (— ), Forests and Trees. Brandon, 1920. 

Hewitt (Gordon C.), Conservation of Wild Life in Canada. 

Bitr:patrick (F. J. K.), Sergeant 831 ; Personal Recollections of a Member of the 
Canadian Northwest Mounted PuUi^e from 1879-1885. New York, 1921. 

BreeiuaniL. R.), Down the Columbia. London, 1922. 

Kennedy (W. P. M ), Dociiiiieuta of the Canadian Constitution, 1759-1915. Toronto, 

1918. Tim Nature of Canadian Federalism. Toronto, 1921. The Constitution of Canada. 

().\ford, 1923, 

Lonyeahrith (T. Morris), The Lanrentians. .New York, 1!>22. 

JlinrbHh (R. G.), Policing the^PIoins, being the Iteal Life Record of the Famous 
Northwest Mounted Police. Toronto, 1921. 

Mackenzie (N. M. W. d ). Men of the Hudson Bay. P'orb WTlliam, l!>21. 

Markhaiu (Sir Clemens R.), The Lands of Silence : A History of Arctic and Antarctic 
FiXploratioi). Cambridge, 1921. 

3/oort? (Phil.). With Gun and Rod in Canada. New York, 1922. 

MorUon (J. L.), Briti.sh Supremacy and Canadian Self-government. Glasgow, 1919. 

Parkman{F.), Pioneers of France in the New World. — The Jesuits in North America. — 
The Old Regime. — Frontenac. — Tlie Discovery of the Great We.st.— A Half-Ceiitury of 
Conflict. — Montcalm and Wolfe.— The Conspiiacy of Pontiac. 

*8V//oo/a??/ (Sir W'illiam), The Hudson's Bay Company, 1670-1920. London, 1920. 

Ste/unsson (Vilhjaliuur), The Friendly Arctic, the .st ory of Five Yeais in Polar Regions. 
New York, 1921. — The Northwe-st Conr&c. of Kmi)irc. Toronto, 1922. 

The Times Book of Canada. l..ondon, 1920. 

Wallace {W . S.), By Star and Compass: Talcs of the Explorers of Canada. Toronto, 


1922. 


IKron^ (G. M.), Tlic United States and Caii.ada : A Political Study. New York and 
Cincinnati, 1921.— 'Phe Fedciatioii of Canada, U 07 1917 (by G. M. Wrong ami others) 
Toronto, 1917. 


CANADIAN PROVINCES, 

r ALBERTA. 

Constitution and {Jovernment. — The Constitution of Alberta is 
contained in the British North America Act of 1867, and its several 
amending Acts ; also in the Alberta Act of 1905, passed by the Parliament 
of the Dominion of Canada, creating the province. In the British North 
America Act, provision was made for the admission of the* new provinces 
from time to time, including the then North-West Territories, of which the 
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|.resent province of Alberta formed a large portion.^ Upon the granting of 
autoiioiny to the North-West Territories, Alberta and Saskatchewan were 
erected into provinces, and all the provisions of the British North America 
Act, except those with respect to schools, iands, and the public domain, were 
made to apply to Alberta as they apply to the older provinces of Canada. 
TIk' province is represented by 6 members in tbc Senate and 12 in the. 
House of Commons of Canada. 

The executive is vested nominally in the Lieutenant- Governor, who is 
appointed by the federal governm^it, but actually in the Executive Couiyiil 
or tlic Cabinet of the Legislature. Legislative power is vested in the 
Assembly in the name of the king. 

Members of the Legislative Assembly are elected by the direct vote of the 
jtcople. Woman suffrage has been established in the ])r<»v1nce. 

There are 61 members in the Legislature — 41 United Farmers’, 13 
Liberals, 4 Labour, 1 Independent, 1 Conservative, 1 seat vacant. The 
Legislature includes 2 women members. 

Luutenant-Govcrnor, — His Honour R. G. Brelt^ B.A., M.D., LL.D. 

The members of the Ministry are as follows : — 

Premier^ President of Council^ Provincial Secretary y and Treasurer, — 
Hon. Herbert Greenfield. 

Attorney -General, — Hon. John Brownlee ^ B.A. 

Minister of Agriculture. — Hon. Geo. Iloadley. 

Minister of Public Works, — Hon. Alex. Pi,oss, 

Minister of Municipalities and Health. — Hon. Richard Gavin Reid, 

Minister of Railways and Telephones. — Hon. Vernon W. Smith'. 

MinisUr of Education. — Hon. Perrin Bakery B.A. 

Minister JPithout Portfolio. — Hon. Mrs. Irc^ie Parity. 

Local Govemment. — In 1912 the law respecting towns and rural 
municipalities was revised and brought up to date, in harmony with the 
conditions and development and growth prevailing in the province at 
that time. Since then the respective acts have been changed to meet the 
necessities of progress, and the name Rural Municipality changed to Muni- 
cipal District. Municipal Districts comprise an area of IS miles square, 
and are laid out on a uniform plan conformable as far as possible to the 
Dominion Land Survey system. Each district is a body corporate and 
governed by an elected council of six members. The chief executive officer 
IS called a Reeve. All towns are incorporated under the Towns’ Act of 1912 
and amendments thereto, except those incorporated by s})ecial Acts. The 
town council consists of a Mayor and six councillors elected by those whoso 
names ayipear on the last revised assessment roll. Persons qualified to vote 
arc males or females of the full age of 21 years who are assessed for 50 dollars 
or uj)wards, and tlie wife, husband, children, and parents of such persons, if 
21 years of age and resident in the municipality. The cities of Alberta 
carry on their municipal government by the authority of special charters 
granted by the Legislature. ' 

Area and Population. — The area of the province is 255,285 sqiyiro miles, 
252,925 sq. miles being land area and 2,300 sq. miles water area, The 
}»opulation in 1921 was 688,454, in 1916, 496,525 ; in 1906, 184,412, and in 
190], 73,022. In 1921 th*e rural population numbered 365,550 (54,489 in 
1901), and the urban 222,904 (18,533 in 1901). Tlnfre wore 8,746 Jndians 
in 1921 , or 1 *49 percent, of the total population. Population of the principal 
cities (1921) -Calgary, 63,305 ; Edmoliton, 58,821 ; Lethbridge, 11,097 ; 
Medicine Hat, 9,634 ; Red * 1 ) 601 , 2,328 ; W'etaskiwin, 2,061. 
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The vital statistics for 5 years are given as follovrs : — 


— 

Births 

•Marriages 

Deaths 

Excess of Births 

1914 , . 

1 3,685 1 

1 ^ 4,623 

4,147 

9.538 

1918 . 

14,890 

i 4,040 

7,924 

6,966 

1919 . 

14,130 

4,718 

6,507 

8,623 

1920 . 

16,565 1 

[ 5,110 

5,675 

10,890 

1921 . 

16,414 I 

1 4,611 

4.904 i 

11,474 


Instruction. — In the school system all grades, both primary and 
secondary, are included under the term of public school. The same boards of 
trustees control fh« schools from the kindergarten to entrance to the 
university. All schools are supported by taxes levied by the local board, 
supplemented by Government grantai The grants are distributed to en- 
courage, in addition to ordinary elementary education, secondary, technical, 
and agricultural training. Three Normal schools, at Calgary, Camrose, and 
Edmonton are established for the training of teachers. The attendance 
during 1921-22 was 521. The University of Alht'.rta, organised in 1907, 
had, in 1921, 1,285 students. In 1921 there were 3,231 schools, 68 being 
consolidated' schools, with 135,750 pupils. There were also at private schools 
2,274, and at business colleges 2,655 pupils. 

Justice and Crime. — Judicial power of the province is vested in the 
Court of Superior Civil and Criminal Jurisdiction, styled the Supreme Court 
of Alberta consisting of two divisions, the appellate and trial divisions 
rcsfHJctively. The law provides for five judges in the appellate division, and 
six in the trial division. The judges are appointed by the Dominion Govern- 
ment, and hold office for life unless impeached by Parliament. There 
are also minor Courts of Civil and Criminal Jurisdiction such as District 
and Police Magistrate’s Courts. The district courts have full jurisdiction 
over all matters up to 600 dollars. By the Small Debts Act of 1918 Justices 
have jurisdiction over matters up to 50 dollars. 

District courts have power to grant probate of wills and are courts of 
record for a trial without a jury of any person charged with a criminal 
offence provided such person consents. The system of procedure in civil and 
criminal cases conforms as nearly as possible to the English system. 

Finance. — The revenue of the province is derived from the following 
sources: — (1) Dominion subsidies; (2) Scliool lauds; and (3) Provincial 
sources. With one or two exceptions, all the taxes except tliose on actual 
land values have been abolished throughout Alberta. This is said to be the 
nearest approach to a genuine single tax in America. 


- 

1916 j 

I 

1913 

1919 

1920 

19211 

«■ « 

Revt’ime 

Expenditure 

C j 

Dollars j 
5,«281,095 1 
! 6,018,894 i 

[i 1 

Dollars j 
7,700,071 ! 
8,303,806 j 

Dollars 
9,040,739 1 
9,525v734 

Dollafs 

10,919,770 

10,423,350 

Dollars 

17,080,930 

13,109,303 


* 1 Including tclopliones, 

t 

The public debt of the province (1921) aniQiinted to 59,010,256 dollars. 
Of this amount 23,857,047 dollars are revenue producing. 
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Production and Industry. — Alberta is pre-eminently an agiiculturaU 
province. There are unquestionably valuable ass3ts in her deposits of coal» 
natural gas and petroleum, but the future depends upon the growth of 
ngiiculture in tlie important branches of grain, livestock, and dairying. 
'Ihe area of arable land is placed at 74,000,000 acres. About 13 per cent, 
of this is under cultivation at the present time. 

For particular.y of agricultural production and livestock, see under Canada 
above (p. 300). 

Alberta was the greatest ranfcliing country in America from 1830- 
1000, but tbe farmer has driven out the rancher and the days of the big 
lierds arc past. The wool clip for 1921 amounted to 2,879,790 lbs., valued 
at 403,171 dollars unwashed. Grain elevators (January, jl922), 919, with a 
cMpa<‘ity of 38,962,000 bushels. * 

The establishment of packing houses at Edmonton and Calgary has given 
a great stimulus to the hog industry.* Mixed farming combining dairying 
and hog raising has increased considerably. 

Alhoita is reputed to contain 15 per cent, of the coal reserves of the world. 

A coal survey of Alberta by the Geological Survey of Canada places the 
coal area at 16,588 square miles containing 90,000 million tons, 80,000 million 
being lignite. The output in 1921 was 5,854,420 tons, of which domestic 
(lignite) coal was 2, 885, 537 tons ; bituminous coal, 2,871,919 tons ; anthracite 
coal, 96,964 tons. Natural gas is found abundantly in numerous localities, 
among which may be named Medicine Hat, Bow Island, Vikiug and 
Okotoks. In 1921 4,946,000 cubic feet, valued at 1,375,000 dollars, was 
jiroduced. High grade gasoline is profitably extracted from the gas in some 
])]accs. I I 1920, 11,718 barrels of crude petroleum were froduced. Large 
deposits of biliiiniuous sand containing on aif average 15 to 18 per cent, 
bitumen are situated in the McMurray district in northern Alberta. Experi- 
mental work is now b^-ing undertaken with a view to extracting the liquid 
bitumen and utili.dng it commercially. Value of total mineral production in 
1921, 30,147,000 dollars. 

Albei ta has 12,092,160 acres of forest reserves. The northern portion 
of ilie province contains belts of forests along tbe rivers and lakes, consisting 
of spruce, pine, cottonwood, and poplar serviceable for merchantable timber. 
Liimber cut in 1920 was valued at 1,480,000 dollars. 

The lakes of the province abound in wdiitefish, pickerel, ])ike and trout, 
but tbe industry is not developed to any great extent. In 1921 the number 
of men engaged was 539 ; value of equipment, 220,626 dollars ; catch of fish 
53,295 ewts. ; value landed, 192,502 dollars ; value marketed, 408,868 dollars. 

iManufacturiiig has just begun in the province. Flour, oat-meal, cement, 
and linseed oil mills, pork and beef packing houses, factories with outputs ot 
products in clay, brass and iron, glass and w'ood, have been established and 
are in many instances already extending their plants. 

Statistics of manufactures for 1919 : number of industrial establishments, 
L379; capital, 66,673,667 dollars; number of employees, 12,997; salaries and 
'^'ages, 15,186,068 dollars; cost of materials, 55,758, Ml dollars; value of 
luoducts, 94,855,759 dollars. ^ ^ ^ 

Commerefi and Communications. — The principal exports of the pro- 
vince consist of grain, livestock, hams and bacon, eggs, fish, butter, mining 
and timber products. ^ 

Length of railway lines 4,557 miles in January, 1922. A prtvincial 
government system of telephones CDV«rs most of the province. It has 
100,899 miles of wire, and ^44 exchanges and 349 toll offices. There are 
54 privately owned party lines. 
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' Books of Seference. 

Annual Reports of the following Departments : — Agriculture, Education, Provincial 
Secretary, Public Works, Municipalities, Railways and Telephones, Estimates, Public 
Accounts. 

Bulletin, Fifth Census of( Canada (Agriculture of Alberta), Census of Prairie Provinces, 
1916, (Alberta). 

The New North-West (Department of Interior), Ottawa. 

The Unexploited West (Department of Interior), Ottawa. 

Bicker gteth {3. B.), The liand of Open Doors: Experience of Pioneer Work in North- 
West Canada. London, 1014. 

Boam (H. J.) and Brown (A. G.), The Prairie Provinces of Canada. London, 1914. 
Macllae (A, O.), History of the Province of Alberta. Calgary, 1912. 
iSkovt (A.) and Domjhfi/ (A. G.), Canada and its ProviLces : The Prairie ProviJices. 
Toronto, 1914. 

Thwaite(h.)^ Albe^rta. London, 1912. 

Peace River Distric., — its Resources, etc. Natuial Ue.sources Intelligence Branch, 
Ottawa. 

See also nniler Canada. 


BEITISH COLUMBIA. • 

Constitution and Government. — Previous to 1858 British Columbia, 
then known as New Caledonia, formed a portion of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s concession, but in that year it was constituted a Crown Colony, 
owing to the large immigration consequent on the discovery of gold in 1856. 
Vancouver Island was leased to the Hudson’s Bay Company in 1843, and 
was made a Crown Colony in 1849, being the first British colony to be 
established in North-West America. In 1866 the Colonics of Britisli 
Columbia and Vancouver Island were united, and on July 20th, 1871, 
British Columbia entered the Canadian Confederation, and is represented 
by 6 members in the Senate, and 13 in the House of Commons of Canada. 

The Provincial Government is administered by a Lieutenant-Governor and 
Legislative Assembly of 47 members on the system of executive administration 
known as a responsible government.” Tlie Assembly is elected for four 
years, every adult, male or female (British subjects), having resided six 
months in the Province, duly registered, being entitled to vote. 

Lieutenant-Governor, — AV. C. NichoL 

The members of the Ministry are as follows : — 

Premier and President of the Council. — Hon. John Oliver. 

Minister of Mines and Commissioner of Fisheries. — Hon. Wm. Sloan. 

Minister of Agriculture. — Hon. E. D. Barrow. 

Minister of Education^ Provincial Secretary, and Minister of llailtcays . — 
Hon. J. D, Macleaiv, M 1)., C.M. 

Minister of Public -Hon. W. II. Sathrrland. 

Attorney-General and Minister of Labour. — Hon. A. M. Munson. 

Minister of Finance and Minister of Industries. — Hon. John Hart. 

Minister of Lands. — Hon. T. D. Pattullo, 


Agent- General in London. — F. C. IVadc, K.C., British Columbia House, 
1/3, Regent Street, S.W. 1. 

Area and Population. — British Columbia, Canada’s Maritime Province 
on the Pacific Ocean, has an area, according to the census of 1921, of 
355,855 square miles, of which 353,416 square n-iles are land! area, and 2,439 
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sfiliai e miles water area, but exclusive of territorial sets. It is a great irregular 
quadrangle about 700 miles from north to south, with an average width of 
about 400 miles, lying between latitudes 49 degrees and 60 degrees north. It 
is bounded on the south by t)ie Strain# of Juan de Fuca aud the a'^tates of 
Wiisliington, Idaho and Montana, on the w^est b^ the Pacific Ocean and 
Southern Alaska, on the north by Yukon and Mackenzie Territories, and on 
the east by the Province of Alberta. From the 49th degree north to the 54th 
degree the eastern boundary follows the axis of the Kocky Mountains, and 
tlicnce north along the 120th meridian. , 

The subdivisions of the Province, with the number of square miles in 
raeh, areas follows; Kootenays, east and west, 23,500 square miles; Yale, 
21,300; Lillooet, 16,100; Vancouver and \Vestmin-;ter, 7,600; Cariboo, 
300,500; Comox (mainland), 7,100; and Vancouver Islcjiifl, 16,400. 

The last census (1921) places the population at 524,582; in 1911 the 
[)opulation was 392,480 ; and in 1901 it was 178,657. 

Some of the principal cities and towns are : Victoria (the capital), 
population, (1921), 38,727 ; Vancouver, 117,217 ; Now Westminster, 14,495 ; 
Nanaimo, 9,088 ; North V^’ancouver, 7,652 ; Nelson, 5,230 ; Prince Rupert, 
6,390. 

The movement of the population for five years was as follows : — 


- 

Births 

Marriages 

Deaths 

Excess of Births 

19M 

10,418 

4,290 

3,974 

6,444 

lOlfl 

9,841 

3,100 

3,887 

5,954 

1917 


2,861 i 

3,806 

5,554 

V.)1S~19 > 

0,010 

2,820 

0,690 

2,311 

1010-201 

9,308 

4,650 

• 4,888 

4,420 


1 Twelve months eiuled June. 


Instruction. — A complete system of free and non-sectarian education 
was established by Act in 1872. Attendance is compulsory from the age of 
seven to fourteen. The central control is vested in the Council of Public 
liistrpction, composed of the members of the Executive Council. The 
Minister of Kdiication directs the general management of the schools through 
the Superintendent of Education. 

'J’here are 48 liigh schools in the Province, with 6,636 enrolled pupils 
and 255 teachers. 'I’lie number of elementary and secondary schools in 1921 
was 910, witli 2,557 tea(diers, and an enrolment of 85,950 pupils. The 
Provincial University was founded by Act in 1908. It began operations as 
a teaching institution in 1914, and in 1918-19 there were about 900 students. 


Finance. —Revenue and expenditure : — 



Revenue 

I Dollars 

Expenditure 

Dollars 

Revenue 

Dollars 

Expenditure 

Dollars 

1913- 4 . 

1914- 5 . 

1915- 6 

1916- 7 

10,479,259 

7,974,496 

6,291,693 

6,906,783 

15,970,877 
11,942,66 7 
16,422,206 
9,079,317 

1917- .? 

1918- 9 

1 1919-20 
1920-21 

9,868,325* 

9,900,055 

12,609,960 

15,219,264 

10^800,806 

11,611,694 

13,313,303 

15,236,931 


The balance sheet of the Province showed that on Murch 31, 1921, the 
liabilities totalled 65,407, 22/* dollars ; assets, 83,973,949 dollars. 
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THE BRITISH EMPIRE: — BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Production and Industry -British Columbia 
minerals to the value of 34,776,894 dollars ; fish to the value of 13,953,670 
(iollari* (being 40% of Canada’s production) ; agricultural 
87,151,000 dollars; ami in 1920 •man factures of the Talue of 500,000 
dollars; and lumber lath, shingles and pulpwood valued at 71,108,^07 

Particulars of the agricultural output and numbers of livestock are given 

under t'anada above (p. 300). . • 

• Piitish Columbia’s coal measures ai^ estimated to contain /.) biUion 
tons, mainly bituminous, of whndi 23,000 millions are in the >eanis known 
and measured ; it possesses the greatest compact area of merchantable timber 
in North America : the importance of the lisheries, apart from salmon nshing, 
is only beginning td be realised; there are widely-distributed deposits oi 
magnetite ami hematite iron, which are as vet undeveloped ; the area of possible 
farmland has been estimated at 50,0(?K),000 acres, but not much more than 
one tenth of this area has yet been occupied ; the Province has nulhons of 
acres of pulpwood as yet uuexploited ; and much of the territory is unexplored 
and its potential value unknown. ^ • i 

More than half the standing timber in Cai'ada is to be found in British 
Columbia, and the average rate of forest growth is double that iu the remainder 
of the Dominion. Recent investigators place the area of liritish Columbia’s 
timber land at over 100,000,000 acre.% containing, roughly, 400,000 million 
feet of merchantable timber. The most important sj^ecies arc : Douglas fir, 
western red cedar, silver spruce, western soft pine, western hemlock, hngel- 
mann apru'*e, cottonwood, and balsam. It is estimated that tliere are about 
50,000,0b0,000 feet board measure under the control of the Dominion in the 
railway belt. Tlic value of lumber, lath and shingles ]>roducfd in 1920 was 
66,318,000 dollars, while tlie value of pulpwoo<l produced was 4,796,000 
dollars. 

British Columbia is the second Province of the Dominion in the value of its 
mineral production. The mineral output in 1920 and 1921 {esiimateA) was as 
follows : — 




1920 1 

1021 

MiTver»l« 


Quantity 

Value 

Dollars 

Quantity 

Value 

Dollars 

Gold, placer 

ouncei 

11,0S0 

221,000 

11,000 

233,200 

Gold, lode 

vio. 

120,048 

2,4^1,392 

135,063 

2.804,154 

Silver 

do. 

3,377,840 

3,235,980 

2,673 389 

1..591,20l 

lead 

pounds 

39,3.31,218 

2,810,115 

41,402.288 

1,603,354 

Copper 

do. 

41,887,076 

7,S32.S99 

39,036.003 

4,870,624 

Zinc 

do 

47,5^08,268 

3, 0/7, 9.0 

40,419.372 

1,952,065 

Coal .... 

. long ton 

2, 59 '>,125 

12,075.025 

2,483,005 

1? 410,075 

CoWe 

do. 

r»7,702 

474,544 

50,431 

416,038 

Misosllaneous pnxliuds 


— 

2,420,950 

2,077,030 

Total of above 

J ! — i- 

- 

1 35,543,084 

- 

28,066,041 


The total value of iirinerals produced in British (’oliimhia down to the 
end of D<21 is es’imated at 734,259,619 dollars; mainly coal and coke, 
225,409^605 dollars ; •copper, 166,393,488 dollars ; gold, lode, lo5,657,977 
dollars ; gold, placer, 76,177,403 dollars ; silver, 65,259,485 dollars ; lead, 
48,330,676 dollars^. • 

Statistics of manufactures for 1919 : Industrial establishments, 2,064 ; 
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capital, 268,419,281 dollars; employees, 49,667; wages and salaries, 60,964,272 
dollars ; cost of materials, 99,994,639 dollars ; value of products, 243,060,276 

dollars. - , 

The total available water power of tlfe Province has been estimated at 

over five million li.r., of which 305,000 are developed. 

Commerce. — The trade of the Province is developing rapidly ; in 1920 
imports amounted to 67,108,323 dollars, and the exports to 97,905,313 dollars. 
Exports consist of minerals (chiefly gold, silver, copper and coal), sea 
products (chiefly salmon, halibut, herrings, whale products and oil), lumber, 
furs, shins, etc. A large inter-proviiicial trade is rapidly developing, the 
fruit grown in British Columbia being largely shipped to the Prairie Pro- 
vinces, where it finds a good market. • * 

CommunicatiOii3 and Shippil^.—The Canadian Pacific and the 
Canadian National lines are at present the principal railways in the Province. 
The C.P. 11. has tliree main lines, the Canadian Pacific Railway, the Crow's Nest 
Pass Pailway, the Kettle Valley Railway, and several branches connecting 
with United States railway systems, also steamboat connections on the 
inland lakes, besides a large fleet of ocean-going and coasting steamers. 
The railway mileage of tlie Province in 1921 was 4,376. Telephone mileage, 
19*20, 166,622 (15 4,. 590 urban and 12,032 rural). 

8ieps are being taken to establish direct shipping communication with 
Canadian Atlantic ports, via the Panama Canal. 

Ill the fiscal year of 1919-20, 8,293 sea-going vessels entered inward ; 
8,338 aca-gv.jng vessels cleared outwards; and 63,681 coastwise vessels 
entered and cleared. ^ 

Books of Kefereace. 

The Official Ueports of the various D<Ji>artments (Mines, Forestry, Fisheries, and 
Asriouliure). 

British Columbia Year Book. Victoria, British Coluuibia, 

Jlninlbook oflb’itish Ouliimbia. 1920. Is.suod by Bureau of Information. 
<)(i]'(»itnnili('S of British Columbia. 1920 Issued by Bureau of Information. 

Brown (A. G.), British Colujubia. Us history, people, commerce, industries and 
rt-sources. r.oii'doii, 1912. 

(JoUisoti (W. If.), In the Wako of the War Canoe, London, 1915. 

Fairford (h\), British Columbia. London, 1914. 

J'reeuiaii (\i. U.), Down the Columbia. London, 1922. 

Oognell (B. K.), Year Book of British Columbia. London. 

Thornhill (J. K.), British Columbia in tJie Making, 1913. London, 1913. 

If7</0’(A. V.)and Vick (0, J.), Water Powers of British Columbia. Ottawa, 1919. 

See also under Canada. 

Central Brit .«h Columbia. Nat. Bos. fntelligcnce Branch, Ottawa. 


MANITOBA. 

Constitution and Government.—^^anitoba was known a.s the Red 
River Settlement before its entry into the Dominion in 1870, Th^ Provin- 
cial Government is atlministered by a Lieutenant-Governor anu a Legislative 
Assembly of 55 members elected for five )car». Women have been 
enfranchised, and may be nTeinbcrs of Parliament. Proportional representa- 
tiou has been adopted for tlie 10 seats in the City of Wiitnipeg. The province 
is repieseiited by 6 members in the Senate and 15 in the House of Conimone 
of Canada. * • 

Lieutenant- Governor , Honour Sir J. A. M. Aihins^ K.O. 

Y 2 
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The Members of the Ministry are (October, 1022) as follows : — 

Premier and Minister of JSducation, — Hou. John lirarken. 

Provincial Secretary and Minister of Puhlic Health, — Hon. D. L. 
McLeod, , * 

Minister of Puhlic Ivories. — Hon. W. 11. Olohh. 

Attorney -General. — Hon. Iv,. W. Craig, K.G. 

Minister of Agriculture and Immigration. — Hon. Neil Cameron , 

Provincial Treasurer. — Hon. F. M. Blank . 

•State of parties in Legislative Assembly (1922) : United Fanners Manitoba 
(Government), 28 ; Liberals, 8 ; Indc[)endenls, 7 ; Labour, b ; Conserva- 
tives, 6. 

Area and P6p'alation.~-Tho area of the Province is 251,832 square 
miles, of wliich 231,926 sq. miles are land area and 19,000 sq. miles water. 
In 1912 its boundaries were extended to the shores of Hudson’s Bay. 
(See map Statesman’s Yeah Book, 1912.) The po])iilation in 1911 was 
461,394, in 1916, 553,860, in 1921, 610,188. In 1901 the population 
was 265,211, thus showing an increase by 1921 of 139 per cent. The 
rural population in 1921 was 348,641 (184,775 in 1901). 'Fho number of 
liouses in 1921 was 108,000 (49,784 in 1901); the number of families in 
1916 was 117,532, (51,056 in 1901). Population of the ]niucipal cities 
(1921): — Winnipeg (capital), 179,087 (Greater Wiiini]»eg, 276,000); Brandon, 
15,359 ; Portage la I’rairic, 6,748 ; St. Boniface, 12,816. 

lustructiou* — Fducation is locally controlled, as in all the provinces, 
and is supported by local taxation and Guvornment grants. Winnipeg has 
an Agricultural College (o}>cbed 1906) with 393 long course and 731 short 
course students in 1921. The University of Manitoba, founded in 1877 in 
Winnipeg, had (in 1921) 1,570 students in all courses. There are (1921) 
3,708 teachers and 129,015 pupils in the 3,f>96 public schools. Total ex- 
penditure on education in 1921, 1,947,022 dollars. 


Finance.— Revenue and expenditure for eight years : — 


Year. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

;! 

I,' 

.ij 


Revenue. 

Expenditure, 


Dollars. 

Dollars. 

i! 


Dollars. 

Dollars. 

1913 

5,788,070 

5,314,849 

II 

1918 

6,723,013 

7,307,727 

1915 

5,524,911 I 

5.698,059 

,1 

1919 i 

8,986.076 1 

8,544,790 

1916 

5,807,807 

6,147,780 

1 1 
h 

1920 ; 

10,482,471 

10,942,808 

1917 

6,692,985 

0,860.353 

l| 

i! 

1921 j 

9,8CK),86l 

10,401,895 


Production and Industry.— Manitoba i.s essentially fitted for agri. 
culture, more particularly for grain production. Fstiniated arable land 
25,000,000 acres, of which about 30 per cent, is under cultivation. For 
particulars of agricultural production and numbers of livestock, see under 
Canada t^bove (p. 300). 

Total value of minerals,* 1921, 2,075,807 dollars, laigely buildin<^ 
material and gypsum. •The Province has proved gold and copper deposits 
of vast extent which are being developed. The ituincrous lakes in Manitoba 
furnish large quantitites of excellent tisb, among which the most numerous 
are whitefish, pickerel, tullibee, pike, sturgeon, gold eyes and trout. In 
1921 the number men engaged ^\as 1,891, value of cciuipment 703 388 
dollars, catch of fish, 181,668 cwt., value laftded, 759,71*2 dollars, value 
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marketed, 1,023,187 dollars. Valneof lumber cut in 1920, 2,058,690. IVest 
reserves in Manitoba 2,880,560 acres (1921). 

Grain elevators in Manitoba, January, 1922, 706 with a capacity of 
21,394,100 bushels. , 

Statistics of manufactures for 1919: 1,622 industrial establishments 
v.’ith a capital of 111,535,605 dollars; employing 27,353 wage-earners; 
wa^^es and salaries, 30,988,152 dollars; cost of materials used, 90,639,234 
dollars ; and value of products, 153,003,614 dollars. 

Communications. — the ;fear J922, the Province had 4,418 mflcs 
of railway as compared with 3,074 miles in 1907. There were 205,000 
miles of telephone wire. 


Books of Eeference 

Reports of the various Govcrnuieiit Deiyj|,rim(*iits. 

Bulletin VI 11., Fifth Census of Canada (Agriculture of Manitohn). 

Boam (H. J.), and Brown (A. G.), The Prairie Provinces of Canada. London, 1914. 
Ih' Ltn'u (J, S.), Minend Piospects <*f S.K. Manitoba. Manitoba. 1020. 

]yaU<tr> (A. 0.). Mining and Mineral Prosjtects in N. lUanitoha. Manitoba, 1019. 
S&f also under Canada. 


NEW BRUNSWICK. 

Constitution and Government. — New Brunswick was discovered by 
Jacrpies Cartier in 1534. It was acquired by the Englisli under the Treaty 
of Utrecht in 1713, and was settled by the Flnglisli as early as 1761. In 1784 
it was separated from Nova Scotia. The Government is at present vested in 
a Lieutenant-Governor and a, Legislative Assembly of 48 members elected 
for five years. Franchise — any male or female British subject of full age, 
after six months’ residence. Last election, October, 1920: — Liberals 24, 
Conservatives 13, Farmers 9, Labour 2. Tbe piovincc is represented by 
10 jjiembers of the Senate and 11 in the Canadian House of Commons. 

Lieutenant-Governor. — Hon. W. F. Todd. 

The members of the Ministry are as follows : — 

Trcmier and Minister of Public Works. — Hon. P. J. Veniot. 

Attoriuy- General. — Hon. J. P, Byrne., K.C. 

Provincial Secretary- Trt usurer. — Hon. J. E. II ether ington. 

Minister of Lands and Mines. — Hon C. W. Kohinson. 

Minister of Agriculture. — Hon. I). VV. Mersvreau. 

Minister of Health. — Hon. Dr. W. F. Roberts. 

Minister without Portfolio and President of Kxecutim Council. — Hon. IL 
Magee. 

Minister ivithout Portfolio. — Hon. J. E. Michaud. 

Area and Population. — The area of the Province is 27,985 square 
miles, of which 27,911 square miles are land >^ea. There are VS m^lion acres 
of Crown lands, principally lumber lands. The population in 1921 was 
387,876; in 1911, 351,889 (179,867 males and 172,022 females). In 1901 
the population was 331,1^0. The rural population in 1921 was 265,648 
(253,835 in 1901) ; the number of houses in 1911, 60,1930 (58,226 ir^ 1901) ; 
the number of families in 1911, 67,093 (62,695 in 1901). Population of the 
principal cities (1921): — St. John, 47,166 ; Moncton, 1^,488 ; Fredericton 
(capital), 8,114. • 
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Instructioil.-~i^ducatiou is free and undenominational. There aro three 
Universities, 'fho University of New Brunswick, at Fredericton, founded 
in 1800, had 138 students in 1920 21 ; the Mont Allison University at 
Sackville, with 250 stiojenU in if 10 ; and the IJniveisiiy ot St. JoseplFs 
Collcjre at Mcimanicook, with 70 nnder'^rad nates in 1910. 'there were (1921) 
08,092 pupils and 2,142 teachers in the 1,973 ]tiihlic schools. Total 
expenditure on education in 1920 21, 2,208,021 dollars. 

Finance. — The finance for rcc-ont ycai^ is sljown as follows (years (‘iided 
Octoher 31 ) : — 


Year ; 

Ordinary i 

Onlinary i 

Year ; 

Ordinary | 

Old inary 


Expenditure j 

Revenue ^ 

Expenditure 


* Dollars 

Dollai.s 

i ; 

Doll,-ns 

! Dollars 

IDK) 1 


],.'idS,3l9 • 

' 191 !> 1 

2,1 S2 420 

! 2,,^93,9.S7 

1917 ! 

1,:>7‘3,814 

9,l('>6,90r. 

! I'.oo : 

3,100,892 

; 2,9li9,::23 

1018 j 

9,3.07,910 

•2,399,0t)2 

1 1921 I 

2,K92,‘K):> 

3/132,512 


Funded debt, October 31, 1921, 2:3,573,432 dollars. 

Production and Industry.-- New Brunswick is productive in agricul- 
ture, inanuractiire, and niiniug. d'he total area undiu' lield crops in 1921 
wa.s 1,170,000 aore.s. \'alue produced, 1921, 38 luillion dollars For 
pai'ticulars of agricultural production and live stv)c.k under (.'anada, p. 300. 
The capital invested in the fishing industry was estimated in 1921 at 

4.440.000 dollars; mem (.‘luployed on the llo<‘U and inland waters, 1921, 
8,152 ; employees in canneries, freezers, and !ish houses, 2,456. The total 
value of (isherie.s in 1921 was 5,691,000 dollars. 

The Government owns over 10,000 sjjuaro niilos of forests The pro- 
duction of luiiibcr ill 1920 from Crown lands and granted hnds was 
516,000,000 feet board measure. The total value wa^^ 18,374,000 doll.ars. 
Spruce is the ])rinci])al wood. The lolnl capital invt'stt'd in the lumber 
indu.stry in 1920 was estimated at 37,915,000 (UOlars. 

The Province is rich in minerals. Iron, gypsum, C(-al, building stone, 
antimony, cojipcr, manganese are found, but the only active mining in the 
year 1920 was in coal and gypsum. Natural gas, with a small quantity of 
oil, is produced near Moncton. Coal output, 1921, 180,000 short tons. 

Ill 1919 there were 1,439 industrial establishinenUs, with a ca])ital of 

89.958.000 dollars, employing 22,064 wage-oaincrs ; salaries and wages, 

18.923.000 dollars ; cost of materials, 53, 47 i, 000 dollars ; value of pro<lucts, 

100.006.000 dollars. 

Commerce and Communications.— -The domestic and foreign ex- 
ports of the Province in 1921-22 amounted to 66,285,020 dollajs ; th 
imports for coiisumiition to 27,207,960 dollars. 

The Province had 1,948 inile.s ot railw'ay operating in 1921, as compared 
with 1,503 miles in 1007. In 1919 there were 34,207 miles of telephone wire. 

Books of Reference. 

Reports of various Government Departments. 

Bulletin V. Fifth Ceusvfs of Canada (AKiioulture). 

Provii/ce of New Brunswick ; it.s natural resources. Dept, of the Interior, Ottawa 1918. 
See ahso under Canada, ■ ’ 
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NOVA SCOTIA. 

Constitution and Government* — The first settlenicnt iras made by 
the Fieiich at the end of the sixteenth c(«iitury, and the province was called 
Ac;i<lia until finally ceded to the Biitiah by the TreRty of Utrecht in 1713. 
I'lie Constitution of the Dominion of Canada and of each separate Province 
tliercofis cuiitniind in the “ British North America Act,*' commonly called 
the ‘"Act of Confederation.” This Act passed the Imfterial Parliament in 
1867 and came into force on July* Ist of that year. Under this Act Jhe 
lie^isletnie of Nova Scotia, along with that of each of the other Provinces, 
inav exclusively make laws in relation to local matters ; and more especially 
in regard to direct taxation within the Province in order to raise a revenue 
lor provincial purposes, and the administration of justice in the Province, 
iucliiding the constitution, maintenance and organisation of provincial courts 
])otli of civil and of criminal jarisdictk)n, and including procedure of civil 
matters in those courts. 

The Legislature of Nova Scotia consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, appointed 
nnd paid liy the Federal Government and holding office for five years ; a 
Legislative Louiicil appointed by the Crown, and holding office for life ; and 
;> House of Assembly, chosen by popular vote every five years. The Legis- 
lative Council consists of 21 members ; the House of Assembly of 43. The 
])r()vinc(^ is represented in the Dominion Senate by 10 members, and in the 
House of Commons by 16. 

The franchise and eligibility to the Legislature are granted to every 
])erson, whether male or female, if of full age (21 years), if a British subject, 
and a lesident for one ye ar in tlie place where the ])er^ou votes, and if not 
I'y law otherwise disqualified, or in Teceij)t of a^d as a pauper. 

House of Assembly (1922), state of parties: — Liberals, 29 ; Farmers, 8 ; 
I/aboiir, 3 ; Conservatives, 2 ; Retuined Soldier, 1. The Liberal party has 
lield office continuously for dQ years. 

Licutf^nant-Gorernor — His Honour McC. Grant (December, 1916), 

The Members of the Ministry aie as follows: — 

Premiir, Fn'sulent of E.recut ice Co in id f and Minister of Pul'Uo Works and 
M ///.r.s*. -Hon. E. II. Armstronff. 

ProvindaX Secretary . — ^Hon. 1). A. Cawerony K.G. 

Attorney -General. — Hon. W. J. O' Hear ne., K.C. 

Minister of Highways. — Hon. William Chtslwlm. 

Ministers without Portfolio. — Hons. R. M. MacGregor., J. C. Tory, J. W. 

Coiucan, 0. T. Vanids. 

Agent-General in London. — John Howard, 67a Pall-Mall, S.W.l. 

Local Government. — In Nova Scotia there are two municipal divisions, 
viz., county and city or town. Five counties are divided into two muni- 
cipalities. 

The county or municipal councils consi.'st of councillors elected triennially 
by the ratepay* rs, usually one, but in some cases two, for each polling 
division of a county electing a member to th'^ House of Assertbly. .v Town or 
City Councils* are composed of a mayor and not less than six councillors 
elected by the ratepayers. , 

Area and Population- — The area of the Province is 21,428 square 
miles, of which 21,068 square miles are land area, and 360 square miles 
water area. The population in 1921 *was 523,837; in >1911, 492,338; in 
1901, 459,574 ; and in 1891*, 450,396. 
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Population of the ])riiicipal cities (1922) : — Halifax, 73.000 ; Sydney, 
22,645 ; Olace Bay, 17,007 ; Dartmouth, 7,899 ; Amherst, 10,000; New 
Glasgow, 12,000 ; Syiliicy Mines, 8,327 ; Truro, 7,562. 

The vital statistics five year? are as follows : — 


— 

Birtha 

Marriagea 

Deaths 

j Kxcess of births 

1913-14 

12,771 

3.643 ' 

7,627 

1 5,244 

1917-18 

i 12,421 

3,611 1 

9, 1 2 > 

3,296 

^j 9J8-19 i 

1 12,r-08 

3,580 • 1 

9,200 

1 3,308 

1910-20 

13,340 

4,448 

7.439 

5,907 

1020-21 

12,793 . 

3,780 

6,573 

i 6,220 


Of the births in >920 21, 109 were illegitimate, as eomiiareii with 441 in 
1919-20. 


Religion. — The denominations according to the Census of 1911 were : — 
Homan Catholics, 144,991; Preshytonans, 109,560; Baptis’s. 83,854; 
Anglicans, 75,313 ; Methodists, 57,606 ; and Coiigregationalists, 2,690, 
There are also various other sects with small inimhcrs (jf adl)ei(3nts. 

Instruction. — Education in Nova Scotia is free, compulsory, and 
undenominational. Besides the elementary schools, high schools and acade- 
mics, there are in Halifax a Maritime rrovinccs school for the blind and one 
for the deaf. A large Provincial Agricultural College is established at Truro ; 
also a Normal School for the training of teachers. The Provincial Technical 
College grants degrees in civil, mining, <;hcmical and e’ectrical engineering. 
Besides this central institution there are, working under it, coal mining schools 
near all the collieries, and engineering and technical schools of A'arious kinds 
in the industrial centres. 

The total expenditure on education in 1921. was 3,443,000 dollars. The 
Province has (1921) 4 universities; 2,898 scdmols, with 3,089 teachers and 
109,483 pupils ; thoie are 3,399 pupils in the technical schools. 

Pensions, &C. — A pension scheme is in operation wherchy teachers under 
certain conditions receive an annuity. Miners receive, pay in case of ac- 
cident in pursuit of their calling, and in the event of death a grant is made 
to the widow and children. A fund is provided to meet the demands, the 
Government and the employers paying each lialf as much as the men. 

Justice and Crime. — Justice in Nova Scotia is administered by the 
following courts : Courts for the collection of small debts ; county courts ; 
inferior courts in ciiminal cases ; courts of superior jurisdiction ; divorce 
court, probate courts. The supreme court of appeal is com])oscd of a chief 
justice and six judges. 'I'hcre are also Courts for the revision of assessment 
rolls and voters li.sfs, and a Court for juvcrdle delinquents. 

Ill 1921, 1,861 per.'^ons wore imprisoned for various crimes and inisde- 
ineationrs. In 1921, 237 children were brought before the court for juvenile 
delinqueivts. Ct these 45 wer< sent to institutions; 121 were paroled* 42 
fined ; and 29 were dismi.ssed. ‘ ’ 

Finance. — lu Nova Scotia there is no general direct Government taxation. 
The rev^ue is raised from the Dominion subsidy ; royalty on coal and other 
minerals raised ; succcs-sion duty ; ^special taxes on banks, incorporated 
companies, partuepjhips, automobiles and theatres, marriage licences and 
statutory fees. ' ’ 
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Revenue, expenditure, and debt for five years : — 


Year 

1 Ileveime j 

Expenditure 
_ .--.a ‘ 

Debt 


Dollars j 

Dollars ^ 

Dollars 

1914 

1,885,000 i 

2,098,893 

12,615,686 

1918 

1 2.332.632 

2,5.52,597 i 

14,527,798 

1919 

3,280,318 

3,250,806 i 

15,342,055 

1920 

; 3,801,016 

3,893.724 ; 

17,941,871 

1921 

4,587.000 

4,654,000 

22,606,000 


To counterbalance the public debt the Province had (1921) realisable 
assets to the value of 10,118,000 dollars. 

Production and Industry. — Nova Scotia is lar^Jy an agricultural 
Province. Fruit-growing is specially profitable, and apples are the most 
important fruit grown ; in 1921 the output was over 2,000,000 barrels. 
The potatoes produced arc higher in qu.ality than any others raised in Canada. 
Nova Scotia i.s admirably adapted for dairying. The value of the live-stock 
products in 1921 was a})pioximately 5,500,000 dollars. Owing to the cool, 
moist climate fodder may be raised easily, and the pastures arc excellent. 
For ])articiilar3 of agricultural production and live stock sec under Canada, 

p. ‘100. 

M ineml J'rod net ion . 


19i>0 1921 




Qu.'intity 

Value 

'• 

Quantity 

Value 




Dollars 


Dollars 

Barytes . 

. tons 

751 

22,983 

270 

9,567 

<Joal (ouli'Ut) . 


6,429,291 

32, 235^129 

5,734,928 

27,782,080 

T’ig-iron . 

• • ?i 

332,493 

7,687,614 

151,343 

4,994,319 

(ivpsurn . 

• • 1 j ' 

2'50,66l 

; 573,752 

206,831 

511,883 

Hall . 

• • ?! 1 

3,023 

j .32,000 

2,638 

27,282 

Htone 


— 

J 120.175 

58,923 

116,602 

Olay Products . 


— 

1 541,114 


361,761 

Trijudite . 

. ions 

2(.0 

! 8,600 

341 

i 11,268 

OoM . 

o/s 

690 

i 14,263 1 

439 

9,075 

l-iuif;. 

. bus. 

201,500 

! 40,300 

25,914 

6,0S5 


The known coal fields embrace 1,000 square miles. The gold fields cover 
about 3,000 square milos. The value of the principal mineral productions 
in 1921 was: — Coal, 31,200,000 dollars; steel, iron and by-products, 
10,226,400 dollars. 

The estimated forest area of Nova Scotia is over 12,000 square miles. 
The principal trees are spruce, lir, hemlock, pine, birch, oak and maple. 
The value of the forest products in 1921 reached the sum of 10,325,000 dollars. 

The fisheries of the Province are the most extensive in Canada. About 
12,000,000 dollars are invested in this industry, and about 24,000 men are 
employed. Cod, lobsters, mackerel, herring, ^nd haddock are, the .principal 
fish. Total mlrket value of fish caught in 1921, 9,755,000 dollars. 

The number of industrial establishmciits was' (in 1919) 2,249, with 
a capital invested of 131,dl4,231 dollars, employing 25,880 wage-earners; 
wages and salaries, 24,557,035 dollars ; cost of material^, 75,923,099 4ollars ; 
value of products, 139,206,696 dollars. ^ 

The annual wealth of the Province in 1921 was estimated at 165,404,700 
dollars. * 
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Commerce and Communications.— -The imports entered for con- 
sumption during 1921 22 were 18,899,542 dollars; the exports, 39,338,379 
dollars. ^ 

Transportation facilities in Nova Scotia are excellent. The country is 
coveft'd with a network of railways, 1.452 mi'es in extent. There are 
18,000 miles of liighways. Besidc.s this, subsidised boats ply round the 
shores making regular calls at all the important ports. The principal 
railways are the Canadian Oovernment Railway ; the Halifax and South 
Wt'stein and Inverness (owned by Canadijfti Government) ; and the Dominion 
Atlantic (owned by 1-he Canadian Pacific). 

In 1921 there were 62,344 miles of telephone wdre. 


Books of Keference. 

Official. 

Brochures on Nova Scotia, by the Secretary of Induatiies and fmniigration. 
Agricultural Bulletins by the Secretary of Agricultine. 

Beports of various Provincial Depaitineiitfi. 

N.'itnr.il resources of Nova Sendia. Department of Irdtrior, Ottnva, lirjo. 

Non-Offioial. 

Boai uiot. (Sir 3.), BuiMeis of Nova Scoiis. 

min (11, H.), Un E’eleringe au Paye trBvangeUne. 

Haliburton ('i\ 0.), Historical and Stati.stical Account of Nov^a Scotia.— Ui.story of 
Nova Sc<»tia. 

lfoir« (.1.), Letters .-uid Speeches. 

MrUjman (J. S.), Loiiishoiirg fr«»nt its Foundation to its Full. 

Proceedings and rransactions <»l’the Nova Scotia Historical Society. 

Proceed iiig.s and Ti HUsactions of the Nova Scotia Institute of Science. 

Saunders (K. M ), Three Premiers of Nova Scotia (Johnson, llowe. Tapper). 

Silver (A. P. ), The Call of Nova Scotia to the Emigrant and Si>orlsman.--Fanu Cottnge 
f Jff ill N.'Vu Scotia. 

Smith (V. II ), Acadia. 

Siean (H. K, ), Nature in Acadia. 

f^'iUson (Heckles), Nova Scotia, The Province that Las >)een i>a.ssed by. London 1912. 


ONTARIO. 

Constitution and Government.— From I79i to 1867 Ontario was 
called Upper Canada. The Provincial Government is administered by a 
Lieuteiiant-Goveiiior, a cabinet, and one chamber with 111 members. The 
latter are elected for four years by a general franchise. Women liave the 
vote and can be elected to the chamber. 

Lieufena7it-Oover7ior. —llin Honour Colonel Henvy CockaJrutL 
The members of the Ministry are as follows : — 

Premier and President of Council. — Hon. E. C. Drury. 

Attorney -Ohnei'al, — Hon. W. E. Raney, K.O. 

Provincial Treasurer.^ — Hon. Peter Smith. 

Secretary and Registrar. — Hon. H. C. NUon. , 

Minister of Education. — Hon R H. Grant. 

Minister of Agriculture, — Hon. Manning W. Doherty. 

Minister of Public IVorks. — Hon*. F. C. Biggs. 

Minister of Laifds and Forests. — Hon. Benia Jt Bowman 
Minister of M ines.~^ Won. Henry Mills. 
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Minister of Labor and Health. — Hon. W. R. Rollo, 
Minister without Portfolio,— Kon. Dougall Carmichael. 


Agent-General in London. — W. C. Noxoiiy 163 Strand, W.O. 2. 

The state of the parties in the Provincial Legislature in November, 
1919 .__United Farmers, 44; Liberals, 28; Conservatives, 25; Labour, 12; 
Independents, 2. 

♦ 

Area and Population. — 'I'he greatest extent of the Province from east 
to west is 1,000 miles and from north to south 1,075 miles. The area of the 
Province is 407,262 srpiare miles, of which 365,880 sq. ipiles are land area 
and 41,382 water area. The Province is more tlian three times the area of 
the United Kingdom and nearly double the size of France or Germany. It is 
roughly divided into two sections T)y a line running westward from 
Mattawa on the Ottawa River to Georgian Bay — southern (or old) Ontario, 
tlie older settled portion, with an area of about 77,000 square miles, an(l 
northern (or new) Ontario, with an area of abotit 330,000 square miles, of 
whiidi 146,400 S(iuare miles, the district of Patricia, was added in 1912. The 
population in 1921 was 2,933,6^'2, and in 1911 was 2,527,222 In 1901 
it was 2,182,947. The rural population in 1921 was 1,227,809 (1,246,969 
in 1901); the number of houses in 1911 was 528,303 (445,310 in 1901); 
the number of families 544,301 (455,261 in 1901). The Indian population 
of the Province in 1911 w^a.s 23,044. Population of the principal cities, 
1921); — Tor nto (capital), 521,893; Ottawa, 107,843 ; Hamilton, 114,151 ; 
London, 60,959. 

Instruction. — There is a complete State system of elementary and 
secondary schools, which is supported generously by provincial grants, and also 
by local taxation. Theie is one ])rovincial University — the University of 
Toionto, founded in 1827. The other Universities are Queen’s at Kingston, 
McM aster at Toronto, Western at London, and Ottawa in Ottawa, and are 
])rivate foundations. The Royal Military College at Kingston is maintained 
by the Dominion Government. There were, in 1920, 6,773 elementary schools 
aud 3H secondary schools, attended by 632,994 pupils. There are 15.358 
certificated teachers engaged in these elementary and secondary schools. The 
total expenditure on elementary schools in 1920 was 26,210,533 dollars, 
and on secondary schools the amount was approximately 4,072,000 dollars. 

Finance. — The revenues of the Province are derived from the sale of 
Crown lands, timber, mining, liquor sales, amusement and betting taxes, 
succession duties and other fees, supplemented by a subsidy from the 
Dominion. The revenue and expenditure in recent years were as follows : — 


Year 

I Revenue 

Expenditure 

Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1913-14 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

Dollars 

14,121,3S'2 

18,209,597 

19,270,123 

Dollars 

I 11,819.211 
16,518,222 
t7, 460,404 

1918'15 

1910-20 

1920-21 

Dollars 

19,904,772 

25, 07s, 091 
29,261,477 

Dollars 

1 21,404,574 
25,880.843 
28,579,088 


Production and Industry. — The ^Province is rich in agricultural and 
mineral resources ; it aboiind^s in lakes and rivers, in exten'isive forests, great 
water powers, and valuable nsheries. The land under cultivation is about 
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14,000,000 acres, more than 1,000,000 additional acres are cleared, and 
25,200,000 acres are assessed. Of the total land surface of the Province, 
which is 234,000,000 acres, the amount of arable land is mucli larger than 
the portion now under cultivation.® Beyond the cultivated poition it is esti- 
mated that northern Ontario alone contains some 20,000,000 acres of alluvial 
soil, not including the vast stretches of agricultural land south and west ot 
Janies Bay. The farm values for 1921 were: — Land, 851,300,000 dollars; 
buildings, 481,189,000 dollars; implements, 159,914,000 dollars; and live- 
stgek, 218,124,000 doll.irs. Kor particulars of agricultural production and 
live-stock sve under ('anada, ]>. 300. 

During the liscal year 1919-20, 72,591 acres of land were sold for agri- 
cultural purposes and town sites, the amount realised being 81,480 dollars ; 
and for mining 10, *6^10 acres for 28,350 dollars. Free grant locations to the 
}juinhGr of G54 (the ai ea thus taken being 88,813 acie.s of land) were taken 
up by intending settlors. The total %.rca of Crown lauds disposed of by sale 
and lease during the year was 84,380 acres, valued at 72,961 dollars. 

'Fho jnineral inodnction in 1921 included gold, 709,509 ozs., value 
11,624,085 dollars; silver, 8,412,059 ozs., 5,497,160 dollars; nickel in 
matte, 4,850 short tons; nickel, metallic, 5,430,147 Ihs. ; nickel oxide, 
1,402,019 lbs. ; copjicr in matte, 3,685 short tuns ; cop{>er, metallic, 
3.070,719 Ib.s. ; iron ore exported, 100 short tons ; total iron ore sliip- 
meuts, 58,499 .short tons ; pig iron (from Ontario ore only), 82,838 short 
tons; total pig iron produced, 495,487 sliort tons, 10,756,923 dollars; 
Portland cement, 2,723,072 barrels; crude petroleum, 172,859 imperial 
gallons; natural gas, 8,532,234 million cub. ft.; salt, 149,599 short tons. 
Total value of inotallic iniinTnls in 1919, 41,590,759 dollars ; in 1920, 
46,228,827, in 1921, 27,574,2(^2 dollars. Non-inetallic minerals and structural 
jnaterials in 1919 were worth 17,293,157, in 1920, 24,795,194, and in 1921, 
20,654,185 dollars. 

VTilue of lisherics (1921), 3,061,042 ilollar.s. Men em])]oyed numbered 
about 4,1 00. 

Total area of forests 150,000 square miles ; chief timber is spruce, pine 
and po])lar. 

In 1919 Ontario had 16,438 industrial establishments, with a capital of 
1,583,161,271 dollars, employing 323,359 wage-earners ; wages and salaric.s, 
336,578,26it dollars; cost of materials, 943,622,018 dollars; value of pro- 
ducts, 1,737,643,996 dollars. 

Commerce and Communications— In 1021-22 the exports amounted 
to 281,216, 186 dollars, and the imports for consum]dion to 367,834,328 
dollars. In 1921 there were 10,976 miles of railway in Ontario, as com- 
pared with 7,368 in 1907. There were (1919) 747,893 miles of telex>hone 
wires. 


Books of Beference. 

Ontario Ilaiid Rook, i.s5?uc<l by Colonisation Rrancb, Ontario Dept, of Agi ieulture. 
Reports^f varfous Qovenmient lApnrtmeuts. 

Rulletiti Vll. Fifth Census of Canada (Agriculture of Ontario). 

See also under Canada. • 
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PRINCE EBWARB ISLANB. 

Tliis island was discovered by Sebastian Cabot in 1497 ; it was first 
settled by the French, but was taken fronr them in 1758. It was annexed to 
Nova Scotia in 1763, and constituted a separate colc/ny in 1769. 

Constitution and Government.— Prince Edward Island was taken 
into the Confederation on July 1, 1873. The Provincial Government is 
administered by a Lieutenant-Governor and a Legislative Assembly of 30 
members, wbo arc elected for 4 years, half by real pro})erty holders and 
tlie remainder by universal male and female suffrage. W<Jinen can also bo 
elected to the Assembly. State of Parties in 1922 (elected July, 1919) : — 
Conservatives, 5 ; Liberals, 25. , " 

LicidcnanUQovcrnor. — Hon . M unlock McK inn on. 

The members of the Mini.stry are as follows : — 

Premier, — Hon. John H. Bell^ K.C. 

Attorney -Gtn-cr at. — Hon. J. J. Johnston, K.C. 

Provincial Secretary- Treasurer and Gommissioyier Jor Agriculture. — Hon. 
V/. M. Lea. 

Commissioner of Public IPorks. — Hon. Cyrus W. Crosby. 

Ministers without Portfolio. — Hon. George E. Hughes ; Hon. David 
Macdonald ; Hon. Fred. J. Nash ; Hon. Robert Cox. 

Area and Population, — The province, which is the smallest in the 
Dominion, Mes at the mouth of the Gulf of St. T^awrence, and is separated 
from the mainland of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia by Northumberland 
Strait. The area of the island is 2,184 sq. miles. The total population 
(1921 cousins) was 88,616. In 1911 the po[uilation was 93,728 (47,069 males 
and 46,659 females), or 42 91 to the sq. mile. In 1901 it was 103,259, 
The rural population in 1921 was 69,522 (88,304 in 1901) ; the number of 
houses in 1911, 18,237 (18,530 in 1901) ; the number of families 18,425 
(18,746 in 1901). Population of the principal cities(^(1921) : — Charlottetown 
(capital) 12,347 ; Summerside, 3,228. 

Keligion and Instruction. — The population of the Province at the 
census of 1911 w^as divided among the different creeds as follows ; — Roman 
Catholic, 41,994 ; Presbyterian, 27,509 ; Methodist, 12,209 ; Baptist, 5,372 ; 
Anglican, 4,939. There were (1921) 461 schools, 590 teachers, 17,510 
pupils. This is exclusive of 3 Roman Catholic convent schools at Tignish, 
Summerside and Charlottetown, with 551 pupils. There are two colleges, 
Prince of Wales College, head of the Provincial school system, and St. 
Dunstan’s, a Roman Catholic institution, both in Charlottetown. Total 
expenditure on public education in 1921 was 396,778 dollars. 


Finance.— 


- 


1914 

1918 

• 

1919 

1920 

1921 

9 

Uevenue 

Expenditure . 

. . • 

Dollars 
625, S’):! 
445,396 

Dollars i 
508,307 i 
495,577 1 

Dollars 
.000,858 i 
720,4>6 1 

Dollar. s 
740,973 
730,517 

Dollars 

727,04,6 

714,546 


The expenditure does not include sinking fund or highway improvement 
the outlay on the latter in 1*22 being about 125,000 dollars. 
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The total liabilities of the Province amounted in 1920 to 1,059,803 dollars. 

Productioa and Industry. — The farm land occupied is 1,202,347 acres. 
Field crops in 1920, including/ p^ture lands, covered 809,673 acres. The 
land in natural forest •overs 316,000 acres, and in pasture 247,260. For 
})arti('ular.s of agricultural production and livc-.stock sec under Canada, 
p. :*00. 

Silver fox breeding is extensively carried on, and pelts are sliipped to 
United States and European markets; breeding foxes are exported to aU 
jufriiiern countries. ^ 

The total value of the fisheries in 1921 was at the boat side 860,075 
dollars. The niarket value would be about 15 per cent, greater. Of the total, 
lol)8tv'ia make Up th^ee-fourths, smelts, cod, herring and oy.sters being, in the 
order named, the large.st other ilcm.s. Oysters abound in Richmond Bay, 
whcie the bods extend to 15,000 acres. In 1912 the Provincial Government 
acquired from the Dominion Government tlie ])OJ4session and control of the 
oyster areas surrounding the Province. Some 20,000 a( res have been surveyed 
and 5,000 acres loa.se<l for replanting and development. It is estimated 
that 100,000 acres in all will be available for this purpose. So far (1922) the 
experiment has proved uusucce.ssful, owing to the importation of destructive 
I'csts with oysters used in replanting. 

In 1919 there were 539 industrial establishments, with a capital of 
2,867,035 dollars, employing 1,734 wage-earners; salaries and wages, 973,306 
dollars ; cost of materials, 4,269,843 dollars ; value of products, 6,869,584 
dollars. 

Commerce and Communications.— The trade of Prince Edward 
Island is chiefly with the otlHT [uovinces of Canada and this inter-provincial 
trade does not appear in the trade .statistics. In 1921-22 the exports to other 
countries amounted to 593,013 dollars ; the imports eid.cred lor consumption 
to 1,248,526 dollars. In 1921 the province had 279 miles of railway 
as compared with 267 in 1907. Terminal stations have been constructed 
at Capo 3’ ra verse, Prince Edward Island, and Cape Tormontine, New 
BruusvNick, and a car ferry .steamer of great power is in o])oration, con- 
necting the Covcriirneiit Railway in Prince Edward Island wdtli the 
Intercolonial Railvr^ay on the mainland. During 1919, ]>y means of a 
third rail, the line from Charlottetown to Burden and Summerside was 
widened to the gauge of the continental standard. Daily steamship com- 
munication with the mainland was successfully maintained for the hist time 
during the winter of 1917-18, and has since continued without interruption. 
In 1920 there were 3,273 inile.s of telephone wires, 200 urban and 3,073 rural. 
Tlie Ib'ovincial Government has undertaken an extensive scheme of improving 
the public highwavs in collaboration with the Dominion Governinont. Tl»e 
plan covers several years to come, the cost being divided between tlie federal 
and ])rovincial authorities, 40 per cent, being paid by the Dominiou, and 
60 per cent, by the Province. In 1922 the outlay for tliis purpose is about 
125,000 dollars. 

Books of Reference. 

Report.H of vari<>u.s Govti nuieiit departments. 

Censns of Cniinda. 

UaiKllKjok on Prince Edward Island. Issued by the. Department of the Interior 
Ottawa. 

Campbell (I).), History*of Prince Edward Island. 

CroniUnl (W. H.). Handbook of Prince Edward lalard. 

Pollard (J. B,), ilistorical Skdcli of Pr^ce Edward Island. 

Sutharland (G.), Geography, Natural and Civil History of Prince Edward Island. 

8»$ also under Canada * 
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QUEBEC. 

Constitution and Government.— Quebec was formerly known as 
New France or Canada from 1608 to 1763 f as the Province of Quebec from 
1763 to 1790 ; as Lower Canada from 1791 to 1840* as Canada East from 
1841 to 1867 ; and when, by the union of the four original provinces, the 
Confederation of the Dominion of Canada was formed, it again became 
known as the Province of Quebec. 

I'he Provincial Government is in the hands of a Lieutenant-Governor 
and a responsible Ministry, assisted by a Legislative Council of 24 members, 
appoiiite<l for life, and a Legislative Assembly of 85 members elected for 5 
years. Quebec is the only Cana lian Province in which women are not 
enfiarichi.sed or eligible for election to the Legislatiyt. Last election, 
Eohruary, 1923 ; Liberals 63, Conservatives 22. 

Lkulenant- Governor. — Rt. Hon. Sir^Charles Fitzpatrick G.C.M.G. 
(appointed October 23, 1918). 

The members of the Ministry (December, 1922) are as follow's : — 

Premier and Attorney -General. — Hon. L. A. Taschereau. 

Minister of Lands and Forests. — Hon. Honors Mercier. 

Provincial Treasurer and Minister of Manielpal Affairs. — Hon. J. 
Nicof K C. 

Provincial Secretary. — Hon. Athanase David. 

Minister of Agriculture. — Hon. J. E. Caron. 

Minister of Colonisation^ Mines and Fisheries. — Hon. J. E. F^rrault. 

Minister of P%iblic Works and Labour . — Hon. A. Galipeault. 

Minister f Roads. — Hon. J. L. Perron. 

Ministers vnthout Portfolio. —Hon. N. Styii^n^ Hon. N. PirodeaUy Hon. 
John C. Kaine. 

Agent-General in London. — Hon. Lt.-Col. P. Pelletier, 38 Kingsway, W.C. 

Agent -General in Brussels. — Mr. G. Jjanglois, 38a Bid. Bischoflsheim. 

Area and Population. — The area of Quebec is 706,834 sq. miles, 
of wliich 690,865 square miles are land area and 15,969 square miles water 
area. The population in 1921 w^as 2,361,199 and in 1911 (covering the area 
of Quebec pdor to 1912, namely, 351,873 square miles, Ungava having been 
annexed in 1912), numbered 2,003,232 (1,011,602 males and 991,730 females). 
Of the 1911 population 316,103 were of British and 1,605,339 of French 
origin. In 1901 the- population waa 1,648,898, showing an increase by 
1911 of 21 '45 })er cent. The rural population in 1921 w^as 1,038,128 
(992,667 in 1901); the number of houses, 339,579 (291,427 in 1901); the 
uujnber of families, 370,938 (307,304 in 1901). l*opulation of the principal 
cities (1921) .-—Montreal, 618,506; Quebec (capital) 95,193; Hull, 24,117 ; 
Verdun, 25,001 ; Three Rivers, 22,367. 

Instruction. — The province has four Universities; McGill (Montreal, 
Protestant) founded in 1841, with 2,743 students in 1920-21 ; Leiinoxville, 
also Protestant, founded in 1845, with 69 students in 1920-21 ; Laval (Quebec), 
louTidod in 1852, and University of Montreal (Montreal), the centre #f higher 
education for tl^e Catholic population of the province, with 3,253 students in 
Quebec in 1920-21, and 3,Qj38 in Montreal. Quebec* had, in 1920-21, 6,312 
elementary schools and 1,394 other schools and college^ with 533,647 pupils 
and 19,118 teachers. All the schools are sectarian, i.e., are either Ciitholic 
or Protestant. The total expenditure on^ducation was 19,201,000 dollars in 
1920-21. L » 
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Finance. — Thn oitiinary revenue and expenditure for G years; — 


Years ended ; 
June 30 

Revenue 

Expenditure | 
P ! 

Years ended 
June 30 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1 

Dollars * 

Dollars 


Dollars 

Dollars 

1013 

8,382,737 

7,012, 1(>1 ! 

1919 

1 2,()Hr>,332 

12,272,675 

1017 1 

10,4U.114 

9,847,173 , 

1920 

14,472,(r*0 

13,520,740 

1018 ! 

13,800,391 

11,423,498 ; 

1 1021 

i:.,S41,S13 

14,684,018 


The total jmhlio debt at June 30, was 52,285,387 dollars. 


Production and Industry— l>articulars of agricultural pro- 
dufdiou and livc.stock, (dc., sec under Canada, abovi^ f|». 300). 

TliCio arc abo^t 130,000,000 acres of forests. There is a total of 121,875 
.sq. miles of mialio^aatcd Crown forest lands. Quebec leads the Canadian 
1‘rovijiccs in ])iilpwood ]iroductioii, having more than half of the Canadian 
total, in 1920 about 583,515 tous'of pulp and 506,898 tons of paper were 
]nodu(’cd, valued at 62,487,455 dollars. 

The total value of the lisheries in 1921 was 1,815,281 and in 1920 
2,592,382 dollars. Tlio principal li.sh arc cod, mackerel, lobsters, salmon, 
and herring'. 

'rhe value of the mineral i>roduction of tin? province was 28,392,939 dollars 
in 1920 and 15,522,988 dollars in 1921. I )c tails for the latter year are as 
follows : — 


t^uniitily. 

Value. 
Doll.u s. 

I Quantity. 

1 j 

I'aluo. 

Dollars. 

Asbestos 

. Ions 

81,475 

* 5, mo, 789 

j Grauito 




360,122 

Asbeatlc 

• »> 

12,397 

14,536 

IJinestoiie . 

tons i 1,007.733 

1 ,523,027 

Gold . 

. 0/8. 

«>48 

12,317 

! Zu.e and lead 

ore 



Silver . 

• M 

3(t,327 

21 ,339 


tons 

15,500 

18,CS0 

Feldspar 

. tons 1 

'9,707 

70,7.52 

Sand . 

lbs. 

596,673 

2(’.3,813 

Chromite 

>1 

1,893 

22,606 

Mica 

288,197 

42,222 

Dolomite 

• *> 1 

1,1 «57 

8,901 

Min. waters 

gabs. 

14,621 

5,339 

Magnesite 

M 1 

4,084 

74,110 

Slate . 

tons 

6.086 

48,766 

Copper and 

.sulphur j 



Id me . 

,, 

54,!»20 

624 574 

ore 

. tons 1 

1,9S(^ 

10,46.3 

Graphite 

lb.s. 

84,684 

2,422 

Brick . 

. 1,000 j 

78,665 

! 1,198,471 

j Marble . ' 

tons 

1,155 

1671664 

Cement . 

barrels ! 

2,135,631 

: .5,410,276 

j Tiles, pottery, 

etc. j 

— 

280,770 


In 1918 there weie 10,524 industrial establishments in tlie province, with 
a capital of 837,082,000 dollars ; employees, 208,000 ; salaries and wages, 
169,862,000 dollars; cost of materials, 460,983,000 dollars; value of 
products, 890,420,000 dollars. 

Commerce and Communications.— Total imports for consumption in 
921-22 amounted to 214,361,158 dollars ; total exports to 266,409,049 dollars. 

Quebec had 4,971 miles of railway (excluding 255 miles of electric 
railways) in 1921. It is estimated that there are 36,000 miles of road in 
the Province, of which 2,459 arc under municipal control. 

In 1919 there were 921 banks and branches in the Province. 

Books of Eeference. 

Reports of various Goveiinnent Do paitmei) Is. 

Bulletin VT, Fifth Census of Canada (Agriculture of Quebec). 

Statistical Year Book* Annual. Quebec. 

Parker (Sir G.) and Bryan (C. G.), Old Quebec. London, 1903. 

SutlicrLand (J. C.), The Province of Qi^bec. Montreal, 1922. 

WilUon (B.), Quebec : The LaiirentianTrovince, 1913. 

See also under Canada. • 
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SASKATCHEWAN. 

Constitution and Government— The province receives its name 
froni the Saskatchewan lUver Avhich flow* across its southern part, empties 
itself by way of Co«iar Lake into Lake Winnipeg, and thence flows to 
Hudson Lay. It comprises the old territorial districts of Assiiiiboia East, 
Assiiiiboia West (part), Saskatchewan, and the eastern portion of Athahaska. 
Saskatchewan was made a province on September 1, 1905, before w'hich it 
was part of the North-West Territories. The Provincial Government ^is 
vested in a Lieutenant-Governor anel a Legislative Assembly of 63 members, 
elected for 5 years. Women were given the franchise in 1916, and are 
also eligible for election to the Legislature. State of parties (1922): — 
Government, 45 ; Independent, 15; Conservatives, 1 ; Lijaour, 1 ; Vacant, 1. 

Lieutenant. Cover nor. — His Honour The Hon. H. W. Neu'lands, K.O. 
(appointed 1921). • 

The members of the Ministry are as follows : — 

Premier y Prendeut of Council , Provincial Treasurer, and Minister of 
Pailivays. — Hon. C. A. Dunnimj, 

Minister of Public IP or ks and Minister of Telephones . — Hon. A. P. McNdb. 

Minister of Education and Minister in Charge of the Kin<fs Printers 
Ofjlce and the Bureau of Publications.-— "BiOn. S. J. Latta, 

Minister of Agriculture and Minister of Municipal Affairs . — Hon. C. M. 
Ham ilton. 

Attorney General and Minister in Charge of the Bureau of Child Protectioiu 
— Hon. J. A. Cross. 

Minister of Highways aiul Minister in Charge of the Bureau of Labour and 
Industries. — Hon. J. G. Gardiner. * 

Provincial Secretary, and Minister in charge of the Bureau of Public 
Health . — Hon. J. M. Uhrich. 

Area and Population. — The area of the province is 251,700 sq. miles, 
of which 242,808 sq. miles are land area and 8,892 sq. miles water area. 
The population in 1911 numbered 492,432 (291,730 males and 200,702 
females). In 1921 the population was 757,510. Population of principal 
cities (1921): Regina (capital), 34,400; Moosejaw, 19,200; Saskatoon, 
2.=^,700 ; Prince Albert, 7,550 ; North Battle fo id, 4,100; Swift Current, 
3,500 ; Weyburn, 3,200. 

Instruction. — The province has one University, the University of 
Saskatchewan, at Saskatoon, established April 3, 1907. The right to legislate 
on matters relating to education is left to the province. In 1920 there were 
175,000 pupils and 6,809 teachers in the 4,177 public elementary and 
secondary, and 6,000 in the high schooLs. 


Finance. — Revenue and expenditure for 6 years : — 



Rovenue 

Expemlituro i 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1913 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1)01 Jar. s 

4,6^58,753 

5,631,910 

7,797,153 

Doilar» 

4,656,800 

6,^29,610 

6,884,534 

• 

: 1918-19 
'i 1919-20 
" 1920-21 

i Dollars 

: 8,333,758 

: 9,S03,885 

11,788,919 

• UVftmrs 
8,086,766 
8,736,667 
12,088,330 


The capital expenditure on public woiks, including the Weyburn Mental 
Hospital during 1921 amounted to 2,547, 000^. • 


z 
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Production and Industry. — Total area under field crops in 1921 was 
21,876,000 acres Value produced, 1921, 226,000,000 dollars. For particulars 
of agric.ultiiral }>rodiiction and livestock sre under Canada, p. 300. 

Coal produced in 19^1-335,389 tons. 

The t(dal value of the fisheries in 1921 was 243,000 dollars. 

In 1919 Saskatchewan had 1,.534 industrial establishments, with a capital 
of 35,870,000 dollars, employing 9,480 men ; salaries and wattes, 11,437,000 
dollars ; cost of materials, 36,933,000 dollars ; value of products, 59,752,000 
dollars. • 

Commerce and Communications. —Total exports in 1920-21 amounted 
to .22,294,000 dollars; total imports to 21,7l7,0li0 dollars. There were 
(1921) 6,296 milcli%of steam railway in operation in the province, and 
(1920) 205,212 miles of telephone wire. 

Books of^ Reference. 

Reports of various Govern tnent Departments. 

‘The Puhlic Service Monthly.’ Ueg»na. 

Bulletin IX, Fifth Census of Canacia. (Agriculture of Saskatchewan.) 

Bulletins of the Departiuent of Agriculture. Regina. 

Province of Sa‘'katchnwan Natural Resources. Ottawa, 

Rkicfc (Dr.), IDstory of Sa.skatchewan. Rfgina, 1913. 

Roain(H. J.), arnl Brown (A. G.). Tho Pr.jirie Provinces of Canada. London, 1914. 

Qilhert (bonis), La Saskatchewan. Paris, 1914. 

Bhortt and Doughty, Canada an<l its Provinces. 22 vols. Toronto, 1913. 

See also under Canada. 


YUKON. 

Constitution and Government. — The Yukon Territory was consti- 
tuted a separate political unit in 1898. It is governed by a Gold Commissioner 
and a Territorial Council of 3 elected members. (Prior to 1920 there were 
10 elected members.) 

Gold Gommissioncr. — Geo, 1\ MacKenzie. 

Territorial Secretary, — J. A, M. H. Maltby. 

Area and Population.— The area of the Territory is 207,076 sq. 
miles, of which 206,427 sq. miles are land area and 649 sq. miles water area. 
The population in 1921 >vas 4,157 (2,819 males and 1,838 females). In 1901 
it was 27,219, wdiich is a dearoase by 1921 of 85 per cent. The ruial 
population in 1921 w^as 2,851 (18,077 in 1901): the number of bouses in 
1911 4,204 (6,546 in 1901) ; the number of families 4,237 (7,013 in 1901). 
Population of tho principal cities (1921) : — Dawson (capital), 975; White 
Horse, 331. 

Instruction. — The Territory had (1920) 3 public schools, and 1 Roman 
Catholic school ; 1 1 teachers and about 300 pupils. 


FinStnOC. — The revenue and expenditure for 6 years : 


Year 
ending 
March 81 

Rerenuo 

Expenditure 

Tear 
ending 
March 31 

Revenue 

♦ E.Ypenditure 

1014 I 

1918 i 

1919 j 

Dollars 

1 373.620 

278,186 i 

164,3e'7 

Dollar.*? i 

372,119 
261,624 c 
169,446 

1020 i 

1921 1 

1922 ^ 

Dollar.s 
180 979 
193,658 
162,220 

Dollar!? 

180,391 

183,655 

149,862 


NORTHWEST TERRITORIES 


m 

Production and Industry.—Mining is the principal occupation of 
the people. Coal, copper, silver, gold are the chief minerals. The output 
of gold in the year ended March 31, 1922 was 1,231,000 dollars. Total 
mineral production, 1920, 1,577,000 dollars; 1921^ 1,929,000 dollars. 

The principal forest trees are white and black spruce, balsam, poplar and 
birch. 

The country abounds with big game, such as the moose, caribou, 
mountain sheep, bears, and fur-bearing animals. There weic 16 fur farms 
in the Yukon in 1921. Total valiAi of furs exported year ending July $1, 
1920, 323,467 dollars. Total value of fisheries (1921) 29,0C0 dollars. 

In 1918 there were 15 industrial establishments, with a capital of 
3,639,000 dollais, employing 61 Avage earners ; salaries and wages, 105,000 
dollars ; cost of materials, 22,000 dollars ; value of prod ifc Is, 261,000 dollars. 

Commerce and Communication^. — Total exports in 1920-21 amounted 
to 173,000 dollars; total impoits to 498,000 dollars. There were 58 miles 
of railway in 1921. The Yukon river is the great channel of communication 
from the coast to* the interior. 


Books of Reference. 

Tlie Yukon Act, 1919 (Consolidated). 

Yukon Official Gazette. 

History and Resources of Yukon Territory. 

CV/tneron (Cliarlotte), A Chcechako in Alaska and Yukon. London, 1920. 
jDca?ic (R. Burton), Mounted PoLce Life in C.anada London, 1910. 

Ogilvie (W.), Early Da^s on the Yukon. Ijondon, 191.S. 

Sheldon (C.), The Wilderness of the Upper Yukon. London, 1911. 

Stewart (E.), Down the Mackenzie and up the Yukon^n 1900. London, 191J1. 
Stuck (H.), Voyajj:es on the Yukon and it.s tributaries. London, 1919. 

See also under Canada. 


NORTHWEST TERRITORIES. 

Constitution and Government. — The Northwest Territories com- 
pri.se the Territories formerly known as Rupert’s Land and the North- 
West Territories, except such portions thereof as form the Provinces of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, and the Yukon Territory. The 
Territories were organised September 1, 1905, and as now constituted are 
divided into three I’rovlsional Districts, namel}^ Mackenzie, Keewalin, and 
Franklin : this division having conie into effect on January 1, 1920. 

The Government is carried on under the direction of a Commissioner, 
aided by a Deputy Commissioner and five councillors, as follows; — 

Commissioner . — William Wallace Cory. C.M.G. 

Deputy Cotninissioiicr. — Roy Alexander Gibson. 

Council . — John Wesley Gremwayy Cortlandt Starnes^ Charles Camselly 
Hugh Howard RoicaU, Oswald Sterling Finnic. 

Area an^ Population. — The area of* the Territories is 242, 224 
sq. miles, of which 1,207,926 sq miles are land ar-ea and 34,298 sq. miles 
water area. The populatioif in 1921 numbered 7,988 (4,129 males and 8,859 
females). • 

Books of Reference. 

Kitto (L. H.), New Oil Fields of Northern Canada. Natural Resources Branch, 
Ottawa. 1921. • 
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FALKLAND ISLANDS. 

• 

Qoxtrnor . — Sir J. M^ddlcion^ C. M.G. Salary 1,800^. per aDiiujn 

and fees. The government is administered by the Governor, assisted by an 
Executive Council of 3 oflicial and 1 iinoflicial members, and a Legislative 
Council of 3 olheial and 2 unofficial members. 

^ Crown colony situated in South Atlandc, 30G miles E. of Magellan Straits. 
East Falkland, 3,000 square miles ; West Falkland, 2,300 square miles ; about 
100 small islands, 1,000 square miles: total 6,300 square miles; besides 
South Georgia, 1,000 square miles (estimated). Among other Depen- 
dencies are the 8(xi|h Shetlands, the South Orkneys, the Sandwich group, 
and Graham’s Land. Population: census of 1911, 3,275 (2,370 males and 
905 females), exclusive of the Whalii^g Settlement in South Georgia. Esti- 
mated population, 1920, excluding South Georgia (population 1,000, only 
3 females), 2,271 (1,285 males and 986 females). Birtli-rate (1920) 21 '5, 
death-rate 9*6 per 1,000. Chief town, Stanley, 900 inhabitants (1921). 

Education is compulsory : 1 Government school, with 116 on the roll, in 
1920; 1 Roman Catholic school, with 63 on the roll ; one school at Darwin 
and Camp teachers, 69 pupils (1919). The Camp schools are taught by 3 
travelling schoolmasters in the West Falkiands, and 2 in the East Falklands, 
whore there are also 2 teachers in the service of the Falkland Islands 
Company. They give a few weeks’ teaching per year to about 250 children. 

There is a volunteer force. 



(pre-war) 

1 1917 

i 1918 

! 1919 

1920 


£ 

i £ 

1 ^ 

! ^ 

1 £ 

Total revenue 

42,920 

1 45,588 

46,365 

, 56,683 

! 71,558 

Total expenditure , 

25,238 

j 29,687 

20,270 

1 26,911 

i 53,575 

Imports .... 

239,222 

j 1,256, 906 

9.39,037 

] 1,022 281 

{ 916,769 

Exports .... 

1,460,219 

1,870,003 

2.054,286 

2,175,893 

j 3,132,909 


Chief sources of revenue (1920): Customs, 26,590L; rents of Crown lands, 
3,624L ; internal icwiiue, 12,246/.; interest, 15,626/. ; Post Office, 3,345/.; 
land sales, 7,392/. On December 31, 1920, the assets exceeded the liabilities 
by 230,956/. There is no Public debt. 

Leading exports, 1920 : Wool, 269,170/. ; whale produce, 2,767,855/. ; 
Chief imports, 1920 : Groceries, 138,315/. ; coal and coke, 443,528/. ; 
timber, 46,456/. ; hardware and machinery, 64,776/. Imports from United 
Kingdom (1920), 583.592/.; exports to United Kingdom 2,978,001/. 

Chief industry, sheep-farming; about 2,325,000 acres paaturage. Sheep 
668,000 in 1920. The whaling industry is carried on successfully, 41,892 
tons of whale oil being exported in 1920. In South Georgia there were 
2,527 sea-elephants and 18 sea-lions killed in 1920. In 1920 78 vessels of 
98,075 tons entered (25 of 62,470 tons, British). 

September 30, 1920, the Savings Bank held a balance of 128,386/. belong- 
ing to 8b6 depositors. The n\imber of letters and other postal packages 
handled by the Po.st Office during 1918 is estimated at 60,854. 

In normal times there are four-weekly ccnnmunications with Great 
Britain. Interinsulac’ Mail service is carried on by a steamboat. There is a 
telephone exchange at Stanley, and a telephone line from Stanley to Darwin, 
and other settle^ieuts. Cable ISid August 29, 1915. Wireless com 
munication with Monte Video. » 
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Money y Weights^ and Measures . — Same as in Great Britain, Also in 
circulation at the end of 1920, 20,000/. worth of currency notes of 51., 11., 
and 55. t 


Books of Reference. 

Annual Report on the Colony. 

Report of C »nunittee on Research and Development in the Dependencies of tlie 
Falkland Islands (Gmd. 657). London, lOCO. • 

DarioiniC. R.), Journal of Researches, Ac., during a Voyage Round the World. 
London, 1845. 

Murdoch(W. G. B.), From Edinburgh to the Antarctic (1892-93). London, 1894. 
Oxford Survey of the British Empire. Vi>l. IV. Ameri- an Territories, liOndon, 1914. 
Skoti^berg (Carl), Geographical Journal. Vol. AX. • * 


GUIANA, BRITISH. 

Governor . — Sir Graeme Thomson, K.C.M.G. (appointed 1922). (4,000/. 

and 1,000/. Contingencies). 

Colonial Secretary. — C. Clementi, C.M.G. (l,350/.-l,500/. ) 

This territory, including the settlements of Dcmerara, Essequibo, and 
Berbice, named from the three rivers, was first partially settled by the 
Putch West India Company about 1620. The Dutch retained their hold, in 
spite of attacks from the Phiglish, French, and Portuguese, until 1796, when 
it was captured by the Phiglish, and it was finally ceded to Great Britain 
in 1814. 

Constitution and Government.--'rhe Governor is assisted by a Court 
of Policy, a legiblative body, coiuistiiig of .seven official members and eight 
elected members, and a Combined Court, containing, in addition to the 
above, six linancial representatives elected by the registered voters. The 
Combined Court considers tlie Estimate of Expenditure, raises the Ways 
and Means to meet it, and this Court alone can levy taxes. Executive 
and administrative functions are exerci.scd by the Governor and an Executive 
Council. There are 6,311 registered electors. The law of the Colony, 
both civil and criminal, i.s ba.sed on the common and statute law of England, 
except that the English law of personal property apjdies to both movable 
and immovable property, with certain exceptions, and the Roman-Dutch 
legitimatisation per suhsequems matrimoniiim is preserved. 

Area, Population, etc. — Area, 89,480 square miles. Population at 
census 1911 (excluding about 13,000 aborigines in the unfrequented parts of 
the colony), 296,000 (males 154,000, females 142,000). Population, census 
1921, 297,691 (excluding about 9,700 aborigines). Births (1921) 10,287 
(34*5 per 1,000); deaths, 9, 200 (30 *9 per 1,000). Capital, Georgetown, 65,490. 
Living on sugar estates (census 1921), 58,82f; Immigration* Department 
estimate East Ihdiaus (1921), 58,27.5 ; in villages and Settlements (1921), 
66,625. Total East Indians ^(1921), 124,900. Returned to India (1921), 473. 
224 schools received Government grant (68,658/.) in 1^21 ; 36,865 pupils; 
average daily attendance, 21,661 ; teacheiij, 1,068. Secondaiy education is 
provided for both boys and girls and tli^re is provision for industrial or 
vocational training. ^ • 

Paupers (1921) receiving out-door relief, 1,966. 
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Finance* — Revenue and expenditure for 6 years : — 

_ j 1913-14 j I I lijig ; ig.jO 1921 

I ])re-war 1 _ I , . i _ 

i £ i £ £ I £ £ I £ 

Revenue . ^ 608,633 1 736,473 j 863,625 I 862,491 1,270,675 968,947 

Expenditure ; 592,532» 733,689 | 774,481 : 886,568 1,007,047.1,195,846 

"1 Excluding 4S,S]2Z. Extraordinary Expenditure on ‘Loan Works,’ temporarily charged 
against Revenue, pending the raising of an authorised Loan. 

52 March year changed to cal« ndar >car in 1010, 

Chief items of revenue (1921) customs, 481,467^.; excise and licences, 
232,877/. ; tax oV l)usiiiess profits, 137,963/. Expenditure on general 
administration, 118,825/. ; law and justice, 175,814/.; charity, 166,906/. ; 
education, 88,801/.; public works, 2^7,789/.; Post Otlice, 44,.^.67/. ; Science 
and Agriculture, 21,317/. Public debt (funded), December 31, 1921, 
1,170,238/. Post-office savings bank, 35,416 depositors (December 31, 
1919), credited with 358,969/. 

Production.- Under cultivation, 174,000 acres; 63,420 acres in sugar 

cancs (sugar output, 110,985 tons in 1921) ; 55,911 acres umler rice (output 
1921, 49,905 tons of pad«ly, equa' lo 29,913 tons of’ rice); coconuts, 26,321 
acres (output 1921, over 15*6 million nuts); colfee, 5,030 acres; cacao, 
1,176 acres ; Para rubber, 2,810 acres ; limes, 1,102 acres. Live stock 
(1921 ) estimated at : cattle, 122,886 (38,980 in hinterland); horses, 1,760 
(660 in hinterland) ; .sheep, 22,200 ; goats, 11,2 .'j 0 ; swine, 12,312 ; donkeys, 
6,580. British Gui;ina i.s rwh in gold. Mining commenced in 188 4, and 
from 1884 to December 31, 1921, the output of gold is valued zt 9,544,217*5/.; 
in the year 1921, 12.828’5oz. valued at 5S,681'5/. were producftd. In the 
peiiod 1901 2 to 1921 the diamond.'^ won amounted to 316, 194 J (^arats, valued 
at 959,413*5/.; in the year 1921, 102,603§ carats, valued at 329,817/. Deposits 
of manganese ore and mica have le cn found, ami oil is also believed to exist. 
There are huge dtq>osits of bauxite (the ore of aluminium) wdiich are being 
geologically examined by tbe Ooverniuent. Investigitions of the enormous 
waterpowey resources of the Colony are al.^o being carried out. 


Commorce. — Imports and exports for five yeais ; — 


- 

1913 

(pre-war) 

1918 

1919 j 

1920 1 

1921 

Imports^ . 
Exports^ . 

£ 

1,694.155 

2,193,120 

£ 

3,835,826 

3,524,798 

£ 

3..590,812 

4,240,832 

£ 

5,179,486 

6,142,998 

£ 

3,487,607 

3,639,129 


i Liclnjting bullion and .specie; and transit tradf, amounting to 82,725L in 1918, 
441.C07/. in lOlS, 3l >,432t \u 1919, 4.'>u,777/. in 1920, 214,689L in 1921. 


Chief imports (1921) • Flour, 304,325/. ; textiles manufactured, 
393,993^. ; tobacco, cigars ai:^l cigarettes, 83,716/. ; machinery, 566,881/. ; 
manures, 180,690/.; fish, 79,650/.; coal, 52,042/.; hardware, implements, 
and tools, 87,038/. ; oils, 101,915/. ; beef and pork ^pickled or salted), 46,606/.; 
lumber, 67,128/.; be^r and ale. 23,638/.: spirits, 41,870/.; boots and shoes, 
85,254)/.; butter, 29,981/. Chief domestic exports (1921)- Sugar (108,270 
tons), 2,104,143/. ; rum (2,228,>i64 proof gallons), 364,272/. ; balata, 
203,623/. ; cbai^^oal, 10,489/. ; timber, 21,^335/. ; rice (6,780,226 lb.), 
59,447/. : diamonds (rough), 342,020/. 
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The value of imports and exports is in general determined by declarations, subject to 
scrutiny. The values are accurate so far as they relate to imports subject to ad valorem 
duty; in other cases they are not so reliable. Quantities arc ascertained by the Cus- 
toms officers. The countries recorded as tho8| of consignment or destination are those 
disclosed by declarations or shipping documents, and irviy not be the countries of 
origin of imports or ult imate destination of exports. 

Imports (exclusive of transhipments) from United Kingdom (1921), 
1,528,370Z. ; from Canada. 609,936/. ; from United States, 814,488/. Exports 
(exclusive of transhipments), to United Kingdom, 2,009,342/. ; to Canada, 
1,011,897/. ; to United States, 89,177/. 

Shipping. — In 1921, 3,121 vessels, with a total tonnage of 876,709* 
entered and cleared (in 1920, 3,721 vessels of 899,748 tons), mainly Biitish 
and Dutch. The registered vessels in 1921 were l7 staatners of 1,358 tons, 
and 20 sailing vessels of 1,453 tons. 

Communications. — There are 9fi miles of railway; 450 miles river 
navigation ; 39 miles of canals ; 322 miles of good roads. A Government 
cattle trail, in all 280 mife.s, is now completed between tlie Riipiinuni, 
Savannah and the Berhico and Demerara Itivers — a route along which it was 
contemplated before the war to run a railway. There are 75 post-otfices, of 
which 45 are telegraph oflices, 50 money order oOiccs, 51 savings banks, and 
9 travelling post otfices. There are about 573 miles of post-office tele- 
graphs and cables, and a telephone exchange in Georgetowm and New 
Amsterdam having (1921) 2,128 miles of aerial wdre, and 5} miles of 
cables, wdth 800 subscribers ; 100 miles of land line are also maintained for 
railway, telej)liones, and signals. 

Money. —Accounts are kept in dollars ajid cents (1 dollar == 45. 2d.)> 
In circulation are British gold, silver and bronze coin, with some silver 
‘bits,’ — fourpeniiy pieces — local coins. United States gold coins are also 
current and are legal tender. Notes are issued by the Royal Bank of 
Canada and Colonial Bank in denominations of 5, 20, and 100 dollars, 
and there are Government currency notes of one and two dollars. The 
face value of the latter in circulation at 31 December, 1921, was 166,667/. 

Books of Reference. 

Blue Book of the Colony, and Colonial Report. Annual. 

CoiinnoiclKl Handbook. Londnii. 

General Information with regard to the Gold, Diamond and Forest Industries of British 
Guiana. Issued by tlie Government. 

BayUy (G. D.), Handbook of British Guiana. Revised edition. Georgetown, 1912. 

Beebe (W ), llartly (G. I.), and Howee (P G.), Tropical Wild Life in British Guiana. 
New York, 1017. 

British Guiana Handbook, Committee of Correspond eiice and Exhibitions. 
Georgetown 

Bronkhuret (H. V. P.), Descriptive and Historical Geography of British Guiana and 
West India Islands. Demerara, 1800. 

dementi (Mrs Ceeil), M.B. hJ., ThroULdi British Guiana. London, 1920. 

Harrison (J B.) British Guiana and its Resources. London, The West India Com- 
mittee, 1907. — The Goldfields of Briti.sh Guiana, London, 1908. 

Hnrrison (J. B.) and stoekdale (F. A.), Rubber and Balata in British Guiana. BHtUh 
Guiana, 1911 t • # 

Keid (Cipt J* M ), Coinmercinl Handbook of British Guiana, 1920. 

Rodway (J.), History of British Guiana. Georgetown, 1893. — Handbook of Brltlah 
Guiana. Georgetown. — I d the*Guiana Forest. London, 1894. — Guiana; British, Dutch 
and French. London, 1912. 

VoeuT‘H\T G. vv. des), My Colonial Service in British Guiifna, St. Lucia, Ac. 2 vola 
Loudon, 1903. * 

See also under Venezuela. 
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HONDUEAS, BEITISH. 

Governor and Commander -in'C^Aef . — Sir E. Hutson, K.C.M.G. (2,000^.), 
assisted by an Executi \%3 Council of six members, and a Legislative Council 
consisting of five official and seven unolficial members. 

British Honduras is a Crown Colony on the Caribbean Sea, south of 
Yucatan, and 660 miles west from Jamaica, noted for its production of 
mahogany and logwood. Its early 8<^tjlemer)t W’as iirobably elfected by 
woodcutters from Jamaica about 16138, and from that date to l7‘J8, in spite 
of opposition from the S]>aniard.s settlers held their own and prospere<l. In 
1786 the Home (government appointed a Snpeiinteiident, and in 1862 the 
settlement was dtv'^ared a Colony, subordinate to .lamaica. Jt became an 
independent colony in 1884. 

Area and Population. — Area, #8,592 .sq. miles. Population, census 
1921, 45,317 (22,564 males, and 22,753 females). J'ho birth-rate per 1,000 
(1921)wa335 48 and the death-rate 24-00. Illegitimate births, cent, 

of births. In 1921 there were 370 marriages. Primary schools (1921), 59 ; 
children enrolled, 6,623; average attendance, 5,027; Government grant 
(expended), 9,259/. There are 3 schools with secondary departments, and 
altogether about 481 pupils. They are under denominational management 
and none receive aid from Government. The town of llelizc is a Centre for 
the Cambridge Local Lxaminalioms. In 1921, 706 persons were convicted 
in police courts, and 26 in the Supreme Court. The police force contains 
(January 1, 1922) 3 officers, 143 non-commissioned officers and men. Chief 
town; Belize; ]iopulatioi), census of 1021: 12,661 (5,896 males, and 6,705 
females). 

Finance and Commerce.- - 



1913-14 
(ju'cvvai) ’ 

191819 

j 1919-20 

1 1920-21 j 

1921-22 

Revenue 
Expenditure ‘ 
Imports- 
Exports^ 

£ 

121,480 ; 
12.5,274 
654,760 ' 
642,613 j 

£ 

MS, 402 
138,012 
733,620 
754,867 

1 £ i 

^ 219,264 ] 

' 202,020 I 

i 939,043 1 

j 839,761 ! 

1 £ i 

232,496 : 
191,114 i 
1,209,199 i 
1,038,203 ! 

£ 

227,409 

290,284 

688,000 

627,000 


1 Including expenditure from loans. 

2 Calendar years 1913, 1918-1921, and including bullion and spc'clu. 

Chief sources of revenue : Cu.stoms duties (1921-22, 100,857/.) ; excise, 

licences, land-tax, &c. ; also sale and letting of Crown lands. Expenditure 
mainly administrative and the various services. Debt 192'2, 136,900/. 

Chief imports, 1921 (value in dollars) : apparel, 93,402 ; boots and shoes, 
116,229; cattle, 40,769; chicle, 418,770; cotton and silk piece goods, 
237,505; drugs, chemicals and patent medicines, 52,316; flour, 211,813; 
haberdashery and millineiy, 81,553; hardw'are and cutlery, 64,000 ; lard and 
its compounds, 44,123; machinery, 71,225; mahogany, 160,4:'>0 ; milk, pre- 
served ortj^ondftnsed, 126,516; tmess poik, in barrels, 65,905 ; oils, mineral 
gasoline, 43,711; kerosene, 85,320; rice, 76,807 ; soap, 6V,087 ; sugar, 
43,377 ; spirits, 53,922 ; tobacco, all kinds, 68,96,9. 

Chief exports, 1921 (value in dollars) ; bananas (462,898 bunches), 169,298 ; 
cedar (2J1,659 superficial feet), 24,494 ; chicle (2,577,481 lbs.), 1,323,967 ; 
coconuts (7,262,406), 142,564 ; mahogany (9,649,582 superficial feet) 

1,054,165; logw'ood (760 tons), 21,800 ; shells (1^.986 lbs.), 11,012 ; plantains 
(1,636,000), 22,301 ; grape fruit and oranges (103,931), 1,141. 
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Exports to: United Kingdom, 491,381 dollars ; United States, 2,312,766 
dollars; Mexico, 200,081 dollars; Spanish Honduras, 7,097 dollars; Spain, 

9.000 dollars ; Canada, 14,390 <lol]ars. 

Imports from: United Kingdom, o02,846 dollars; United States, 

I, 887,372 dollars; Mexico, 510,534 dollars; Spanish Honduras, 50,094 
dollars; Guatemala, 127,232 dollars; Canada, 143,700 dollars; British 
India, 36,226 dollars ; France, 27,619 dollars ; Japan, 9,5.34 dollars; Spain, 

II, 210 dollars. 

The transit trade somewhat int?reases the traffic of the ports, especiaHy 
in American manufactures, indiaruhber, chicle, sarsaparilla, colfce, &c. 
Besides the staple products, mahogany and logwood, there are bananas, 
coffee, cacao, plantains, kc. The higher parts afford good pasturage for 
cattle. • * 

Shipping and Communications.—Tonnage entered and cleared, 1921, 

479.000 tons (714 steamships, 468,000 tons), of which 155,000 were British. 
Registered shipping, 1921, 2*21 sailing vessels, 2,215 tons, and 78 steam- 
ships, 914 tons. In 1921, 326,000 letters and post-cards, and 377,000 
books, newspapers, and parcels passed through the post office. Telegraph 
and telephone lines connect Belize with Corozal and Consejo on the coast, 
Orange Walk on New River, San Antonio on the Rio Hondo, and other 
stations in the north, K1 Cayo and iienque Viejo in the west, Stann 
Creek and Punta Gorda in the south. Foreign telegrams are sent 
from Corozal to Payo Obispo, Yucatan (these two towns being connected 
by cable across the Hondo River), whence they are transmitted by the 
Mexican line. There is wireless communication with New Orleans and 
Jamaica. In 1921, 15,631 local and foreigi^ telegrams were sent, and 
6, 702 telephonic conversations were hold. There are 25 miles of railway. 
In 1921, 2,833 Radio telegrams were transmitted. 

Money and Credit. -The Royal Bank of Canada took over the business 
of tlie local bank in 1912. There are 6 Government savings banks ; depositors, 
1,107, deposits 156,054 dollars on March 31, 1922. United States gold is the 
standard of currency. The British .sovereign and half-sovereign arc legal 
tender tor 4*867 dollars and 2*433 dollars respectively. There are (1921) a 
paper currency of 450,292 dollars in Government notes, and a subsidiary silver 
coinage of 190,160 dollars in circulation. There is also a bronze cent piece 
and a nickel-bronze tive-cent piece, whose issues amount to 5,650 dollars 
and 5,500 dollars respectively. 

References : Colonial Reports. Annual. London. 

Bristowe (Jj. W.) and Wright (P. B.), Handbook of British Honduras. Edinburgh, 1892. 
C/ibb* (A, R.), History of British Honduras. London, 1883. 

Morris (D.), The Colony of British Honduras. London, 1883. 

Jamaica, Leeward Islands, Montserrat, Nevis. See West Indies, 

NEWFOUNDLAND AND LABRADOR. 

Newfoundl^d was discovered by John ^abot in 1497.* It >^as soon 
frequented by the Portuguese, Spanish and French for its fisheries. Raleigh 
and others made unsuccessf»l attempts to colonise the island, but in the I7th 
century English colonists established themselves ther<?. A French station 
also existed on the island, and there were constant disputes as to fishing Tights. 
Although exclusive British sovereignty "^as ceded in 1713 by the Treaty of 
Utrecht, these disputes were not finally settled till 1904. * 
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The coast is rugged, especially on the south-west, where the coast 
range reaches an elevation of nearly 2,000 feet. The hills attain their 
summit within a few miles of th(^ salt water, and then spread out into an 
undulating country, consisting largely of barrens and marshes, and inter- 
sected by mimerous rivers and lakes. On the borders of the lakes aod water- 
courses good land is generally found, and in some cases, as about the Exploits, 
the Gander and the Humber, it is heavily timbered. 

Area and Population. — Area, 4^734 square miles. Population in 
1?2], 259,358 {132,260 males and 127,098 females). Dependent on New- 
foundland is Labrador, the ino.st easterly part of the American continent, 
with an area of 120,000 squire miles, and pojmlation (1921) of 3,621. 
Of the total New/oundland population in 1911, 67,040 were engaged 
in the fisheries, 2,915 were farmers, 6,376 mechanics, 2,260 miners. 
Capital, St. John’s, 37,047 inhahitiints (1921) ; other towns (1921) being 
llarhour Grace, 3,825 ; Bonavista, 4,02.5; Carbonear, 3,320; Twillingate, 
8,217, and Grand Falls, 3,769. The birth rate in 1921 was 27 '65, and the 
death rate 13*29 per 1,000. Immigrants (1921), 8,865 ; emigrants, 8,233. 

Constitution and Government.™ The Governor is assisted by an 
Executive Council (not exceeding 9 members), a Legislative Council (not 
exceeding 24 members), and ai* elected House of Assembly consisting of 36 
representatives. Members of the Legislative Council receive 250 dollars per 
session; members of the Legislative Assembly receive 1,000 dollars per 
session. For electoral purjioses the whole colony is <livided into 18 districts 
or constituencies. Women are not (Stptembcr, 1922) enfrancliised. 

After the general election of November 1919, the Government supporters 
in the House of Assembly niTmbered 23, and the o]>position 13. 

Governor and C(nnma.nder-in-C7iief . — Sir William L. Allardyci\ K C.M.G. 
appointed S(q)teinbei’, 1922; salary 12,600 dollars, with travelling allowance 
of 2,500 dollars. 

The Ministry (So])tember, 192*2) is as follows : — 

Primr MininUr and Colonial Secretary. — Hon. Sir R. A. Squhrs, K.C., 
K. C.M.G , LL.B. 

Minister of Justice and Atlorney-Geveral . — Hon. W. R. IVarren, K.C. 

Minister of Finance and Customs . — Hon. H. J. Brownrig(}. 

Minister of Agriculture avd Mines. — Hon. A. Cninphdf F.R.C.S. 

Minister of Marine and Fisheries . — Hon. W. F. Coalcer. 

Minister of Posts arid Tcleyraphs — Hon. W. W. Ifalfyard. 

Minister of E'hication . — Hon. Arthur Ph.D. 

Ministers withoat Portfolios. Hon. S. J. Foote and Hon. Geo. Shea. 

Not in the Cabinet : 

Minister of Shipping. — W. IT. Cov>e^ E.sq. 

Minister of Public IVorks . — W. B. Jennings^ Esq. 

The ministers with departments receive salariis of 4,000 do]lar.s each. 


High Commissioner in London . — Sir Edgar R. Bowring, 58 Victoria 
Street, J5.W. * « 

Religion and Instruction .—Of the total population In 1921 , 84,498 
belonged to the Church of England, 86,478 weffe Roman Catholics, 74,334 
Methodists, 1,875 Presbyterians, 13,051 Salvation Army, 2,702 other 
deuomtnations. At the college.s of the Church of England, Roman Catholic, 
and Methodist Ijpdies, in 1921 tfiere were 361, 601 and 612 students 
respectively. The number of schools of all kitfds (1921) was 1,107 : Church 
of England, 383 ; Roman Catholic, 324 ; Methodist, 325 ; and other denomina- 
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tions, 76. The attendance in 1621 was : Church of England, 17,629 ; Roman 
Catholic, 18,900; Methodist, 16,029, and others, 8,030 ; total, 65,588 ; total 
expenditure, including Government grants, fees, &c., 834,922 dollars. 


Beveniie and expenditure in five years ended June 30 (1 dollar = 

45. IjC^. ) ' — 


- 

1913-14 

(pre-war) 

1917-18 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 

Revenue . . 

Expenditure. 

£. 

743,768 

805,814 

• £ 

1,344,861 

1,103,721 

£ i 

1,960,121 
1,390,869 1 

£ ! 
2,178,387 
1,900,77.1 

£ • 

1,734,486 

1 2,251,140 


Of the Revenue lor 1913-14, 633,793/. ; for 1917-J18, 1,012,031Z. ; for 
1918-19, 1,478,203/. ; for 1919-20, 1,779,753/. ; for 1920-21, 1,238,800/. 
were from Customs. Public debt (1^0), 43,033,036 dollars (8,845,677/.)- 


Production, &C. — The chief agricultural products in 1921 wore : hay 
(2,570,747 dollars), potatoes (1,616,487 dollars), cabbage (369,589 dollar.s), 
turnips (193,216 dollars), and oats (833 dollars) ; the total value of all crops 
harvested being 14,367,877 dollars. In 1921 (census figiii'es) there were in 
Newfoundland 16,145 horses, 27,789 cattle, 86,145 sheep, and 14,110 swine. 
Some tine pine forests exist to the north, and large saw mills have been 
established. The mineral resources of Newfoundland are considerable. Large 
beds of iron ore have been found on Bell Island in Conception Bay, on the east 
coast, and other rich deposits have been discovered on the west coast. The 
total depo.sits are estimated at about 3,600 million tons. Exports, 1920 -21, 
607,982 tons, valued at 672,061 dollars. Cop}»er ore and pyrites are worked. 
Coal is found near St. George’s Bay on the Vest coast, and in the Grand 
Lake district. In the eastern part of the island gold-bearing quartz rock 
and extensive deposits of silver and lead ore have been found. Extensive 
paper and pulp mills have been erected at Grand Falls, Bishoi»’s Falls, and 
at Lomond in Bonne Bay% and one at Alexander Bay is about to be built. 


Imports and exports, including bullion and specie, for live years : — 


Years ended June 30 

1911-14 1 

(pre-war) 

1918-19 ! 

1919-20 

1920-21 j 

1921-22 

Imports . 
Exports . 

£ 

3,121,998 
3,109,837 i 

£ 

6,844,421 

7,561,282 

£ 

8,331,864 

7,164,935 

£ 

1 .^,962,219 1 
4,628,511 1 

f 3,743,137 
4,003,897 


The chief imports and exports in 1920-21 were • - 


Imports (1920-21) 

Dollars 

Exports (1920-21) 

Dollars 

Textiles . 

2,535,114 

Dried cod 

13,334,954 

Flour 

4,053,978 

Bn Ip and paper 

4,892,591 

Coal 

2,451,247 

Iron ore, &c. . 

621,576 

Hardware ^ . 

8,331,138 

HerrSig . . . * 

t24,110 

Salt pork 

735,351 1 

Seal oil . . . 

248 422 

Machinery 

.1,402,073 

Cod oil . . . 

474,364 

Tea . . 

284,713 

Seal skins ^ . j 

H7,935 

Molsisses 

805,940 

Lobsters (tinned) . 1 

A 1 

334,954 


Of the imports (1921-22^ the value of 2,036,218 dollars came from the 
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United Kingdom ; 9,077,165 from Canada ; 6,127,958 from the United States. 
Of the exports the value of 4,805,305 dollars went to the United Kingdom ; 
1,113,806 to Canada ; 1,806,511 to United States ; 2,877,714 to Portugal ; 
2,628,010 to Spain ; 1,8^^1,400 to ftaly ; 1,712,443 to Brazil. 

Shipping^. — Total tonnage of vessels entered and cleared in 1920-21, 
1,869,253 tons, ol which 1,444,951 tons were British. Vessels registered 
December 31, 1921, 3,352 sailing vessels of 150,954 tons, and 147 steam 
vessels of 23,361 tons ; total, 3,499 vessels of 174,315 tons. 

Fishings is the principal occupSition of the population. The pririci])al 
fish are cod, salmon, halibut, lobster, caplin, and seal : the value of tJie 
fishing products is about four millions sterling annually. 

By the Anglo* French Convention of 1904, France renounced her 
exclusive fishing riglits under tlie treaty of Utrecht, but retaine<l the 
right to lisli in territorial waters froift St. John's Cape northwards to Cape 
Ray for all sorts of fish, including bait and Crustacea. An agreement for 
the submission of the Newfoundland fisheries disputes to The Hague was 
concluded at Washington, January 27, 1909. The award was published in 
September, 1910, ami was satisfactory to Britisli claims. Among other 
things, it secured the right of Great Britain to make regulations without the 
(ionsent of the United States, subject to any limitations imposed by treaty. 
It also confirmed Great Britain's contention that the whole extent of a bay 
from headland to headland is comprised within territorial waters. 

There were engaged iu the Bank cod fishery during 1920, 793 men, and 
50 Newfoundland sailing vessels, aggregating 3,154 net tons, an increase on 
1919 of 61 men and 9 vessels of 280 tons. The catch in 1920 totalled 
94,461 quintals of dry fish, Valued at 1,039,071 dollars, as compared with 
94,770 quintals, valued at 1, 137,240 dollars, for the previous year. The out- 
put of the Shore cod fisliery is estimated at 1,340,000 quinlals of dry fish, 
valued at 18,760,000 dollars. 'There were 14,800 small sailing vessels, boats 
(including motor boats), &c. , utilised, and 37,320 men employed in this 
fishery. In 1920, the exports of codlisli, including the Labrador fishery, 
amounted to 1,788,015 quintals. The catch of lobsters was 1,326,000 in 1917 ; 
966,000 in 1918; 1,556,677 in 1919; 2,331,295 in 1920; and 2,422,080 in 1921. 

During 1922, 126,031 seals were caught; 9 vessels and 1,441 men were 
engaged in the seal lisliery. In 1921 the catch was 101,452 seals. 

Communications, &C. — Railways open 1922 : 904 miles of Govern- 
ment line with a gauge of 3ft. 6 in., and 47 miles of private line. By 
acts of the Newfoundland Legislature in 1910 an agreement was made 
by the Government for the construction and maintenance of five branch 
lines of railway running to Bonavista, Heart's Content, and Grate’s Cove, 
Trepassey, Fortune Bay, and Bonne Bay. The Government agreed to pay 
the contractors 15,000 dollars a mile for construction and to give 4,000 acres 
of land per mile constructed for operation, to do which it rai.sed by loan 
8,893,200 dollars. The line to Bonavista w’as completed iu 1911, the line 
to Trepassey in 1913, and the lines to IlearUa Content and Grate's Cove 
in 1914.% Thftse lines open ^ip various fertile sections of the island. 
Communication between various points on the coast and •between the 
island and the continent is maintained by a fleet ^f 13 first-class steamers, 
each of which connects with some central point on the railway. There were 
in 1921,^93 post ojQfices* 227 of which were telegraph and 126 telephone offices. 
Letters and cards sent in 1921, 4,500,^0 ; newspapers, books, &c., 3,600,000 ; 
parcels, 263,655. •Post office revenue, 72,5677.; expenditure, 244,9717. 
Telegraph line open (1922), 4,600 miles ; 965 miles of telephone wire. 
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In December, 1921, the Newfoundland Savings Bank held 2,172,695 
dollars standing to the credit of 5,007 depositors ; this is in addition to the 
amounts held by the Savings Departments of the four banks doing business 
in St. John’s. • 

The legal coin of the colony is the gold dollar, equivalent to is. 1 W. of 
British money. 


Books of Reference. 

0 

1. Official Publications, 

Annual Reports of the various Government rei>artments. St. John’s. 

Census of Newfoundland and Labrador, decennial. St. John’s. 

Year-Book of Newfoundland (publirthf<l under official sauctiorijf *St. John’s. 

Statistical Abstract for the several Colonial and other Possessions of the United 
Kingdom. Annual. London. 

Colonial Office List. Annual. London. 

Correspondence respecting the Newfoundland Fisheries. United Statc.s, No. 1 (1906). 
London, 1906. 

French Fisheries on the Great Bank of Newfoundland and off Iceland. Foreign Office 
Reports, Miscellaneous Series, No. 492, 1899. London. 

Report by the Governor on a visit to tlie Micmac Indians at Bay d'Espoir. London, 
1908. 

Colonial Reports. Annual Series. 

French Treaty Rights in Newfoundland (Sir J. S. Winter). London, 1S90. 

2. Non-Official Publications (Newfoundland). 

Ami (If. M.), Editor, North America. Vol. I. Canada and Newfoundland. 2nd ed. 
revised. London, 1915. 

Baedeker’s Dominion of Canada with Newfoundland and an Excursion to Alaska. 
London, 1922. * 

Birkenhead {Lord), The Story of Newfoundland. London, 1920. 

Du^wiore (A. R.), Wild Life and the Camera. London, 1912.— Romance of Newfound- 
land Caribou. London, 1913. 

Fair/ord (F.), Peeps at Many Lands (Newfoundland). London, 1912. 

Gosling (W. G.), Life of Sir Humphrey Gilbert. London, 1911. 

Harvey (M.), Newfoundland, England's Oldest Colony. London, 1897.— Newfoundland 
in 1900. New York, 1900. 

Herberison and Howarth, America, including Canada, Newfoundland, etc. London, 
1914. 

Hoicley (James P ), The Beothucks or Red Indians, the aboriginal inhabitants of 
Newfoundland. Cambridge, 1915. 

Long (W. J.), Nortliern Trails. Boston and London, 1905. 

McGrath (P. T.), Newfoundland in 1911. London, 1911. 

Millais (J. G.), Newfoundland and its Untrodden Way.s. London, 1907. 

Ferret (ll.\ La Geographie de Terre-Neuve. Paris, 1914. 

Pilot {^.), Geography of Newfoundland. London. 

Prowse{D. W,), A History of Newfoundland. 2nd ed. London, 1897.— The Newfound- 
land Guide Book, including Labrador and St. Pierre. London, 1905 and 1910. 

Rogers (J. D.). Hist. Geog, of British Colonies (Newfoundland). Oxford, 1911, 

Smith (F. K.), The Story of Newfoundland. London, 1901. 

Thomas (W. M. S.), Trails and Tramps in^llaska and Newfoundland. New York, 1913. 
Tilby (A. W.), British North America, 1763-1867. London, 1011. 

Willson (W. B.), The Truth about Newfoundland, the Tenth Island. 2nd ed. London, 
1001 . 

(Labrador.) 

Cabot (W. B.),J[n Northern Labrador. London, 19?2. — Labrador. London, ^22. 
Gosling (W G.). Labrador, its Discovery, Exploration and Development. London, 1910. 
Grenfell {Dr. W. F.^ Vikings^of To-Day. London, 1898.— Labrador. London, 1922. 
JTufton(S. K.), Among the Eskimos of Labrador. London, 1912. 

Hubbard{blTa. L.), A Woman’s Way through Unknown Labrador. New York, 1909. 
Packard (A. 8.), The Labrador Coast. New York, 1891, • 

Robinson (E. C.), In an Unknown Land. Lewdon, 1901>. 

Townsend (C. W.), sAloug the Labrador Coast. Boston, 1907. »-A Labrador Sprtug. 
Boston, 1910.— Capt. Cart w nght atid his Labrador Journal. .Boston, 1911. 
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Ueb€ (R.), Labrador. *Eine phyaiographische und kiilturgeograpbische Skizzf. 
Halle, 100ft. . ^ . 

Wallace (D.), The Lure of the Labrador Wild. London, 1005.— The Long Labrador 
Trail. London, 1907. 


St. Christopher, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Sombrero, Tobago, 
Trinidad, Virgin Islands. See West Indies. 


WEST INDIES. 

Tiir British West Indian Possessions fall into six groups, which 
are noticed separately. The groujia are— (1) Jiahar.ias, (2) Barbados, (3) 
Jamaica with Turks Islands, (4) Leeward Islands, (6) Trinidad with Tobago, 
(0) Windward Islands. 

Currency, weights and measures throughout the islands are those of Great 
Britain, though in several of them various American coins are current. 

BAHAMAS. 

Governor and Cirmniander-m-Chicf. — Major Sir IL E. S. Cordeaux, 
K.C.M.G., O.B. (2, COOL ), assisted by an Executive Council of 9, aLegislative 
Council of 9, and a representative Assembly of 29 members, electors re- 
quiring to have a small property qualification. 

A group of twenty inhabited and many uninhabited islands and rocks off 
the S.E, coast of Florida. 

Area, 4,404 square miles. Principal islands — New Providence, (pop., 
census 1921, 12,975, containing capital Nassau), Abaco (3,993), Harbour 
Island (917), Grand Bahama (1,695), St. Salvador (4,273), Long Island 
(4,659), Mayaguana (432), Eleuthera (6,048), Exuma (3,730), Watling’s 
Island (686), Acklin’s Island (1,811). Crooked Island (1,481), Great 
Inagua (937), Andros Island (6,976). Total population in 1921 (census), 
53,031 (23,790 males, 29,241 females). Births in 1921, 2,142 (38*2 per 1,000) ; 
deaths, 1,151 (20*5 per 1,000). Primary education is compulsory from ages 
6 to 14. There were in 1921 in Government schools 7,625 pupils ; in aided 
schools 2,576 enrolled pupils ; Government grant, 6, COOL In 1921 there 
were in Cliurch of England schools 1,053 enrolled pupils ; in private schools 
29 enrolled pupils ; in Roman Catholic, 528 enrolled pupils and in Baptist 
87 pupils. There were in 1921 4 private secondary schools connected with 
religious bodies, 251 impils. In 1919, 2,044 persons were convicted sum- 
marily. and 24 in superior courts. Police force, January, 1921, was 61. 
Sponge and turtle fisheries are carried on ; and shells, ]»oarls, and 
ambergr^ are^also obtained. . 

Revenue, 1921-22, 470,987/. ; 1920-21, 254.019/. ; 1919-.20, 204,296/. ; 
Expenditure, 1921-22, 267,402/. ; 1920 21, 220,813/. ; 1919-20, 108,938/. ; 
In 1921-22 the customs revenue was 426,809/. ^nd in 1920-21, 219,203/. 
Public debt, 192l-22,*27,325/. 

Fruit culture is on the increase, pineapples, oranges, and tomatoes being 
exported. Pineam^le canning factories, and sisal factories, are prosperous. 
Sponge and sisal are the mainstay of the Colon/. 
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Imports and exports (including specie) for six years : — 


Calendar 

Year 

Imports 

Exports 

Calendar 

Year 

Imports 

• 

Exports 


£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

1014 1 

867,524 

223,491 

I 1919 

539,242 I 

3^2,140 

1917 

49.1,584 

442,477 

1920 

1,090,217 

300,407 

1918 1 

367,180 1 

278 171 

1921 

1 095,999 1 

378,170 


Principal imports (1921) were: Foodstuds, 197,072^. ; spirits, 478,896/. ; 
manufactures, 329,834/. 

Inipons from United Kingdom (1921) were valued 408,745/. ; from 
America, 610,128/.,; from Canada, 32,141/. ; from Jamaica, 26,492/. 

Principal exports (1920) were : Sisa^ 51,329/. ; sponge, 148,488/. ; salt, 
1,535/. ; pineapples, preserved, 7,924/ ; lumber, 4,350/. ; tomatoes, 19,991/. 
Exports to the United Kingdom (1921) were 34,809/. ; America, 109,709/.; 
Canada, 50,937/. ; Bermuda, 26,418/. ; Cuba, 42,468/. ; Mexico, 34,322/. 

Shipping 1921 : entered 1,361 vessels ol 325,869 tons (446 British of 
111,798 tons) ; cleared, 1,340 of 323,783 tons (448 British of 109,544 ton.s). 

In 1920-21 the total number of postal packets, exclusive of parcels, 
received and dispatched, was 1,119,760. , In 1920-21 11,809 telegraph 
messages were handled by radio, the only existing means for telegraphy. 
There are 480 telephone stations in Nassau and suburbs (1921). 

The Royal Bank of Canada has a branch at Nassau ; deposits, March 31, 
1922, 742,709/. British silver and bronze coin are legal tender without 
limit. British Treasury notes are in circulati^on, and American gold aii<l 
silver certificates of 5 dollars upward.?, though not legal tender, are accepted. 
Savings Bank depo.sitors, June 30, 1921, 3,278 ; deposits, 39,999/. 


BARBADOS 

Lies to the E. of the Windward Islands. Jt was occupied by the English 
in 1626; unlike most of the neighbouring islands, it has never changed 
hands. 

Governor. — Lt. -Col. Sir C. R. M. O’Brien, K.C. M.G. (2,500/.), with 
Executive Council, Executive Committee, Legislative Council of 9 Members 
(appointed by the King), and Hou.se of Assembly of 24 members, elected 
annually by the people ; in 1921, there were 2,404 registered electors. 

Colonial Secretary. — Hon. Wilfrid E. F. Jackson, C.M.O. 

Area, 166 square miles; population (censub^of 1921), 156, 3?2. Estimated 
population. December 31, 1921, 155,820. Capital, Bridgetown ; pojmlation, 
13,486; Speightstown, l,5(M). Birtlis (1921) 5,082, deaths 6,746. Govern- 
ment grants to the Church of England, 9,720/. ; Wesleyan, 700/. ; Moravians, 
400/. ; Roman Catholic, 50/. — per annum, 10,870/. Education is •under 
the care of the Government. In 192t there were 134 primary schools, 
19,061 pupils on rolls, and ^1,280 in average attendancj ; 6 second-grade 
/ 
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schools (1 for girls), 426 pupils; 2 first-grade schools for boys, with an 
attendance of 202 and 90 respectively, and 1 first-grade school for girls 
with 134 pupils ; Codrington College, afliliatcd to Durham University, 13 
students. Government expenditure on education in 1921-22, 31,338Z. One 
tri-weekly, two weekly^ and three daily newspapers. 

There is a Supreme Court ; Grand Sessions once in every 4 months ; 7 police 
magistrates. In 1921, 11,706 summary convictions, 101 in superior courts; 
267 (daily average) prisoners in gaol. Police, 367 oflieers and men. Harbour 
Police, 40 non-com. officers and men. 

Of the total area of 106,470 acres, about 74,000 are under cultivation ; the 
staple produce is sugar and cotton. About 35,000 acres under sugar-cane ; 
exported in 1921, 26,344 tons of sugar and 4,191,000 gallons of molasses, 
and in 1920, 34,736 tons of sugar and 6,712,930 gallons of molasses. 
There are 195 sugar works and 4 ruAi distilleries. Kiiin produced in 1921, 
302,000 gallons. The cotton crop for 1921 was 92,481 lbs., valued at 
8,175^. Of “man-jak’’ or “glance pitch,” a bituminous petroleum for fuel, 
109 tons (2,844/.) were exported in 1921. In the fishing industry about 
250 boats are employed, and about 1,000 persons. Value of fish caught 
annually, about 17,000/. 


- 

1JU3-14 

(pre-war) 

191S-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 

Revenue 

Customs 

Expenditure 

Public debt . 

Imports 1 

Exports 1 

£ 

214,805 

1 14,245 
222,!/ 77 
43(V»00 
1,353,059 
700,099 

X 

.347,497 

13.5,750 

347,817 

r>30,000 

2, 080, 000 
2,480,040 , 

420,136 

171,300 

1 351,8.51 

1 530,000 

3,893,458 
.3, 305, .382 

£ 

4.54,285 

202,349 

50S,39l 

507,150 

5,145,537 

4,80.5,780 

£ 

340,814 

104,498 

409,0.55 

501,500 

2,042,*i73 

1,407,903 


1 Caleiulnr years 1913, &c. Including bullion and specie, und the exports include bunker 
coal (74,339/. in 1021). 


The principal imports (1920) were ; Coal, 510,52-^/.; cotton manufactures, 
477,922/. ; manures, 217,824/.; rice, 182,995/. ; Hour, 352,700/. ; fish, dried, &c., 
638,067/. ; machinery, 160,950/. ; meats, salte<l and preseived, 202,473/. ; 
iron and steel manufactures, &c., 106,445/. ; wood and timber, 137,885/. 
The principal exports (1921) were : Sugar, 515,187/.; molasses, 403,927/. ; 
rum, 16,620/. ; raw cotton, 6,498/. Tlie imports in 1921 from United 
Kingdom totalled 947,442/. ; from Canada, 594,365/., and from United States, 
686,381/. ; and exports to United Kingdom, 105,687/. ; to Canada, 653,332/.; 
to United States, 67,429/. 

The Colonial Bank has a paid-up capital of 900,000/. The Royal Bank 
of Canada has a paid-up capital of 3,541,666/. The Government Savings 
Bank on Dec. 31, 1920, had 13,067 depositors, with 686,975/. to their 
credit. English gold, silver, and bronze coin are in circulation, and 6-dollar 
notes of the Colonial Bank apd Canadian Bank. Post office, 1919 : letters, 
&c., ana parcels inwards, 915,318 ; outwards, 767,661. Internal letters and 
parcels, 1,160,299. 

• 

Registered shippyig 1920, 61 vessels of 11,325 tons net. The total 
tonnage of shipping entered and cleared at the Port of Bridgetown during 
the year 1920 was 3,201,635, of >«-hich 1,824,192 tons represented British 
tonnage (1019, 3,648,269 and 1,650,526 respeciiyely). There are 470 miles 
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of roads ; and 28 miles of railway of 2ft. 6iu. gauge, belonging to the 
Government. There are 24 miles of railway telephone line in the island, 
besides a line with about 2,450 miles of wire belonging to one private 
company. * 


JAMAICA. 

Governor. — Sir Leslie Probyn, K.C.M.G., appointed May 31, 191$ 

(5,600^.)- 

Jamaica was discovered by Columbus in 1494, and remained in the 
jiossession of the Spaniards until it was taken by the English in 1655, and 
their ])ossession was conhrmed by the Treaty of Madrid^ J670. 

Constitution and Government.- In 1661 a Representative Constitu- 
tion was established consisting of a G^)vernr;r, Privy Council, Legislative 
Council, and Assembly. Tliis was abolished in 1866, and a Legislative Council 
established consisting of ofrieial and unoliicial members. In 1884 a partially 
elective [legislative Council was instituted. Women were enfranchised in 
1919. Tlie Governor is assisted by a Privy Council and a Legislative Council, 
consisting of the Governor as President and of 5 ex-officio, 10 nominated, and 
14 elected members. The term of service is limited, in the case of elected 
members only, to five years. Tliere are boards elected in each parish (15) 
for administration of local afhiirs. 

Area and Population, — Attached to Jamaica are Turks and Caicos 
T dands, Cayman Islands, Morant Cays, and Pedro Cays. Area of Jamaica, 
4,207 square miles ; Turks and Caicos Islands, &c., 224 square miles. Popu- 
lation of Jamaica (census, 1921) : total, 858,18§ (males, 401,973 ; females, 
456,145) ; white, 14,476 ; coloured, 157,223 ; black, 660,420 ; East Indian, 
18,610 ; Chinese, 3,096 ; not stated, 3,693. Capital, Kingston (census, 1921), 
62,707. Other towns (census, 1921)— Spanish Town, 8,694; Port Antonio, 
6,272; Montego Hay, 6,580 ; Savanna-la-Mar, 3,442; Port Maria, 2,481; 
St. Ann’s Bay, 2,090 ; Falmouth, 2,136. Births (1921), 30,064 (34-96 per 
1,000) ; deatlrs, 24,383 (28'35 per 1,000) ; marriages, 3,047 (3*54 per 1,000). 
Total East India immigrants on December 31, 1921, 18,219. 

Religion. — There is no Established Church. The churches and chapels 
are as follows (1918): — Church of England, 236; Presbyterian, 80; Roman 
Catholic, 51 ; Wesleyan Methodist, 138 ; Baptist, 203 ; Moravian, 30 ; 
Christian Church, 25; Congregational, 31; ISatioiial Baptist Convention 
of America, 30 ; United Methodist Free Church, 44 ; Church of Scotland, 
12 ; Salvation Army, 25 ; Seventh Day Adventists, 52 ; Jewish, 3. No 
accurate statistics of members. 

Instruction. — In 1921 there were 690 public elementary schools, 99,956 
children enrolled, average attendance 61,447. Government grants, 107,064Z. 
Three training colleges for women ; one for men. Two secondary schools 
largely supported by Government. There are endowed secondary and high 
schools in receipt of grants-in-aid from thet Government, 9iid industrial 
schools. Total* expenditure on education, 143,455/. 

• Justice. — There is a high court of justice, circuit courts, and a resident 
magistrate in each parish. Total summary convictions (1921), 17,554 ; 
before superior courts, 10,804. Prisoners in gaol, December 31, *1921, 
2,198. In 1921 there were 1,097 police (Officers and 1,197 district constables, 
actual strength. 

2 A 
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Finance and Commerce.—Statistics for 6 yeais 


- 

1913-14 
(pie- war) 

1917-18 

1918-19 1 

• 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 


£ 

— 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Revenue i . 

1,048,039 

1,052,485 

1,157,304 

1,802,778 

2,347,302 

1,920,807 

Customs 

426,087 

390.002 

391,913 

091,024 

957,324 

031,000 

Expenditure 

l.(C.>,435 

1,098,409 

1,2*28,008 

1,414.818 

2,332,035 

2,247,231 

Puldic I)ebt. 

3,810,447 

3,797,273 

.3,772,2.57 

3,912,574 

4,011,501 

4,003.124 

Iifiports * 

2,837,440 

8,:123,942 

3,375,7^8 

5,0S5,615 

10,313,282 

5,473,800 

Expf*rt^i “ . 

2,430,207 

2,479,107 

2,084,897 

j 5,027,328 

7,146,010 

3,357,700 


1 Inrl ides Uuafo iia lievenue. - Calendar 3 ears 1913 to 1921. 


Princijial impof'l.s in 1921 : Flour, 632,000/. ; cotton goods, 561,000/. ; 
fish, 375,000/. Priiicijial exports : Bananas, 1,544,000/.; coironuts, 145,000/. ; 
logwood, 28,000/. ; logwood extract, 109,000/. ; sugar, 510,000/. ; coffee, 
161,000/. ; rum, 192,000/. ; cocoa, 97,000/. 

In 1921 the imports from the United Kingdom were valued at 1,601,000/. ; 
and from United States, 2,991,000/.: and the exports to the United 
Kingdom, 995,000/. ; and to the United States, 1,624,000/. 

Registered shipping of Kingston 1921, 34 .sailing vessels of 1,340 tons, 
and steam 11, of 1,200 tons ; Montego P»ay, 36 sailing ves.sels of 1,410 tons, 
and 2 steam of 749 tons ; Falmouth, 6 .sailing ves.sels of 312 ro!:s ; total, 89 
vessels of 5,011 toms 'fotal tonnage of shit>ping, entered and cleared, 1921, 
3,472,750 tons, excluding Admiralty shipping. 

Production.—Acres under cultivation in 1921-22, 1,214,214 (296,778 
under tillage, 917,436 pasture). Under sugar-cane, 55,431 acres; coffee, 
19,918; bananas, 58,282; coconuts, 38,183; cocoa, 14,673 ; ground pro- 
visions, 69,159; mixed cultivation, 37,808; guinea grass, 198,620; 
commons, 657,963. Live-stock, 1921: Cattle, 140,000; sheep, 8,400. 

Money and Credit.—On Decemlier 31, 1921, there were 60,723 de- 
positors in the Govcniment Saxiiigs Bank, the balance at credit amounting 
to 533,959/. The legal coinage is that of Great Britain ; but various American 
coins are ahso current. Notes of the Colonial Bank, the Bank of Nova Scotia, 
the Royal Bank of Canada, and the Canadian Bank of Commerce arc current ; 
their average total circulation in 1921 was 112,967/., 90,856/., 106,375/., and 
2,894/. respectively. British and local currency notes are also current in this 
island. The total circulation of the hitter on December 31, 1921, was 111,960/. 

^ Communications. - Jamaica has 200 miles of railway open of 4ft. BJin. 
gauge ; receipts, in year ended March 31, 1922, 361,657/. ; expenses (excluding 
debt charges). 345,136/. ; 2,228i miles of main roads ; 1.179 miles of 
telegraph, including railway telegraph lines; 1,132 miles of telephone line 
(military lines not included) ; 184 i“des of electric and 864 of steam 
tramways ; 60 miles mule tramways ; 27,070 feet rope ways ; telegraph mes- 
sages (1921), 363,276 ; receipts, 17,173/. Letters and post-cards in 1921 at 
11,427,00*0 ; at district offices, 2,583,000. Total receipts, 
1921, 95*510/. ; expenditure. 95,378/., including telegraph expenditure. 

1 hero are 23rpost offices. • o i i 

There is a garrison of Regular Troojis and a local artillery militia and 
rifle corps. Port Royal is strongly fortified. • 

a D^iendency of Jamaica, consist of Grand Cayman, Little Cayman 
and Cayman Brae. Grand Cayman, 17 miles long, 4 to 7 broad; capital* Georcetown 
Total population of islands (1921), 5,253. \ittle Cayman 9 
miles long, It mile^ broad ; principal industry coconut planting. Population (19211 
95. Cayman Brae, 10 miles long and miles wide ; principal industries, coconut 
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planting and turtle fllahing; population (1021X 1,213. Elemeutiiry 'education is now on 
satisfactory lines, 20 per cent, of the revenue being allocated to this service. Revenue, 
1920^1 (Ift months), 11,1871. ; expenditure, 10,6121.; assets, December 81, 1920, 9,2001.; 
liabilities, 4,2161. Exports— Grand Cayman : green turtle, thatch rope, hides, turtle shell, 
cattle and ponies: Little Cayman and Cayman Brtc : turtle shell. Total value of imports, 
1920-21 (15 months), 67,0001. ; exports, 15,0001. Shipping re^^stered at Georgetown, 65 
vessels, 2,800 tons (1921X The goverament is administered by a Commissioijer; Justices 
of the Peace (14) are appointed by the Governor of Jamaica. 

Commissioner:. H. H. Hutchings. 

The Mo RANT Cayb and Pedro Cays are also attached to Jamaica. 

Turks and Caicos Islands, a* Dependency under the government of 
Jamaica, are geographically a portion of the Bahamas, of which they form the 
two south-eastern groups. The government is administered by a Commis- 
sioner, a.ssisted by a Legislative Board of five members.^ rfill of whom are 
appointed by the Crown. The Governor of Jamaica has a supervising power 
over the local government. There are ^upwards cTf thirty small cays ; area 
1654 uiiles. Only eight inhabited ; the largest. Grand Caicos, 20 miles long 
by 6 broad. Seat of government at Grand Turk, 7 miles long by 2 broad ; 
about 1,700 inhabitants. Population (1921 census), 5,612, of whom 21,0* 
were white. Births (1921), 234 ; deaths, 108; marriages (1921), .52. 

Education free in the (Jovernment Schools; Government grant, 700/. ; 
8 Government elementary schools ; average number on rolls (including 
private schooLs), in 1921, 782 ; and average attendance, 531. A Secondary 
School was inaugurated April, 1920 ; 36 pupils in attendance on December 
31, 1921. 

Bevenue in 1921, 9,445/. of which 4,445/., was from custom;^, and 
L59.5/. from royalty on salt ; expenditure, 9,219/. There is no public debt. 

Total imports (1921), 55,938/. ; total exports, ^5,656/. Principal imports: 
F’lour, 4,146/. ; meats, 4,180/. ; rice, 1,345/. Principal exports: Salt, 
28,173/. ; sponges, 2,093/. ; conchs, 812/ ; cotton, 1,650. Imports from 
United Kingdom, 4,924/. ; exports thereto, 1,350/. 

The total shi]3ping entered and cleared in 1921 amounted to 427,741 tons. 

The most important industry is salt raking. About 1,500,000 bushels were 
raked in 1921, and exported to the United States, (/anada, and West Indian 
Islands. Sponge and fibre industries are also carried on. The Cable station 
is at Grand Turk. The Dependency has invested surplus balances to the 
amount of 8,436/. Savings bank dcjwsits '1921), 7,180/., depositors, 900. 

The current coins are British gold, silver, and nickel. United States 
gold and silver coins are accepted at per cent, discount on the face 
value. 

Ownmissioncr and Judge. — II. E. Phillips; residence. Grand Turk. 


LEEWARD ISLANDS 

comprise Antigua (with Barbuda and lledonda), St. Kitts-Nevis (with 
Anguilla), Dominica, Montserrat, and the Virgin Islands, and lie to the 
north of the Windward gi'oup, and south-east of Porto Rico. 

Governor and Commandcr~in~Chief . — Sir Dustace Fiennes ^3,000^., and 
250/. travelling* allowance). 

Colonial Secretary. — T. St. -Johnston (750/. bv 501. to 900/.}. 

The group is divided into 5 Presidencies, viz., Antigua (with Barbuda and 
Redouda) ; St. Christopher or St. Kitts (with Nevis and Anguilla), Donfinica, 
Montserrat, and the Virgin Islands (with Sombrero). Ther^ are one Federal 
Executive Council nominateit by the Crown, and one Federal Legislative 

2 A 2 
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Council, 8 nominated and 8 elected members. Of the latter, 3 are chosen by 
the unofficial members of the Local Legislative Council of Antigua, 2 by 
those of Dominica, and 3 by those of St. Kitts. In Antigua and Dominica 
the representative element in the Legislature was suppressed in 1898. The 
Federal Legislative Council meets, as a rule, once a year. The duration of 
the Councils three years. There are also separate Executive and Legislative 
Councils for the four larger Presidencies, and an Executive Council for the 
Virgin Islands. 

The following table shows the area and population of the Leeward 
Islands: — 


- 

Area : i 

1 Square miles | 

Population 

1921 

Population according to 
Census taken on 2nd April, 
1911 

Antigua 

• ' 


Males ; Females 

Total 

1081 , ; 

29,767 

13,989 18,280 

32,269 

Barbuda and Redonda . 

62 f 

Virgin Islands 

58 

5,082 

2,613 : 2,949 

5,562 

Dominica 

305 

37,059 

15,231 : 18,632 

33,863 

St. Kitts 

65 4 

\ 

10,969 ' 15,314 

26,283 

Nevis 

50 ; 

38,214 

5,521 1 7,424 
1,562 2,513 

12,945 

Anguilla 

35 j ; 

( 

4,075 

Montserrat . 

32 ; 

12,120 

1 5,245 ! 6,951 

12,196 

Total . 

715 

122,242 

1 55,13o j 72,063 

127,193 


The principal rcligiou.s bodies arc Anglican, Koniaii Catholic, Wesleyan, 
and Moravian. Education is denominational in Montserrat and the Virgin 
Lslands. In Dominica, with four e\’cc[)tions, the schools arc under Govern- 
ment control ; in Antigua the schools were placed entirely under Government 
control in April 1914, and wore reduced to 17 in number ; the schools in the 
Presidency of St Kitts-Nevis were also placed under entire Government 
control in April, 1915, and were reduced to 33. In 1920-21, 98 schools 
with average attendance of 9,550 ; Government grant 13,04H. ; 8 secondary 
schools, average attendance of 276; Government grant 2,743/-. ; an industrial 
school. 

In 1920 there were 8,043 summary convictions, and 94 convictions at 
the Circuit Court. Police force, end of 1920, 136 officers and men. 

Sugar and molasses are the staple products in most of the islands. 
The production of lime-juice and the manufacture of citrate of lime is carried 
on in Dominica and Montserrat. The cultivation of cocoa and of onions 
is successful, and tobacco and cotton, except in Dominica, are being suc- 
cessfully grown. 

Financial and commercial statistics for six years : — 


- 

191 3-U 
(pre-war) 

1910-17 

1917-18 1918-19 

1919-20 1 
1 

1920-21 

c 

Revenue 

Customs 
Expenditure 
Public debt 
In>]>ortc 1 
Exports 1 

^ £ 
174,331 
99,425 
171,128 
244,689 V 
588,802 
663,903 ' 

i k 

£ ^ 

190,060 
110,866 
; 185,094 

2.59,850 
642,249 ' 

1,121,553 

£ £ 

192,0 198,019 1 

: 112,861 114,424 1 

i 108,157 ^ 205., 054 

259,850 259,450 

901,779 908,401 

1 ^094,631 912,877 

£ 

24(f,470 

141,421 

220,-578 

251,250 

974,612 

1,172,775 

£ 

304,136 

202,793 

274,706 

216,798 

1,500,083 

1,900,065 


^ Calendar years 1913, 1916, Ac. 
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Total shipping (1920), 2,254,475 tons. 

Antigua, area of 108 square miles ; Islands of Barbuda (62 square miles, 
and Redonda are dependencies. Antiguatis the seat of government of the 
Colony. There is an Executive Council, nominated, and a Legislative 
Council consisting of eight official and eight unofficial members. The 
Governor presides at both Councils. Chief town, St. John, 9,262. In 
Antigua in 1920 the birth-rate per 1,000 was 34*56 ; the death-rate, 34*11 ; 
of the births 74*75 per cent, were, illegitimate ; there were 116 marriages. 
There were 19 elementary schools in 1920-21. Revenue (1921-22), 89,149Z. ; 
expenditure, 10r),931Z. Ihiblic debt (19*22), 115,500Z. Imports (1921), 
381,311/. ; exports, 208,496/. Chief products : sugar, cotton and pineapples. 
In Government savings banks 1,223 depositors, on March *81, 1921, 30,343/. 
deposits. There is steam communication direct with the United Kingdom, 
New York, and Canada, and the island is connected with the West India 
and Panama Telegraph Company’s cable. Telephone line, 300 miles. 

Island Secretary. — T. R. St. -Johnston, Colonial Secretary of the 
Leeward Islands. 

Montserrat. Nominated Executive and Legislative Councils. Popula- 
tion 1921, 12,120. Chief town, Plymouth, 1,709 (1921). Revenue (1921- 
22), 17,102/.; expenditure, 24,267/. Imports (1921), 43,267/.; exports, 
68,350/, Chief products : Cotton, sugar, lime-juice, cotton seed, cattle and 
papain ; 2,069 acres under cotton. 

Cuinmissioner. — His lion. Major H. Peebles, D.S.O. 

St. Christopher (St. Kitts) and Nevis (with Anguilla) have one 
Executive Council, nominated, and a Legislative Council of 6 official and 
6 nominated unofficial members. Population 1911, 43,303 ; 1921, 38,214. 
The decrease is duo to emigration to America, Cuba, and Santo Domingo. 
Chief town of St. Kitts, Hassoterre : population (census 1921), 7,736 ; of 
Nevis, Charlestown, 1,158. Revenue (1921-22), 84,056/. ; expenditure, 
102,657/. Imports, 1920, 564,117/.; exports, 768,364/. Chief y)roduce : 
Sugar, syru]>, cotton, and coconuts. Anguilla produces cotton and salt. 
Savings Hank (1921), 294 depositors, 12,130/. deposits. 

Administrator. — Major J. A. Biirdon, C.M.G. 

The British Virgin Lslands consist of a group of islands numbering 
30, situated between the (Ireater and Lesser Antilles. The area of the 
group is 58 square miles. ’the population according to the census of April, 
1921, is 5,082, a decrease of 480 on the census of 1911, which was 5,562. 
The chief islands of the group are Tortola, Virgin Gorda, Anegada and Jost 
Van Dykes. The temperature ranges from 60 degrees to 85 degree.s, and the 
liottest days are tempered by constant sea-breezes. There is a nominated 
Executive Council. Road Town, on the south-east of Tortola, the oiily^ 
town and cajutal, is a port of entry ; ])opulation 463, an increase of 53 on the 
census of 1911 (410). Cotton is the chief industry, while sugar, coconuts and 
provision crops are grown in increasing quantities. Revenue (1921-22), 
12,554/. ; expenditure, 7,319/. ; imports (1921), 32,562/. ; exports, 20,376/. 
Savings bank (J921-22), 118 depositors ; depolits, 905/. • * 

Commissioner* — R, H argro ve. 

Sombrero is a small island in the Leeward Islands group, attached 
administratively to the Presidency of the Virgin Island^. Phosphate pf lime 
used to be quarried, and there is a Boan^ of Trade lighthouse. 

Dominica. Nominated E^^ccutive Council, and Legisla^sive Council of 12 
nominated members. Chief town, Roseau (population, 7,000) ; population 
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of island 1921, 37,069. Revenue (1921-22), 57,809Z. ; expenditure, 63,414/. 
public debt, 29,548/. Imports, 1921, 212,000/. (from U.K., 66,000/. ; Canada, 
43,000/.; U.S. A., 54,000/.) ; expoj‘t.s, 208,000/. {to U.K., 83,000 ; to U.S.A., 
108,000/.). Chief products : Limes, lime juice, citrate of lime, bay oil, lime 
oil, orange oil, cocoa, coconuts, and fruit. Exports of coconuts 1921, 
300,000. Savings bank (1921-22), 539 depositors, with 7,332/. deposits. 
Telephone line 631 miles. Dominica contains a Carib settlement with a 
population of about 400, the majority being of mixed Negro blood, but 
about 100 apparently pure Caribs. * 

Administrator . — Robert Walter, C.M.G. 


TRINIDAD 

Immediately north of the mouth of the Orinoco, includes Tobago adminis- 
tratively. • 

Trinidad was discovered by ColuTiibus in 1498 and colonized by the 
Spaniards in the 16th century. The Dutch, English and French often 
interfered with them, and about the period of tbe Kevolution a large 
number of French fan^ilies settled in the island, where the Ph-ench element is 
still preponderant. In 1797, Great Britain being at war with Si>ain, Trinidad 
was occupied by the British, and annexed in 1802. 

Oovcrnor.—QQ\. SirS. H. Wilson, K.C.M.G., K.B.E., C.B., R.E. ^5,500/.), 
with Executive Council of 6 ofhcial members and 1 unofficial member, and a 
Legislative Council of 10 official and 11 unofficial members, all nominated. 

Colonial Secretary. — T. A. Y. Best, C. M.G., C.B. K. 

Area ; Trinidad, 1,862 si^uaro miles; Tobago 114. Population : census 
1921, 365,913 (186,802 males and 179,111 females) Capital, Trinidad, 
Port of Spain, 61,631. The white population is chieHy com])ose(l of English, 
French, Spanish and Portuguese. The large majority of the inhabitants are 
natives of the West Indic.s, of African descent, the balance being made uj) 
of East Indians, estimated at 128,533, and a small number of Chine.se. 
English is spoken generally throughout the Colony. Birth.s, 1921, 11,627 ; 
deaths, 8,824 ; inarriagos, 1,357. ‘Education (1921), 292 elementary (49 
Government) schools, 55,027 pupils, average daily attendance, 29,022 ; total 
expenditure, public funds and private contributions, on elementary education, 
99,063/., and on all education, 103,776/. Secondary education is provided 
for boys by the Queen’s Royal College (190 students on December 81, 1921) ; 
St. Mary’s College (401 .students) ; Naparima College (87 students) ; and 
for girls by St. Joseph Convent School (434 students). Police force, 867 
all ranks (December 31, 1921). In 1921 the number of summary convictions 
was 40,167. 

Financial and commercial statistics for 6 years : — 


i 

1913-142 

(pre-war) 

1017 

1 

i 1918 

1 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1 



£ 

£ 1 

£ j 

£ 

Revenuec . 

♦970, 7b9 

1,098,U3 

1,172,700 

1,342,884 

1,917,743 

1,867,944 

Customs .i 

433.276 

407,606 

357,740 

416,272 

63Sf093 

524,408 

Expenditure 

951,962 

1.097,606 

1,124,268 

1,. 309,407 i 

1,652,597 

2,074,927 

Public debt 

1,476,615 

1,651,853 i 

2,209,763 

2,20i<,593 1 

3,207,763 

3,205,901 

Imports!, j 
Expewtsb . 

2,828,560 
3,065,863 • 

4,186,714 1 
4,742,846 

4,318,7.50 

4,676,204 

5.179,031 ' 

6,293,486 ! 

i 

8,490,232 

8,408,(11 

6,908,694 

4,688,988 

Tranship- 

ments . . 

2,139,810 

566,150 i 

•v’50,921 

1 963.108 1 

1,007,934 

509,988 


Oalendar year 1913; including bullion and specie, Auit excluding goods transhipped, 
year ended March 1914. 
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Besides Customs, the principal items of revenue during? 1921 wore licences, 
excise, &c., 502,525Z. ; Government railway, 223,005/.; Court and office fees, 
168,795/. ; land sales, royalties, &c., 46,2|^l/. ; j)rodiice tax, 49,593/. ; War 
Tax on incomes, 213,960/. • 


Principal Exports, 1921 

j Quantity 

Value £ 

Asphalt 

93,000 tOTis 

235,000 

Bitters 

. 1 * 33,000 galls. 

33,000 

Cocoa 

83,561,000 lbs 

1.523,000 

Coconuts ..... 

. 1 21,561,000 inibs 

lU.OW 

Copra 

. ! 4,197,000 lbs. 

r.2,000 

Crude Petroleuiu 

37,802,000 galls. 

462,000 

Molaj-ses 

. i 61,000 „ 

. » 2,000 

Petrol S]>irit .... 

. j 2,763,000 ,, 

173,000 

Hettned Kerosene 

. i 2,024,000 ,, 

93.000 

Bum 

. ; • 162,000 „ 

.59,000 

Hugar 

. 1 46,000 tons 

1,459,000 


Value of imports from United Kingdom (1921), 1,727,000/. ; United States, 
2,458,000/. ; Canada, 1,155,000/. ; Venezuela, 937,000/. Kxports to United 
Kingdom, 1,899,000/. ; United States, 1,336,000/. ; France, 141,000/. ; 
Canada, 386,000/.; other British posscs.sious, 233,000/.; Veue/Aiola, 58,000/. ; 
other countries, 473,000/. 

Total shipping, entered and cleared (1921), 4,462 vessels, 2,818,000 
tons, of which 1,742,000 tons were British, and 1,076,000 tons foreign. 

Of the total area 1,264,891 acres (Trinidad, 1,191,678 acres, and Tobago, 
73/213 acres), about 678,005 acres have been alienated. About 527,572 acres 
were under cultivation (1921). There is a largtt a.sphalt lake in the island. 
The Colony derived a revenue from asphalt during 1921 of 39,711/. Tlie 
development of the oilfields continues in a .satisfactory manner. The number 
of companies operating at the close of 1921 was 20. During 1921, 
82,396,000 imperial gallons of crude oil wore extracted. Four refineries 
are engaged in the manufacture of oil fu« 1, petrol, and kerosene, while two 
or three small topping plants produce petiol, distillate and residual oils. 

Railway 123 miles of 4 It. 8^ in. gauge ; 167 miles of telegraph and 3,500 
miles (wire) telephone (1915). A wireless telegraph system was established 
in 1906, to bring Tobago into telegraphic communication with Trinidad, 
which gives very satisfactory results, and wireless communication with 
ships has been considerably extended, as also with Cura9ao, British Guiana, 
&c. Number of post offices, 108 ; of tclegi-aph offices, 33. The private banks 
are the Colonial Bank, paid-up capital 900,000/., with note circulation of 
about 312,500/., the Royal Bank of Canada, ]>aid'np capital, 4,250,000/., 
and an authorised note ciiculatlon in the Colony of 312,500/. ; Messrs. 
Gordoti, Grant and Company, Ltd., paid up capital of 500,000/ : and the 
Canadian Bank of Comnurce, paid up capital 3,125,000. There is no 
Colonial coinage, but an ordinance (No. 16 — 1903) for the issue of Govern- 
ment 1 and 2 dollar notes (4«. 2c/. and 85. 4(/.) was passed on December 
23, 1903, and on June 12, 1914, the first issue of 1,000 dollar notes 
(208/. 6s. 8c/.) was made. The total value (A such notes in 'circuifitioii at 
the end of 192l was 179,592/. Government savings-banks are established 
throughout the Colony, the amount of deposits at the end of 1921 being 
304,261/., and the total number of depositors, 31,534. , 

In Tobaqo the culture of rubber, cotton and tobacco has been* intro- 
duced. The cacao industry is receivingi increasing attention, and very con- 
siderable areas are being planted in coconuts. The island ft much frequented 
by visitors from England and the United States. 
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WINBWABD ISLANDS 

• Consist of Grenada, St. Vincent, the4]}renadines (half under St. Vincent, 
half under Grenada), and St. Lucia, and form the eastern barrier to the 
Caribbean Sea between Martinique and Trinidad. 

Governor ii: Carfi7H0/)ider-in~Chief. — Sir G. B. Haddon-Smith, K.C.M.G., 
^3, ‘250/. — resident at St. George’s, Grenada). 

Each island has its own instituMons ; there is no common legislature, 
laws, revenue, or tariff ; but there is a Common Court of Appeal, and the 
colonies unite for certain other common purposes. The legal currency is 
British sterling and United States gold coins. The Colonial Bank and the 
Royal Bank of Canada issue 5-dollar notes. Covernment cuirency notes of 
56“. and IOn. are issued in Grenada. 

Grenada. — Colonial Secretary. — H. Ferguson. There is a Legislative 
Council consisting of the Governor, with 0 other oflicial and 7 unofficial 
members nominated by the Crown. Each district has a semi*elcctive 
Board for local affairs. Area 133 stjuare miles; population, census 19‘Jl, 
66,302. Births, 1921, 2,334 ; deaths, 1,309. Estimated population, 
December 31, 1921, 60,95^. Tlicre were (1921) 11 Government and 
48 Goyernment-aided elementary schools, with 9,203 pupils and average 
attendance 5,462 ; Government grant (1921) 9,711/. ; and 1 secondary school 
lor boys ; and grants of 188/. per year arc made for secondary education 
to each of two girls’ schools. In 1920 there were 2,015 suramary convictions. 

In 1921 the revenue was 97,932/. ; the expenditure, 136,969/. Public 
dciht, 1921, 223,670/. Total value of imports, 19‘21, 258,711/. ; of exports, 
251,486/. Chief exports : cocoa(87,421 cwt.) 185,193/., nutmegs (18,023 cwt.) 
34,007/., mace (2,897 cwt) 12,915/., lime juice, 2,479/., cotton, raw 
(2,936 cwt.) 8,817/., cotton seed (6,351 cwt.) 2,142/. Value of imports from 
United Kingdom, 70,435/. ; United States of America, 63,839/. ; of exports 
to United Kingdom, 160,600/. ; to United States of America, 50,687/. 
Total shipping entered, 1921, 368,942 tons, nearly all British. 

There were (1916) about 30,200 acres under cultivation. Sugar manu- 
facture is increasiug ; rum is jiroduced locally, 44,386 proof gallons in 1921. 

In 1921, 1,420 depositors in savings hanks; balance (Dec. 31) 14,955/. 
There are 959 miles of tcIe])hone lino including tiunk line and connexions. 

The largest of the Grenadines attached to Grenada is Carriacou ; area, 
6,913 acres; population, census 1921, 7,104. 

St. Vincent. Administrator and Colonial Secretary. — E. G. Eliot. 
The Legislative Council co^^sists of the Administrator, 3 official and 
4 nominated’ unofficial members. Area, 150*3 square mihs ; population, 
1921, 44,925. Capital, Kingstown, population, 3,836 (1921 census). 
Births, 1921, 1,763; deaths, 1,058; marriages, 97. Education, 1921: 
27 primary schools s 4,506 pupils on rolls; 2,453 average attendance; 
Govortiment grant, 2,362/, There is also a secondary school for boys 
(62 pupils), antj one for girls (S3 pupils). Sixteen convictions in the 
Supreme Court, aud 1,298 in the Inferior C(>urt during 1921, 
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Revenue, 1921, 53,805Z., of which 19,150Z. was from customs; expen- 
diture, 56,221/. Public debt on December 31, 1921, 11,900Z. Imports, 
1921, 144,543/. ; exports, 130,739/. Value of imports from United Kingdom, 
39,058/. ; of exports to United Kingtom, 85,280/. Total shii'>ping, 
346,923 tons (1921). 

Arrowroot, cotton, sugar, rum, cocoa, and spices are produced. The Sea 
Island cotton grown is the best in the British Empire, if not the world ; 
exports 1921, 502,3981b., valued at 70,532/. St. Vincent in addition is 
famed for the excellence of its arrowroot. Much of the cultivated lajid 
is in a few hand.s, but a large peasant ])roprietaiy is being established 
under Government auspices, and many small holdings in the high mountain 
lauds have been sold b^^ the Crown. About 20,000 acres (one-fourth of 
area) under cultivation. Besides the postal service, there is a telephone 
system with about 169 miles of line. 

St. Lucia. Administrator and Goloniai Secretary^ fjieut.-Col. W. B. 
Davidson-Houston, C.M.G., with a nominated Executive and Legislative 
Council. Area. 233 square miles ; population, 1921, 52,250. Chief town, 
Castries. Births, year 1921, 2,090 ; deaths, 1,283 ; marriages, 193. Educa- 
tion (Dec. 31, 1921): 51 schools (7 Protestant, 44 Roman Catholic), with 
6,603 pu]»ils on roll ; Government grant, 1921, 4,650/. Secondary 
education is carried on in 2 other schools which arc in receipt of a Govern- 
ment Grant of, together, 575/. per annum. 

Revenue in 1921, 74,177/., of which 27,685/. was from customs ; expendi- 
tui'e, 102,928/; (Revenue 1920, 99,147/., expenditure, 91,353/.). Public 
debt, 1921, 155,780/. Value of imports (1921), 217,507/. (coal, 16,523/.) ; of 
ex].>rts, 228,882/., including 04,000/. for bunker coal. Value of imports 
from United Kingdom, 66,348/.; United Statesf 68,968/.; Canada, 47,790/. ; 
of exports to United Kingdom, 64,825/. Total sliipping, 790,711 tons, of 
which 659, 617 tons were British. 

Sugar, cocoa, lime juice, molasses and syrup, lime oil, ba}^ oil, honey, 
hides, logwood, fuel, and rum are the chief products. Savings banks 
(end of 1921), 1,255 de]) 0 .sitor.s, 15,516/. deposits. Letters and post-cards 
despatched 1921, 95, 769 ; parcels, 793. There are 238 miles of telephone line. 

Currency : British and American gold, British silver and copper coins, 
Government currency notes, and notes of the Colonial Bank, and the Royal 
Bank of Canada. 

Port Castries is an important coaling station and a naval base. 


Books of Reference on the West Indies. 

Stati.sl.ical Abstract for the Colonies, &c. Annual. London. 

Bine Books of the respective Colonies ; The Colonial O^ce List; The Jamaica Gazette, 
Tlie OJicial Gazette of Barbados. 

.<4fZen(G.M.)and Borb()tir(T‘)f NarrativeofaTiiptothe Bahamas. Cambridge, Mass. ,1905. 
Aspinall {K. E.), The British West Indies. London, 1912. 

Burdon {K. J.), A Handbook of St. Kilts-Nevis. London, 1920. 

Barbados Handbook. Annual. 

Cundall{¥.), Studies in Jamaica History. London, 1900. — .Tamaicain 1912, London, 
1912.— Historic Jamaica. Jamaica. 1915. — The Handbook of Jamaica for 1020. London, 1920. 
Dodsworth (F.). The Book of tho We.st Indies. LojKion, 1904. 

Fiske (A. K.), History of the West Indies. Now York, 1899. 

Franck (H. A.). Roainina: through the West Indies. London, 1921. 

Froude(J. A.), The English in the West Indies. London, 1888. 

Gardner (\V. J.), History of Jamaica. 2nd ed. London, 190i^ 

Grenada Handbook, Directory, Ac. London. Annual. 

Grieve (Symington), Notes upon the Island of Dominica. Loudon, 1007. 
flail (A. W. H.), Report on Economic and Financial CoTiditions Jn the British West 
Indies, London, 1922. » 

Handbook of Jamaica. London, annual. 
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Hendenon (J.)* Jamaica. London, 1907. 

Higham{C, 8. 8.), The Development of the Leeward Islands, 1600-168S. CHinbridge, 1021. 

r.),The Geology and Physical Geonraphy of Jamaica. Cambridge, Mass., 18id». 
Keane {A H.), Central and South A Ulrica, London, 1901. 

Langford (0. V ). Ilistony of Antigua. 3 vols. London, 1899, 

Litser (ll. G. De), Twentieth Century Jamaica. Jamaica, 1913, 

Livingstone (VV. P.), Black Jamaica. London, 1900. 

LueasiO. P.)and (0.), Historical Geography of the Ilritish Colonies. Vol. II. 

2nd ed, London, 1905. 

Pitman (P. W.), The Develojunent of the British Wc.st Indies. London, 1918. 
JPullen-Burry (B.), Jamaica as It is. London, 1903.— Ethiopia in Exile: Jamaica 
Revisited. London, 1905. 

Skattuelc (G. 13.), Editor, The Bahama Lslands. London, 1905. 

Sinckler (R. G.), The Barbados Handbook. London, 1912. 

Stark (J. IL), Guide.s to the West Indies. 6 vols. London, 1898 
Trinidad and Tobag-^ Year Book, 

“ y^aquero, " Life and Adventure.s in the West Indies. London, 1914. 

VerriU{\. IT.), Isles of Spieo and Palm [I.es.ser Antilles]. New York, 1910. 

Walker (\l. de R.). The WestTndies and^he Empire (1900-01). London, 1901. 

Wood (E. F. Ij.), Report on Visit to the West Indies (Cmd. 1679). London, 1922. 


AUSTRALASIA AND OCEANIA. 


The British Territories in Australasia comprise the self-goveniiu^^ States 
and Territories wliich now form the Cointnonwealth of Australia ; the 
Australian Dependencies of*Pa]ma and Norfolk Island, the self-governing 
Dominion of New Zealand and adjacent islands, and the Crown Colony of 
Fiji. The British possessions in Oceania include the Solomon and Tonga 
Isknd.s, and many other groups of islands and islets scattered over the Pacific. 
There are also the mandatory territoius of New Guinea, Western Samoa, 
and Nauru. 

THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA. 

The Commonwealth of Australia, consisting of the six colonies (now 
denominated Original States) of New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, 
South Australia, Western Australia, and Tasmania, was proclaimed at 
Sydney January 1, 1901. After five of these colonies had, by legislative 
enactments, approved by the direct vote of the electors, declared their desire 
for a Federal Union, the British Parliament, on July 9, 1900, passed the Act 
to constitute the Commonwealth. This Act provided for the inclusion of 
Western Australia in the Federation if that colony so desired, and in the 
following month the colonial legislation necessary for this end was passed. 

On September 1, 1900, the administration of Papua was transferred to the 
Commonwealth Papua). 

lAJgjflativ^ power is vest^ in a Federal Parliament, consisting of the 
King, represented by a Governor-General, a Senate, and (w House of Re- 
presentatives. There must be a session of Parliament at least once every 
year. The Senate consists of 36 Senators (atf least six for each of the 
Original States voting as one electorate) chosen for six years. In general, 
the Senate will be renewed to the extent of one-half every three years, but 
in case of prolonged disagreement^with the House of Representatives, it 
may be dissolved, and an entirely new Seitate elected. The House of 
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Representatives consists, as nearly as may be, of twice as many members 
as there are Senators, the numbers chosen in the several States being in 
proportion to the respective numbers of tfieir people (aboriginal natives are 
not counted) as shown by the latest statistics of the Commonwealth, but 
not less than five for any original State. Number in 1921, 75. Every House 
of Represaiitatives continues for three years from the date of its first 
meeting, unless sooner dissolved. Electoral qualifications for both Chambers 
of the first Federal Parliament were those for the more numerous House 
of the Parliament of the State in ‘which the elector was competent to vote. 
Every Senator or Member of the House of Representatives must be a 
natural- born subject of the King, or have been for five years a naturalised 
subject under a law of the United Kingdom or of a State of the Common- 
wealth, He or she must be of full age, must possess electoral qualification, 
and have resided for three years within the Commonwealth. Since the first 
Parliament of the Commonwealth was instituted, an Electoral Act has 
unified the franchise for both Chambers, on the basis of universal adult 
(male and female) suffrage. 

The state of parties in tlie House of Representatives is (January, 1923): 
L:i])i)ur, 29 ; Nationalists, 27 ; Country and Liberal, 19. 

The legislative powers of the Federal Parliament are extensive, embracing 
commerce, shipj)ing, Ac. ; finance, banking, currency, Ac.; defence; external 
affairs ; postal, telegraph, and like services ; census and statistics ; weights 
and measures ; copyiight ; railways ; conciliation and arbitration in industrial 
disputes extending beyond the limits of any one State ; and many other 
matters. The Senate may not originate or amend money bills; and 
disagreement with the House of Representatives may result in dissolution, 
or, in the last resort, a joint sitting of the two Houses. No religion 
may be established. The several State Parliaments retain legislative 
authority in all matt^^rs which are not transferred to the Federal Parliament, 
which is thus a government of limited and enumerated powers, the several 
State Parliaments retaining the residuary power of government over their 
rcsy)ective territories. If a State law is inconsistent with a Commonwealth 
law, the latter prevails. 

An arrangement was approved in November 1921 for a transfer of 
industrial powers to the Federal Parliament, to avoid conflicts between the 
decisions of Federal and State tribunals (see under Justice below). 

The Executive power, vested in the King, is exercised by the Governor- 
General, who is assisted by an Executive Council of not more than nine 
responsible Ministers of State. Tliese Ministers are, or must become within 
throe months, members of the Federal Parliament ; they are paid salaries 
and allowances not exceeding, in all, 22,500Z. a year. The Executive 
Government of the Commonwealth is constituted (February 1923) as 
follows: — 

Qovemor- General. — His Excellency the Rt. Hon. Henry William, Baron 
Border of Lepe, P C., G.C.M.G., Commander-in-Chief of the Common- 
wealth of Australia and its Dependencies (salary, £10,000). 

Prime Minister and Minister for ExUrnai Affairs, — Right Hoii^ S. M. 
Bruce. * 

Attorney General . — Hoij. L. E. Groom. 

Treasurer. — Hon. Dr. Earle Page. 

Mini.iter of Defence . — Hon. E. K. Bowden. 

Public fVorl's and Railwais. — Hon. P. G. Stewart. 

Minuter of Trade and C'li^toms. — Hon. A. Chapman. 

Home and Territories. — Rt. Hon. G. F. Pearce. 
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Postnimter-Oeneral. — Hon. W. G. Gibson, 

Vice-President of the Executive Council. — Hon. L. Atkinson. 

Ministers withcnit Vortfolio, — l\pn, R. V. )ViUon^ Hon. T. W. Craxefvvd, 


High Commissioner for Commomvcalth in London. — Rt. Hon. Sir Joseph 
Cook, P.C., G.C.M.G. 

Official Secretary for the Commonwe»^lth in London. — M. L. Shepherd, 
I.S.O, , Australia House, Strand. 

Commissioner j or Comnionicealth in America. — Vacant. 

Trade Commissioner for Comvumxrcalth in China. — E. S. IJttle, Shangliai 
and Hong Kong. • ^ 

Trade Comnxissi(nier (d Singapore. — K. T. SlieaT. 

The Cou.stitutioii provides for a Vederal Judicature, and an iiiter-State 
•Commission on Trade and Commerce, for the transfer of State officials, State 
property, and Stale debts to the Commonwealth, and for the admission or 
creation of new States. A High Court (consisting of 7 judges), the supreme 
Federal Court, lia.s been e.stablished, with original as well as appellate 
jurisdiction. Appeal lies to the King in Council only in special circumstances. 
The Interstate Cornuussion was constituted in 1913 ; the members are 
appointed b)' the Governor-(hinoral in Council and hold office for seven 
years. The .selection of tho Vass- Canberra site for the Federal Capital 
was voted in the Senate and House of Representatives, and in 1911, 
the Commonwealth acquired from the State of New South Wales an 
area of ai)proxiinately 912^ square miles. A further area of 28 square 
miles at Jervis Bay wa.s acquired in 1917 for jmrposes of a Naval College, wit h 
tlio right to construct a railway from the Capital thereto. At present the 
Federal Government has its seat at Melbourne. 

Proposed law.s for the alteration of tlie Constitution must be .submitted to 
the electors, and tliey can only be enacted if a])proved by a majority of tln^ 
States and also a majority of all the electors voting. 


Area and Population. 





Population.! 



States 

and 

Area. 

Census — April 4, 1921. 



Territories. 





Per 

Census 



Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

100 sq. 

1911 






luiles. 



Sq. Miles. 




■ 


Now South Wales . 

300,4.32 

1,071,058 

1,028,705 

2,099,703 

670 

1,646,734 

Victoria .... 

87,b84 

754,629 

776,900 

1,531,520 

' 1,743 

1,315,551 

Queensland 

070,000 

399,610 

358,02 1 

757.634 

113 

60.5,813 

Southern Australia 

380,070 

248,293 

247,043 

495,336 

I 130 

1 408,558 

Western Australia 

975,920 

177,013 

155,200 

332,213 

34 

282,114 

Tasinama 

North *n Territory 

26,2^ 

107,767 

106,110 

21.3,877 ! 

816 

191,211 

623,6^0 

2,821 

1,040 j 

3,870 j 


i 8,310 

Federal Territory , 

940 

1,567 

1,005 ; 

2,572 

1 273 

1,714 

OoTum on wealth 

2,074,581 1 

2,762.7.58 ! 

2,674,038 i 

5,430,704 

18,3 

4,455,005 


1 iCxcluding full blood aboriginals. These are estimated to number about 60,000. 

The estimated population at Dec. 31, was 5,510,229 (2,798,617 

males; 2,711,612 females). 
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The number of occupied dwellings in the Commonwealth in 1921 (census), 
was 1,154,423. The figures for the various States are as follows: New 
South Wales, 433,429 ; Victoria, 331,06j|^6; Queensland, 168,966 ; South 
Australia, 108,000; Western Australia, 73,491 ; Tasmania, 46,816 ; Northern 
Territory, 1,148; Federal Capital Territory, 527. In addition to the 
occupiedf dwellings there were in the Commonwealth at the time of the 
census 61,163 unoccupied dwellings, and 6,338 being built. 

Marriages, births, and deaths in 1921 : — 


States and Territories 

Marriages 

Births 

Deaths 

Surplus of 
Births 

States— 

New Son Ui Wales 

Victoria 

Queensland .... 
South Australia . 

Western Australia . . | 

Tasmania .... 

Territories — 

Northern Territory 

Federal Capital Territory . 

18,518 ' 

13,87C 
.5,965 : 

4,3S3 *1 

2,656 1 

[ 1,668 ! 

' y i 

i 

54,634 

35,593 

20,333 

11,974 

7,807 

5, 1 55 

70 

27 

20^054 

10,165 

7,143 

4,082 

3,180 

2,197 

SO 

4 

34,600 

19,428 

13,190 

6,992 

4,827 

3,558 

— 1 

23 

Total 

1 46,883 

136,202 

1 51,085 

82,117 


Migratioji in 1921 : Arrivals, 87,938 ; departures, 72,149 ; excess 
arrivals, 15,789. 


Finance- 

Actual revenue and ex])enditure for 1918-19 to 1921-22 are given in the 
following table. The payments to States represent the balances of revenue 
collected in the several States after the necessary expenditure on Common- 
wealth services. Under the “Surplus Revenue Act, 1910,'' the amount 
])ayable by the Commonwealth to each State from July 1, 1910, is a sum 
equivalent to 25 shillings per head of the population as estimated by the 
Commonwealth Statistician at 31st December in each year. Tasmania is 
receiving, in addition, a total sum of 900,000Z. iu ten annual instalments, 
starting from 1912-13. An extra instalment of 85,0001, was voted in 
September, 1922. 


- 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 

Revenue : 

£ 

£ 

£ ' 

£ 

Customs 

11,600,539 

13,705,220 

i 21,731,210 1 

17,328,310 

Excise 

5,821,483 

7,869,339 

10,078,690 

10,302,049 

Land Tax . 

2,108,089 

2,110,306 

2,155,699 : 

2,284,040 

Probate and Succession 



1 


Duties . , 

916,908 

l,44l,P^.7 

1,179,513 1 

api,378 

Income Tax «. 

10,376,832 

1 12,848,123 

14,351,408 

16,790,682 

Entertainments . 

357,907 

557,911 

049,828 i 

675,675 

War Times Pro tits Tax 

1,206,047 

2,569,012 

2,083,139 : 

1,306,708 

Post, Telegraph, and 


i 

S,8S8,569 ! 


Telephones 

6,090,798 ! 

6,744,072 

9,320,654 

All other . 

5,442,063 i 

i 4,936,048 

It . . 

4,890,546 : 

5,897,550 

Total Revenue 

43 , 951,926 

1 52,782,748 

65,517,(W^ 1 

64,807,046 
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- 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 i 

1921-22 

Commonwealth 
dimje : 

From Revenue . 

Prom Loans 

£ 

4 

' 46,110,681 
66,8-26,130 

£ 

50,581,354 

46,672,373 

£ ! 

1 

64,624,087 | 
28,026,413 

£ 

65,106,946 

12,823,480 

Total Commonwealth Bx-, 
penditnre 

IncludinK: 

Expenditure for War 
purpofles and re- 
patriation, etc. 

Invalid and Old 
rensione . 

Maternity Aliowan<fet 

Post, Telepraph, and 
Telephones 

Payments to States : 

Out of Revenue 

O'ltofLoanvS 

111,415,820 

07.253,727 

02,650,500 

77.930,426 

83,447,000 

3,0.34,091 

620,208 

5,056,225 ^ 

• ' 

70,187,319 

4,619,554 

626,175 

5,730,363 

1 

1 

57,434,734 

i 

5,150,241 ’ 

701,020 

0,844,079 i 

j 

38,914,141 

5,290.056 

698,700 

7,722,459 

6,454,333 

3,042,767 

6,720,492 

6,840,163 j 

i 

7,035,5.35 


The estimates for 1922-23 are : revenue, 59,568,250/. ; expenditure. 
62,273,693^. ^ 

The aggregate ]>ublic debt of the several Australian States on June 30, 

1921, was 458,408,900/. 

The Commonwealth public debt on June 30th, 1922, was 416,070,509/., 
including 367,574,753/. owing in respect of war loans. 

The total Australian war expenditure for the seven years ending June 30, 

1922, was 477,498,000/., of wiiich 135,340,000/. was charged against revenue, 
and 342,158,000/. against loans. 


Invalid and Old Age Pensions. 

The Invalid and Old Age Pension Acts provide for the payment of 
invalid and old age pensions at such rates as the Commissioner decidincr the 
question deems sufficient, but so that the amount shall not exceed ^/. a 
year, nor the pensioner’s whole income (including the pension) exceed 65/. 
a year (prior to 1916, the amounts were 26/. and 52/. respectively). Old a^e 
pensions are granted upon application to persons who are at least 65 years of 
age and have lived in Australia or Australian territory at least 20 years. 
Invalid pensions are granted to persons who have lived at least 5 years in 
Australia, have there become incapacitated, and have no other sufficient 
means of supi^ort. On October 9, 1912, a Maternity Bill was passed providiu" 
for the payment of a I onus up to a maximum amount of 5/. in respect of 
every child born in Australia, of white parentage. Thie disbursements for 
old age and invalid pensions and maternity allowances are shown under 
Finance above. The numbers of pensioners in the Commonwealth on June 
30, 1922, were Old age, 105,096 ; invalid, 39,019; total, 144,115 War 
pension^js at Jjine 30, 1922, u\jrabered 226,372. 


Justice. 

Tho*judicial power of the Commonwealth is vested in a Federal Supreme 
Court (the High Court of Austi-alia); consisting of a Chief Justice and five 
Justices, appointea by the Governor-General ii> Council. The High Court 
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has original jurisdiction in all matters arising under treaties, between States 
of the Commonwealth, or affecting representatives of other countries, as well 
as in other matters as empowered by the Parliament. It may also hear and 
determine appeals from Judgments of it# own Justices exercising original 
jurisdiction, and from judgments of any other Federal Court, or of the 
Supreme Court of any State, subject to certain rights of final appeal to the 
King in Council. 

An arrangement was ajiproved in November, 1921, for a transfer of 
industrial ])owers to the Federal .Parliament in order to avoid confli^it 
between the decisions of Federal and State tribunals. It is proposed to 
establish a tribunal of Commonwealth and* State Judges with power to 
determine for the whole of Australia such questions as the basic Avage and 
the standard Avorking Aveek, to decide Avhat are Federal irtd Avhat are State 
disputes, to settle the scope of the jurisdiction of Federal and State Courts, 
and act as a Court of Appeal from inferior Courts. Its decision is to be 
supreme. 

Defence. 

Army. 

The principle of the defence policy of Australia is the universal com- 
inilsory training of a Citizen Army. Permanent troops are inaintained only 
in such numbers as are necessary to administer and instruct the Citizen 
Forces. The army is organised in 2 cavalry divisions, 4 complete divisions, 
3 mixed biigadc.s, Avhich in certain circumstances will be capable of union 
Av’ith a fifth division. These divisions are .supplemented by the proportion 
of ‘extra divisional units,’ Avhich Avar has shqwn to be necessary and of 
Avhich the Common wealth is, at the time, capable. The Divisional Com- 
mander has complete responsibility for the preparation for war of the forces 
under his command. An area is allotted to him and a personnel provided 
as the fixed machinery of the unit. The Military Board, under tne presi- 
dency of the Minister of Defence, has re.sponsibility for control and ad- 
ministration. The Council of Defence, under the presidency of the Prime 
Minister, deals Avilli policy and insures its continuity, and co-ordinates the 
requirements of the sea, air, and land. The trainee Avho served in the 
Australian Imperial Force is exempted from further training, but members 
of that Force may join the iicav force.s, in their old units, becoming a 
reserve upon which the scheme is built. Facilities are given to these men to 
fill positions in the commissioned and non-commssioned ranks. In November, 
1922, the reserve consisted of 48,000 men of AA*ar service who have signified 
their desire to be enrolled. 

The youth of 17 or 18 years of age is given an advanced degree of physical 
and recivational training, and is also prepared for graduation to the Citizen 
Force. The period of training in the Citizen Forces is 4 years. In the first 
}ear Avith the Citizen Forces the trainee is required to give 10 weeks, and in 
the following three years 6 days annually. At the end of that period, i.c., 
in his twenty-second year, he is freed from training, but for a further period 
of four years he will be required to register. , 

An arsenal has been established, which will be more in the form of a 
munition supply branch aiming at insuring the supply of AA*ar needs through 
Australian trade rather tlfan that Goveinmcnt-owned factories shall be 
designed on a scale necessary for the purpose. Properly Situated mobilisation 
stores are being provided. ^ 

Military education is provided at the Royal Military College, Dunti-oon 
from which cadets may obtairf permanent commissions. 
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'Rifle clubs receive a subsidy and a free grant of ainiiiunition. 

The military forces of the Commonwealth on June 30, 1922, were : 


District and Snate 

Perma- 

nent 

Area 

fficers 

Citizen 

soldiers 

Rifle 

clubs 

Reserve of ; 
Ottteers and 
nnattachedj 

1 

Others | Total 

Central Administration 

■U.8 

0 

— 

— 

! list. ' 


1 458 

Is^ Queensland . 

3.58 

27 

14,376 

10,789 

1,41.3 

70 

27,022 

2n(l New South Wales 

8.58 

42 

4 . 5,979 

12,732 

3,603 

147 

1 63,421 

3rd Victoria 

077 

44 

40,409 

11,025 

; 3,187 

162 

j .56,104 

4th South Australia . 

135 

13 

12,309 

1,991 

1,051 

9 

1 18,511 

.5th We.stern Australia 

210 

7 

! 6,282 ! 

' 4 , 7.37 

940 

42 

! 12,248 

6th Tasmania . > 

158 

! 11 

.5,140 : 

.3,304 

39.5 

25 

1 0,093 

Total 

' :{,179 

1 ' 

: M4 

124,189 

17,638 

; 10,952 

45,5 

186,857 


fn September, 1922, the Iii9pector-( General of the Military Foj ccs reported 
that with tlie enrolment of the reserve of men of war service the peace 
cstablislimont of the Citi?:en Force could bo vcduco«l from 118,000 to 30,000. 


Navy. 

Sydney is a first-class naval station, and the hcadcpiarters of the Ilritish 
fleet in Australasia. The Naval Agreement Act of 1903 (for 10 years) provided 
that the Naval Force on the Australian Station should consist of not less thaji 
one armoured cruiser, first class, two second-class cruisers, four third-class 
cruisers, four sloops, and of Royal Naval Reserve of 25 officers and 700 sea- 
men and stokers. The base of this force slionld bo the ])orts of Australia and 
New Zealand, and their sphere of operations tlie waters of t)io Australia, China, 
and Fast India Stations. Th.ey were officered by olfieers of the Royal Navy 
and Royal Naval Reserve. Fight nominations for naval cadt-tships were to 
be given annually to the Coinmoiiwealth, and two to Now Zealand. 
An annual charge of 200,000/. was to be paid to the Imperial Government by 
the Commonwealth, and 40,000/. by New Zealand. TliCvSO payments con- 
tinued till 1912-13, when the larger obligation of fleet-building was accepted 
by the Commonwealth, with maintenance of its own vessels. 

On June 30, 1922, the naval forces of the Coininonwealth were as 
follows : — Pennanent naval forces (sea going), 3,972 ; cadet midshipmen 
under training, 48 : boys under training, 123 ; Royal Australian Naval 
Reserve, 3,766 : R.N. Reserve (sea-going), 43 ; total, 7,952. The Imperial 
Government have presented to the Commonwealtli a number of vessels, 
destroyers, submarines, and sloops, as addition to tlie permanent force 
became necessary. The naval estimates for 1922-23 were 2,088,900/. 

The policy of the Commonwealth is to make Australia self-defending. Having accepted 
the position that a fuller Imperial partnership is necessary for the future security of the 
Empire, and that a definite place in the Pacific has been allotted to Australia, the Govern- 
ment agreed in 1911 to furnish an Australian Fleet Unit, upon which King George 
conferred the title of ‘Royal Australian Navy.* The ships and vessels of the Royal 
Australian Navy are named in the British lists. They are the battlet.^ruiser, Australia, 
and the bght-crni.'^crs, Adelaide, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, and Encounter. In 
addition are the following the flotilla leader ^4 /is’rtc (1917), 1,060 ton.*!, 34 knots, 4 4iu. 
guns; ‘river class’ dcj^troyers, Hnon, Parramatta, Suan, Torrem, Warrego, and Yatra 
(1910-15), 700 tons, 27 knots ; ‘S’ class, Stalwart, Success, Swordsman, Tasmania, Tattoo, 
(1018-19), 1,075 tons, 86 knots ; submarines, J 1 to J7 (1916-17), surface displacement, 1,210 
tons, 19 knots ; submerged displacement, 3820 tons, knots. The Australian Navy also 
includes three sloojps (1,2.50 tons) and the older ligVt cruisers Pioneer and others, the 
submarine dep 6 t ship Platypus, the gunboat Cerberus, and some patrol vessels. 
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Air Forces 

The Royal Australian Air Force, administered by the Air Board, consisting 
of two Air Force Members and a finance m^nber, lias^been formed. To this 
force is entrusted tlie air defence of the Commonwealth, the training of 
personnel for cO‘ 0 |ieration with the naval and military forces, and the refresher 
training of pilots engaging in Civil Aviation. The ]»resent establishment of 
the force includes the following units: — (a) Headquarters, Royal Australian 
Air Force, with representation at tl^e Air Ministry in London ; and (?>) orjo 
station at vvliich are located an aircraft depot with store and repair facilities, 
a Flying Training School, and one squadron of Citizen Force personnel with 
a nucleus of permanent i.)ersonnel. The Minister is assisted by a ref)re3enta- 
tivG Air Council, wdiich includes officers of the Navy, An^iy, and Air Force, 
and the Controller of Civil Aviation. 

Production. 

Up to the year 1920, 763,305,355 acre.s, representing 40*10 per cent, of 
the total area of the Australian Commonwealth, were either unoccupied or 
occupied by the Crown ; only 5 ’73 per cent, had been actually alienated 
(109,074,869 acres); 2*98 per cent. (56,748,389 acres) was in course of 
alienation; and 5119 per cent. (974,603,227 acres) was held under the 
various forms of leases and licences. 

ITie area under crops (distinguishing the ])riiicipal crops) in the Common- 
wealth, and the yield in 1920-21, were as follows : — 


Crops 

Total acreage 

Total yield 

1 • 

Yield per acre 


Acres 

1 Bushels 

Bushels 

Wheat 

0,07C,107 

! 1 15,873,850 

16-08 

Oats ..... 

!)30,<n)0 

i IS,. 52 1,077 

19-77 

H.arley ..... 

331,747 

7,155,376 

21-38 

Maize ..... 

2fe4,283 

I 7,258,782 

25-53 



1 Tons 

Tons 

TTay 

.3,233,18!) 

! 4,686,306 

1 -45 

Potatoes .... 

14(),]!)r> 

1 373, 05() 

2-66 

Siigar-ciine .... 

174,001 i 

1,470,768 ! 

15-542 

Sugar Beet .... 

1,185 1 

I 7,1601 1 

1 Grapes (ton.s) 

6-05 




Vineyards .... 

81,105 1 

! 141,3393 : 

2-23 -3 


Gallons i 

Gallons 

Wine 


11,014,220 1 

312-83 4 

Orchards and Fruit Gardens 

278.551 1 

£6,007,461 1 

£28 0.9. 0(1. 

1 Beets worktMl. The sugar manufactured wa.s 8.33 tons. 

* Tons per acre of productive crops. IneJnding 70,1274 tons for wine from 


35/208 acres of I'rodr.ctive vines. * Gallons per acjt'. of productive vines. 

The total area under all crops in 1920-21 was 15,069,858 acres. The 
total value of agricultural production in the same year w'as ] 12,796,395^. Of 
Australia’s total forest area of 92,500,000 acres, 17,670,000 acres have been 
specially reserved for timber. AVhoat acreage 1921-22,* 9,72f,000 ; 
yield, 128,972,0(50 bushels. The total .sugar crop of 1920-21 was 183,000 
tons; of 1921-22, 299, 000. tons, and the estimated yield for 1922-23 is 
300,000 tons, , 

At or about the end of 1920 there were in the Commonwealth 2,415,500 
hor.ses, 13,499,700 cattle, 77,897,600 shcef), and 764,400 pigs. 

The production of wool in 1^20-21 amounted to 547,50^,000 lb., valued 
at 32,856, OOOL, and the exports to 417,900,000 lb. greasy, valued at 
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25,305,000/., and 68,124,000 lb. scoured and tops, valued at 8,476,000/. 
The exports of tallow amounted in value to 1,360,000/. ; of slieepakins to 

I, 242,000/. ; and of frozen meat to 6,022,000/. The butter produced in 
season 1920-21 amoiin|.ed to 208,1)82,000 lb., and 92,421,000 lb., valued at 

II, 067,000/., were exported during that period. 

The mineral output was valued as follows in 1920 and 1921 : — 


- 

i 1 

1 1020 j 

1921 1 

1 

1 

1020 1 

1021 

Gold , 

Silver and Load 
Coitjier 

Tin 

i iL ! 

1 5,H08,00() 1 

76^,000 1 
2,C).^«,000 1 
1, 125,000 

i 

1 

& 

4.019.000 

1.540.000 
i 2,6*)8,000 

1.125.000 

I • 

|! 

|| ('(»al . 

11 Oth«T Minerals 

0,508,000 ' 
3,005,000 ! 

£ 

11,015,000 

648,000 

' j Total 

22.457,000 j 

; 21,005,000 

1 


The total mineral proiluction up to the end of 1921 was valued at 
1,020,440,000/. ; of this amount 609,300,000/. was the value of gold. Gold 
production, 19z0, 948,054 fine oz. ; 19‘2l, 768,000 fine oz. 

ytatisties of the manufacturing industries in the Commonwealth in 1920-21 
are given as follows: — Number of e.stablishTnents, 17,113; liauds employed, 
386,639 ; salaries and wages paid, 62,932,000/. ; value of plant and machinery, 
land and buildings, 129,487,000/.; value of materials used, 206,866,000/.; 
value added by manufacture, 118,720,000/. ; value of output, 324,587,000/. 

The estimated value of the products of the Commonwealth in 1917, 1918, 
1919-20 ami 1920-21 were: — 


- 

1017 

1018 

1910-20 

1920-21 


Tletus. £ 

Thous. £ 

Thous. £ 

Th(*UK. £ 

Af^iieulture’ . . . ! 

57,067 

58,680 

72,284 

112,706 

Pastoral . . . . ' 

Dairying, Poultry and Bee ! 

93,435 

98,207 

100,062 

0.3,824 

farijiing. . . . j 

81,. 326 

1 .3:1,738 i 

:iR,S.80 

.52,613 

Forests and Fisheries . j 

r»,.523 

1 7,187 

10,170 

10,400 

Mining 

2.5,581 

I 26,156 

10,725 

22,457 

Manufacturing . . j 

60,707 

I 75,261 

98,162 i 

1 

110,028 

Total . 

1 

283,020 

208,660 

348,183 

! 1 

402,208 


A Commonwealth Bureau of Commerce and Industry was established 
in 1919 to organise the country’s resources, and frame a policy for the 
expansion of trade, i!nprovemout of methods, and establishment of new 
industries. 


Commerce. 

Throughout the Commonwealth there are lyiifonu customs duties, and 
trade between the States is free. For 1920-21, the net revenue collected 
from /customs duties' amounted to 21,730,581/. 

The following table shows for 6<years the value of the imj)orts and ex}>orts 
(merchandise, bkdiion, and specie) into or ffom the Austialian Common- 
wealth from or into countries outside the Commonwealth. 
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Years I 

ended June 30 


Exports 

Imports * 

Australian ^ 
Produce 

Other Produce 

• 

Total 


i ^ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1913 * 

79,749,053 

75,138,147 

3,433,622 

78,571,769 

1617-18 

62,334,449 

78,448,915 

2,980,306 

81,429,221 

1918-19 

102,335,159 

98,974,292 

100,026,801 

7,937,175 j 

113,963,976 

1919-20 

I44,5B9,324 

5,254,185 

149,823,501^ 

1920-21 

163,801,826 

126,430,681 

5,728,321 1 

132,158,912 

1921-22= 

102,619,661 

j- 123,595,596 

4,353,859 1 

127,949,455 


1 Excluding ships’ stores. 2 Calendar year. 3 Trefiminary figures. 


The value of goods imported represerAs tlio amount on which duty is payable 
or would be payable if the duty were ad valorem. The value of goods subject 
to duty is taken to be the fair market value in the principal markets of the 
country whence the same were exported, with an addition of 10 per cent, to 
sucli market value. 

The Customs Tariff Act of 1920 provides for preference to goods produced 
in and shipped from the United Kingdom to Australia as against tUe goods 
of other countries, and for reciprocal tariff agi’eements with other countries. 
It also affords a larger measure of protection to Australian industries than 
previous tariffs. With a view to the arrangement of more equitable trad 
relations between the Commonwealth of Australia and the Dominion of New 
Zefuand, the Ministers of Customs for these countries have agreed (1922) to 
recommend to their respective Parliaments reciprocal Customs Tariffs. 

The value of goods exported is the value in the principal markets of the 
Commonwealth in the usual and ordinary commercial acceptation of the term. 

More important imports and exports in 1921-22 (preliminary figures) : — 


Imports 

Value 

Exports 

Value 


£ 


£ 

Textiles— 


Wool . • . . . 

47,975,000 

Yarns, woollen . 

1,072,000 

Wheat .... 

28,644,000 

All other 

503,000 

Flour 

5,520,000 

Apparel (including boots) 

5,551,000 

Skins and hides . 

3,142,000 

Bags and sacks 

2,1.S2,000 

Tinned meat 

350,0)0 

Cotton piece goods . 

10,038,000 

Butter 

7,988,000 

Other textiles . 

14,220,000 

Lead — pig .... 

1,730,000 

Manufactures of metal — 

Beef 

1,868,000 

Agricultural machinery, <bc. 

574,000 

Copper, ingots, and bar . 

705,000 

Other machinery 

7,337,000 

Leather and manufactures j 

835,000 

Iron and steel— plate and 

Tallow . . . . 1 

1,432,000 

sheet .... 

1,902,000 

Silver 

855,000 

Tinned plates . 

578,000 

Jams and jellies . 

165,000 

Vehicles and parts . 

4.003,000 

Manufactures of metal 

664,000 

Other manufactures of 

Mutton emd lamb . * 

2,."iB9,000 

metal . •. . . 

7,044,000 

Drugs, chemicals ferti- 

604,000 

Paper and paper boards 

3,388,000 

liser.i .... 


Drugs, chemicals, and 

• 

Milk 

2,183,000 

fertilisers 

3,429,000 

Tin ingots . • , • 

284,000 

Oils and waxes 

5,145,000 

Coal . . . . 

1,100,000 

Tobacco .... 

2,471,000 

2^dc concentrates 

• 

6{n,000 

Alcoholic liquors 

Sugar 

1,580,000 

•175,000 



2 B 2 
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The total imports and exports of bullion and specie in three years were : 

Exports 
£ 


1910-20 


Imports 

£ 

46.0S0 


1920- 21 20,144 

1921- 22 .... 43,213 

Distribution of external trade 1920-21 : — 


5,448,740 

4,349,443 


From or to 

Imports 

Exj)Orts 

1 -- - ' ' 



Australian 

Total 

United Kingdom . , . 

British Possessions 

£ 

i 84,5G2,4-S 
! 20,203,603 

i 66,507,778 1 

1 22,722,99 r | 

£ 

67,519,740 

25,910,368 

Totel British 

Foreign countries 

i yit, 766,091 
i 59,035,735 

1 

1 89,230,775 
i 37,109,906 : 

93,430,108 

38,722,804 


Total 


1(;3,801,82() I 126,430,681 


132,158,912 


Trade with the more important countries, 1919-20 and 1920-21 : — 


From or to 


United Kingdom 
Canada , 

New Zealand . 

India 

Ceylon 

South Afiican Union 
Notlieriands East Indies 
Belgium . 

France 

Germany . 

U.S. America . 

Japan 

Kusaia 

Italy 


' Imports I Imports i Exports 

I (1919-20) i (1920-21) ; (1919-20) 


£ 

43,112,070 
2,640,983 
2,392,560 
» 4,507,002 

1,675,^71 
669,653 
6,405,462 
: 170,588 

310,280 
3,085 
, 23,768,030 

4,262,000 
! 1,203 

! 399,407 


I ^ 

■ 84,5»;2,488 

I 4,040,352 

I 2,302,430 

7,137,350 
S48,9«2 
415,660 
I 7,480,029 

i 1,343,089 

I 389,995 

I 2,538 

35,601,735 
5,348,109 
I 355 

665,946 


£ 

80,784,096 

312,452 

7,743,744 

2,439,935 

354,810 

3,014,351 

2,019,095 

4,263,008 

0,071,878 

10,520 

11,129,037 

7,220,501 

3,785 

3,771,514 


Exports 

(1920-21) 

' £ ' 

67,519,740 
154,809 
7,780,763 
2,193,000 
; 299,131 

1 3,049,507 

! 2,568,619 

I 6,846,925 
‘ 6,409,862 

1,457,119 
9,965,575 
3,117,572 
105 
2,547,810 


Share of the States in Foreign Commerce, 1921-‘22 (preliminary figures) 



Imports 

Exports 1 


£ 

£ 

N.S. Wales .... 

43,309,013 

1 48,035,050 

Victoria 

36,032,41.5 

' 34,706,209 

Queensland .... 

8,640,738 

! 17,573,154 

S. Australia . . . . i 

i 8,918,991 

14,701,930 

W. Australia .... 

1 4,319,141 

10,800,218 

Tasmani-a 

1 1,385,951 

2,007,443 

Northern Territory , 

12,812 

5,445 

% i;ptal . • . 

1 102,019,601 

1 

1 127,949.455 


1 In this table tbe value of goods sent from one State of the Commonwealth to another 
State thereof for transhipment abroad has been referred to the State from which the 
goods were finally despa tf^hed. 

• * ^ 

The following table shows the tftal and principal imports (consignments) 
into the United 4\ingdom from, and total aii/i princii)al exports from the 
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United Kingdom to, the Commonwealth in recent years, according to the 
British Board of Trade Returns 


- 

1913 • 
(pre-war) 

1919 • 

1920 

1921 

Import* from Commonwealth— ^ 

Thousand £, 

Thousand £ 

Thousand £ 

Thousand £ 

Butter 

3,211 

5,251 1 

3,282 

11,480 

Wheat 

4,427 

13.624 ! 

18,636 

17,783 

Wlieatiiieal and Flour 

188 

2,290 1 

2,326 

1,627 

Beef, frozen 

• 2,134 

2,488 ! 

8,522 

5,381 • 

Mutton, frozen .... 

3,128 

3,008 

9,081 

1,898 

Babbits, frozen .... 

i>71 

.553 

1,531 

472 

Meat Extracts, etc. 

1,134 

3,976 

1,823 

329 

Slieej) skins 

920 

3,491 

2,222 

479 

Tallow 

1,557 

2,008 

• 1,258 

496 

Wool 

12,301 

57,522 

51,702 

18,914 

Leather 

430 

2,409 

1,060 

346 

Copper 

l,5xf) 

1,907 

2,510 

1,313 

Lead 

1,.308 

2,870 

2,238 

320 

Apples 

Total of all imports 

Exports (British produce) to 

Commonwealth — 

296 

369 

911 

994 

38,065 

111,404 

j 1 

112,288 

68,070 

Spirits ...... 

1 802 

1 419 i 

1,240 

1,106 

Apparel 

; 2,666 

1 i 

2,774 ' 

1,400 

Chemical manufactures . 

; 5.51 

1 586 ; 

1,395 

852 

Cotton manufactures 

4,34 5 

i <*>,‘*^37 ] 

16,451 

9,807 

Machinery 

2,127 

1 1,315 1 

2,685 

3,899 

Iron and steel raanufaclures . 

6,531 

5,308 

10,334 

5,909 

Paper 

731 

1 210 ! 

1,533 

1,387 

Linen manufactures 

6.51 

1 617 

1,359 

643 

Mo^ov cars and cycles . 

751 

1 228 

1,060 

559 

Woollen yarns .... 

227 

1 . 557 

1,271 

877 

Woollen goods .... 

2,170 

! 2,019 

6.0!>7 

3,622 

Arms, ammunition, etc. 

1 1,061 

; 552 

975 

471 

Books 

i 600 

i 463 

734 

807 

Total, all British exports. 

; 34.471 

1 26,306 

62,674 

1 45,637 

Total foreign and colonial produce . 

i 3,358 

1 

j 1,492 

1 

5,772 

fl 

j .TS. 


The quantities of wheat, wool, and meat imported from Australia into tlie 
United Kingdom in five years were : — 


« 

1913 

(pre-war) 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Wheat . . . cwt. 

Wool (sheep’s or lamb’.s) 

10,126,658 

2,013,700 

14,952,700 

19,966,100 

20,108,715 

lbs. 

205,078,480 

: 204,756,535 j 

587,557,420 

508,578,800 

311,075,200 

Beef, frozen . . cwt. 

1,347,464 

j 547,660 1 

622,318 

842,477 

1,677,140 

Mutton, frozen . cwt. 

1 1,665,859 

1 26,163 

758,579 

2,258,084 

437,247 


Shipping and Navigation. 

Number and net tonnage of the registered vessels ; — 




Sailing 

£ 

Beam 


Total 









No. 

1 Tonnage 

No. 

Toniiage 

No. 

, TonAage 

1913 

1,699 

116,258 

1,172 

319,878 

2,771 

436,136 

1917 

1 1,307 

47,628* 

1,140 

1 341,874 

2,447 

389,502 

1918 

1,280 

46,949 

1,108 

323,205 

'2,388 

370,1^4 

1919 

1,235 

44,256 

1,082 

, 313,432 

2,317 

357,687 

1920 

1,183 

i 40,155 1 

1,064 

306,004 

2,2i7 

345,159 

1921 

1,183 

1 38,959 ' 

1,065 

334,533 

2,248 

373,492 
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Of b&rges, hulks, dredges, etc., not self-propelled, there were In 1920, 236 with a 
tonnage of 50,860, and in 1921 228 with a tonnage of 57,704. 

Vessels engaged in oversea traSe, entered and cleared, with cargo and In 
ballast : — 



Entered 

Cleared 

Total 

Years 

f 

Number 

Tons 

Number 

» Tons 

Number 

Tons 

1913 

2,014 

5,371.531 

1,971 

5,230,417 

3,985 

10,601,948 

1916-17 

1,486 

3,851,292 

1,500 

3,843,150 

2,986 

7,694,442 

1917-18 

1;079 

•2,456,757 

1,118 

2,574,993 

2,197 

5,031,750 

1918-19 

1,350 

3,239,060 

1,264 

2,941,426 

2,614 

i 6,180,486 

1919-20, 

1,476 

4,041,544 I 

1,505 

4,044,963 

i 2,981 

1 8,086,507 

1920-21 1 

1,830 1 

4,758,916 ! 

1,844 

4,744,102 

! 3,674 

, 9,503,018 


Nationality of vessels entered and cleared, 1920-21 : — 


Entered 


Cleared 



[ Number 

Tons 

Number 

Tons 

Australian 

355 

551,100 

378 

570,102 

New Zealand 

. i 12.8 

140,650 

122 

148,723 

Other British . 

. ' 726 

2,615,502 

710 

2,506,317 

F'rench 

■ .•! 73 

107,000 

77 

1 24,035 

United States . 

. 1 150 

273,080 

155 

274,839 

Norwegian 

. 1 ()2 

132,647 

60 

1 25,30.5 

Dutch 

43 

1.83,613 

44 

136,212 

Japanese . 

. : 200 

505,080 

202 j 

I 509,301 


Tonnage of vessels entered at the principal i)orts in 1920-21 



From oversea countries 




Ports 

Direct 

Vid 

other Com- 
11 . on wealth 
ports 

Interstate 

Local 1 

Total 

Sydney 

Melbourne 

Brisbane 

Adelaide 

Albany .... 
Fremantle . 

Hobarf . ^ . 

Tons 

1,127,50.5 

573,006 

180. . 389 
47.5,576 
121,084 

870.0. 84 

! ' 33, 2U 

Tons 

1,715,498 

1,591,459 

750.888 

737.774 

^ 75,116 

180,791 

Tiujs 
1,93.3,080 
2,348,091 
6.36.5.^ 4 

1 393,714 
291,237 
1,287,977 
190,980 

Tons 
2,460,071 
3,713,037 
328,280 ! 
— 2 ! 
30,366 ' 
83,474 j 
24,040 

Tons 

7,2.36,253 

8,226,403 

1 005,111 
2,607,064 
451, 6s7 
2,326.561 
420,022 


^ From other port« in the sainei Htate, 

2 No record. 3 Exclusive of ‘local’ shipping. 


The Commonwealth Cxoverumeij^t owns a line of steamers, consisting (in 
1922) of 43 vesseils, of a total dead-weight tonnage of 252,383 tons. Further 
vessels are under constniction. * 
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Government Railways for the year endinjj June 30, 1922 : — 


State or Federal 

Miles 

Open 

Cost of Con- 
struction A 
Equipment 

f 

Passengers 

carried 

Goods and 
Live 
Stock 
carried 

Gross 

Receipt.^ 

Working 

Expenses 



£ 

Nutnlier 

Tons 

£ 

£ 

N.8. Wales . 

5,116 

85,553,000 

121,299,000 

14,«33,000 

15,213,000 

11,116,000 

Victoria . 

4,817 

5,790 


64.146.000 

42.510.000 

• 142,4.57 000 

7,491,000 

10,791,000 

8,<'27,0C<) 

Queensland 


27,156,000 

3,733.000 

5,155,000 

4,810,000 

S. Au.stralia . 

2,:t57 

20,123,000 

23,316,000 

2,828,000 

3,297,000 

2,. 537, 000 

Western Australia . 

3,. 538 ! 

18,036,000 

17.895,000 

2,0C0,0()0 

2,828,000 

2,329,000 

Tasmania 

637 

5,383,000 

2,758,000 

621,000 

588,000 

538,000 

Federal — 




»• 


Tian.s-Auslralian 

1,0.51 







Oodnadatta . 
Federal Territory 

478 ! 
5 


-ll,276,0(X) 

• 96,000 1 

109,000 

328,000 

461.000 

N. Territory 

190 







Total . 

23,407 

217,936,000 

33 », 977, 000 j 

32, 27.5, 00(» 38,103,000 

20,818,000 


Private railways in Commonwealth, o})en for general traffic, 1921, 994 
miles ; not open, for general traffic, 1,912 miles 

A trans-continental railway from noith to south, over 1,000 miles in 
length, is under consideration. Railway schemes have been approved for 
ojicning up fresh lands north of the River Murray. 

In Victoria a scheme for tho electrification of the railways is being 
carried out ; about 105 miles have been converted to electric traction. It is 
expected that the scheme will be completed about the micMle of 1923, when 
approxim<ately 143 miles will have been converted. Electric railways are 
also to be constructed in Sydney. 

The State railway gauge is : — In N.S. Wales, 4ft. SJin. (40 mile.s, 
3ft 6in.) ; in Victoria, 5ft. 3iu. (122 miles, 2rt. 6in.) ; in Queensland, 3ft. 6in. 
(30 miles, 2ft. Oin.); in South Australia, 5ft. Sin. for 1,124 miles, the rest, 
3f't. 6in. ; in W”. Australia, 3ft. Oin. ; and in Ta.STnania, 3ft. Oin. (24 miles, 
2rt. Oin.). Of the Federal lines, the gauge of the Trans-Au.'jtralian and 
Federal Territory is 4ft. 8 Jin. ; and that of the Oodnadatta and Northern 
Territory is 3ft. Oin. A commission has recommended a uniform 4ft. 8 Jin. 
gauge, and this has been accepted in principle. Steps are being taken to 
begin the conversion of the main trunk lines of all States, and the 5ft. Sin. 
gauges of Victoria and South Australia. 

The following are the particulars of the operations of the electric 
tramways of the S9veral Stales of the Commonwealth for the year ended 
June 30, 1921 : — 


State 

Mileage 

Cost of Con- 
struction and 
Equipment 

Passengers 
eai ried 

Gi'oss 

Revenue 

Working 

Expenses 



& 

Nuinbpr. 

.£ 

£ 

N.S. Wales . 

157 

8,010,000 

3,15,847,000 

3,216,000 

2,649,000 

Victoria . , ^ , 

105 

2,520,000 

79,806,000 

647,f)00 

' • 540,000 

Queensland . 

43 

1,640,0 0 

68,056,000 

645,000 

411,000 

8. Australia . 


1,890,000 

55,324,000 

555,000 i 

393,000 

Western Australia . 

51 

1,227,000 

33,377,(00 

1 813,0(0 ! 

276,000 

Tasinauia 

23 

444,000 

14,707,000 ' 

j 148,000 i 

109,000 

• 

All States . 

443 

- - ti 

16,740,000 

607,179,000 

j 6*419,000 , 

4,878,000 
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There are also 172 miles steam, cable and horse traction, making a total 
of 617 miles. 

Of the total length the several Governments control 418 miles, municipal 
authorities, 104, and p^-ivate entefprise, 95 miles. 

Postal and telegrapli business, year ended June 30, 1921 : number of 
Post and Receiving Ollices, 8,369 ; letters and cards received and despatched, 
669,343,456 ; newspapers, books, and circulars, 130,882,425; parcels, 
7,191,717 : packets, 51,408,411 ; registered articles, 6,383,781 ; telegrams and 
Cijblegrams, 22,166,945. Receipts, 192(V-21 : Post Office, 4,658,907?. ; tele- 
graphs and telephones, 3,852,587?. Expenses: Post Office, telegraphs and 
telephones, 7,367,726?. (including interest on transferred properties). 

An aerial mail service is in operation in Western Australia, and contracts 
have been let for^iwnilar services in the Eastern States. 33ic contractors are 
being sultsidised hy the Commonwealth Goveinrrn iit. 

Wireless telegraphy stations are i»i operation in all the State Capitals, and 
in certain other places. 


Money and Credit. 

On January 20, 1913, the Commonwealth Rank was opened at Sydney, 
Brandies have been opened at the other State cajiitals, also at Townsville, 
Canberra, London, and several country centres. Deposits (general and 
savings bank) at June 30, 1^21, were 70,705,875?. The bank started without 
capital, and began to make profits in 1913-14. At June 1921 the accumulated 
inofits held at credit of r( servo funds amounted to 3,451,365?. 

There are, besides, 20 private banks trading in the Comnionwealth. Tlieir 
jiaid'Up capital on June 30 1921, was 40,261,925?., and the amount uf 
reserved profits 22,481,950?. 

The following table shows tlie total liabilities in Banks trading in the 
Coinmonwcaltli, in the quarter ended June 30, for 5 years: — 


Year 

N.S.W. j 

Victoria 

Queeiisl’d. 

8. Au.st. 

W. Aust. Tiismauia 

N. Ter. 

C wealth. 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£ . £ i 

£ 

£ 

1017 

86,240,402j 

00,300,057 

30,245,000 

10,419,981 

6,771,830, 6,110,942! 

377,194 

214,037,5751 

1018 

88,980,0.32! 

70,055,615 

35,422,4.57; 

19,297,913 

10,141,250 0,917,125 

394,042 

231,208,934 

lUlO 

97,749,443! 

80,249,180 

30,824,944 

24,510,644 

11,081,49.5: 6,851,007 

307,395 

; 257,034,008 

1920 

106,008.801! 

88.514,242! 

:s.8,S09,70l ’ 

23,186,8071 

12,972,185 7,805,053 

344,043 

272,701,552 

1921 

|lll,409,485; 

87,535,192 

48,048,333; 

22,740,772| 

12,823,950! 8,050,013 

294,318 

290,908,003 


1 Including Papua, 1C2,509Z. 


The deposits were 209,293,000L in 1917; 224,767,000?. in 1918: 
249,05^000?. Tn 1919 ; 265,6^8,900?. in 1920 ; 288,825,470?. in 1921. 

The total number of depositors in the Savings Banks in the Commonwealth 
on March 31, 1922, was 3,375,761, and the amouiit on deposit, 155,869,299?. 

There are 3 mints in the Commonwealth, at Sydney (opened 1855) 
Melboi:rne (1872), and Perth (1899).^ Besides issuing gold coin in the shape 
of sovereigns aiidjialf-sovereigns thSy also issue gold bullion, partly for the 
use of local manufacturers (jewellers and dentfists), and partly for export. 
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The issues during 1920 are shown in the following table : — 


Mint 


Coin ^ 

« 

1 

1 

; Bullion 

j 

1 

i 

' Total 

Sovereigns 

i Half- 

Sovereigns 

Total 

Sydney 

Melbourne . 

Perth .... 

£ 

3(50,000 

530,206 

2,421,190 

£ 

53,208 

£ 1 

3(50,000 i 
5.30,2(56 1 
2,474,404 

1 £ 

109,405 ' 

305,837 ; 

8,(578 1 

£ 

469,405 

830,103 

2,483,082 

Total . . . { 

3,311,402 

1 53,208 

3, .304, 670 

J2*3,920 j 

1 

,788,690 


Australian notes, authorised by the Australi&n Notes Act, began to appear in circulation 
in December. 1910, and fur the first half of the year 1911 circulated side by side with 
ordinary bank notes. By the end of 1911 the bank notes were withdrawn. 

On July 31, 1922, notes issued by the Commonwealth and unredce'ued amounted to 
53,390, 809i. Of this total 1,OOOZ. notes accounted for 19,530,000/., 11 . notes, 14,2(3.3,832/., 
and 5i. notes, 9,013,305?. The amount of gold held in reserve oa that date was 23,633,044?., 
representing 44*03 per cent, of the liability. 


Nohfolk Island, 29* S, latitude, 108" K. longitude, area 18 square miles, population 
(1921) 717 (339 males and 378 females). The island was formerly part of the Colony of 
New South Wales and then of Van Diemen’s Land. It lias been a distinct settlement 
since 1850, and under an Order-iti-Council of 1900 was governed by the Governor of New 
South, Wales ; but from July 1, 1914, the atTairs of the island have lieen administered by 
the Commonwealth Government. In 1920-21 the importij (mostly from the Commonwealth 
and New Zealand) wore valued at 22.073?., and the exports, 13.091?. To encourage the 
development of the lisli industry the Commonwealth Government lias granted an annuity 
of 1,(XK)?. for three years to those engaged in the trade. 


Books of Reference concerning the Commonwealth of 
Australia. 

1. Official ruBLicATioNs. 

Each of the States jmblishesan Annual Year Book or Statistical Kegister, a.s well as 
Annual Keports of the various administrative, industrial, educational, and other 
departments. 

The following official publications dealing with the Commonwealth are prepared by 
the Commonwealth Statistician: — 

Olficial Year Book of the Commonwealth of Australia, Annual. 

Trade, Customs and Excise Revenue of the Commonwealth. Annual. 

Summary of Commonwealth Statistics of Transport and Communication. Biennial. 
Summary of Australian Stati.stics. Monthly to 1917; since quarterly. 

Summary of Australian Financial Statistics. Biennial. 

Summary of Commonwealth rroiiuctioii Statistics. Annual. 

Social Statistics. Biennial. 

Population and Vital Statistics of the Commonwealth and Commonwealth Demo- 
graphy. Annual. 

Commonwealth Statistical Dige.st. Annual. 

Prices, Purchasing Power of Money, Wages, Trade Unions, Unemployir tnt, and 
General Industrial Conditions. Annual. 

Census Reports and Bulletins. 

The Commonwealth of Australia. Federal Handbook of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, 1914. 

The Australian Commonwealth ; its Resources and Production! Annual. 

Colonial Office List. Published annually. London. * 

Reports on Economic and Financial Sitiul/tion. London (Department of Overseas 
Trade), 1921, 1922. ^ 

Statistical Abstract for the British Empire. Annual (Board of Trade). London. 
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Statistical Abstract for the BritUh Self-governing Dominions, Crown Colonies, Ac. 
Annual. (Board of Trade.) London. 

Our Commonwealth; A Handbook of the Australian Commonwealth Constitution 
By the lion. A. Bruce Smith, K.C. SydLiey, 1904. 

The Beginnings of Government in Australia. Government Printer, Sydney. 

Historical Hecords of Australia. Library Coininittee of the Commonwealth Parlia- 
ment Sydney. V'ol. I. -XI 1 1., commenced 1914 

Oflicial .History of Australia in the War of 1914-18 (in 12 vols. when completed). 
Vol. I. by C, K, W. Bean. Sydney, 1922. 


2. Non-Official Publications. 

yf cfcermann (Jessie), Australia from a Woman's Point of View. London. 1913. 

Atkinson, Mtrediik (ed ), Australia: Kconoinic and Political Studies by various writers. 
Melbourne and London^ 1920. 

Australian Association for the Advancement of Science. Annual reports. 

Brady (B. J.)., Australia Unlimited. Melbourne, 1018. 

British Immigration League of Australia^-' AJinunl Report.s. 

(Viscount), Modern Dem« cracios. Ijondon, 1921. 

Bullen (F. T.), Advance Australia. London, 1907. 

Clark (A, T ), Australian Constitutional Law. Melbourne, 1905. 

Clark (V. 8 ), The fiabour Movement in Australasia. London, 1900. 

Coghlan (Sir T. A.), Labour and Industry in Australia. London, 1918. 

Coilingvidge (Geo.), First Discovery of Australia and Aew Guinea. Sydney, 1906. 
eVowj* (K. k.), ^tate and Fed* lal Oonstitulion of Australia 8}dney, 1913. 

D' Aun€ti\\.), Ij’Aur<»re Australie. Paris, 1907. 

Evatt (H. H.), Federalism in Australia Sydney and London, 1918. 

Favenc (K.), Explorers c»f Au.stralia. Melbourne, 1908. 

Fitehett (Dr. W, IL), Tho Now World of the South: — I. Australia in the Making. 

II. Tho Uomarice of Australian History. London, 1913. 

Fraset (J. Foster), Australia : The Making of a Nation. London, 1910 
Froude(J. A.), Oceana; or, England and her Colonies. London, 1886. 

Gordon nr.d Ootch, Anstrahun^Handlmok. Annual. London. 

Gregory (J. M.), 'I'he Dead Heart of Australia. London, 1906. — Australia and New 
Zealand, in Stanford’s Compendium of Geography and Travel. London, 1907. — Australia. 
Cambridge, 1916. 

Crew (K. an-l M, S.), RaiMble.s in .\ustr.ilia. Loudon, 1916. 

Guilfoyle (W R.), Australian Plauts. Melbourne, 1911. 

Guliett (H. 8.), Tlie Opportunity of Atistralia. London, 1914. 

Haivkesworth (A.) Australasian Sheep and Wool. 3rd edition. Sydney, l9ll, 

Heaton (H.), Modern Economic History (with special reference to Australia). 
Mell'Ourno, 1921. 

Howitt (A. W.), The Native Tribes of South-East Au.stralia. London, 1904. 

Jack{i\ L.), Northmost Australia. London, 1922. 

JenkM (E.), History of tlie Australasian Colonies to 1911. (3rd ed.) Cambridge, 1912. 

Jo/^ins/on (Sir H. ), Pioneers in Australia. Lmdon, 1913 

Jose (A. W.), History of Au.^tralasia. 7tli edition, Sydney, 1921. 

Knowles (O. S.), The Acts of the Parliament ef the CoinnionweaUh of Australia jtassed 
from HKH to 1011, and in force on January 1, 1912. London, 1914. 

Ltfe(Ida) IMrs. C. 13. Marriott), The Coming of the Biitisli to Australia, 1788-1829. 
London, 1900. 

Lewin (K.). Tho Commonwealth of Australia London, 1917. 

L'oyd (A. D ), Newest England (Australia and New Zealand). New York, 1900. 

Long (C. R.), Stories of Australian B.xj)loratioii. Melbourne, editions 1903, 1906 and 
1913. 

il/asson(E. R.), An Untamed Territory - the Northern Territory of Australia. London, 
1015. 

Mills (R. C.), The (colonization of Australia. The Wakefield Experiment in Empiie 
Buihling (1820-1842) London, 1916. 

Moov^ (W. IJ.), The Constitution of the Commonwealth, of Australia. London, 1902. 
2nd Edition, Melbourne, 1910, 

Morgan (B. H.), The Trade and Indu.stry of Australia. Icondon, 190^. 

Murphy (H. M.), Labour and Wages in Australia Melbourne, 1917. 

Northcott (C. H.), Australian Social Development. New York, 101.8. 

Oxford Survey of tho British Empire. Vol. V, Australasian Territories. London. 
1014. • 

(lion. Sir John), The Lcgisl itiv®Powers of the Commonwealth and the Slates of 
Austra ia MelboiAne and Sidney, 1919. 

Quick (Hon. Sir J.) and OarranlR. K.), The Annotifted Constitution of the Australian 
Commonwealth. Sydney, 1901. 
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Quick (Hon. Sir J.) and Groom (Hon. L. B.), The J udicial Power of the Commonwealth. 
Melbourne. 1904. 

Rankin (M.T.), Arbitration and Conciliation in Australasia, London. 1916. 

Reeve$(W. P.), State Experiments in AustraMa and New Zealand. 2 vols. London, 
1902. » 

Rogert (J. D.), Australia, in Lucas’s Historical Geography of the British Colonies. 
Oxfoid, 1907. 

Rusden (G. W.), History of Australia. 3 vols. Melbourne, 1908. 
iSapp^r (Karl), Australieii und Ozeanien. Leipzig, 1909. 

6Vtrf;en< (A. J.), Australasia; Bight Lectures (Great Britain— Colonial Olhce). London, 
1913. - » 

Sefmchner (R-), Australian in Politik, Wirtschaft, Kultur. 2 Vols. Jena, 1909 and 1911. 
Scott (E.). A Short History of Australia. Oxford, 1910. 

Scottish Agricultural Commissioners' Report. — Australia. Its Land, Conditions, and 
Prospects. Edinburgh, 1911. 

Smith (II. B.), The Sheep and Wool Industry of Australasia. Lt)ndon, 1914. 

Spencer (SirW. B.),and Gillen(F. J.), The Native Tribes of Central Au.stralia. London, 
1899 —The Northern Trihesof Central Australia. London, 1904.— Across Australia. 2 Vols. 
London, 1912.— The Native Tribes of the Northern Territory of Australia. London, 1914. 

Taylor (Dr. T. G.), Australia in its Physiographic and Economic Aspects. Oxford, 1911. 
The Australian Environment, esjiecially as controlled by Rainfall. Mell>ourne, 1918 
Aiistrnlian Meteorology. Oxford, 1920. 

Thomson (R. P.), A National History of Australia, New Zealand, and the adjacent 
Island.s. London, 1917. 

Tilbey (A. W.), Australasia. London, 1912. 

Wise (B. R.), Commonwealth of Australia. London, 1909. 2nd edition. London, 
1913.— The Making of the Australian Commonwealth (1889-1900). London, 1913. 
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NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Constitution and Government. 

New South Wales became a British Possession in 1788 ; in 1843 a 
partially elective Legislative Council was established, and in 1855 
responsible government was granted. The constitution is embodied in 
tho consolidating Act passed in 1902.* The legislative power is vested 
in a Parliament of two Houses, the first called the Legislative Council, 
and the second the Legislative Assembly. The Legislative Council 
consists of not loss than twenty-one members (S3 in July, 1922), appointed 
by the Crown for •life. Members are not entitled to remuneration, but 
travel free on the State railways and tramways. The President receives 
an animal salaiy of 925L, and the*Cliairman of Committees, 500/. One- 
fourth of the member.s, excdusive of the President, is necessary to form a 
quorum for the dispatch of business. The Legislative Assembly has 90 
members. Under an Act ])assed in 1918 Members of the Legislative 
Assembly of New South Wales arc elected in accordance with the principles of 
proportional reprc.sentalion, and the State has been divided into electoral 
districts so arranged that those within the metropolitan and adjacent areas, 
and that containing the City of Newcastle, are represented by five, and the 
remaining districts by three members. In all there are 24 ele( t()rate.s — 
9 returning five members and 15 returning three members each. Postal 
voting is permissible. Every man or woman, being a natural born or 
naturalised British subject above 21 years of age, liaviiig resided sir 
months in the CommonweaUh, three months in the State, and one month 
in the electorate, is qualified as an elector. Tlie hours of polling are from 
8 a.m. to 8 p.m., polling day being a public holiday from mid-day ; under 
the liquor laws hotels are closed during the hours of polling. Members of 
the Legislative Assembly are paid 600/. per annum, in addition to which 
they are allowed to travel free on Government railways and tramways in the 
State, and receive a postage allowance for corre.spondciice. The leiuier of the 
Opposition is allowed 250/. per annum in addition. Tlie Speaker of the Legis- 
lative Assembly receives a salary of 1,400/. per auunin, the Chairman of 
Committees 840/., the Premier 2,000/., the Attorney-General 1,600/., and 
the other mini.sters, except the Vice-President of the Executive Council, 
1,500/. each. The salary of the Vice-President of the Executive Council (leader 
of the Government in the Legislative Council) is 900/. The duration of 
a Parliament is uot more than three years. At the State general election 
of 1922, 875,464 electors (466,949 males, and 408,515 females), or 69*98 
per cent, of electors enrolled and qualified to vote, recorded their votes. 
In New South Wales, at the Senate Federal election of 1919, 400,477 
males (or 72*77 per cent.) out of 650,363 enrolled, and 317,088 females 
(or 59*93 per cent.) out of 529,076 enrolled, voted. At the House of Repre- 
sentatives (Federal) election of 1919, 385,614 males (or 73*06 per 
cent.) out of 527,779 males enrolled voted, and 308,183 females (or 
60*66 |ier cerkt.) out of 508,129 women enrolled voted. The Women’s 
Legal Status Act, 1918, provides that women shall not by Reason of sex be 
disqualified from holding the position of Member of the Legislative Assembly, 
Mayor or Member of a Local Goveniment Council, Judge of the Supreme 
Court,, or of a District Couit, Chairman of Quarter Sessions, Stipendiary or 
Police Magistrate, Justice of the Peaice, Barrister or Solicitor of the Supreme 
Court, or Conveyancer. The executive is iQ the hands of a Governor, 
appointed by the Imperial Government. 
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Governor . — His Excellency •Sir Walter Edward Davidson, K.C.M.G., 
from February 18, 1918. (Salary, 5,0001.) 

Lie\Lt. -Governor . — His Excellency tlie% Honourable Sir William Portus 
Cullen, K.C.M.G., LL.D., Chief Justice of New South Wales. 

In the exercise of the executive the Governor is advised by a Cabinet 
consisting of the following members (September 1922) ; — 

Premier . — The Hon. Sir George Warburtoii Fuller, K.C.M.G, 
Vice-President of the Executive 'Council . — 

Secretary for Lands and Minister for Forests . — The Hon. W. E. IVearne. 
Colonial Secretary and Minister f&r Public Health . — The Hon. C. W. 
Oakes. 

Attorney -General . — The Hon. T. R. Bavin. 

Colonial Treasurer . — The Hon. A. A. C. Cods. 

Secretary for Public Works and Minister for Itailicays and State Industrial 
Enterprises . — The Hon. R. T. Ball. 

Minister for Agriculture. — Captain Tlie Hon. F. A. Chaffey. 

Minister of Public Instruction . — The Hon. A. Bruntnell. 

Secretary for Mines and Minister for Local Government.-- The Hon. 
J. 0. L. Fitzpatrick. 

Minister of Justice.— The Hon. T. J. Ley. 

Minister for Labour and Industry . — The Hon, E. H. Farrar. 


Agent-General in London . — Sir Timothy A. Coghlan, K.C.M.G,, I.S.O. 


Local Government. 

Under the Local Government Act of 1906, the system of Local Govern- 
ment was extended to the whole of the State, with the exception of the 
Western Land Division, where, however, eight municipalities are in- 
corporated. There are 184 boroughs and municipal districts under the 
title of municipalities, and in addition thereto 136 corporate bodies which 
are called shires. 

The Local Government Act of 1919 repealed former Acts, but existing 
regulations remain in force until amended or cancelled. Provision is 
made for Government endowments to shires of a minimum of 160,000/. 
annually, payable on general rates. In addition to the ordinary powers 
exercised, the municipal and shire councils are authoiised to borrow up to 
20 per cent, of the unimproved value in municipalities, such loans to be 
guaranteed by the Government. General rates are charged on the 
unimproved value of the laud, and not on the annual rental. Special local 
and loan rates may be imposed on the improved or unimproved value at the 
option of the Council, The rateable value of coal mines is fixed at 60 per 
cent, of the gross value of the average annual output for the preceding 
three years, and of other mining properties at 40 per cent, for the same 
period. Hospitals, benevolent institutions, public libraries, paiks, chJrches, 
and unoccupied* Crown lands are exempt from taxation. Municipalities 
which are not entitled to a statutory endowment under former Acts may*, 
if in necessitous circumstances, receive endowments. ♦Owners, ratepaying 
lessees and occupiers of rateable property of annual value not less than 6/., 
whether male or female, unless not nt?turalised, in any municipality or 
shire, and paying rates, are entitled to vote for the electioii of aldermen or 
councillors, and are qualified for nomination for a civic office. 
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Area and Population. 

The area of New South Wales, inclusive of Loid Howe Island and the 
Federal Capital Terri tvy, is estimated at 310,372 square miles. The State 
is divided iuto various districts for departmental purposes, the most im- 
portant division being that into 141 counties. 

The ])opulation (including aborigines) at six consecutive censuses was : — 


• 

Year 

Hiialea 

I Females 

• 

Total 

Pop. per 

Average ia- 
orease percent, 

1871 

275,5i^i 

j 228,430 

503,981 

.s«xuare mile 

1*62 

X>er annum. 

3*7 

1881 

411,149 

! 340,319 

761,468 

2*42 

4*1 

1891 

612,562 

I 519,672 , 

, 1,132,234 i 

1 3*65 

4*2 

1901 

712,456 

' 646,677 

1,359,133 j 

! 4*38 

1*8 

1911 1 j 

859,847 

790,623 

1,650,470 

, 5 '32 

2*0 

19211 

1,071,058 

1,028,705 

2,099,763 ; 

; 6 77 

2 4 


’ Kxclu<lin^^ t>deral Capital territory (1,714 in 1911, 2,572 in 1921). 


According to the race or origin, percentages were as follows at the census of 
1911 (exclusive of aborigines): — New South Wales, 74*51 ; other Conimou- 
wealth States, 9*67; New Zealand, 0*85; English, 7*49; Irish, 2*85; 
Scotch, 1*91; Welsh, 0*27 ; other British subjects, 0*45 ; total British sub- 
jects, 98*00. Chinese, 0*47 ; German, 0*45 ; other foreigners, 0*99 ; total 
foreigners, 1*91. Born at ^ea, 0*09. Aborigines Males, 1,152; females, 
860 ; total, 2,012. 

According to occupation the number of actual workers (not including 
aborigines) was distributed thus at the census of 1911 : — 


Professional ......... 56,140 

Domestic 73,381 

Commercial ......... 106,320 

Transport an<l Communication 61,964 

Industrial ...... . . 208,014 

Primary Producers (Agricultural, 79,235 ; Pastoral 
and Dairying, 72,990 ; Mining and Quarrying 39,574) 204,093 
Independent 8,908 


Total Breadwinners . , 718,820 


The number of persons classed as ‘dependents' was 916,211, and 
‘ unspecified,’ 11,703. 

The census population of Sydney (1921), including suburbs and shipping, 
was 906,947. At the end of 1921 the chief country towns, with their 
populations, were as follow : “-Newcastle and suburbs, 88,640; Broken 
Hill, '^6,31(f; Parramatta, 14,930; Maitland, E. A W , 12^060: Goulbuin, 
11,960; Granville, 13,780; Idthgow, 12,940 ; Bathurst, 9,300 ; Auburn, 
14,220 ; I.ismore, 8,810 ; Lidcombe, 10,620 ; •Tamworth, 7,260 ; Orange, 
7,600 ; Grsfton, 4,6»10 ; Wagga Wagga, 7,730 ; Albury, 7,810 ; Katoomba, 
9,18^ ; Bankstown, 11,480 ; Pros; ert and Sherwood, 9,170 ; Wollongong, 
6,730; Armidaje, 6,190; In verefl, 4,370 ; Forbes, 4,390 ; Dubbo, 5,110; 
Casino, 3,500 ; Cowra, 3,830; Wellington, 3^910 ; Liverpool, 6,270; Glen 
Innes, 4,830. 
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The following table shows the births, deaths, and marriages for five years : 


Year i 

Marrisf^ea 

Total 

1 ’ Births 

1 1 

1 

Illegitimate 

Total 

Deatlia 

Excess of 
Births 

1913 

16,311 j 

1 52,134 

2,80*2 

19,732 

32,402 

1918 

13,199 ! 

50,700 

2,654 

18,840 

31,860 

1919 

15,818 j 

48,528 

2,f>34 

26,385 1 

22,143 
33,013 * 

1920 

20,183 

53,974 

* 2,635 

20,961 

1921 

18,518 1 

1 54,634 

2,673 

20,034 ’ 

34,600 


The annual rates per 1,000 of the population in 1921 \>;are : Births, 25 92 ; 
Deaths, 9*51 ; Marriages, 8*79. 

The following table shows the movj^mcnt of population during the last 
five years : — 


Year 


Arrivals i 


Depaiturcs 



Interstate 

0 versea 

Total 1 

Interstate 

1 Ov'-rse.a 

Total 

1917 

274,768 

35,063 

309,831 ^ 

260,616 1 

5*2,504 i 

313,120 

1918 

299,735 

38,744 ’ 

338,479 ! 

288,732 

42,562 

331,294 

1919 1 

240,863 

93 276 

334,139 j 

235,887 

48,396 

284,283 

1920 

311,518 

72,515 

384,033 ! 

303 222 

1 66,854 

370,076 

^•021 

285,017 

57,190 ' 

342,207 i 

288.236 

52,080 

340,366 


Note. — The excess of Dejuirtures oversea in 1917 and 1918 was due to departure of 
men in the Australian Imperial Forces. 


In December, 1905, New South Wales revived the policy of assisted immi- 
gration, and assisted passages are now granted to female domestic servants and 
close relatives of residents. Free passages are granted to ex-service men and 
women who are nominated by friends already settled in New South Wales. 
3,269 assisted persons arrived in 1920, and 4,500 in 1921, 

Housing . — To relieve the urgent demands for small dwellings, a Govern- 
ment Housing Board was created for the purpose of purchasing or resum- 
ing land an<l erecting houses thereon for disposal by sale or lease. The 
housing scheme assi.sts persons by liberal advances to become the owners of 
their own homes. Up to June 30, 1921, there had been constructed 1,159 
houses, and 164 were in course of construction, the total amount expended 
by the Board being 898,447/. 


Religion. 

An Act abotishing State aid to religion was passed in 1802. 

The Church of England, in the State is under the guidance of a Metro- 
politan who is Archbishop of Sydney, Metropolitan (jf New South Wales, 
and Primate of Australia and Tasmania. He is nominated by the Bishops in 
Australia and consecrated by the Archbi^diop of Canterbury. There were in 
1922 seven dioceses. The alfj^irs of the Roman Catholic Chftrch are adminis- 
tered by the Bishops of seven dioceses under the Archbishop of Sydney. The 
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following table shows the sbatistics of the religious denominations in New 
South Wales at the census of 1911 : — 

11 


Denomination 

i Ministers 
of 1 

1 Religion 1 

Adherents 

1911 

Denomination 

‘ Ministers 
of 

Religion 1 




Cljurch of England . 

i 

549 

734,000 

1 Unitarian 
i| .fevrs 

1 

844 

Roman Catholic 

' 4(18 

412,01.3 

i 5 

7,660 

Presbyterian . 

259 

182,911 

j .Salvation Annv . 

47 

7,413 

Methodists 

1 284 ‘ 

151,274 

; Others . . ‘ . 

103 

i 100,198 

Congregational 

: f>!> 

22,6.55 




Bahiist . 

I. 

20,679 




Lutherans 

7 

7,OS7 

Total 

1,802 

1,646,734-’ 


1 Regi.stercd for the celebration of marriages in New South Wales for the year 1021. 
Persons in Federal capital territory and Australian aborigines in the State not 
included. 


Instruction. 

Education is under State control, and instruction is compulsory between 
the ages of 7 and 14 years; in the State Primary and Superior public 
schools and High Schools education is free. 

There were at the end of 1921, 8,216 Government schools, divided into 
3,468 departments, and classified as follows : — High schools 27 ; public 
primary schools 2,020 ; provisional schools 477 ; half-time schools 190 ; house- 
to-house school 1 ; travelling schools 3 ; evening continuation schools 46 ; 
correspondence schools 3 ; subsidised schools 546 ; industrial and reformatory 
schools 3 ; total 3.216 schools. During 1921 there were 316,096 children 
enrolled, and an average attendance of 248,606, with 9,594 teachers. The 
pupils receiving Kindergarten instruction at Government schools numbered 
9,296. In 1921 the expenditure on Public Instruction (exclusive of technical 
education and rates on school ])remise3) was 3,520,664Z. 

The Public Schools Saving.s’ Pank in 1921 received deposits amounting 
to 67,669^. The libraries in connection with the schools have 354,000 
volumes aud 23,436 periodicals. 

At the end of 1921 there were 677 private schools (with 78,460 pupils 
and 4,069 teachers), of which 455 were Roman Catholic Denominatioiial 
Schools, having 2,620 teachers and 63,060. pupils. The figures relating to 
private schools are exclusive of bu.siness colleges and shorthand schools. 

The medical inspection of State school cliildren and of many at private 
schools is conducted by the Government Medical Officers every three years. 
A travelling school hospital, a travelling opthalmic clinic, a Metropolitan 
dental clinic, and six travelling dental clinics liave bci'ii estal)li.she< 

The University of Sydney, founded in 1850, receives from Government a 
yearly .subsidy, amounting, with special aid, to 127,712/. in 1921. The total 
revenue for 1921 was 233,499/. There were 3,317 students with 3,j) professors, 
7. associate professors, 2 a.ssistant professors, 148 lecturers and deuion.strators. 
Degrees or certificates are granted in all branches of knowledge other than 
Theology and Divinity, and the benefits and advantages of the University are 
extended to women equally with ingn. During 1921 there were 364 degrees 
conferred by examination to men and 95 to women. There are 4 denomina- 
tional colleges, Church of England, Roman* Catholic, Presbyterian, and 
Methodist, and a college for women (unsectarian), affiliated to the 
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University. The Technical College, with branch schools, comprises depart- 
ments in agiiculturo, architecture, biology, chemistry, domestic science, 
electrical engineering, geology, inaLheii^atics, inechanical engineering, 
printing and lithography, sanitation, sheep and wool^ women’s handicrafts, 
art, commercial subjects, bakery ; also sef^arate classes and correspondence 
courses. There was a total enrolment of 18,974 in 1921. 

Of establishments of an ednc^^iollal character there are the Amstralian 
IMuseum, Tecbnological and Mining Museums and National Art Gallery, 
Public Libraries, Couservatorium Music, also Potaiiical Garden and 
Zoological Garden. 

Old Age, Invalidity and Accident Pensions, at^d Maternity 

Allowances. 

Ill Australia the old age pension law grants (subject to conditions 
as to birth, lesidencc, and character) a pension of 15s- per week to every 
woman over GO years of age, and every man over 65 years of age, or over 
60 if incapacitated by infirmity or injury from earning a living. The maxi- 
mum pension of 39Z. per annum (15k-. per week) is vsubject to a proportionate 
reduction in respect of any income or {nojierty of the claimant, so that the 
|)ensionor’s income with the pension shall not exceed 651. per annum with 
men peiisioneis and 60Z. with women. Benefits from friendly societies are 
not reckoned as income, nor any gifts and allowances from childieiior grand- 
children ; nor is deduction made lor the home in which the pensioner per- 
niam-.utly resides. Money payable to a pensioner while an inmate of a 
benevolent asylum or hospital may be paid ^o the institution for the 
])ensioner. Since July 1, 1909, old age pensions have been paid throughout 
the Commonwealth by the Federal Government, and on June 30, 1922, 
40,065 old ago pensions were current in New South Wales. 

Invalidity and Accident I^ensioiis are ])aid to 2 )oisons over the ago of 16 
years who are permanently incapacitated and who are not receiving an old 
age peiLsion. From Dec. 15, 1910, the ])ayment of these pensions was 
undertaken by the Federal Government, and 15,897 persons in New South 
Wales were in receipt of the benefits on June 30, 1922. 

War pensioners in New South Wales at Juno 30, 1921, numbered 67,858, 
including 24,971 on account of incapacitated Tncmliers of the A. I.F. and 
42,887 oil account of dependants. The annual liability for war pensions in 
New South Wales on June 30, 1922, was 2,189,798/. 

Under the M.iteniity Allowance Act, passed by the Commonwealth 
Barliament in 1912, payment of maWnity allowances is made to mothers of 
children born in Australia, A sum of 51. is payable in respect of each birth, 
one allowance only being payable in cases of plural births. The allow^ance is 
]>ayable to women who are inhaf*itants of the Commonwealth, or who intend 
to settle therein. The total number of claims paid in New South Wales 
during the year ended June 20, 1922, was 65,413. 

Justice and Crime. 

In New South Wales legal processes may be grouped within the Lower or* 
Magistrates Courts, or of tne Higher Courts presided ^over by appointed 
Judges. There is also an ajipellate jurisdiction. The Low. r or M^istr^te’s 
Courts include Petty Sessi<ms, Small Debt*, Licensing, Chihiren’s, Coroner’s, 
and Fair Rents Courts. All persons arrested and charged with offences, and 
all summoned persons, must be brought before the Magistrates’ Courts, and 

2 c 
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dealt with summarily or cooimittcd to trial at the Higher Courts. Summary 
offences are punishable by hue or by imprisonment. The period of imprison- 
ment that may bo awarded by ^magistrates for purely summary offences 
ranges from a maxiTiium of seveh days where the total amount payable 
does not exceed IO 5 ., to a maximum of twelve months where the amount 
exceeds 100/. The period of imprisonment is hxed by Staiute : in some 
cases sentences up to two years may be imposed. Prisoners charged with 
capital crimes must be tried before the Supreme Court. 

* The First Offenders (Women) Act, 191^, provides that when any woman who 
has not been previously convicted of any offence punishable either summarily 
or on indictment, is charged before any court with a minor offence, the 
hearing of such charge, etc., must, unless the defendant elects to be tried in 
open court, bo iu'^.rivato and no persons other than tliose direcily iiiterested 
shall remain in the court, and a report of the proceedings must not be 
published. 

In tho S 3 'djicy, Parramatta, Newcastle, Broken Hill, Bathurst, and 
Wollongong districts stipendiary magistrates ])reside in the police courts ; 
in other districts, police magistrates and honorary justices of the peace 
adjudicate. The licensing of houses for the sale of into.xicaiits is tram^acted 
by magistrates specially appointed for that purpose. 

Children’s Courts have been established with the object of removing 
children as far as possible from the atmosphere of a public coiiit. Magis- 
trates cxeiciso powers in icapcct of children and of offences committed by and 
against children. Offenders against the universal training section of Ihe 
Defence Act are ])rosecutcd in the Children’s Court. 

The Fair llcuts Courts were established in 1910, their function being the 
determination of the fair rental of dwellings leased for a term not exceeding 
three years at a rental not e\ce<'ding 15C/. peranuum. 

A Profiteering Prevention Court was established in 1920. District Courts 
are held for the trials of civil cases wltere the ]>ropcity involved or the 
amount claimed does not exceed 400/. There is a Court of Industrial 
Arbitration. 

The Supreme Court of New South Wales is under the presidency of the 
Chief Justi(!e assisted by not more than seven puisne judges. 

In 1920 there were 64,803 convictions before inagistrate.s at Courts of 
Petty Sessions and Children's Courts, aud 1,027 distinct persons were con- 
victed at the Higher Courts. There arc 24 gaols. On December 31, 1920, 
there were 1,128 prisoners in confinoment. 


Finance. 

The following are statistics of net revenue for years ended June 30 : — 


Year 
ended 
June 80 

From 
Taxation 1 

1 1 

j Land Revenue j 

From 

Busiiie.ss 

Undertakirjgs 

From Mis> 
cellaneous 
Sources 

Total 

Net Revenue 

1014 

0 

£ 

1,828,887 

£ 1 
10,949,051 

j 

1 £ 
1,081,444 

£ 

18,4.38,228 

]91i/ 

0,404,120 

' 1,828,407 

14,030,267 

1,119,303 

23,488,160 

1020 

7,435,235 

‘ 1,915,4.81) 

17,965,043 

1,334,7>0 

28,050,490 

. 1921 

0 021,367 

2,15J,465 

1 20,402,861 

1,495,703 

34,081,390 

1922 

9,881,053 

2,003,820 

! ■ 

21,732,320 

2,015,019 

35,637,820 


1 IncKidini^ balance of revenue colieciert by the Federal Government and returned to State. 


Under tho beading ‘ Business Undertakings ’ is included revenue from 
railways, tramways, water supply and sewerage, and Sydney Harbour Trust, 
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Tlie control of the customs and excise having passcii to the Common- 
wealth Govornment on January 1, 1901, the taxation is obtained from stamp 
and probate duties, land tax, income lax, njptor tax, betting taxes, totalizator 
tax, racecourse admission tax, and licences. A ])ayme>ic of ‘25s. per head per 
annum is made to the State by the Commonwealth Government, the bulk 
ot whose revenue comes from customs and excise duties, income tax, land 
tax, probate and succession duties, and the Post Office. 

The following table shows the not expenditure exclusive of expenditure 
from loans : — » • 


Year 

ended 

J une 3U 

Hftil way.s 
and 

Tramways 

liitcrrsl oil 
C'apitil) 

Water 
8u})ply and 
aeweri;^ft 
(inrludinfj; 
hitcn'.st on 
Capital 

Public 

Instruction 

(oxcliidiiijj 

Endow- 

ments) 

• 

Interest on 
Public Debt, 
and (Special 

OyWJr 

Services 

Total 

Net 

Kxpendi- 
t lire 


£ 

£ i 

jC 

£ 

£ 

£ 

19J4 

‘0,505,!»20 

725.031 ; 

l,(;si>,084 

1,022, 7::2 

.5,121,510 

lS,0(i5,)80 

1910 

12,370,545 

1,132,700 : 

2,271,257 

975,352 

6,483, 175 

23,23.3,308 

1920 

, 16,158,560 

1,368,197 

2,505,483 

1,074,800 

0,102,808 

30,210,013 

1021 

' 18,205,085 

1,521,554 i 

3,702,721 

1 ,637,586 

0,310,040 

34,470,802 

1922 

10,275,198 

1,001,289 ! 

4,085,177 

1,604,687 

10,310,174 

36,900,525 


Thoamountof the Public Debt proper oji June 30, 1922, was 176,674,387/. 
(nx'clasive of Closer iScUlemeut Debentures, c\:c., 4,121,936/.) with nieau rate 
of interest 4 ‘88 per cent. Of this amount al.iout 79 per cent, has been 
spent on the construction of railways, tramways, water supply, sewerage, 
roads and bridges, harbours and livers, and the S5’dney Harbour Trust. The 
net return from business undertakings for the year 1921-22 was equal to 
4';3() per cent, of the cost of construction ; or 3*51 per cent, of the existing 
Public Debt. 

The expenditure from loans, exclusive of redemptions, up to June 30, 
1922, was : Railways and tramways, 101,850,635/. ; conservation of water, 
artesian boring, etc., 8,772,651/. ; water supply and sewerage, 24,832,241/.; 
roads and bridges, 2,188,038/. ; harbours and rivers navigation, 6,661,938/. ; 
Sydney Harbour Trusts, 9,497,242/. : other works and services, 27,916,959/. ; 
total, ‘181,719,704/. 

The linancial stati.stics of the incorporated boroughs and municipal dis- 
tricts (area 1,821,134 acres) are as follows for the municipal year 1920 : — 


Municipalities 

Assosyed j 

Annual Value 

Improved 
Caidtal Value 

Income 

Expendi- 

ture 

1 Loans Out- 
j standing 

City of Sydney . 
Suburbs 

£ 

8,806,118 

9,700,922 

£ 

84,580,400 

136,825,225 

£ 

1,724,858 

1,301,225 

£ 

1,747,972 

1,239,558 

7,997,690 

1,180,334 

Metropolitan 
Country . . ' 

13,507,010 
* 4,908,901 

221,405,625 

68,489,506 

3,026,083 

1,265,979 

2,987,630 ^ 
1,199,771 

9,17/, 024 
614,701 

Total . 

18,416,031 * 

289,805,131 

4,282,002 

4^187,301 

9,792,725 


The financial statistics of the 136 shirej^ (area, 115,929,600 acres), during 
1920, were as follows : — ^ * 

Unimproved Ca]»ital Value, 120,S72,326t; Income, 1,365,4161.; Expenditure, 1,325,748/. 


2 C 2 
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For Defence^ Commoriwealth of Australia^ p. 367. There is a com- 
plete naval establishment, the main works of which arc at Garden Island, 
Sydney. Sydney is the headquarters of the squadron in Australian waters, 
and has a dockyard, Kaval coaling station, and victualling and other stores. 
The cost of defence is borne by the Commonwealth Government. 


Production and Industry. 

I. Land S^ttlemknt. 

The State of New South Wales is divided into three divisions —the 
Eastern, (."'cntral, and AVesteni. The Districts in the Kasterii and Central 
Divisions are, foV the purpose of local administration, grou]»ed into Land 
Hoard Districts, which are sub-divided into Laud Districts. The Western 
Division is under the control of vho Western Land Board — consisting of 
three Ooinmissioners — and the head ollices of the Lands Department and 
Western Land Board otfices are in Sydney. In tlie Kiistern and Central 
Divisions land may be acquired under various tenures ; in tlie Western 
Division the land is leased hy the State to pastoral tenants, mainly for 
grazing, hut small areas in or near townships are leased for special purposes. 

The total land alienated or in process of alionatio]) on Juno 30, 1023, 
was 63,517,031 acres, (5xelnsive of Federal Ca]>ital I’crritory. The total land 
occupied under lea.ses of various kinds was 113,093,099 acies. 

II. Agrioultu]ie. 

In 1920 -21 there wei*e 4,^167,109 acres under crops (including 2,767 
double cropped). The cultivated land is principally to be found in small 
holdings of less than 500 acres. 

The area under cultivation in Now South Wales during four years and the 
principal crojis produced were as follows : 


Year ended i 
June 30 

1918 I 

1919 

1920 j 

1921 

Area imdor 

Acres i 

Acres 

Acres j 

Acres 

Cultivation 

4,4(52,916 

3,893,602 

3,773,577 j 

4,467,109 

Value of all 

i 



! 




Crops 

j 13,684,900/. 1 

12,260,190/. 1 

13,582,090/. 1 

32,37 

2,560/. 

Principal Crops 

Area 

Produce 

I Area 

I Produce 

Area 1 Produce i 

I 1 1 

Area | 

Produce 

. . ^ 

* A cres 

Bush. ! 

Acres 

; Bush. " 

Acres 1 Bnsli. i 

Acre.s j 

Bush. 

(Grain , 

3,329,371 

37,712,000; 

2,409.669 18,325,000! 

1 , 474 , 174 ! 4,.388,022| 

,3,127,377 

55,625,000 

Wheat { ! 

Tons 

1 

Tons ! 

i Tons ! 

j 

Tons. 

Ulay . 

435,180 

484,708! 

1 613,544 

517,370! 

716,770' 854,6591 

620,555 

821,745 

Bush, j 

Bush. 

! Bush. 

Bush. 

Maize Grain . 

145,754 

3,499,960 

114,682 

7,980 

2,091,921 

1 36,509 i 4,052,025 

144,105 

4,176,000 

[Grain. 

6,370 

97,82 J 

86,313 

5,3541 38,892 

5,969 

123,290 

Barley { 

Toms 

Toms 

Tons 

Tons. 

<-lnay , 

844 

1,083 

1,238 

1,058 

1,750| 1,414 

1,836 

1,89C 



Bnsh. 

j Bnsh . 

Bn.sli. 

76,117! .58(5,758 

Bush. 

/ Grain . ‘ 

82,591 

1,455,111 

86,474 

1 1,273.752 

! 77,709 

i 1,642,70C 

•Oats < 

Tons 


I Tons 

. 1 Tons 


1 Tons 

1 Hay . 

118,917 

1.50,097 

152,842| 

i 145,638 

172,310 138,137 

259,991 

899,415 

Potatoes . 

22,^80 

49,984 

20.870 j 

30,356 

20,(43! 40,9-6 

27,673 

63,256 

Lucefne (Hay) 

1 64,708 

147,172 

46,359 

88,403 

46,555 85,540 

71,1338 

150,426 

1 

Cwts. 

c 

Cwts. 

1 Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Tobacco . 

! * 791 

1 

2,009 

1,680 

20,952 

1 • 

1 , 604 ; 19,286 

1,021 

7,749 
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The area sown for Wheat during the season 1921-22 was 3,689,110 acres, 
of which 3,202,610 acres were for grain, 468,930 were reaped for 579,800 
tons of hay, while 17,570 acres were led* off. Thc^ total yield of grain 
was 42,650,000 bushels. 



Oane-.siigar 



Grafe.s 



Year 
elided 
.Tune 30 

Total 
An a 

Tons 

Total 

Area 

* Wines 

Brandy 

Table 

Fruit 

Orird , 
Fruit 


Acres 


■ Acres 

Oallon.s 

Gallons 

Tons 

Owts. 

1917 

10,969 

143,588 

' 8,660 

1 628,950 

18,856 1 

?/214 

6,515 

1918 

10,596 

174,881 

; 8,f)91 

! 538,210 

19,192 

1,710 

5,412 

1919 

10,490 1 

105,231 

: 8,740 

555,77 0 

11,299 ; 

2,415 

5,916 

1920 

10,568 i 

91,321 

‘ 8,923 

7r/*893 : 

8,680 

2,678 

9,549 

1921 

11,382 

131,313 

:10,783 1 

074,188 1 

12,653 

2,660 

6,917 


The principal fruit-culture of the State is that of the orange. Tiiere 
wore in Jun(3, 1921, 28,435 acu’es under citrus fruit, with a production of 
1,242,283 bushels of oranges, 279,023 Inishels of lemons, 474,283 bushels 
of raaudjirins, and 14,167 huslicls of other citrus fruit. During 1920-21 the 
]>roductiou of bananas was 335,32^ cases ; a]>pl 0 s, 891,3 45 bushels ; peaches 
and nectarines, 789,879 Inislnds ; )dinus and prunes, 211,271 bushels. 

At June 30, 1921, the State had 33,851,828 sheep, 3,375,267 cattle, 
663,173 liorses, and 306,253 swine. The production of wool as in the grease 
was in the year ended June 30, 1921, 240,231,000 tbs. In the same year the 
production of tallow was 501,640 euvt. ; butter, 81,268,011 lbs.; cheese, 
6,407,209 lbs.; bacon and ham, 16,257,242 lbs. 

There were 136,283 persons cmi)loyed permanently iii rural occupations 
during the year ended Juno 30, 1921. 

There is a Forestry Commission. The total area of Crown lands as 
State forests amounts to 5, 194,298 acres, and the area of timber reserves 
was 1,5.35,679 acres. The revenue from royalties, licences, &c., amounted 
in the year ended Juno 30, 1916, to 68,107Z. ; in 1917 to 67,273^.; in 1918 
to 70,969A ; in 1919 to 97,592A ; in 1920 to 147,040^. ; and in 1921 to 
190,7427. There were 496 licensed sawmills, the employees numbering 
5,645, and the value of plant and machinery was 908,192A 2'he output 
of native timber amounted to 156,112,000 superficial feel valued at 2,047,470/. 
The estimated value of j-roduction from Forestry in 1920 -21 was 1,656,000/. 

III. AIimes and Minerals. 


Tlie aggregate value of all mineral products of N.vS. W. to the end of 1921 
was 328,368,646/. The following table gives details for tlio year 1921 : — 


Miiunal 

1 Qnnutity 

Value 

Total value to 

1 1921 

1921 

end of 1921 

> . _ .i ^ 

• 


£ 

£ 

Gold .... 

. 1 5J,ir.3 oz. 

217,370 

63,073,303 » 

Silver .... 
Silver- lead oro 

T*063,379 oz. 

. ! 53,507 toii.s 

325, 1(13 

5.39, 339 • 

J 83,113,503 

Copper . . • . 

. : 499 „ 

41,207 

15,297,345 ^ 

'I’ln .... 

• 1 1,195 „ ^ 

103,451 

12,505,748 

Coal- .... 

. 1 10,793,387 ,, 

9,078,388 

, 114,946,009 
2,626,276 

Oil sbale* 

. ' a0.489 ., 

77,380 


Quantity, 14,>i48,717 oz. line. » mints, 21,052 mon in 1921, • 2 mines, 213 miners. 
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Mhiernl 


Quantity 

Value 

1 Total value 1 

' 

vm 

t 

101>1 

I end 011921 


• 


i: 

£ 

Zinc 


79,604 tons 

283,455 

' - . 

Ijca<i 


20,3'.3 ,, 

1G2,8G‘> 

— 

Iron 


90,0:53 ,, ' 

6;;9,370 

— 

Linn^ 


85,756 „ 

89,2(37 

— 

J'ortlnnd (Jenient . 


— ' 

543,048 

: 


There were ‘23 .siiieltiii^ works and orc-dres^in^ cslahlisliments giving 
])erinanont eni))loynicnt to -1,279 per.-'ons, principally for the .smelting of 
silver, tin, and,cop]>er ores. In 1921, 592,097 tons of coke were inami- 
faclured, valiK'.d *at 1,029,094/. 


1 y . U AN U F ACTU 11 F.S. 

The following table is compiled from the return.s of 1920-21 : — 




/ 

Value of 

Goods 

CUfiKifloation 

Ksiah- 

li.shm'ts 

1 Em- 
' jdoyecs 

Materials 
and Find 

Manufac- 
tured or 




used 

work done 

Treating raw jiastoral products . 

221 

.3,840 

£ 

5,834,737 

£ 

7,254,180 

Oils ami fats, animal, veg«tabIo, &c. 
rrooos.se.s iii stone, clay, gla.s.s, <tc. . 

^38 

1,584 

2,612,471 

3,384,496 

299 

8,829 

1,821,195 

4,677,903 

Working in wood .’ . , . 

798 

9,157 

4,19(3,227 

6,(304,220 

Metalworks, machinery, &c. 

717 

36,8(30 

22.017,929 

32, 643, >“06 

Connected with food, drink, nnd narcotics 

782 

i 17,874 

36,9 vS, 633 

4.3,902,378 

Clothing and textile fabrics and materials. 

1,06(3 

' 28,298 

8,221,350 

13,887,355 

Hooks, paper, printing and engraving 

474 

i 10,527 

3,408,765 

6,442,631 

Musical instniincnts, etc. 

24 

! 642 

152,646 

387,101 

Anns and Explosives 

4 

' ! 

35,828 

301 ,450 

Vehicles A tltting.s, saddlery, harness, &c. 

.50 S 

i 5,267 

1,001,682 

1 2,191,179 

Ship and boat building 

87 

' 5,175 

708,973 

2,228,8(33 

Furniture, bedding and uphohstcry . 

297 

I 4,312 

1,327,751 

; 2,371,138 

Drugs, chemicals and by-]moduct.s 

12(; 

1 2,659 

1 2,417,630 

1 3,688,829 

Surgical and other scientific Instruments . 

15 

1 2u6 

1 37,(j8.5 

! 85,455 

.Jewellery, tin;epieces, plated ware . 

71 

i 823 

1 149,285 

i 369,074 

Heat, light and power 

235 

! 5,038 

i 2, 541,. 351 

: 5,533,194 

Leatherware, not elsewhere included 

31 

; 919 

! 417,262 

! 618,794 

Minor Wares, not elsewhere includetl 

91 

1 ‘3,M6 

: 762,419 

I 1,269,328 

Total 

5,8.37 

1 145,011 

94,713,249 

j 1.37, 841, 386 


The following figure.s represent the estimated value of prodnctioii from 
the various industries at the place of ])roduetioii lor year ended June 30, 
]9‘21 : l^astoral, 20,057,000/. ; agricultural, 32,373,000/. ; dairying and 
farmyard, 10,447,000/. ; forests, fi.sheries, and wild animals, 4,089,000/. ; 
mining, 13,096.000/.; manufacturing, 42,192,000/. Total, all industries ; 
128,254,000/. ; value per head of population £61 7*?. 6f/. * 

• 

Industrial Arbitration and Conciliation. 

The Industrial laws of New ^»outli Wales provide for the regulation of 
the conditions of industries by means of indfustrial conciliation and arbitra- 
tion, and for the repression of strikes and lock-outs. Provision lias been 
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made for the registration of industrial unions of employers and of employees, 
for the constitution of a Court of Industrial Arbitration and subsi<liary Tri- 
bunals— -such as Wag(is or Industrial 15<te,rds — to decide disputes and to 
determine rates of wages and other industrial matters, and for the appoint- 
inent of a Board of Trade, under the presidency of a Judge of the Court, 
to exercise extensive powers regarding industrial conditions. 

An Industrial Board, consisting of a chaiiman and two or four other 
members, representing ccpially the einployers and employees, may be coj;- 
stitiited for any industry or group of industries on the recommendation of 
the Industrial Arbitration Court ; also special Boards to determine questi^ms 
of demarcation. The Court and the Boards may make awards fixing the 
lowest rates of wages or salaries up to a maximum of, Jt'lO ])er week or 
€5*25 per annum, the times and hours of work, the rates of payment for 
overtime, the proportionate number of ap})reiiticcs, and granting preference 
of employment to unionists, and determining any other iiidustiial matter. 

The Court or a Board may deal with wages and hours of employment, but 
no award may be made for wages lower tluin the living w'age declared by the 
Board of Trade. Em])loyees in rural industrit s are entitled to the living 
wage as determined after separat*' inquiry. Aged, infirm or slow workers 
may obtain permits to work for b^ss than the nnnimum wage. 

The Industrial Boards have been arranged ujion the basis of craft or 
calling, those relating to allied industries being grouped under one chairman. 
At June 30, 1021. there wore 271 Boards, but since 1916 they exercise their 
functions only^ in re.«ipcct of cast s wliich the Court may commit to them for 
special reasons, ami awaids are made usually by the Court in order to 
})rovent delay in hearing and in determining, amj to prevent the overlapping 
of awards. 

The awards are binding on all persons in the industry and within the 
locality to which they relate for a period not exi-ceding three years 
specified, and after such period until varied or rescinded. Application for 
variation may be made whenever a living wage <leclaration has been made 
by the Board of Trade. Appeal from an award of a Board lies to the 
Court and from an award of a .Mngle Judge to the Full Court constituted by 
three Judges 

The Board of Trade, with powers of a Royal Commis.''ion, is composed of 
a Bresideiit (who is Judge of the Court), a Deputy President, four 
Commissioners, and four additional Commissioners to represent rural 
industries. After public inquiry as to the cost of living, the Board declares 
annually the rates of living wage for adult employees ot each sex; it is 
charged with the administration of matters relating to apprenticeship, and 
it is authorised to encourage organisations for the welfare of juvenile labour, 
&c., and for the improvement of industrial relationship between employers 
and workers. 

Living Wage for Adult Employees . — In May 1922, the Board of Trade 
fixed the living wage for male employees in the State at 78.9. per week, 
13s. per day, or l.v. l^d. per hour, and for females a living wage was 
fixed in December 1921 of 41s. p^r week, 6s. lOd. per day, or lOjuf. per 
hour. Margins above the living wage are determined by award or agreement. 
These rates do not apply ta rural workers, and the living wage for adult* 
males engaged in rural industries was declared by tlie Board in October 1921 
to be 66s. p^r week or 11s. per <iay, and the following deductions may be 
made : — for rc.’^idence comprising a soparatl) house of 8 rooms or more 12s., or 
less than 3 rooms 5s. ; for boaj’d and residence 21s. ; and fof* board without 
residence 19s. 
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Commerce and Communications. 

The external commerce of N|w South Wales, exclusive of Inter-State 
trade, is iucludod in tHe Statement of the Commerce of the Commonwealth. 
The total extei’nal commerce of the State is given in the following table : — 


Year endedJnne 30 

Imports Oversea 

Anstraliari 

Exports Oversea 

Otlier Troduie 

[ Total 

• 


Pro<^iice 


i . _ . .. 

1913 1 

£ 

32,350,663 

£ 

31.135,160 

£ 

1.704,620 

£ 

32,839,789 

1018 

29,519,986 

.37,243,979 

2,375,114 

39,619,093 

1919 

46.013', 102 

48,621,036 

2,406,323 

51.027,359 

1020 • 

• 44.690,599 

,50,924,440 

4.092,616 

55,017,065 

1921 

72,466.388 

47,414,946 

4,299,039 

j 51.714,035 

1922 

43,321,478 

44,473,446 

3,283.948 

i 47,757,394 


1 Calci\<lar Year. 


The chief exports are gold, silver, copper, lead, tin, ores, coal, wool, wool 
tops, milk, satisago casings, furs, metal manufactures, butte r, wheat. Hour, 
fruit, jams, etc., hoots and shoes, timber, meat (frozen ami preserved), 
rabbits, hides and skins, tallowy leatlmr, coconut oil, pearl-shell. 

With the exception of a steam tramway of 2 J miles in extent under private 
control all tramways are the property of the Government. There were, 
on June 30, 1922, 229,1 niiles o])eu fortrallic, theca])ital cost being 9,505,732/, 
Th(3 gross enrnings for 1921-22 w^ere 3,610,135/. ; the working expenses, 
3,015,616/. ; and the ]*erceiitage of working expenses to earnings 83*53. 
Oil June 30, 1922, 5,1 16 miles of Government railway were open ; the revenue 
for 1921-22 was 15,213,019?. ; tlie expenditure, 11,116,302/,; the number of 
passengers carried, 121,298,861. There are 8 private railwayshaving a total 
mileage of 158 miles. 

For Shipping, Posts and Telegraphs, see under Commonwealth of 
Australia, 


Money and Credit. 

Tlie value of gold coin and gold bullion issued at the Royal Branch Mint, 
Sydney, during seven years, was: — 


Year 

Gold j| 

Year i 

Gold 

1913 

1916 

1917 

1918 

£ ii 

2,274,740 i 1 

1 1,535,584 1 

1 1.738,679 1 

1 3,807,734 

1919 

1920 

1921 

£ 

1,952,000 

469.405 

853,094 


In addition to the above, Australian silvercoin to the value of 1,466,050/., 
and l)ronze coin valued at 90,389/., were issued to December 31, 1921. 

There wore 16 banks trading in New South Wales in 1922, the average 
assHts in the June ouarter being: coin, 10,282,955/. ; bullion, 335,043/. ; landed 
property, 2,620,237/. ; notes and discounted bills, &c., 98,33.5 071/. ; notes 
and ''bills of other banks, 792.442/. ; balances due from other banks, 
2,832,745/.; total assets, 125, 37 6, *157/. (including 10,176,664/. Australian 
notes). * 

The liabilities of the banks (exclusive of those to shareholders) were, for 
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June, 1922 ; Notes in circulation, 68,953^.; bills in circulation, 969,186^.; 
deposits not bearing interest, 52,276,678/. ; deposits bearing interest, 
54,086,297/.; total deposits, 106,862,97fi/. ; balances due to other banks, 
1,541,923/. ; total liabilities, 108,943,037/. • 

The Government Savings Bank of New South Wales is under the control 
of three commissioners. Its business is earned on in three separate depart- 
ments — the Savings Bank, the Rural Bank, and the Advances for Homes. 
Ill the Rural Bank Department money is accepted on current account, fixed 
deposits at interest are received, and operations may be extended to inclutle 
the general business of banking. The Advances for Homes are made to 
enable persons to acipiire homes or to pay off existing mortgages on their 
honu'S. The loans current in each department of tlie Bank at Juno 30, 
1921, were: Savings Bank, 2,219,908/. ; Advances to SeVtlers, 3,423,871/. ; 
Advances for Homes, 3,173,751/. ; total loans, 8,817,630/. 

Statistics of Savings Banks are giVen below ; the figures include the 
returns of the Savings Bank Department of the ( -ommonwcalth Bank of 
Austi alia : — 


year elided 
30th June 

Nnmher of Dei>oaitors 

1 Amount of Deposits 

Average 

per Depositor 



£ 

£ 

8. 

d. 

1914 

717,737 

33,167,523 

46 

4 

3 

1917 

872,351 

40,836,747 

1 

16 

3 

1918 

920,337 

43,039,012 

46 

15 

3 

1919 

981,951 

47,070,342 

47 

15 

9 

1920 

1,053,893 

49,933,535 

i 

7 

9 

1921 

1,126,157 

57,394,<;41 

, 50 

19 

4 


Limited Liability Companies and Benefit Building and Investment 
Societies also receive money on d(‘.[»osit, the amount of wliich in the former 
on June 30, 1921, was 1,580,192/., and in tlie latter 496,298/. 

Lord Howe Island, 31* 33' 4" H,, 159* 4' £6" E., a dependency of New South Wales, 
situated nbont 43(i miles uorlli-east of Sydney, area, 3,220 acres; population (1921), 11(3. 

Tlie Island, which was discovered in 1788, is of volcanic origin. Mount Gower, the 
highest i)()int, n^aclies a height of 2,840 feet. 

A Board of Control at Sydney, under the Government of Now 8ontli Wale.s, manages 
the atlairs of the island and supervises the Kditia jialiu .seed industry. 


Books of Reference. 

The Official Year-Book of New South Wales. Published annually by Government 
Statistician. Sydney. 

New South Wales Statistical Register. Publisilied annually by Government Statistician. 
Sydney. 

New South Wales Statistical Bulletin. Published quarterly. Government Statis- 
tician. Sydney. 

New South Wales Statesman’s Year Book (pocket-size). Published annually by Govern- 
inent Statist ician. 

Australian Historical Society Journal. QuarterBL Sydney. 

Official Ri'ports of Railway Coiiimi.ssioner.s ; Mines Department ; Department >fLand.s; 
Department of Ajricidture ; Public Works; Public Instruction ; Board of Water Supply 
and Sewerage - 8>dney Harbour Tnist Commisshmers ; Water Conservation and Irrigation 
Commissioner.s ; Forestry Coiuhiissioner.s. Pttblisbed annually. Sy<lney. 

David (T. W. Edgeworth), New South Wales, Historical, Physivgraphical and Economic. 
Melbourne and London, 1012. 

See also under Australia. 
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VICTORIA 

Coigstitutiorf and Government. 

Victoria, formerly a portion of New South Wales, was, in 1851, 
proclaimed a separate colony, with a partially elective Legislative Council, 
and in 1855 responsible self-government was conferred. The legislative 
authority is vested in a Parliament of two Chambers. The Upper House 
coftsists of 34 members, elected for six yc8,rs, and the Lower of 65, elected for 
three years (unless sooner dissolved). Members of the Council must bo in 
]>osses.sion of an estate of the net annual value of 501. for one year prior to 
their election ; and electors must be in the ])osse.s,sion or occupancy of jiropcrty 
of the rateable valu^ of 10/. per annum if derived from freehold, or of 15L if 
derived from leasehold or the occupation of rented property. No electoral 
property (pmlification is required for graduates of British or Colonial univer- 
sities, matriculated students of the Melbourne University, ministers of 
religion of any denomination, certificated teachers, lawyers, medical prac- 
titioners, and officers of the army and navy active and retired. One-half of 
the members of the Legislative Council retire every three years. Tue members 
of the Legislative Assembly require no property qualification, and are 
elected by universal male and (since 1908) female sulfrage, and no ])erson 
may vote in more than one district, nor twice in the same district. 
Clergymen of any religious denomination are not allowed to hold scats in 
either the Legislative Council or the Legislative Assembly. 

Members of the Legislative Assembly are entitled to reimbursement 
for expenses at the rate of 500L per annum, and members of bot!i Houses 
have tree passes over all the i^ilways. 

Governor . — The Right Hon. The Earl of Stradbroke. 

Lieutenant Governor. — Hon. Sir William IL Irvine^ K.C.M.G. 

In the exercise of the executive the Governor i.s assisted by a Cabinet of 
responsible ministers. 

The Ministry (October, 1922) is as follows : — 

Premier and Minister of Agriculture and Wafer Supphf.—Wim. H. S. W. 

Lawson, M.L.A. 

Chief Secretary, and Minister of Public Health , — Major the Hon. M. 
Baird, M.L.A. 

Treasurer. — Hon. AV. M. McPherson, M.L.A. 

Attorney -General and Solicitor -General. — Hon. Sir A. Robinson, 

K.C.M.G., M.L.O. 

Minister of Education, Forests, and Labour. — Hon. Sir A. J. Peacock, 
K.C.M.G., M.L.A. 

Minister for Public Works. — Hon. F. O. Clarke, M.L.C. 

Minister of Railv: ays and Mines. — Hon. S. Barnes, M.L.A. 

Minister of Lands. — Hon. D. S. Oman, M.L.A. 

Honorary Members of the Cabinet. — Hon. J. W. Pennington, M. Tj. A., 
Hon. H. Angus, M.L.A, lion. J. iL, Merritt, M. L.C., Hon. S. M. Davis, 

M.L.O A 

The number of salaried ministers is limited to eight, and tlieir total salaries 
to’lOjOOOL At least four of the ministers mustebe members of either the 
Legislative Council or rfdie Assembly, but not more than two shall bo members 
of the Council, nor more than six be members of the Assembly. 

State of the parties in the Legislative Assembly (October 1922); Nation- 
alists, 81; Indeifendent Liberal, 1; Farmer.’*’ Union, 12; Labour, 21. 
Total, 65. 
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Agent- General for Victoria in Great Britain. — Hon. J. McJVhac^ Offices, 
Melbourne Place, The Strand, "W.C. 2. 

Local Government. • 

For purposes of local administration the State is divided into urban and 
rural municipalities. The former, called cities, towns, and borouglis, ought 
not to be of a greater area than nine square miles, and in being constituted 
must contain at least 500 householders, and rateable property capable of 
yielding 300/. upon a rate of one shilling in the £. The latter, called shires, 
are portions of country, of undefined extent, containing rateable property 
capable of yielding a revenue of 1,500Z. on a rate of one sliilling in the £. 
In 1921 there were 53 urban and 139 rural municipalitigis, only 650 square 
miles in the State not being included within their limits. Every ratepayer 
has one or more votes, according to the amount of his rates. 

Area and Population. 

The State has an area of 87,884 square miles, or 56,245,760 acres, 
about part of the whole area of Australia. The State is divided into 
37 counties, varying in area from 920 to 5,933 square miles. 

The growth of the population, as shown by census returns, is exhibited 
in the following table : — 


Date of Enumeration 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Annual rate 
of Increase 

March 29, 1857 

264,334 

146,432 

410,766 

per cent. 

April 7, 1801 . 

April 2, 1871 . 

April 3, 1 881 . . . 1 

April 5, 1891 . . . i 

328,651 

211,671 

540,322 

7-88 

401,050 

330,478 

731,528 

3 07 

! 452,083 

410,263 

862,346 

1*65 

598,414 

541,991 

1,140,405 

2-83 

Miuoh 31, 1901 

603,883 

597,458 

1,201,341 

0*48 

April 2, 1911 . 

655, .591 

659,960 

1,315,551 

0-91 

April 4, 1921 . 

754,620 

776,900 

1,531,529 

1*54 


The estimated population at December 13, 1921, was 1,550,952 (764,810 
males, 786,142 females). 

The average density of the population is 17 persons to the square 
mile, or one person to every 37 acres. 

The population in 1891 included 9,377 Chinese and 565 aborigines ; in 
1901, 7,349 Chinese and 652 aborigines; and in 1911, 5,601 Chinese and 643 
aborigines. 

At the date of the census of 1921, the Australian-born numbered 

I, 330,328, or 87 per cent, of the population; natives of New Zealand, 

II, 191 ; of British Isles, 160,880 ; of Germany, 3,693 ; of other countries, 

20,236 ; 1,111 were born at sea and the birthplaces of 3,841 were un- 
specified. , * 

Of the total population in 1911, there were 577,053 bread-winners and 
721,137 dependants, while 17,361 were not accounted for. Of the bread- 
winners there were — professional, 43,819 ; domestic^ 62,175 ; commercial, 
91,611 : industrial, 187,773 ; engaged in transport, 39,238; primary pro- 
ducers, 144,384 (including agricultural, 86,152; pastoral, 29,340; fisheries, 
873 ; mining, 20,239 ; fortJstry, 5,151 ; water conservation, 1,627 ; capture 
of wild animals and their produce, 1,002) ; indefinite, 8,053. 
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About three-fifths of the total population of Victoria live in towns. At 
the census of 1921 it was ascertained that the town population numbered 
nearly one million, out of a total pofmlation of 1,531,280. 

Inclusive of the subufb.s the estimated population on December 31, 1921, 
of Melbouiuie was 795,100, or luilf of that of the State ; Ballarat, 38,500 ; 
Geelong, 30,170; Bendicjo, 33,170; Warrnambool, 7,739; Castlemaine, 
7,000; Mildura, 5,100; Maryborough, 4,747; Hamilton, 5,098; and Won- 
thagge, 5,176. ^ 

The following are the births, deaths, and marriages in the State for live 
years ; — 


Year 

j . Total 

1 *BirLhs 

1 llej'itiinat c 

Deaths 

. Manifi'res 

I 

Surplus of 
Births 

1917 

33,035 

1,820* ' 

14,555 

o,r.OG 

18,480 

1918 

31,601 

1,84 1 

15,177 

P,15G 

16,424 

1919 

31,621 

1,825 

19,370 

11,706 

^ 12,251 

1 920 

36,214 

1,896 

16,832 

14,898 

19,382 

1921 

' 35,593 

; 1,714 ; 

16,165 

. 13,676 ' 

19,4 28 


1 


'fhe recorded immigration into ami emigration from the State of Victoria 
by sea were as follow in icccnt years ; 


Year 

Iinmigrntioii 
(by srn) 

Fiiii«:rHt ioii 
(by sea) 

• 

V.ur 

Iiiiini::rntion 
(by sea) 

K'ni;.rat ioii 

1 by St a) 

]i)13 


101,718 

1919 

! 1 

97,099 1 

1917 

! .OS, 971') 1 

.08,774 ‘ 

1920 

; 9.0.59.0 1 

59. 9 M) 

19 is 

48,0()(; i 1 

1 

5l,u:u 1 

19CI 

06, OS 7 

1 

0.:i,914 


1 Exclusive of Uieiubers of the Australian Expeditionary Forces. 


Of the imiuigrants in 1921, 29,851 were females, and of the emigrants 
28,159 were females. 


Keligion. 

There is no State Church in Victoria, and no State assistance has 
been given to religion sijice 1875. ' At the date of the census of 1921 
77 per cent, of the population w'ere Protestants, 21 per cent, were 
Roman Catholics, and a half per cent, were Jews. The following were the 
enumerated numbi*rs ofeacdi of the priiici|>al religions in 1921: — Episcopalians 
620,445 (including ‘ Protestant,’ so stated, 18,636) ; Presbyterians, 257,072 ; 
Methodists, 183,829 ; otlier Protestants, 100,097; Roman Catholics, 322,565 ; 
Jews, 7,677; Huddliists, Confucians, Ac., 1,367 ; others (including unsne- 
cihed), 38,228. 


Instruction. 

Eduofttioual establishments in Victoria are of four kinds, viz., the 
University, established under a speefal Act and opened in 1855, with its 
four affiliated colleges. State schools (primary did secondary), technical 
schools or colleges, and registered schools. Out of the general revenue the 
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University received a subsidy amounting to 28,175/. fur the year ending 
June 30, 1922. It is both an examining and a teaching body, and grants 
degrees in all Faculties except Divinity. 

Affiliated to the University are four Colleges — Trinity, Ormond, Queen’s 
and Newman — in connection with tlie Church of England, rresbyteriaii, 
Methodist and Roman Catholic Churches respectively ; also the School of 
Mines at Rallarat. From the opening of the University to the end of 
1921, 11,188 students matriculated, and 7,386 direct degrees were conferred. 
In 1921 the students who matricivlatcd numbered 710, the direct gradiyites 
numbered 380, and there were 2, (>54 students attending lectures. 

Public instruction is strictly secular; it is compuls(n'y for children 
between the ages of 6 and 14, and free for the subjects comprised in the 
ordinary course of instruction. In 1920 there were*, 2, 333 State schools 
with 6,637 teachers, a total enrolment of 247,337 scholars, and an average 
attendance of 158,554, or 64 ])cr cent, of the numbers on the roll. 
Amongst persons aged 15 years and upwards at the census of 1911, 
98 per cent, were able to read and write. In 1920-21 the total co.st of 
public instruction, including grants to tlie University, was 2,117,151/. — 
all paid by the State. Secondary education is for the most j^art under 
the control cither of private })ersons or proprietary bodies, usually coii' 
nected with some religious denomination. There were, in 1920, 489 
registered schools in Victoria, with 1,950 teachers, and a net enrolment of 
59,314 scholars. A large proportion of tliese were in conue(‘tion with the 
Roman Catholic denomination, the members of whicli do not as a rule 
avail themselves of the free education afforded by the State. 

Under the auspices of the Education Dcf)artmont are 24 teclinical .schools, 
20 junior technical schools, 30 high school j (including agricultural high 
S(‘hools), 39 higlier elementary schools, and 5 schools of domestic arts. In 
1921 there were 647 teachers attached to the technical schools, irrespective 
of agricultural and horticultural colleges, the number of individual students 
being 10,620. 


Old Ag-e Pensions, &c. 

On July 1, 1909, the Federal Old Age Pen.sions Act came into operation, 
ami the State ])ensioners were taken over by the Federal authorities. The 
number in Victoria on Juno 30, 1922, was 30,988. Pension.s are al.^o 
granted to invalids, 11,444 being on the register on June 30, 1922. 
The amount paid in old age and invalid pensions during 1921-22 was 
1,581,898/. 

An Act was passed by the Federal Parliament in October, 1912, providing 
for the payment, on application, of hi, to the mother of tvtay cliild born in 
the Common wealth, no additional sum to be puid for twins. During the 
year ended June 30, 1922, the allowance was granted to 36,257 mothers in 
the State of Victoria. 

The number of War Pensions granted in Victoria to June 30, 1922, 
was 75,664, and the annual liability in respect thereof was 2,064,114/. 


"Justice and Crime. 

There is a Supreme Court with a Chief Justice and live }»uisue^ judges. 
There are courts of general and petty ^ssions, county courts, courts of insob 
vency, courts of mines, and courts of licensing. 
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The following are the criminal statistics for five years ; — 



, i 

1018 

1919 ' 

1920 I 

1921 

Arrested .... 

12,689 j 

10,346 

11,993 

14,582 i 

15,249 

Summarily convicted 

! 7,627 

6,087 

1 7,094 

9,010 

9,631 

715 

Committed for trie# 

; 440 

340 

506 

759 ' 

Sentenced after commit- 

•inent .... 

1 i 

1 276 ' 

• 209 

o 

CO 

442 

483 


'rhero are 7 gaols and 4 leforrnatory prisons in Victoria, besides 4 police 
gaols. At the eud*<if 1921 there weie coullned in those prisons and police 
gaols 723 males ami 48 females. 


Finance. 


The revenue ami expenditure of the State in tlie years shown were : 


oDded ' 
Juno no 

Uc venue 

1 Kxpciidilujo 

Year ended | 

J unc 30 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

i 

£ 

1 ^ 

. 

.C 

1 

; £ 

iOU 

10,908,037 

1 10,944,718 

: 1920 ! 

15,800,184 

i 15,752,450 

1918 1 

1 2,072, 7.'^7 

i 12,1)31,1 09 

1921 

10,054,475 

: 18,941,008 

1919 

1 

13,0a,C3S 

12,979,407 

I • 

1922 j 

19,287,000 

19,247,000 


i 


The following table shows the actual amounts of State revenue ami 
ex])Cudituro under the principal heads during 1920-21 : — 


Heads of Revenue 

Amount 

Heads of Expenditure 

Amount 

Taxation : — 

£ 


£ 

Land tax . 

331,756 

Governor . 

8,777 

103,491 

Duties on estates of 


Parliament & Ministry 

deceased persons 

702,468 

Civil establishments . 

404,575 

Duty on bank notes . 

1,454 

Pensions and gratuities 

466,636 

Stamp duty 

928,367 . 

Interest and expenses 

Income Tax 

1,591,198 

of Public Debt 

3.882,095 

Race Clubs’ percentage 

17,170 i 

Railways . 

7,857,880 

Licences 

274,020 i 

Other public works 

1,135,986 

207,760 



Crown lands 

Total State taxation . 

3,846,433 |j 

Education, Ac. . 
Charitable institutions, 

1,832,444 

Railways . 

9,848,061 :! 

Ac. .... 

818,530 

Crown l^nds 

656,871 '1 

Judicial and legal 

226,608 

Commonwealth balances 

Police and gaols . 

1 609,901 

received 

1,878,449 i 

Mining, agriculture. 


Other sources 

2,924,661 j 

'■{ 

and stotrk 

783,832 

• 

Other expenditure 

603,680 

Total . . • 

19,054,475*':i 

11 

To^al . 

18,941,698 
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Tho amount raised by taxation (exclusive of taxes collected by Common- 
wealth) as shown in the above table, viz. 3,846,833Z., was equivalent to a 
proportion of 2Z. 10s. 4fZ. per head of population. 

Victoria has a debt, incurred in the construction 9 f public works, which 
amounted, on June 30, 1921, to 97,317,831Z. (inclusive of temporary Treasury 
bills). Of this debt 58,315,473Z. was borrowed for the construction of rail- 
\vays; n,078,949Z. for waterworks ; 1,672,830Z. for State school buildings, 

; 17,991,9f)4Z. lor closer settlement; and 8,258, 616Z. for other public 
works and purjjoses. The nominsil rate of interest on the public dabt 
varies from 3 to 6j per cent., and averages 4*42 per cent. 

The net local ordinary revenue and expenditure (Municipalities, Harbour 
Trusts, Metropolitan Board of Works, and Fire Brigade Boards) for 1921 were 
respectively 4,858,817Z. and 4,751,100Z. Tho net local- debt (exclusive of 
amounts borrowed fir.st by Government) amounted to 18,224,592Z. on Juno 30, 
1921. 

The estimated total value of tlie rateable property of the State in 1921 
amounted to about 123,4S5,383Z., and the annual value was 22,745,581/. 

Production and Industry. 

I. Agkioultukk. 

Of the total area of Victoria about 33,004,997 acres at the end of 1921 
were either alienated or in process of alienation. Of the remainder about 
4,843,878 acre.s aio at present suitable for agriculture ; 8,545,989 acres for 
pastoral purposo.s ; 149,516 acres are held under perpetual lease; State 
forests, ^ timber, water, and other reserves, 5,536,373 acres ; auriferous land, 
620,586 acres; roads, 1,757,040 acres ; aud Unsold laud in towns, &c., 
1,787,381 acres. 

The total immher of holdings in 1921-22 was 79,655. 

The following table shows the areas under tho principal crops and the 
produce of each for live years : — 


V ear.*^ 
encleil 
Marcli 
31 

! Total 
i Area Cul- 
tivated 

Wheat 

Oats 

* Barley 

Potatoes 

llay 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1 1,000 

: 1,000 i 

1,000 

1,000 

1 

: 1,000 

1,000 

1,C00 

1918 

Acres 

Acres 

Bushels 

Acres 

Bushels Acres 1 

Basil els Acres 

Tons 

Acres 

Tons 

5,783 

2,690 

37,738 

293 

6,141 

85 

1,971 

, 67 

182 

749 

250 

1919 

5,491 

2,214 

25,240 

343 

1 5,275 

1 100 

2,029 

1 52 

138 

' 984 

1,114 

1920 

5,359 

; 1,918 

14,858 

560 

6,603 

: 85 

1,529 

, 54 

146 

1,117 

1,242 

1921 

6,425 

1 2,296 

30,469 

444 1 

10,907 

94 

2,496 

63 

172 

1,333 

1,985 

l'J22 I 

6,584 

■ 2,611 

43,868 

' 319 1 

6,082 

: 100 

2,336 

^ 64 

174 : 

1,159 

1,548 


The produce per acre of the principal crops was 


Tear ended 
March 31 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

1 

Potatoes 

Hay 




Malting 

Other 



1918 

Bushels 

Ba.sliels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Tons 

Tons 

14*03 

a0*94 

23-87 

22*58 

2*72 

1*27 

1919 

11*40 

15*38 

20*70 

19*75 

; 2*66 

1*13 

1920 

7*75 

11*80 

18*33 

17*33 

1 2*71 , 

Bll 

1921 

17T9 

24*59 

25*^ ! 

27*25 

2*74 ; 

1*49 

1922 

16*80 

i9*%)9 ; 

23*13 

23*52 

2*72 i 

1*34 
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In 1921-22 there were 32,923 acres of vines, yielding 1,357,696 gallons 
of wine. (1920-21, 29,255 acres, 2,222,305 gallons.) 

Ill addition, green forage covered 89,410 acres, and gardens (Loth 
market and ]>rivate) q^nd orchards occupied an extent of 103,795 acres in 
1921-22. 

There is a small beet-sugar undertaking in tlie hands of the government. 
Jn the season 1921-22 1,600 acres were harvested and 1,872 tons of sugar 
extracted. 

At the end of March, 1922, there were in the State 496,124 horses, 
1,750,369 head of cattle, 12,325,818 shoe]', and 230,770 pigs. The wool 
])roduced in the season 1916-17 amounted to 94,845,024 lbs. , valued at 
5,927,814Z; in 1917-18 to 105,424,682 lbs., valued at 6,410,077Z., in 
1918-19 to 126,647^061 lbs , valued ac 7.621, 413/., in 1910 -20 to 132,847.167 
lbs., valued at 7,908,007/, and in 1920-21 to 90,250,571 lbs., valued at 
4,729,400/. The quantity of butter , produced in 1920 was 64,938,458 lbs. 

At the end of 1920 the area of State Forests in Victoria was 4,432,600 
acres. The amount of timber sawn in 1920-21 in Victoria Saw Mills 
from Victorian logs was 113,215,040 su[)er. feel, valued at the mill at 
905,720/. 

The estimated value of Victorian production in 1920-21 was as follows : — 

£ £ 
Agricultural Froduction 25,190,350 | Miscellaneous . , 5,159,996 

l^astoral and Dairying. 24,816,620 ■ 

Mining . . . 1,607,645 i Total Primary Products 58,729,361 

Forest .... 1,954,750 i Manufacturing — value 

added during proce.ss 38,330,232 

Total . 97,059,593 


II. Mining. 

The subjoined statement gives, from official returns, the quantities and 
values of minerals raised iu Victoria in 1920 and 1921 : — 




Quantity 

Value 



1920 

1921 

1920 

1921 

Gold . 

. oz. flne 

If) 2,702 

104,512 

£ 

648,969 

£ 

443,938 

Silver i 

• n 

6,231 

.5,204 

1,714 

802 

Coal . 

. tons 

442,241 

51 1,859 

464,739 

603,323 

Brown coal . 


102, (-82 

70,224 

04,180 

31,074 

Tin ore 


84 

80 

12,815 

11.901 

Antimony ore 

• f J 

901 

347 

14,238 

6,890 

Gypsum 

• 

3,303 

11,139 

1,690 

6,914 

Mugnoaite . 

• M 

151 

128 

453 

8-^4 

Kaolin 


2,130 

2,142 

2,264 

1,577 

Diatommceous 


1,000 

— 

6,000 

— 

Wolfram . 


7 

— 

355» i 


Pigment cla\s . 


637 

335 

339 

375 

Molybdenite 


48 

5 ^ 

3,610 

70 

Pho.sphate rock. 

• ^ 1 T i 

4,222 

1,541 

4,222 

1,541 

Fluorspar 

jj ! 

13 

196 

43 

025 

Maagitnese ore . 

1 

( 

• 

10 

1 

100 


1 Extracted from gold at Melb^u^ne Mint, 
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The total quantity of gold raised from 1851 to 1921 is estimated at 
70,860,269 oz. (fine), of an aggregate value of 300,994,47:1/. The estimated 
number of miners at work on the gold-fields in 1921 was 3,050. About 
2,004 persons were employed in coal -mining. Total mineral production, 
1921, 1,490,935/., compared with 1,607,645/. in 192(/. 

III. MANUrACTURES. 

The total number of manufactories, works, Ac., in 1920-21, was 6,632, of 
which 1,646 used steam or gas engines ; the aggregate horse-power used was 
182,143; the number of hands employed was 140,743; and the lands, 
buildings, machinery, and plant were valued at 35,492,735/. The value 
of materials used was 65,401,425/., and of articles ju'oduced or wmik done, 
106,008,294/. The wages paid (excluding working propr'xtor.s) amounted to 
21,377,216/. The manufactures are almost entirely for home consumption. 


Commerce aad Communications. 

The commerce of Victoria, exclusive of inter-State trade, is in- 
cluded in the statement of the commerce of the Commonwealtli of 
Australia. 

The total value of the imports and exports of Victoria, excluding 
inter- State trade, in six years, was : — 


Years 

1 Total Iniporta 
(Oversea) j 

Total Exports i 
(Oversea) '| 

Years 

Total Imports 
(Oversea) 

j Total Exports 

I (OvenBea) 

1013 

101 7-] 8 i 
rJ18-19 1 

! ^ i 

1 24,.?87,073 

21.113.f)88 i 
35,026, 311 

'£ :i 

17,835,395 " 

20,716,688 1 

28,005,159 il 

li 

1919- 20 • 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

33,788,287 

57,608.777 

34,610,776 

i 

£ 

43,124,940 

84, S7 1,961 
34,704,850 


The customs duties collected in 1920-21 amounted to 7,345,649/., equal 
to 21 per cent, of tlie total value of oversea imports. 

The chief exports are gold, wool, live-stock, cereals, butter, hides and 
skins, tallow, ami meat frozen or preserved. 

All tlie railways are the property of the State and are under the 
management of three commissioners appointed by the Government. The 
following are some railway statistics (for years ending .lime 30): — 


- 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Length of double lines . 

. (miles) 

328 

82S 

330 

330 

3S0 

,, single ,, 

Total length of lines 

3,848 

3,877 

3,915 

3,892 

8,992 


4,176 

4,205 

4,245 

4,222 

4,332 

Coat of construction 

. (1,000/.) 

38,300 

38,653 

38.945 

58 543 

89,149 

Passengers carried , 

. (1,000) 

111,792 

109,608 

117,467 

143,251 

146,851 

Ooo(l.«j carried . 

. (1,000 ton .s) i 

5,963 

6,231 

6,515 

7,771 

7,573 


Credit. 

A branch of the RoyaUMint w^as opened at Melbourne on June 12, ISIH, 
Up to Dec. 31, 1921, 39,363,069 oz. of gold, valued 164,311,113/., ‘was 
received at the mint, and gold coin and bullion issued of the vp.lue of 
154,146,962/. The minting of silver ctftn was commenced in January, 1916, 
and bronze coin in 1919. 

2 D 
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Oa June 30, 1922, the Savings Bank of Victoria (with which have been 
amalgamated the Post Ollicc Savings Banks) had 144 banks and branches with 
340 agencies at postofliccs in the State. There were (excluding the Common- 
wealth Savings Bank) 970,131 depositors, with a total balance of 45,968,222^. 
Tliere is a sinicial brauen of the Savings Bank, calloil the ‘ Advances Depart- 
ment,' whicii makes advances to farmers and others at 6 per cent, interest, 
these being re]»ayable by instalments extending over a term not exceeding 
31 i years. Tho requisite funds are raised by the issue of bonds, taken 
up eitlier by the Commissioners of Savings Banks or by the general public, 
and repayable by half-yearly drawings. The amount advanced during 
1920-21 was 2,236,925(.; and the total balance of loans at Juno 30, 1921, 
was 6, 758, 6 4 8i. 

During the Dfttjenibcr quarter of 1921 there were in Victoria 16 banks, 
])osscssing 760 branches and agencies, with notes in circulation, 88,665^., 
deposits 82,249,429/., the total li^l)ilitios being 83,741,022/. ; gold and 
silver, coined and in bars, and Australian notes, 16,929,527/. ; pro])erty, 
1,512,303/. ; advances, &c., 65,591,955/. ; total assets, 84,033,765/. Total 
paid-up capital, 36,001,087/. 

Books of Keference. 

Mineral Statistics of Victoria Annual Melbourne. 

Statistics of Friendly Societies in Victoria. Annual. Melbourne. 

Victorian Year Book. By A, M. Lanp:lit.on. Melbourne. 

Oflicial Year Book of tho Conimonwcalth of Australia. By C. H. WicUens. Melbourne. 

Year Book ol Au.sipilia, Gordon & i lot, eh, London and Melbourne, 

Handbook to Victoria, Melbourne, 1014, 

Orcoory (J. VV.), Geography of Victorica, Historical, Physical, and Political. Mel- 
bourne, 1907. • 

ytorLt (10.), Tho Governinont of Victoria, 

Smith (J.), Cyelopiodla of Viidoria, 190.3. 

Smith (11. B. ), Tho Aborigines of Victoria. 2 vols. London. 

Turner (H. O.), History of the Colony of Victoria. 2 vols. London, 1904. 

See also under Australia. 


QUEENSLAND 

Constitution and Government. 

Queensland, formerly a portion of New South AVales, was formed 
into a separate colony in 1859, and responsible government wa.s conferred. 
Tho power of making laws and imposing taxes is vested in a rnrlinmcnt 
of Olio House — tile Legislative Assembly, which comprises 72 members, 
returned from 72 electoral districts for three years, elected by ballul. 
Members of the Assembly are entitled to payment of 500/. per annum, with 
travelling expenses, and an allowance for stationery and postage. At the 
General Election of October, 1920, there wxre 455,728 persons registered as 
qualified to vote under the ‘ Electors Act Amendment Act of 1914.’ This 
provides for male and female adult franchise, a twelve months’ continuous 
residence in tho State being tho only proviso. 

Prior to 1922 there was also a Legislative Council, but this has been 
abolished. • 

Governor of Queensland. — Lieut;-Col. Sir Matthew Nathan^ P.C. (Ire.), 
G.C.M.G. (1920).- (Salary, 3,000/.) 

Lieutenant 'Governor, — lion. W. Lennon, ' 
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The Executive Council of Ministers consists (1922) of the following 
members : — 

Premier, Chief Secretary, Treasurer, c^d Vice-President of the Executive 
Council. — Hon. E. C. Theodore, 

Home Secretary. — Hon. W. McGormach, 

Secretary for Public Lands. — Hon. J. II. Coyne. 

Secretary for Mines. — Hon. A. J. Jones. 

Secretary for Railways. — Hon. J. Larcomhe. 

Secretary for Public Tnstruction.~*-Wct\\. J. Huxliam. 

Attoniey-Gcncrdl. The Hon. .Tolm Miillaii. 

Secretary for Agriculture and Stock. — Hon. W. N. Gillies. 

Secretary for Public Works, — Hon. William H. Sinilh, 

Minister ledliout Pojtfulio. — Hon. James Slo/yord. •* 

Each minister has a salary of 1,000L; tho Vice-President of the E.\e- 
cutive Council receives 300/. » 

Agent-General for QxLccnsland in Gr^at Britain. — J. Arthur Fihclly. 
Odicc. — 409 Strand, London Secretary, P. J. Dillon. 

Provision is made for Local Government by the subdivision of the State 
into areas denominated respectively cities, towns and shires. Those are 
under tho management of aldermen and councillors, who are elected by the 
ratepayers and are charged with tlic control of all matters of a parochial 
nature, more especially the construction and maintenance of roads and 
bridges within tlieir allotted areas. Shires for the most part consist of purely 
rural districts. 


'•'ho number and area of these subdivisions, together with the receipts and 
expenditure for the year 1920, were : — ^ 



No. 

Area in siiuaro 
miles 

Receipts 

i 

Expenditure 

i 

Capital Value 




£ 

£ 

£ 

Cities 

U 

207-5 

6*.*7,908 

! 843.703 

14,518,903 

Towns . 

5-5 

3H-5 

327, 53() 

i ?.30,717 

4,^31,744 

Shiies . 

134 

600,372 

I 814,834 

1 925,953 

49,051,635 

Totals . . j 

170 

600,804 

1,870.333 

1 2,106,373 

63,402,342 


Area and Population. 

Queensland comprises the whole north-eastern portion of the Australian 
continent, including the adjacent islands in tho Pacilic Ocean and in the Gulf 
of Carpentaria. Estimated area 670,500 English square miles, with a 
seaboard of 2,250 miles. In 1825 a branch penal settlement wais made at 
l^loreton Hay ; in 1842 free settlers were admitted to the country, and 
during the next twenty years great progress was apparent. 

Tho increase in the population at dilfcrent periods since 1846 has beeu-as 
follows : — 


Tears 

Population 

Equivalent 
increase 
per cent, 
per annum 

• ® 

V 

UJ 

Population 

' 

Equivalent 
increase 
per cent, 
per annum 

Years i Population 

j 

J 2 a 1 

1 « Q 
o u, f 

W 

1S46 

1850 

1861 

1864 

1865 

2,257 

18,544 

30,050 

61.467 

99,901 

— ! 1871 

72-16 ' 1876 

17-06 1881 

34 -83 1886- 

15-C3 189f 

1 120,104 

173,283 
213,525 • 
322,853 
393,718 

0-74 

8-85 

4-64 

10-24 

4-39 

loot 408,120 

1911 ! 605,813 

1921 ; 757,634 

• 

1 

2-78 

.2-16 

2-51 


2 D 51 
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At tlio census of April, 1921, the population consisted of 399,610 males, 
and 358,024 females. Tho estimated population on December 31, 1921, was 
770,016 (405.593 males, 361,423 ^females). In 1911 there wore 6,138 male 
and 576 female Chinese ; 1,865 male and 400 female ‘ rolyiiesians * ; 1,428 
male and 75 female Japanese ; 4,573 persons of other Asiatic, Ac., races. 
In addition there were 5,145 male and 3,542 female full-blooded Aborigines 
living in a civilised manner. Tho total number of aborigines has been 
estimated at 20,000. 

* As to occupation the population in d911 was classified as follows : — Pro- 
fessional class, 17,653; domestics, 26,570; commercial, 34,564; industrial, 
68,262 ; transportand communication, 23,142 ; agricultural, ynistoral, mining, 
Ac., 101,904 ; indefinite, 4,890 ; independent, 2,758 ; de[)endent class 
(wives, cldldrcn*^cholars, students, (iey)eiulcnt relatives, Ac.), 326,070. 

Of the total po])ulation, 1911, 382,216 persons (exclusive of aborigines) 
were born in tlie State; 65,266 iiuKngland ; 31,599 in Ireland ; 20,530 in 
Scotland; 2,620 in AVales ; 38,921 in N. S. AVales ; 15,943 in Victoria; 
3,348 in S. Australia; 482 in W. Australia: 1,798 in Tasmania; 3,987 
other Australians, including ‘Australia’ nudefjned : 2,576 in New ZealaTui ; 
11,979 in Cennany ; 2,641 in Denmaik ; 1,054 in Sweden ; 685 in Norway. 

The following table shows the births, deaths, and marriages for live years: — 


Years 

Total Births 

Illegitiinate 

Deaths 

1 Marriages j 

Excess of Births 

1917 

19,787 

967 

6,5r.5 

! 4,S(i8 

13,232 

1918 

19,560 

1,046 

7,158 

i 4,821 ' 

12,102 

1919 

18,699 

1 1.074 

8,860 

! 5,431 

9,839 

1920 i 

20,257 

1,817 

7,946 

1 6,070 

12,311 

1921 

20,333 1 

1,059 

7,143 

5,965 

13,190 


The immigration and emigration, inclndiTig arrivals and departures by 
sea and by rail across tlie border, and of Expeditionary Forces, liavc been as 
follows :—lTunngratiou, 1917, 123,213 ; 1918, 110,878 ; 1919, 79,005 ; 1920, 
89,299; 1921, 84,364. Kmigration, 1917, 118,138; 1918, 104,749; 1919, 
58,862; 1920, 89,099; 1921,^81,802. 

r>risl)jine, the cayhtal, bad in 1921 a ymiuilation, within a ten mile 
radius, of ‘200,699. At the census, 1921, other towus eoutaiued : Kock- 
liampton, 24,182; Townsville, 21,348; Maryborough, 10,635; (lympic, 
6.519; Ipswich, 20,. 526 : Toowoomba, 20,702; Cliartcrs Towers, 9,499; 
Bundaberg, 9,276; Mt. Morgan, 7,214. 

Religion. 

There is no State Church. Previous to 1861 valuable grant.s of land had 
been made to the y^rincipal religions denominations, which they still retain. 
The following were the numbers in 1011 : — Church of England, 212,702; 
Church of ivome, 137,086 Presbyterian, 75,560 ; Methodist, 59,920 ; 
Lutheran, 24,235 ; Baptist 13,715 ; other Christian sects, 90,556 ; Jews, 
672 other Non Christians, 5 518 ; no religion, 1,906 ; ,,unsy)ecified, Ac., 
21,893. 

. Instruction. 

Primary secular education Is free and compulsory. According to 
the marriage .^statistics, 99 ’99 yier cent, of persons married during 
1921 were able to rcavl and w’rito. The Public Exy)euditure on account 
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of education for the year‘^921 was 1,890,683/., and for 1922 the sum of 
1,299,848/. has been provided by the State. During the year 1921 there 
were 1;663 State schools (including 12 high schools) in operation, with 
4,173 teachers, and an average daily attendance of 99, *152 pupils. Secondary 
education is provided for by 10 grammar schools, 6 for boys and 4 for girls, 
with, in 1921, 108 teachers and an average attendance of 1,649 pupils ; 
12 ‘ High Schools’ with 135 teachers and 1,511 scholars. There were besides 
165 private schools, with 966 teachers, and an average daily attendance of 
20,256 pupils. The Government grants annually a considerable number 
of scholarships, tenable for three years, to the various grammar schools. 
There were 17 technical schools in 1921 with 11,993 distinct students. The 
Queensland University (established in 1911) in Brisbane, had, at the end 
of 1921, 8 professors and 20 lecturers, Ac., with 316 students on the roll. 

• 

Justice and Crime. 

.Justice is administered by Supremo Courts, Magistrates’ Courts, and 
Courts of Petty Sessions. In tlieso last Justices of the Peace sit, presided 
over in the more important centres by Police magistrates. The Supreme 
Court consists of a Chief Justice and six puisne judges. The total number 
of persons convicted of serious offences by the Superior Courts in 1921 was 
338, and the summary convictions at petty sessions in 1921 numbered 
15,288 (excluding 7,191 cases of bail estreated). lucluding penal establish- 
ineuts, there were, at the end of 1921, 11 prisons, with 380 male and 13 
feiii kIq prisoners. The total police force, including native troopers, 
averages about 1,176 men. • 


Pauperism, Pensions, etc. 

Charitable iustitutions are maintained by public subscription, supple- 
mented by State endowment ; hospitals, benevolent asylums, an institution 
for the blind, deaf, and dumb, refuges and homes helped. Old Age 
and Invalidity Pensions are now payable by tlie Cominonweallh. The 
number of Old Age Pensioners in the State at June 80, 1922, was 13,478, 
and of Invalid Pensioners, 5,152. The number of War Pensioners at the 
same <iate was 23,782 (including dependants). Maternity allowance was paid 
to 20,403 mothers during 1921-22, 


Finance. 


The following table shows the net revenue and expenditure of Queens- 
land during live years ending June 30 ; — 


- 

1917-18 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 ' 

Revenue . * 

Expenditure . 

8,491,482 j 
8,900,93^ 

£ 

9,415,643 

9,587,532 

£ 

11.294.000 

11.267.000 

£ 

12,601,031 

12,591,201 

12,311,378 

12,499,970 


Estimates, 1922-23 : — revenue, 12,202,700/, ; expenditure, 12,779,540/. 
The gross income from or ejtpenditure^ou account of Dojiartments under 
the control of the Commonwealth is not included. 

The following were the cnief sources from which revenue was received 
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(luring 1921-22: — Net amount from Commoijl^ealth, 951,178/.; stamp 
duty, 604,739/. ; income tax, 2,194,361/.; licences, 87,288/. ; land tax, 
480,518/. ; from land — rent, pas^^ral occupations, 604,659/. ; other rents 
and sale of land, 910,8*/6/. ; from railways, 5,125,340/. 

The chief items of expenditure during 1921-22 were as under : — Interest 
on public debt, 3,286,096/. ; public instruction, 1,295,606/. ; treasurer’s de- 
partment, 373,592/. ; public lands department, 280,660/. ; department of 
a^'riculturc, 126,640/. ; cost of workiii^ railways, 4,868,362/. The total 
expenditure from loans, mostly on public works, was 2,599,573/., of which 
the principal items were railways. 1,168,489/. ; soldiers’ setthmient, 
469,201/. ; loans to local bodicis, 423,347/. 

The estimated, value of landed property in 1921 for assessment for Local 
Covernment purposes was 68,402,342/. This includes lands leased from 
the Crown for pa.storal purposes, the les.socs’ interest in which has been 
capitalised for assessment purposed at 8,340,583/., but is exclusive of 
unoccupied Crown lands, the property of local bodies, reserves for public 
purposes, and lands upon which are erected buildings for public worship. 

The gross public debt of the State amounted, on June 30, 1922, to 
85,691,228/. 

Defence. 

For Defence, see under Gommonwealth of Australia. 

Production and Industry. 

Of the total area of the StStte, 17,152,428 acres (1921) have been alienated : 
in process of alienation, under deferred payment system, are 8,280,296, 
leaving 403,687,276 acres still the property of the Crown, or about 94 07 
per cent, of the total area. The receipts from the sale of land up to the end 
of 1921 amounted to 10,360,458/. Land is made available for selection in 
the following modes and classes: — (1) Agricultural Selections — i,c., Per- 
petual Lease Selections ; (2) Grazing Selections — Ac., Grazing Homesteads 
and Grazing Farms ; and (3) Perpetual Lease Prickly-pear Selections. Tlje 
largest area that may bo acquired by any one person as a Perpetual I^ease 
Selection is 2,560 acre.s. The annual rent for the first 15 years of the term 
is per cent, of the notified capital value. The greate.st area which may 
be applied for or held as a Grazing Homestead or a Grazing Farm is 60,000 
acres. The term may be any number of years not exceeding 28. A Grazing 
Farm must be continuously occupied din ing the whole term of the lease by 
the selectors residing on it personally or by bailiff ; and it must be enclosed 
with a substantial fence within three years from the issue of the licence to 
occupy. The area of a Prickly-pear Selection must not exceed 2,560 acres. 
During the first period of the lease no rent is payable, but the prickly-pear 
must bo regularly eradicated and the land kept clear ; thereafter the rent is 
1 J per cent, of the notified capital value. 

A large proportion of the area is leased in squatting runs for pastoral 
purposes, amounting to 201,010,760 acres in 1921, besides !78,658,048 acres 
in grazing farms anil homesteads, and 33,526,240 acres under occupation 
licence. The live-stock in 1921 numbered 747,543 horses, 7,047,370 cattle, 
18,402,399 sheep, and 145,083 pigs. The total area under cultivation in 
1921«was 1,505,256 acres, and of this 804,507 acres were under crops, besides 
which 469,914 acres are laid dowil with permanent artificial pasture. The 
wool production, expressed as greasy, in 1918 was 113,777,272 lbs. ; 1919, 
118,035,461 lbs. ; 1920, 114,809,963 lbs. ; lJi21, 132,579,733 lb.s. 
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A considerable area colfeists of natural forest, eucalypti, pine and cedar 
being the timbers mostly in demand, although a considerable quantity of 
more ornamental woods are utilised by oafenet makers. Tlic amount of wood 
cut in the various saw mills in 1921, was (in luperfieial feet) : — pine, 
73,554,024 ; cedar, 011,657 ; hardwood, 30,026,956 ; other, mostly cabinet 
timber, 9,004,653 ; number of railway sleepers, 168,857. Forest reservations 
total 4,043,482 acres (1921). 

The quantity actually cut for all purposes is nearly double these quantities. 

The crops, &c., in two years were as follows : — 



Acres 


Yield 


1920 

1021 

1020 

1021 

Maize .... 

115,805 

135,031 

2,012,864 

2,907,754 bushels 

Wheat .... 

177,.H20 

104,070 

3,707,3.57 

3,025,786 

Barley .... 

15,! >08 

7,730 

317.511 

133,885 

Oats 

4, GOO 

2,274 

103,033 

34,400 ,, 

16,704 tons 

Potatoes 

8,770 

1>,553 

10,068 

Sweet Potato<‘.s 

1,271 

1,9.48 

4,358 

0,00!> ,, 

Ifay .... 

94,212 

08,155 

110,700 

138,075 ,, 

57,703 gallons 

Wine .... 

— 

— 

71,403 

Bananas. 

8,081 

0,873 

1,108,121 

1,742,786 bunches 

Pincai)t)le8 

3,009 

.3,056 

'826,606 

870,101 dozens 

Oranges .... 

4,210 

4,153 

209.324 1 

2.55,818 bushels 

Tobacco 

228 

198 

122,823 

140.094 lbs. cured loaf 

Cofiee .... 

20 

10 

12,120 

1^1,034 lbs. 

Arrowroot 

630 

068 

7,302 

14,010 tons of tubers 

Pub pkins and luolons . 

4,038 

10,109 

11,470 

33,040 tons 

Cotton .... 

106 

2,802 

57,065 

040 126 Ihs., unginned 

Sugar cane, crushed 

80,142 

122,0.50 

1,330,455 

2, 287, IK) tons of canes 

Sugar, made . 

— 

— 

167,401 

282,105 tons 

Spirits distilled from 
molasses (Potable) . 

■ __ 



6,57,340 

— proof gallons 

Ditto (Moth.) 

— , 

— 

156,160 

> > M 

Green Fodder 

142,554 

j 147,135 

712,770 

735,075 jO 

Knsilago 

— 

1 — 

1 15,470 

12.928 ,0 


Total value of all crops, 1920, 10,386,233/. ; 1921, 10,514,659/. 

There are several coal mines in the State, the produce of which amounted 
to 954,763 tons in 1921, valued at 831,483/. Gold-fields were discovered in 
1858 ; and from the commencement of gold mining to the end of 1921 the 
production amounted to 19,741,010 fine ounces, of the value of 83,854,426/. 
The quantity and value of the minerals raised in the years 1920 and 1921 
were : — 


Gold (fine) 

Silver 

Copper . 

Coal 

Tin . . 

Wolfram * 

Lead 

Molybdenite . 
Limestone (flux) 
Ironstone ,, 
Opals and gems 
Scheelite-W olfrani 
Fireclay . 

Bismuth 


1020 I 1921 


Ozs. 

£ 

Ozs. 

£ 

11.5, 2.30 

489,701 

i 40,376 

171, 50t 

274,235 

Ton.**. 

70,401 

1 195,328 

Tons. 

30,111 

15,807 

1,. 551, 995 

2,428 

168,560 

1,100,913 

841, .551 

954,763 

831.483 

1,486 

252,0.54 

1,050 

987471 

81 

14,027 

6 

280 

1,709 

65,098 

1,057 

24,077 

29 

13,333 ' 

9 

2,187 

105,008 

42 921 

«3,275 

31,518 

19,709 

24,852 ; 

• 66,331 

4,061 

5,970 

— 

1 

' 47,024 

2 

402 

— ■ • ! 

— 

7,539 

2,188 

1,091 ! 

589 

1 

530 

— 

21 
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rr- 

1920 

1921 


62 a. i £ 

Ozs. 

£ 

Biftmuth and Wolfram . ^ . 

49 i 4,756 

— 


Manganese .... 

15 ; 60 

833 

4,710 

/Arsenic 

805 i 16,760 

220 

12,825 

Marble 

423 i 2,811 

374 

8,093 

Fluorspar .... 

003 809 

.536 

1,609 

Pbnspbate Uock . 

} — 

369 

1,570 

Cfobult .... 

__ 4 

1 86 

21,332 

Otlier mineraU 

1,144 1 .514 i 

1 

— 

Total Value of above . 

— 1 3,462,214 1 

- 

1,456,436 


From the commencement of gold mining to end of 1921, the production 
amounts to 19,741,010 ozs. of the yaluo of 83,854,426/., and the aggregate 
value of all mining to 135,636,2857. 

In the vvostern portion of the State water is comparatively easily found 
by sinking artesian bores. Up to June 30, 1921, 3,874 bores were recorded 
as having been sunk. Total depth bored, 658*2 miles. The continuous 
yield of water is estimated at 300,140,000 gallons per diem ; 1,254 bores are 
flowing and supplies are pumped from 1,528 others. 


Commerce and Shipping. 

The commerce of Queensland, exclusive of inter-State trade, is com- 
prised in the Statement of the Commerce of the Commonwealth of 
Australia. « 

The total value of the oversea imports and exports of Queensland in 
recent years is given in the following table : — 


Years | 

Imports 

Exports 1 

j Years 

1 Imports 

Exports 1 

1 

1916- 17 

1917- 18=*; 

1918- 192; 

£ 

6,263,102 

4,492,746 

6,075,674 

1 

£ 

14, .542, 270 
10,960,411 
12,447,416 

1 

11919-20 
i 1920-21 

T921-22 

!■ 

7,218,694 
! 11.840,442 
8,639,446 

£ 

14,403,92*2 

15,171,719 

17,573,103 


1 Kxcludmi.' live-stock, borderwrise, 191()-17, 1,479,78.31 ; 1917-18, 1,909,5261. ; 1918-19, 
1,876,957/.; 1919-20, 2,385,404/.; 191:0-21,6,239,130/.; 1921-22, 2,488,3(51/. 

2 Excluding bullion and specie. 


Trade with other Australian States has ceased to be recorded by the 
Commonwealth Authorities. 

In 1921-22 the net customs revenue amounted to 2,330,1187., including 
excise 982 4677.. or about 26*97 per cent, of the total value of oversea impoits. 
The chief exports are copper, tin, coal, meat (preserved or frozen), hides, 
skins, tallow, wool, and sugar. 

The registered shipjiiug in 1921 consisted of 145 sailing vessels of 6,193 
net ttns, and (including river steamers) 110 steamers of 20,095 net tons ; 
total, 255 vessels of 26,288 net tons. * 

* For Shipping, Railways, Posts and Telegraphs see under Commonwealth 
of Australia. 


, Banks. 

There are '10 hanks established in ’^Queensland (excluding the 
Commonwealth Bunk), of which the follow'gug are the statistics for the 
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end of 1921 : — Due to the Treasury on account of notes issued by the 
Govenlfinent throu^^h the banks, nil; deposits, 26,856,068^. ; total 
liabili^es, 27,800,169^. ; coin and bullion, 2.066, 728^. ; advances, 
21,142|741/. ; landed property, 790,173/.; total* assets, 29,266,859/. 
The Qommonwealth Savings Bank had in Queensland at Dec. 31, 1921, 
331,792 depositois, and 19,109,233/. in deposits. 


Books of Beference. 

A, B.C. of Queensland Statistics. By G. Torter, Registrar Genoral. Annual. Brisbane. 
Statistical Register of Queensland. By G. Porter, Registiar General. Annual. 
Brisbane •• 

Queensland Official Year-Book. Brisbane, IPOl. 

Our First Flalf Centnry. A Review of Queensland Progress. Brisbane, 1909. 

Reiiorts from the Registrar General on 7ital Statistics, and on Agricultural and 
Pastoral Statistics. By G. Porter, Registrar General. Annual Brisbane. 

Reports of the I)ei*artment of Agriculture, OoiiiTuissioner for Railways, Department 
of Mines, of Geological Survey, Department of Public Lands, Department of Public 
Instruction, &c. Annual. Brisbane. 

Berna]fs (0. A.), Queensland Politics during Sixty Years (1850-1910). Brisbane, 1010. 
yac^(U. L ), Norttiuiost Australia. London, 1021. 

Kennedy (K. B.). Tho Blaek Police of Queensland. Loudon, 1002. 

Mathew (J ), Two Representative Tribes of Queensland. London, 1014. 

Parker (0,), The Mining History of Qiieeii.slaud. Melbourne, 1908. 

Puj^;t’«Queonsland Almanac, Court Guide, Gazetteer, <bc. Annual. Brisbane. 

Roth (J. W. K.), Ethnological Studies among North-WestCentral Aborigines. Brisbane. 
See also under Australia. 

dany works relating to Queensland can be obtained from the Agent- 
General in London. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

Constitution and Government. 

South Australia was formed into a British Province by Letters Patent 
of February, 1836, and a partially elective Legislative Council was estab- 
lished in 1861. The present Constitution bears date October 24, 1856. 
It vests tho legislative power in a Parliament elected by the people. 
The Parliament consists of a Legislative Council and a House of Assembly. 
The former is composed of twenty members. Every three years 
half the members retire, and their places are supplied by new members 
elected from each of the five districts into which the State is divided 
for this purpose. The executive has no power to dissolve this body. 
Tho qualifications of an elector to the Legislative Council are, to be 
twenty-one years of age, a natural born or naturalised subject His 
Majesty, and Ivivo been on the electoral roll six months, besides having 
a freehold of 60/. value, or a leasehold of 201. annual value, or occupying, a 
dwelling-house the rent of which is not less than 17/. per annum, or' a 
registered proprietor of a Crown lease with improvemeifts to the value of at 
least 60/., the property of the elector ; h(^d teacher of a college or school re- 
siding on premises ; postmai^er or postmistress residing ,in the building ; 
railway station master residen^Ain premises ; member of police force in charge 
of a statlop ; officiating minis of religion. By the Constitution Amend- 
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meut Act, 1894, the franchise was extended to women, who voted for the 
iirst time at the General Kleetion of April 25, 1896. There were 87,283 
(21,465 wornenl registered elector* in 1921. The qualification fora member 
of Council is merely ‘that he bo thirty years of age, a natural born or 
naturalised subject, and a resident in the State for three years. Each 
member of the Council and also of the House of Assembly, receives 400Z. per 
annum and a free pass over Government railways. A member’s salary was 
i^cretsed from 200Z. per annuln on December 1, 1921. 

The House of Assembly consists of 46 members elected for 3 years, 
representing 19 electoral districts. The qualifications for an elector are 
that of having been on the electoral roll for 6 months, and of having 
arrived at 21 yegirs of age ; and the qualifications for a member are the 
same. There were 272,102 registered electors in 1921. Judges and 
ministers of religion are ineligible for election as members. The election 
of members of both houses takes pljfce by ballot. 

The executive is vested in a Governor appointed by the Crown and an 
Executive Council, consisting of 6 responsible ministers and the Chief Justice 
ofthe Supreme Court. 

Oovernor of South Australia. — Major-General Sir George Tom Moles- 
wortli ltrid{fes, K.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O., Aug., 1922. 

The Chief Justice (Hon. Sir George J. K. Murray ^ K.C.M.G., 2,000^.) 
being also Lieutenant-Governor, acts during the absence of the Governor, 

The Governor has a salary of 5,000/. per annum. The departments of 
the Public Service are controlled by the following ministers : — 

Premier and Attorney 'General. — Hon. Sir Henry N. Barwcll, K.C.M.G., 
M.P. 

Chief Secretary and Minister of Marine — Hon. J. G. Bice^ M.L.C. 

Treasurer and Minister of Hail ways and Industry. — Hon. W. Hagne^ M. P. 

Commissioner of Public WorkSy ^[incs and Education, — Hon. T. Pascocy 

M.L.O. 

Minister of Agriculture. — Hon. G. F. JenkinSy M.P. 

Commissioner of Ciuwn Lands and Immigration and Minister uj 
Irrigation and Repatriation. — Hon. G. R. Laffer, M.P. 

The provision for the payment of Ministers was increa^^ed from 5,000/. to 
7,750/. to date from Derember 1, 1921. They are jointly and individually 
responsible to the Legislature for all their official acts, as in the United 
Kingdom. 

AgenIGcneral for South Australia in London. — E. Lucas. 


Area. 

The total area of South Australia is 380,070 square miles. The ori- 
ginal boundaries of the State, according to the statute of 4 & 5 Will. IV. 
cap. 95, were fixed between 132° and 141° E. long, for the eastern and 
westei»n boundaries, the 26° of S. iat. for the northern limit, and for the South 
the Southern Ocean. The boundaries were subsequently^jxtended, under 
the statute of 24 and 25 Victoria, cup. 44. By, Royal Letters Patent, dated 
July 6, 1863, all ,tho territory lying northward of 26° S. latitude and 
between the i29th and 138th degrees of East longitude, and now known as 
the Northern Territory (see belovw) and covering 523,620 square miles, was 
added, but on • January 1, 1911, this Tei^^-itory was transferred to the 
Commonwealth. 
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The settled part of the State is divided into counties, hundreds, muni- 
cipalities, and district councils, the last being the most general, as they 
cover most of the settled districts. The ratepayers have the power of levying 
rates, Ac., and applying the funds for road-making and other purposes. 
There are 49 counties proclaimed, covering 53,825,920 acres. This area 
covers the settled portion of the State, 41, 185,184 acres ]>cing in occupation. 
Outside this area there are three extensive pastoral districts — the western, 
northern, and north-eastern, covering 189,418,880 acres, 92,921,788 being 
under pastoral leases, with a population of less than 5,000. There are 55 
municipalities and 150 district councils. 


Population. 

Population (exclusive of aborigines) : — 


Date of 

.. 

Knuuieration | 

Males 

184ti . . ^ ' 

12,670 

1850 . 

43,720 

8o,334 

18G<3 . 

1870 . 

110,491 

1801 . 

166,801 

1901 . 

184,422 

1011 . 

207,368 

102! . . . i 

248,293 


Population 


Females 

Total 

9,720 

1 

22,890 

42,101 

85,821 

78,118 

163,452 

102,780 

I 213,271 

153,630 j 

1 320,431 

178,182 

362,604 

201,200 1 

408,658 

247,043 ! 

1 495,336 


On previous Census 


Numerical 

Increase 

Increase 

per cent. 

5,024 

28‘'6" 

22,121 

34-7 

36,622 

28-8 

27,645 

140 

40,566 j 

14-5 

42,173 ! 

13-2 

45,954 I 

1 12-7 

86,778 

1 21-2 


The population of the State, June 30, 1922, \vas estimated at 505,069, 
Population of the city of Adelaide and suburbs, 1921, 260,542. 

The number of full-blooded aborigines in the State has been estimated at 
1,609. Living in a wild state beyond the reach of civilization there are 
many more. 

The following are the statistics of births, deaths, and marriages for five 
years : — 


- ' 

Birtbs 

Marriages j 

Deaths 

Excess of 
Births 

1914 

12,905 I 

: 4,009 i 

4,713 

8,192 

1918 

11,357 ! 

3,190 ! 

! 3,855 ; 

4,390 j 

6,967 

1919 

11,060 i 

5,475 

5,685 

1920 

1 12,023 : 

4,881 1 

5,083 j 

6,945 

1921 

11,974 1 

1 4,383 1 

4,982 1 

6,992 


South Australia is a healthy country, with a good climate, and has a 
high birth and low death rate. Birth-rate, 24*07, death-rate, 10*02, marriage- 
rate, 8*81 per 1,000 of population in 1921, Infantile mortality, 65*39 per 
1,000 births, one of the lowest rates in the world. 

Of the total number of births in 1921, 375 were illegitimate. 


Religion. ^ 

• y 

The aggregate number of churches and chapels in t},^e State in 1920 was 
1,780. At the census of 1911 the numbers belonging to the leading denomina- 
tions were as follows: — Church of England, 113,781 ; Roman Catholic, 50,964 ; 
Methodists, 100,402 ; Lutherans, 26,681 ; Baptists, 21,86Sf ; Presbyterians, 
22,667 ; Congregationalist8,^i3,357 ; Church of Christ, 9,324 ; Salvation 
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Army, 3,836; other Christians, 23,769 ; Jews, 765 ; Mohammedans, 440 ; 
Contucians, &c., 226; other non-Christian, 2,143 ; not stated, 18,441. No 
aid from the State is given for religious purposes. 

Education. 

Pulilic instruction (primary, secondary, technical) is under tlie charge 
of the Educational Department. Teachers are ]>aid from the general revenue, 
public lands being set apart for educatfonal purjjoses. Education is secular, 
free, and compulsory. The Government grants exhibitions and scholarshi}>s, 
carrying the holders to higher schools and universities. In 1921 there 
were 1,004 schoojs, 22 being high schools, 13 domestic art and 8 woodwork 
centres ; the number of chilthen under instruction during 1921 was 79,769. 
There is a training college for teachers. The University of Adelaide, incor- 
porated in 1874, is aiitliorised to gratit degrees in arts, law, music, medicine, 
dentistry, and science. There are several denominational secondary schools. 
There were 171 private schools, with 13,951 ])U])ils, in 1921. There are a 
scliool of mines ajid industries in Adelaide, with 5 branelies in the larger 
country centres, 5 vSoIdiers’ Vocational Schools, 1 Scliool of Arts and Crafts, 
and Appreiitico Classes. The Public Library, Museum, Art Gallery, and 
Local Institutes are sup])orted or assi.-^ted by tlie State. 

Justice and Crime. 

There is one su])reme court, a court of vice-admiralty, 5 courts of insol- 
vency, and over 100 local courtvS and ]>olicc magistrates' courts. There are 
circuit courts held at seveml [daces. There were 97 convictions for felonies 
and misdemeanours in the Higher Courts and 8,968 in the Magistrates’ Courts, 
in 1921. The total number of persons in gaols at the end of 1921 was 262. 

Old Age Pensions. 

Old Age and Invalidity Pensions are now paid by the Commonwealth 
Government. The niind»er of pensioners in South Austrnlia at June 30, 
1922, was; Old Age, 10,014 ; Invalid, 2,499 ; M^ar, 14,210. 

For Defence, under Commonwealth of Audralia. 

Finance. 

Revenue and expenditure for six years 


Years ended 
June 30 1 

Revenue | 

Kxpeuditure ; 

Years ended j 
J line 30 

Revenue 

Expenditure 



' £ ' •! 


£ 

£ 

1014 . , : 

4.822,700 1 

4,004,120 

1020 , . i 

6,582,788 

6.457,039 

lOlS 

r),:)20,220 i 

5.500,410 1 

1 1021 . . i 

7,151.360 

7,54.3.640 

1019 

& 708,314 

5,870,807 i 

1022 . . 1 

7,771,752 

7,826,241 


, Most of the revenue is derived from inland revenue, railw^ays, and 
territorial rccci[)ts, while most of the expenditfiro is on account of public 
works, railways, anti interest on public debt. 

l^ie public debt of the State, dating from 1852, amounted, on June 30, 
1921, to 48,r)5(i,552Z. Over hall of the pu^Mic debt has been spent on 
railw^ays, waterworks, and telegraphs. ^ 
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Production and Industry. 

Of the total area of South Australia (243,214,800 acres), 13,954,977 
acres were alienated and in jjrocess of alfbnation miller systems of deferred 
])ayinents on June 30, 1921. Altogether a}>out 110,000,000 acres arc uii- 
oi’cupied. The freehold and leasehold land in South Australia amounts 
to 131,000,000 acres, of which 5,000,000 acres are under cultivation cacli 
year. 

Value of production, 1920-21^ — (Tops, 19, 981, 4 7 H. ; manufacture^, 
7,837,310/. ; pastornl, 5,624,217/. ; miuenils, 1,151,742/. : dairying ami 
})oulLry, 3,498,101/. ; fisheries and game, foicstry, etc., 958,332/. Grand 
totnl, 39,054,203/., cipial to 8f)/. per liead of population. 

The chief crops in two years wore : — 



Acres 

(1920-21) 

Ai'i'os 1 

1 

n Quantities 
(1920-21) 

Quantities 
! (19*21-22) 

Wl)eat . . i 

2,1(;7,0'1(> 

2, .*18 4,01*2 1 

.31.258,914 bushel.s 

2 1,940, ,525 busliels 

Partly . . 

2u2,C79 

171,9-;s i 

.•q9 10,002 ,, 

j 3 132,770 „ 

Oats . . . 1 

107,001 

1*29 572 j 

2.331,007 

i 1,273, *291 

Hay ... 

570,80,') 1 

501,.^’*2:i i 

709,050 tons 

070,440 tons 

Vines . . i 

i 

30,601 

1 1 

! 1 

7,893,345 gallons 1 

i 0,370,310 gsllons* 

i 


1 Of Wine (value, 1021-2*2, •>6},41.3^). 


Mread-stulTs exported 1921-22 beyond tlie Commonwealth, 8,403,389/., 
ami pastoral products, 3,973,171/. 

Fruit culture is oxten.sively carried on, and animally about 130,000 cwt. 
of dried fruit, 1,250,000 eases of fresh fruit, ami 5,600,000 gallons of wine are 
produced, large ([uaniitie.s of whicliare exported to oversea countries, chiefly 
to the United Kingdom. The chief fruit crops, besides grapes, are currants, 
apples, apricots, peache.s, almonds, orange.s, lemons, olives, clierrics, pears, 
plums, quinces, strawberries, raspberric.s. The live stock in June, 1921, 
consisted of 268,187 horses, 376,399 cattle, 6,359,946 sheep, and 78,395 
pigs. An area of over 150,000 square miles is held under pastoiul 
leases. 

The mineral wealth as yet discovered consists chiefly of copper, silver and 
gold. The value of copper j^roduced in 1921 was 106,370/. (32,657,093/. of 
copper has been produced since the foundation of the State); gold, 11,163/. ; 
ironstone flux, 628,770/. ; phosphate rock, 6,203/.; crude salt, 127,107/. ; 
gypsiun, 29,427/. Inclnding other minerals, the total value was 944,052/. 
Grand total to date, 39,968,485/. 

In 1921 there were 1,438 factoric.s in the State, emjdoying 30,430 hands. 
Wages and salaries amounted to 4,866,211/. Gross value of output, 
20,454.539/. ; niachinory, land and Imildings, Ac., valued at 8,968,914/. 

A now government department, known as the Deparlraent of Cliemistry, 
has been establi.shrd for the jmrposc of fostering new industries by the 
utilisation of products at Ijand and there is also an Advisory Bo-yd of 
Science and IiiiUistry. 


Commerce and Shipping. 

The Commerce of South Au.stralia, e;|clusive of inter-Slate trade, is com- 
prised in the statement of th(|Commerco of Australia givers under the head- 
ing of the Commonwealth. 
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Oversea imports and exports : — 


Years 


• 

1 Years 1 



ended June 

Imports • 

Export* 

1 ended : 

Import* 

Exports 

80 


! June 30 

1 ■ 




* £> 

£ 

1 

£ 

£ 

1913^ ' 

7,348,340 

9,809,763 

11 1919-20 

1 .920-21 

\ 7,473.893 

1 20,530,355 

TI917-8 ; 

4,180,013 

4,689,079 

1 12,381,973 

1 17,669,658 

1918-9 ' 

6,496,441 

11,570,470 

1: 1921-22 

! 9,047,212 

! 14,761,915 


1 Calendar } ear. 


The chief exports of the State are wool, wheat, wheat-flour, copper and 
other minerals, meats, butter, honey, wine, fruits (fresli and dried), skins and 
liides, tallow, leather, and manures.* 

In 1920-21, 947 vessels of 2,887,035 tons entered, and 913 vessels of 
2,918,848 tons cleared the j)orts of the State. 

The State j»ossesses about 44,000 miles of made roads. There arc (1922) 
3,400 miles of railway in the State, including the Transcontinental Bailway 
M’hich has been built from Port Augusta in South Australia to Kalgoorlic 
in Western Australia, and which, in connection with various State lines, oom- 
j)letos a tlii’ough rail connection between Brisbane, on tlie east coast , and 
Fremantle on the west coast. Of the Transcontinental line, which is of 
4 ft. 8'Jiii. gauge, 600 mih'-s are within the borders of South Australia, 
There are several good harbours, and the river Murray (navigable for 2,000 
miles) is used for conveying the produce grown on the irrigation sottlemonts 
along its banks. In the citj’ and suburbs arc 114 miles of electric tramways. 


Banks. 

There are 9 banking associations in addition to the Commonwealth 
Governraent Bank. In 1922 their deposits w’cre 20,226, 698^. 

The Savings Bank is managed by a board of trustees appointed by the 
Government, and has 31 branches and 309 agencies. On June 30, 1922, there 
were 329,711 depositors, with a total balance of 14,795,1 31 L Tlie Com- 
monwenlth Savings Bank (not included above) had 46,895 depositors and 
2,090,652/, deposits at the same date. Penny Savings Banks, agencies at 
schools, 677, depositors, 37,894, dej)Osits, 46,024/. 

The total banking de]>o.sits, 37,158,505/, averaged 73/. per head. Over 
SO ])er cent, of the [lopulalion have savings bank accounts. 


Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning 
South Australia. 

Am^ial Statesman’s Pocket Year Book. 

Annual Statistical Register. 

^ Handbook of South Australia. Adelaide, 19*J2. 

Black more (Vj. O), The Law of the Constitution of South Australia. Adelaide, 1894. 
Blaeket (John), The liarly History of South Australia. Adelaide, 1907.— History of 
South^ustralia. 2ud edition. Adelaide, 1911. 

<4or<ion(D. J.), The (Central Stat«. -.South Australia: Its History, Progress, and 
Resources. Adelaide, 1903.— The Nile of Australia : ^Nature’s Gateway to the Interior. 
Adelaide, 1990.— Omcial Year Book of South AustraliaV Adelaide, 1913. 

(H.), The Founding of South Australia. E«/Aed by K. Hodder. London, 1898. 
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It)f'xn (V. H.), South Australia, a Handbook of Information for Settlers, Tourists 
and Otliers, Adelaide, lOi’L*. 

Searcy (Alfred), In N« util eni Seas. 1904, — In Australian Tropics, Adelaide, 1909. 
Vivifnvf (May), Sunnv South Australia. Adel^de, 1908. 

-See also under Australia. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

Constitution and Government. 

In 1791 V^ancouver, in the Discovery^ took formal possession of the 
country about Kiii^j George Sound. In 1826 the Government of New South 
Wales sent 20 convicts and a detachment* of sohiiers to King George Sound 
and formed a settlerdcnt then called Fredericks Town. In 1827 Captain James 
(afterwards Sir James) Stirling surveyed the coast from King George Sound 
to the Swan River, and in May, 1829, Captain Fremantle (afterwards Sir 
Charles Fremantle, G.C. B.) took po.s.session of the territory. In June, 
1829, Captain Stirling founded the Swan River Settlement, now the Com- 
monwealth State of Western Australia, and the towns of i’erth and Fre- 
mantle, and was appointed Ijieutcnant-Govevnor. Western Australia thus 
became a British settlement in 1829.. 

Jjixrge grants of land were made to the early settlors, and agricultural and 
pasb';al occupations were pursued by a small population with varying 
success, until, in 1850, the State was in a laugui.shing condition, and the 
inhabitants’ petition that it might be made a penal settlement was acceded 
to. Between 1850 and 1868, when transportation ceased, 9,718 convicts 
were sent out. The Imperial convict establishment was transferred to the 
Colonial Government on March 31, 1886. 

In 1870 partially representative government was instituted, and in 1890 
the administration was vested in the Governor, a Legislative Council, 
and a Legislative Assembly. The Legislative Council was, in the first 
instance, nominated by the Governor, but it was provided that in the 
event of the population of the Colony reaching 60,000, it should bo 
elective. In 1893 this limit of population being reached, as sot forth in 
a proclamation dated July 18, of that year, the Colonial Parliament pa.ssc<l 
an Act (57 Viet. No. 14) amending the coii.stitutiou. 

By the Constitution Acts Amendment Act, 1899, further amended by 
the Constitution Acts Amendment Act, 1911, it is providcil that the Legis- 
lative Council shall consist of 30 members representing 10 electoral jnoviiices 
and holding their scats for six years. Members must be 30 years of age, 
resident in the State for two years, and either he natural-born British 
subjects or naturalized for 5 years and resident in the State for 6 years. 
Every elector must have resided in the State for 6 months, and must 
possess within the province freehold estate of the clear value of £50, or be 
a householder occupying a dwelling-house of the clear annual value of ^17, 
or holder of a leaie of the value of £17 per annum, or the holder of a lease or 
licence from the Crown of the annual rental of £10, or have his name on the^ 
electoral list of a Municipality or Roads Board in respect of property in th6 
province of the annual rateable value of £17. The Legislative Assembly 
coiLsists of 50 members, each representing^ one electorate, and elected fbr 3 
years. Members must be 21 yAars of age, liave resided in Western Australia 
for twelve months, and be/Jiither natural-born subjects of the Crown 
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or naturalized for 5 years. Electors must be 21 years of age, natural-born 
or naturalized subjects of tlie Crown, and must have resided in the 
State for 6 months and be on the roll, and must be resident in the district 
for at least one 7nonth%when making tlieir claims. Members of and electors 
for both Houses niay ))c of either sex. No person can be registered as a voter 
in more tlian one district or more than once in each Province for which he 
holds a suflicient qualification. Members of the Legislature are paid 400^. a 
year, and travel free on all Government railways. I’he entire management 
Mid control of the waste lands of the Cjit)wn in Western Australia is vested in 
the Legislature of the State. By the Parliament (Qualification of Women) 
Act, 1920, it lias been enacted that' a woman shall not bi' disqualified by sex 
or marriage for being elected to or sitting and voting as a member of the 
Legislative Oonn'yitl or the IjOgislative As.sc.mbly. So far one woman member 
has been clocfod for tlio Legislative Assembly. 

State of political partie.s (1922) : ^-Legislative Council : “ Non-party,” 10 ; 
Country Party, 0 ; National Labour, fi ; Labour Pftily, o. Legislative 
Assembly: Country Party, 17; Nationalist, 10; National Labour, 6; 
Labour Party, 17. 

Oovnnor. — Rt. Hon. Sir F. A. Nexrdegatc, K.C.M.G. (April, 1920). 
Lieuicn(i)ft-Gorfirnor,~ Hon. Sir Robert Kur.se Aw, Kt. (June, 1921). 
The salary provided for the Governor is 4,000L per annum. He is assisted 
in his functions by a cabinet of responsible ministers, as follows : — 

Premier, Treasurer, and Minister for Lands and Repatriation. — Hon. 
Sii’tlas, Mitchell, K.C.M.G. , J^I.L.A. 

Minister for Agrieullnw. — Hon. IT. K. Matey, M.L.A. 

Minister for Ed.neation, Justice, and the North-Western Territory — Hon. 
II. P. Colcbatch, C.M.G., M.L.O. 

Minister for Works, Water Supply, Trading Concerns, etc. — Hon. W. J. 
George, O.M.G., M.L.A. 

Minister for Mines, Punheays, Industries, etc. — Hon. J. Scaddan, M.L.A. 
Colonial SecrcLarxj and M inisfer for Public Health. — Hon. R. S. Sampson, 

M.L.A. 


A gent- General in London. — Hon. Sir J. I). Connolly, K.P>. 
Offices. — Savoy House, Strand. 


Area aad Population. 

As defined by Royal Commission, Western Australia includes all that por- 
tion of the continent situated to the westward oi 129° Ph longitude, to- 
gether with the adjacent islands. The greatest length of this territory from 
Cap^ Londonderry in the north to Peak Head (south of King George Sound) 
in the south is 1,480 miles, and its breadth from Steep Point near Dirk 
yllartogs Island, on the west to the 129th meridian, on the east, about 1,000 
miles. According to the late.st computations, the total estimated area of the 
State is 976,920 Eiiglish square miles, or, 624,588,800 acres. It is divided 
into 38 magisterial districts. ^ 

Western Australia was first settled in ^1829, and f6r many years the 
population was small. 
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Tho enumerated population in the various census years was as follows : — 


Years 

Males 

Females 

Total 

1848 ‘ 

2,818 

1,804 *1 

4,622 

1854 

7,779 

3,964 

11,743 

1859 

i 9, 522 

5,315 

14,837 

1870 

15,375 

9,410 

24,785 

1881 

17,062 

, 12,646 

29,708 

1891 

29,807 

19,975 

49,782 

1901 

112,875 

71,249 

184,124 

1911 

161,565 

1 120,549 

282,114 

1921 

177,013 

1 ir>5,200 

^ 332,213 


There were cnuiuoralod in 1911, 6,369 pure and 1, 475 half-caste aborigines 
(the former not included in the table) in*thc settled distiicts and virtually 
in the employment of the settlers. The number of wild natives is not 
known, but the total number of aborigines has been roughly estimated at 
about 30,000. 

As in all countries where the white man has settled among races that 
cannot in a large measure adapt themselves to his forms of civilisation, the 
nativ<‘s, in so far as they existed in the present centres of settlement, are 
ilying out, a natural conserpicnce of the loss of their original huiiting- 
gvounda. They are of quick intelligence, but disinclined for the civilised 
modes of life. The Goveruincnt has taken the best measures available for 
their protection. 

Of the total population in 1911, 104,208 were returned as born in Western 
Australia. The number of married ])ersons waj? 96,482 (50,702 males and 
45,780 females) ; widowers, 4,180; widows, 5,785 ; (livorced, 187 males and 
il03 females ; unmarried, 106,060 nialcs and 68,807 females. The number of 
liMii ales under 21 was 58,838, and of females 56,203. Of the males over 21, 
47,323 had never been married, and of the females over 21, 13,609. The 
estimated {)Opulation on September 30, 1914 (excluding fulbblooded 
aboriginals) was: males, 182,682; females, 143,522 ; total, 326,204; on 
January 31, 1917, the figures were: males, 158,598; females, 148,608 ; 
total, 307,206. The decrease since 1914 was due to enlistments for the war. 
The total enlistmonts during the war numbered 34,353, of whom 23,670 had 
returned on October 31, 1920. The population on August 31, 1922, was 
estimated to be : males, 181,153 ; females, 159,327 ; total, 340,480. 

Perth, the capital, at the time of the 1921 census, had a population, within 
the 10*milo radius area of the Metropolitan district, of 154,866. This, 
however, includes the chief port of the State, Fremantle, with its suburbs, 
the population of which, at the census, was 25,526. The other principal 
municipalities, with census population of 1921, are: — Kalgoorlie, 7,898; 
Boulder, 8,218; Albany, 3,980; Bunbury, 4,478; Collie, 3,314; Geraldton, 
4,176 ; Northam, 3,583. 

The movement of population for the State in 5 years is given as follows : — 


Years 

Marriages 

• 

Births 

I Deaths 

Immigrants 

Emigrasrts 

1914 

2,660 

9,204 

I 3,043 

27,270 

31,097 

1918 

1,612 

7,106 

! 2,833 j 

24,265 1 

25,245 

1919 

2,194 

6,937 

3,590 1 

32,561 1 

18,2811 

1920 

2,9^1 

8,149 

7.8jf 

3,3^8 i 

29,930 

31,277 

1921 

2,656 

3,480 

29,333 ^ 

29,306 
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In 1914 there were 388 ; in 1918, 287 ; in 1919, 292 ; in 1920, 318 ; and 
in 1921, 314 illegitimate births. 

" Keligion. 

The religious division of the population was as follows at the census of 
1911 ---Church of England, 109,435 ; Methodists, 34,348; Presbyterians, 
26,678; Congregationalists, 6,203 ; Baptists, 4,801; other Protestants, 
18,189 ; Roman Catholics, 66,616 ; Catholics (Greek and undefined), 5,754 ; 
other Christians, 1,736 ; Jews, 1,790; Mahometans, 1,517 ; Buddhists, 
1,795 ; other non-Christians, 748; indefinite, 1,555; no religion, 1,260; 
not stated, 9,689. 

Instruction. 

Ot the total white population of 15 years and upwards in 1911, 1 07 
l^er cent, were stated to be unable thread. Primary education is compulsory. 

The following table shows the average cost per head and attendance in 
Government scliools and in private schools in three years : — 



No. of Schools 

No. of Scholars 

Av. Attendance 

Cost per Head 





of av. Attendance 

Government Schools 




£ s. d. 

1919 

680 

47,314 

41,012 

6 12 74 

1920 

695 

48,102 

42,029 

7 15 4i 

1921 

708 

49,489 

42,676 

9 9 31 

Private Schools 





1919 

124 

11,939 

10,322 

— 

1920 ! 

128 

12,151 

10, .517 

— 

1921 

122 

1 11,813 

10,161 

— 


Education is free throughout from the kindergarten to the University 
and comprises ample ])rovision also for secondary education, technical 
schools, continuation classes, scholarships, etc. During the financial year 
ended June 30, 1922, the total sum spent on education and schools, in- 
cluding a grant of 15,900/, to the University of Perth, was 571,926/. 

Justice and Crime. 


The following table gives the number of offences, apprehensions, and 
convictions for five years ; — 


- 

1917 

1913 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Apprehended or summoned . 
Summary convictions 

Convictions in superior courts 

16,885 

10,535 

55 

11,699 

10,162 

55 

9,769 

8,702 

64 

10,430 

9,198 

83 

10,775 

9,605 

101 


TJKo total number of distinct persons committed to prison in the year 
ended June 30, 1921, w’as 1,183 ; the number of commitment^ totalled 2,146 — 
^iz. : adult males, 1,878, adult females, 268. 

All the above figures are exclusive of aboriginal crime. 

' Pauperism and Old Age Pensions. 

There are two charitable institutions, ot,e situated kt Claremont, and 
one at Fremantle, both supported by pubh^ funds, with 664 inmates on 
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December 31, 1921. Twenty -three Government hospitals, also a Government 
sanatorium for consumptive patients, at Wooroloo, and two hospitals for the 
insane, are wholly supported by public funds, as is also a depot for 
diseased natives at Port Hedland, whilst thretf public and twenty- 
six other assisted hospitals exist, partly supported by private sub- 
scriptions and partly out of public funds, in addition to the numerous 
private hospitals situated in Perth and suburbs as well as the principal 
goldfield towns ; eight Protestant and four Roman Catholic orphanage 
industrial schools are supported paAly by private subscriptions and partly 
out of public money. There are also eight native and half-caste 
institutions, four Industrial Schools supported in a similar manner, two 
Government native settlements at Carrolup and Moore River, and a third at 
Moola Bulla utilised as a cattle station, and one Government receiving d<5p6t 
for State children who aie afterwards sent to the various Institutions. On 
Juno 30, 1922, a total of 743 adults and*2,016 children, total, 2,759 persons 
in the State received monetary assistance from the public funds for widows 
and' others. 

Old Age and Invalidity Pensions are now paid by the Commonwealth 
Government. The number of pensioners in Western Australia at June 30, 
1922, was: Old Age, 5,316; Invalid, 2,022 ; War Pensioners, 23,561. 

Finance. 

The revenue and expenditure of Western Australia in eight years, ended 
June 30, are given as follows : — 


Years ended 
June 30 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Years endW 
June 30 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1914 (pre-war) 

1916 

1917 

1918 

& 

5,205,343 

5,356,978 

4,577,007 

4,622,536 

£ 

6.340.764 
5,705,201 

5.276.764 
6,328,279 

1919 . 

1920 . 

1921 . 

1922 . 

& 

4,944,850 

6,863,601 

6,789,505 

6,007,107 

£ 

5,596,865 

6,531,725 

7,476,201 

7,039,242 


More than two-fifths of the public income is derived from railways and 
tramways (3,054,259/. for the year ended June 30, 1922), and the rest mainly 
from various forms of taxation (881,159/. in 1921-22), lands, timber, and 
mining (435,188/.), water supply (382,067/.), other business and trading con- 
cerns (609,012/.), and the surplus returned to the State of the Commonwealth 
Revenue derived from Customs, Excise, Post Office, other receipts and 
interest on transferred properties (583,767/. for 1921-22). Western Australia 
had a net public debt of 46,589,618/. on June 30, 1922, the annual charge for 
which was 2,437,371/. The amount of accrued sinking fund on March 31, 
1922, was 8,370,160/. 

For Defence, see under Commonwealth of Australia. 

Production and Industry. 

Barge portions of the State, for some hundreds of miles inland, are Ittlly, 
and even mounfainous, although the altitude, so far as ascertained, rises 
nowdiere above that of Mou^t Bruce (4,024 ft.) in the North West Division,* 
or the Stirling Range (3,640 ft.) in the South West. .The greater part of 
the far interior may be described as a great tableland, with an altitude of 
from one to two thousand feet above sea-l%vel, the surface of which consists 
in certain areas of sand-dunct, varied by wide stretches M clajrey soils. 
Long, straggling rivers, broke' ^ during the summer into a series bf pobls, 

? E 2 
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cross the country as far inland as the hills extend, widening in many 
cases nearer the coast into large sea estuaries. The climate is one of the 
most temperate in the world, especially in the South-Western portion, 
where excessive cold is» never, and excessive beat very rarely knoAvn. The 
summer heat, which is mostly dry. with hardly any rainfall, is during the 
greater part of the hot season relieved by cool sea breezes in the afternoon. 
The winters are rainy, but Avith occasional dry spells of jierfect weather. 

Of the area of Western Australia, VA’hichis emial to more tlian lialf that of 
l^iropean Kiissiaj probably about tliK^e-fomths is suitable for pastoral 
purposes. Some 60,000 square miles, at least, are equally fitted for agri- 
cultural purposes, more especially for the production of wheat, Avine, and 
fruit, considerable areas being already under cultivation. The forests are 
among the most tensive Avithin the Commonwealth, and contain some of 
the very finest hardwoods in the world, including jarrah (Eucaly])tus 
marginata) and karri {EacalypCus mdivei sicolor). Sandalwood (Santaium 
cygnorum) is also found. The forests are rich in gums and resins, and 
harks containing tannin. Gold, coal, and other minerals in abundance are 
found in many i>arts. 

In Western Australia, in 1911, there were 53,587 persons engaged in 
various forms of primary production. Of these, 21,566 were directly engaged 
in agricultuie ; 4,200 in pastoral pursuits ; 5,868 in forestry, and 18,199 in 
mining and quarrying. Tliere Averc, on December 31, 1921, a total of 1,099 
industrial establishments in the State, employing either machinery or at 
least four hands. The total number of persons employed by them was 
19,093 , as against 18,799 in 1914, the highest number previously reached. The 
combiued output of these establishments in 1921 Avas computed at 12,846,308^. 
The total estimated value o^ Western Australian production during 1920 was 
22,973,000/., distributed as follows : -agricultural, 8,733,000/.; pastoral, 
4,380,000/. ; dairy, ])oultry, and bee-farming, 1,033,000^ ; forestry and 
fislierics, 1,850,000/. ; mining, 3,259,000/.; manufacturing, 3,718,000/. (A^aliie 
added to the raw material by the production of the industrial establishments). 

Up to June 30, 1922, of the entire acreage of the State, 9,724,931 
acres had been alienated ; on that date 16,031,176 acres were in process of 
alienation ; the area alienated and in process of alienation thus amounting to 
25,766,107 acres. At the same date there Avero in force leases comprising an 
area of 267,619,907 acres, of Avhich 263,403,351 acres were pastoral, and 
1,907,621 acres were timber, while 54,990 acies were under mining leases, 
and 35,828 acres were Miners’ Homestead leases. The area under crop in 
1919 was 1,605,088 acres; in 1920, 1,628,163 acres; in 1921, 1,804,986 
acres; and in 1922, 1,901,677 acres. Tlie chief crops for Iavo recent years 
Avere as follows : — 


Crops 

1920-21 

1921-22 

i 1920-21 

1921-22 


Acres 

Acres 

Uiishels 

Bushels 

Wheat 

1,275,675 

1,336,228 

' 12,248,080 

13,904,721 

Oats .... 

193,466 

162,860 

‘ 2,022,031 

2,010,603 

Barley 

10,686 

7,894 

111,405 

85,857 




Tons c ' 

Tons 

Hay .... 

266,824 

' 335,561 

! 264,244 1 

368,720 

Potatoes . 

4,2.54 

3,012 

* 13,368 i 

18,605 

Orchards . 

19,570 

19,010 

— 

— 




I, Gallons Wine 

Gallons Wine 

Vines 

3,2091 

' , 3,961 1 

li 152,979 

152,299 


lOf this acreag\e, only 9C9 acr«s were productiAl' for wine-makinf in 1920-21, and 
814 acres iu 1921-22. < 
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The area under wheat in 1922-23 is forecasted at 1,874,945 acres (for 
grain and hay). 

'Jdjo Agricultural Bank, established iiiider the ^Agricultural Bank Act, 
1894,’ had, to June 30, 1922, advanced a total anionlit of 4,292,128Z. The 
Industries Assistance Board, established in 1915, had, to March 31, 1922, 
advanced to assisted settlers a total amount of 6,082,989^ Under the 
(government Sclierne lor Soldier settlement, advances made to Jitno 30, 1922, 
amounted to 3,811,523/., and total advances ajiproved to 4,425,153/. Up to 
the same date, 4,398 returned soldiers had been so assisted. 

The principal areas occupied by the more important trees of Western 
Australia, and the quantity cut in two years, according to the ollicial 


Industrial Returns, were as follows 

Acres, 

1920 

Super, ft. cut. 

1921 

Super, ft. cut. 

Jarrah (with blackbutt and red gum) 

8,«!00,000 

121,635,201 

160,767,018 

Karri 

1,200,000 

13,440, .375 

19,028,550 

lianksia 


8,283 

2,05.5,511 

Tuart 

200,000 

48,400 

1,032,912 

She-oak 

— 

— 

63,050- 

Wandoo 

7,000,000 

30,643 

27,600 

Salmon-gum, paper hark, &c. 

4,000,000 

2,770,693 f 

2,538.880 * 

Total 

20,400,000 

137,933.595 

183,663,021 


i Not including sandalwood. 

- The acreage of timbered country given is that of the regions in which the various 
timbers are found. Tlie approximate present area of prime forests of Jurrah, Karri, Wandoo, 
and I'uart, fit for roservatiou for all time, is 4,1>1S sq. miles, viz., Jarrah, 4,350, Karri, 400, 
Waiifioo, 1(30, and Tuart, 8 sq. miles. 

3 Previously included with salmon-gum, &c. 


The live-stock at the end of 1921 consisted of 180,334 horses; 893,108 cattle; 
6,506,177 sheep ; 63,001 pigs ; 30,352 goats ; 5,856 camels ; and ^274 mules 
and donkeys. 

C^uautity and value of wool : — 



Year 

j Wool-clii> 1 

Wool Export- 

Value of Eximrta 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 
3919-20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 


lbs. 

38.294.000 
; 43,405,000 

39.214.000 

39.525.000 

40.702.000 

lbs. 

10.632.000 

1 29,645,000 

69.601 .000 

43.171.000 

58.693.000 

£ 

636,000 

1.952.000 

3.937.000 

2.388.000 

3.202.000 


• For calendar years 1017, <fcc. 

® Thi.s docs not include wool exported on .skins, which, during 1021, amounted to 
5,593,052 lbs. 

Many millions of acres are available for pastoral purposes. 

Gold was first obtained in Western Australia in 1886. The sensational 
gold finds at Coolgardie and Kalgoorlie in 1892 and 1893 gave an impetus to 
Western Australian gold mining, which, in a few years’ time, placed this 
State at the head of all the Australian Colonics as regards gold output* 
The aggregate output to thfi end of 1921 was 34,302,122 fine ozs., valued at 
145,706,152/. There were in the State, in 1921, 735 leases of gold mines; 
men emplo3'^ed in the mines, 5,843, vij., 2,796 above and 3,047 under- 
ground ; output of gold, 553,^1 fine ozs., value 2,352,098i (standard mint 
value, exclusive of premiums lealised on export sales). 
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The mineral output of the State for two years is shown in the following 
table ; — 


1920 i 




Quantity 

Coal 1 . . * . 

. tons 

402,021 

Copper ore 2 

• l» ' 

L.'ill 

Copper, ingot, matte, Ac.* ,, ; 

lar 

Gold 3. 

fine ozH. ; 

61 7,. ‘•'42 

Silver 2 


130,002 

Lead and silver lead (ore and 


concentrates) 

. tons 

3,427 

Pyritic ore l 

% 

0,0L>() 

Tin ore and ingot “ 


243 

Antimonvy. 

■ 1 » 

n 

Pig fjead 2 . 

• ) J 

1,030 

Scheelite*- . 


2A 

Taiitalite . 


— 

Arsenieal Ore • . 


i,7Gr> 

MolylHUM\ito 


) 

AaboRtoR 

• ) 1 

157‘ 

(Jyp.sum • . 

• 1 9 

— 

Manganese * 

• 9 1 

— 

U nenuineratod • . 

• 1 » 

— 


Total values . 


Value 

Quantity 

j Value 

P.. 


£ 

3.00, 340 

408,817 

407,117 

^ 22,407 

1,040 

10,153 

2,698 

200 

8,448 

2,02 4,427 

' 55.3,7.31 

; 2,352,008 

30,005 

; 110,151 

, 18,058 

84,743 





7,270 

0,110 

7,871 

49 449 

67 

6,485 

40 

-- 

— 

09,130 

2,156 

48,863 

395 

— 

“ 

4,200 

7 

16 

7,280 

2.3.0 

1.3,581 

— 

00. 0 

022 


10 

140 

273 

— 

112 

3,209,411 


2,880,109 


1 Kaiaod, 2 Exported, ^ Exjiorted and minted locally. ^ Ueported. 


Commerce and Communications. 

The external commerce of Western Australia, exclusive of inter-State 
trade, is comprised in the statement of the commerce of Australia, given 
under the heading of the Commonwealth. 

The total value of the imports and exports, including inter-Stato trade, 
in 6 years is shown in the subjoined statement : — 


June 

1910-17 

1917-18 

1918-19 1 1919-20 ' 

1920-21 

1921-22 

Imports 1 
Exports 

£ 

9,385,010 

14,C83,027j 

£ 

7,649,233 

5,807,335 

\ £ \ £ \ £ 

1 8, 023, 990'12, 368, 331 14,839,241 
10,922,675|l6,068,790jl2,258,639 

£ 

12,037,779 

13,628,883 


The most important of the exports for 1921-22 were wheat (13,037,997^.) 
and flour (1,024,632/.), wool (3,202,145/.), gold specie (2,948,501/.), timber 
(1,010, 640/.) ; pearls and shell (281,110/.), hides and shins (365,149/.), silver 
(18,590/.), sandal-wood (64,769/.), fruit (176,104/.). 

There were on the West Australian register on December 81, 1921, 54 
stean'^ers of 10,086 tons, and 357 sailing vessels of 11,853 ton.s ; total, 411 
vessels of 21,939 tons. Tonnage inwards and outwards,* 1921-22, from 
and to ports outside the State, 6,497,073. , 

For the year endjng June 30, 1922, the State had 3,539 miles of State 
Government railway, and 450 miles of Commonwealth line, the latter 
being the western portion of th3 Trans* Australian line (Kalgcorlie-Port 
Augusta), which links the State Railway Sys^m to those of the other States 
of the Commonvrealth. 
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Money and Credit. 

There are eight banks in Western Australia besides the State Govern- 
ment Savings Bank and the CommonwealtR Hank of Australia and Savings 
Bank. The total paid-up capital of the cheque paying banks (including the 
Commonwealth Bank) in the quarter ended June 30, 1922, was 18,986,969^. ; 
the notes in circulation (1922) were 26,256/. ; deposits, 12,287,163/. ; total 
average liabilities, 12,823,460/. ; total assets, 15,835,268/. 

Government Savings Banh . — The amount due to depositors c#i 
June 30, 1922, inclusive of interest, was 5,736,318/., whilst in addition an 
amount ot 61,133/. was due under the head ‘Schools Savings Bank.' 

Branches of the Commonwealth Savings Bank were opened in this State 
at the beginning of 1913. On March 31, 1922, l,961,8iio/. stood to the 
credit of 57,261 depositors. 

Books of Reference. 

Statistical Register. 

Census of Australia 

Geological Survey. Bulletins. Perth. 

Wasteni Australian Olticial Year-Book. Annual. Pertl'. 

l.and Selector’s Guide. Perth. 

Quarterly Statistical Abstract. 

Handbook and Guido to Wcst« rn .\ustralia. Perth, 1914. 

The Cycloj)cdia of Western Au.stralia. Perth, 1012. 

lU.nnett (S.), Pocket Year Book of Western Australia. Annual. 

Chambers (T.), Western Australia, Position and Prospects. Perth. 

Notes on the Natural History, <&<;., of Western Australia. Perth, 1903. 

P, iCe (J- M,), The Land of Gold. London, 1890. 

Taunfon(H.), Australind. Lon<lon, 190.3. 

(May), Travels in Western Australia. Londcai, 1901. 

See also under Australia. 


TASMANIA. 

Constitution and Government. 

Abel Jans Tasman discovered Van Diemen’s Land (Ta.smariia) on 
November 24, 1642. The island became a British settlement in 1803 as a 
dependency of New South Wales; in 1825 its connection with New South Wales 
was terminated ; in 1851 a partially elective Legislative Council was estab- 
lished, and in 1856 responsible government came into operation. On January 
1, 1901, Tasmania was federated with the other Australian States into the 
Commonwealth of Australia. 

Parliament consists of a Legislative Council and a House of Assembly. 
The Council has 18 members, elected on a property qualification of 10/. 
freehold or 30/. a year leasehold. Certain professional men and all 
‘ returned soldiers * are also electors. Members sit for 6 years, and retire in 
rotation. There is no power to dissolve the Council. The House of Assembly 
has 30 members, elected for 3 years by adults with six months’ residence in 
the State. Merabers of both Houses are paid 300/. a year. Women received 
the right to vote in 1903. Pro; ortional representation was adopted in 1907,^ 
after a partial trial in 1896.* The method is the single transferable vote in 
6-member constituencies. By-elections are superseded (from 1919) by a 
recount of the votes at the preceding Gei^ral Election. * 

State of parties, June, 1922 ^Nationalists, 12 j Labour 12; independent, 1 : 
Country, 5. ^ 
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(Vacant, Feb. 1923.) (Salary, 2,750Z. ) 

Chief Justice. — Hon. Sir H. NlchollSj Kt. 

The Governor is ai<lc<l in tht exercise of the executive by a Cabinet of 
responsible ministers, as follows : — 

Premier and Minister for Works. — Hon. tl. B. 77(if//cs’, C. M.G., M.H.A. 

Chief Secretary and Minister for fldncation. — Hon. J. C. McVJicc, M.H.A. 

AUorrten] General and Minister for llailways. — Hon. \V. B. Propstiny^ 
g.M.O., M.L.C. ^ 

Minister for Lands. — Hon. K. Ldyth^ M.H.A. 

Treasurer and Minister for Mines. — Hon. Sir W. If. Lee, K.C.M.O,, 
M.H.A. 

Honorary Ministers. — Hon. A. llcan^ C.M.G., M.H.A., and Hon. T. 
Shields, M.H.A. 

Each of the inini-stors lias a salar}^ of 9501. ])er annum. The Premier has 
an lublitional 200Z. a year, A niiuistcr must have a seat in one of the two 
Houses. 


AycntJicneral in London. — A. II. AshhoU. 

Secretory. — H. AV. Ely. 

Offices. — Australia House, Strand, f^oiulon, A\7C. 2. 

Area and Population. 

Aren, with Maccpiarie (170 .square miles), 20,21,5 .square miles or about 
10,778,000 acres, of which 15,571,500 acres form the area of Tasmania 
Proper, tlio rest constituting that of a number of small islands, in two main 
groups, the north-east and uorth-we.st. 

The ])opulation has increased as follows (census returns) : — 


Year i 

Population 

; Increase perCt. 

' 1-cr Ainiuia 

Y'ear 

Population 

Increase per Ct. 

1 per Annum 

1801 ! 

89,977 

2-44 

1901 

172,475 

j 

1'64 

1871 : 

99,328 

1 1*13 

1911 

191,211 

213,877 

1 

1-04 

1881 i 

115,705 

, 1*38 

1921 

1*12 

1891 

146,667 

I 2-36 



In 1921 there were 107,707 males and 106,110 females. The average 
density is 8T6 persons to a square mile. Of the total population in 1911, 
79*2 per cent, were natives of Tasmania, 11 5 per cent, natives of the United 
Kingdom, and 7*3 per cent, natives of other Australasian colonies. There 
were 070 Chinese and other coloured aliens, and 227 half-caste aboric^inals. 
The pare aboriginal is extinct. 

The ])opulation .shows the usual Australian excc.ss of males, fairly steady 
before the war, vanishing during the war, and since partly recovered, by 
June, 1921, to an excess of one male in every 100 of population. 

The births, deaths, and marriages for five years were as follows : — 



Births 

1 Maniages 

Death.s 

Excess of Births 

1914 

6,017 

! r,543 

1,918 

4,0V9 

1918 

5,'2S0 

i 1,131 

1,802 

3,478 

1919 

5,310 

,1,613 

2,192 

3,118 

1920 

. 5,740 

i 1,999 

2,030 

3,704 

1921 

5,755 

1,668 

2,197 

3,558 
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For the decade 1912-21, the birth-rate was 28*5, the death-rate 10*1, and 
the rate of natural increase of population 18*4 per 1,000, tlie highest in 
the Commonwealth. For the 4 year&> 1918-21, the infant mortality 
averaged 67 per 1,000. Tasmania, with a high natifral increase and small 
area, has been a source of population for the mainland States since the days 
when Tasmanians founded Melbourne and colonised Victoria. For the 
decade, the average loss by migration has been about 1,105 ])er annum, or 
9*0 per 1,000, leaving a net annual rate of increase of population of 12*8 
per 1,000. * * 

Population of the capital, Hobart and Suburbs (census April 4, 1921), 
52,163, of Launceston and Suburbs, 26,318. 

Religion. 

In 1911, belonging to the Church of^ England, 88,168 ; Roman Catholics, 
28,581 ; Catholics (unchifined), 4,080; Methodists, 24,975; Presbyterians, 
15,735; Independents, 6,000: Baptists, 4,757. 

Instruction. 

Primary education is free and secular, and compulsory between the ages 
of 7 and 14. Nine-tenths of the primary teaching is at State schools. The 
average monthly enrolment at all schools is about 88 per cent, of the total 
children of ‘compulsory’ age, and the average attendance is 81 per cent, of 
the enrolment. The cost of primary education to the State in 1921 was 
8C Js. ])er head of average attendance, exclusive of buildings, which cost 
annually about 15.9. per head. Secondary education is about equally divided 
between the new State High Schools and the olAer endowed schools. The 5 
State High Schools in 1921 had an average attendance of 770, at a cost of 
201. per head, exclusive of buildings. 

There are 4 Technical Schools, and 4 junior Technical Schools, with a 
total enrolment of 1,208. A large Trade School in Hobart for re})atriation 
purposes provides couises for 14 trades, and others are being organised. 
Tlie total number of returned soldiers being trained in this way is 220. 

The University of Tasmania, established 1890, confers degrees in arts, 
science, law and commerce. A complete engineering course with degree 
came into operation in 1921. There were in 1921, 227 students taking 
courses for degrees. University expenditure in 1921 (exclusive of cajutal 
expenditure) was about 13,103/. In 1921, 15 Tutorial Classes were provided 
by the University at diflTerent centres for the Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion, mostly in economics and history. ’Potal average attendance 248. 
Medical inspection of children in primary schools (State and private) has 
been carried out .since 1906. Dental treatment was commenced in 1916. 
The total cost in 1921 was 2^. 8(/. per child on the roll. 

Justice and Crime. 

There are a Supremo Court, courts of petty, general, and quarter sessions, 
the latter presided over by a stipendiary magistrate, assisted by justfees of 
the peace. According to the Police Report, during the year 1920-21, 5,189 
persons were summarily convicted, and 131 persons were committed for trial. 
The figures for crime generally are higher than during the war, but show no 
appreciable increase over 1914 either for all olfences, indictable offences, or 
olfences against the person. The total ^)ol ice force on June 30, 1921, was 
233. There were 2 gaols, wiHi 92 male and 4 female inmates, at the end of 
June, 1922. 
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Old Age Pensions. 

01(1 Age and Invalidity Pensions are paid by the Commonwealth 
Governnient. The niiipber of pensioners in Tasmania on June 30, 1922, was : 
Old Age, 5,265 ; Invalid, 2,005 ; War, 9,846. 

Revenue and Expenditure. 

• The revenue is derived chiefly from taxation (income, land, death duties 
and taxation of betting), and from the rental and sale of Crown lands. 
Public services, on the whole, do not pay interest on capital cost. The 
customs and excise duties are now in the hands of the Commonwealth, and 
an amount equaWo 255. per head of population is returned to the State, 
with an additional special grant from 1911 to 1921, amounting to about 95. 
per head. • 


- 

1 1913-14 

1 

j 1918-19 1 

1919-20 1 

1020-21 

1 1921-22 


£ 

1 £ 

£ 


r 

Revenue . . 

1,238,085 

1,581,984 

1,815,031 i 

: 2,105,449 

i 2,180,395 

Expenditure . 

1,235,514 

} 1,644,512 

1,828,301 

2,189,157 

j 2,302,077 


The public debt of Tasmania amounted June 30, 1922, to 21,945,411/., 
of which 30 per cent, has been spent on railways, 10 per cent, on hydro- 
electiic works, and 27 per cent, on roads and bridges. The railways earned 
0*87 per cent, on their capit^^l, which bears an average interest of 3.^ per cent. 

State taxation amounts to 3/. 65 . Sd. per head, of which income tax 
provides 32.9. (yd,, land tax 8 . 9 . Ih/., death duties 55. 7d., lottery and totalisator 
taxation 9s. 8d. Land and income taxes and death duties are also collected 
by the Commonwealth, averaging 3/. 65 . 11 (/. per head, and customs and 
excise of 5/. 195, per head. The Commonwealth contribution to the State 
revenue represents about 28 per cent, of the customs and excise collected 
on account of the State. 


Defence. 

For defence, see under Commonwealth of Australia. 

Production and Industry. 

The total area of the colony is 16,778,000 acres, including 1,206,500 
acres islands and lakes. Unalienated land, principally heavily timbered or 
mineral-bearing, amounts to about 8,500,000 acres. 

The value in 1921-22 of agricultural and pastoral products was 4,592,004/., 
of mining products, 854,730/., and of manufactures (output less raw 
materials), 2,813,360/. ; total, 8,260,094/. 

Agricultural production and yield per acre : — 


1 

1921- 

to 


' * 1921- 

-22 

• j 

Crop 

Y ield per 
Acre 

• 

Crop 

Yieiu per 
Acre 

bushels. 1 
Oats „ 

Pease „ , 

677,178 

1.643,617 

380,219 

20 -(12 

18-76 

Potatoes, Ions . 
Hay „ . 

Fruit, l^ushels . 

107,624 
186,991 1 
3,537,122 

2 92 

1 60 
96*70 
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Livc-fltock in 1922 : Horses, 38,439; cattle, 216,704 ; sheep, 1,561,273 ; 
pigs, 49,743. The numbers of all live-stock remain steady, in general, 
but there was a serious shortage of sheep in 1921. The wool-clip, 8 million 
pounds in 1921-22, is a little below the average. « 

Forests cover a considerable part of the island. The mills cut 63 million 
super, feet of timber in 1920. The export of logs is not recorded. 

Chief mineral products for the year ended June 30, 1922 : — 


Minoral 

i 

Quantity 

Value 1 

1 Mineral 


Quantity 

Value * 

Coppf^r 

I'iu . 


0,158 

£ 

441,730 

! O.smiridiutn 

07 .. 

1,456 ' 

£ 

.35,541 

. tons i 

096 

109,928 

j Coal. 

tons 

64,828 

57,791 

Silver 

0/. I 

578,412 

03,425 

Gold 

oz. 

^ 4,582 

23,471 

Leail . 

tons 

2,730 

03,321 

1 All minerals . 

• 

““ i 

854,730 


The output of zinc by the Filectrolytic Co. was considerably less in 
quantity tlian in the pievious year, as the plant was idle for several months, 
owing to the maritime stiike having disorganised llie sliipping arrange- 
ments for delivery of ores. The total mineral production lias averaged 
1,500,000Z. for the last 20 years, increased prices balancing decreased 
quantities. Copper, tin and coal remain fairly steady in total value, but 
gold has fallen away greatly. Osmiridium is growing in importance, and 
silver-lead mining gives promise of revival. Tungsten ores (wolfram and 
scheelite) fell greatly in price in 1921, and production is decreasing. 

?fan}ifactures . — The two important manufactures for export are metal 
ext 1 action and fruit- preserving. Others that have an output beyond local 
requirements are woollen mills and breweries. '.Vhc carbide works at North- 
West Bay are expected to supply the needs of all Australia. The chief recent 
industrial development has been the provision, by a State department, of 
cheap hydro-electric power for manufacturing purposes. The Great Lake 
scheme is designed to supply 70,000 h.p. At presejit 18,000 li.p. are being 
generated, and an extension to 42,000 li.p. under construction. The total 
])Ower so far surveyed for practicable schemes is 216,000 h.p. Power in 
large blocks has been sold as low as 21. per h.p. ])er annum. Important 
applications of this power are to metal extraction and manufacture of carbide 
of calcium. The Electrolytic Zinc Works at Risdon, with an output of 15 tons 
per day, are being enlarged to a capacity of 100 tons per day. This plant 
will treat the complex ores of the W'est Coast, as well as the Broken Hill ore, 
on which it is now operating. 


Commerce, Shipping, &c. 


Tlie commerce of Tasmania, exclusive of inter-State trade, is comprised 
in the statement of the commerce of Australia, given under the heading of 
the Commonwealth. Imports and exports : — 


• j 

Direct Oversea Trade. 

• 

1913 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 

jg 

1921-22^ 

Total Imports 

Total exports 

£ 

1,025,081 
> 522,865 

£ 

• 608,786 
1,002,093 

• 

£ 

813,841 

2,010,503 

2,264,0381 

1,329,583 

l,8si,951 

2,067,443 
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The Commonwealth alone collectfl statistics relating to imports and exjwrts, which 
are rcptricted to trade external to Australia. No information is yet available as to 
inter State or to indirect foreiAH trade, but iiitcr-Stato trade Statistics are being collected 
since July 1, 102*2. • 

The exports are cliieny wool, copper, silver, tin, timber, fruit and jam, 
potatoes, hops, grain, hides and skins, bark. 

The registered shipping in 1921 consisted of 70 sailing vessels of 
2,412 tons, and 109 steamers of 13,000 tons ; total, 179 vessels of 15,412 tons. 
* For shipping, railways, posts and t<ilegraphs, see under Commonwealth of 
Australia, 

Savings Banks. 

The number oi depositors in Savings Banks, including the Commonwealth 
Savings liank, 1921, was 115,502, and the amount on deposit 4,159,502/. 

Books of Reference. 

Statistics of Tasmania. Annual. 

Pocket Year Hook of iStatiKiics. Annual. 

Annual Reports of Departments : Alining, Hydro-electric, Education, Industrial, <tc. 
Geological Survey Reports. 

Tasmanian Handbook, 11)14. Addenda, 11>19. 

Crown Lands Guido. Timber Pamphlets. 

Hi.storical Records of 'rnsmania, 1812-1919. 

Bodxeay (Ij.\ Tasmanian Flora, 1908. 

Wallcer{J. JB.), Pearly Tasmania. 2nd ed., 1014. 

Jiritish As.sociatlon T.aainaniau Hamibook, 1914. 

(Tlio abovf3 me iiublished by the Government Printer, Hobai t). 

Proceeding.^ of the Royal .Society of Tasmania. Hobart. 

(H. Ling), The Aborigines of Tasmania. 2nd ed. Halifax, 1914. 

Smith (G,), A Naturalist in Ta.smania. Oxford, 1909. 

Walch'n Tasmanian Alfnanac. Hobart and Lornlon. Annual. 

See also under Australia. 


THE NORTHERN TERRITORY OF AUSTRALIA. 
Government, 

The Northern Territory, after forming part of New South Wale.s, was 
annexed by Royal Letters Patent, dated July 6, 1863, to South Australia. 
On the establishment of Federation in 1901, the Territory entered the 
Commonwealth as a corporate part of the State of South Australia. Tlie 
Commonwealth Coinstitution Act of 1900 made provision for the surrender 
to the Commonwealth of any territory by any State, and under this provision 
an agreement was entered into on December 7, 1907, by the Commonwealth 
and South Australia for the transfer of the Northern Territory to the former. 
After the necessary legislation approving this agreement had been passed by 
the two parliaments concerned, the Territory formally passed under the 
control of the Commonwealth Government on January 1, 1911. The 
Commonwealth at the same time a.ssumed responsibility for the State loans 
contracted by South Australia on behalf of the territory 4 it took over by 
purchase the railway from Port Augusta to Oodnadatta ; and it undertook 
to construct a transcontinental raihvay from •Pine Creek southwards to 
the boundary of South Australia, and to connect these two railways. On 
June 30, 1921, the public debt wa:^ 3,968,297/. 

Administrator. — F. C. Urquhart. 

Government Secretary. — C. B. Story. 
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Area and Population. 

The Northern Territory is bounded by the 26th parallel of south latitude, 
and the 129tli and 138th degrees of easi? longitude,. Its area is 523,620 
square miles. The area alienated on June 30, 1921, amounted to 747 square 
iijilcs absolutely; 231,137 were held under leases nnd licences; and the 
remainder, 291 ,736 square miles, was unoccupied. The coast line is about 
1,040 miles in length. The Territory possesses many fine rivers and several 
good liarbours, the principal harbour# being Port Darwin, where Darwin 
situated. The greater part of the interior con.sists of a tableland rising 
gradually from the coast to a height of about 1,700 feet. On this tableland 
there are large areas of excellent jmsturage. The southern x>a'rt of the 
territory is generally sandy with a small rainfall, but it cr« be watered by 
means of artesian bores. The climate is tropical, but varies considerably 
over the whole Territory. The proximity pf the sea in the north keeps it fairly 
equable in the coastal region, but further south the climate is of a continental 
type, showing a great variation between the hotte.st and coldest months. 

Population , — The population, excluding aborigines, has varied as follows: — 


Tear 

Europcan.s 

Others 

Totals 

1881 

670 

2,781 

3,451 

1891 

1,144 

3,754 

4,898 

1901 

1,055 

3,756 

4,811 

1911 (Census) 

1,418 

3,839 

1,892 

3,310 

1016 (31st Dec.) 

928 

4,767 

1920 (30th June) 

2,770 

1,161 

3,931 

3,870 

1921 (Census) 

2,462 

1,408 

the 1921 Census total 1,049 were 

females. 

In Juno 1918, Asiatics 


in the Territory numbered 1,177. The aborigines are estimated to number 
about 20,000. 

The tribes inhabiting the Northern Territory are Larakaya and Worgait at 
Port Darwin, Melville Island Tribe, Port Essington Tribe, Djanan Tribe 
at Katherine Creek, Yangman Tribe round Elscy Creek, Mungarai Tribe 
along the upper part of the Kopor River, Nullakiin Tribe middle part of 
the Roper River, and the Mara Tribe south of the Roper River. 

Finance. 


The revenue and expenditure for 6 years were as follows : — 


Year 

[ Revenue 

Expenditure! Jl 

Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure^ 


£ 

£ i 


£ 

£ 

1913-14 

73,657 

532,535 

lOlS-19 

39,541 

497,301 

1916-17 

102,980 

S05,.S65 ! 

1919-20 

80,734 

462,264 

1917-18 

1 101.483 

535,4.^0 ; 

1 1920-21 

73.858 

353,567 


1 Includes Commonwealth expenditure in connection with Port Augusta Railway up to 
1920 (inclusive). 


The chief sources of revenue for the year ending June 30, 1921, were 
the Customs and Excise, 4,460^. ; Railways, 12,761^.; and Postal revenue. 
8,584Z. The chief "items of expenditure (excluding interest, loans, kc,) 
were as follows: — Buildings, roads, bridges, farms, Ac.,* 22,144^. ; railways, 
27,6011. The Commonwealth is also liable for interest on loans and redemp- 
tion, in respect of Northern Territory ana the Port Augustf^ Railway. The 
deficiency for the year was 279^, 699^. 
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Production and Industry. 

The soils of the Territory diffej* greatly, hut it is stated that most products 
known to the tropicakand semi-tropical zones can be grown successfully. At 
present, however, agriculture is insignilicant. In most parts the natural 
grasses are extremely rich in nutriment, and provide food for cattle, horses, 
sheep, and other stock. The numbers of stock on June 30, 1921, were: — 
Cattle, 659,840 ; horses, 37,837 ; sheep, 6,062 ; pigs, 1,322. 

* The Territory is rich in mineral tosources, though these are very little 
developed. The aggregate value of the minerals produced to June 30, 
1921, and in the year 1920-21, was as follows : — 


- 

Total to 
June 30, 
1021 

1920-21 I 

- 

Total to 
June 30, 
1921 

1920-21 

Gold . 

Copper . 

Tin 

£ 

2,267,634 

231,710 

620,189 

• 

£ 

1,042 

nil 

7,793 

i 

Silver & lead . 
Other Minerals 

£ 

62,515 

235,262 

£ 

nil 

9,911 

Total 

3,317,310 

18,746 


Commerce. 

The oversea imports and exports are given as follows : — 


Y^ear 

Imports 1 

Exports 

Year j 

Imports 

1 Exports 


£ ! 

£ 

1 

£ 

1 ^ 

1913 j 

20,977 1 

67,911 

191<»-20 1 

20,056 

i 277,627 

1917-18 

32,287 

268,419 

1920-21 i 

19,857 

14,752 

1918-10 

25,140 

377,268 

1921-22 1 

12,812 

5,445 


Books of Beference. 

Annual Reports by the Government Resident and Administrator on the Xorthern Terri- 
tory. 

Meinoranclurn on the Northern Territory prepared under the direction of the Minister for 
External Affairs. July, 1909, 

Official Year Book of the Commonwealth of Australia. Annual. Melbourne. 

Report of Preliminary Scientitic Expedition to the Northern Territory.— 16 Bulletins 
issued. 

Ma88on (Elsie R.), An Untamed Territory: The Northern Territory of Australia. 
London, 1915. 

Spencer (Baldwin), The Native Tribes of the Northern Territory of Australia. London, 
1914. 

White (Rt. Rev G,), Thirty Years in Tropical Australia, London, 1918. 

See also under Australia. 


TEBKITORIES OF THE AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
• TERRITORY OF PAPUA (BRITISH NEW GUINEA). 

'l^his possession is the south-eastern part of the island of New Guinea, 
with the islands of the D*Entr(Scasteaux and Louisiade groups and all 
islands between*8® and 12° S. latitude, and *141® and 165^ E. lonj^tude. 
Area 90,640 square miles, of which about 87,786 are bn the rnainlalid of 
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New Guinea, and 2,754 on the islands above mentioned. On April 4, 1922, 
the population was as follows: — European, 1,104; coloured (other than 
Papuan), 784 ; Papuans (estimated), 275, OpO. (For the part of New Guinea 
lately possessed by Germany and now administered by Australia, see below). 

The acquisition of that portion of the island of New Guinea not claimed 
by Holland was long urged by Australian statesmen, and the growing influence 
of France and Germany .in the Pacific created some alarm lest a country so 
near to Australia should pass into the hands of a foreign power. To prevent 
this the Governmeiit of t^^ueensl and 'annexed the south-eastern part of tile 
island in 1883. This step was not ratified by the Imperial Government, but 
in 1887 that colony undertook to defray the cost of administration, and the 
territory was annexed to the Crown the following year. The Federal 
Government took over the control in 1901 ; the political^ransfer was com- 
pleted by the Papua Act of the Federal Parliament in November, 1905, and 
on September 1,1906, a proclamation was issued by the Governor-General 
of Australia declaring that British New Guinea was to be known henceforth 
as the Territory of Papua. There is an executive council composed of 6 
official members, and a legislative council composed of the executive 
councillors and three non-official members nominated by the Governor- 
General of Australia. 

Lieut, ' Governor and Chief Judicial Officer — J. H. P. Hurray ^ C.M.G. 

Government Secretary, — Herbert William Champion, 

Tribes have in large areas settled down to peaceful habits. Four mission* 
ary bodies are at woA ; many hundreds of natives are beiug taught by 
these bodies. Approximately 229,283 acres of land have been leased, 
cliieffy by planters, the principal cultures being coconuts (46,239 acres 
at December 31, 1921), rubber (7,545 acres), sisal hemp (5,822 acres). On 
December 31, 1920, there were 60,118 acres of plantations. By the Papua 
Act, 1905, freehold alienation is prohibited, but leases may be obtained 
at low rentals for long terms. Indigenous sago is plentiful in the 
western ])ortion of the Territory, and there are considerable numbers 
of native-owned coconut trees. The forests contain valuable timbers, in 
most cases easily accessible by river. A regulation, which is strictly en- 
forced, requires that each native shall plant a certain number of coconut 
trees or other economic trees or plants if his land is suitable. 

There are three ports of entry — Port Moresby, Samarai, and Daru. 

There are 8 magisterial districts, each in charge of a resident magis- 
trate. There are also 2 relieving and 20 assistant resident magistrates, and 
9 patrol officers. There is a Central Court at Port Moresby, but it holds 
sittings wherever and whenever necessary. For native government some 
simple regulations have been passed. There were (1922) 821 village 
policemen ; armed constabulary, 307 (exclusive of Europeans who are 
officers of armed constabulary). 

Throughout the Territory there are numerous schools belonging to the 
various Christian missions ; the attendance of native children at yiese 
schools is compulsory if English is taught. The Native Taxes Ordinance 
came into force on January 15, 1919, imposing a tax not exceeding lOtf. per 
head on indentured native* labourers, and not exceeding 20s. per head on 
other natives. Aft«^r expenses of collection are paid th^ balance is to be de- 
voted firstly, to native education, and seqpndly, to other purposes having for 
their object the direct benefit bf the natives. The education will be chiefly 
undertaken by the missions aided by grants from the taxation fund. 
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Years 

ended 30 June 

i 

Local 

Revenue 

! 1 

Expenditure 

Imports j 

1 ! 

Exports 

i 

Tonnage 
entered and 
cleared 


£ 

£ 


£ 

'J’OTKS 

1918 

1 72,594 i 

103,176 

285,792 

I 220,599 

121,727 

1919 1 

i 73,121 i 

102,962 

258,112 

j 176,247 

60,108 

] 920 I 

85, .537 i 

118,437 

422,711 

! 270,481 
172,672 

59,189 

. 1921 i 

82,316 1 

146,827 

i -184,770 

74,206 

1922 

68,138 ! 

124,91‘2 

! _ 

i — 

. - 


Uovenuc is mainly from customs duties. An annual subsidy of 50,000/. 
is given by the Australian Governnuml. In addition, 27,500^. has been 
loaned to the Territory for the establishment of Government plantations, to 
be repaid from ])rofits on the plantations. On December 31, 1922, the 
Government plantations covered 2,474 acres. Connnonwealth giants are 
also made for various purposes. It is hoped that Tapua will soon be self- 
supporting. 

The' minerals include gold, copper, tin, lead, zinc, cinnabar, iron, osmi- 
ridiuni, gypsum, manganese, suljdinr, gra]>hitc, eliromitc, blown coal, and 
petroleum. There are 8 i>roclaimcd mineral lields, seven of which are 
gold fields, and 1 copper. IVIiiiiiig is one of the most important industries. 
Gold is obtained in the Louisiado Islands, on the mainland, and on Woodlark 
Island. A large area near l^ort Moresby with jiroraising copper deposits 
has been proclaimed a mirferal field, and this is being vigorously developed 
by a strong compaii}". A railway from the field to the coast has been con- 
structed and smelters are being erected. Electric power from the Kouna J^alls 
Is also to be developed. In 1921 work was temporarily .suspended, more 
money raised and assistance given by tbo (Commonwealth Governmeut, but 
Avork is now proceeding again. Copper ore exports in 1917-18, 1,112 tons, 
valued at 11, 5721!. ; in 1918-19, 224 tons valued at 1,613^. In 1919-20 no 
copper ore was exported; but in 1920-21, ‘255 tons, valued at 1,830/. In 
1917-18 the gold output was valued at 32,931/. ; 1918-19, 21,550/. ; 1919-20, 
21,747/. ; and in 1920-21, 9,890/. Indications of petroleum have been found 
over an area of 1,000 sq. miles, and boring by the Anglo-Persian Oil Company 
is still proceeding on behalf of the Australian Government. The trade 
is principally with Queensland and New South Wales. The chief imports 
are food-stutTs, tobacco, drapery and hardware ; exports 1920-21, copra 
(2,984 tons, 68,579/.) ; gold (5,984 oz., 11,158/.) ; hemp (188 tons, 7,723/.); 
pearls (11,416 cts., 14,950/.); osmiridiiim (208 oz., 6,245/.); rubber (220 
tons, 28,966/.) ; pearl shell (6 tons, 1,162/.) ; trochiis shell (60 tons, 3,302/.). 
Number of horses (1921), 368 ; cattle, 2,344 ; mules, 123. 

Steamers trade between Sydney and Port Moresby every three week.s, 
and small coastal vessels ran at frequent intervals between the various 
inteuterritorial ports. Ocean-going shipping entered and cleared 1920-21, 
74,206 tons. There are wireless telegraph stations at* Port Moresby, 
Samarai, Misima, and Popo. 

There are branches of the Bank of New South Wales at Port Moresby 
and V Samarai. CommonAvealth Government notes are legal tender. The 
currency and its legal tender are The same in the United Kingdom and 
Australia. * * 
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Books of Eeference. 

Annual Reports of Lieutenant-Governor. 

The Imperial Blue Book. London. • 

Governinent Handbook of the Territory of Papua. • 

British New Guinea (Queensland) Act of 1887. Brisbane, 1888. 

Bulletin of the Territory of Piipua. No. 1, 1913. (Coal, Petroleum, and Copper in 
Papua). Melbourne, 1918. 

Report by Rt. Hon. 8ir H. M. Nelson on his visit to British New Guinea. Brisbane, 
1898. 

Report by Mr. AtlooHunt on British N#w Guinea to the Commonwealth Parliament. 
Melbourne, 1905. 

P,eaver(V^. N.), Unexjilored New Guinea. London, 1910. 

Burnett (F.), Through Polynesia and Papua. London, 1911. 
cliilliitll (A. K ) An Outpost in Pai)iui. London, 1911. 

/'khi>in\if (E. W. Pearson), The Opening of New Territories in Pwua. (Geographical 
J(nn'nn1, Juno. 1920.) 

Qrirushaw (B.), The New New Guinea. London, 1911. 

Jfaddori ( Dr.). Head Hunters — Black, Whitt#and Brown. Cambridge, 1902. 

AV/' (Annie), Fairy Tales. London, 1910. 

Mackay (K.), Across Papua. London, 1909. 

Monrkion (Capt. C. A. W.), Some Experiences of a New Guinea Resident Magistrate. 
London, 1921. — Last Days in New Guinea. London, 1922. 

Murray (J. H. P.), Papua, or British New Guinea. Loudon, 1912. 

;Y(?/r/on (H.), In Far New Guinea. London, 1914. • 

Bratt (A, E.), Two Years among New Guinea Cannibals. London, 1906. 

Seliyman, The Melanesians of British New Guinea. 

Stewart' a Handbook of the Pacilic Islands. Sydney, 1918. 

IftRhimgoa (R. W.), The Mafulu Mountain People of British New Oitinea. London, 


NEW ZEALAND. 

Now Zealand was first discovered in 1612 by Tasman, and the coast was 
(explored by Captain Cook in 1769, and in subsetiuent years. It became a 
resort tor whalers nnd traders, chiedy from Australia. In 1840 tbo native 
chiefs coded the sovereignty to the British Crown and tlio islands became a 
British Colony. 

'fho aborigines, called Maoris, are a branch o£ the Polynesifin race ; they 
.irc divided into about twenty clans, analogous to those of the Scottish High- 
lands. Between 1845 and 1548, and again between 1860 and 1870 about 
half of these clans were in revolt against British rule, but peace was 
permanently established in 1871. 

Government and Constitution, 

By Order in Council of September 9, 1907, and by Proclamation, the 
designatioiL of the Colony of New Zealand was changed to the Dominion of 
New Zealand, on and from September 26, 1907. The present formof govern- 
ment was established by Statute 15 k 16 Viet., cap. 72, passed in 1852. The 
Colony was divided into six provinces, afterwards increased to nine, reduced 
later to eight, and again increased to nine. By a subsequent Act of the Colonial 
Legislature, 39 Viet., No. xxi., passed in 1875, the provincial system ofgown- 
ment was abolislfed, and the powers previously exercised by superintendents 
and provincial oflScers were ordered to be exercised by the Governor. 
(Governor-General from June 1917), or by local boards. The legislative 
power is vested in the Governor-General and a ‘‘General Assembly’' consisting 
of two Chambers — a Legislative Council #aiid a House of Representatives. 
The Governor-General has the* power of assenting to or withholding con- 
sent from bills, or lie may reserve them for His Majesty’s pleasure. He 
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summons, proro^ies, and dissolves the Parliament. He can send drafts of 
bills to either House for consideration, but in case of appropriations of public 
money must first recommend the House of Representatives to make provision 
accordingly before an5' appropriations can become law. He can return bills 
for amendment to either House. 

The Legislative Council consists (June, 1922) of thirty •nine members, who 
are paid at the rate of 315/. per annum. Members hold their seats for 
seven years only, unless reappointed. Provision has been made for the 
Legislative Council to be made elective at a date to be fixed by 
Proclamation. Twenty- four members arc to be elected at the first election 
and 40 at subsequent elections. Three Maori members may be appointed 
by the Governor-General. Present sitting members hold office till the end of 
the term of theif appointment. 

The House of Representatives consists of eighty members, including 
four Maoris, elected by the people for three years. They are paid 
at the rate of 450/. per annum. Every man registered as an elector 
is eligible as a member of the House of Representatives. Women are also 
eligible. For European repreientation every adult person (of either sex), 
if resident one year in the Dominion and one month in an electoral 
district, can be registered an elector for such Electoral District. No 
person may be registered on more than one electoral roll. Every adult 
Maori resident in any of the four Maori electoral districts can vote, 
provided ho ^or she) be not registered on any European roll. Registra- 
tion is not rc(iuircd in Native districts. 

The result of the general election of December, 1922, was : Reform 
Party, 38 ; Jdberals and Independent Liberals, 26 ; Labour Party, 17. 

GovcrnoT'Gcncral and Commander-in-(Jhief. — His Excellency Viscount 
JcUicoe of Scapa, G.C. B., O.M., G.C.V.O. Salary 6,000/., and 2,600/. 
allowances. 

The Cabinet (October, 1922) is as follows ; — 

Prime Minister, Minister of Finance, Stamp Duties, Land and Income 
Tax, State Advances, Valuation, Electoral and Imperial Government Supplies, 
—Rt. Hon. W. F. Massey, P.C. 

Member of the Exccidive Council vnthout Portfolio. — Hon Sir W. H. 
Her vies, K.C.M.G. 

Attorney ‘General and Lcmlcr of Legislative Council. — Hon, Sir Francis 
Bell, K.C.M.G., K.C. 

Member of Executive Council without Portfolio, — Hon. Sir W. Fraser, 

K.C. VO. 

Minister of Railways, Minister qf Lands, Lands for Settlement, Discharged 
Soldiers' Scttlonent, Scenery Preservation and Repatriation,— iAon, D. H. 
Guthrie, 

Minister of Agriculture, Immigration, in Charge of Tourists and Health 
Resorts and Legislative Departments, — Hon. W. Nosworthy, 

Minister of Public JVorks, Postmastcr-Oeiural, Minister of Telegraphs, 
Nat^e Minister, Minister in Charge of Public Trust, Native Trust, Roads, 
Public Buildings, and Government Life and Accident Insurance Departments, 
—Hon. J. G. Coates, JM.C. 

Minister of Justice, External Affairs, in Charge of Industries and Commerce, 
Poluc, and Prisons. — Hon. E. P. lee. 

Minister of Education, Public Health, %n Charge of Hospitals and 
Charitable Aid and Mental Hospuals Departments, — Hon. C. J. Parr, C.M.G. 
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Minister of Labour^ Mines and Marine^ Minister in Charge of Printing 
and Stationery, Inspection of Machinery, Pensions, Friendly Societies and State 
F'ire Insurance Departments, — Hon. G. J. 9Arderso7i. 

Minister of Defence, Commissioner of State Forests aAd Minister in Charge 
of } Far Pensions. — Hon. Sir R. H. lihodcs, K.B. E. 

Minister of Customs, Minister of Internal Affairs, High GommissionePs, 
Audit, Museum, Registrar -General, Census and Statistics Laboratory, Advertis- 
ing and National Provident Fund. — IJon. W. 1). Stewart. 

Member of Executive Council representing Native Race^ Minister in Charge 
of Cook Islands. — Hon. Sir M. Pomare, C.M.O., K, B.E. 

Each member lias a salary of 1,170Z., with the exception oi the Prime 
Minister, who hag 1,800/., and Minister representing Native Race, 990/., 
with House Allowance of 200/. if no Government residence is provided. 

Department of the High Commissioner in Loudon : — 

High Commissioner. — The Hon. Sir Vames Allen, K.C. B., 415 Strand, 
London, W.C. 2. 

Local Government. 

For purposes of local government New Zealand is divided into counties 
and boroughs. The counties are subdivided into ridings. County councils are 
empowered to constitute road districts on yietition being made. Besides the 
road districts, which are very numerous, there are town, drainage, electric 
supply, water supply, river, tramw^ay, local railway, and harbour districts. 

The ratepayers in the road districts of a county are qualified as electors for 
the purposes of the county council, and the members of each road board are 
elect' d by the ratepayers of the district. 

Area and Population. 

There are two ])rincipal islands, the North and South Islands, besides 
Stewart Island, and small outlying islands, including (since 1901), the 
Cook and some other islands in the Pacific Ocean. The group is 1,000 
miles long, and 180 miles across at the broadest part ; coast line 3,000 
miles. New Zealand is about 1,200 miles east of Australia. Area, excluding 
islands annexed in 1901, 103,568 square miles. North Island, 44,130 square 
miles, South Island 58,120, Stewart Island 662 square miles. Acreage 
66,292,232 acres, exclusive of the Cook and other islands (179,200 acres), 
and up to March, 1921, 27,390,625 acres had been alienated, including 
lands reserved and set apart by the State for special purposes (9,978,608 
acres), but excluding State Forests (7,094,317 acres). Estimated population, 
June 30, 1922, 1,250,942, exclusive of Maoris, 52,751, and residents of 
Cook and other annexed Islands, 13,209 in 1921. Census population, 
exclusive of aborigines : — 


Years 

Males 

Females 

1 Total 

1 Increase per cent, 
per annum 

1881 

269,606 

220,328 

489,933 

6T 

1886 

312,221 

266,261 

578,482 

3-6 

1891 j 

. 332,877 

293,781 

626,658 

1‘7 

1896 

371,416 

331,945 

703,360 

2*3 

1901 

405,992 • 

366,727 

772,719 

1-9 

1906 

471,008 

417,570 

888,578 *1 

2-8 

1911 

531,910 

476,558 . 

1,008,468 

2*7 

1916 

551,775 

1 * 547,674 

1,099,449 I 

. 1*8 

1921 

623,243 

595,670 

1,218,913 

2*2 


2 F 2 
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Area and population of each provincial district at the census of Anvil 
17, 1921 



i 

Population at the Census 

Provincial District 

Square Miles ; 

of Ai.ril 17, 1921 


I 

Males 

Females 

Totals 

lick land .... 

25,304 A 

191,7:}5 

177,883 

369,618 

Taranaki .... 

3,732 ! 

.32, .398 

29,51.3 

61,911 

Hawke’s Bay. 

4,241 1 

31,217 

29,708 

60,925 

Wellington .... 

10,807 1 

127,064 

121,737 

248,801 

Marlborough .... 

I 4,2*25 1 

9,415 

8,37.3 

17,788 

Nebson . , . 

' 10,875 

‘25,049 

22,579 

47,628 

Westland . • . . 

, 4,8sl 

7,561 

6,G20 

14,181 

Canterbury .... 
Otago 

1 13,858 ' 

1 i 

98,8S3 

100,151 

199,034 

Otago Portion 

! 13,957 

67,7.58 

1 69,280 

137,0.38 

Southland Portion 

1 11,355 

32,163 

I 29,826 

i 61,989 

I’otal .... 

I . . . i 

623,243 

1 595,670 

1,218,913 


Population of the North Island, 1921, 741,255 ; South Island (including 
Stewart Island and Chatham Islands), 477,658. 

In 1921, 536,925 lived in the rural districts ; 681,988 in boroughs. 

The estimated populations of the chief cities and towns of New Zealand 
at 1st April, 1922, were as follows: — Urban areas: Auckland, 164,450; 
Wellington, 110,680; Christchurch, 110,201; Dunedin, 73,470 ; Hamilton, 
14,950 ; Gisborne, 14,920,* Napier, 17,670 ; Hastings, 13,530; New Ply- 
mouth, 13,510 ; AVauganui, 24,170; Palmerston, North, 17,510; Nelson, 
10,880; Grey Valley lloroughs, 8,400 ; Timaru, 16,040 ; Invercargill, 

I ft Cftft J I I O t 


Movement of the Population. 


Years I, 

Total 

Birth.s 

Illogitimate 

Births 

j Deaths 

Marriages 

Excess of 
Births over 
Deaths 

1914 

1918 i 

1919 i 

1920 1 

1921 ; 

28,338 
25,860 
24,483 
29,921 
28,567 ; 

1,302 

1,179 

1,138 

1,424 

1,258 

1 10,148 

1 16,364‘ 

10,808 

1 12,109 

i 10,682 

9,280 
6,227 I 
9,519 ' 

12,175 ' 

10,635 

18,190 
9,496 
13,675 
; 17,812 

17,885 


1 Abnormally high owing to inliuenza epidemic. 

Birth-rate, 1921, 23*34 per 1,000 ; death-rate, 8*73 per 1,000 ; marriage 
rate, 8*69. 


Immigration and Emigration, 


*'*Tears i 

i 

Immigrants 

Emigrants 

, Excess of Immigration 
i over Emigration 

1914 { 

37,646 

32,500 

! 5,140 

1918 

♦ 11,906 

11,660 

19,877 

i 246 

1919 : 

20,931 ; 

' 1,054 

1920 ' 

44,062 ; 

32,924 

11,138 

1921 1 

41,882 

28,559 

13,323 
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Religion. 

No State aid is given to any form of religion. For the Church of 
England the Dominion is divided into si^^ dioceses. eThe Roman Catholic 
Church is under an Archbishop residing at Wellington, assisted by a 
coadjutor Archbishop and three bishops. 


Denomination 

Number of j Total places 
C?«r'jy 1 of worship. 
June, 1022 ICensus 1921 

Number of 
members or 
adherent.^. 
Census 1921 

Proportion 
per cent, oj 
specified 
religions 

Church of Englaml .... 

43(; 

1,114 

514,007 

42'22 

Presbyterian 


1,002 

rro,545 

24-57 

Iloiiian Catholic .... 

2Sl 

.010 

103,303 

13 40 

Methodists 

2 r,:i 

050 

112,314 

9-22 

Baptists ... 


73 

19,020 

1*03 

Salvation Army . ; . - 

140 

100 

11,501 

0-95 

Brethren 


135 

11,055 , 

0-91 

Church of Christ . . - . 

37 

52 

8,040 ! 

0-71 

Congregationalists .... 

20 

34 

7,077 i 

0-65 

Hebrews 

0 

4 

( 2,380 1 

0-29 

Other Bodies . . . . 

78 

1 

140 

67,545 1 

6 -.54 

Total 

1,711 

3,028 

1,218,013 j 

100-00 


Instruction. 

The University of Now Zealand is solely an examining body, with an 
annual grant of 4,000Z. Tho number of graduates admitted after exami- 
nation was, in 1921, 2,697. There are four afhliated colleges — the Otago 
University at Dunedin, with 55 professors and lecturers; the Canterbury 
College at Christchurch, with 29 professors and lecturers ; the Auckland 
University College, with 21 professors and lecturers ; and tho Victoria 
University College at Wellington, with 24 professors and lecturers ; students 
attending lectures in the four affiliated colleges (1921), 3,924. They are all 
endowed with lands. The Cantorbiiry Agricultural College is a recognised 
school of agriculture. 

At the end of 1921 there were 35 incorporated or endowed secondary 
schools, with 405 (excluding part-time) teachers and 10,030 pupils (ex- 
cluding 774 in lower departments). Of the total income more than half is 
from endowments and Government payments. There are also 57 District 
High Schools wdth 103 teachers and 2,176 scholars. Children receiving 
secondary instruction at Technical High Schools (thirteen) numbered 3,349 in 
1921. Of private secondary schools there were 20 registered, with 1,634 
pupils. Ten secondary schf)ols for Maoris had 418 pupils. 

For primary schools there is an Education Department (which also exer- 
cises certain functions in regard to both university and secondary schools). 
There are 9 Local Education Boards. At the end of 1921 there were 2,437 
public primary schools, 6,508 teachers (including 692 probationers), 207,^57 
scholars on the foils; average attendance (1921), 182,306. Education is 
compulsory between the ages of 7 and 14. The instruction given at the 
public schools is secular only, and for the ordinary standard course entirely 
free. Where there are no schools classes may be formed in the public 
school for extra subjects, for which special tiubsidies are given. 

The Education Department’s functions include : (a), maintenance, etc., 
of destitute children ; (5), care of epidemic orphans ; (c), training of uncon- 
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trollable and delinquent children ; (<i), supervision of adopted children, 
and juvenile otFenders placed on probation by the courts ; (c), education, 
etc., of all afflicted children (deaf, blind, and feeble-minded). There are 7 
schools of mines ; 4 fiormal schools; 6 central schools of art ; 13 industrial 
schools, with 3,830 (1921) children or young persons; a school for the 
deaf ; an institute for the blind (at Auckland) ; special schools for mentally 
backward boys in Otago and Nelson ; and a similar school for girls at 
Richmoinl, Nelson. There were also, at the end of 1921, ?35 registered 
primary private schools, with 23,924 pupils. 

There were 123 Native village schools, with 263 teachers and 5,882 scholars, 
including 779 Europeans. Total net expenditure by the State on Native 
schools in 1921-22 was 77,603Z. Total expenditure out of public funds in 
1921-22 upon education of all kinds 3,497,OOOZ. 

Justice and Crime. 

There are eight supreme court judges, and thirty-three stipendiary 
magistrates. There are numerous magistrates* courts and justices of the peace. 

In 1921 there were 35,446 summary convictions, and 1,419 convictions 
in supreme courts, including 1,002 cases sent up from lower courts for 
sentence. These figures do not include Maoris. At the end of 1921 the 
gaols contained 1,099 prisoners. 

Pauperism, Pensions, etc. 

The Dominion is divided into districts, with elective boards for the 
administration of the public hos])itals and charitable relief. The Government 
subsidises bequests at the rate of 10.9. in the pound ; voluntary contributions, 
24.V. in the pound ; and contributions by local authorities, according to a 
sliding scale, ranging from 12.9. 3^^. in the pound to 24.9. 3^^. in the pound, 
according to the value of rateable property within the di.‘<trict. The 
total expenditure on Charitable Aid during the year ended March 31, 
1921, was 190, 041^. During 1921 the benevolent and orphan asylums 
accommodated 6,411 inmates; and 3,830 children (2,199 boys and 1,631 girls) 
were wholly or partly maintained by the State in industrial schools and 
other in.stitutions in 1921. 

In 1898 an Act, amended in 1905 and consolidated and amended in 1913, 
provided for old-age pensions. Every person, not an alien or an Asiatic, who 
fulfils certain conditions is entitled to a pension of 261. a year. The joint 
annual income of a married couple in receipt of pensions must not exceed 
100/. (including pensions). An Act of 1917 increased the rates of pensions 
payable during the period of the war and twelve months after. Pensions are 
also granted to widows, to miners incapacitated as a result of miners' 
phthisis, and to veterans of the Maori war. In addition are those pensions 
granted in respect of the recent war. 


Class of Pension 

Number in force, 
July, 1922 

Annual 

Value 

Average 

Pension 



£ 

£ 

Old Age . . , . . . 

Widows’ 

20,611 , 

762,607 

37 

3,825 

206,150 

62 

Military (Maori War) .... 

711 

34,839 

49 

War . ...... 

28,400 

1,476, SCO 

52 

Miners’ y 

1 

31,934 

62 

Bpideiiiic(i.€. influenza epidemic, 1918) 

i - 636 

50,880 

80 
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Finance. 

The following table of revenue is exclusive of sales and rents of 
land : — * • 


Year ended 
March 31 

Custoois 

Stamps, in- 
cluding Post 
and Teleg. 

Railways 

Land Tax 

Income 

Tax 

Total 

(including 

others) 


a 

£ 



£ 

& 

1914 

3,306,171 

2,479,508 

4,028,739 

767,451 

554,271 

11,961,403 

1918 

3 364,308 

3,728,270 

4 668,223 

1,385,708 

5, 6 19,. SOI 

19,800,884 

1919 

3,830,681 

4,089.584 

4,975,445 

1,512,093 

6,21f,336 

21,994,886 

1920 

4,830,324 

5,441,690 

5,766,016 

1,557,903 

6,309,7i).S 

25.741,369 

1921 

8,408,726 

C.3S6.000 

0 918,412 i 

1.088,978 

8,24'^ .945 

84,200,962 

1922 

5,095,346 

6,192,985 

6,683,236 

1,637.816 

6,(,'0-->79^7 

28,127,700 


The number of income-tax payers in 1P20-21 was 44,597, and of land-tax 
payors 54,363. The postal and telegraph receipts in 1921-22 were 2,748.481/. 

The following expenditure table is exclusive of sums paid to the Public 
Works Fund : — 


Year ended 
March 31 

Public 

Debt 

Charges 

Railways 

Education 

Post and 
Telegraph 

Constabulary 
and Defence 

Total 

(including 

others) 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1914 

2,887,980 

3,004,181 

1,206,678 

1,170,883 

753,471 

11,825,804 

191S 

4,430,779 

8,067,658 

1,640,988 ! 

1 1,487,145 

731,361 1 

15,120,289 

19JvJ 

6,0S6.769 

3,416,595 

1,737,036 

1,099,701 

751,828 

18,673,599 

1920 

7,249,420 

4,805,965 

2,100,587 

1.941,494 

835,014 

2.3,781,524 

1921 

7,831,595 

6,211,001 

2,633,977 

2,58^300 

985,939 

28,068.730 

1922 

8,442,278 

6,473,234 

2,652,299 

j 2,448,688 

1,130.023 

28,466,838 


1 Not incliKling Bpecial war expenditure. 


Estimates 1922-23 : Revenue, 26,250,000/ ; expenditure, 29,438,215/. 
The total expenditure out of the Public Works Fund from 1870 to March 
31, 1922, was 80,166,585/., including charges and expenses for raising loans. 

The average taxation per head of the population, excluding Maoris, in 
1921-22 was 13/. 5s. 5d. 

The public debt at March 31, 1922, was : debentures and stock, 
219,054,385/. ; of which war expenditure (1914-19) represented 80,000,000/. 
Much of tlio total debt represents reproductive expenditure. 


Local Finance. 

The following table shows receipts and expenditure of the local 
governing bodies : — 


Year ended 
March 31 

Receipts 

Expenditure 

Outstanding 
Loans (Gross) 
(not Government 
loans) 

From Rates 

Prom other Sources 

1914 

. 1918 i 

1919 

1920 

1921 

• £ 

2,005,638 

2,674,541 

2,939,606 

3,144,213 

3,549,590^ 

£ 

6,130,687 
* 4,533,796 
4,394,851 
7,815,585 • 
9,766,086 

£ 

6,796,314 
7,103,073 
7,320,277 
10,883,586 
12,761,690 . 

£ 

18,923,482 . 
22,260,537 
22,673,712 
24,608,2fl3 
► 26,186,960 
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The following figures for 1911 and 1921 deal with the land ; — 


1 

. ! 

. 1 

1911 1 

1 

1921 

Increase, 

1911 to 1921. 


Amount 

1 Rate per 

1 cent. 

Unimproved value . 

Value of improvements . 

^ 1 

184,0(52,798 1 
109,054,2(57 i 

! - 

£ 

317,631,245 

200,953,(»73 

£ 

133,568,447 

91,898,806 

' 72-57 

84-27 

Total 

293,117,065 

518,584,318 

225,467,253 

76 92 


Defence. 

In 1909 New Zealand passed a I^efence Act, anicnded 1910, which pro- 
vided for the gradual military training of every male New Zealander between 
the ages of 12 and 25, with further service in the Reserve up to age of 30. 
Under this Act a boy serves from 12 to 14 as a junior cadet, from 14 to 18 as 
a senior cadet, from 18 to 25 he becomes a soldier in the Territorial Force, 
and from 25 to 30 he serves in the Reserve. Senior cadets do 50 drills and a 
musketry course annually. The .soldi(‘r in the Territorial Force does 30 
drills, 6 whole-day parades, and 7 days continuous annual training. The 
pre-war strength of the Tenitorial Force was about 30,000, and the 
present strength is 25,200. 

The New Zealand military forces are under a general oflicci* commanding, 
who has at his disposal a general lioadcpiaiters divided into the general stall' 
and administrative services/, uid departments. New Zealand is organised into 
3 military eommands, the western. Central, and vSouthern, each command 
being under an officer comnianding. Facli command furnishes 1 mounted 
rifle brigade, 1 field artillery brigade, and 1 inl'aiitiy brigade, and has 
attached to it a vaiying nuinhcr of coast and ]>ack artillery ))atteries, and 
certain depots. The forces arc so organisc'd as to be ra])idly mobilised as a 
complete division and a mounted division. 

The Naval Defence A(;t, 1920, provided for the establishment of a New 
Zealand Naval Force, to be raised and maintained by voluntary enlistment 
only, enlistment being for a prescribed period not less than two years. In 
time of war the Naval Force (including vessels acquired for defence pur- 
poses) is at the disposal of the British Government. The Naval force consists of 
training ship Philomel and cruiser Chatham which was recently ])resented by 
the Imperial Govornim'nt. The establishment of a New Zealand Royal Naval 
Reserve is also provided for under the Act. A Naval Board was c(»nstitutcd 
in June 1921, which is charged with the control of all matt»'rs relating to 
the Naval Forces, of whicli if has executive command. 


Production and Industry. 

^ AomeULTUEE. 

Two-thirds of the surface of New Zealand are suitable for agriculture and 
grazing.^ About 17,000,000 acres are still under fbrest. The total area under 
cultivation (including 16,112,598 acres in sown grasses and 147,678 in fallow) 
in 1922 was 18,381,363 acres. The area of Crown lands surveyed and open 
for selection on March 31, 1921, was 426,245 Lores. 

The largest freehold estates are held in the South Island, The extent of 
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occupied holdin^ars of or over one acre in 1921 (exclusive of holdings within 
borough boundaries) was as follows : — 




Number 


• 

umber 


Si^es of HoldingB 

of 

Acres 

Sizes of Holdings 

of 

Acres 



HoldinRs 


Holdings 


1 to 

10 acres 

15.629 

73,44.5 

6,001 to 10,000 acres 

505 

8,891,874 

11 •> 

50 

13,808 

392,708 

10,001 ,, 20,000 ,, 

301 

4,252,754 

51 ,, 

100 ,, 

1 1,073 

800,000 

I 20,001 ,, 50,000 ,, 

! 108 

5,094,888 

5,042,00.5 

101 ,, 

200 ,, 

14,015 

2,072,3571 

50,001 acres and over 

59 

201 ,, 

320 „ 

8,730 ! 

2,210,004 1 


I 

321 ,, 

040 ,, i 

10,378 

4,737,040 




041 ,, 

1,000 ,, i 

4,2.30 

3,417,338 1 

1 Total . . . 

84,899 

43,528,837 

1,001 ,, 

5.000 ,, ' 

5.844 

11,4.58,335 1 


In 1922 there were 135,395 persons (101,839 males and 33,556 females) 
engaged in agricultural, pastoral, and dairying pursuits. 

Tlie acreage and produce for each of the principal crops are given as follows 
(area and yield for threshing only, not including that grown for chaff, hay, 
ensilage, &c.) : — 



Wheat 


! 

Acres 

Oats 

1 Barley 

Crop 

Years 

1 

Aeres 1 

Bushels 

Aver- 

age 

per 

acre 

1 Aver- 
• 1,000 1 age 
Bushels i per 
acre 

Acres 

1 

1,000 

Birshels 

1 

! 

Aver- 

age 

per 

aero 

19M 

100,774) 5,232 

31-37 

301,741 

1 14,741 i 4^75 

.32,022 

! 1,200 

37-05 

191S 

2S0,978 1 0,807 

24-23 

150,202 

i 4,943 j 31M)4 

18,800 

> 500 

30-15 

1919 

208,030 i G,.5()8 

31-57 

172,080 

' 0,885 i 39-88 

18,7.53 

1 711 

' 87-91 

1920 

139,011 ! 4,500 

32-00 

170,800 

: 0,908 i 38-75 

22,907 

' 810 

35 01 

1921 

219,985 : 0,872 

31-24 

147,550 

' 5,225 ; 35-41 

40,802 

i 1,587 

33-90 

1922 

352,918 ! 10,505 

1 

29-94 

170,055 

' 0,753 j 39-50 

33,078 

i i 

34-81 


Live-stock in 1922: 332,105 horses, 3,323,223 cattle, 22,222,259 sheep, 
and 384,333 pigs. Wool exported or used for liomo consumption twelve 
months ended 8cy)tember 30, 1920, 174,420,720 lbs. Exports, 1917-18, 
110,054,315 lbs. ; 1918 19, 258,363,524 lbs.; 1919 20, 165,821,508 lbs.; 
1920-21, 174,950,190 Ib.s. 

II. Manufactures. 


Statistics of the leading manufactories (excluding mines and quarries) : — 


Years 

Number of i 

manufactories | Hands employed 

Estimated Capital | 

1 

Estimated Produce 


and works 






£ I 


1890 1 

2^5i j 

25,633 

5,261,826 

8,773,837 

1900 1 

3,163 

41,726 

7,959,631 

17,141,149 

1910 i 

4,402 1 

•66,234 

16,731,369 

31,729,002 

1915 

4,670 1 

67,823 

21,951,576 • 

45,464,184 

1920 

4, 3.’-, 7 i 

64,951 

33,436,120 

69,780,29©> 

1921 

4,804 i 

1 

70^255 

39,564,837 

, 82,473,669 
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The following statement of the value of the products (including repairs) 
of the principal industries for the year ended March, 1921, is taken from the 
results of the annual collection Census and Statistics Office : — 


Manufactories, Works, &c. 

Value of 1 
Products 1 

Manufactories, Works, Ac. 

Value of 
Products 

• 


• 

£ 

Total value of production in 


Jewellery .... 

160,963 

1920-21 1 . . . . 

82,473,509 i 

Engineering .... 
Electrical engineering . 

1,S37,651 

147,527 

Principal Industries. 


Range-making work.s 

161,409 



Printing and bookbinding 

3,395,276 

Meat freezing and preserving 

13.009,102 ! 

Agricultural machinery 

800,673 

Hsm and bacon curing . 

599,131 

Coach building 

700,236 

Butter and cheese factories . 

19,002.0 If 1 

Motor and cvcle works . 

975.937 

Grain mills .... 

3,420,965 ' 

Saddlery and harness 

264,150 

Biscuit factories 

1,270,996 : 

Tanning, fellmongcring and 

Fruit preserving A jam making 

310,075 ; 

wool-scouring 

8,435,212 

Breweries and malthonses 

1,463,588 ; 

Ship and boat-ouilding yards 

495,748 

Aerated water .... 

370,013 

Sails, tents and oilskins . 

261,863 

Soap and candle works . 

630,402 : 

Furniture and cabinet-making 

1,288,539 

Boiling- down works & manure 

Woollen mills .... 

1,332,451 

works 

Sawmills, f-ash and door fac- 

1,090,879 ! 

Tailoring 

1,386.405 

Dres-making and millinery , 

723,009 

tories, woodware 

4,712,003 

Chemical works 

08,298 

Gasworks 

1,43H.441 

Boot nnd shoe factories . 

1,496,474 

Electric light supply works . 

900,858 

Hosiery ... 

146,750 

Lime and cement . 

038,085 

Clothing and wateri»roof fac- 

Brick, tile and pottery . 

494,.597 

tories 

2,850,439 

Tinned-ware and sheet metal 

< 

Rope and twine 

281,953 

works 

Iron and brass foundries, 
boilerniaking, Ac. 

670,655 

856,222 ■ 

Flax mills , • . . 

844,086 


1 Excluding the value of the output of the Government railway workshops and 
those industries of which there were less than four works, and ‘one man ’ factories. 


III. Mines and Minerals. 

The following table shows the quantity and value of the piincipal 
minerals exported from the Dominion in 1921, and the quantity and value 
of the coal consumed in the country in that year, the totals for 1920 being 
added for purposes of comparison : — 




1920 

1 1921 



Quai tity 

Value 

Quantity 

1 Value 




£ 


1 £ 

Gold 

. . oz. 

212,973 

883,748 

i 149,595 

! 612,168 

Silver 

• • *» 

309,400 

87,665 

1 480,023 . 

i 65,647 

Tungsten.ore . 

. . tons 

10 

1.878 

I — 

i — 

{Slid-. 

. . ,, 

89,088 1 

12 "‘,509 

! 53,183 1 

100,510 

• • 

1,763,617 i 

1,763,617 

1,755,912 

1,756,912 


Commerce. 

< 

In 1921 thedm ports duty-free amounted fo 24,100,009Z. ; subject to duty, 
18,842,4341. ; total 42,942,443^. 
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Yeanj 

Total Imports | 

Exports of Domestic 
Produce 

• 

Exports of other 
Produce 

Total Exports 


£ 

£ 

£* 

£ 

1913 

22,288,302 

22,677,890 

408,832 

22,986,722 

1918 

24,234,007 

27,937,010 

.579,178 

28,516,188 

1919 

30.071,098 

53,804,384 

665,691 

53,970.076 

1920 

():,595,828 

45,692.204 

849,052 

46,441,946 

1921 

1 42,942,443 

43,615,017 

1,213,780 

44, 82s, 827 

» 


The value of imports is taken as the fair market value in the country exporting same, 
pins a uniform char^je of ten per cent, for freight, For exports the ‘ free-on -board 
in New Zealand ’ value is given ; but, as regards the main items, the Collector of Cuhtoins 
examines carefully the amounts stated and compares them with current price lists, to 
preventt any over-estimate. Beginning with 1914 the country of origin of imports is 
obtained, as well as country of shipment. Thg country of shipment is obtained in cases 
of exports, but this may or may not be the country of ultimate destination. Very little 
cargo in tramitu passes through New Zealand. 

- The princii>al imports and exports in 1921 are given as follows : — 


Articles of Import 

1921 

Value 

Articles of Export 

1921 

Value 

Apparel .... 

£ 

2,122,061 

Produce of the Dominion:— 

£ 

Boots and shoes 

531.135 

Wool 

5,221,479 

l)rai)ery and textiles . 

4,854,S81 

Agricultural produce 

490,094 

Hosiery .... 

35*), 702 

Frozen meat . 

n,16t,S45 

8ill ^ 

328,960 

Kauri gum 

367,197 

807,298 

Irofi and steel . 

2, .565, 108 

Tallow .... 

^Machinery and machines . 

3,735,184 

4,356,148 

Butter . 

11,169,530 

Other metal manufactures. 

Cheese .... 

8,199,183 

Motor cars, motor cycles, 
and materials 

Milk (preserved) . 

1,109,331 

2.227,030 

Preserved meats . 

273.591 

Sugar 

2,006,683 

Sausage-skins 

447,873 

Tea 

338,863 

Hides, and skins . 

.575,222 

Spirits, wines, and beer . 

987,501 

Sheep .skins and pelts 

956,774 

Tobacco, cigars, Ac. . 

1,048,633 

Phoruiium (fibre and tow) 

319,604 

Books, paper, A stAtionery 

2,041,434 

Coal .... 

109.510 

Drugs, chemicals and drug- 


Timber .... 

503,785 

gists’ wares 

1,082,436 

Gold .... 

612,168 

Fruit, fresh and preserved 
Leather, and leather matiu- 

611,271 

British and foreign produce 

1,213,002 

factiires .... 

412,896 



Oils 

2,804,709 



Total, including others 


Total, including articles 


not spedttod. 

42,942,443 

not specified 

44,828,827 


Exports of certain trade products : — 


Years 

Wool 

Frozen Meat 

Kauri 

Oum 

Butter 

1 Cheese 

1913 

Lhs. 

Cwts. 

Tons 

Cwts. 

Cwrf. 

180,533,036 

I 2,678,693 

8,780 

372,268 

611,663 

1917 

178,274,486 

2,446,945 

4,594 

254,397 

885,743 • 

1918 

108,724,675 

• 2,036,904 

2,419 

431,023 

883,430 

1919 

274,246,618 

8,822,683 

4,128 

845^818 

1,672,311 

1920 

162.827,176 

4,628,282 j 

6,481 

312,009 

l,222,0fg) 

1921 

158,714,828 

4,3^2,754 ' 

t 3,901 

808,478 

» 

1,368,786 


The total value of gold exported to Dece^bei^ 31, was 89,624,275f. 
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The following table shows the trade with different countries : — 



Imports 1 from * 


Exports to 


Countries 

1918 ; 1019 i 1920 

i 1 

1921 

1918 

1910 

1920 

1921 

• 

United 

£ 1 £ 1 £ 

• 

& 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Kingdom 

8,077,725 11,830,430 29,800,410 

21,448,817 

;18,244,350 

44,312,048 

34,302,948 

38,716,59J 

Australia 

5,133,412 i 5,081,908:10,555,007 
039,341 j 980,186 1,824,012 

6,480,847 

j 1,803,739 

2,249,S27 

2,343,075 

2,070,0k 

Fiji . . 

1,909,102 

136,076 

140,835 

203,589 

151, 90f 

India and 
Ceylon 

1,032,131 1 ’T,1^'><5,047| 1,625,855 
930,904; 1,622,2341 2,380,915 

909,904 

1 58,285 

829,353 

00,130 

^ 70,P3( 

Canada 

1,687,595 

1 1,703,570 

980,190 

1,357,744 

®454,597 

United 

States 

1 1 

4,980,748 7,570,814111,100,259 

7*740,457 

; 4,045,048 

4,200,801 

7,456,041 

2,702,10^ 

Franco 

33,783' 41,123' 92,873 

184,470 

810,007 

98,573 

203 

14,89:: 

Japan . . 

1,214,8051 l,25S,016i 1,470,071 

593,843 

5,416 
! 1,618,891 

1 

8,178i 

4,9041 

20,14r 

027,577 

Others . . 

991,086! ldl<5380| 2,733,700 

1,975,848 

l,650,210i 

653,282 

Totals 

24, 234, OOr^SO, 671,098*61, 595, 828 

1 ! 

42,942,443 

i 

j28,5l6,188 

53,070,075 

46,441,916 

44,828,827 


1 From countries wlience the goods wore derived, not necessarily the actual country 
of origin. 

According to the Britisli Board of Trade returns, the principal imports 
into and exports from the Qnited Kingdom, from and to New Zealand, in 
recent years were as follows : — 



19i:i 

(pre-war) 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Imports Into U.K,: — 

riioiis. £ 

Thons. £ 

Tboiis. £ 

Thous. £ 

J3 utter 

1,351 

3,910 

3,828 

8,494 

Cheese 

1,085 

8,455 

9,260 

8,729 

Milk, lireservod 

— 

407 

851 

8M5 

Beef, frozen . 

393 

1,771 

:{,694 

2,190 

Beef, eaniKMi, eio 

30 

083 

389 

115 

Mutton, frozen 

4,965 

8,481 

12,575 

10,442 

Sheep skins 

042 

033 

804 

307 

Babbit Skins 

92 

94 

227 

352 

Tallow 

717 

2,422 

1,332 

898 

Hemp 

049 

670 

255 

152 

Wool 

8,105 

21,699 

12,546 

8,327 

Totals for all Imports 

20,338 

52,704 

47,493 

48,730 

Exports (British produce) from U.K.: — 





rtpirits 

285 

297 

902 

715 

Tobacco 

202 

353 

1,157 i 

397 

Apparel (including hats and boots) . 

1,544 

831 

2,890 

1.060 

Cotton manufactures 

1,048 

1,761 

4,552 

1,059 

Machinery 

547 

352 

790 

1,008 

Ir^ and Steel manufactures .... 

1,736 

1,735 

3,521 

2.. 337 

Paper 

217 

93 

* 583 

403 

Motor Cars and Cycles 

444 

148 

821 

234 

• Woollen Goods ....... 

52^ 

615 

2,930 

953 

Total Exports of all British produce . . 

Exports of foreign and Colonial pi oduce^ , 

10,838 

952 

9,593 

321 

20,628 

1,351 

14,889 

680 


Total imports into U.K., 1922, 48,522,000^. ; exports from U.K., 
15,868,000^. 
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Shipping and Communications. 

At tlie end of 1921 the re^^istered vessels were 161 sailing vessels of 23,201 
tons (net), and 401 steamers of 68,705 toiA ; total 662 vessels of 91,906 tons 
(net). 

Many of the principal vessels on the New Zealand Kegister were trans- 
ferred to the London Kegister after the outbreak of war, to take advantage 
of the Imperial War Insurance rates. Shipping inwards and outwards for 
six years (excluding coastwise shippij>g) : — • 


Vessels Inwards 


Vessels Outwaids 


Years 

With Cargoes 

Total 

in 

including 

Ballast 

With Cargoes 

^ Total 
in 

j including 
Ballast 


No. 

Tons 

No. 

Tons •; 

No. 

Tons 

No. 

Tons 

1913 

590 

1,592,153 

645 

1,738,985 ! 

467 

1,287,837 

635 

1,699,807 

1917 

470 

1,136,670 

543 

1,405,776 ■ 

402 

987,642 

547 

1,381,882 

1918 

469 

921,172 

! 543 

'1,279,548 1 

411 

957,709 

544 

1,310,627 

1919 

614 

1,240,033 

; 564 

1,480,883 ! 

407 

1,129,019 

574 

1,505,256 

1920 

689 

1,786,212 

’ 744 

(2,062,370 i 

477 

1,384,740 

707 

1,976,265 

1921 

i 626 

1,693,135 

678 

1,940,236 i 

423 i 

jl, 300, 790 

678 

j 1,944,341 


Of vessels entered inward (1921), 633 of 1,825,117 tons were British 
and 45 of 115,089 tons were foreign ; of vessels cleared outwards (1921), 623 
of ',805,938 tons were British, and 55 of 138,408 tons were foreign. 


Kail WAYS. 

On March 31, 1922, there were 1,282 miles of Government railways* in the 
North Island, and 1,739 in the South Island, besides 135 miles of private 
lines — 3,156 miles in all. Kevenuo from Government railways, 1921-22, 
6,643,591^., expenditure 6,237,727/. ; net revenue, 405,864/. Total ex- 
penditure on construction of all Government lines, open and uuopen, to 
March 31, 1922, 44,689,748/. In 1921-22 the tonnage of goods carried was 
6,329,834, and the passengers numbered 14,262,440, exclusive of 472,865 
season ticket holders. 

All the chief towns are provided with tramway systems. 


Posts and Telegkaphs. 
Postal statistics— Articles posted and delivered : — 


Years 

Letters and 

Post 

Books, 


Money Orders 

Letter-cards 

Cards 

&c. 

Nos. 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. No. 

Issued 

Paid 

1017 

245,796,045 

7,549,867 144,934,218 

40,360,792 6,314,875 

642,683 

654,570 

1018 

242,527,369 

7,145,606 

42,301,230 

35,476,212 6,376,469 

6.38,560 

55’if764 

1010 

247.1 43, 1«3 

7,292,022 

44,320,385 

85,408,203 ■ 6,193,475 

600,291 

594,940 

1920 

259,743,234 

6,937,554 

49,619,161 

1 37,859.247 ' 0,588,293 

699,074 

605,000 

570,156* 

19l!l 

253,707,131 

G,548,G55» 

53,033,951 

38,080,982 6,404,244 

• 

669,383 


Receipts of Post and Tel^raph Department for year ended Marcfi 31, 
1922, 2,811,535/.; working expenses, 2,451,571/. The oiQcials numbered 
8,087 on March 31, 1922. 
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The telegraph system is Governmental. On March 81, 1922, there were 
18,767 miles of line and 52,177 of wire. Number of telegrams despatched 
during the year, 12,934,465, iThe telephone (Governmental) is very 
cenerallv used. The telegraph and telephone revenue for the year 1921-22 
was 1,314,068/. 


Money and Credit. 

There were, in December, 1921, six Jianks of issue doing business. Two 
of these were wholly New Zealand institutions, having a paid-up capital 
of 4,375,000/., besides which the Bank of New Zealand has 529,988/. of 
4 per cent, guaranteed stock. The total average liabilities for 1921, in 
respect of New ^ealaiid transactions, were 58,808,439/., and the average 
assets 63,701,282?. The average amount on deposit was 49,397,411/. The 
value of the notes in circulation in June, 1922, was 7,315,753/. Gold has 
almost entirely disappeared from circulation. 

There are the post-office savings-bank and 5 private savings banks. The 
former had, March 31, 1922, 831 branches ; the latter have not more than 
one or two branches each ; number of depositors in Post Office Savings Banks 
at 31st March, 1922, 678,930 ; amount deposited during year, 29,125,998/. ; 
withdrawn, 30,236,231/. ; amount on deposit at end of year, 43,841,704/. 
At 31st March, 1921, 3,917,429/. was on deposit in private savings banks to 
the credit of 104,395 depositors. 

Attached to New Zealand are the following islands : 

Auckland Islands, 50’’ 31' S., 166® 19' E., 200 miles S. of Stewart Island. 
Area of largest about 330 square miles. Uninhabited. The New Zealand 
Government maintains a d^pOt of provisions and clothing for the use of 
shipwrecked mariners on the largest island of the group. 

Chatham Islands, 43® 50' S., 177® W., 536 miles E. of New Zealand. Area 
375 square miles ; population (April, 1921) 445 (210 Europeans and 235 
Maoris and Morioris). 

The Cook and other South Pacific Islands were annexed to New Zealand 
In June, 1901. They lie between 8® and 23® S. lat.,157° and 170® W. long. The 
names of the islands with their populations (1921) are as follows : — 


Population 


Rarotonga . . . 3,503 

Mangaia .... 1,230 
Atiu .... 837 

Aitiitaki . . . .1,373 

Mauke (Parry Is.) . . 578 

Mitiaro .... 207 

Hervey Islands . . — 

Niue (Savage Is.) . . 3,750 


Population 


Palmerston Is. 

83 

Peiirhyn (Tongarova) 

376 

Manaliiki 

432 

Rakaanga 

310 

Danger (Pukapuka) . 

530 

Suwarrow 

. 

Total 

. 13,200 


Total area of the Cook and other islands about 280 square miles. 

Rarotonga is 20 miles in circumference; Atiu, 20 miles; Aitutaki, 21 
milet ; Niue (or Savage Island), 40 miles. Laws for the Cook Islands have 
been made since 1890 by a general Legislature, and are administered by an 
Executive Council, of which the Arikis, or native chiefs, are members. At 
Rarotonga and Niu^ there are (New Zealand) Resident Commissioners,^ 
who^ approval is required for all enactments. The customs tariff ot 
New Zealand is enforced. In 19]5*an Act wa# passed by the New Zealand 
Parliament consolidating the laws relating to the Islands, and providing 
for the appointment of a member of the Executive Council of New Zealand 
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as Minister of the Cook Islands, The Minister is charged with the ad* 
miniiitration of the Islands. The Act provides for the constitution of Island 
Councils, lower and higher Courts of Justi(Jb, and native laud court, as well 
as for the establishnieat of xmblic schools, Ac. In 1921 the numbers of 
births, niarriages, and deaths were respectively 411, 222, and 260. Educa- 
tion : there are 10 primary schools and one technical school in the group, 
with an attendance of over 1,400 scholars. Revenue, iinancial year 1921-22, 
22,011 h; expenditure, 32,422Z. Thet^ade for 1921 was ; — Imports, 139, 313/., 
including 120,006/. from New Zealand and 3,451/. from United Kingdom ; 
exports 86,082/., including 74,129/. to New Zealand, 6,826/. to United 
States of America. Chief exporis, 1921 (R irotonga) Bananas, 21,680/. ; 
oranges, 22,343/. ; tomatoes, 11,169/. ; coconuts, 646/. ; coffee, raw, 608/. ; 
copra, 11,841/. A wireless station has been completed at Rarotonga, and is 
now in use. 

Kermadec Islands, 36° S., 178° 30' W.* 600 miles N.N.E. of New Zealand. 
Area 15 square miles. Now uninhabited. The largest of the grou^ is Raoul 
or Sunday Island, 20 miles in circuit ; Macaulay Island is 3 miles in circuit. 

Small uninhabited islands are : The Campbell Islands, the Three Kings 
Islands, the Antipodes Islands, and the Bounty Islands. 
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FIJI. 

I 

Constitution and Government. 

The Fiji Islands were discovered by Tasman in 1643 and visited by 
Ca])tain Cook in 1769. The Foverci^rnty was ollcred by the nativc.s to Great 
Britain in 1859, but declined. The question of annexation was brought 
forward some years later, and the sovereignty of the islands was ceded by 
the chiefs and people on October 10, 1874. The government is administered 
by a Governor appointed by the Crown, assisted by an Executive Council 
consisting of the Colonial Secretary, the Attorney-General, other official 
members appointed by tlie Governor, and two nominated members selected 
by the Governor from the elected members of the Legislative Council. 
Laws are passed by the vl,cgislative Council, of which the Governor is 
president. It comprises eleven nominated official members, seven elected 
members, tw'’o nominated Fijian members, and one nominated Indian member. 

Governor of Fiji and High Cotmnissioner for the Western Pacific . — 
Sir Cecil Hunter Hodwcll, K.C.M.G. (appointed, 1918). Salary 3,500Z. as 
Governor of Fiji, and 1,350Z. as High Commissioner for the Western Pacific. 

There is a constabulary consisting of Fijian.s and Indians, and a Defence 
Force (Europeans, half-castes, and Fijians). 

For the purposes of native government the colony is divided into 17 
provinces, in 6 of wffiich a superior native chief exercises, under the title of 
Roko Tui, a form of rule which recognises to a large degree the principles of 
native administration by which the people formerly governed themselves. 
In seven of the provinces there are European commissioners. About 180 
native officials are employed in .subordinate administrative capacities. 
There are also 30 native stipendiary magistrates associated wdth 19 District 
Commissioners in the administration of justice. A European commissioner, 
>vho is also Government medical officer, resides in Rotuma, 

Area and Population. 

Fiji comprises a group of about 250 islands (about 80 inhabited) lying 
be'wveen 15® and 21® south latitudes and 177° east and 178° west longitude. 
The largest is Viti Levu, area 4,053 square miles ; next i.s'Vanua Levu, area 
#2,130 square miles. The island of Rotuma, l^etw'cen 12° and 15® of south 
latitude, and 175® and 177° east longitude, was added to the colony in 1880. 
Total area, including Rotuma, 7,083 square miles. 

At the census of April 24, 4921, the population was 157,266 ; the 
Europeans, 3^78 (2,297 males, 1,581 females) ; Fijians, 84,475 (44,022 
males, 40,453 females); Indians, 60,634 (37,015 males, 23,619 females); 
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Chinese, 910 (845 males, 65 females); half-castes, 2,781 (1,454 males, 1,327 
females) ; others, 4,588 (2,831 males, 1,757 females). 

Among Europeans the birth-rate in ]9il was 26 06 per 1000 and deaths 
7*33 ; among Kijians, birth-rate, 31*96, death-rate, 27*61 ; among Indians, 
birth-rate, 38.00, death-rate, 7 *5; half-castes, birtli-rate, 17*22, death-rate, 
3*91. 

Suva, the capital, is on the south coast of Viti Levu ; European popula- 
tion (census of April 24, 1921), 1,443^ suburbs, 298, total, 1,741. 


Religion and Instruction. 

Attending at Methodist native churches in 1921 , 78,944 Homan Catholic 
Mission, 11, 564. The Methodist Mission comprises 20 European missionaries, 
20 European mission sisters, llOnative ministers, 193 catechists, 757 teachers, 
and 3,851 local preachers, A, 422 class* leaders, with 691 churches, and 
366 other preaching places. The Roman Catholic Mission has 30 European 
ministers and 287 native teachers, 50 European sisters, 57 churches and 
chapels, 3 native training institutions. 

There are two govf3rnraent grammar schools at Suva, one for boys and one 
for girls ; one for both sexes at Levuka, and one for both sexes at Rarawai. 
In 1921 there were 447 scholars. The Queen Victoria School, also State- 
su{)ported, is a boarding school for Fijian boys. There were 72 pupils in 
1921. The Goverument pays grants-iu-aid to 25 assisted primary schools 
and to 22 assisted vernacular schools. During 1920 the Wesleyan Mi.s3ioa 
bad 863 schools with 13,400 scholars ; the Roman Catholic had 122 schools 
with 2,700 scholars. The Roman Catholic Mission maintains 3 schools for 
Europeans, with 195 children in 1919. Expenditure on education, 1921, 
25,491Z. 


Finance. 


Y ear 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

j Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1913 

£. 

266,037 

£ 

258,792 

1919 

£, 

415,432 

£ 

440,232 

1917 1 

335,064 

322,332 

1920 

488,753 

611,944 

1918 

371,189 

342,140 

1 1921 

569,722 

752,038 


The principal sources of revenue in 1921 were : — Customs, 282,000/., 
wharf and shipping dues, 12,600/. ; native taxes, 15,300/.; licences, excise, 
&c., 179,000/.; feesofcouit, Ac., 46,000/.; post odice, 20,000/. The expen- 
diture on public works extraordinary was 63,000/. The public debt on 
Dec. 31, 1921, stood at 350,000/. 

Production, Industry and Commerce. 

There are 6 sugar mills, 1 tea factory, 4 saw mills, 2 fibre mills, 2 -Jice 
mills, 1 butter factory, 15 copra dryers, and 2 rubber mills. In 1921 there 
were under cultivation by European and Indian settlers: — Bananas, 1,627* 
acres ; coconuts, 51,861 acres ; maize, 2,414 acres : sugar-^ane, 53,008 acres ; 
yams, 200 acres; tobacco, 221 acres; tea, 200 acres; rice, 11,329 acres; 
rubber, 2,638 acres ; beans, 1»138 acres ;tsisal hemp, 333 acres. In 1^1 
there were approximately 7,689 horses and mules, 58,800* cattle, 2,100 
sheep, 18,888 goats and 1,902 pigs. 
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Imports subject to duty, 1921, 1,067,000Z., duty-free 443, 000^, 


i 

Imports 

1- 


Exports 

Year From British 
Possessions 

From other 
Coiintries 

Total 

To British 
Poj*.sesHion8 

! 

To other 
Countries 


£ 



£ 

,3913 824,772 

79,196 

903 968 ; 

1,416,419 

9,521 

1917', 887,409 

105,410 

992,969 ! 

1,734,398 

! 334,003 

1918'^ 983,784 

162,723 

1 1,1 46, 007 , 

1,189,614 

i 466,450 

1919' 912,660 

129,730 

1,042,390 

1,249,891 

; 621,171 

1920 1,4.03, .007 

1 219,564 

1,673,121 

2,338,559 

i 557,839 

1921 i 1,318,046 

1 191,686 

11, .509,732 ' 

2,33.5,969 

j 121,882 


Total 


£ 

1,425,940 

2,068,401 

1,656,065 

1,871,062 

2,896.448 

2,457,851 


1 JiJjccludiiig parcel post in 1017, lO.SGO;. in lOlS, an<l 17,924L in 1010). 


Quantities ami values of iirii'orts arc ascertained by invoice and declaration, or by 
examination by Customs officers. The countries recorded arc the countries (»f consignment, 
as disclosed by the shipping docnmenls. In tlic case of export.s, the values are declared 
by the exi)orter as the true values of the goods as they lie in the port of sliipmeut, in- 
eluding cost of packages. 

Imports from United Kingdom, 1921, 368,OOOJ. ; exports thereto, 164,000^. 

The principal imports during 1921 were: Drapery, 269,000/. ; biscuits, 
26,000/.; hour, sharps, and ])ollard, 77,00(i/. ; hardware, 118,000/ ; oils, 
64,000/. ; bags and sacks, 55,000/. ; timber. 80,000/. ; machinery, 100,000/. ; 
coal, 47,000/. ; meats, 24,000/. ; manure, 23,000/. ; butter and ghee 22,000/. ; 
fish, 19,000/. ; rice, 12,0,00/. ; vegetables and fruit, 22,000/. : tobacco, 
39,000/.; live-stock, 4,000/.; sjnrits, 31,000/. Principal exports: sugar, 
raw (72,634 tons), 2,0.^3,000/. ; copra (14,530 tons), 283.000/. ; green fruit, 
73,600/. ; rubber (66,211 lbs.), 4,053/. ; mola.sses (13,375 tons), 13,375/. 


Shipping and Communications. 

Fiji is in regular steam communication with New Zealand, Australia, 
Tonga and Samoa, Honolulu, Canada and England. During 1921 the 
number of merchant vc.ssels entered at the ports of entry was 109 
steamers of 322,000 tons, and 16 sailing vessel.s of 9,434 tons. Total 
tonnage entered and cleared in 1921, 662,880 (Britisli, 644,511). 

There is a private siiuiU-gauge lailway of 120 miles from Tavua to 
Sigatoka. 

The volume of transactions in postal matter during 1921 was .ns follows : 
letters and postcards, 1,353,000 ; newspapers, books, and book-packets, 
820,000 ; parcels, 33,000. There is a Money Order system with the United 
Kingdom, Canada, the Australian States, New Zealand, Tonga, and India. 
Tliere is telegraphic communication between Suva and Levuka, 54 miles, 
of which 11 J miles is by submarine cable. Thero is an overland telephone 
frofh Suva to Lautoka, 125 miles. Wireless telegraph stations have been 
erected at Suva, Labasa, Taveuni and Savusavu. 

The Government Savings Bank had, .at the evid of 1921, 2,316 depositors, 
whose deposits am<S*nnted to 68,061/. The headquarters are at the Treasury 
Suva, and there are twelve branches throughout the Colony. 

The Bank of New South Wales has three* branches and the Bank of New 
Zealand has two in the Colony. Practically all of the notes issued by 
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these bauks have now been withdrawn from circulation in favour of the 
Government notes issued by the Commissioners of Currency. The currency 
notes in circulation on December 31, 1921* amounted to 419,827/. The coin 
portion of the note guarantee fund amounted to 85,S^27/., and the securities 
forming the investment jmrtion of the fund to 335,118/., while the amount 
in transit for investment was 8,000/. 

Money, weights, and measures are tlie same as in the United Kingdom. 


Books of Beference. 

Annual Blue Book and Colonial Office Uei>ort. 

The “ He, laid ” Handbook of Fiji. Suva, 1021. 

Brewster (A. B.), Tho Hill Tribes of Fiji. London, ll>22. 

Calvert and IFtifiams, Fiji and the Fijians. 

C/iappf€(\V A.), Fiji: its Problems and Resources, London and New Zealand, 1021. 
Davis (W.M.), The Islands and Coral Reefife of Fiji (Geographical Journal, Jiinnary 
March and May, 1920). 

Gordon a,i\d Gofeh, Australian Handbook. Annual. Melbourne. 

Grimshtrw (Beatrice), From Fiji to the Cannibal Islands. London, 1000. 
tStewart’s llandbook of the Pacific Islands. Sydney, 1018. 

Kitig (A. G.). Islands Far Awa3^ London, 1020. 

Thomson (Basil), Fiji for Tourists, (Canadian-Ansiralian Steanishij' Linc.l London. 
1807 Tfu' Fijians, London, lOOS. 

U aterhousr, Fiji: if s Kin^and People. 


PACIFIC ISLANDS. 

TONGA. 

(Friendly Islands.) 

The Touga or Friendly Islands continued up to 1899 to be a neutral 
region in accordance with tlie Declaration of Berlin, April 6, 1886. By the 
Anglo-German Agreement of November 14, 1899, subsequently accepted 
by the United States, the Tonga Islands were left practically under the 
Protectorate of Great Britain. A Protectorate was proclaimed over Tonga 
on May 19, 1900. In December, 1900, the British High Cornmnssioner, 
with the assent of the King and native chiefs, assumed the exercise of civil 
and criminal jurisdiction ovei- all subjects of Foreign Powers in Tonga, and 
the supervision of the financial administration. 

Queen, — Saloto, succeeded on the death of her father, George II, on April 
12, 1918. 

There is a Legislative Assembly which meets annually, oom^iosed of seven 
nobles elected by their peers, seven elected representatives of the people, 
pid the Ministers of the Crown, numbering seven, or twenty-one mem^rs 
in all. The elections are held triennially. 

The kingdom consists of 3 groups of islands, called respectively Tonga t 
tabu, Haapai (which are loV -lying groups of coral formation), and Vavau 
(which is higli and mountainous), together with the ^>utlying islands of 
Niuatobutabu, Taofahi, and Niuafoo, and^lies between 15° and 23° 30' sotith, 
and 173^ and 177“ we.st, its wfestern boundary being the eastern boundary 
of Fiji, There are two active volcanoes in the group, on the Islands of 

2 o 2 
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Tofua and Kao. The main group was discovered by Tasman in 1643. The 
climate is exceedingly mild and healthy, fevers and other tropical diseases 
being unknown. The lemperativ’e during seven months of the year, from 
Atay to November, rai^ly exce eds 84® F. in the shade, and seldom, even in 
the hottest pan of summer, exceeds 90® F. Total area, approximately 
385 square miles; Capital, Nukualofa; population, census, April, 1911, 
23,011 Tongaus ; 346 other Pacific islanders, and 380 Europeans. Es* 
timated population 1919, 22,689 Tongaus, 250 hair-caste.s, 247 other 

Pacific islanders, and 376 Europeans ; total, 23,562. The natives are 
Christian, there being about 16,000 adherents of the Free Church 
of Tonga, 4,000 Wesleyan Methodists, and 3,000 Roman Catholics. 
The native Tongaus enjoy free education, and free medical attendance and 
dental tieatnient. At the end of 1919, there weie 64 public primary 
schools, with 2,742 ])upils on the roll. At Tonga College there were 
8 teachers and 66 students on De-^ember 31, 1919. The revenue amounted 
in 1920-21 to 91,000/., and the expenditure to 66,000/. Native produce 
consists almost entirely of copra ; the export in 1921 nmoiintcd to 9,600 
tons, of which 5,000 tons went to America. Total imports, 1918 177,000/. ; 
exports, 170,000/. The im polls include drapery, Hour, biscuits, fish, 
hardware, timber, sugar, meats ; and the exports, copra, fungus, live- 
stock. The trade is with New Zealand, Australia and the United States 
of America. Steamer communication with the outside woild siuce the war 
has been limited practically to one vessel of the Union Company’s Fleet 
which maintains a four-weekly service with New Zealand, vid Fiji and 
Samoa. There is a wireless station at Nukualofa which keeps up 
telegraphic communication through Samoa or Fiji. 

Since Alay 1, 1905, British coin is the only legal tender. The weights 
and measures are the same as in Great Britain. Accounts are kept in pounds, 
shillings, and ])euce. 

High Commissioner and Consul-General for the Western Pacihe , — 
Sir Cecil Hunter Rodwell, K.C.AI.G. 

Agent and Consul , — Islay AtcOwaii. 

The High Commissioner of the Western Pacific, assisted by deputies, 
has jurisdiction, in accordance with an Order in Council of 1893, for the 
purpose of carrying out the provisions of the Pacific Islanders’ Protection Acts 
of 1872 and 1875, and to settle disputes between British subjects living in 
these islands. The jurisdiction of the High Commissioner extends over all the 
Western Pacific not within the limits of Fiji, Queensland, or New South Wales, 
or the jurisdiction of any civilised Power, and includes the Southern Solomon 
Islands, and the various small groups in Alelanesia. 

In the sections devoted to New South Wales and New Zealand mention 
is made of various annexed Pacific Islands. The following summary 
(omitting islands described elsewhere) gives the names and positions of 
islands which are unattached : — 

Bncie Island, 24* 40' S. lat., 124® 48' W. long. Pitcairn Island, 
26‘’ 6 'S., 130® 6' W. ; area 2 sq. m. ; pop. in 1914, 140 (35 adult males. 
39 adult females, 66 children). The aflairs of the island iTre conducted by a 
' Council of 7 members, with a President, who acts also as Chief Magistrate, 
and a Vic€-Preside;|it, who is also Government Secretary, subject to the control 
of the High Commissioner f<jr the Western Pacific. In religion the islanders 
(descendants of the mutineers of' he Bountyi^ are ‘ Seventh Day Adventists.’ 
The products of the island are sweet potatoes, beans, sugar cane, yams, taro, 
melons, pumpkins, oranges, bananas, pineapples, and arrowroot, which is 
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prepared in limited quantities with antiquated appliances. Excellent coffee 
also grows, and its cultivation will probably extend. On the Island there 
are about 200 wild goats and a small stft;k of chiclgens. Phoenix Group 
between 2° 30' and 4"^ 30' S. lat., and 171® and 174° 30' W. long Eight 
islands: Mary, Endcrbury, rhoenix, Birney, Gardner, McKean, Hull, Sydney; 
area of group, 16 sq. m., pop. 59. 

Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony. The islands in this group were pro- 
elaimed as Protectorates in 1892 an(> annexed (at the request of the nativd 
governments^ ns Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony, on November 10, 1915. 
'riio Colony includes several groups of islands. (1) The Union, or Tokelau 
Group, between 8° 30' and 11° S. lat., and 171° and 172° W. long. Five 
elustcr.s of islets, the principal of which are Fakaofo or Powditch, Nukn- 
nono or Duke of Clarence, Atafu or Duke of York ; area of group, 7 sq. 
m. ; pop. 1,000 natives ap})roximately. The Ellice Islands, between 5° 30' 
and 11° 20' S. lat., and 176° and 180° E. long. The principal islands are 
Funafuti, Nukufetau, Vaitupu, Nui (or Netherland), Niutao (or Lynx or 
Speiden), Nannmaga (or lliulson), Nariornea (or St Augustine),. Nukulaelae 
(or Mitchell) ; area of group, 14 sq. m. ; pop. (1919), 3,500. (3) Fanning 

Island, 3°50'N., 159° W. ; area 15 sq. m., pop. 150, and Washington 
Island, 4° 40' N. , 160° 20' W., area 6 .sq. m., and Ocean Island. The 
lust-uained island is th(3 Colony headquarters. It is situated 0° 52' S., 
nnd 169° 35' K,, is six miles in circmnhrence, and was annexed by Great 
Britain in 1901. Tlic island is exceedingly rich in high-grade phosphate, 
whicli is worked by the British Phosphate Commission, who purchased th(3 
rig}i./S of tlie Pacific Pliosphate Company in 1921. Population: native, 
‘1 50, European, 80, Chinese and Pacific Islands’ iabonrers, 500. A wireless 
station on the island maintains telegraphic communication vid Fiji and 
Australia. (4) Christmas Island, situatid roughly 2° N. lat., and 157° W. 
long, discovered by Cook in 1777, annexed by Great Britain in 1888, and 
included in the Colony in November, 1919, is the largest atoll in the 
i^icifio, being over 100 miles in circiinifercncc. ft is leased to the Central 
Pacific Coconut Plantations, Ltd., for a term of 87 years from January 1, 1914. 
Population, European, 2, Tahitians, 40. (5) The Gilbert Islands on the 

equator. The principal islands are Bntaritari, Makin, Tarawa, Abaian, 
Marakei, Maiana, Al>emama, Kuria, Ananuka Nonouti, Tapiteuea, Beni, 
Nikunau, Oiiotoa, Tarnana, and Arorae. Area, 166 sq. m. ; estimated pop. 
(1919), 30,000 natives and 400 foreigners. Education is in the hands of 
various missions. Revenue of the Colony for the year ended June 30, 1921, 
54,079Z., of which the principal items were : Cii'^toms, 16,974/. ; native taxes, 
19,049/. ; licences, Ac., 10,383/. ; royalty on phosphates, 3,977/. ; interest 
on deposits and investments, 1,198/. ; miscellaneous, 2,498/. The expen- 
diture for the same period amounted to 45,380/. Principal crops : pandaniis 
fruit and coconuts. The trade in 191 9*‘20 amounted to 129,788/. for imports, 
and 213,042/. for exports (phosphates, 158,751/., and copra, 54,010/.) The 
Colony is administered by the High Commissioner through a Resident Com- 
missioner, whose headquarters are at Ocean Island. 

Resident Commissioner. — H. R. McClure. » 

British Solomon Islands, about 8°S. and 160° W., are Guadalcanar, Malaita,^ 
Isabel, Sun Cristoval, New Georgia, Choiseul, Shortland, Mono (or Treasury), 
Vella Lavella, Ronongo, Gizo, Rendova, Russell, Florida^ Rennell, and nu- 
merous small islands (the Lord Howe Groiip or Ontong Java, the Santa Ci’uz 
Islands, Tucopia and Mitre islands, ana the Duff, or Wilson Group, 
are also included in the Solomon Islands Protectorate). A*rea 11,000 sq. 
miles; European population (1919), 675 ; native population, about 150,000. 
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Asiatics, 75. They are under British Protection. Revenue, for the year 
ended March 31, 1922, 56,433Z. ; expenditure, 45,451Z. About 30,000 acres 
planted by white planners were uftder coconuts in March, 1914, and about 
800 acres under rubber ; sweet potatoes, pineapples, bananas are grown. 
Copra exported, 1919-20, 8,160 tons. The value of imports in 1921-22 was 
251,564^. ; and of exports, 182,887/. (mainly copra, 12,109 tons, 173,916/.). 
Foreign-going vessels entered, 1919-20, 12,435 tons ; cleared, 12,387 tons. 
A paper currency was issued in 1917-1?. Little gold is in circulation, and 
only 4,600/. Protectorate paper money. The chief medium of exchange is 
Commonwealth bank notes. There is a Resident Commissioner, whose head> 
quarters are at Tulagi, a small island otf the south coast of Florida. (For part 
of the Solomon Inlands lately owned by Germany and now administered by 
Australia, see section on late German New Guinea below, ) 

Resident Commissioner, — R. R. l^ane, M.C. 

Starbuck Island, 5° 30' S. lat., ISS^'AV. long. ; area 1 sq. m., uninhabited. 
Malden Island, 4” S. lat., 155° W. long. ; area 35 sq. m., contains a con- 
siderable (lejiosit of guano, and is leased to the Malden Island Proprietary, 
Ltd., for a period of 21 3^ears from January 1, 1922. Jarvis Island, on the 
equator, 159° W., area 1^ sq. m., pop. 30. Palmyra, 6° N., 162°30'\V., 
area IJ sq. m. Baker Islands, on the equator. 

These islands are mostly of coral formation ; most of them grow 
coconut trees, and some of them are valuable for their guano. 

The New Hebrides, however, are under the joint administration of 
English and French ofliciafs, as arranged by the Anglo-French Convention 
of February, 1906, ratified October, 1900. This convention guarantees 
the interests of French, British, and natives, respectively ; fixes the 
conditions of land-holding in the Islands ; and provides f^or the re- 
gulation of the recruitment of native labourers. Within the Islands 
Great Britain is represented by a Resident Commissioner, who reports 
to the High Commissioner for the Western Pacilic. The larger islands 
of the group are Espiritu Santo, Mallicolo, Epi, Efate or Sandwich, 
Erromanga, Tanna, Futuna or Erronan, and Aneityiim. Area, 5,500 
square miles ; population about 60,000. At the end of 1920 there were 
within the group 317 British and 1,300 French subjects. There are 3 
French Catholic mission schools, and many Priisbyterian. Settlers have 
acquired large areas within the islands ; and though there are many 
disputes as to rightful possession, and much of the land is still uncleared, 
coconuts (for copra), maize, millet, coffee, cocoa, cotton, and bananas are 
grown, and a timber factory on Ancityum jirepares Kauri wood for export. 
The distillation and importation of spirits are prohibited. The joint revenue 
in 1921 amounted to 25,892/., and the joint expenditure to 18,947/. An ex- 
penditure of 12,262/. on purely British services was also incurred. There are 
several French and British trading companies. Imports, 1920, 159,174/. ; 
exports, 215,187/. The trade is mostly with Sydney and Noumea (New 
Calf donia). The imports are provisions and foodstuffs, clothing, metal-work, 
and furniture ; the exports are maize (1,200 tons in 1916), cepra (4,100 tons), 
coffee (260 tons), cotton (1,700 tons), sandalwood (110 tons), cocoa (228 tons), 
and other island products. Vessels visit the inlands frequently, including 
the repeated voyages of one British and two French companies, whose 
.steamers provide for communicat/.on with Sydney, Noumea, the Solomon 
Islands, and sometimes the Gilbert Islands. 

British Resident. — M, King, C.M.G, French Resident, — M. d’Arboussier. 
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Books of Beference. 

Convention between the United Kingdom ain^France concerning the New Hebrides, 
signed October 20, 1^06. London, 1907. 

Foreign Ofllce Reports on the Trade of Tonga. On the Solomon Lslands. On the New 
Hebrides. Corre.spondence relating to the Administration of the Gilbert and Ellice 
Islands Protectorate. London, 1908. 

Pitcuirn Island. Report by Mr. R. T. Simons. 1905. 

Armstrong (E. S.), History of the Melanesian Mission. London, 1900. 

Awdry (F.), Tlie Islands of the Sea. Lontlon, 1002. • 

Battles (Sir J.), Journal during Cook’s First Voyage. Edited by Sir J. D. Hooker. 
London, 189G. 

Boiirge Lcs Nouvclles Hebrides, 1600-1000. Paris, 1900. 

Brigham (W. T.), An Index to the Islands of the Pacitlc Ocean. Honolulu, 1900. 

Caillot (A. C. E.), Lcs Polyn^siens Orientanx an contact de la Civi’.»8ation. Pans, 1910. 
Cohvell (J.), Editor. A Century in the Pacific. London, 1914. 

Cooke {G, IL), Te Pito te Henna, known a.s Rapa Niii, commonly called Easter Island. 
London, 1900. • • 

Correspondence Relating to the Pitcairn Islanders. London, 1899. 

Frt«d«rfct (Georg), Malaio-Polynosische Wanderungen, Leipzig, 1914. 

Oaggin, Among the Man-Eaters. London, 1900. 

Ouppy (\l. B.), The Solomon Islands, their Geology, Ac. London, 1887.— The Solo- 
mon Island.sand IheirNatives. London, 1887.— Observations of a Naturalist in the Pacific 
] 896-90. London, 1900. 

Hakluyt Society, Discovery of the Solomon Islands. 1901. 

Jaeomh (Ed.), The Future of the Kanaka. London, 1919. 

Johnson (M.), Gaiinibal-Land (.New Heb-ddes). London, 1922. 

Macdonald (1) ), Oceanic Ijsnguage.s. Oxford, 1907. 

Mai tin (-h), Mariner’s Tonga. London, 1908. 

Baton (F.), Lomai of Leriakel. London, 1903. 

B- he (C. ) , /iwei Jahre unter den Kannibalen der Salomo-Inseln. Dresden, 1903. 

Smith {l\), llawaiki : the Original Home of tlie Maori. London, 1922. 

Stevenson (R. L.), In the South Seas. London, lOOj).— From Saranac to the Mar- 
quesas and Beyond (Letters hy Mrs. Stevenson). London, 1903. 

Stewart’.s Handbook to the Pacific Islands. Sydney, 1921. 

Stoddart (C. W.), Summer Cniising in the South Sea-s. London, 1905. 

Williamson (II,), The Ways of the South Sea Savage. London, 1914. 


MANDATED TEBRITORIES IN THE PACIFIC: NEW 
guinea, western SAMOA, AND NAURU ISLAND. 

territory of new guinea. 

(Late German New Guinea.) 

German New Guinea was the name given to all those territories held by 
Germany in the Western Pacific which were governed from Rabaul, the ca|Jital 
of these Pos.sessions. It included : Kaiser Wilhelm's Land (acquired in 
1884), Bismarck Archipelago (acquired in 1884), The German Solomon 
Islands, Nauru, the Caroline Islands, the Marshall* Islands, and the 
Marianne or Ladrone Islands (excepting tli^ Island of Gunm). The possessions 
were territories protected by th^Gorman Imperial Authorities (Schutzgehiete). 
There were no local legislators, and the Governor appointed oy the Imperial 
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Crown was all-powerful. These Possessions were occupied by an Australian 
Force on Se[)tember 12, 1914. The islands north of the Equator, namely, the 
Marshall, Caroline, Pelew, and«Ladrone (Marianne) Islands, are admin- 
istered by Japan as ‘mandatory. Those south of the Equator, namely, the 
Bismarck Ar/diipe]a<,m, those of the Solomon Islands formerly owned by 
Germany, and (late) German New Guinea, are assigned to Australia. 
(German Samoa is assigned to New Zealand.) Tlie mandate from the 
League of Nniions is dated December 17, 1920, and on May 9, 1921, the 
Au^tralian Government established its* civil administration in the Territory. 
The laws of the Common wealth, subject to local modifications as necessary, 
maybe a])plied to the mandated territories. The military training of the 
native*^, except for local police or defence purposes, is prohibited, and no 
naval or military base or any fortifn'ations may be established. 

Nauru, a small islet just south of the Equator, is assigned to the British 
Empire as mandatory (see p. 461). 

The non-indigenous population at the last census, April 4, 1921, was 
3,173, of wliicli the British numbered 715, Chinese 1,402, Dutch 215, 
German 579, Japanese 87, and United States of America 60. The number of 
j^orsons engaged in agricultural pursuits was 460, and those practising 
rcligiMii professionally numbored 256. 

The present Administrator of the Territory of New Guinea is Brigadier- 
General E. A. Wisdom, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., V.D., the seat of Adminis- 
tration being at Rabaul. 

The territory is divided into 10 Administrative Districts, vi^i. : Pabaul, 
comprising the north-eastern portion of New Britain ; Talasea, comprising 
the nortln rn and nortli-western portion of New Britain ; Gasmatta, com- 
prising southern and we.4tern New Biitain ; Kaewieng, comprising the 
nortliern portion of New Ireland, and including New Hanover and St. 
Mathias Islands ; Namatanai, comprising tlie southern portion of New 
Ireland, and groups of islands to the cast and north-east thereof; Kicta, 
which includes the islands of Bonganvillc and Buka, and groups to north 
and north-east ; Manus, comprising tl.e Admiralty Islands, Hermit Islands, 
and Ninigo Grouji; and Morobe, Madaiig, and Eitape on tlie mainland 
of New Guinea, which districts include the whole of the mainland of late 
German New Guinea and off-lying islands. 

1. NEW GUINEA. — Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land, the northern section of 
south-east New Guinea, was declared a German protectorate in 1884. It 
lies between 2° 15' and 8" south latitude, and 141° 30' and 148° east longitude. 
The area, including Vulcan or Mariam, Dampier or Karkar, Long, Bagabag 
or Rich, Schouten, Le Maire, and some smaller islands, is 70,000 square 
miles. The native population has been variously estimated at from 110,000 
to 350,000, but so little is known of the interior that any figures are very 
conjectural. The coastal districts have a native population of two to the 
square mile. The territory was under the control and development of the 
New Guinea Company from 1885 to 1899. The first settlement was formed 
at Finschhafen, which is situated about 80 miles north of the Papuan border. 
OiV-stitiona were formed at Konstantine and Hatzfeldt harbours. The 
principal station on the mainland is at Frederick WillielJn’s Haven, now 
jcalled Mailang. Tlie coast-line is very little broken, and there are few good 
harbours. From the 141st to 144th meridian ‘there are no good harbours 
with the exc eption' of Angriffs Haven (Wanimo), and the only anchorages 
are' open roadsteads under the leo af islands. There are high ranges running 
parallel wuth the coast plain, which is from 2\) to 100 miles wide and broken 
with steep spurs in some places extending to the actual coast-line. The 
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ranges in the interior have been little explored, and some of their summits 
are known to exceed 12,000 feet. The principal rivers are the Kaisorin 
Augusta, or Sepik, which is navigable foriover 250 miles. Jt rises in the 
Dutch territory and flows east. The Ramu, or Ottilie, rises in the south- 
east, and flows into the sea about 20 miles south-east of the mouth of the 
Sepik. The Markham is another large river, which flows into Huon Gulf. 
The climate is hot and the rainfall largo. There are three missionary societies 
at work in Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land : tlio^Ncuendettelsauer Mission (Lutheran),^ 
tlie Rheinische Mission (Lutheran Oafvinistic), and the Catholic Mission of 
the Holy Ghost Society. These missions are also planters and traders. The 
chief harbours are; Frederick Wilhelm’s Haven (now Madaiig), Finsch 
Haven, Erirna Haven, Adolph Haven (now Morohe), and Angrifl’s Haven 
(now Wanimo). Frederick Wilhelm’s Haven is close to, and Erima Haven 
is in Astrolabe Bay. Inter-island trade is carried on by small steamships 
and motor-schooners. There is a five-weekly service from Australia to 
Madang. 

The area of cultivation in 1914 was 16,800 acres, wliich showed a 
decrease on the previous two years. The greater part of this area 
is planted with coconuts (about 14,000 acres). Itubber and cocoa 
are also grown. Tropical fruits grow very abundantly. The staple articles of 
food of the natives aie yams, taro, sago, and bananas. There is very little 
land used for pasture in Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land. The laud is rich in mineral 
wealtli, but no minerals are worked on account of the dilficulty of transport- 
ing mining machinery. Native labour is used to work the plantations, and 
the I . tives are recruited either from the adjacent villages or from other parts 
of the Possessions. There are upwards of 6,000 native labourers so recruited 
for plantation purposes. • 

The chief towms are ; Madang and district (non-indigenous population, 
272); Morohe and district (non -indigenous population, 139); Fhtapo and 
district (non-indigenous population, 103). 

2. BISMARCK ARCHIPELAGO.— In November, 1884, a German Pro- 
tectorate was declared over the New Britain Archipelago and several adjacent 
groups of islands, and in May, 1885, they were renamed the Bismarck Archi- 
pelago. The chief islands are New Britain (formerly called Ncu Pommeru), 
area 10,000 square miles ; New Ireland (formerly called Neu Mecklenburg), 
area 4,600 square miles ; Neu Haiiiiovcr, 530 square miles ; Neu Lauenhurg, 
or Duke of York Islands, area 22 square miles; the Admiralty Islands 
(principal island, Manus), area 600 square miles. The Archipelago lies 
between 141® 30' and 156® east longitude, and the Equator and 8® south 
latitude. The other groups included in this Archipelago are St. Matthias 
Islands, Gardner Lslauds, Abgarris or Fead Islands, Nissan or Sir Charles 
Hardy Islands, The French Islands, Kook Islands, Hermit Islands, Ninigo 
Group, Anchorite and Commerson Islands. In these various groups there are 
upwards of 100 small islands. The total native population of the Archipelago 
has been estimated at 188,000. 

New Britain, the largest island of this group, is a long island of 
crescent shape lying east and west. It has a mean breadth of 50‘miios 
and a length of 300 miles. The i>land is practically undeveloped eircepr for 
the peninsula in the north, which is called Gazelle Peninsula, and four*, 
plantations on the northern boast, and six plantations on the southern coast, 
west of Henry Reid Bay. A Government station has been established about 
midway along the southern coast and isgnamed Gasmatta (non-indigendua 
population 16), Talasea (non-indigenous population 34), is situated on the 
north coast. The interior of the island is little known. The native 
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population nuinbors about 50,000. A mountain chain traverses the entire 
length of the island, and in the centre consists of several irregular ranges. 
There are several active volcanoes, and the range shows signs of great 
volcanic activity in \he past. The highest known peak is the Father, 
about 7,500 feet high, which is an active volcano. This island has very 
fine harbours; the' best is Simpson’s Harbour in Blanche Bay, which 
affords a good anchorage in all weathers. Others are, Matupi Harbour, 
^acquinot Bay, Rugen Haven, Arawo^ Lindenhafen, and Powell Haven on 
the east and south coasts ; and Rein Bay, ’ralasea Harbour, and Garua 
Haven on the north coast. The only one visited by oversea shipping is 
Simpson Harbour. The principal settlement is around the shoics of Blanche 
Bay ; the chief crop is coconuts. There are two missionary societies at work 
in this island the Wesleyan, with headquarters near Rabaul, and the 
Catholic Mission of the Sacred Heart, with headquarters at Kokopo. The 
chief tow'n is Rabaul (nondndigeiK^us population, 1,3.50), which since 1910 
is the seat of the Government. The old capital was at Kokopo (non- 
indigenous population, .309), which is situated 14 miles south-east of Rabaul, 
At Rabaul there is au anchorage for all ships and a fine jetty has been built. 
Rabaul is well laid out and has a fine public garden. 

New Ireland, the second in size and importance of the Bismarck 
Archipelago, is situated north of New Britain, from wdiich it is separated by 
St. George’s Channel. The chief town is Kaewiong (uor» -indigenous popu- 
lation, 356), at the north-west cxtreinity of the island. The only other town 
is Namatauai (non-indigeiious population, about 148), on the south-east coast. 
The island has a long rjiiige of mountaitis running through it. It is of older 
formation than New Britain, and does not show any signs of recent volcanic 
activity. Tlie princijial harbour is Nusa, on the north coast of which Kaewieng, 
the seat of the local administration, is situated. The interior of the island, 
witli the excojdion of the extreme southern end, is fairly well known. The 
native population is about 28,000. The soil is fertile and the climate similar 
to that of New Britain. The chief industry is coconut growing. There are 
numerous plantations around the coast near Kaewieng. 

The Admiralty Islands are the most important of tlie small groups. The 
chief island is Manus, sometimes called Great Admiralty Iskind. The chief 
town is Lorengau (population, including distict, about 40) on the north-east 
coast. The native populauon of tlie group is 4,000 and the non-indigenous 
population 132. Coconuts are the chief article of cultivation, and there are 
valuable pearl and other shell lislieries. 

3. SOLOMON ISLANDS. — Germany owned part of this group, including 
the islands of Bougainville (area 3,500 square miles, native population 
16,000) and Buka (area 300 square miles, native population 2,000), but 
Choiseul, Isabel or Mahaga, aud various smaller islands to the east of 
Bougainville were tran.sferrod to Great Britain in 1899. Tliese islands arb 
very mountainous. Of the several volcanic cones, Bagano (in the Ciown 
Prince range) is the only active volcano. The highest mountain is the 
dormant volcano Mount Balbi (in the Emperor range), 10,170 feet high 
sitfL.ated in the centre of the island. The principal harbour is Kieta, situated 
on the east coast of Bougainville, where there is a Governmdht station. Other 
^good harbours are : Rawa and Tinputz on tlie porth-east coast of Bougain- 
ville. There is a^good harbour on the west side of Buka, named Carola 
Hafen. Missionary work amongst the natives is carried on by the Marist 
Brothers of the Roman Catholic Elission’ the plantations are new there 
is comparativtdy little export trade. The natives grow bananas, coconuts, 
taro, and sweet potatoes. The non-indigenous population is 148. 
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The following? figures relate to the Territory of New Guinea : — 



, 1018:19 

j 11^9-20 

• 1920-21 

• 

1921-22 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Import Duty . 

35,161 

58,609 

59,805 

53,852 

Export Duty 

; 18,597 

38,247 

3!1,035 

33,119 

Total Revenue 

, 55,760 

101,095 

97,184 

91,644 

Chief Imports ; — 





Gro(^eries 

07,410 

• 190,442 

241,280 

113,238 

Hardware and machinery 

48\94‘> 

64,012 

00,380 

27,749 

Draperj' and boots . 

74,806 

70,935 

125,177 

87.842 

Tobacco .... 

10,163 

36,100 

44,139 

33,303 

Wine, spirits and beer . 

i 10,022 

31,744 

39,841 

29.704 

Oils and kerosene . 

1 14,033 

23,8.34 

39,047 

26,500 

Total Imports 

271,801 

• 506,767 

001, 141* 

468,711 

Chief Exports 




Copra .... 

1 244,314 

745,057 

041,045 

474,110 

Shell .... 

14,000 

51,843 

12,921 

11,032 

Birds of Paradise . 

100 

31,133 

5,0»70 

2,027 

Cocoa .... 

8,404 

15,530 

9,105 

9,465 

Total Exi)OTts 

209,000 

849,422 

673,902 

499,197 

. 


, 




The (quantities exported in 1921-22 were : copra, 25,894 tons ; shell, 368 
tons; cocoa, 152 tons; treqmng, 17 tons (1,390Z.). 


Books of Reference. 

JIe»fe>Wariegg(yj. von), Samoa, Bismarckarchipel und Neu Guinea. Leipzig, 1002. 

A> i^€r(M.), and otiiern, Neu>Giiinea. Berlin, 1899. 

Na-dirichten liber Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land unddcti Bismarck-Archipel. Ilerausgegebcn 
von (lor Nen-Oninea Koinpagnio. Berlin. 

Parkinson (R.), Dreissig Jabre in der Sildsee. Land und Leute, Sitten und Gebriiucdie 
anf dem Bisniarck-Archiy)el. Stuttgart, 1909. 

Schnee (H.), Bibler ans der Siid.see (Bismarck Archipelago). Berlin, 1904. 


TERRITORY OF WESTERN SAMOA. 

The former German Samoan Islands, now the Territory of Western Samoa, 
include Savaii and Upolu, the largest of the Samoan or Navigators' Islands. 
Samoa is a group of islands in the Western Pacific, lying in 13^ deg. to 14 deg. 
S. lat , and 168 deg. to 173 dog. W. long. The islands are some 130 miles N. of 
Tonga and between 400 and 500 miles N.E. of Fiji. The group consists of nine 
islands, in addition to rocks and islets. They are all, with the exception of 
Rose Island, of volcanic formation, and are, for the most part, surrounded 
with coral reefs. The four largest islands are Savaii, Upolu, Tutuila and 
^Janua. By the Anglo-German Agreement of November 14, 1899, ratified 
hy the United Stages in January, 1900, Great Britain renounced all rights 
over the islands in favour of Germany as regards Savaii, Upolu, Apolima 
and Manono, and in favour of the United States as regards Tutuila and 
other islands. Under the German Impefial Governor there was a native 
High Chief with^a native council, the several districts being administc^d 
by chiefs. Justice was administered by native as well as European judges 
and magistrates. , : 

On August 29, 1914, the British occupied German Sampa. By the Treaty 
,of Peace, 1919, Germany surrendered her possessions abroad, and Samoa is 
{^signed under a mandate from the League of Nations to His Majesty fhe 
King in right of his Dominion of New Zealand, which has been empowered to 
govern Western Samoa. The mandate is dated December 17, 1920, and under 
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that authority the Governor-General of New Zealand in Council has made laws 
for Western Samoa. The military training of the natives, except for local 
police or defence purposes, is j)rokibited, and no naval or military base or any 
fortifications may be established. 

Provision has been made for a nominated Legislative Council, consisting 
of not less than four'’olficial members, and unotfiidal members not exceeding 
in numbei' the official members. The A<lministrator is entitle<l to preside over 
every meeting of the Council. No pe|j-5on is qualified for appointment to the 
^f^egislativc Council unless he is either a natural born British subject or a 
Samoan, or was born in Samoa. The civil administration was inaugurated 
on May 1, 1920. 

Savaii, with a length of 48 miles and a breadth of 25 miles, has an area 
of about 660 sqiTare miles ; Upolu has an area of between 550 and 600 square 
miles. Both islands are mountainous, fertile, and well watered. Several 
adjacent islets, exceedingly fertile, were included in the German dependency. 
The port of Apia is in Upolu. The inhabitants of the islands are Polynesians, 
])rofeasing Christianity (Protestants, Catholics, and Mormons). Population 
of Western Samoa, as recorded at June 30, 1922, was; — European, 2,074; 
Samoaii natives, 33,953 ; coolie labourers, 1,547 ; other islanders, 217 ; total, 
37,791. There are three Government schools, and also schools conducted by 
the London Missionary Societv, the Methodist Mission, the Catliolic Mission, 
and the Litter Day Saints' Mission — the niimher of scholars reeor led being 
12,193. There are 60 miles of good roads. The chief ]»roduct is copra, and 
otlier products are cocoa, rubber, cardamoms, sugar. The revenue collected 
in Western iSamoa for the year ended March 31, 1922, was 135,569/. (mainly 
customs, 85,129/. ; Court fees, Ac., 10,747/. ; native taxes, 8,725/.; wireless 
station, 2,905/.; post office, 5,064/.) ; the ordinary expenditure was 137,181/. 
Tlicre was an excess of assets over liabilities of 25,717/ on March 31, 1922. 
Imports for 1921, 408,892/. (from United Kingdom, 56,032/., New Zealand, 
132,830/., Australia, 109,226/., United States, 73,310/.); exports, 241,539/. (to 
United Kingdom, 28,318/., United States, 173,351/.). Tlie exports are mainly 
copra (7, 428 tons, 190,520/. in 1921) and cocoa-beans (750 tons, 36,363/. in 1921). 
In 1921, 77 vessels (73,074 tons, of which 60 vessels of 66,664 tons were 
British) entered at the port of Apia and 78 ves.sels (71,523 tons, of which 
60 vessels of 66,664 tons were British), cleared. There is regular steam com- 
munication with New Zealand. A wireless station has been erected at Apia. 

The currency before the British occupation was in marks, but English and 
American gold and silver com were legal tender. Since the occupation 
the German currency has been replaced by sterling. A branch of the 
Bank of New Zealand wa.s opened at Apia in April, 1915. 

The Hon. E. P. Lee, Minister of External Affairs for New Zealand, is in 
charge of Samoa and other late German Islands assigned to New Zealand. 

Administrator. — Major-General G. S. Richardson. 


Books of Reference on Samoa. 

Annual Report on the trade, commerce, and shipping. Wellington, N.Z. 

Wmoa Act, 1921. 

Correspondence respecting the Affairs of Samoa. London, 1899 
j JBoyti(Mary S.), Our Stohn Summer. [Samoa, Ac.] London, 1900. 

Churchill (LI. P.), Samoa 'Uma. London, 1902. * 

Bhlert (O. E.), Sancoa die Perle der Sudsee. Berlin, 1900. 

HcBie-Wartegg (K. von), Samoa. Bismarckarchipel uni Neu Guinea. Leipzig, 1902. 
*Krdmer (A.), Die Samoa Inseln. SLittgart, 1902. 
lieinecke (F.h^amoa. Berlin, 1901. 

Stevencon (R. L.), A Footnote to Ulstory. London, 1892. -^Vailima Letters. London, 1895 
Wiit‘ton (R. M.) History of Samoa» London, 1919, 
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NAURU ISLAND. 

Nauru was surrendered by the (rerinanii on September 9, 1914 ; it was, 
however, not until November 6 of the same year tfiat it was eifectively 
occupied by troops (Australian) from Kabaul. In accordance with the terms 
of the capitulation, local laws and customs were Continued, as far as 
practicable, and a Civil Administration was established on January 1, 1915, 
The change from German to British ride was elfected without any break in^ 
tlie ordinary life of the island — the mam difference between the two systems* 
from a native point of view, being that whereas under the German rule, the 
people were left entirely to themselves, provided the poll-tax was paid 
regularly, under the new regime they found themselves called upon to take 
part in the improvement of tlie island hygienically, socially,' and administra- 
tively. The mandate for its administration has been conferred on the 
British Empire. The mandate, 'as apprised by the League of Nations, is 
dated December 17, 1920. The military training of the natives, except for 
local police or defence ]>urposes, is prohibited, and no naval or military 
base or any fortificaiions may be established. Great Britain, Australia and 
New Zealand agreed that Australia should appoint the first Administrator for 
a term of five years, and the ex]>enses of administration are to be defrayed 
out of the proceeds of the sale of phosphates if the ordinary revenue is not 
sufliciciiit to meet the expenditure. 

The island lies just south of the Equator, about 400 miles from the nearest 
Marshall Islands. It is a circular atoll of approximately 12 miles in 
circr. liiference, surrounded by a reef. There is no anchorage adjacent to the 
island. There is an extensive ]dateau bearing phosphate of a high grade, 
the mining rights of which are vested in the Brifish Phosphate Commission 
subject to the rights of the native landowners. It is chiefly on the fertile 
section of land between the sandy beach and the plateau that the natives 
have established themselves, and from which they obtain the necessary food 
for themselves and families. With the exception of a small fringe round a 
shallow lagoon, about one mile inland, the plateau which contains the 
})hosphate deposits has but few inhabitants. 

Population, 1922: 110 Europeans, 514 Chinese, 1,113 Nauruana, 392 
other South Sea Islanders ; total, 2,129. 

Education. — Attendance at school both for European and Native 
children is compulsory. The Native schools are subsi<ii3ed by the Govern- 
ment and are in the hands of the Roman Catholic and Protestant Missions. 
Daily average number of children attending these schools : Roman Catholic 
Mission, 72 ; Protestant Mission, 170. 

The school for European children is in the hands of the Government, and a 
teacher has been obtained on loan from the Victorian Education Department 
to act as master, and as ins23ector of the native schools. 


Finance. — The revenue and expenditure of the island, from January 1, 
1915, have been as follows : — 


Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure ; 

Year 

Revenue 

at— 

Expenditure 


£ 

* ^ 


£ 

£ 

1916 

8,403 

5.872 ; 

1919 

6,76l 1 

4,727 

1917 i 

9,474 j 

16,631 :! 

1^20 i 

10,611 

4,818 • 

1918 1 

8,657 

5,<f42 i 

1921 

9,619 . 

11,861 
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Assets, December 31, 1921, 14,2261. ; liabilities, 48L Afl amount, which 
cannot be estimated, still remains to be paid by the Nauru Administration, 
in connection with the niaintemyice of the Wireless Station at Nauru, as its 
share of expenditure ?>ince 1917. 

Import duties are imposed on beer, spirits, wines, and tobacco, and a 
10% ad valorem duty on practically all other ^oods except food supplies 
which are admitted tree. By a concession obtained in 1905 from the German 
Government, the Phosphate Oommission receives exemption for all materials 
*and plant \ised for the exploitation df phosphates, as well as for provisions 
required for its employees. An export duty of lO.s. per ton is charged on 
copra. A poll-tax of 155. per year is collected from ail adult male natives. 
A Royalty of per ton to the Government, and M. per ton to the native 
landowners is jTaid for every ton of phosphate shipped. Of the Zd. per ton 
to the native landowners, Ic^. is paid into a Trust Fund held by the 
Administrator for the benefit of ^he Nauruans generally. The Phosphate 
Commission contributes also 1,OOOZ. a year to the upkeep of the police. 

Commerce. “The export trade of the island consists, with the exception 
of a small quanlity of copra, almost entirely of phosphate, mined on the 
island by the British Phosphate Commission, and shipped by the Commission 
to Great Britain, Australia, Now Zealand and other countries. Phosphate 
exported (in tons): 1917, 101,267; 1918, 76,440; 1919, 69,336 ; 1920, 
149,609 ; and 1921, 236,435. 

The imports consist almost entirely of food supplies, and machiuery for 
the British Phosphate Commission, for dse in connection with their works. 
Value of imports : 1918, 55,840/. ; 1919, 45,977/. ; 1920, 109,119/. ; 1921, 
140,302/. r 

Shipping. — Practically the whole of the shipping coming to the island 
consists of steamers under charter to the British Phosphate Commission to 
carry phosphate to Great Britain, Australia, and New Zealand, and occasion- 
ally to Japan. Numbers of vessels entered and cleared : in 1919, 34 of 89,575 
tons ; in 1920, 52 of 129,289 tons ; and in 1921, 64 of 206,159 tons. 

CommimicatioilS. — Mail communication to and from Australia and 
other parts of the world is almost solely by the chartered vessels of the 
British Phosphate Commission ; generally speaking, there is a fortnightly 
service between Nauru and Australia, but there is no regular service. 

Wil’eless Station. — The outstanding feature of Nauru, apart from the 
])hosphate w'orks, is the Wireless Station, which was erected by the Germans 
to link up the island with their other Pacific possessions and Tsingtau. 
It was opened in December 1913, and though partially dismantled shortly 
after the outbreak of war, was soon restored, and has been in use ever since. 

Administrator. — Brigadier- General T. Griffiths, C.M.G., C.B.E., D.S.O. 


Book of Eeference. 

« 

Xancbruch (P.), Kthuognipliie. B. MiUrouesien, Nauru. Hamburg, iyU-15. 
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UNITED STATES. 

(United States of America.) 

Constitution and Government. 

The Declaration of ludepundonco of the thirteen States of which the 
American Union then consisted was, adopted by Conj^ress July 4, 1776.* 
On November 30, 1782, Great Britain acknowledged the in<loj)endcnce of 
the United States, and on September 3, 1783, the treaty of peace was con- 
cluded. 

The form of government of the United States is based on the Constitution 
of Sept. 17, 1787, to which ten amendments were ad<ied Doc 15, 1791 ; 
an eleventh amendment, Jan. 8, 1798; a twelfth amendment, Sept. 25, 
1804 ; a thirteenth amendment, Dec. 18, 1^65 (slavery abolished), a fourteenth 
amendment, July 28, 1868 ; a tilteenth amendment, March 30, 1870 (equal 
rights for white and coloured citizens) ; a sixteenth amendment, February 25, 
1913 (income tax authorised) ; a seventeenth amendment, May 31, 1913 ; 
an eigliteenth amendment, January 29. 19 1 9 (liquor prohibition amendment); 
and a nineteenth amendment, August 26, 1920 (woman suHiage), 

By the Constitution, the government of the nation is entrusted to three 
sej)aratc authorities, the Executive, the Legislative, and the Judicial. The 
executive power is vested in a President, who holds his otlico daring the 
term of four years, and is elected, together with a Vico- President chosen for 
the . aine term, in the mode prescribed as follows : — ‘ Each State shall appoint, 
in such manner as the Legislature thereof may dir«"Ct, a number of electors, 
equal to the whole number of senators and represei5tatives to which the State 
may be entitled in the Congress : but no senator or rej>re.sentative, or person 
holding an oihceof trust or x)rotit under the United States, shall be appointed 
an elector.' The practice is that in every State the electors allotted to the 
State are chosen by direct vote of the citizens on a general ticket, on the 
system known in France as scrutin de lifite. The Constitution enacts that 
‘ the Congress may determine the time of choosing the electors, and the day 
on which they shall give their votes, which day shall be the same throughout 
the United States’; and further, that ‘no person except a natural-born 
citizen, or a citizen of the United States at tlio time of the adoption of this 
Constitution, sliall be eligible to the office of President ; neither shall any 
l>erson be eligible to that office who shall not have attained to the age of 
thirty -five years, and been fourteen years a resident within the United 
States. ’ 

The quadrennial election is held every fourth (leap) year. Electors are 
chosen in the several States on the Tuesday after the first Monday in 
November ; the electors meet and give their votes at their respective State 
capitals on the .second Monday in January next following their appointment ; 
and the votes of the electors of all the States are opened and counted in 
the presence of both Houses of Congress on the second Wednesday in 
February. The presidential term begins on March 4, iu the year following 
leap years, ^ 

The President is commander-in-chief of the array and navy, and of the , 
militia in the service of the Union. The Vice-President is eX’ofic>o President ’ 
of the Senate ; and in the case of the death or resignatioA of the President, 
ho becomes the President for the remainder^f the tenn. • 

President of the United States. — Warren Gamaliel Harding'^ of Ohio, born 
near Blooming Grove, Morrow County, in Ohio, November 2, 1865 ; educated 

, 2 H 
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at Ohio Central College ; journalist since 1884 ; senator in the legislature of 
Ohio, 1899-1903 ; Lieut<^nant-Governor of Ohio, 1904-1906 ; defeated 
candidate for Governof, 1910 ; United States Senator from Ohio, 1916-1920. 

Vice-President of the United States . — Calvin Co^lidgc^ of Massachusetts, 
born at Plymouth, V^ermoiit, July 4, 1872 ; graduated at Amherst College, 
1895 ; admitted to the Bar, 1897 ; member of the State Senate, 1912-1915 ; 
Presi(ient of the Sen itc, 1914 and 1915. Lieutenant-Governor of Massachusetts, 
1916-1918; Governor, 1919 and 1920. 

Since the adoption ol the Constitution the offices of President and Vice- 
President have been occupied as follows : — 


Presidents of the United Stated. 


Name 

F rom State 

Term of Service 

Born 

Died 

George Washington 


Virginia , 

1789-1797 

1732 

1799 

John Adams 


Massachusetts . 

1797-1801 

1735 

1826 

Thomas Jetferson 


Virginia . 

1801-1809 

1743 

1826 

James Madison 


Virginia . 

1809-1817 

1751 

1836 

James Monroe 


Virginia . 

1817-1825 

1769 

1831 

John Quincy Adams 


Massachusetts . 

1825-1829 

1767 

1848 

Andrew Jaclcson . 


Tennessee 

1829-1837 

1767 

1845 

Martin Van Buren 


New York 

1837-1841 

1782 

1862 

William H. Harrison 


Ohio 

March- Apl. 1841 

1773 

1841 

John Tyler . 

• 

Virginia . 

1841-1845 

1790 

1862 

James K. Polk 


'rennessce 

1845-1849 

1795 

1849 

Zachary 'faylor . 


Louisiana . 

1849-1850 

1784 

1850 

Millard Fillmore . 


New York 

1850-1853 

1800 

1874 

Franklin Pierce . 


New Hampshire 

1853-1857 

1804 

1869 

James Buchanan . 


Pennsylvania . 

1857-1861 

1791 

1868 

Abraham Lincoln . 


Illinois 

1861-1865 

1809 

1865 

Andrew Johnson . 


Tennessee 

1865-1869 

1808 

1875 

Ulysses S. Grant . 


Illinois 

1869-1877 

1822 

1885 

Rutherford B. Hayes 


Ohio 

1877-1881 

1822 

1893 

James A. Gartield 


Ohio 

March-Sept. 1881 

! 1831 

1881 

Chester A. Arthur 


New York 

1881-1885 

1830 

1886 

Grover Cleveland . 


New York 

1885-1889 

1837 

! 1908 

Benjamin Harrison 


Indiana , 

1889-1893 

1833 

1901 

Grover Cleveland . 


New York 

1 1893-1897 

1837 

1908 

William McKinley 


Ohio 

1 1897-1901 

1844 

1 1901 

Theodore Roosevelt 


New York 

1 1901-1909 

1858 

' 1919 

William H. Taft . 


Ohio 

1 1909-1913 

1857 ! 

— 

Woodrow Wilson . 


New Jersey 

1 1913-1921 

1856 i 

— 

Warren Gamaliel Harding 

Ohio . . 1 

i 1921-1924 

1865 1 

— 

Viok-Phehidknth of tub United States. 

Name 

From State 

Term of Service 

Born 

Died 

John Adams 


Massachusetts . 

1789-179/ 

1735 

1826 

Thomas Jefferson . 


Virginia . 

1797-1801 j 

1743 

1826 

Aaron Burr . 


New York 

1801-1805 

1756 

1836 

George Clinton 


New York 

1805-1812 

1739 

1812 

Elbridge Gerry 


Massachusetts 

1813-1814 

1744 

1814 

Daniel D. Tompkins 


New York 

1817-1826 

1774 

1825 

John C. Calhoun . 


South Carolina . 

1825-1832 

1782 

1850 
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Name 

Martin Van Buren 
Richard 'd. Johnson 
John Tyler . 

George i\I. Dallas , 
Millard Fillmore , 
William R. King . 
John C. Piicckiiiridge 
Hannibal Hamlin . 
Andrew Johnson . 
Schuyler Colfax . 
Henry Wilson 
William A. Wheeler 
(diester A. Arthur 
Thomas A. Hendricks 
Levi P. Morton . 
Adlai E. Stevenson 
Garret A. Hobart 
Tlicodorc Roosevelt 
Charles W, Fairbanks 
dames S. Sherman 
Thomas R. Marshall 
Calvin Coolidge . 


From State 

1 Term of Service j 

Born 

Died 

New York 

: 1833«-1837 ' 

1782 

1862 

Kentucky 

i 1837-1841 ‘ 

1780 

I860 

Virginia . 

: March- A^h 1841 

1790 

1862 

Pennsylvania . 

1845-1849 

1792 

1864 

New York 

: 1849-1850 

1800 

1874 

Alabama* . 

1853 i 

1786 

185J> 

Kentucky 

1857-1861 1 

1821 

1875 

^laiiio 

1861-1865 

1809 

1891 

Tennessee 

‘ March-A])!. 1865 

1808 

1875 

Indiana . 

] 869-1873* i 

1823 

1885 

i Massachusetts . 

! 1873-1875 i 

1812 

1875 

! New^ York ^ 

: 1877-1881 j 

1819 

1887 

I New York 

i March-8ei>t. 1881 i 

1830 

1886 

i Indiana . 

Mar.-Nov.25, 1885 

1819 

1885 

i Now York 

: 1889-1893 ! 

1824 

1920 

Illinois 

: 1893-1897 j 

1835 

1914 

i New Jct.scy 

1897-1899 ! 

1844 

1899 

New York 

i Marcli-Se])t-,., ] 1)01 

1858 : 

1919 

Indiana . 

1905-1009 . 

1855 , 

1920 

New York 

1909-1912 

1855 

19155 

Indiana . 

1 1913-1921 

1854 

— 

Massachusetts . 

1921-1924 : 

1872 

— 


By a law which came into force Jan. 19, in case of removal, death, 

resignation, or inability of both the President and Vice-President, the 
Secretary of State, and after liim, in the order of the establishment of their 
departments, other members of the Cabinet, shall act ns President until the 
disability of the President is removed or a President shall be elected. On 
the death of a Vice-President the duties of the office shall fall to the President 
pro tempore of the Senate, who receives the salary of the Vice-President. 

The administrative business of the nation is condneted by ten chief 
officers, or heads of departments, who form what is called the ‘ Cabinet.' They 
are chosen by the President, but must he confirmed by the Senato.^ Each of 
them presides over a separate department, and acts under the immediate 
authority of the President. They arc, in the order prescribed by law for their 
succession to the Presidency, in case both the President and the Vice- 
President die or become unable to take office : — 

1. Secretary of State. — Charles Evans of New York, born in New 
York, 1862 ; graduated at Brown University, 1881 ; admitted to the Bar in 
New York, 1884 ; Lecturer and Professor of Law in Columbia and Cornell 
Universities, 1891-1900 ; Governor of New York, 1907-1910 ; Associate 
Justice Supreme Court of the United States, 1910-1916 ; defeated candidate 
for President, 1916. Present appointment, March 4, 1921. 

2. Secretary of the Treasury. — Andrew William Mellon^ of Pennsylvaiiia, 

horn in Pennsylvania, 1852 ; educated at the University of Pittsburg ; 
prouiinent in the development of coal, coke, and iron industries, and in? 
banking. Present appointment, March 4, 1921. , 

3. Secretary of }Var. — John Wingate Weeks^ of Massachusetts, bori\ in 
Now’ Hampshire, 1860 ; graduated at itiinapolis Naval Academy, 1881 ; 
member of Congress, 1905-1913 ; Senator from Massachusefts, 1913-1919, 
Present appointment, March 4, 1921. 
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4. Attorney -General. — Harry M. Daugherty y of Ohio, born in Ohio, 
1860 ; univetsity education ; admitted to the bar, 1881 ; member of the 
Ohio legislature, 1888-1893. Present ajipointment, March 4, 1921. 

5. Postmaster-Gcneral.— Dt. Hubert 7Kor/i*, of Colorado, born in Pennsyl- 

vania, 1860 ; graduated at tho University of Michigan, and (in medicine) at 
the University of Pennsylvania ; I’resident 1912, of tlie American Medico- 
Psyciiulogical Society ; f irst Assistant Postmaster- (tcneral, 1921; present 
rpjiointmont, March 4, 1922. » 

6. Secretary of the Navy. — Kdwin of Michigan, born in Indiana, 
1870 ; graduated at the University of Michigan Law School, 1896 ; admitted 
to tlie Par, 1896; gunner’s mate, U.S. Navy, in the Spanissh War, 1898; 
member of the Michigan Icgi.sl tturo, 1902-1903 ; member of Congress, 1905- 
1911 ; enlisted private U.S. Marine Corps, 1917 ; promoted sergeant and 
major, 1919. Present appointment. March 4, 1921. 

7. Secretary of the. Interior. — Albert Paeon Fall^ of New Mexico, born in 
Kentucky, 1861 ; Associate Justice an-l Attoniey-Ueneral of New Mexico 
(Territory) ; United States Senator from New Mexico (State), 1912-1921. 
Present appointment, March 4, 1921. 

8. Secretary of Agrienlture. — Henry Cantwell IFtt/Ato’c, of Iowa, born in 
Illinois, 1866 ; educated at Iowa State College ; editor of papers devoted to 
agriculture ; Chairman of war work, and member of tlic International Com- 
mittee of the Y.M.C. A. Present appointment, Marcli 4, 1921. 

9. Secretary of Commerce. — Herbeit Clark Hoover, of California, born in 
Iowa, 1874 ; graduated civil engineer, Lcdand Stanford Jr. University, 1895 ; 
engaged in mine development in Amtinca, Australia, and China ; Chairman 
(in London) of the American War Relief Coaimittcc, 1914 1915 ; American 
Food Administrator, 1917-1919; Administrator of Food Relief for Pelgium, 
1915-1918 ; Commander of tho French Legion d’honneur. Present apiioint- 
ment, March 4, 1921. 

10. Secretary of Labour. — James John Davis, of Illinois, born in Wales, 
1873 ; prominent officer in Labour organisations. Present appointment, 
March 4, 1921. 

The Ministry for Labour was created in 1913. 

Each ot the above miuLsters has an annual salary of 12,000 dollars, and 
holds office during the pleasure of the President. 

The w'hole legislative power is vested by the Constitution in a Congress, 
consisting of a (Senate and House of Representatives. The Senate consists 
of two members from each State, chosen by popular vote for six years. 
Senators must be not less than thirty years of age ; must have been 
citizens of the United States for nine y^cars ; and be residents in the States 
for which they are chosen. Resides its legislative functions, the Senate is 
entrusted with the power of ratifying or rejecting all treaties made by the 
President with foreign Powers, a Uvo-thirds majority of senators present 
being required for ratification. Tlie Senate is also invested with tlie power 
of confirming or rejecting all appointments to office raaile by the President ; 
and its members constitute a High Court of Impeachment. The judgment 
ill- the latter case extends only to removal from otlice and disqualification. 
The House of Representatives has the sole power of impeachment. 

• The House of Representatives is composeij of members elected every 
second year by the vote of citizens who, according to the laws of the.ir 
respective States, are qualified to vote for members of the State legislature. 
By amendments of the Constitution, disqualification on the ground of race, 
colour, or sex, M‘s forbidden. Accordingly the electorate consists practically 
of all citizens of both sexes over 21 years of age. But the franchise is not 
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universal. There are requirements of residence varying in the several 
States as to length from tliree months to two years ; differing requirements 
as to registration ; in some States the payment of, taxes is nec.essary to 
qualify for tlie suffrage ; in others the ability to read~-in Massachusetts the 
ability to ivad English. Some of the Western States admit to the franchise 
unnaturalised persons who have formally declared their intention to become 
citizens. Several of the Southern States have adopted methods — which 
differ from one another — tuo complicated for explanation here, with thji 
expressed avowed fmrpose of excluding the negroes from the franchise and 
yet avoiding the constitutional consequences of discriminating * on account 
of race, colour, or previous comlition of servitude.’ Untaxod Indians are 
excluded from the franchise, in most States convicts, in som^ States duellists 
and fraudulent voters : in Massachusetts voters are required to he able to 
read English. In some Southern States they are required to give a reasonable 
explanation of what they read. Womefl by the Fe<leral Constitution 19th 
amendment, 1920, have the vote and eligibility for both the Federal and 
the State Legislatures on the same terms as men. 

The number of members of the House of Represeutatives to which each 
State is entitled is determined by the census taken every ten years. Ry the 
Ap])ortioniTient Act conseejuent on the census of 1910 the number of repre- 
sentatives is 4311. 

In 1912 with the admission of Arizona and New Mexico it became 435, 
distributed as follows ; — 


Alabama 

. 10 

Maryland 

. 6 

Oregon 

3 

Arizona 

. 1 

Massachusetts 

. 16 

Penn.sylvania 

. 36 

Arkan.sas 

. 7 

Michigan 

. 12 

Rhode Lsland 

3 

California 

. 11 

Minnesota 

. 10 

South Carolina 

. 7 

Colorado 

. 4 

Mi.ssis.sippi 

. 8 

South Dakota 

3 

Connecticut . 

. 5 

Missouri 

. 16 

3 onnessee . 

. 10 

Delaware 

. 1 

Montana 

. 2 

Te'-as . 

. 18 

Florida . 

. 4 

Nebraska 

. 6 

Utah . 

. 2 

Georgia 

. 12 

Nevada . 

. 1 

Vermont 

2 

Idaho . 

. 2 

New Ham})shire 

. 2 

Virginia 

. 10 

Illinois . 

. 27 

New Jersey . 

. 12 

Washington 

5 

Indiana 

. 13 

New Mexico . 

. 1 

West Virginia 

6 

Iowa 

. 11 

, New York 

. 43 

Wi scon. sin . 

. 11 

Kamsas . 

. 8 

North Carolina 

. 10 

Wyoming . 

. 1 

Kentucky 

• i 

North Dakota 

. 3 



Loui.siana 

. 8 1 

Ohio 

. 22 


— 

Maine . 

. 4 1 

! Oklahoma 

. 8 

Total 

. 435 


On the basis of the census of 1910 there is one representative to every 
210,415 inhabitants. Although the census of 1920 provides the numbers 
necessary to make a fresh ai)[>ortionment of reprcsentalives, Congress has 
not yet (March, 1923), made such an apportionment. The House of 
Representatives has ])as.s^‘d a Bill fixing the number at 435 representatives, 
as at present, and distiibuting them among the States, but the Senate has 


not acted upon yie Hill. 

The popular vote for President in 1920 was 26,661,606, or about one 
four of the entire popiilatioB. 

According to the terms of the Constitution, represeortatives must not be 
less than twenty -five 3"ears of age, must-have been citizens of the United 
States for seven years, and be» residents in the States from which they are 
chosen. In addition to the representatives from the Staines, the House 
admits a * delegate ' from each organised Territory, who has the right to speak 
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on any subject and to make motions, but not to vote. The delegates are 
elected in the same manner as the representatives. 

Each of tlie two IJouscs of Congress is made by the Constitution the 
* judge of the elections, returns, and qualiGcations of its own members ’ ; and 
each of the Houses may, with the concurrence of two-thirds, expel a member. 

The Congress of the United States has the power to propose alterations 
in the Constitution, by the 5th article of the same. The article orders that 
tl»e Congress, whenever two-thirds of both Houses shall deem it necessary, 
shall propose amendments to the Constitution, or, on tlie application of the 
Legislatures of two-thirds of all the States, shall call a convention for pro- 
posing the amendments, which in either case shall be valid to all intents 
and purposes as |)art of the Constitution when ratified by the Legislatures 
of three-fourths of the several States, or by conventions in three-fourths 
thereof, as the one or other mode of ratification may bo proposed by Congress. 

The salary of a senator, re})rosentative, or delegate in Congress is 7,500" 
dollars per annum, with an allowance, based on distance, lor travelling 
expenses. The salary of the Speaker of the House of Representatives is 
12,000 dollars per annum. 

No senator or representative can, during the time for which he is elected, 
be appointed to any civil office under authority of the United States which 
shall have been created or the emoluments of which shall have been in- 
creased during such time ; and no person holding any office under the United 
States can bo a member of either House during his continuance in office. 
No religious test is required as a qualification to any office or public trust 
under the United States, or in any State. 

The period usually termed ‘a Congress’ in legislative language continues 
for two years ; as, forexampK^, from noon, March 4, 1923, until noon, March 4, 
1925, at which latter time the term of the representatives to the 68th Congress 
will expire, and the terra of the new House of Representatives will begin. 
The term of one-third of the Senators expires at the same time. 

The 68th Congress (1923-25), elected November, 1922, is constituted 
as follows ; Senate, 53 Republicans, 42 Democrats, 1 Farm Labour ; House 
of Representatives, 225 Republicans, 207 Democrats, 1 Socialist, 1 Farm 
.l.abour, and 1 Independent, 

The National Government has authority in matters of general taxation, trea- 
ties and other dealings with foreign powers, army, navy, and (to a certain extent) 
militia, commerce, foreign and inter-State, postal service, coinage, weights and 
measures, aud the trial and punishment of crime against the United States. 

Slavery was abolished throughout the whole of the United States by the 
thirteenth Amendment of the Constitution, pa.ssed December 18, 1865. The 
vast change in the political and social organisation of the Republic made by 
this new fundamental law was completed by the fourteenth and fifteenth 
Amendments of the Constitution, pa.ssed in 1868 and 1870, which gave to the 
former slaves all the rights and privileges of citizenship. 

State and Local Government. 

'The Union comprises 13 original States, 7 States whicli were admitted 
without having been previously organised as Territories, and 28 States which 
had been Territories — 48 States in all. Each State has its own constitu- 
tion, which must 1\0 republican in form, and each constitution derives its 
authority, not from Congress, but from the peo]>le of the State. Admission 
of States into the Union is granted by special Acts of Congress, either 
(1) in the form*of ‘enabling Acts,’ providing for the drafting and ratification 
of a State constitution by the people, in which case the Territory becomes a 
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State as soon as the conditions are fulfilled, or (2) accepting a constitution 
already framed, and at once granting admission. 

Each State is provided with a Legislatiire of two Houses, a Governor, and 
other executive officials, and a judicial system, Bofh Houses of the Legis- 
lature are elective, but the Senators (having larger electoral districts) are 
less numerous than the members of the House of Representatives, while in some 
States their terms are longer and, in a few, the Senate is only partially renewed 
at each election. Members of both Houses are paid at the same rate, which 
varies from 150 to 1,500 dollars per “session, or from 1 to 8 dollars per djty 
during session. The duties of the two Houses are similar, but in many States 
money bills must be introduced first in the House of Repn^s«*ntatives. The 
Senate has to sit as a court for the trial of officials impeached by the other 
House, and besides, has often the power to confirm or reject appointments 
made by the Governor. In most of the States the sessions are biennial, the 
Governor having power to summon an <ixtraordinary session, but not to dis- 
solve or adjourn. State Legislatures are competent to deal with all matters 
not reserved for the Federal Government by the Federal constitution, or 
falling within restrictions imposed by the State constitutions. Among their 
powers are the determination of the (jualifications for the right of suflfrage, 
and the control of all elections to public office, including elections of members 
of Congress and electors of Presiuent and Vice* President ; the criminal law, 
both in its enactment and in its execution, with unimportant excejdions, and 
the administration of prisons ; the civil law, including all matters pertaining 
to the possession and transfer of, and succession to, property ; marriage and 
div' rce, and all other civil relations ,* the chartering and control of all manu- 
facturing, trading, transportation, and other corporations, subject only to the 
right of Congress to regulate commerce passing fnem one State to another ; the 
regulation of labour ; education ; charities ; licensing, including regulation 
of the liquor traffic ; fisheries, and game laws. The revenues of the States 
are derived chiefly from a direct tax upon property, in some cases both real 
and personal, in others on land and buildings only. The prohibition upon 
Congress to levy direct taxes save in proportion to population, contained 
originally in the national constitution, left this source of levenue to the 
States exclusively until 1913, when an amendment was adopted authorising 
the imposition of an income tax by Congress. 

The Governor is chosen by direct vote of the people over the whole State. 
Ilis term of office varies from 1 year to 4 years and his salary from 1,000 to 
10,000 dollars. His duty is to see to the faithful administration of the law, 
and ho has command of the military forces of the State. His power of 
appointment to State offices is usually unimportant. He may recommend 
measures, but does not present bills co the legislature. In some States he 
presents estimates. In all but two of the States the Governor has a veto upon 
legislation, which may, however, be overridden by the two houses, in some 
States by a simple majority, in others by a three-fifths or two-thirds majority. 

The officials by whom the administration of State affairs is carried on 
(secretaries, treasurers, members of boards of commissioners, &c. ) are usually 
chosen by the people at the General State elections for terms similar to those for 
which governors hold office, the party in power appointing its own a<lherants. 

In the Territories of Hawaii and Alaska there is a local legislature, 
the form of which has ^been prescribed by the National Government** 
These bodies have powers similar to those of the Stages, but any of their 
acts may be modified or annulled by Congress. The Governor of a Terri- 
tory is appointed for 4 yeai^ by the •President to whom be makcl an 
annual report. The President appoints also the Territorial secretaries 
and other officials, together with the Territorial judges. Porto Rico, 
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although not deaignated as a * territory' in the technical sense, is self- 
governing. Its government is organised on a system almost identical 
with that of the torritorii^s. The. Philipjdne Islands are governed by a civil 
Governor and elected ‘(Jpper atid Lower Legislative Chambers. 

The District of Columbia is the seat of the United States Government, 
provided by the State of Maryland for the puq)ose8 of government in 1791, 
It is co*extoiisive with the city of Washington, and embraces an area of 60 
s(|uaro miles The district has no mupicipal legislative body, and its citizens 
fiave no right to vote either in national or municipal concerns. By an 
Act ot Congress of 1878, its municipal government is administered by three 
commissioners, appointed by the President. 

The unit of local government in the North, especially in the New England 
States, is the rural township, governed directly by the voters who assemble 
annually or oftener if necessary, and legislate in local affairs, levy taxes, make 
appropriations, and appoint and infriruct the local officials (select men, clerk, 
school -committee, &c.). Whore cities exist the township government is 
superse<lcd by the city government. Townships are grouped to form counties, 
each with its commissioners and other paid officials who have charge of public 
buildings, lay out highways, grant licences, and estimate and apportion the 
taxation necessary for county purposes. In the South the counties are them- 
selves the units, though subdivided for educational or other special purposes. 
Their officials have in general additional functions, as the care of the poor and 
the superintendence of schools. In the Middle and North-Western States the 
two systems of local government are mixed. In the West all the public land 
is already divided into townships six miles square. 

Area and Population. 

I, Progress and Present Condition. 

Population of the United States at each census from 1790. Residents of 
Hawaii, Alaska, Porto Rico, the Philippine Ldands, Guam, Samoa, Virgin 
Islands, and Panama Canal zone, aud persons in the military and naval service 
stationed a'>road are not included in the figures of this table. The residents 
of In<Uan reservations are not included prior to 1890. 


Year 

White 

1 

Coloured or 
Free Negroes 

Blave 

. 

I 

Total 

Increase 
per cent, 
per ann. 

1790 

3,172,006 

69,527 

697,681 

3,929,214 



1800 

4,306,446 

108,435 

893,602 

6,308,483 

3-51 

1810 

6,862,073 

186,446 

1,191,362 

7,239,881 

3-64 

1820 

7,866,797 

233,634 

1,538,022 

9,638,453 

3*31 

1880 

10,537,378 

319,699 

2,009,043 

12,866,020 

3*36 

1840 

14,195,805 

386,293 

2,487,355 

17,069,453 

3*27 

1850 

19,553,068 

434,496 

3,204,313 

23,191,876 

3 -59 

1860 

26,922,637 

488,070 

3,953,760 

31,443,321 

3-56 

1870 

33,589,377 

4,880,009 

— 

38,568,371 

2-26 

ISSO 

43,402,970 

6,580,793 

— 

60,155,783 

3-01 

1890 

65,101,258 

7,488,676 

— 

62,947,714 

2-55 

aooo 

66,809,196 

1 8,833,994 


75,994,675 

207 

1910 

81,731,95:^. 

9,827,763 

— 

91,972,266 

210 

1920 

« 

94,820,915 

1 10,463,131 

1 

— 

105,710,620 

1*49 


There areals^i included in the total for 1860, 34,933 Chiaaie and 44,021 
j[|}diaii8 ; lor 1870, 63,199 Chinese, 55 Japanese, and 25,7^1 Indians; for 
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1880, 105,466 Chinese, 148 Japanese, and 66,407 Indians ; for 1890, 107,488 
Chinese, 2,039 Japanese, and 248,253 Indians ; for 1900, 89,863 Chinese, 
24,326 Japanese, and 237,196 Indians; fpr 1910, 71,531 Chinese, 72,157 
Japanese, 3,175 other races, and 265,683 Indians ; for 1920, 61,639 Chinese, 
111,010 Japanese, 244,437 Indians, and 9,488 all others. 

In the following table of population statistics for 1920 and 1910, the 
dates indicate the year in which the constitution was ratified by each of the 
original thirteen States, the year of the admia*^!^! of each of the other States 
into the Union, and the years of organisation of Territories : — * 


Geographical Divisions 
and States 

Land Area : 
English 
sq. miles, 1920 

Population 
in 1910 

population 
in 1920 

# 

105,710,620 

Pop. per 
sq. mile 
1920 

35*5 

Continental United States 

2,973.774 

91,972,266 

• 

Neio England . . , . 

61,976 

6,552,681 

7,400,909 

119*4 

Main«‘(18‘20). 

20,895 

742,371 

768,014 

25*7 

New HatiO'shire (1788) . 

9,031 

430,572 

443,083 

49*1 

Verinoiit(1791) . 

9,124 

355,956 

352,428 

88*6 

Massaclmaetts (1788) . 

8,089 

3,366,416 

3,852,356 

479*2 

Rhode Island (1700) . 

1,067 

542,610 

604,397 

666*4 

Connecticut (1788) 

4,820 

1,114,756 

1,380,681 

286*4 

Middle Jtlantie 

100,000 

19,315,892 

22,261,144 

222*6 

New York (1788) . 

47,654 

9,113,614 

10,385,227 

217*9 

New Jerse> (1787) 

7,514 

2,537,167 

3,155,900 

420-0 

Pennsylvania (1787) 

44,882 

7,665,111 

8,720.017 

104*5 

East North Central 

245,564 

18,250,621 

21,475,543 

87*5. 

Ohio (1803) . . , . 

40,740 

4,707,121 

5.759,394. 

141*4 

Indiana (1816) 

36.045 

2,700,876 

2,930,390' 

81*3 

Illinois (1818) 

56,043 

5,638,591 

6,485.2-^0 

115-7 

Michigan (1837) . 

57,480 

2,810,173 

3,6<»8,412 

63-8 

Wisconsin (1848) . 

55,256 

2,333,860 

2,632,067 

47-6 

West North Central 

510,804 

11,637,921 

12,541,249 

24*0 

Minnesota (1858) . 

‘ 80,858 

2,075,708 

2,387,125 

29-5 

Iowa (184»0 .... 

55,586 

2 224,771 

2,404,621 

43-2 

Mis-souri (1821) 

68,727 

3,293,335 

3,404,055 

49*5 

North Dakota (1889) 

70,183 

577,056 

646,872 

9-2 

South Dakota (1889) 

76,868 

583,888 

6.%, 547 

8-3 

Nebraska (1867) . 

76,808 

• 1,192,214 

1,296,372 

16-9 

Kansas (1861) 

81,774 

• 1,690,949 

1,769,257 

21-6 

South Atlantia 

269,071 

12,194,895 

13,990,272 

52 0 

Delaware (1787) . 

1,965 

202,322 

223,003 

113-5 

Maryland (1788) . 

9,941 

1,295,346 

1,449.661 

145-8 

District of Columbia (1791) . 

60 

331,069 

437,571 

7292*9 

Virginia (1788) 

40,262 

2,061,612 

2,309,187 

57-4 

West Virginia (1863) 

24.022 

1,221,119 

1,46.3,: 01 

60 9 

North Carolina (1789) . 

48,740 

2,206,287 

2,559,123 

52-5 

South Carolina (1788) . 
Georgia (1788) . • . 

30,495 

1,515,400 

1,683,724 


68,725 

2,609,121 

2,895,832 

49*3 

Florida (1845) 

54,861 

752,619 

968,470 

17-7 . 

Bast South Central. 

179,509 

8,409,901 

, 8,893,807 

49*5 

Kentucky (1792) . 

Tennessee (1796) * 

Alabama (18 19> . . 

Miaatsilppi (I6l7^. " , , 

40,181 

^l,6^7 

51,279 

46,862 

t 2,289,905 
2,184,780 
2,138,093 
1,797,114 

2,416,630 

2,387,885 

2,3fM,174 

1,790,618 

601 

56-1 

45-8 

38-6 
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Geographic Divisions 


Land Area: 
English 
sq. miles, 1920 

Population 
in 1910 

Population 

m 1920 

Pop. per 
sq.-mile, 
1920 

West South Central 


429,746 

8,784,534 

10,242,224 

23-8 

Arkansas (1830) . 


62,525 

1,574,449 

1,752,204 

1,798,609 

33-4 

Louisiana (1812) . 


45,409 

1,050,388 

39*6 

Oklahoma (1907J 1. 


09,414 

1,057,155 

2,028.283 

29-2 

Texas (1845). 


262,898 

3,890,542 

4,003,228 

17-8 

Mountain 


859,009 

2,633,517 

8,330,101 

3-9 

Montana (1889) . 


14(),131 

376,053 

548, 8^9 

3-8 

Idaho (1890) . 


83,354 

325,594 

431,866 

5-2 

W}oming (ISOO"^ . 


97,548 

145,965 

194,402 

2*0 

Colorado (1870) 


103,658 

799,024 

939,629 

9 1 

New Mexico (1912) 


1 22,503 

327,301 

.360,350 

2-9 

Arizona (1912) 


113 810 

204,354 

334.162 

23) 

Utah (1890) . 


H2:i84 

373 351 

449,396 

5*5 

Nevada (1804) 


109,821 

81,875 

77,407 

0*7 

Pacific .... 


318,095 

4,192,304 

5,506,871 

17*5 

Washington (1889) 


06,836 i 

1,141.990 

1,356,621 

20-3 

Oregon (1859) 


95,607 i 

072,765 

783.389 

8*2 

California (1850) . 


155,652 i 

2,377,540 

3,426,861 

22-0 

Non-contiguoui Territory 


710,740* 1 

9,174,204 

12,148,875 

18-3 

Alaska (U.67) 


590,884* 

64,366 

55,030 

•09 

Hawaii (Ter.) (1898) 


0,449* 

191,909 . 

255,912 

39 '7 

Porto Kico (1899) 


3,435 * 

1,118 012 

1.299 809 

378-4 

Philippine Islands (IS99) 


115,026* 

7,0.35,426 “ 

10,350,640* 

89-9 

Virgin Islands (1917) . 

4 

132* 

27,0'C* 

26,051 * 

197-4 

Samoa (1900) . 


77* 

7,251 ’ 

8,056 

104*6 

Guam ( *899) . 


210* 

11.800 

13.275 

63 2 

Panama^aiial Zone (1904) 
8oldiers,*etc., abroad . 


527 » 

02,810* 

22,858 

43-4 


— 

55,60h 

i 117,2.38 

— 

Gr«ml Total . 


3.74.8,529 • 

10 1,1 4'’., 530 

! 117,859 495 

31 


Oklahoma ami Iiuliaii Territory entered tht* L nion as the HiateoJ UklahOD»a, November 
10, 1907. Total population, as shown by s[*ecial census taken as of July 1, 1907, vas 
1,414,177 ; Oklahoma, 7o3,0{)2, ami Indian Territory, 081,115. 

‘■i Imdnding both the land ami water area. Population in 1918, 

• Pojiulation in 1<‘17. • P'-]'U)ation in 1903. 

• Population in 1911. ^ Population in 1912. 

• Gross Aren (fjaml and Water)— Continental United States, 8,020,789 ; Non-contlguous 
Territory, 716,740. 

The total pojmlation in 1920 comprised 53,900,431 males, and 51,810,189 
females. Of this total, 54,304,603, or 51 *4 per cent., were urban, and 
51,400,017, or 48 '6 per cent, were rural. 

Occiif‘ations of persons 10 years of age and over in United States proper, 
not including Alaska, Hawaii, and Porto Kico : 1920. 


Class of occupations j 

Agriculture, forestry, and animal husbandry ! 
Extraction of minerals . , . . j 

Manufacturing and mechanical industries j 

Transportation I 

Trade I 

Public service not elsewhere classified . } 

Professional service*^ [ 

Homestic and personal service , . . i 

Clerical occupations . . . S . | 

Total employed . . j 


Male 

Female 

Total 

9,869,030 

1,084,128 

10,953,158 

1,087,359 

2,864 

1,09 -,223 

10,888,18.3 

1,^^30.341 

12,818,524 

2 MO f 28 

213,014 

3,0^3,582 

3,575,187 

667,792 

4,242,979 

748 1)06 

21.794 

770,460 

1,127,391 

1,016.498 

2,148.889 

1,217,90.8 

2,1.86.924 

3.404,892 

1|T00,425 

1,426,116 

j 3,126,641 

83,004,737 

8,549,611 

41,614.24 
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The total area of Indian reservations in the United States, exclusive of 
AlasTca, was on June 80, 1921, 55,471 square miles (in 1900, 121,665 square 
miles), with an Indian population of 340,83St(in 1900, 270,544). 

In 1920 (not including Alaska, Hawaii, Porto Riho and other non- 
contiguous possessions, and persons in the military and naval service 
stationed abroad) 91,789,928, or 86*8 per cent, were natives and 13,920,692, 
or 13*2 per cent., foreign-born. 


Origin of the foreign-born white population, 1920 census : — 


England . 

812,828 

Greece , . . . 

175,972 

Scotland . 

254,567 

Albania . . . , 

5,608 

Wales . 

67,066 

Italy . . . . 

1,610,109 

Ireland . 

. 1,087.233 

Spain . . . . 

49,247 

Norway . 

363,862 

Portugal . . * . 

67,453 

Sweden . 

625,580 

Other Eurojx' ^ 

.5,901 

Denmark 

189,154 

• 


Netherlands , 

131,766 

Armenia. 

86,626 

Belgium . 

62,686 

Asia Minor 

2,404 

Luxemburg 

12,585 

Palestine 

3,202 

Switzerland 

118,659 

Syria .... 

Turkey in Asia 

51,900 

f France . 

118,569 

8,610 

(Alsace-Lorraine . 

31,321 

Other Asia* . 

7,708 

Germany 

Poland . 

. 1,686,102 
. 1,189,978 

Canada .... 

1,117,878 

Czechoslovakia 

362,436 

Newfoundland 

13,242 

Austria . 

. 575,625 

Mexico .... 

478,383 

Hungary 

397,282 

West Indies * . 

26,369 

Yugo-Slavia . 

169,437 

Central & Spnth America. 

20,929 

Russia . 

Jiithuania 

. 1,400,489 
135,068 

Atlantic Islands * . 

38,984 

Finland. 

149,824 

Australia 

10,801 

Rumania 

102,823 

All other ® . , . 

17,727 

Bulgaria. 

10,477 


— 

Turkey in Eurojio . 

5,284 

Total . 

13,712,754 


J Inelndes Danzig, Fiunio, Saar Basin, ami Europe not specillod. 

2 Includes Hedjaz, India, China, Japan, and Asia not specified. 

• Except Portu Rico 4 Includes Azores and Cape Verde. 

Includes Africa, Pacific Islands, country not specified, and at sea. 

II. Movement op Population. 

The registration area for births was established in 1915, and the birth 
rates are computed from returns for certain areas for which the registration 
of births is accepted by the Bureau of the Census as a[)proximateIy complete. 
In 1920 these areas included Connecticut, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Maiuc, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, New Hampshire Now York, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, 
and Wisconsin, California, Oregon, South Carolina, Nebraska, and the District 
of Columbia. The estimated population of this area was 63,659,441, or 
69*8 per cent, of the total estimated population of the United States, ar^ 
the number of births (exclusive of stillbirths) returned was 1,508,874, or 
23*7 per 1,000 i)opulation. 

Death rates are computed from returns for states and^ cities which were 
admitted to the registration area for deaths on the ba^is of approximately 
complete registration. In 1929 these are%s included California, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Illinois, In«iiana, Kansas, Kentucky Louisi- 
ana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
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Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, Wisconsin, the District of 
Columbia, and the* territory of Hawaii, and 16 cities in non -registration 
states. The estimated population for the registration area was 87,745,921, 
or 82 ’3 per cent, of the total estimated population of ContinenraJ United 
iStatfS and the territory of Hawaii ; and the number of deaths returned from 
this area was 1,147,158, correspon(Jing to a death rate of 13T per 1,000 
]) 0 {)iilation. 

Marriage rate per 10,000 (for 1916), based on total population, 106. 
Divorce rate ]»er 10,000, based on total po]»ulation, 112. 

It is estimated that, from the foundation of the Government up to 1820, 
about 250,000*alien passengers arrived. 

The total number of immigrants from 1820 to 1921 (June 30) was 
34,435,332. In the following stal^^ment, immigrants from Canada and Mexico 
are included in the total : — 


Year 

I 

British 1 
Isles i 

i 1 

Germany 

awedeii, 

Norway, 

and 

Denmark 

Austria ! 

and 1 
Hungary 1 

i 

Italy 1 

1 ! 

Russia 

and 

Finland 

France 

Total Im- 
migrants 

1917 

10,141 

i 1,867 

13,771 

1,258 

3-1,690 ' 

12,710 ! 

’ 3,1S7 

296,403 

1018 

2,M7 

447 

0,606 

01 

6,260 

4,242 

i 1,798 

110,018 

1919 

7,271. 

i 52 

5,690 

53 

1.SH4 

1,403 

j 8,379 

141,132 

1920 

48,002 

! 1,001 

13,444 

362 

95,146 1 

1,761 

8,945 

430,001 

1021 

79,677 

0,803 

1 22,854 

1 

12,049 

222,200 ; 

i 

10,193 

9,552 

805,228 

1 


Of the total number in 1921, 449,422 were males, and 355,806 were 
females. 

The total number of immigrants from China between 1820 and 1921 was 
352,236. In the year 1920 there were 2,148 Chinese immigrants; in the 
year 1921, 4,017. In 1912 there were 6,172 Japanese immigrants ; in 1919, 
10,056 ; in 1920, 9,279 ; and in 1921, 7,531. 

Increase of native while, and foreign-born white population from 1850 
to 1920, by decades: — 


Native White i Korei^in-horn White 


Y ear. } 

Total 

Incna.se 

! Per cent. 

Total i 

Increase 

Per cent. 

' 



' increase 


increase 

1850 

17,312,533 





j 2,240,535 





1800 

22, "25, 784 

5,513,251 

31*8 

1 4,096.753 ! 

! 1,856,218 

82-8 

1870 : 

28 095,065 

6,209,881 

i 23*1 

! 5 493,712 1 

1,396,959 

3i-l 

1880 ' 

36.848,291 

8,747,026 

1 81 *1 

6,559,679 i 

1,065 967 

19-4 

1890 : 

46,979,391 

9^130,100 

1 24*8 

9,121,867 

2,662.188 1 

39-1 

1900 1 

.50,595,379 

10,015,988 

231 

10.213,817 

1,091.950 

12-0 

1910 i 

08,886,412 

11,791,033 

1 20-8 

13,346,645 

3,131,728 

30*7 

1920 ! 

81,108,161 

12,7 21,749 

i 18-0 

13,712,754 

367,209 

2-8 


Of the total increase of 13,738,.S5-1 in the population of the country bi tween 1910 
1920, whites contributed 13,088,968; negroes, <jS5.868;an^ other races, 14,028. 
The increase in the native population was 18,333,648, and that in the foreign-born 
404, sex >. 

Tlie percentage of increase for the whites was 10*0, and for the negroes, 6‘5. The 
native white population increased IS'O per cent., and the foreign-born white, 2*8 per 
cent. 

• In 1920 whites constituted 89*7 pir cent, of the total population, as conipared with 
88’9 per cent, in 1910. Native whites constituted 767 per cent, of the total in the later 
year and 74 4 in 1910, while foreign-born whites formed 13 per cent, of the total in 1920, 
as compai-ed with 14*5 per cent, ten years earlier. 
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III. Principal Cities. 


Cities with | No. of Cities i . Combined Population 



! 

19*20 ' 

1910 1 

1900 ! 

1920 

1910 

1900 

2r.0,000 

or more | 

25 i 

19 

15 1 

2o,9i0,lot) 

15,461,680 

10,935,867 

100,000- 

-250,000 ! 

43 

31 

2.3 1 

6,519,187 

4,840,458 i 

3,272,490 

50,000 

-100,000 : 

70 

591 

40 : 

5,265,747 

4,178,915 

2,709,338 

25,000- 

- 50,000 i 

113 ; 

119 : 

821 

• 5,075,041 

4,026,045 

2,800,6*27 

25,000 

or more 

i 

287 i 

! 

228 1 

1 

1601 

37,770,114 

1 

28,507,0981 

19,718,3121 


1 Exclusive of Honolulu, Hawaii. 


The population of large cities on Jan. 1, 1920, was as follows : — 


AL 


Cities 

Ijand Area 
in Acres 
July 1, 
1920 

Popula- 
tion, Jan. 

1, 1920 

Cities 

Land Aica 
in Acres 
July 1 , 
1920 

Popula- 
tion, Jan. 
1, 1920 

New York .... 

191, .860*0 

5,620,048 

San Antonio, Texas. 

22,860*5 

161,879 

Borough ; 

Dallas, Texas . 
Dayton, Ohio . , . 

14,957*4 

158,976 

Manhattan 

1 4,080 *0 

2,284,103 

10,107*0 

152,559 

Bronx . . . 

26, 240 0 

7.32,016 

Bridgeport, Conn. . 
Houston, Texns . . 

9,370*0 

143,555 

Brooklyn . . 

45,440*0 

2,018,3.56 1 

23,3.38 0 

138,276 

Queens . . . 

09,1*20-0 

469.042 i 

Hartford, Conn , , 

10,162 9 

138,036 

UiehiiiOTid . . 

36,480*0 

116,531 : 

Scranton, Pa. . . 

1*2,361*7 

137,783 

Chicag' , III. . . 

123,382*9 

2,701,705 1 

Brand Ha})id.s, Mich. 

11,211*0 

137,034 

Philadelphia, Pa. . 

81,920*0 

1,8*23,770 1 

Paterson, N.J. . . 

5,157*0 

135,875 

Detroit. Mich. . . 

49,8.38*5 

993,078 j 

YoungsLown, Ohio . 

15,902*0 

132,358 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

36,089*0 

796,841 1 

Si»ringfield, Mass. . 

20,286*6 

120.614 

Ht. Louis, Mo. . . 

39,040*0 

772,897 j 

Des Moine.s, Iowa , 
New Bedford, Mass. 

33,597*2 

126,408 

Boston, Mass. , , 

27,634 8 

748,060 ■ 

12,152*9 

121,217 

Baltimore. M<1. . . 

50,560*0 

733,8*20 i 

Fall River, Mas.s. . 

21,051*5 

120,485 

Pittsburgh, Pa. . 

25,529*5 

588, ,343 1 

Trenton, N.J,. , . 

4,707*0 

119,289 

Lo.s Angeles, Cal. . 

23 2,908*0 

576,673 

Nashville, Tenn. 

11,563*0 

118,342 

Eutfalo, N.Y. . . 

24, 894*0 

500,775 i 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

32,701-3 

118,110 

San Francisco, Cal. . 

26,880*0 

500,676 ! 

Camden, N.J. . . 

. 4,915*0 

116,309 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

16,2<.)0*3 

457,147 

Norfolk, Va. . . . 

4,800*0 

115,777 

Washington, D.O. . 

38,408*4 

437,571 1 

Albany, N.Y. . . . 

11,924*1 

113,344 

Newark, N J . . 

14,912*0 

414,5*24 i 

Lowell, Mass. . . 

8,565*8 

112,759 

Cincinnati, Ohio. . 

45,5*29*6 ' 

401,247 

Wilmington, Del. , 

4,495*1 

110,108 

New Orleans, La. . 

113,920*0 ! 

387,219 

Cambridge, Mass. . 

4,002*4 

109,694 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

31,834 0 ! 

,380, 5s2 

Reading, Pa. 

6,000*7 

107,784 

Kansas City, Mo. . 

37, ,395*0 i 

324,410 

Fort Worth, Texas . 

10,553*4 

106,482 

Seattle, Wash. . . 

37,478*4 i 

315,312 

Spokane, Wash . . 

24,819*0 

104,437 

Indianapolis, Ind. . 

27,893*9 ! 

314,194 

Kansas City, Kans. 

10,600*0 

101,177 

Jersey City, N.J. . 

8, .320*0 

j 298,103 
• 295,750 

Yonkers, N.Y. . . 

12,880*0 

100,176 

Roche vSter, N.Y. . . 

‘20,565*8 ! 

Lynn, Mass. . . . 

6,705*3 

99,148 

Portland, Oregon . 

4 0,442*0 i 

! *258, *^88 

Duluth, Miuii. . . 

39,916-8 

98,917 

Denver, Cole. . . 

37,085*0 

i 256,491 

Tacoma, Wash. . . 

i 25,168*0 

96,065 

Toledo, Ohio. . . . 

18,010*0 

! 243,164 

Elizabeth, N.J. . . 

' 6,191*0 

95.783 

Providence, U. 1.^ . 

11,3S,S*0 

{ 237,595 

Ijawrencc. Mass. 

j 4,316-9 
! 10,404*0 

94,270 

Columhns, Ohio. ‘ . 

14,427*2 

' 2.37,031 

Utica, N.Y. . . . 

94,156 

Louisville, Ky. . . 

14,348 8 

: 2.34,>91 

Erie, Pa 

i 1*2,486*7 

93,372 

St. Paul, Minn. . . 

Oakland, Cal, . . . 

.33,388*0 

1 234,698 

Somerville, Mass. . 

2,517*8 

93,091 

31,591*0 

i 2l(),*J6l 

Waterbnry, Conn. . 

17,081*0 

91,71.5 

91,.59if 

Akron, Uldo. . . . « 

16,120 0 

1 208,4.35 

Flint, Mich. . . 

18,140*0 

Atlanta, Oa. . . . 

17,131*4 

I 200,616 

Jacksonville, Fla. . 

9,824*0 

91,558 

Omaha, Nebr. . . 

23,634*0 

) 191,601 

Oklahoma City, 


Worce.ster, Mass. . 

2.3,781 *8 

• 179,754 

Okla. 

10,809*8 

91,295 

Birmingham, Ala. . 

81,340*6 

178,806 

Schenectady, N.Y. . 

• 5,018*7 

88,723 

Syracuse, N.Y. . . 

11,849*0 

171,717 

Canton, Ohio . . 

7,894*4 

87,091 

80,549 

Richmond, Va, . . 

15,360*0 

I'll, 667 

For* Wayne, Ind. . 

9,953*0 

New Haven, Conn. . 

11, 460*0 

16*2,537 

Evansville, Ind, 

5,477*0 

85,264 

Memphis, Tenn. . . 

14,994*0 

162,351 

Savannah, Ga. . . 

4,473 0 

83,252 
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Cities 


I;and Area 
in Acres 

, July I, 

1920 

Poptjla- 
tion, Jan. 
i; 1920 

Cities 

Land Area 
in Acres 
July 1 , 
1920 

Popula- 
tion, Jan. 
1, 1020 

Manchester, N.H. 


20,620 0 

78,384 

Charleston, 8. C. . , 

2,873-6 

67,967 

St. Joseph, Mo. . 


8,480-0 

77,939 

Johnstown, Pa. . . 

Binghamton, N.Y. 

3,4880 

67,327 

Knoxville, Teuii. 


17,094-4 

77,818 

77,560 

5,991-0 

66,800 

R1 Paso, Tex. . 


7,742-0 

Kast 8t. Louis, 111. 

8,672-0 

66,767 

Bayonne, N.J. . 


2,544-0 

76,754 

Brockton, Ma.s.s. 
Terre Haute, Ind. . 

13,677 9 

66,254 

Peoria, 111. . . 


6,027-5 

76,121 

5,377-0 

66,083 

Harrisburg. Pa . 


3,765*5 

75,917 

Sacramento, Cal, . 

8,774-0 

65,908 

San Diego, Cal.. 


.50,458-1 

74,683 

Rockford, 111. . . 

6,838-9 

65,651 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


8,325-0 

73,833 

Little Rock, Ark. . 

10,154*4 

65,142 

Allentown, Pa.%. 


6,280-4 

73,-502 

Pawtucket, R. I. 

5,404-0 

64,248 

Wichita, Kans. . 


12,526-0 

72,217 

Passaic, N J. . . 

2,001*7 

63,841 

Tulsa, Okla. . . 


5,002-4 

72,075 

Saginaw, Midi, , . 

10,368*0 

61,903 

Troy, N.Y. . . 


6,0.30-4 

7*A013 

Springflehl, Oliio . 

7,296*0 

60.840 

Sioux City, Iowa 


2‘<, 020-0 

71,227 

Mobile, Ala. . . . 

8,915-2 

00.777 

South Bend, Ind. 


9,839-7 

70,983 

Altoona, Pa. • . . 

2,316-9 

60,331 

Portland, Me. . 


13,808-0 

69,272 

Holyoke, Mass. . . 

13,544*9 

60,203 

Hoboken, N.J. . 


630*0 

68,166 



Religion. 


Denominations 

Organiza- 
tions re- 
]>orting. 
Number 

Members or Communi- 
cants. 

Number 

• 

Protestant bodies : 

1917 

1910 

1917 

Adventist bodies 

2,694 

91,951 

118,225 

Baptist bodies 

58,790 

6, 5 10, .590 

7,236,650 

Christian (Christian Connection) 

1,274 

85,717 

117,853 

Church of Christ Scientists 

5,698 

.85,096 

319,211 

Congreuationalist.s 

5,844 

7.32,500 

790,163 

Disciples or Christians 

8,255 

1,430,015 

1,231,404 

Evangelical bodies 

1,637 

180.315 

120,750 

Friends 

: 1,068 

119,6ul 

114,714 

German Evangelical Synod of North America. 

1,349 

249,137 

342,788 

Lutheran bodies 

13,016 

2,173,047 

2,463,265 

Mennonite bodies 

840 

55,607 

79,591 

Methodist bodies 

05,537 

6,477,224 

7,165,980 

Presbyterian bodies 

15,812 

1,848,046 

2,2.57,439 

Protestant Episcopal Churcli . 

Reformed bodies 

7,425 

921,713 

1,098,173 

2,711 

445,569 

.533.356 

United Brethren bodies 

3,881 

304,656 

367,620 

United Evangelicals 

954 

— 

90,007 

Roman Catholic Church . . . . 

7,621 

12,217,373 

15,742,262 

Jewish Congregations 

1,897 1 

14.3,000 

359,998 

Latter-day Saints 

1,531 

400-,650 

462,332 

Eastern Orthodox Chnrche.s 

202 1 

335,000 

24,034 


^ Instruction. • 

Each State of the Union has a system of fr^ee public schools established 
by law. The worj: of these is largely supplemented by private and parochial 
schools. In 1880 the percentage of illiterates in the population above ten 
yha.ra of ago was 17 per cent., \’n 1890 1?‘3 per cent., in 1900 10*7 per 
cent., in 1910 7*7 per cent., in 1920 6 per cent. The following statistics 
are for 19^0. 
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1 ^ 
i 0-2 

Population 10 years of age and over 



, 


Total 1 £ g. 

Population ^ 

1 9^ rt 1 

i - i 

Unable to Road and 
Write 

Total 

Number Percent. 

Native Whites 

81,108,161 1 76*7 

60,801,86.3 ' 1,242,572 2-0 ■ 

Foreign Whites 

13,712,751 ' 13 0 

13,497,886 i 1,763,740 IS’l 

Coloured 

10,889,705 i 10*3 

8,0.53,225 ; 1,842,161 | 22-9 

Total . 

105,710,620 — 

82,739,315 j 4,931,905 1 6-0 


Since the admission of the State of Ohio in 1803, the United States 
Government, upon the organization of all new States excepting a few in 
which no lands of the public domain were available, has set aside for the 
benefit of tlie public schools therein from one to four ‘sections" (square 
miles) of laud in each township of six miles square. The proceeds of the 
sale of this land make the principal ])art of the permanent school funds of 
such States. , The income of permanent scliool funds and niisokl school 
lands constitutes about 2*7 per cent, of the revenue receipts of llie scdiools of 
the country. Taxation and appropriaiion yield about 02*1 per cent, of the 
total revenue receipts, and other sources yield about 6*2 per cent. In 1920 
the ar ount expemled on public schools of elementary and secondary grades 
was bS2,608,367 dollars. In 1920 the G70 universities, colleges, and pro- 
fessional schools, including the 400 co-educationaj colleges, the 153 colleges 
for men only, and the 117 colleges for women only, had an income of 
189,235,242 dollars from productive funds, from foes, and from United 
States Government, State, and Municij>al appropriations, and from all other 
sources. 

Summary of Statistics of Schools, Teachers, and Pupils, 1919-20 : — 


Kinds of Schools. 


Public, olenientary, 
secondary seliools 
Public high schools 
(included above) , 
Private high schools 
and academies 
Public teachers’ col- 
leges&norinalschools 
Private teachers’ col- 
legosAnnriiial schools 
Universities, colleges 
Apn >fession al school > 
Preparatory depart- 
ments of univer- 
sities and colleges . 
Schools of theology - 
Schools of law . , 

Schools of medicine . 
Schools of dentistry . 
Schools of phantiacy . 
Schools of veterinary 
medicine . 


I Number Teachers ! Pupils 

1 of . - 1 - -- - 

ISchools. Men . Women Total | Boys j (lirls j Total 

|»271,319 95,422 1 583,013 678,435 j 10,773, 753 10,792,036 21,565,780 

14,320 32,386 ' 69,572 101,958 ! 991,465 | 1,105,407 2,186,862 

i • I 

2,003 5,698 ! 9,248 14,046 84,222 1 90,031 184,153 

i 3<'5 ; 2,963 5,161 8,124 25,242 | 123,124 148,306 

or, 507 806 1,463 8,VU7 1 10,523 14,430 

670' 34,111 8,771 42,882 *249,775 *172,778 1 *422,553 

i 

_ _ ^ , 38,308 20,911 | 59,309 

— — _ — — 6,342 874 ' 7,M6 

■— — -- — 19,821 1,171 I 20,992 

— ~ ! 13,354 888 i 14,242. 

i — • I — ~ 8,628 181 1 8,809’ 

j — — j — ~ ; 4.32?» 705 j 5,020 

I — ' 5071 li «08 


* Nuniber of school buildings. * 

• Students in professional schools and in preparatory departments not included. 
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Number: Teachers 



Pupils. 


Kinds of Schools. 

of 







— 



g^hool.s. 

Men.* 

Women. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls, 

Total. 

Private, bnsiT)PSR,,'i.ii<] 








coKinjcrcial rc))oo1s 

902 

2,976 

3.189 

6,165 

139,551 

196,481 

336,032 

InduRtr;al .schools for 








(leliiiqnefits * . 
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655 

1,137 

49,660 

14,102 

1 63,702 

Schools for the deaf*,* 

1.55 ! 

400 

1,411 

1,811 

7,696 

6,746 

14,442 

Schools fertile blinu >,* 

G2 

201 

527 

728 

2,8fi7 

2,519 

5,866 

Schools for the feeble- 








minded*,* 

206 

135 

1,545 

1,680 

30,757 

24,327 

56,084 


^ Fif<ur«‘s for 1/'17-1S. No statistics of tliesc schoi*]s compiltcl for 1919-20. 

Ijjoludcs G9 BCliools jiiaiiitajiud as jaiblic day schoolu, 

'• Includes 10 schools maintaitied as public <iay schools. 

•1 Includes 131 schools uiaiiitained as jjublic day schools. 


School and college enrolment in 1919-1920 : — 



Number of pupils 

Kinds of Schools 

Public 

— 

Total 

Eleinentarv schools (kindcFg.arten, primary and 

Private 

grammar) 

19,378,927 

1,515,244 

20,894,171 

Secondary schoohs (high schools and academies) . 
Secondary s'dnmls (ineparatory departments of 

2,186,862 

184,153 

2,371,015 

higher institutions) ^ . . . . 

14,416 

44,893 

59,309 

Universities and colleges* . ... 

168,693 

253,800 

422,553 

Professional schools l 

16,122 

42,009 

57,131 

Teachers’ colleges and normal schools . 

148,366 

14,430 

162,796 

City evening schools 

586,843 

— 

686,^43 

Commercial and business schools .... 



1 336,032 

836,032 

Norae-training schools ... ... 



1 54,953 

54,953 

Industrial schools for delinquents * 

63,762 1 

1 

63,762 

Schools for the deaf • 

13,798 1 

! 644 

14,442 

Schools for the blind * 

5,386 I 

1 

5,386 

Schools for the feeble-minded * . . . . 

54,101 1 

983 

55,084 

Government Indian .schools 

25.396 1 


25,396 

Schools In Alaska support ed by the Government . 

3,457 


8,457 

Other public schools in Alaska 

8,360 



3.360 

Private kinderffarten.«i (individuaUy reported) 

— 

29.683 

29,CS3 


1 17,239 duplicates in uiiiversitles, colleges, and professional schools, including 2,355 
diijdicates in public institutions and I4,«84 duplicates in piivale institutions 

2 Figures for 1917-18. No aiati.stics of these schools compiled for 1919-20, 


In 1920 there were in the United States 2,398 daily newspapers, 14,008 
weeklies, 487 semi-weeklies, 3,166 monthlies, 293 semi-monthlies, and 670 
other periodicals. The total number of periodicals was in 1916, 23,024 (in 
1918, 22,842) ; in 1870 the total number was 6,871 ; in 1900, 20,806 ; and 
in 1911, 22,806. 

Justice and Crime. 

The judicial system, like the executive and legislative systems, is dual. 
The Federal or National Government maintains courts for the trial of civil 
a^Tid criniiiial cases under national laws which include Admiralty, Patent, 
Banking, Bankruptcy, and other laws, both civil and criminal, of the United 
. States ; the jurisdiction of the Federal Courts includes cases between citizens 
of ditforent States when the amount involved id in excess of 3,000 dollars ; 
and of crimes agaifist the laws of the United States. The State Courts have 
jurisdiction over all civil and crindnal cases arising under State laws which 
do not conflict with the National Constitution and laws enacted by Congress 
The State Courts also have jurisdiction of proceedings in probate and divorce 
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In the separate States the lowest courts are those of Justices of the Peace, 
but in many towns and cities of fairly substantial population, Police Judges 
have jurisdiction as Examining Magistiates in i rimina), matters and to hear 
and determine misdemeanours for violation of the niunieipal laws. In all 
matters, except in misdemeanours for violation of the municipal laws, the 
Ji stices of the Peace have also jurisdiction in such towns or cities as 
examining magistrates, as well as to hear and determine civil cases involving 
usually not more than 200 dollars, and^lso to hear, determine and sentence • 
for certain petty crimes which are not heinous. 

The States are divided iuto counties and the latter into towns, cities, 
villages and townships, and there is usually a circuit or distiict court for 
each county, in some of w'hich there are one or more judgts fjpr the comity, 
while in others the judge’s jurisdiction embraces the courts of tv^ o or more 
counties and he goes from county to county to hold tt*rms of court ther**m. 
These aie the highest State Courts of oilginal jurisdiction and they have 
graud and petit juries. 

The highest couit in each State is the Supreme or Appellate Court with a 
Chief Justice and Associate Justices and, in some States, commissioners who 
hear and d<*termine cases under assignment of ihe Chief Justice and the 
Associate Justices. The Chief Justice and Associate Justices are u udly 
elected by tin* people, but sometimes are appointed by the Covernor with the 
advice and consent of the State Senate ; they usually hold otiicc foi a term 
of yeans, but sometimes for life or during good behaviour. Their salaries 
range from 2,600 to 17,600 dollars. 

Th( Judges of the United States Courts, which include the District 
Courts, the Circuit Courts of Appeal, and the Supreme Court ol the United 
States, are appointed for life, but retire, with full pliy, at the age of 70 yeais, 
if they so desire, and if they have served the full fieriod of ten years. 

The United States District Courts are the lowest of the Federal Courts. 
There are 81 of these, each State forming one or more districts. These 
Courts appoint Commissioners, who have the power of Exainining Magistrates, 
but may not finally adjudge and determine, except in the Territory of Alaska, 
where they have jurisdiction equivalent to that of the Justices of the Peace 
and Probate < ourts of the counties of the States. The United States District 
Courts try all criminal cases arising under the Laws of the United States, as 
indicated above, including capital otfences, which are punishable by death when 
the crime is committed on land or territory owned by the Federal Goveriiniont. 

The Supreme ('ourt consists of the Chief Justice and 8 Associate 
Justices, appointed by the President, with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. The United States is divided into 9 circuits, to each of which the 
Chief Justice or an Associate Justice is assigned, and sin^h Chief Justice or 
Associate Justice, rosxiectively, has })rimary jurisdiction of ajiplications for 
peremptory orders in any such district respectively. The Supreme Court has 
jurisdiction of cases on appeal or in error from the inferior (’ourts, and has 
original juristliction in cases affecting foreign Ministers and tliosc between the 
diHerent States. The salary of the Chief Justice is 15,000 dollars, and that 
of each of the Associate Justices 14,500 dollars. 

The r)istrict of ^'olumbia, in wl^ch the seat of the National Government^ 
is located, has a Municipal ('ourt, a Supreme Oomt, and a (^ourt of Appeals. 
The Municipal Court has jurj^dictiou in matters equivalent to those of the 
Justices of the Peace and Police Magistrates of cities and towns ; the Supreme 
Court is the highest Court of original iurisdiction, and is equivalent to th<i 
District or Circuit Courts of the States, and ftie District ( oiuts of the United 
States. The Circuit Court of Appeals has jurisdiction in easel of appeal or 
in error from the Supreme Court of the District, and is equivalent to the 

2 I 
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Supreme Court or Court of Api)eals of the various States, and the Circuit 
Courts of Appeals of the United States. 

The territories ai^d insular possessions have different judicial systems, 
generally following the State organizations, but having as well jurisdiction of 
ca-es under the Federal Laws, except Porto Hico, which has a United States 
Distrif't Tourt, sej'aratc and distinct from the Municipal, Circuit, and 
Territorial Supreme Courts. 

Pauperism. 


The following table shows the numbpr of paupers enumeiatod in alms- 
houses in 1903 and 1910 (the latest available figures). 



De<'. 31, 1903 



Jan. 1 

, 1910 1 





Num- 


Num- 







ber per 


ber per 


For- 

White, 



Num- 

100, 000 

Num- 

100,000 

Native 

eign- 

nativity 

Col- 


ber 

nf 

her 

of 

white 

born 

un- 

oured 



popnhi- 


j.oj'ula- 


white 

known 




t.ion 


tion 





Total for U S 

81,70)4 

101-4 

84,19" 

91-5 

44,254 

33.125 

355 

6,464 

0* ()grapldc divi- 









sions - — 





1 




New England . 

11,495 

104-5 

11.880 

lSl-4 

1 5.959 

5,700. 

38 

183 

M'ddle Atlantic 

21,7^3 

132.5 

23.772 

123-1 

j 11.324 

11,712 

45 

691 

East Nortli Chnira' 

21 127 

125-3 

21,358 

1170 

i 12,125 

8 388 

113 

732 

West North Central 

G.018 

0.1 -0 

0,300 

54-7 

3.603 , 

1 2,371 

41 

351 

South Atlantic 

k,208 

75’4 

7,700 

03-2 

! 4,423 

664 

35 

1 2,584 

East South Central 

4,708 

00-0 

4,200 

50-7 

2,034 

232 

42 

1,3.58 

West "outh Centra) 

1,0)89 

20 7 

1,0)30 

18-0) 

908 

‘268 

15 

370 

Mountain 

1,283 

00*7 

1.0.52 

, 02-7 

813 

791 

16 

32 

Pacific 

4.703 

180-5 

5., 502 

132-7 

1 

2,405 

2,993 

10 

154 


1 Fiyiires liascl on entimated i»o]»ulatU)n, l>ec. 31, 1903. 
For fttates inclt ded in eat li divi.sion, see p 473. 


Finance 

The f(.llo\Tiin: table gives what the Treason terms ‘Ordinary receipts and expenditures.’ 
‘Ord\uar> rei eu lH’ include leci'ipts from customs, internal revenue, direct tax, public 
lands, and ‘ Misc. llaiiecus,’ hut du not include receipts from loans, premiums, or Treasury 
notes, or revenues of Post-Oflice Department. ‘Ordinary exjienses ’ iuclnde disburse- 
ments for War, Nav^, Iiidiaiis, })ensicns, payments for interest, and ‘ Miscellaneous, ’ but 
do not include paymenis for i»remiuiu8, principal of public debt, or disbursements for 
* "jstal service paid froir revenues thereof. 

On June 10, 1921, the President approved An Act to provide a National Budget System 
and an indt pcmient Audit of Government Accounts. This provides for an annual budget 
system for the first time in the history of the United States. 

I. Federal. 


Year 

Revenue 

Exj-enditure | 

1 

Year 

1 Revenue 

Exi.enditure 

ending 

J line 30 

Thousands of 
Dollars 

Thousac.ds of j 
Dollars 

ending 
June 30 

Thousands of 
Dollars 

Thousands of 
Dollars 

1919 

4,664,380 

1 15,837,566 



1922 

4,103,596 

3,360,196 

1920 

6,704,414 

17,036,444 11 

1923 1- 

3,429,862 

3,274,238 

1921 

5.f.84.Dl7 

1 5.094.717 !: 

1924 1 

3,361.812 

1 3,078,940 


d Estimates, 


These figmes are exclusive of postal revenues and expenditures as well 
of loans and payments on account of the principal of the public debt. 
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Actual sources of revenue and branches of expenditure June 30, 1921}, 
and estimates for 1923 and 1924 


Revenue 

1922 

Expenditure 

1 1922 


DolJais 

Civil KsUiblishment . 

! Dollais 

Customs .... 

3.07,544,712 

Legislative .... 

1 16,725,922 

Inooim' and ])rorils taxes 

2,0fc6,9l8,4(>1i 

Executive .... 

! 216,6.?rf 

Sales of ]>ublic lands 

3! >5, 391 

Dept, of State . 

10,359,591 

Interest on loans to foreign 


Tieasnry Dcj*!,. . 

263,407,005 

governjiienta . 

d,f.07,723 

War Dept 

1 5,027,817 

Trofits on coinage, bullion 


Navy l)'*pt. 

1 2,098,140 

<leposit.s, &c. 

21,600,921 

Interior Dejd. 

■17,578,768 

Tax on oirculatioii of national 


Post Office Dept. , 

I 67,824,070 

banks . 

4,537,773 

Dept, of Agriculture 

! 1 13,984.462 

Intorest on ])ublic deposits . 

7,38S,278 

l) 0 i>t. of Commerce . 

i 21,170,140 

Costonis fees, fines, penalties, 


*Dopt. of Labour 

i <;,229,002 

«Sic. ... 

1,032,589 

L>ept. of Justice 

17,8.50,283 

Navy hospital and clothing 
funds, finr.s and forfeitures, 


Iiideimndcnt bureaus and 

O til CCS 1 . 

1 

134,184,996 

Ac. ..... 

12,517,632 

Di.strict of Columbia 

23,089,185 

iSales of ordnance material, 
Ac 

33,059 

Military Establishment: 
Quartermaster Corps 

118,006,608 

Land fees .... 

1,139,880 

Pay, Ac., of tlic Army 

50,092,348 

Fees on letters patent 

2,875,013 

()rduaucft Dept. , 

17,399,637 

Forest-reserve fund 

5,l25,6<t8 

Improving rivers and 


1 nunigrant fund 

2,517,823 

harbours 

37,079,036 

Naturalisation fees 

657,190 

Aviation .... 

23,303,506 

Proc' eds of .seal A fox skins. 
Ala.'- a:\ Fund . . . . , 

292,995 

136,053 

Total War Del t . 

402,058,449 

Judicial fee.s, fines, penalties, i 



Ac i 

5,132,937 

Naval Establishment : 


Sales of Government property ' 

22,838,951 

Increase of the Nav) 

143,028,025 

liistrict of Columbia, general 


Pay of the Navy 

170*600,523 

receipts , . . ' . 

11,777,218 

Aviation 

13,011,862 

Trust Funds: 




l)ei»artuieiit of State 

16,0-15 

Total Naval Establishment 

458,794,812 

War Dej>artment . 

Navy Department . 

2,449,355 

1,005,127 

! 

Indian service . . . ! 

38,500,413 

Interior Deiiartiuent 

22,294,s74 

Pensions . . . . ' 

252,576,847 

District of Columbia 

021,802 

Interest on public debt . . | 

989,485,4 09 

Total (with miscellane- 
ous revenues) 

1,103.741,920 


Deduct moneys covered by 
warrant in year subsequent 




to the deposit thereof 

146,592 



Add moneys received in fiscal 
year but not covered by 




warrant .... 

1,196 

1 i 


Ordinary receipts . 

4,103,590,531 

1 i 

1 Total Ordinary disbursements 

3,105,684,847 

Panama Canal tolls, Ac. 

12,049,660 

! Total Public debt disburse- 


Public debt receipts 

0,018,017,901' 

! meiits .... .‘■^i 

7,030,189,462 

Total receipts, exclusive of 


; Total, exclusive of postal 

10,390,385,827 


postal (all ilenis) 

Postal revenues 

10,121,614,433 

484,843,540 

I Postal service, pajable from 
postal revenues 

Total disbursements, in- 

484,853,«40 

Total receipts, including 




postal 

10,606,467,973 

• 

1 eluding postal . 

t 

10,875,239,30:j 


^ Included among others are interstate Commerce Commission, Smithsonian Institute 
and National Museum. * 

* Exclusive of the principal of the public debt and postal service. 
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Estimates for the year ending June 30, 1923 and 1924 (in thousands of 
dollars) : — 


lie veil uo 

19‘J3 

1024 

1 Expenditure 

1923 

1924 


1,000 

1,000 


1,000 

1,000 


Dollars 

Dollars 


Dollars 

Dollars 

From Customs 

450,000 

425,000 

Legislative . . . . 

14,504 

14,418 


Executive 

396 

4o7 

From Internal 



Dept, of State . . . . 

15,068 

11,095 

Revenue ; 



Treasury Dept. . . . 

160,627 

118,888 




War Department . . . 

346,894 

320,510 

290,034 

Miscel- 



Navy Dept 

208,324 

laneous 

000,000 

025,000 

Dept of the Interior . 

327,925 

316,207 



Dept, of Agriculture . . 

02,412 

81,251 

Income and 



Dept, of Commerce . . 

20,018 

19,715 

profits tax . 

1,500,000 

1,600,000 

Dept, of Labour . . . 

7,400 

6,203 

Dept, of Justice . . . 

18,031 

18,751 

From sales of 



Interstate Commerce 

public land . 

726 

600 

' Commission . . . . 

5,801 

4,614 



District of Columbia. . 

25,071 

25,043 

From miscella- 



Interest on the public 

neous sources , 

579,137 

511,212 

! debt 

1,100,000 

950,000 

DTATirl 4'Af'fll ACsfi. 



j 



mated receipts. 

3,420,802 

3,361,812 

I Ordinary (all items). 

3,274,238 

3,078,040 


On June 30, 1922, the cash balance in the Treasury, inclusive of reserve 
fund (152,979,026 dollars) and trust funds (1,000,577,625 dollars), after 
deducting curient liabilities, amounte<i to 264,126,936 dollars. 

National debt on the Isw of July at various periods from 1870 : — 


Tear 

Capital of Debt 

Year 

Capital of Debt 


Dollars i 


Dollars 

1880 

2,120,415,370 

1919 

25,482,034,418 

1900 

2,136,961,092 

2,652,665,838 

1920 

24,297,918,411 

1910 i 

♦ 1921 

23,976,250,608 

22,961,079.191 

1915 

i 3,057,836,873 

1922 


The gross debt was made up as follows : — Debt bearing no interest, 
227,792,723 dollars ; matured debt on which interest has cea-ed, 25,250,880 
dollars ; and interest-bearing debt (between 2 and 6 per cent ) 22,711,035,587 
dollars. The net debt —that is, what remains after deducting the cash in the 
Treasury — was 22,996,416,115 dollars on June 30, 1922. ? 

In 1900 the true value of property was estimated at 88,517,306,775 
dollars ; in 1904, at 107,104,192,410 dollars, and in 1912 at 187,739,071,090 
dollars. 


^ State Finance. 

The revenues required for the administration of the se])arate States are de- 
rived from direct taxation, chiefly in the form of a tax on property real and 
personal ; and the greater part of such revenue is collected and expended by 
the local authorities, county, township, or school district. 

For details see the separate States. 
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Defence. 


I. Armt. 

• 

The Army of the United State??, as authorised under the Act of Congress 
of June 4, 1920, consists of the Regular Army, the National Guard while 
in the service of the United States, and the Organised Reserves, including 
the Ofiicers’ Reserve Corps and the Enlisted Reserve Corps. 

Original enlistment in the Regular 4rmy is for a period of one or three yearg 
at the Oi tion of the soldier, and re-cnlistmcnts arc for a period of three years. 
Enlisted men arc claysifted in seven grades. The pay of the lowest grade, or 
{)rivate, is 21 dollars per month (about 4 shillings a day at normal exchange 
rates), and tliat of the highest grade, or master sergeant, i‘^126 dollars per 
month, In addition enlisted men receive an increase of 5 per cent, of 
their base ].ay for each 4 years of service in the army, the total increase not 
to exceed 25 per cent, ( ertain enlisted men also receive additional pay 
.as sp' cialists, the maximum addition under tliis liead being 30 dollars per 
month. 

The strength of the Regular Army, including the Philippine Scouts, as 
authorised by the Act ol (’ongress approved June 30, 1922, is as shown in 
the following table : — 


Infantry . . . . 

Oincers 

2,941 

Eiili.stcd men 
48,857 

Total 

51,798 

Field Artillery 

1,331 

18,176 

19,507 

Coast Artillery . 

841 

13,620 

14,407 

Quartermaster Corps 

739 

8,474 

9,213 

(.’avalry . . . . 

066 

10,584 

11,250 

Air Service .... 

1,062 

• 8,500 

9,562 

Medical Departiuont 

1,339 

7,235 

8,574 

Cor[)s of Engineers 

422 

5,350 

5,772 

Signal Corps 

211 

2,336 

2,547 

Ordnance Dojd. . 

248 

2,350 

2,604 

Chemical Warfare Service 

71 

445 

516 

Miscellaneous and Detached - 

2,029 

5,808 

7,837 

Finance Department 

100 

401 

501 

Warrant Ofiicers . 

— 

600 

600 

Total 

12,000 ' 

132 748 

144,748 


A Autlioi i.sed strength on ami alter January 1, 1923. 

The actual strength at the end of June, 1922, was 146,506, including 
13,247 olficers, 1,123 warrant ollicers, and 132,136 enlisted men. 

The war organisation and establishments of the liegular Army on 
mobilisation are as follows;— 


Army Corps . . 83,850 Infantry Brigade 6,408 

Infantry Divi.<:ion . 19,997 Artillery Brigade . 3,400 

Cavalry Division . 7,463 

At the end of June, 1922,; the Regular Army troojis stationed abroad 


Were as follows : — 
Philippines 
Germany 
Hawaii 
Panama 
China . 

France . 


13,869 
. 1,231 
10,369 
8,334 
«71 
7 


Porto Rico . 
Alaska . 
Miscellaneous ^ 


Total 


1,460 

584 

1,009 


37,524 


J Includina: troops on route, military attaches, etc. 
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The Oflicers’ Reserve Coips consists of officers of all grades, including 
general officers, organised into sections corresponding to the various branches 
of the Regular Army, « In the higher grades it is at present composed princi- 
pally of men who scu ved as officers during the World War, and on June 30, 
1922, had n strengtii of 67,390. These officers may be called for training 
not exceeding 15 days eacli year, and witli tlieir own consent may be 
ordered to active service at any time and for any period, provided that the 
E-ppropriati »ns for the ])ur])osc are not w^3xceeded. 

The Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, maintained for the pur])ose of keep- 
ing up the strength of the Officers’ Reserve Corps, is organised into units at 
civil educational establishments. It is divided into a Senior Division, 
formed mainly at the univeisitics, and a Junior Division, formed mainly at 
tlie secondary schools. On June 30, 1922, 88,967 students were enrolled 
in the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, of whom 51,742 were enrolled in 
senior units and 37,225 in junior dnits. Students of the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps before being commissioned in the Officers’ Reserve Corps 
must graduate from Reserve Officers’ Training Corps camps, to be maintained 
(■ach summer for a period of six weeks. 

The Enlisted Reserve Corps consists of men voluntarily enlisted therein 
who have qualitlcalions making them eligible for enlistment in the Regular 
Army. Providivl the a[)propriations for the 2 )urpose arc not exceeded, 
enlisted reservists may be called u[) for training not exceeding fifteen da 5 's 
each year, and with their own consent may be ordered to active service at 
any time and for any period. 

The National Guard, or organised militia, is tnaintained by the several 
States with the aid of granfs from the Federal Government. It is organised 
into the same arms of the service as the Regular Army, and i.s supplied by 
the Federal Government with uniforms, arms, and e<pii{)ment of the same 
type as issued to tin*. Regtilar Army. Service in the National Guard is 
purely voluntary. When Congress shall have authorised tlie use of the 
armed land forces of the United States for any purpose requiring the use of 
troops in excess of those of the Regular Army, the Ihcsident may draft into 
the military service of the United States any or all members of the National 
Guard, to serve for the ])eriod of the war or emergency. The present 
authorised enlisted strength of the National Guard is about 424,000, but 
only about 160,000 had been organised up to June 30, 1922. Enlistment is 
for three years. Minimum training required includes 48 drill periods 
of one and one half hours each year, in addition to fifteen days’ training in 
encampments or maiicouvres. For these drill periods, pay for each drill 
attended is provided, under certain instructions, for officers and men at 
approximately one-thirtieth of the monthly pay for like grades in the Regular 
Army. 

Citizens’ military training camps arc operated during the summer mouths, 
at which thousands of young men acquire military training eacli year, with- 
out cost to themselves. Three courses are provided, the highest of which 
has as its object the training of non-commissioned officers and specialists of 
tko Regular Army, National Guard, and Organised Reserves with a view to* 
qualifying them for .service a*, oflicersin the Officers’ ReservI Corps. Civilians 
•attending the highest cour.se must have had prio^* military training equal to 
that obtainable in |he lowest of the three courses. 

^Tho President is Coinmander-m-Chief of both the Army and the Navy. 
The Secretary of War controls the' Army with the aid of an Assistant Secre- 
tary and a Chttef of Staff. The former has supervision of the procurement 
of all military supplies, and is charged with the mobilisation of industrial 
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establishments for wartime needs, while the latter is entrusted with the 
gcuerMl supervision of the Army. 

Althougli the infantry during the war were chiefly armed with a modified 
Enfield rifle, the Springfield rifle, of American design, 'remains the standard 
small arm. The 75 mm. field gun and 155 mm. howitzer have been 
adopted as the principal light mobile artillery weapons. 

II. Navy. 

The United States Navy will not l>e atlectcd by the Washington Treaty, 
as is the British Navy. Fifteen old ships are to be scrapped, not one of 
them a Dreadnought and none of them will l;)e scrajtped until France and 
Italy have ratified the Treaty. The only modern ship to be scrap]»ed is the 
battleship Washington, which was about ihrce-parts completed. The great 
schemes of naval expansion, wliich involved enormous and crushing expendi- 
ture, have been abandoned. The 1916 programme included 4 battleships and 
4 battle-cruisers, and that of January l9l9 6 additional battle.ships and 2 
battle-cruisers. None of these will be constructed. When the Colora lo and 
West Virginia battleships join the Fleet, the Delaware and North Dakota, 
completed in 1909, are to be scrapped, but there will be no further scrapping 
uniil 1934. The replacement tonnage of capital ships is to bo the same as 
in tJie British Navy, viz. 525,000 tons. Attention is now chiefly devoted to 
tlio completion of ten light cruisers and the expaiision of the flotillas, but a 
bill has been introduced tor the modernizing of 13 existing battleships at an 
ultimate cost of 6,480,000/. The Secretary’s report, December 1922, states that 
there is deficiency in fast cruisers, aiicratt-oairiers, submaiincs and air- rafr. 

The gross appropriations have recently been as follows: 1920-21, 
134,468,717/. ; 1921-22, 184.352,204/. During these two years the amounts 
for naval new construction have been severally 21^370,597/. and 18,493,784/. 
The Navfd Appropriation Act, 1923-24, passed Congress with a total sum of 
69,550,000/., and a request that the President will negotiate for further naval 
reduction. 

The total number of enlisted men and marines voted in 1921-22 was 
139,000. This establishment was to he reduced as a consequence of tho 
Washington Treaty, to 115,000, but in 1922-23 there was a reduction to 
86,000 enli.sted men and 19,500 marines. These figures remain in the new 
Act. The establishment of permanent officers has been little reduced. 

The administration of the American Navy is in the hands of the 
Secretary of the Navy, acting directly under the President ; and the 
Secretary is solely responsible. The system has been develoj'cd by the 
institution of a Naval Department Conncil, advising the Secretary. Its 
most important member is the Chief of Operations, who is in practice 
Chief of the Staff, and is concerned with every part of tlie work and 
operations of tlie Fleet: education, training, ami the sufficiency of bases, 
supplies, &c. The other members of the Council are the f)hief of the Depart- 
ment of the Personnel (under the name of Bureau of Navigation), and the 
Chiefs of the following Bureaux: Construction and Repair; Engineering ; 
Aeronautics (newly constituted 1921-22) ; Sutq^iies and Acennnts ; Y u'ds 
and Docks ; Ordnance ; and Medicine and Surgerv ; also the Com-nandaiit of 
the Mari' e Corp^^and the Judge Advoeatc-General The Chief of Opnratiolis 
is also President of the Naval General Board, which is an advisory b dy of, 
senior officers, rx-offici > aml» other, who ar-- consulted on large (luestions oP 
policy, including the shi[)bnilding programme. • 

The Government Naval Stations and^onsfmetion and repairing estab- 
lishments are at Portsmouth,* N. H. ; Boston, Mass.; Brooklyn, N. Y. ; 
League Island, Pa.; Washington, D.C. ; Norfolk, Va. ; Pensacola, Fla.; 
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Mare Island, Cal. ; and Puget Sound ; and naval stations are at Newport, 
R. I. ; New London Conn. ; Charleston, S.C, ; Port Royal, S.C. ; Key 
West, Fla.; New Orleans, La.; Guantanamo, Cuba; Hawaii; Tutuila, 
Samoa ; Cavite, P.I. ’A naval base is being established on San Francisco Bay. 

The Atlantic and Pacific Fleets have now been united in a single 
command as the “United States Fleet.’* 

The following is a classified statement of the strength of the 
United States Navy on December 31, 1P20, 1921, and 1922. A new system 
of classification came into force, the ^vhole Fleet being separated into the 
First Line and Second Line, the latter comprising the older ships which 
had little fighting value. Battleships of the class are omitted in the 
following summary, and vessels unserviceable for war purposes, gunboats, 
yachts, tugs, training-ships, &c., aro not included ; — 



,, Effective at end of 

1920 

1921 

1922 

First Line Battleships 

19 

18 

18 

.Seeond Line Battl* ships 

19 

17 

— 1 

Light Cruisers, Fir!<t Line . 

— 

3 

3 

CrniRere, Second Inno . 

8 

8 

8 

Light. Cruisers, Second Line 

10 

12 

12 

Monitors ... 

G j 

G 

— 

Destroyers, First Line .... 

250 ! 

284 

302 

Submarines (102, First Lino, 1022) 

no 

120 

144 


1 Nino second line battloships may bo temporarily retained. 

Tlie following table .shows the existing American Navy, with indications 
of how it is to be changed and reduced. The second line battleships, now on 
the list for scrapping, have been omitted here. They are the Kentucky and 
Alabama, 1896 ; Ohio, 1900 ; New Jersey, Virginia, Georgia, Nebiaska, and 
lUiode Island, 1902 ; and also the Illinois, 1897 ; Louisiana and Connecticut, 
1903 ; Kansas, Vermont, Minnesota and New Hampshire, 1905 ; and South 
Candina and Michigau, 1906, Avhich last-named nine ships have not yet been 
condemned. 

In the armament column, guns of lesser calibre than 3 inch are not given. 

Ships in italics are not expected to be completed by the end of the 
present year. 

First Lire Battleships, 


Armour 


1* 

a $ 

4» C 

Principal Armament 

^*2 
im P 

*6? V 

0 . m 



H 

« c 




_ 

ins. ins. 

1 11 j 12 1 

10 12ln. ; n 6in. j 

1 

1 

28,578 I 


Date of 
intended 
scrapping 


Name 


5 


11 ) 22-8 


/| Delaware 

\ 1 N. Diikota 


(Under tlie Treaty agreement the Delaware an<t N Dakota are to be scrapped, 
indicated above, when the post-Juilaud ships, Colorado and Wtst Virginia, have 
complete<l, leaving the United States 18 modern capital shifts.) 


21 


as IS 
been 


1934 

1985 


{ I Utah . . 
' F'lorida . 

Wyoinli g 
t Arkansas 


21,825 
•} 26,000 


11 

^2 

11 

11 


1012ln.; 16 6lti. 

i 

1212in,; 16 5in. 


2 

28,000 

1 2 

28,000 


20*75 

20*5 
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Laid 

down 

Name 

i Armour 

§S 

s Us 
! 5 ! S j5 g, 

Principal Armament 

• 

Torpedo 

Tubes 

Designed 

horse-power 

Designed 

speed 

1985 1 

Texas . . .1 

New York . ./ 

27,000 12 

14 

10 14in.; 16 5in. 

4 

35,000 

21 

1930 1 

Nevada . . .) 

Oklahoma . . / 

27,509 13i 

18 

► 10 14in.; 12 5in. 

4 

24,800 

20*5 

1937 1 

Pennsylvania . \ 
Arizona. . .) 

31,400 , 14 

18 

12 14in.; 14 5in. ! 

4 

34,000 

21 

1933 

1989 

1939 

Mississippi 

New Mexico . )• 
Idaho . . ./ 

3 “>,000 14 

18 

12 14in.; 14 5in. j 

j 

•4 

34,000 

21 

1940 

1941 

Tennessee .1 

California .( 

.32,300 -- 

- 

12«^4in.; 14 5in. 

4 

35,000 

21 

1942 

W. Virpinia A 
Colorado i ’ 

Maryland . ./ 

32,000 ' - I 

- 

8 ICln.; 14 5in. j 

2 1 

1 

40,000 

21 


1 The Coli»ra(lo is on the j oint of conipletion. 


The battleships which will not be completed are the Indiana, Iowa, 
Massachusetts, Montana, N. Carolina, and S. Dakota : 43,200 tons, 12 
lO-in. i"iins. 

Th-' battle-cruisers all partially built, but to be discontinued, are the 
Lexington, (’onstellation, Saratoga, Ranger, Constitution, and United States : 
43,500 tons, 8 16-in, and 16 6-in. guns. It is intyided to modernize the 13 
vessels named above which have 14-in. guns. 


Cruisers {Second Line).^ 


Piltsburg . .| 

Huntington .i 
Frederick 

Pueblo . .[ 
Huron . .1 

13,400 

6 

6 

4 8in,; 14 6in. 

2 

23,000 

Seattle . \ 
Missoula . / 
Charlotte j 

14,500 

5 

9 

4 lOin. ; 16 6in. 

I 

4 

25,000 


* These have little value; also the Rochester, St. Louis and Charleston (1890-1902). 


Light Cruisers (Second Line). 


f Chester . . 
1905 -[ Birinin^liain 

V Salem. , . 


3,750 


2 belt 
1^ deck 


2 6in. ; 2 13-pr. 


In addition, there are 9 old cruisers laid down 1899-1901. 


! 

2 I 16,000 24 


1918- 

1920 


ScolU lAght Cruisers (First Line). 


. 

Omaha . . .. 








Milwaukee , . 

Cincinnati . . 

Raleigh^. •. . 

Detroit . . . 

Richmond . . 

Concord . , . 


7.500 

• 

2 belt 
deck 

12 Cin. ; 2 3in. 

. i 

2 

90,000 

I 

Trenton . . . 




# 



V 

, Marblehead 
i Memphis . . 



e 

• 




1 All these light cruisers are approaching completion. 
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Other vessels of the United Slates navy may be summarised. There are 3 old second 
lino monitors ; the air-cralt cnnier, Langley, completed ; t>te discontinued battle-cruisors 
Jjcxington and Saratoga to be converted to the same use ; the aircraft tender Wright; 
4 mine-layers; about 5(\ small ‘eagle’ patrol ves^elp, and GO .submarine-chaser ]»ntrol 
vessels; about 30 old gnuhoats, cruisers, and yachts rated as ]iatrol vessels; 9 tender.s 
for destroyers and 7 for submarines ; 4 repair ship.s ; 12 collieis and 13 oilers ; and a large 
number of auxiliary rnino-sweopers and tugs. 

T/»e main strength of the destroyer fl'‘tillns lies in the lirst line boats, of which there 
are 161 So-knot boats, many of them reaching l,3n0 tons, and carrying 4 4-in. guns, 1 3-in. 
anti-aircraft, and 4 21 in. triple torpedo-tubes ; 1‘7 earlier 3.'i-knot boats (1918-19), many of 
‘ tliem fitted for mine-laying ; and 44 80-knot boats (191fi-ls). There are also 21 boats of 
the second line which are likely to bo reinove<h The first line boats number 302. About 
a dozen are building. 

The lirst line submarine flotilla comprises 1C of the O class, 500-625 tons; 27 of the 
R clas-t for coastal uses, 569-680 tons ; ahd 50 of the S <;lass, 900-1,126 tons, many not yet 
completed, and IW^'leet submarines, 1,100-2,000 tons, of which 6 are completed— a tot.al of 
105. There are also 43 second line submarines. 


Production and Industry. 

I. Agriculture. 

Public lauds, uuappropriated and unreserved, as reported by the United 
States General Land Office, on July 1, 1921, with the total land surface and 
total area, based upon careful joint calculations made in the General Land 
Office, the Geological Survey, and the Rurenu of the Census. 


States and Territories 

Area 

Unappropriated 
and Unreserved 

Total 

Land Surfaci' 

Total 
Including 
Water Surface 

Alabama .... 

Acres 

36,100 

Acres 

32,818,560 

Acres 

33,278,720 

Alaska 1 . . . . 

352,780,760 

— 

378,105,760 

Arizona .... 

16,209,426 

72,838,400 

72,931,840 

Arkansas .... 

261.157 

33,610 000 

34,134,400 

California .... 

18,883,512 

99,617,2v0 

101,310,080 

Colorado .... 

8, 150,263 

66,341,120 

66,526,720 

Connecticut. 

— 

3,0vS4,8O0 

3,177,000 

Delaware .... 

— 

1,257,600 

1,516,800 

District of Columbia . 

— 

38,400 

44,800 

Florida .... 

108,194 

35,111,040 

37,54(3,240 

Georgia .... 

23,584,000 

37,929,600 

Idaho 

8,606,301 

53,346,560 

53,088.320 

Illinois 

35.867,520 

86,205.000 

Indiana .... 

— 

23,068,800 

23,200.560 

Iowa 

— 

35,575.040 

35,934,0-0 

Kansas .... 

3,213 

52,335,360 

52,581,120 

Kentucky .... 

— 

25,715,840 

25,982,720 

Louisiana . ... 

7,585 

29,061.700 

31,043,840 

Maine 

— 

19,132.800 

21,145,000 

7,889,280 

Maryland .... 

— 

6,S62,240 

Massachusetts 

— 1 

5,144,960 

5,290,240 

Michigan .... 

72.246 

36,787,200 

37,107,200 

Minnesota .... 

255,«'06 

51,749,120 

54,190,480 

Mississippi .... 

32,031 

29,071,080 

29,993,000 

Slissouri 

48 

4 3, 9 •'5,280 

44,428,800 

Montana .... 

5,720,125 

93, 568, 04 J 

94,078,0-0 

Nebraska 

19.232 

49,157,120 

49,612.800 

Nevada .... 

52,742,711 

« 70,285,440 

70,841,000 

New Hampshire . \ . 

— 

5.779.S40 

5,978,240 

NewJetsey .... 

— 

4,808,90(1 

5,263,360 

New Mexico 

14,064,006 

78,401,920 

78,485,760 

New York ... 

— 

30,498,5(30 

31,490,560 


1 Tae unreserved lauds in Alaska are mostly unsurveyed and uuappropriated. 
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States and Territories 

i Area 

1 Unappropriated 

ToUl 

Land Surface 

Total 

Including 


and Unreserved 

Water Surface 


Acre.s 

Acres 

Acres 

North Carolina . 

, 

31,103,600 

33,552,040 

North Dakota 

01,297 

44,017,120 

45,335,080 

Ohio 

— • 

20,07.1,600 

20,205,000 

Oklahoma 

10,228 

4 1, 4 ‘i 1,060 

41,830,480 

Oregon 

1. 3,784,4.')! 

61,188,4S0 

01,887,300 

Pennsylvania 

— 

28,60-2,480 

28,880,640 

Rhode Island 

— 

082,880 

708,720 

South Carolina 

— 

10,516,800 

19,832,000 

South Dakota 

212,012 

40,105,520 

’ 49,073,000 

Tennessee .... 

— 

20.679,680 

20,894,080 

Texas 

— 

107,034,720 

170,173,440 

Utah 

27,038,18:1 • 

52,597,700 

54,393,600 

Vermont .... 

, 

5,839,360 

0,120,960 

Virginia .... 


2.5,707,680 

27,281,280 

WashiTigton .... 

1 1,0,38,410 

4-2,775,040 

44,241,280 

West Virgin !, 1 

— 

15,374,080 

15,468,800 

Wisconsin .... 

4,020 

:if),363,840 

1 35,882,240 

Wyoming .... 

18,3(;r>,875 

62,460,100 

02,064,900 

Total 

5 4 2, 5 10, 232 

1,903,280,600 

2,315,310,720 


The public landy are divided into two great classes. The one class have a 
dollar tad a quarter an acre designated as the minimum price, and the other 
two dollai’s and a half an acre, the latter being the alternate sections, reserved 
by the United States in land grants to railroads, kc.* Titles to these lands may 
be acquired by location under the homestead laws ; or, as to some classes, by 
purchase for cash. The homestead laws give the riglit to 160 acres of a-dollar- 
and-a-quarter lands to any citizen or applicant for citizenship who will actually 
settle upon and cultivate the land. The title is perfected by the issue of a 
I)atent after three years (law of June 6, 1912) of actual settlement. The only 
charges in the case of homestead entries are fees and commissions. On July 
1, 1921, 542,510,252 acres were unappropriated and unreserved, of which 
352,780,760 were in Alaska. During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1921, 
the area patented was 10,117,810 acres, of which 8,181,226 acres were 
patented under the homestead laws. It is ])rovided by law that one to four 
sections, of 640 acres of land, in each ‘township,’ are reserved for common 
schools, so that the spread of education may go together with colonisation. 

The power of Congress over the public territory is exclusive and universal, 
except so far as restrained by stipulations in the original cessions. 

I'ho Reclamation Service (organised under the Reclamation Act of June 
17, 1902) is engaged in the investigation, construction, and operation of 
irriga^tion works in the arid and .semi-arid States of the West. Thirty pro- 
jects have been authorised for construction or operation for irrigation of lands in 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, Oregon, South Dakota, 'I'exas, Utah, Washington, and Wyom- 
ing. Th* se projects aggregate 3, 200,000 acres, and the major works aid in ser'.;*^ 
ingan additional 1,000,000 acres under private canals that generally get stored 
water from the Government ^’eservoirs. The funds for this work have come 
chiefly from the sale of public lands, and the mon.-y expended is returned to 
the fund by easy jaiyments of settlers, usually in twenty annual instalments 
without interest, in acconlancc with th# Reclamation Extension Act bf 
August 13, 1914. The Service has built on the 30 projects ovw 12,000 miles 
of canals, ditches and drains, including 100,000 canal structures, and 
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involving the excavation of 174,000,000 cubic yards of materials. In con- 
nection with this work there have been constructed 100 storage and diversion 
dams with an aggn^gate volume of 13,700,000 cubic yards, including the 
Arrowrock (iarn, tJie highest ni the world (349 feet), the Ele[>hant Butte dam 
on the Rio Grande, forming the largest artificial irrigation reservoir in the 
United States. The net construction cost to Juno 30, 1922, was 135,000,000 
dollars. 

According to census returns the total acreage of farms and the improved 
acreage have been : — 


Years 

Farm area. 

! Improved area. 

Value of 

Value of products 

Acres 

A 

Acres 

farm property 

in iirecediug year 

1 



Dollars ‘| 

Dollars 

1900 

838, .591, 774 

414,498,487 

20,439,901,164 j 

4,717,069,973 

1910 

878,798,325 

478,451,750 

[ 40,991,449,090 

8,498,311,413 

1920 

955,883,715 

503,078,007 

77,924,100,338 

21.514,573,614 


In the same years the numbers of farms of dillerejii sizes were : — 


Acres 

1900 

1910 

1920 

Under 3 acres . 


41,385 

18,033 

20,350 

3 and under 

10 . 

225,844 

317,010 

268,422 

10 

20 

406,641 

504,123 

507,763 

20 

50 . 

1,257,496 

1,414,376 

1,503,732 

50 

100 ‘ 

1,366,038 

1,438,069 

1,474,745 

100 

500 

2,290,282 

2,494,461 i 

2,456,107 

500 

1,000 

102,526 

125,295 1 

149,819 

1,000 and over . 


47,160 

50,135 1 

67,405 

Total 


5,737,372 

6,361,502 1 

6,448,343 


In 1920, 4,917,386 farms were occupied by native whites, 581,068 by 
foreign-born whites and 949,889 by negroes and other non-whites. Of the 
occupants, 3,925,090 were owners, 68,449 managers, 585,005 cash tenants, 
1,678,812 share tenants, 127,822 .share-cash tenants and 63,165 not 
reporting. 

The estimated gross value at farm of all crops and animal products was, 
in 1918, 22,480,000,000 dollars; in 1919, 24,982,000,000 dollars; and in 
1920 (preliminary estimate), 22,000,000,000 dollars. 

The area.s and produce of the principal cereal crops for three years are 
shown in the subjoined tables. 


j 

1920 


j 

1921 


1 1922 

Crops 

1,000 ' 1,000 
Acres Bushels 

Bush. 

per 

Acre 

1,000 

Acres 

1 

1 

1,000 

Bushels 

Bush. 

per 

Acre 

1,000 1,000 
Af res Bushels 

Bush. 

per 

Acre 

Corn 

Wheat . 

O^ts 

: 101, 699 ,3, 208,. ^84' 
1 01,1^3 ' 833,027' 
42,4<>1 l,496,‘2Sl 

.31-5 
; 13*G 

1 

1 103,740 
63,690 
4.5,495 

3,068,5T>9 

814,905 

1,078,341 

, , J, 

29-0 
! 12-8 
i 23-7 i 

L._ 

102 428 2,890.7l2i 
61,230 856,211 

40,093 1,215,496 

28-2 

140 

29-9 

Total 

1^05,333 5, ,537, 892 

~ j 

212,931 

4,961,815i 

1 

204,351 4,062.419 

' - 
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The chief wheat-growing States (1922) are (yield in thousands of bushels) : 
Kansas, yielding 122,887 ; North Dakota, 123,234 ; Nebraska, 50,838 ; 
Washington, 32,444 ; Oklahoma, 31,350 ; Illinois, 65,432 ; Missouri, 38,818 
Ohio, 35,644 ; Montana, 40,370; Idaho, 24,275 ; South Dakota, 40,012; 
Minnesota, 27,036 ; Oregon, 19,744 ; Indiana, 29,798 ; Pennsylvania, 
25,444 ; Colorado, 21,776. 

Other crops in 1921 and 1922 w'ere : — 




1921 

Crops 

1,000 

Acres 

1,000 

Bushels 

Flye 

4,f)28 

61,675 

Barley . 

7,414 1 

154,946 

Buckwheat . 

680 ’ 

1 14,207 

Flaxscod 

' 1,168 

1 8,029 

Hi ce (rough). 

921 

1 37,612 

Potatoc.s 

3,941 

1,006 

1 361,6^i0 

aweot . 

1 98,654 


TT 



1922 

Bushels 

1,000 

1,000 

i Bushels 

per Acre 

Acres 

Bushels 

I per Acre 

13-6 

6.210 

95,497 

! 15-4 

20 9 

7,390 

186,118 

i 25 2 

2fP9 

785 

15,050 

! 19-2 

7*2 

1,308 

12,238 

i 9-4 

40 8 

1,055 

41,065 

30-8 

91-8 1 

4,331 

451,185 

i 104-2 

02-5 

1,116 

109,534 

98-1 


The area on which tame hay was grown in 1922 was 61,208,000 acres; the 
crop weighed 96,687,000 tons, and was valued at 1,217,044,000 dollars. The 
area on which wild hay was grown in 1922 was 15,842.000 acres; the crop 
weighed 16,104,000 tons, and was valued at 114,635,000 dollars. 

In i922 the United States rice (rough) crop was as follows : — 


States 

Area 

Production j 

States 

Area 

j Production 


1,000 

1,000 ' 


1,000 

1,000 


Acres ’ 

Bu-shels j 


Acres 

Bushels 

South Carolina , 

8 i 

208 

Louisiana . . . 

555 

19,980 

Georgia . . . 

3 

72 j. 

Texas .... 

101 

5,059 

Florida ... 

1 3 

75 1: 

Arkansas . . . 

154 i 

7,392 

Mississippi . . i 

: 1 1 

19 1 

California. . . 

140 

8,260 


i 1 

ii 

II 

Total ■ . 

l,0r>5 i 

41,965 


The output of cane sugar in 1919 -20 amounted to 244,250,000 pounds; 
and in 1920-21 352,228,000 pounds ; and the preliininajy estimate for 
1921-22 was 540,541,000 pounds. The beet sugar production in 1919-20 
was 1,452,902,000 pounds ; and in 1920-21 was 2,180,242,000 jiounds ; 
and the preliminary estimate for 1921-22 was 2,024,764,000 pounds. 

Cotton acreage and^production (excluding ‘‘linters”), for the last six 
years w^ere : — 


Years 

Acres 

liarvested 

Bales 

(500 lbs. gross) 

Years j 

Acres 

harvested 

Bales 

(5(X) lbs. gross) 

1917 

33,841,00(W 

11,302,000 

1 

1920 1 

35,878,000 

13,439,603 

1918 

1 36,008,000 

; 12,041,000 

1921 j 

31.427.000 

33.742.000 

1 8,340,000 

1919 

83,566,000 

11,420,763 

1922 1 

9,964,000 


The estimated cotton production in 1®22 was grown in the following 
States ; Texas, 3,290,000 bales ; J&ississippi, 1,010,000 ; Arkans^, 1,040,000 ; 
Georgia, 725,000; North Carolina, 852,000; South Carolina, 580,000 ; 
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Alabama, 835,000 ; Oklahoma, 635,000 ; Tennessee, 400,000 ; Louisiana; 

357.000 ; Missouri, 149,000 ; Oaiiforuia (iiicludiu" some grown in Mexico), 
85,000; Arizona, 42,000; Virginia, 25,000 ; Florida, 25,000; all other, 

15.000 hales. ‘ 

In 1922 there were under tobacco 1,725,000 acres, which yielded 

1.324.840.000 Ib'^. of tobacco. The chief tobacco-growing States were 
North Carolina, 515,000 acres, yielding 306,940,000 Ib.s. ; Kentucky, 

525.000 acres, yielding 446 2.50,000 lbs.; Virginia, 209,000 acres, yielding 
• 156,750,000 lbs.; Tennessee, 130,000acres, yielding 94,250,000 lbs. ; South 

Carolina, 90,000 acres, yielding 57,600,000 lbs. ; W^iscoiisin, 40,000 acres, 
yielding 45,600,000 lbs. ; Ohio, 52,000 acres, yielding 46,800,000 lbs. , 
IViinsylvania, 43,000 acres, yielding 56,760,000 lbs.; Connecticut, 28,000 
acres, yiclding*35,000,000 lbs. ; Maryland, 35,000 acres, yielding 26,950,000 
lbs. ; Georgia, 11,000 acres, yielding 5,940,000 lbs. ; Indiana, 18,000 acres, 
yielding 16,200,000 lbs. ; Massacbusctls, 9,000 acre.s, yielding 11,925,000 
lbs. 

The following table exhibits the inunbor of farm animals in 1910 
(Apiil 15), 1920 (January 1), and 1921 and 1922 (January 1) : — 


Live St(*ck ! 

1 

1010 

(Oensu.s) 

19‘JO 

(Census) 

19” 1 : 

(Estiniat©) 

1922 

(Estimate) 

Horses . . } 

19,833,113 

19,767,161 

19,208,000 ! 

19,099,000 

Mules 

4,209,7fi9 

5,432,391 1 

5,455,000 ! 

5,436,000 

Cattle of all kind.s ! 

01,803,866 

66,652,559 i 

65,587,000 ' 

65,352,000 

Sheep . . 1 

r.2,447,861 

35,033,516 

37,452,000 

:U), 048, 000 
56,996,000 

Swine , . j 

58, 1*35,676 

59,316,409 i 

•lo, 097, 000 . 


The value of farm animals in the United States on January 1, 1922, 
was: — Cattle other than milch cows, 982,r66,000 dollars; milch cows, 

1.224.767.000 dollars ; total value of all farm animals, 4,779,957,000 
dollars. 

In 1921 98,862,276,000 lbs. of milk were ])rodiiccd, 1,705,438,000 lbs. of 
butter, 355,838,090 lbs. of clieese, 1 ,464,163,000 lbs. of condensed milk. 

Ill 1901 the estimated production of wool was 302,502,328 pounds ; 
in 1918, 298,870,000 pounds; in 1919, 298,258,000 pounds; in 1920, 

277.905.000 pounds ; and in 1921, 273,064,000 pounds. 

The census reports for 1914 show that the value of canned vegetables 
was 84,413,667 dollars ; of canned fruits, 24,897,174 dollars ; of dried fruits, 
34,771,912 dollars; of canned soups, 7,877,057 dollars; and of all other 
}>roducts, including preserves, pickles, .sauces, cider, and vinegar produced in 
canning establishments, 6,055,892 dollars. The lotal value of canned 
products, in 1914, was 158,015,702 dollars. 


II. Forests ano Forestry. 

The United States forests cover 463,000,000 acres, or«about one-fifth of- 
the whole country. The original forests of the United States covered 
822,000,000 acies, with a stand of not leas' than 5,200 billion feet of 
merchantable timoer, of which about 2,215 billion board feet still remains. 
Forests publicly owned contain %i\ little oAjer 27 per cent, of all timber 
standing, forests privately owned contain at least 70 per cent., and States 
and municipalities together hold less than 3 per cent, of the total stand. 
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Therfe are five great forest regions — the northern, the southern,, the central, 
the Rocky Mountain, and the Pacific. The standing timber in the United 
States is being cut and destroyed at the rate of 26 billion cubic feet per year, 
or more than four times as fast as new timner is growing! 

The heavy «iemand8 for timber have been rapidly pushing the great centres 
of lumber industry toward the South and West. In consequence, the State 
of Washington now leads in lumber pro<iuction, followed closely by Oregon, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, and California. 

Thoannu:il consumption, including '^^aste in logging and in manufacture, is' 
more tliaii 24,000,000,000 cubic feet of wood It includes over 110.000,000 
cords of firewood, more than 40,000,000,000 board feet of lumber, 650,000,000 
feet logs for veneer, 8’^, 500, 000 hewed tics, nearly 1,296,000,000 staves, over 

82.000. 000 sets of heading, over 383,000,000 barrel hoops, Dver 4,550,000 
cords of native pulpwoocl, 250,000,000 cubic feet of round mine timbers, 

900.000. 000 fence posts, 1,550,000 cords , of wood for distillation, 1,250,000 
cords for tanning extract, 200,000 cords for excelsior, and 4,250,000 
telegraph and telephone poles, 8,850,000,000 shingles, and 2,375,000,000 
lath. 

The present net area of the 147 national forests, including those in Alaska 
and Porto Rico and lands acquired by purchase in the White Mountains 
and SiHithcrn Appalachian regions for national forest purposes, is 156,837,282 
acres. 

The operating costs of the national forests are about 4,000,000 dollars 
annually. For improvemoiita (roads, trails, telephone lines, bridges, cabins, 
etc.) t ere u an annual appropriation of 400,000 dollars, plus ten per cent, 
of tlie receipts. In addition, the Federal Aid Roads Act in 1916, made avail- 
able 1,000,000 dollars yearly for ten years, for roadii and trails within or partly 
within the national forests. There was also included in the Post Office 
appropriation bill, which was approved February 28, 1919, an item of 

9.000. 000 dollars to be allotted during a three-year j)criod, and available 
until expended for road work. On November 9, 1921, an Act was approved 
for an expj'ridituro of 15,000,000 dollars for forests roads and trails, which 
approi)riation i.s also available until expended. The total regular appropria- 
tion for the support of the Forest Service, including its diversified investigative 
and co-operative work, for the fiscal year 1922 is 6,899,302 dollars, including 
300, OOU dollars for fire-fighting and 400,000 dollars for co-operative fire 
protection. 

The receipts from the several sources for the last three fiscal years were 
as follows : — 


^iscal 

Year | 

Timber ! 

! 

Grazing 

Special Uses, 4rc. 

All Soiiices 

j 

Dollars 1 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1920 j 

2,0(57,395 i 

2,4S(5.040 i 

240,046 

4,793,482 

1921 1 

1,775,901 1 

485.079 

243,955 

2,504,935 

1922 i 

1,828,191 i 

2,962,972 

277,364 

5,068,527 


The re ceipts fc^* the fiscal year 1921 were much less than for either 1920 or 
1922. The principal reason for this is that the Agricultural Appropriation . 
Act, approved March 3, 19*21, contained a provision that the payment of 
grazing fees, to the amount of approximately 1,900,006 dollars, for the 
calendar year 1921, might be pa^id on Dececiember 1, in the fiscal year 1922. 

Under the law 25 per cent, of the receipts is paid to the Spates in which 
the national forests are located, to be expended for roads and schools. ‘ This 
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is in addition to the 10 por cent, of the receipts already mentioned as 
available for improvements, which is expended under the direction of the 
Secretary of Agriculture for road and trail building in national forests in 
co-operation with State authorities or otherwise. 

Tiie grazing receipts for the calendar year 1921 were paid by the holders 
of 31,027 peiinits to graze 1,999,580 cattle, 78,115 horses, and 2,453 swine, 
and of 6,214 jiormits to graze 6,936,377 sheep and 43,674 goats. 

Tile following table shows, by States, the total cut under sale of timber 
from the riati<'nal forests in the calendar 5 ear 1921 : 


State 

Ooanl Feot 

State 

Board F’eet 

State. 

Board Feot 

Oregon . . . 

California . . 
Idaho . . . 
Washington . 
Montana . . 
Wyoming . . 

Colorado . . 
Arizona . . 

New Mexico . 

137,054,000 
125, 140, "00 
8), 440.000 
78,102, non 
43,576,000 

40 4Q4 (W»ri 

South Dakota . 
Alaska . . . 

Utah .... 
North Carolina 
rennes!<!ee . . 
Arkansas . . 

Minnesota . . 
Virginia. . . 
New Hampshire 

20.342.000 

14.316.000 

10.669.000 

10.230.000 
8,212,000 

0^^ Ann 

1 Nevada . . . 

1 Florida . ... 

Michigan . ’ . 

‘ West Virginia. 

1 Alabama . . 

1.393.000 

1.017.000 
283,100 

i 231,000 

' 21,000 

35.874.000 

2 S 060, "00 

24.814.000 

1 

6 . 939.000 

4.804.000 

3.341.000 

lTolal(C.Y.1921) 

1 i 

687,922,000 


Besides Goveininciit protection of national forests against fire, co-operation 
in lire protection on the forested watersheds of navigable streams is extended 
to individual States, under provisions of Federal law. In order to obtain 
this co-operation, the State iuu.st provide by law for a system of forest- ft re 
protection and must exptv^d each year at least as much as the Federal 
Govern inent in maintaining the system. The number of States now 
co-operating is 26. Altogether, 166 million acres are fairly well protected 
against forest fires under this law by the combined private, State, and 
Federal appropriations, at an average cost of less than two cents per acre. 

The movement for national forestry has been followed by a widespread 
development of State forest activities. To-day, 34 States have forest 
departments, and practically all show recognition of the need for a State 
forest policy. Many States have established Forest Reserves and Parks wliich 
are administered independently. There are approximately 350 such Stale 
forests and parks, with a total acreage of more than six million. 


III. Mining. 

The following are the statistics of the metallic products of the United 
States in 1920 and 1921 (long tons, 2,240 lbs. ; short tons, 2,000 lbs.). 
The values are ; For iron, at point of production ; for nickel and platinum, 
the values at New York City ; for copper, lead and zinc, the values are those of 
sales ; for quicksilver, the value at San Francisco. 


Metallic Products. 

Quantity 

(1920) 

Value 

(1920) 

Quantity 

(1921) 

Value 

(1921) 

Pig-iron . . . . long tons 

Silver (comniercialvd'lue) troy 02 . 
Geld (value) ... ,, 

Copper .... pounds : 

ReflUed Lead . . . short tons 

Zinc .... ,, 

3.5,710,227 
55,361,575 
. ‘2,476,166 
1,209,061,040 
476,849 
\ 450,046 

DoHaih 

1,140.904,096 

60,801,955 

51*186,900 

222,467,000 

76.296.000 

72.907.000 

10.006,000 
63,052,4411 
2,422,(X)6| 
505, 68^,098 
898,22 1 
19823 

D ll«rs 
304,000,000 
53,052,441 
50,067,300 

65.221.000 

35.810.000 

19.829.000 
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Metallic Products 

Quantity 

(19-20) 

Value 

(1930) 

Quantity 

(1921) 

Value 

(1921) 



Dollars 


Dollars 

Quirkeilver . . . fla.Rk.^ ^ 

13,392 

1,0()(),«07 

6,339 

3u0,r>95 

Aluininnitn . . . ]) 0 uiid 8 

— 

4 1,37.'., 000 

— 

10,900.000 

Tin (metallic iMiuivalcnt) slioit tons 

i>‘) 

22,0<t0 

4 

2,4 00 

Platinum . . troy oz. 


4,b07 722 

."■I'l.sru 

4 23S,9.S9 

Aiitimonial lead . . short tons 

1 :> 53.S 

l,9t>3,2-,.S 

10,004 

h70,0‘)9 

Nic’kel . . . . ,, 

3«;.:) 

29.3,2.0' 

111 

80,000 

Total value (including all other.s)j 


1,702,3^0,000 

- 

0.1 7, 540 000 


1 Of 7f> avoirdupoi.s pounds net. 


The following are statistics of the principal non-metallic minerals for 
two years : — 


Non-Metallic Products 

Quantity 

(1920) 

Value (1920) 

Quantity 

(1921) 

Value (1921) 

Bituminous coal . short tons 

Pennsylvania aiithnunte . long toms 
atone . . . sliori tons 

Petroleum . . , barrelst 

Natunii Gas . 1000 cubic feet 

Cemeu barrels'-^ 

8alt . . . short tons 

Phosphate rock . . long tons 

Coke . . short tons 

Mineral watc: s . gallons sold 

Borates . . . .short tons 

Arsenious oxide . . pounds j 

.568. <166, 683 
79 99.8,437 
78.. 527,000 
442,929,000 
79.s,‘2lo,000 
97,070,200 
6,840,029 
4,103,982 
51.31,5,043 
36,218,260 
120 320 

n,. 50 L> 

Dollars 

2.129.93.4.000 
434 252,198 
133,541 960 

1.360.745.000 

1 (.6, 2.59,000 
19.5,589,915 

29,891.076 
25,07V>'’2 
494.246,254'^ 
4,860,91 . 
2,173,000 
2,021,366 

406.925.000 
80,7 79,867 
62,400 000 

469.639.000 

867.670.000 
95,820,997 

4,981,154 

2,064,025 

25.479.000 

32.060.000 
66,000 

4,786 

D'dlars 
1,237,000,000 
452,304,903 
9 2,. 500, 000 
753,300,000 

1 2"0,302,000 

1 178,981,533 

1 24,557,960 

i 12,270,070 
! — « 

1 3,7.50,000 

! 1,600,000 

717,700 

Total value (including all others) j 

- 

5,184,240,000 

— '3,395,460,000 


1 Of 42 gallons. 

OfHTOlbs i>et. 

\ot included ill total value. 

4 Figures not yet available. 

The total value of the mineral products in 1920 was 6,951,410,000 
dollars; in 1921, 4,056,000,000 dollars. 

The total production of coal from 1807, the date of the earliest record, 
to the close of 1921 was 14,479,195,100 short tons. 

Tlie precious metals are mined mainly in California, Colorado, Alaska, and 
Nevada for gold, and Montana, Utah, Neva<la, Idaho, and Colorado for 
silver. The pr >duction of gold and silver in the United States from 1792 
to 1921 was as follows : — 



Gold ! 

Silver 

Year 

• 

Quantity 

Value 

Q'lantity 

Value 

1792-1847 . 

1848-1872 . 

1873-1921 . 

Dz8, trdy 
1,187,170 
58,279,778 
140,948,071 • 

Dollars 
24,537,000 
1,204, 750 J&OO 
2,913,6557200 

Ozs troy 

309, 5vt) 

' 118,568,200 

2,493,566,337 

Dollars 

4 04,. 500 
167,749,900 
1,980,732,477 ' 

Total 

200,415,019 

4,142,942,200 

1 2,012,444,037 

[ 2,138,886,877 


2 K 
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Precious stones are found in considerable varieties in the United States, 
the total jiroduction was valued in 1916 at *217,793 dollars, in 1917 at 
131,012 dollars, in. 1918 at 106,523 d(dlars, in 1919 at 111,763 dollars, 
in 1920 at 265,205 dollirs, and in 19*21 at 518 280 dollars. The atones found 
are sapphire^ (in Montana), tur({uoisc, tourmaline, garnets, beryl, agates, 
amethyst, ruby, topaz, &c. 


IV Manufactures. 

Tlie following table shows the condition of manufacturing industries in the 
United States as reported at e ch census from 1880 to 1919. The censuses 
of 1904, 1909, 1914, and 1919, unlike the earlier c^'iisuscs, did not iindude 
hand and nt*ignbnurho< d iiidustiics, but W(-rc conlined to establishments con- 
ducted under the factory system or producing goods for the general market. 


Census 

Nuuii'cr <'f 
K.siabli.sii- 
nients 

Capital 

Person.s 

eiiiploycd 

Value of 
products 

Cost <»f 

II aterials 



Dohars 


Dollars 

Dollars 

1880 1 

‘2 .3 852 

2, 790, ‘273,000 

2,7.32,595 

5,309,579,000 

3.390.824.000 

5.102.014.000 

1 890 1 

35.5,415 

6,525,1.50 000 

4,712.0223 

9,372.437,000 

f 1900 1 ! 

5 12, ‘254 

9,817,435,000 

5,705,105 4 

' 13.004,400,000 

j 7,345,414,000 

1 1900 

2o;.5*-.2 

8,978.825.000 

5,079,225 4 

i 11,411.121,000 

1 0.577,014,000 

1904 ‘-i 

‘2hS‘202 

12,0sG,2iOj 000 

5,990,072 4 

; 14,802,147,000 

8,503,950,000 

lOeO'-J 

208,491 

j 18.428,2' 0,000 

7,4.31,799 4 

' 20,072 052,000 

1 12,142,791,000 

1914 a 

27 -..791 

I 22,7"0,980,0u0 

8,000,5.54 4 

24,210.435,000 

i 14, .'108.089,000 

1919 

290,105 

44,400,594,000 

10,543,599 4 

02,418,070,000 

1 37,376,380,000 


1 Iiicludins hand and neiKfifJourhood industries. 

’’ Kxchidiiiij hand iind n»d^hbourf>ood industries. 

3 Inch des ofllcers, tlnn nienibers. cicrk.s and wage earners. 

4 Inchnle.s salaried oificials, clerks, &c., and wage earner.s ; does not include proprietors 
and Ann ineinbers. 


The censuses of 1890, 1900, and 1905 cover Alaska : the census of 1910 
covers Alaska, Hawaii, and Porto Kieo ; the cenMi.‘-es o1 1914 and of 1919 cover 
Continental United States. 

Tlie censuses of manufactures for 1919 ami 1914 (not including Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Porto Rico) were confined to establishments under the factory 
system, to the exclusion of neighbourhood industries and hand trades such as 
cusKmi dress-making, tailoring, carpentering, grist and saw-milling. The 
census results were as follows : — 




Suiriuiary fur 14 General Groups of Indust 

lies 

Group 

en 

VI 

a 

V 

1; ^ 

Wage- 

earners. 

Average 

Capital 

Cost of 
materials 

Value of 
products 


O 

s: '(0 « 

number 

Expressed in thousands of dollars 

t 

All industries 

(1919 

31914 

|U909 

290.105 
275,791 
208,491 1 

9,090,372 

7,030,337 

6,61.5,040 

Dollars 

44,46<.b594 

22,790,980 

18,428,270 

Dollars. 
37.370,. •’80 
14,368,089 
12,14*2,791 

Dollars 

62,418,079 

24,246,435 

20,672,052 

1 , Food and kindred 
prodiyit-s . 

[/lOlQ 

!\1914 

01,312 

1 69,317 

' 684,672 

[ 496, *284 ; 

4,616,150 

2,174,387 

10,111,547 

3,828,512 

12,438,891 

4,816,709 
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Suiiiniary for 14 General Groups of Industries 


Group 

in 

® Js 

m -n 

Wage- 

earners. 

Capital 

Cost of 
materials 

Value of 
Products 


£ 

3 « i 

Average 


- .. - 





^ -n 

number 

Expressed in thousands of dollars 




• 

Dollars. 

Dollars 

Dollars. 

2. Textiles and their 

/1910 

28 .'>92 

1,011,309 

0,09(5,101 

5,382,079 

9,216,103 

products . 

\1914 

23*344 

1,507,374 

2,836,270 

2,015,501 

8,447,997 

8. Iron and steel and 

/19I0 

20,120 

1,989,712 

S.711,843 

4,815,8*5 

9,403,634 

their products . 

U911 

17,719 

1,001,098 

4,281,998 

1,702,313 

3,223,144 

4 lannber and its 

/1 91 9 

30,999 

839,008 

2,580,040 

1,359,959 

3.070.073 

leiiianufacture 

\1914 

42,030 

833,529 

1,723,456 

762,350 

1,599,710 

5 Leather and its 

hoiP 

0,397 

349.302 

1,522,502 

1,713,807 

2,610,231 

finished pro- 

ducts. 

jl911 

0,798 

307,000 

743,347 

753,135 

1,104,595 

6. Paper and print- 1/1919 

30,403 

509,875 

2,382.400 

1,300,718 

3,012, .5 84 

iiig . 

U914 

37,190 

452,900 

1,433,176 

580,715 

1,456,046 

7. Liquors and be- 

/1 9] 9 

0,394 

55,442 

781,572 

222,770 

603,895 

verages 

\19H 

7,902 

i 88,152 

1,015,715 

240,188 

772,080 

8. Chemicals arid 

)1919 

12,224 

1 427,008 

5.017.738 

3.747,675 

5,610,299 

allied products 

ilOll 

12,374 

299,509 

3,034,209 

1,289,348 

2,001,684 

9. Stone, clay and 

/1 01 9 

12,529 

298,050 

1,202,212 

408.547 

1,085,529 

j 'ass products. 

U914 

14,717 

334,012 

987,328 

238,713 

614,102 

10. Metals and metal 

\ 






products, otlier 
tbaii iron and 

11919 

10,007 

339,409 

1,790,069 

1,910,0.34 

2,700,294 

hOM 

10,023 

202,154 

1,013,0*2 

1,023,354 

1,117,042 

st(‘el 

) 





11. Tobacco jnanuf. . 

/1919 

10,291 1 

^ 157.097 

004,840 

483.568 

1,012,933 

(1914 

13,051 

178,872 

303,840 

207,134 

490.105 

12. Vehicles for land 1/1919 

21,152 

495.0.39 

2,423,240 

2,408,225 

4,058,911 

transportation . 

11914 

9,909 

263,076 

803,496 

5 86,(570 

1,034,497 

13. Railroad repair 

/1919 

2,. 308 ; 

515,709 

776,844 

547,829 

1,354,440 

shops 

\1914 

2,011 j 

3C5.902 

417,706 

261,439 

552,018 

14. Miscellaneous in- I 

11919 

21,781 : 

1,227,111 

5, 29.5, .377 

2,867,067 

0,180,250 

dustries . .jil9]4 

18,844 , 

585,755 

2,022,410 j 

812,090 

1,716,036 


Of the food products manufactured in 1919 and 1914, the more im 
portant (with the value of output) were : — 


Industries 

Output value 


1919 

1914 « 

Fleet sugar, &c. .... 

Dollars 

149,155,892 

Dollars 

62,605,210 

lUitter, cheese and condensed milk 

1,078,188,772 ‘ 

364,285,150 

Canning and preserving fmit, 
vegetables, fish, and oysters 

628,287,925 

243,439,869 

Flour and grist milling 

2,052.434,385 

877,679,709 

Rice cleaning and polishing . i 

90,038,000 

23,039,294 

Slaughtering and meat-packing, in- 1 
eluding sausage . . , . j 

41302,900,706 

• 

1,673,978,930 


* Includes, for 1910. 189 establishments, engaged i>rimarily in "other ftidustries, which 
manufactured butter, cneese and similar con) modi ties as subsidiary luoducts. 


2 K 2 
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In the combined textile industries for the census years 1914 and 1919, the 
number of producing s[*indles at woik was : — 


Year 

j Cotton 

Silk 

Woollen 

Worsted 

Total 

lOlO 

81,(103,471 

2, 0)00,4 r»o 

2, .8 1.8, 28(5 

2,287,012 

41,00.8,828 

j 

.81,70,8,803 

2,1.';0,‘271 

2, ('70,026 

2.227,730 

38,170,409 


The number of power-looms at work for each of the years was : — 


- 

i Carpets 

1 aiubnig.s 

Cottons 

Silk 

goods 

Woollens 

Wor.sted 

goods 

Total 

1010 

1 7,897 

003,064 

06,4.38 

31,871 1 

4 4,120 

873 .300 

1014 

1 0,821 

1 

677,020 i 

i 

87>,0.38 

28,860 1 

40,. 581 

' 848,246 


The value of tlie output of certain textile industries in 1919 and 1914 
was : — 


Nature of products 

1010 

' 1 

' 1914 

" ■ 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Car {(fits and rags 

123,253,8‘8 

69,128,18.5 

Cotton goods 

. : 2,195,565,881 

701,300,933 

Hosiery and knit goods^^ 

. ; 713,139,689 

258,912,903 

Silk goods .... 

: 688,469,523 

254,011,257 

Woollen and worsted goods 

.. i 1,065,434,072 

379,484,379 


In 1914 there were 353 blast furnaces in active ])lants with a daily 
capacity of 109,126 tons ; in 1919, 411, with a daily capacity ol 138,347 
tons. In 1919 the output of pig-iron was 30,543,167 tons, value 78.5,960,412 
dollars; in 1914 it was 23,269,731 tons, value 312.761 ,617 dollars. Hessomer, 
or modified lle-semer, steel plants in 1914 liad 115 converters; in 1919, 138 ; 
total daily capacity r.f ingots or direct castings, donbl'‘ turn, in 1914, 53,106 
tons ; in 1919, 5.5,809 tons. 0]K n heartli ste<d plants in 1914 had 864 liasic 
and acid fiirna'X*-.s ; in 1919, 1,162 ; daily capacity of steel, in 1914, 93,650 
tons ; in 1919, 134,050 tons. Tlie total vulue of products of tlie steel works 
and rolling mills in 1919 was 2,828,902,376 dollars ; in 1914, 918,664,565 
dollars. The value of output comprised : — 


rroducts 

1010 

1914 


1 'oliars 

Dollars 

Steel rails ....... 

92,849,481 

.54,009,918 

and .steel bars, &c. . . . . j 

394,323,000 

Dll, 480, 914 

Structural shapes, steel . . . . . ' 

151,970,^64 

57,265,388 

Iron and steel (ske'p-fluo) hoo])s, nc. 

221,422,672 

72,388,381 

Iron and steel plates (not armour) . . . 

Iron and steel armour plate gun forgings and ■ 

618,077,612 

174,941,312 

' ordnance . . . . . t . : 

55,699,658 

19,947,893 

Iron and steeb rolled blooms, slabs, &c. . . ! 

378,840,358 i 

127,707,094 

Direct steel castings , 

i 134,644,005 

44,733,698 
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Fif'd nets 

HI 10 

1914 

Steel ingots manufactured for eon.'^ui'^ption 
or sale : 

Tons 

Tons 

P)esseriier steel ingots ..... 

6,946,939 

6,175,867 

Acid open-hearth steel ingots . ^ . 

1,016,500 

618,007 

Pasic ope)i -hearth steel ingots 

2.5,709,536 

15,933,420 

Crucible ingots ...... 

64,24 5 

72,765 

* Electric and miscellaiiO'iUs ingots 

289,759 

15,207 


The output of tin ])latcs in 1919 was of the value of 165,84(3,133 dollars ; 
in 1914, 60, ‘258,024 dollars. The output of ternc plates in 1919 was of the 
value of 11,351,46*2 doiiais ; in 1914, 6,012,321 dollars. 

Thcoutpr.t of .saw(‘<l lumbfu-in 1919 amounted to the valim of 1,043,818,216 
dollars ; 1909, to 08 1,479,859 dollars. The outjuit of the leather, tanned, 

and curried industiy, in 1919, was valued at 928,591,701 dollars ; in 1914, at 
367,201 ,705 dollar^. The hoot and shoe ]>roducts niauufactiired in 1919 were 
valued at 1,155,041,136 dollars; in 1914, at 501,760,458 dollars; leather 
•gloves 'lid mittens, [iroducts, 1919, 46,940,511 dollars; in 1914, 21,614,109 
(lollar... 

The value of llic output of jiaper and wood-p-ilp products in 1919 was 
788,059,377 dollars ; in 1911, 332,147,175 dolhirs. The value of the output 
of jtrintiug and puhlishin;' iuduslries including bookhiiidin^' and blank books, 
engraving stec'l and copper plate, lithogrupliing, hook and job music, and 
newspapers and periodicals, in 1919, were valued at 1.699,789,229 dollars ; in 
1914, 901,534,801 d»31ars. 

Tlie output of the chemical an<l allicii industries for 1914 and 1919, 
comprised products to the values shown below : — 


t’ro'lucis 

Che.niirals (acids, &(\) 

Cotton seed [uodiicts (ermie) 
Dye-stufls and extracts 
Explosives. 

Fertilisers .... 

C as . 

Paints and varnishes . 
Petroleum relliiing 



1914 

1919 

DollarH 

Dol'ars 

191 

,895,464 

643,992,900 

156 

,036,437 

352,138,000 

20 

,620,336 

53.744.283 

41 

432.970 

92,474,813 

1.53 

,196,1.52 

281,143,587 

217 

926, 185 

329,278,908 

145 

,623,691 

339,346,803 

396, 

,3(il,406 

1,632,532,756 


The value of output for 1919 and 1914 of the amelfing and refining 
works for cop)-er, lead, zinc, waj^: co])p,*r, ?914, 444,021,958 dollars; 191f^. 
651,101,591 dollars; lead, 1914, 196,794,519 dollars ; 1919., 104,127,938 
dollars; ziuc, 1914, 53,538,398 dollars ; 1919, 103,103,000 dollars. 
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The following are some statistics of cotton : — 


Year eiulinj; 
J une 30 


Production 


Net. 

Imports 


Domestic 

Exports 


Total 

Home Consumption 
(Domestic and 
Foreign Cotton) 



Ib.s. 

Ib.s. 

lbs. 

1880 

2,771,797.156 

3,313,063 

1,822,061,114 

1900 

4,757,002,042 

66,017,058 

3,100,583,188 

1910 

5,375,016,991 

80,986,145 

3,206,708 22(> 

1920 

6,349,529,693 

336.822.780 

3,543,743,487 

1921 

5,850,740,122 

116,883,868 

2.811,388.710 

19 >2 

5,023 918,703 

151.697,985 

1 :i, 358,878, 748 


lbs. 

053,049,105 
1,722,496,812 
2,249,204,910 
3,142,C08,08{> 
3.1.56 235,280 
2.716,737,940 


The values of cottons of domesuc manufacture exported from the United 
States during 3 M‘ars ended June 30, were 4,071,882 dollars in 1875 ; 13,789,810 
dollars in 1895; 49,666,080 dollars in 1905; 71,973,497 dollars in 1915; 
364,043,512 dollars in 1920 ; 240,359,362 dollars in 1921 ; and 122,938,127 
dollars in 1922. 

The developnjent of the iron and steel industries siiieo 1875 is shown by 
the following figures, .supplied by the American Iron and Steel Institute : — 



Furnaces in 

T’ig iron 

Pig ironi 

Hails produced 1 

Steel ingots 

Years 

blastatclo.se 

1 produced 

, consumetl 



and castings 


of year 



I ron 1 

Steel 



Number 

Gross tons 

Gross tons 

' Gross tons , 

Gross tons 

Gross tons 

1876 

2V*3 

2,023,733 

2,000,000 

i 447,901 ! 

259,600 

389,799 

1895 

I 242 

1 9,446,308 ' 

9,028,572 

' 5,810 i 

1,300,325 

6,114,834 

1905 

313 

22,992,380 . 

16,561,277 

1 318 , 

3,375,011 

1 20,023,947 

1915 

1 310 

29,010,213 1 

! 23, 30< 1,289 


2,204,103 

1 32,151,036 

1919 

280 

31,015,367 ‘ 

38,748.983 

i — j 

2,540,892 

j 34.671,232 

1920 

1 216 

36,925,987 ' 

‘ 30,949,123 

i ” 

2.203,843 

i 42,132,934 

1921 

1 125 

16,088,126 

; 34,897,977 

1 

2,601,110 



J Figures compiled by Department of Commerce, a.s Iron and Steel Institute doe.s not 
deal with figures for consumption <■! pig iron. “ No data. 


The production of pig-iron of various grades for 4 years was as follows : — 



1918 

1910 

1920 

1921 


Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Foundry and forge . 

5,539,192 

5.188,044 

6.275,830 

2,680,884 

Bessemer .... 

13,024,966 

9,975,934 

12,062,084 

5,595,215 

Basic 

18,616,174 

14,494,131 

16,737,722 

7,753.071 

Malleable 

1,117,914 

1,009,049 

1,310,951 

457,340 

All other 

726,398 

348,206 

5.39.400 

201,616 

Total . 

i 39,051,641 

31,015,304 

i 36.,925,987 

16,688,156 


The production of tin plates and tome plates was in 1904, 461,134 tons 
(tonsus) ; in 1917, 1,512,146 %ons ; in 1918, 1,473,939 tons; in 1919, 
1,150,898 tous ; in 1920, 1,436,686 tons ; and in 1921, 793,198 gross tons. 
The total production of rolled iron and steel in 5 years is given (in gross 
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tons) in the following table (official figures of the American Iron and Steel 
Institute, New York) : — 


Tears 

Iron and 
steel rails 

Bars, loops 
skelp, and 
Mhai»eK, etc. 

Win* rods 
Gross tons 

! Plat e.s and | 
5sheeta, exc»*i)t 
j tiail*idat,0 1 

Nil plate 
Gpis' tons 

Totsl 

Gross tons 

1917 

2,944,101 

18,09.5,921 

3,137,138 

j 8,267.616 

22,864 

33,067,700 

1018 

j 2,540, '92 

17,235,027 

2,562,390 

! 8,799. 135 : 

18,310 

81,155,754 

1919 

i 2,203,843 

12,973, .79 

• 2,538,47^fc 

: 7, 37*', 814 I 

12,832 

25,101,544 , 

1020 

1 2 (“.04, in; 

17,248,583 

i 3, 136, 9' 7 

i 9,337,680 

20,. 577 

32,347,^63 

1921 

i 2,178 818 

6,755.711 

1,564,330 

1 4,260,574 j 

14,573 

14,774.006 


The quantities of distilled spirits and of fermented liipiors produced 
during the fiscal year 1920-21 and 1921-22 were : — * 


Whisky 

Ilnm . 

1920-21 

Tax sralloTis 
753,375 
543,507 

1 1921-22 1 

! T.'iX izallons ' 
315.799 ’ 
864,832 

1 » 

Conimercial 
alcoliol . 

1920-21 

Tax gallons 

1921-22 

Tax gallons 

Gin . 


— 

Brandy 

1,530,792 

1,077.063 

High wines . 

Alcohol 

85,068,776 



79.906,101 

Total production 

87,896,4.50 ’ 

1 82,103,295 


Fermented liquors, 27,712,648 barrels in 1918-19 ; 9,281,280 barrtds in 
1919-20 ; 9,220,188 barrels in 1920 21 ; and 11,014.508 barrels in 1921-22. 
The last two items, however, re]>resent cereal beverages containing less than 
a half of 1 per cent, of alcohol by volume, as no fermented liquor were pro- 
duced for consumj)tion as such during the fiscal }^ears 1921 or 1922. 

V. Fish Kill Rs, 


The following table gives various statistics for the fisliing industry in tlio 
Unite I Stages : — 



No. of 

N«). of 

No. of 

Capital 

investcfi 

Dollars 

ri'oducts 

.Sections 

Persons 

Ve.ss* l.s 

Boats 



— 

New England States 

engaged 

employed 

employed 

Pounds 

Value 

Dollars 

(1919) .... 
Middle Atlantic States 

30,767 

97S 

10,364 

40.597,007 

467,339,870 

19,838,657 

(1908 and 1920)1 . 

South Atlantic States 

57,773 

2,381 

22,979 

24,746,933 

764,718,884 

21,457,392 

(1918) 

15,046 

261 

5,6.32 

7,423,971 

332.614,123 

5,348,616 

Gulf States (1918) . 

14,888 

533 

0,6*42 

6,537,859 

130,923,583 

6,510,310 

Pacifle Coast States (1015) 
Mississip]!' River Divi- 

28,936 

1,038 

9, 4021 

1 

24,025,172 

280,204,558 

9,300,672 

sion (1908) . 

11,731 

25 

8,489 

1,440 000 

148,284,(I00| 

3,125,000 

Great Lakes (1917) 

Lake of the Woods and 

9,221 

5 85 

3,354 

10,555,669 

103,759,223! 

: 6,207,969 

Rainy Lake (1917) 

195 

2 

82 

177,210 

2,167,109 

118,508 

Alaska (1921) . 

15,070 

522' 

3,705 

39,001,874 

1 

239,807,385 

7,000,000 

Total, various years) 
(1908-1921) . • . < 

183,627 

6,325 

70.G09h54,505,786 

2,475,818,795 

! 

78,997.^4 


t Includes fo-ir S ates for J90*' (New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Delawaro), 
and two States for 1920 (Maryland and Virginia). 


The canned fishery products of the y^nited States (including Alaska) in 
1921, exclusive of other preserved fishery products, were valued at 46,634*706 
dollars, of which salmon represents 28,936,339 dollars and stfrdines 6,307,362 
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dollars The value of fishery bj^-productsi prepared was 8,351,827 dollars 
and the quantity of fish frozen was 79,173,892 pounds. 


Commerce. 


The subjoined table ^ives the total value, in pounds sterling, of the im- 
ports and cx]>orts of domestic merchandise in years ended June 30 : — 


Year 
(ended 
June 30) 

Imports of 
Merchandise 

Exports of 1 
Merchandise j 

Year 
(ended 
June 30) 

Imports of 
Merchandise 

Exports of 
Merchandise 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1 

531,871,037 

589,131,080 

1 019, 175, .336 

£ 1 
1,258,009,078 | 

1,183,942,274 ' 

1,589, 861, 0'il j 

1 1920 

( 1921 ! 

! 1922 

1 

£ 

1,047,670,423 

730,889,886 

521.601,801 

£ 

1,622,207,946 

1,277,127,755 

754,236,319 


In tb (3 United Htatos the values are lixed notaccordingtoaverage prices, but according to 
invoices or shipi*ing papers, which the importers and ex])orter8 have to produce. Forimports 
the invoices are signed by an American (Consul ; for exports the shipping papers are signed 
by thi^ exporter or a^outs at the port of shipment. Tlie quantities and values are 
determined by declarations. 

Tlie ' most favoured nation’ treatment in commerce between Great Britain and the 
United States was agivcd to for 4 years l>y the treaty of 1815, was extended for 10 
years by the treat\ of 1818, and in<lelinitely (subject to 12 months’ notice) by that of 1827. 

Imports and exports of gold and .silver bullion and specie in years ended 
June 30 


Year 



Imports 



Exports 



Gold 

Silver ' 

Total 

Gold 1 

Silver 

Total 


Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 1 

Dollars 

i Dollars 

1918 

124,413,488 i 

70,- 28,153 

104,741,636 

190,8.52.224 

139.181,300 

i 330.033,623 

1919 

1 62.363 733 

78,825,266 

141,1^8.099 ' 

116.575 535 

301,171.550 

i 417,750.085 

1920 

i 150.540,200 

102,899,506 

253.439 706 

4 66.. 592, 6 '6 

179,037.260 

; 645,629,866 

1021 

i 646,189,948 

50.132,631 : 

696,572,579 

133,537.902 

52.536.171 

, 186,074,073 

1922 

i 46^,310.278 1 

70,684.298 

5.38.994. 71 

27.345.282 

1 62,694.677 

90,039.959 


The general imports and the domestic exports of United Slates produce 
are classified as follows for 2 years (January to December) : — 



Imports 

FiXpurts 

Merchandise ! 

- — 

. 

— - — 




1921 ! 

1920 

3021 

1920 

Crude materials for use in 

Dollars j 

Dollars i 

Dollars 

Dollars 

manufaciuring . 

853,084,747 

1,751,940,081 

984,025,577 

1,870,767.051 

Foodstutls in crude condi- 


ti‘>n, and food animals . 
Foodstuffs partly or wholly 

303,967,645 

577,626,948 ! 

i 

092,166,371 

917,990,828 

manufactured 

368,842,656 

1,238,138,941 j 

669,703,375 

1,110,605,173 

diiiuifactures for furl her 
use in manufacturing 

344,031,934 

1 

802,466,389 j 

899,879,573 

958,496,878 

.Manufactures ready for 

‘ consum]>tion 

618,927,152 

876,725,060*: 

1,625,401,862 

3,204.857,759 

Miscellaneous . 

20,171,269 

31,594,121 1 

7,846,972 

11,763,129 

^ Total . 

2,509,026,4r^ 

5,278,481.^90 ' 

4.370.023,730 

8,080 480,821 

- 

1(501 ,8U6,0 • OZ.) (1,065.696,2981. ) 

(875,804,7461.) 

(1,616,096,1641.) 
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Chief exports of domestic merchandise for the years ending June 30, 
1922 — 


lPtil-22 1 

Dollars ! 

1021-22 

Dollars 

- 

An duals ! 

A nil! al and fish oils, fats, 

! 

14, hr 1,81)0: 

Iron and steel, and manufac- 
tures of . . . 

181.798,042- 

and grojuso'^ .... 

124,583, 00 2| 

» I.eatlier .... 

4l,245,311i 

Boos.s, maps ]iictin-(\^, and 

l..eatlier mauufact ure.s . 

17. 147.819 

other printed matter . 

17,328,411 

Maeliinerv .... 

245,070,681 

Brass ami bron/u . . . 1 

0,041,^.02: 

Meats 

131,052,701 

Chemicals 

50,250,SM> 

Musical instvuu cuts 

7,188,422 

Coal 

Cop}:cr, and manufactures of 

100,110,204! 

101,152,2*4' 

N.ival .store-, g”,:-.'. ai 1 resins 
():!-e'.‘s .i!.-: . rge! line *('ils 

15,231,901 

Cotton, unmaniUactnred . . 

590,378,804 

atul fat.s .... 

13,547,878 

Cotton, mnnuiacturc'S of . i 

Crude drugs, essential oils, ' 
dy< ingand launing materials 

122,038,127' 

i 

Paper, except printed matter 
P;tr)iflRn wax . 

20,668,535 

0,005,734 

5,840,850 

Petroleum, ciude . 

16,306,428 

Dairy ]> rod nets 

Eggs, in the shell . 

Exj'losives, ammunition, and 
fireworks . . . . ' 

Eertilizi'i’s and fertilizer 

36,375. 122 
10,01 5, 57 o; 

! Pliotographic goods 

Pigments, jiaints, ami var- 
uishes 

16,017,875 

10,C69,211 

5,534, 94«V 

Befmed mineral oils 

Buhl), r, ami mnnufaetii) e;-, pf 

tot, 228. 443 
.31,024,044 

materials . . . . ' 

Fibres, vegetable, manufac- 
tures of 

17,002,528 

Silk, manufactures of . 

Soap 

.Sugar 

10.108,417 

8,770,854 

77,147,331 

10,015. .375' 

Fish ; 

10,840,314 

tobacco, uninanu'aelured 

157,260,356 

Fodders ; 

25.128,678 

'J’obaeeo, mannfaetui ( s of 

23,. 563. 381 

Frn ts and nuts 

66,628,364 

Vcgel allies .... 

18,043,844 

Fins, and manufactures of . 

24,013.670 

Vein cl es 

00 747,0.58 

Glass, and glass jin ducts 
Grains, and pri paiations (<f . 

8,726,810 

501,205,408 

Wood, and inannfacd ures of . 
Wool and luAr, manufactures 

80,118,085 

1 

Tfouseliold and personal effects 

13,301,052 

of. . . . . j 

7.636,702 


The leading impoits into the Unih'd States for the year ended June 30, 
1922 : 


1021-22 

Dollars | 

1021-22 

Dollars 

Animals 

1 

5,840,5271 

Iron and steel, and manufac- 


Artie.les, the growth, ’jiroduce 

i 

tures of . . . . 

29,660,540 

and manufacture of the 

1 

Lead, and manufactures of . 

3.110,734 

United States relurned 

61,551.780'! 

I.callier, and manufactures of 

22,870,830 

Artworks .... 

22,34 1,008 

Moat and dairy ])roducts 

32.443,041 

Breadstutfs .... 

28,36.5,516: 

Nickel Ore and Matte 

51,740 

Chemieais, drugs, dyes, and 

i 

Oils ... . . 

14 6, 768, .562 

medicine .... 

07 480,8621 

Paper, and manufactures of 

85,121,313 

Cocoa, or cacao, crude 

27..348,870: 

Precious, and .seii,i-j)r»H-i(>ii.s 


(’otlee 

148,502,6581 

stones, and imitations of . 

47,232,364 

Copper, and manufactures of. 

45,017,868 j 

Seeds ! 

39 806 160 

Cotton, umnauufai'tured . 

4.3,057,801; i 

Silk, unmanufacturol . . , 

807, 2' 2,883 

(’otton, manufactured 

88il96,434i i 

1 Silk, iiianufactnrc of . . j 

40,3.37,844 

Fibres, vegetable, ami textile 

1 I 

Spices 

1 7,828,303 

grasses, unmanufactured 

27,831,150: 

Sj)irits, malt liijuov.s, and 


Fibre.s, vegetable, and textile 

i 

wines 

2,7-20.606 

grasses, manufactures of 

87,228,78'., 

Sugar and molft.sscs 

; 202,780,3Tb* 

Fisih . . . • . . 

20,368,30ii 

Tea 

D, 040, 476 

Fruits, ii'cluding nuts 

80,861,888:' 

Tin, in bars, blocks, or pigs . 

28,070,660 

Furs, and manufactures of 

•52,060,41 2i 

Tobacco and manufactures of 

6.3,248,010 

Hides and Skins 

78,800, .r20, 

Vegetables . . • . 

19,8.52,660 

India - rubber, guttapercha, 

1 

Wood, ami manufactures of , 

127,737,366 

and substitutes, crude 

S8,t^0,302j 

i 

WoA, and manufactures of . 

,»,t 

88, 981, 5/0 


The customs duties collected on merchandise imported for consumption 
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amounted (year ending June 30) in 1918-19 to 183»428,625 dollars, in 
1919-20 to 323,536,5f)9 dollars, in 1920-21 to 308,025,102 dollars, and in 
1921-22 to 308,504,392 dollars. 

Imports and exports by principal countries for years ending June 30 : — 



Imports of Merchandise 

Domestic ami Foreign 

Countries 

from 

Exports to 


1920 21 

1921-22 

1920-21 

1921-22 

(IraiKl divisions : 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

' Dollars 

Europe .... 

937,808.864 

830,473,712 

3,408,522,000 

2,067,027,605 

Nortii America 

1,207,.V2(),70S 

700,730,286 

1,645,906,752 

896,051,012 

Ho util Ameritv. 

485V22.'‘j,042 

288,897,069 

523,450,650 

190,827.828 

Asia 

90;),.S49,4G9 

704, .556,280 

633,340,386 

, 480,856,406 

Oceania .... 

59, 12s, 897 

31,241,423 

171,261,037 

: 8.3,803,197 

Africa .... 

54,860. ;/0G 

52,101,238 

134,029,208 

j 51,715,549 

Total .... 

.3,054,459,346 

2,608,009,008 

6,516,510,033 

;3, 771, 181, 597 

Principal countries : 

:r„. ^ 

‘ “ ■- - 



Belgium .... 

42,464,701 

42,792,800 

184,472,230 

' 108,449.034 

Denmark .... 

17,129,151 

3,988,645 

63,065,607 

1 36,45.3,208 

France .... 

149,785,576 

139,588,185 

442,599,767 

230,939,597 

Germany .... 

90,773,014 

95,592,004 

381 869,349 

3.50,41 ,438 

Greece 

24,331,162 

18,566,134 

37.804,642 

11,066,880 

Italy .... 

59,096,514 

61,346,780 

302,121,278 

' 138,174,639 

Netherlands 

61,315,284 

53,120,972 

250,818,059 

129,789,054 

Norway .... 

18,849,358 

11,739,624 

57,920,018 

: 29,789,272 

Hpain 

32,154,558 

27,626,411 

118,578,676 

1 66,408,756 

Sweden 

27,905,342 

23,203,575 

70,615,673 

{ 30,082,053 

Switzerland . . . ' 

46,797,810 

41, .556,266 

25,032,565 

5,016,246 

United Kingdom . . | 

327,786,474 

270,353,653 

1,320,387,817 

' 8 13, 897, .314 

(Canada .... 

529,421 972 

307,984,319 

788,979,532 

! 545,445,332 

Central America 

50,291,194 1 

31,094,032 

76,074.208 

! 44,396,822 

Mexico .... 

154,991,154 

122,956,524 

267,169,762 

' 137,750,077 

Cuba 

420,399,940 

210,585,780 

403,720,541 

117,799,891 

Argentina 

124,299,424 

60,767,964 

200,890,985 

80,495,060 

Brazil .... 

147,520,^^40 

100,4.35,738 

12 •<,746, 34. 5 

38,;<30,449 

Chile .... 

77,854,552 

38,912,591 

49,715.357 

1 16,716,462 

Uruguay .... 

17,564,731 

11, 58 -,604 

27,960.135 

9,702,557 

China .... 

113,18.5,707 

109,410,796 

138,455,278 

; 100,853,052 

British India . 

122,850,161 

78,560,413 

92,549,584 

35,723,466 

Dutch East Indies . 

140,613,907 

27,794,652 

61,180,547 

8,767,816 

Japan .... 

253,217,835 

307,514,995 

189,181,585 

248,716,339 

Australia .... 

.31,461,017 

19,193,614 

120,985,720 

64,776,548 

Phili}*]»ine Tslaiid.s . 

94,360,018 

59,353,810 

85,925 044 

39,011,907 

British South Aft’ica 

10,838,040 

5,282,140 

46,925,067 

18,059.700 

Egypt .... 

26,437,350 

32,161,501 

29,530,047 

9,454,116 


The quantities and values of the wheat, wheatdlour, and maize imports 
into Great Britain from the United States were as follows in each of five 
years according to Board of Trade returns : — 


Year 

Wheat 

Wheat-Flour 

Maize 


cwt. 

£ 

cwt. ! 

£ 1 

cwt. 

£ 

1917 

54,208,800 

49,811,774 

8,041,782 1 

10,147;423 1 

10,670,300 

8,869,573 

1918 

24,757,610^ 

22,674,274 

17,963,100 i 

24,029,322 

7,921,277 

7,378,615 

, 1919 

81,769,300 

30,901,414 

10 274,070 1 

14,923,818 1 

871,700 

681,799 

1920 

45,422,300 ! 

69,888,106 

i 6,837,400 j 

10^872,260 1 

1,632,000 

1,460,913 

1921 

36,06a, 002 

31,523,056 

i 7,900,742 

9,408,921 i 

6,733,600 

j 3,404,664 
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Imports of raw cotton into Great Riitain : — 


- 


1917 

191S 

1 1919 

1920 

Quantit} i 


11,862,413. 

9,760,182 

18.707,407 

13,950,461 

Value . 

. £ 

77,071,416 

94,820,930 

123,483,730 

163,038,128 


^ Centals df 100 lbs. 


The following statement shows the values of other important imports 
into the United Kingdom from the United States for 2 years : — 


- 

1920 

1 

' 1921 

— 

I *l920 

1 

1921 


€ 

553,211 

£ 

253,278 

jyfachinery 

£ 

. 14,780,383 

£ 

6,633,961 

Bacon 

. 1 29,453,804 

16,266,867 

Copper . 

. 1 4,269,302 

2,168,310 

Hams 

2,608,627 1 

7,472,465 

Paraffin wax . 

. ' 3,544,250 

1,032,853 

Beef 

1,124,367 1 

680,057 

Lubricating oil 

. 14,520,176 

5,046,483 

Lard 

. 10.379,301 ; 

9,155,937 

Tobacco . 

. 27, 5 '14. 299 

20,789,839 

Leather . 

8,765,582 i 
1 

3,112,676 

Fish 

. j 2,930,067 

1,733,355 


Leading articles exported from the Uniteit Kingdom to the United 
States : — 


4 ear 

Iron 

£ 

Cotton PicceGoodh 

£ 

Lin^n Piece Goodh 

£ 

Woollen Piece Goods 

£ 

1910 

2,325,469 

6,419,41(') 

4,441,516 

2,072,091 

1917 

2,302,372 

7,678,034 

4,676,505 

1,972,838 

1018 

1,835,321 

.5,112,602 

3,507,748 

1,304,746 

1919 

2,200,71 '9 

I 3,174,201 

i 1,006,363 

1,774,657 

1920 

3,761,367 

' 9,863,749 

6.130,545 

4,001,671 

1921 

070,161 

' 4,491,653 

! 2,758,830 

3,450,163 


The total trade between the United States and the United Kingdom for 
5 years- in thousands of pounds sterling, was as I'ollows : — 


~ 

1918 1 

1 *1919 

1920 

1921 J 1922 


; £ 

£ 

£ 

£ ; £ 

Imports from U. S. to U. K.. 

. , 515,351 ! 

541,553 

1 563,327 

274,750 . 222,013 

Exports to U. S. from U. K.. 

. 23,340 ; 

33,913 

I 77,119 

1 ! 

43,989 ! 55,022 

1 


Shipping and Navigation. 

The foreign commerce of the United States is at present largely carried on 
in American bottgms. The shipping belonging to the United States was class^ 
as follows for 1922 : — Sailing vessels (exclusive of canal boats and barges), 
3,316 of 1,287,614 tons; ste^^m vessels, 8,177 of 15,606,726 tons; gas vessels; 
10,783 of 375,374 tons; total (including canal boats a^d barges), 27,368 
vessels of 18,462,967 tons. ^ 

Of vessels registered as Engaged in the foreign trade and the wl/ale 
fisheries, the aggregate was, in 1922, 10,724,590 tons, showing a decrease 
of 357,100 tons as compared with 1921 ; while of vessels engaged in the 
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coasting trade and the cod and mackerel fisheries the total in 1922 was 
7,738,377 tons, or 537,931 tons more than in the preceding year. 

The .ship]dng was distribntod thus (June 30, 1922) 


Grand 

Divisions 

Hailing Vessels 

Hteam Vessebs 

Gas Vessels 

Barges 

Total 

dial) tic A Gulf 

No. * 

Gross 

Tons 

No. 

Gross 

Tons* 

XTi-k ' rOHK 

i Tons 

No. 

Gross 

Tons 

1 Gross 
Tons 

('oasts . . . 

2.0C>4 

8(i:L0ir. 

4,0r)4 10,117,OOM r.,7(j8 201,100 

2,087 

028,20(>i 10,608,1 2,1 30,682 

\acitic (toast 

2^4 

288,004 

1 ,284 

2 , 808,(080 :k 2 .'.Cv i4:t.(;or> 

1,404 

143,142 

(),208 3.473.681 

'Jortlieru Lakes 

8tV 

l83,iuojL3r);t 

2,408,802' 877)' 11,460 

421 

110,606 

2,716 2,723.867 

Vestern Hi vers 

O 

2,20r. 

.^>80 

102,280 

olo; 10,000 

170 

11,310 

1,707' 134,847 

Total, 1022 . 

3,310 1 

,287,01 1 

8,177 

16,r)O0,72<; 

10,781 876, 8741 

6.082 1,103,263 

27,368 IS, 162, 057 


1 ln(‘luiles 41 2 canal boats of 47, (>10 totis. 


During the year ended June 30, 1922, there were built and documented : — 
Sailing vessels, 43 of 21,916 gross tons ; steam vijssels, 125 of 17 1,808 gross 
tons; gas vessels, 651 of 39,963 gross tons; canal boats. 14 of 1,176 
gross tons; and barges, 169 of 43,663 gross tons ; total, 1,002 of 581,024 
gross tons. 

ddie total tonnage ent(U(Ml and clcarcal for yt'ars ending ,lune 30, was : 




1920 

1021 

1922 

Knterei] 

American 

Foreign 

f 

Tonn.igc 

20.212,330 

20 178,328 

Tonna.gc 
33,060,732 
.33,900, 5()2 

Tonnace 

20,020,203 

31,312,340 


Total 

62,420, 068 

07,06.3,294 

01, 232, .6 13 

Cleared : — 
Anicncan 
Foreign 


28,097,649 

27,071,832 

33,089,001 

30,128,271 

20,830,283 

31,840,045 


Total 

! 60,072,381 

70,117,876 

i 01,08.3,228 


The tonnage entered and cleared in tbe foreign trade at the principal ports 
of the United Stab^s in the year ending December 31, 1921, was as follows : — 


Ports 

Filtered 

Clcaicil 

F.„l» 

Knn^red , Cleared 


T'-r.s 

Tons 


T<m« ; Torts 

(''onnecticiit 

2.3,040 

4,43.3 : 

Mobile 

030 631: 817,210 

(Georgia 

Maine und New 

307,84.6 

6.82, < 06 ■ 

New (Orleans 

Sabine 

5,276.13.3 5.01.3,737 

2.407,869 : 2,683,602 

llamnsiiire . 

.6.67,080 

714,261 ' 

San Antonio 

9 -..867 90.943 

Maryland 

2,400,980 

2,600,160 

Ala.ska 

14 4,770, ] 16, 7:^2 

Massachusetts . 

2.009 693 

1,788,6.67 

Hawaii 

018 900': 110,166 

0<e\v York 

16,024..617 

16,31 6, 3:: .6 

Los At'geb'S . . i 

^ 010 833' 634,81.6 

North Garoli)ia . 

! 20,027 

60,8,S2 ■ 

Oregon . . . I 

GOl 390 . 889,013 

Philadoli-hia 

; 2,800,6.30 

2,630,244 

San Diego . j 

19,921, 38,106 

Porlo Uicd 

647.020 

040,632 

San Franoiseo . . ^ 

1,3:6,7.63 1,366,042 

Riiode Island . * 

' 437,170 

428,97a ! 

Washington 

8,635,189 , 3,751,866 

1 

South Carolina . 

309,041 

405.92 » 1 

Northern Border and i 

Mirginia 

2. 268,. 6 26 

4,03’?! 286 

Lak^e Ports . . ,12,327,330 12,242,198 

Florida 

' 2,12^361 

1,906,640 

Galveston . ? 

2,789,190 

.3,403,416 

Total . 

62,284,997 62,665,170 
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The following table gives a summary by ports of the shipping entered 
and cleai-ed in the calendar years 1920 and 1921 : — 



Knterod ' 

Cleared 


— 

’ Tonnage 

Tonnage 

Tonnage | 

Tonnage 


1920 

1921 

1929 1 

1921 

Atlantic ports 

33,449.174 

,29,011.908 

35,257,706 

29,007,705 • 

Gulf pi'rts 

11,925,710 

13,292,089 

13,207.099 , 

14,414,505 

Mexican Border ports . 

45,827 

95,S57 

3S,345 

99,943 

Pacific ports . 

0,000,830 I 

0 , 957,750 

0,117,375 

6,900.759 

Northern Lake ]tot Is . 

12,572,497 

12,327,330 

12,830,501 1 

12/242,198 

Total . 

04,107,035 

02/284,997 

07,817,0lt ' 

02,005,170 


According to nationality the vessels entered and cleared at United 
States ports in the calendar year, 1921, were as follows : — 


Flag 

Entered 

Cleared 

Flag 

Entered 

Cleared 


Tons 

Tons 


Toj's 

Toms 

American . 

. 31,184,704 

30,180,809 

Italian 

l,339,5'i4 

1,588.812 



— 1 

Japanese . 

1,998.005 

2,221.51 ‘2 

Argent inian 

5,808 

0,1.38 

Norwegian . 

1.029,404 

2, 030, 034 

Aiistnan 

343 

395 

Portngue.se 

57,732 

52.468 

IJelgi'in 

281,594 

313,082 : 

Spanish 

550,966 

592,414 

Bra li 

125,514 

119,900 

Swedish 

460,361 1 

480,517 

British 

19.720,5.59 

20/224, 0(-3 ' 

Uru<gua\an . ' 

‘2,483 , 

2,463 

Cliilo . 

2,290 

2/290 

Total of# all 

' 

— 

Cuban 

50,243 

01,159 i 

Foreign . ' 

31,100,293 ' 

32, 484, 3rd 

Danish 

Dutch . 

. 731,059 , 

1.351,283 

788,1-29 ; 
1,410.178 

American and 


Kreuch 

Greek . 

. ‘ 1,402.149 

209,833 

1,435,187 j 
281,372 , 

Foreign 

02 284,997 

02,065,170 


Internal Communications. 

Railway history in the United States commenced in the year 1828. 
According to Poor's liailway Mannal, the extent of railways in operation in 
1830 was 23 miles ; it rose to 52,922 miles in 1870; to 167,191 miles in 1890. 
According to the Intcj state Omnierce UominissioiPs corresponding mileage, 
it was (year ended on June 30) in 1900, 198,964 ; in 1910, 249,992 ; in 1915, 
264,378 ; in 1916 (^^ear ended December 31), 265,381 ; in 1918, 264,233 ; 
in 1919, 203,707 ; in 1920, 263,821. The, ordinary gauge is 4 ft 8.\ in. 

Tlie following table, based on the figures of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, shows some railway statistics for 4 years : — 


i Railways having annual operating 
i revenues above 1,000,000 clollar.s 


Calen- 

dar 

Year 

Mileage j 
i 

j j 

per 100 
^ square miles 
i of land area 

i' ■ 1 

j-cr 10,000 1 

1 of the j 

1 iiopulation 

Number of 
passengers 

Weight of freight^-^ 
in tons 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

i 253,620 

1 253 529 j 
' ‘253,152 * 
j 264,845 

t 

• - 

8-53 

S 53 
i S-51 

i 8-50 

i ^ ^ 1 

24*82 

24.47 
.• ‘24*11 

23-92 

1,000,638,474 
1,0s4,997.890 
, 1,177,820,454 

1, ‘234,802,048 

2,270,035,053 
2,305,8‘24,040 .* 
2,043,229,775 
•2,259,983,278 
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The total capital invested in railways (stock, funded and unfunded debt) 
on December 31, 1920, was 21,891,450.785 dollars, and the total amount 
of dividends declared and interest accrued was 906,1)42,952 dollars. This 
item was divided as follows: 573,272,453 dollars interest accrued, and 
333,370,499 dollars dividends declared. The number of locomotives was 
68,912. 

The telegraphs of the United States are largely in the hands of the 
.Western Union Telegraph Company, which had (December 31, 1921) 

246,063 miles of pole lino and c.able, 1,522,062 miles of wdre, and 24,632 
offices. The receipts in 1921, were 105,228,075 dollars ; expenses 95,542,503 
dollars; net income 9,685,512 dollars. 

The followii^ table relates to the business of another important company ; 
the figures of the table do not represent the operations of one company, but 
the aggregation of tlio figures of many companies which go to make up the 
telephone system which is generalljr known as the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company Bell Telephone System ’) on January 1 of each year ; — 


191<) ; 1920 1921 1922 


Number of central offices . . , 5,742 ' 5,731 5,702 5,790 

Total miles of exchange service wire 19,947,230 20,043,490 21,604,408 ! 23,782,178 
Number of telephones owned 1 . 7,201 757 7,7.30,159 8,333,979, 8,914,765 

Total employees .... 187,453 200,800 231,310 224, 28t 

Length of wire operated . miles 23,281.150 24,102,999 25, . 377.404 ; 27.819,821 

Number of exchange messages daily 30,001,140 29,501,0002 31,335,000 33,671,000 
Capital of Companies . dollars 513,017,040 512,121,808 511,493,407 038.216,253 

Cross Revenue . . ,, i O — 461,l34.7v6 610,740,047 

Net Income i . . . „ | 51,957,505 - 47,785,005 67,424,083 


1 In<'luding private-line telephones. 

2 Based on daih averafire messages for last five months of 1019. 

^ The Bell Telephone System was under Federal control during the last five months of 
1918. and a complete income statement for the properth s of the system was, therefore, not 
available for January 1, 1919. 

The postal business of the United States was as follows : — 


Fiscal Year 
ending 
June 30 

Pieces of Mail 
handled in 
Railway Mail 
Service 

Registered 

1 Ca.ses and | 

other 

single pieces 
in R.M.S. i 

Rotary locked 
registered 
poaches 
and sacks 
handled 
in R.M.S. 

Total 

1920 

15,471,523,112 

93,107,220 

4,503,882 

15,509,134,214 

1921 i 

15,088,9.35.313 

83,971,127 

0,517,578 

15 179.424,018 

1922 

15,283,596,448 

89,974,938 

7,905,302 

15,381,470,088 


Money orders issued (1921-1922) : — 

Dollars 

Domestic. . . 153,619,571 amounting to 1,205,327,018 

International . . 1,340,576 ,, ^ 20,650,500 

Total * . . 154,960,147 ,, 1,225,977,518 

There are*(1922) 51,947 offices. The total expenditure of the depart- 
ment during the year 1921-1922 was 545,644,208 dollars ; total receipts, 
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484,853,540 dollars; postal funds lost by burglary, fire, bad debts, &c., 
24,732 dollars; excess of expenditure, 60,790,668 dollars, to which was 
added postal funds lost by buri^lary, fire, &c. 

For the year ending June 30, 1922, mails were transported by rail on a 
length of 231,981 miles. The total number of employees iu the railway mail 
service was 20,683. 

On Jurie ;50. 1922, the postal savings deposits amounted to 137,736,439 
dollars, a loss of 14,653,464 dollars ovej: the previous year. 


Currency and Credit. 

* 

The monetary system is monometallic, and has been so since 1873, gold 
being the standard. 

The Act of February 28, 1878, commonly known as the Bland- Allison 
Act, re<juired the purchase by the Secretary of the Treasury of silver bullion 
at the market price of silver of not less than 2,000,000 dollar^ or more than 
4,000,000 dollars worth per moiitli, the same to be coined as fast as so jmr- 
chased into silver dollars. 378,166,793 silver dollars were coined under the 
Bland- Allison Act. The Act of July 14, 1890, known as the Sherman Act, 
ie(iuired the purchase of 4,500,000 ounces of fine silver monthly, which was 
paid for in Treasury notes issued as the silver was purchased. The total 
amount of silver purchased under this Act from August 13, 1890, to 
Noveinher 1, 1893, date of repeal of the purchasing clause, was 168,674,682 
five ' inces, costing 155,931,002 dollars, the coinage value of which was 
218,08^438 in silver dollars. From the luillion pprehasod under the Act of 
July 14, 1890, there were coined to December 31, 1901, 149,710,163 silver 
dollars. Under the Act of March 3, 1891 for ro-coinage of trade dollars, 
5,078,472 silver dollars were coined, making a total of 532,955,428 standard 
silver dollars coined from March 1, 1878, to December 31, 1901. 

The following metallic and paper money was in the United States on 
Deecinher 1, 1922 : — 


Description of money 


Gold coin (iiicladiiig bullion in Treasury) . 
Gold certillcates i(law of March 3, 1863) . 
Standard silver dollars .... 
Silver certitlcates (Bland Act, February 
28, ls78) .... . . 

Subsidiary silver 

Treasury notes (Sherman Act of July 14, 

1890) 

U.S. notes (“Greenbacks" of 1862 and 

1863) 

I''edcral reserve notes 1 . . . . 

Federal Reserve Bank Notes 

National bank notes 1 

Total 


} In the United 

1 States 

In Treasury- 

In Circulation 

j Dollars 

! 3,908,616.985 

! 428,274,404 

1 ’ ’ 

Dollars 

3,276,383,311 

360,436,340 

Dollars 

632,233,074 
687,67 7,239 
07,838,004 

1 

1 — 
269,664,609 

15,152,103 

330,623,591 

254,512,506 

1 


1,490,303 

' .346,681,016 

2,718,474.010 
49,044,400 
761,499,127 

2,769,917 

2,406,913 

833,491 

19,383,499 

848,911,099 
2,716,067,097 
48 210,909 
742,115,628 

8,482,264,551 

3,677,365,574 

5,824,680,130 


The Federal Reserve Banks and their agents hold against the issue of Federal Reserve 
Notes 1,291,399,123 dollars of gold coin, 366,70i,280 dollars of gold certificates, arjd 
300,890,463 dollars of Federal Reserv^ Notes, making a total of 1,958,492,866 dollars. 


1 Includes own Federal Reserve Notes held by Federal Reserve Banks. 
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The coinage of the Uoited States mints in six calendar years was as 
follows, in dollars : — 



1017 1 

1018 

1919 

1920 1 

1921 

1922 

Gold 
Silver j 
Minor I 

j 1,001, .100 i 

1 1>0, 4 rj, 300 ' 
0,118,080 ; 

2.5,473,029 

5,972,002 

11,008,400 

‘>,709,100 

10,990.000 j 
25.057,270 1 
8,100,050 , 

10,570 000 
89,057,530 
1.155 310 

80,080,010 

84,32.5.030 

71,000 

Total 

30,531,780 1 

31,415,091 

20,777,500 

50,213,920 100,782,840 

1 65,070,040 


Banking. 


The note issue of oar, h national bank is by law limited not to exceed the par 
value of United States interest-beaiing bonds deposited with the 'rreasuror of 
the United States. Tlio amount ol tho Ijonds thus deposited was, on September 
1, 1922, 7;-^3,623,r)2r) <lollars, tlie amount of Federal Keserve Bajik Notes secured 
ill the same manner was 1GI,109,700 dollars, and tlie amounts of National 
Bank Notes and Federal Reserve Bank Notes outstanding secured by lawful 
money on the same date were 26,082,024 dollars and 8,628,000 dollars 
resi>oclively. The aggregate resources and liabilities of the national banks, 
8,249 in numher, June 80; 1922, were: — 


Hesources 

Dollars 

j Liabilities 

Dollars 

Loans and discounts . 

L Government securities 

11,248,214,0001 

i 

Capital stock ])aid in 

Surplus fund and undivided 

1,307,210,000 

owne' .... 

2,285,459,0002 

I)ro(tts 

1,541,240,000 

Other bonds, Securities, Ac. 

2,277.800,000 

National Bank Notes out- 

Lnwl5il reserve with 

standing .... 

72.5,74S,OiiO 

Federal rcscji ve hanks . 

1,151,005,000 

Au'ouiit due to Nati(Uja] 


Net amounts duo from 

banks 

910,740,000 

National bunks 

974,975,000 ! 

Amount due to other 

Cash in vault 

320,18 |,(K)0 

i 

banks, bankers, ami trust 


Exchanges for charing 

couu'HTies 

1,505,759,000 

house .... 

I 707,090,000 

Demand deposits 

' .152,415,1)00 

Other resources . 

1,074,014,000 

Time de]*osit.s 

4,111,951,000 


United States deposits 2 

10'1,374,000 

Total 

20,700,010,0001 

t Various .... 

1 Total 

1,281,807,000 

20,700,010,(H'01 


J Re-dibcounts are included in Ioriib and <tiscounts and in totals. 

* lindtHles Lil)Pr1y loan bonds, VirtoT' i>otes United Htates cei t’tioatcs of indebtedness 
and all other issues of U.S. Governiiieiit {Securities. 


There is no CentTal National Bank in the United States, but the Federal 
Iteserve Act, adojited on Decembt^r 23, 1913, set up a Federal Reserve Bank 
in each of tlu 12 districts into which the United States is divided for the 
purpose. The 12 Federal Keserve Banks, their paid-in capital (50 per cent. 
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of the subscribed capital), and their surplus funds on October 4, 1922, are 
shown as follows ; — 


o 

Federal 

Paid-in 
Capital (in 

Surplus 

t) 

Federal 

Paid-in ! 

Capital (in ' 
thousands ; 

QO 

Reserve Bank 

thousands 


Reserve Bank 

P 


of dollars) 


« 


of dollars) 

1 

Boston . 

8,090 

10,483 ' 

r.8 

St. Louis 

4,787 ' 9,3S8 

2 

New York 

27,805 

' 00,197 , 

9 

Minneai)olis . 

3.562 1 7,408 

•"I 

Phila(leli)liia. 

9,194 

17,915 ; 

10 

j Kansas City . 

4,507 ' 9,046 

4 

Cleveland . ' 

11, 1)89 

22.509 

11 

i Dallas . ‘ . 

4,109 ' 7,394 

;» 

Richmond . i 

5,028 

11,030 

12 

i San B’raucisco 

7,616 15,199 

r. 

7 

Atlanta . i 

Chicago . j 

1 4,348 

14,745 

9,114 : 
29,025 !' 


1 

1 Total . 

100,1^20 215,398 


Kvery National Hank is re<[uired to hcconio a stockholder, to the extent 
of 6 per cent, of its capital and surplus (of which 50 per cent, must be paid 
in), in the Federal Reserve Bank of the district in which it is situated. 
State ])anks and Trust companies may also become member banks under 
certain conditions. On June 30, 1922, there were 8,244 National Banks 
members of tlie Federal Reserve System and 1,648 Member State Banks and 
Trust Companies giving a total of 9,892 member banks The largest district 
was Chicago with 1,441 member banks, the smallest Boston with 433 
members. 

T.ie Federal Reserve Banks, except for open market purchases, do no 
banking business with the public, but only with their member banks. They 
may issue Federal Reserve notes against gold or commercial paper with 
a minirnnin gold reserve of 40 ]>er cent. The whole system is under the 
control of the Federal R(cscrvc Board, composed of the Secretary of tlie Treasury 
and the Controller of the Currency, both ex-officio^ together with six other 
appointed members. 

The following is a statement of the combined resources and liabilities of 
the 12 Federal Reserve Banks on October 4, 1922, and October 5, 1921 : 


Resources 

October 4, 
1922 

October 5, 
1921 

Gold and gold certificates 

Gold settlement fund, F.R. Board .... 

1,000 dollars 
270,158 
568,241 

1,000 dollars 
448,472 
415,175 

Total gold held by banks 

833,399 

863,647 

Gold with Federal Reserve Agents .... 

Gold redemi)tion fund 

2,194.932 

55,949 

1,756, .582 
112,370 

Total gold reserves 

3,089,280 

2,732,599 

Legal tender notes, silver, &c 

123,725 

150,843 

Total reserves 

3,213,005 

2,882,942 

Bills discounted ; * 

Secured by Government obligations . 

All other • . 

Bills bought in open market . . * . 

150,318 • 

277,878 

235,458 

495,860 
902,2.55 , 

42,070 

Total bills on hand 

i 669,654 

1,440,191 
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Resources. 


October 4, 1922 

October 5, 1921, 

U.S. tiorids and notes 

(J.8. Corlific vtea of iiirlebtednesa : 

Oiiv-year certitic&les (Pittinau Act) 

A’l other. 

Munici}*al Warranls 


1,000 Dollars, 
263,042 

48,000 

182,290 

15 

1,000 Dollars. 
*35,433 

167,375 

19,054 

Total earning assets 


1,163,010 

1,662,063 

Rank nroini.ses 

5 per cent. Redemption Fund a^uiinst F.R. bank notes 

Uncollected ite/ns 

AU other resources j 

44.522 

.3,852 

831,701 

14,604 

29,501 

8. 84 2 
658.105 
15.906 

Total Resonr< es . . 


5,060,694 

5,157,349 

Liabilities 

Capital paid-in 

Surplus 

Deposits : 

G«»vernTnent 

Member Bank — reserve account . 

All other 


106,220 

215,398 

14,901 

1,842,508 

20,21^8 

103,046 

213,824 

59,004 

1,613,149 

24,179 

Total dei)osii8 


1,877,697 

‘ 1,696,332 

F.R. notes in actual circulation . 

F.R. bank notes in circulation —not liability 
Deferred availability items . . . . . 

All other liabilities . . . . , 


2,274,651 

1 44,726 

518,384 
23,668 

2,482,313 

99,602 

488,741 

73,491 

Total Liabilities . . . . . 


5,060,694 

5,167,349 

Ratio of total reserves to deposit and F.R. 
liabilities combined 

note 

I 1 

77*4 per cent. ! 

69 0 per cent. 


Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The dollar of 100 ccnU is of the par value of 49 -32^., or 4-8665 dollars to 
the pound sterling. 

The monetary unit, in accordance with the monetary law of March 14, 
1900, is the gold dollar of 25*8 grains (or 1*6718 gramme) *900 fine. The 
Government undertakes to maintain parity between gold and silver coin, and 
a fund of 150,000,000 dollars in gold hasbeen established for the repayment 
of United StaU*s notes and Treasury notes in gold at sight. 

Gold coins in common use are 20, 10 and 5-dollar pieces called double 
eagles, and half -eagles. The eagle weighs 258 grains or 16 *71818 grammes 
*900 fine, and therefore contains 232*2 grains or 15*0464 grammes of fine gold. 

The silver dollar weighs 412*5 grains or 26*730 grammes *900 fine, and 
♦^herefore contains 371 *25 grains or 24 *057 grammes of fine silver. Subsidiary 
silver coins contain 347*22 grains of fine silver per dollar. ‘ 

Briti.sh weights and measures are usually employed, but the old Win- 
chester gallon and bushel are used instead of the new or imperial standards. 
They are : — 

Wine Gallon =s 0*83333 gallon. 

Ale Gallon = 1*01695 ,, 

Bushel . = 0*9892 imperial bushel. 
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Instead of the British cwt a Cental^ of 100 pounds, issued ; the short 
ton contains 2.000 lbs ; the long ton^ 2,240 lbs. 

Diplomatic Bepresentatives. 

1. Of the United States in Great Britain. 

Ambassador. — The Hon. George Appointed April 1921. 

Counsellor of Embassy. — Post Wheeler. 

Secretaries. — Oliver B. llarriman, H. S. Goold, W. C. Thurston, and 
F. D. K. Le CJcrcq. 

Naval Attache. — Captain C. L. Hussey, C. M.G. , U.S.N. • 

Military Attache. — Major Oscar N. Solbert, C. M.G., U.S.A. 

Treasury Attache. — C. Bernard Wait. 

Commercial Attache. — Walter S. Tower. 

Consul-General (London). — Robert Pect Skinner. 

There are Consular representatives in Belfast, Birmingham, Bradford, 
Bristol, Cardiff, Dublin, Dundee, Dunfermline, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Huddersfield, Hull, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle, Nottingham, 
Plymouth, Queenstown, Sheflield, Southampton, Swansea. 

2. Of Great Britain in the United States. 

Ambassador. — Rt. Hon. Sir Auckland Geddes, G.C.M.G., K.C. B. 
(appo' ited March 2, 1920). 

Counsellor. — H. G. Chilton, C.M.G. 

Secretaries. — K, L. Cruigie, Hon. H. W. Brooks, G. H. Thomson, and 
A. H. Hamilton-Gordon. 

Naval Attachi. — Captain F. L. Tottenham, C. B.E., R.N. 

Military Attache. — Major-General H. K. Bethell, C. B. , C. M.G., D.S.O. 

Air Attachd. — Wing Commander M. G. Christie, M.C., C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Commercial Counsellor. — John Joyce Broderick. 

Commercial Secretary. — E. C. Buxton. 

Consul-General at New York . — Henry Glostcr Armstrong. 

There are Consular representatives at all the important centres, in- 
cluding Baltimore, Boston, Charleston (V.C.), Chicago, Gah'-eston, New 
Orleans, Philadelphia, Portland (Oregon), New York, San Francisco, 
Savannah, St. Louis, I^ortland (Maine), Kansas City, Washington, D.C., 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, and Providence. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning* the 
United States. 

1. Official Publications. 

Statistical Alustractof the UniuU States. Washington. Annual. 

The official publica^ons of the United States are in general issued by the Government 
Departments and Bureaus concerned ; the Departtuent of Agriculture, the General Land 
Office, the Census Bureau, the Department of Coimnerce and LalK>r, the Treasury, the 
Dcpaitment of the Interior, the Gi?ological Survey (Statistical Dej-artnient), the Mint, the 
Comptroller of the Currency, the Interstate Coiniiierce Comudssion, ^he Post Office, the 
Navy Department, the War Department, the Bureau of Education. 

Statistical Atlas of the United Stales. Published by Censua Bureau. Washington* 
1916. ^ ® 

Geography, Travel, Exploration. Descriptive Government Puhlioations, many illus- 
trated. Sold by the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 1914. 


2 L 2 
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2. Non-Official Publications. 


Ameriraii Labour Year-Book. New Y'ork. First issue, 1916. 

Ainericaii Foreign Policy. Based u]>on {Statements of Presidents and Secretaries of 
State ot the United States and of Publicists of the American Reiiublics. Washington, 

1920. 

Abbott (L.)^ America in the Making,'. New Haven and London, 1912. 

Adams (C. F.), The Monroe Doctrine. Bostrm, 1914. 

Adams (Henry), History of the Unit d States of America. 9 vols. New York and 
London, 1891. 

Avery (K. M.), A History of the United State.s ami its People. Vols. 1-7. Cleveland 
and London, IWS and 1912. 

American Statesmen Seric.s. About 38 vol.s. Boston, 1880-1907. 

Bacon ((J. W ), Tljo American Plan of Government. New York, 1916. 

Baedeker's United Statoa with Excursions into Mexico, Cuba, Porto Bico, a)nl Ala.ska 
4th cd. Leipzig, 1909. 

Bancroft (George), Hi.stxjry of the United States. New ed. 6 vols. 8. London, 
188?. 

Jinssftt (J. S ), A Sliort History of the United Statc.s, New York, 1913. 

Beard (Mary II.), A Short History of the American Labour Movonent. Nt;w York, 

1921. 

ikek (James), The Constitution of the United Statc.s. London, 19 J2. 

Binpliam (Hiram), The Monroe Doctrine ; an Obsolete Shibboleth. Jjomlon, 1913. 

Bo'iarf (¥Z. L.), An Economic History of the United States. London, 1023. 

Bolton (A. E.), and Marshall (T. M.), The Colonization of North America. London, 
1020. 

Brawky (B. G.), A Short History of the American Negro. New York, 1913. 

Brown (James Scott), The United States of America; A Study of International Or- 
gatiizalion. Oxford, 1920. 

Brown (W. Adams), 'the Church in America. London, 1922. 

Uryc«( Viscount), The American Commonwealth, 2 vols. New cd. London, 1011. 

Cftannin/? (10.), The United State.s of America, 170.'^> -18(>.^>. London, 1890.— A History of 
the United States. Vols. 1-5. New York, 190r)-22,- Channing (U.) and Hart (A. B.), 
Guido to the Study of Americ.an History. Boston, 1895. 

Collins (C. W.), The National Budget System, New York, 1919. 

Coman (Katharine). Economic Beginnings of the Far West. New York, 1912. 

Corwin ( Fdward S.), The President’s Control of Foreign liclations. Oxford, 1917. 

Dewey (D. R.), Financial History of the United State.s. Ivondon, 1902. 

Dunlop (W ), A History of the Rise and Progress of the Arts of Dc'sign in the United 
States. New Edition by F. W. Bayloy and Chas. E. Godspeed. Boston, 1918. 

Enoch (G. R.), America and England, London, 1921. 

d'Estournelles de Constant (Baron P.), Les Etat-Unis d’Amerique. Paris, 1913. — 
English Translation, ‘ America and her Problems.’ N»*w York, 1915. 

Farrand (Max), The Framing of the Constitution of the United States. New Haven 
and London, 1913.— The Development of t1 e United States. London, 1919. 

Fiske (John), American Political Ideas. 8. New York, 1885.— The Critical Period in 
American History, 1783-1789. 8. London, 1888.— Civil Government in the United States 
8 . Boston, 1890.— The American Revolution. 2 vols. London, 1897.— Old Virginia and 
her Neighbours. 2 vols. Ijondon, 1897. — The Dutch and Quaker Colonies in America. 
London, 1899. —New France and New England. 2 vol.s. 1903. 

Foster (11.), Commentaries on the Constitution of the Uhited States, Historical and 
Juridical. London. In progress. 

Greene (E. B.), A Short History of the American People. Vol. I. Ne York, 1922. 

Hart (A. B.), Actual Government as Ajiplied under American Conditions. [In 
‘American Citizen’ Serie.s]. London, 1903. — Social and Economic Forces in American 
Histoiy. Chicago and Cambridge, 1914.— The Monroe Doctrine. London, 1916. 

Hart (A. B.), (editor), The American Nation : A History from Original ^sources by 
Associated Scholars. 27 vols. New York, 1904-1908. — American History told by Contem- 
poraries. 4 vols. New York, 1897-1906. 

Haskin (P. J.), The American Government. Philadelphia and London, 1912. 

Hasse (Adelaide R.), Index to United State.s Documents relating to Foreign Affairs, 
1828-1861. 3 Parts. Washington, 1914-1922.— Index of Economic MaleriaPin Documents 
of the States of the United States (Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Non, York, California, Illinois, Kentucky, Delaware, Ohio, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania). Washington, various dates, 

Hepburn (A. B ), History of CurreVicy in the U^iited States. New York, 1915. 

Hill (0. BO, Leading American Treaties. New York, 1922. 

Holcombs (A. N,), State Government in the United States. London, 1917. 

Homblow (A.), A History of the Theatre in America. 2 vols. New York, 1920. 
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Hunt (G.), Department of Stale of the United States, it.s History and Functions. 
Loudon and New Haven, 1014. 

Jarnex (H. G.). Local Government in the United States. New York, 1921. 

JOi’iuFon (W. F.), America's Foreign Relations. 2 vols. London, 1916. 

Jo/in«/on (Alex.), History of American Politics. New York, 1898.— American Political 
History (ed. by Woodburn), 2 vols. 1905-07. 

Johnston (E. R.) and others, History of Domestic and Foreign Commerce of the United 
States. Washington, 1915 

Kemmerer (W.), Po.stal Savings : An Historical and Ciitical Study of the Postal Savings 
Rank System in the United States. Princeton, 1918.— The A.B.C. of the Federal Reserve 
System. PrincetoY), 1919. • 

Kennedy {J. M.), Imperial America. London, 1914. 

K/mhaf((K.), State and Municipal Government in the United States. London, 1922. 

Kino (W. L), The Wealth and Income of the People of the United States. New York, 
lOlC., 

Lapshy (G.) Editor, The America of To-Day. Cambridge, 1919. ^ 

f P.), Les Etats Unis an XX®Sii'cle. Pans, 1904. 

LippincoU (I.), Economic Development of the United State.^:. New York, 1921. 

Lodge (II. 0.) Tlie War with Spain. liondon, 1899.— One Hundred Years of Peace. 
London 191 

Low (A. M.), The American People : a Study in National Psychology. 2 vols, 
I.ondon, 1910 and 1912. 

McLaughlin (A. G,), The History of the American Nation. New York, 1913. 

Maclay (E. S.), History of the United States Navy, 1775-1898. New York, 1S98. 

MeMaiter(J. R.), History of the People of the Unit cdStates. 6 vols. N. York, 1883-1906. 

Mahan (x\. T.), The Interest of America in Sea-Power. London, 1897. — Lessons of the 
War with Npain. New York, 1899. 

M' trci'H W. van), Ecoiiomio lli.story of the United States. New York, 1923. 

Travers), Great Britain and the Uniteil States. A Critical Review of tleir 
Historical Relations. Oxford, 1920. 

Moore (J. D ), Digest of International Law. S vols. Washington, 1906.— American 
Diplomacy. New York and London, 1905. 

Mu^iro (W. B.), A Bibliography of Municipal Government in the United States. 
London, 1915. 

Payne (G. If.), History of Journalism in the Uniteil State?. Now York, 1921. 

Poor (Henry V.), Manual of the Railroads of the United States. Annual. New Yo.’k. 

Porter (Kirk 11 ), A History of Sullrage in the United States. Chicago, 1919. 

(U ), Tile Two Americas. New York, 1914 

Rhodes (J. F.), History of the United States (1850-96). 8 vols. London, 1893-1920.— 

History of the Civil War. London, 1919. 

Richardson (J. D.), Compilation of the 3fessages and Papers of the Presidents, 1789-1897. 
10 vols. Washington, 1806-1S99. 

Uooneiv/i (Theodore), 'I’he Winning of the West. 6 vols. New York, 1905. — An Auto- 
biography. London, 1913. 

Rom (E. A.), The Old World in the New. The Significance of Pa.st and Present immi- 
gration’to the American People. London, 1914. 

Sehouler ^J.), The United States under the Con.stitution, 6 vols. New York, 1899. 

Scott (J. B.), Editor. The Declaration of Independence. The Articles of Confedera- 
tion. The Constitution of the United States New York and London, 1918. — Judicial 
Settlement of Controversies Between States of the American Union. An Anal 3 ' 8 is of 
Cases Df'cided in the Supreme Court of the United States. Oxford, 1920. 

(Scarfder (11. E.), American Commonwealths. [A series of histories of separate States 
by various writers.] Boston, 1884, .fec- 

Shelley (H C.), America of the Americans. London, 1915. 

Sherrill (C. 11,), Modernizing the Monroe Doctrine. London, 1916. 

Sloane (W. M.), Party Government in the United States of America. New York, 1014. 

Stanwood (Edward), History of the Presidency. Boston, 1898. — American Tariff Con- 
troversies in the Nineteenth Century. 2 vols. Boston and London, 1904. 

S/ratM (Oscar S.), The American Spirit. New York, 1913, 

Sumtchrasl (P. C. de) Aincri<'ans and the Britons. London, 1915.— The Making of 
America. London, 1919. 

Taft (W. II.), Populmr Government. New Haven, 1913. — Our Chief Magistrate and his 
Powers. New York, 1917. 

Taussig (F. W.), Taritf History of the United States. New York, 1914. 

Taylor (II.), Origin and Growtl? of the English Constitution, and out of it that of the 
Republic of the United States. 2 vol.s. London, 1899. •• 

Thorpe (K. N.) American Chartcr.s, Const itnlions, and Organic Laws. 7 vols. 
Washington, 1909.— The Essentials of American Constitutional Law. London, 1918. * 

Toci/ttriRe (A. de). Democratic cn Am 6 riqu 0 . English Translation by IL Reeve. New 
ed. London 1889. 
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Trtnt (W. P.) and others —A History of American Literature (Supplementary to the 
Cambrid^'e History of En;:lish Literature). Cambridge, 1P18. 

Treveluon (Sir 0. O.), The American Kevolution. 8 Pis. London, 1898-1907. 

Tyn^. (C. H. van), The Cause.'i of the War of Independence: lieing the first volume 
of a History of ths Ko tnding of the American H«])ubli«;. London, 1922. 

(jyher (R. ().), The IRse of the Amt*rican People, liondon, 1915. 

If'drirn (Charles), The Supreme Court in tlie United States. 3 vols. London, 1923. 

Willoughby (W. W.) (editor), Tlic American Constitutional System. New York, lyo4. — 
American State Series. 8 vols. New York, 1905-1908. 

Wilson (Woodrow), A History of the American People. 5 vols. New York. 1902.-- 
Congressional Government. New edition*' T.ondon, 1914. 

Winsor (Justin), (editor), Narrative arm Critical History of America. 8 vols. New York, 
1884-89. 

Woodburn (J. A.), Tlie American Republic and its Government, llevi.sed edition. 
Lotidon, 1918. 

Woodson (('J.jG ), A Century of Negro Migration. Washincton, 1918. 

irrtplR (Carrol 1),), The Industrial Evolution of the United States. New York, 1913. 

Wu Ting Fang, America and the Amerieans. Tmndon, 1914. 

Young (J. T ) The New American Gf-vernmerit nod its Work. London, 1915. 

Zuehlin (G.), American Municipal Progress. London, 1916. 


STATES AND TERRITORIES 

For information aft to State and Local Oovernment, sec nndcr United 
States J p. 473. ‘ 

See also under Instruction, Justice and Crime, Pauperism, Defence, 
Production and Industry. 


ALABAMA. 

Constitution and Government. —The State of Alabama wa.s admitted 
into the Union on December 11, 1819. The logislatnrc consists of a Senate 
of 35 members and a House of Representatives of 106 members ; all the 
legislators being elected for four years. 

Governor. --yi. W. Brandon, 1923-1927 (7,500 dollars). 

Secretary of State. — William F. Cobb. 

Tlie State is divided into 67 counties. The State Capital is Montgomery. 

Area and Population. — Area 61,998 square miles, including 719 square 
miles of water. Census population Jaii. 1, 1920, 2,348,174. 

The population at the date of each Fedeial census was as follows : — 


Population 


Years 

White f 

Negro 

Totaf 

Per Sq. 
Mile 

1890 

834,5112 

078,489 

’* 1,513,401 

29-5 

1900 

1,0b 1.390 

827,307 

1,828 697 

85-7 

1910 

1,229 8U 

, 908,282 

2,138.093 

41-7 

19S0 

1,447,522 

' 900,652 

2,348,174 

45-8 


1 Including Indians and Asiatics. 
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By sex and race the population in 1920 was thus distributed : — 


- 


White 

Negro 

Asiatic | 

Indian 

Total 

Male . 


731,089 

439, 1 79 

76 1 

211 

1,173,105 

Female 


713 993 

460,873 

1 « 1 

19 4 

1,176.069 

Total 


1,447,032 

900, 6o 2 

1 «•> i 

405 

2,348,174 


The foreign-born wlute population numbered 17,662 (0‘8 per cent, of 
the total population of the State), of whom 2,427 (13*7 per rent.) were 
German, 1,942 (11*0 per ccmt.) English, 809 Irish, 975 Scotch, 1,5S2 (9*0 
per cent.) Russian, and 2,732 (15*5 per cent.) Italian. The large cities 
(census pojuilalion in 1920), Birmingham 178,806 ; Mobile, 60,777 ; Mont- 
gomery (capital), 43,464. Of the total p'#pulation in 1920, 21*7 per cent, 
were urban and 38*4 per cent. Negro. 

Religion and Instruction. — Protestant churches are in the ascend- 
ency in the State. The order of strength of different religious bodies is : 
Baptist, Methodist, Roman Catholic, Ihesbyterian. Disciples of Christ. 

The public elementary schools in 1921 had 2,198 male and 9,374 female 
teachei’S, and 523,083 enrolled pupils ; the public high schools had 1,564 
teachers and 40,086 pupils. In 1921 the 6 public normal schools had 3,385 
pu])ils ; the 10 agricultural schools 49 teachers and 1,412 enrolled ]>upils 
(1920). Total expenditure on education (1921) 9,289,626 dollars (excluding 
private and denoininatioiial schools). For superior and professional educa- 
tion there arc various institutions, the most imJ)ortant (1921) being (for 
men and both sexes) ; — 


Founded ' 

Institutions 

1 Instructors 

Stndentfi 

1831 

j University of Alabama (State) .... 

120 

2,845 

1859 

i Southern University, Greensboro' (M.B.So.) 

j 26 

203 

1872 i 

Alabama Poh technic I institute . . . . j 

111 j 

1,19.5 

1909 

Woman’s College of Alabama . . . . 1 

36 

377 

1880 

Tu.sk egeo Nonn.al & Industrial Inst. (Coloured) j 

206 1 

1,736 


Finance and Defence. — The revenue is derived partly from occupation 
taxes, but mostly from taxes on proj>crty of all kinds, the assessment 
being made at 60 per cent, of the cash value for State and county purposes 
by the county assessors on the sworn statements of the taxpayers. 

The receipts and disbursements in the year 1922, wore : — 


Balance in hand, Oct. 1, 1921 
Receipts, 1921-22 . 

Total . . . . 

Dishursemeifts, 1921-2 . 

Balance, Sept. 30, 1922 . 


Dollars 
624,639 
. 1.5,621,701 


. 16,246.340 
. 15,429,192 


817,148 


The bonded debt of the Sti^te in 1922*araountcd to 8,954,000 dollars 
The assessed value of real property and of personal pro])erty^in 1922 was 

950,000,000 dollars, f i 
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According to the Council of the Corporation of Foreign Bondholders, 
Alabama has a defaulted debt estimated at 30,000,000 dollars, but the State 
denies any liability for such estimated indebtedness, having legally adjudi- 
cated all clamis. The amount so claimed is made up of unauthorised 
charges, for which no lawful warrant ever existed. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1921, consisted of 77 oflicers and 1,514 
enlisted men. 

Production and Industry- “Alabama is largely an agricultural State ; 
the number of farms in 19*20 was 256,099 ; the farm area was 19,576,856 acres, 
of wliich 9,893,407 acres were improved land ; the value of all farm property 
was 690,848,720 dollars. The chief crops are maize, 50,932,000 bushels 
in 1922; wlieat, 218,000 bushels; oats, 5,540,000 bushels; potatoes, 

3.840.000 bushels. Other crops are hay and vegetables. Tobacco, 

1.500.000 pounds. Sugar-cane isf largely grown and 8,760,000 gallons of 
syrup were manufactured. On January 1, 1921, the live-stock comprised 

158.000 horses, 322,000 mules, 507,000 milch cows, 791,000 other cattle, 

123.000 sheep, and 1,861,000 swine. In 1921 the area under cotton was 

2.352.000 acres ; the yield was 635,000 bales of cotton, valued at 

50.800.000 dollars. The wool clip for 1921 yhdded 189,000 pounds. Area 
of national forest lands on June 30, 1921, 65,167 acres. 

In 1919 there were 3,654 manufacturing establishments with capital 
amounting to 455,593,000 dollars, employing 107,159 wage-earners who 
(earned Q9, 066, 000 dollars, used raw material worth 300,664,000 dollars, 
and tunied out products valued at 492,731,000 dollars. The pig-iron 
output amounted to 2,339,939 tons in 1920; 16,294,099 short tons of coal 
were mined the same year (the estimated output for 1921 was 12,200,000 
short tons) ; other largo industries are railway-car construction, the manu- 
facture of fertilisers, of cotton-secd oil and cake, and of turpentine and 
resin. On August 31, 1921, there were 1,281,44 4 active spindles in the 
State consuming 309,646 bales of cotton. 

The chief port of Alabama is Mobile, through which there is a large trade. 
The exports compiiae raw cotton (over 12,062,000 dollars annually), timber, 
lumber, &c. (6,800,000 dollars), cereals and flour (2,950 000 dollars), and 
lard (1,800,000 dollars), besides cattle, sheep and other animals, nuts, hops, 
fruit, flax-seed and oil, sugar, tobacco, &c. The port is the outlet not only 
for products of Alabama, but for those of neighbouring States. The imports 
at Mobile are mostly from Mexico and consist largely of bananas, other 
tropical fruits, and si.sal grass. The liarboiir channel is deepened t(> 22^ ft. 
The larger rivers in the State are navigable (except at low water) for 
several hundred miles ; the Alabama river for 400 miles. In 1921 the rail- 
ways within the State had a length of 5,376 miles, exclusive of 362 miles of 
electric raihvay. 

In 1916 there were 16 savings banks in the State with 229,000 depositors 
who had to their credit 13,311,009 dollars, making an average of 58 dollars to 
each depositor. 

British Vice-Consul at Thomas John MeSweany. 

f 

Books of Reference. 

Reports of the various Executive Departments of the State. 

The Britis Consular Reports for the consular district of New Orleans. Tjondon, annual. 
* Brexcer (W.), AlaMaiaa, her HistV^ry, Uesourfes, War Record, and Public Men. 
Montgotnery, Aja., 1872. 

FltminglW. ju.), Civil War and Reconstruction in Alabama. NewYork and London, 1005. 
Harper (R. M.), Economic Botany of Alabama. Montgomery, 1913. 
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Oiy<?n(T. M.). Bibliography of Alabama. Washington, 1897. 

Pickett(A. J.), IIi‘«tory of Alabama (Owen’s Edition). Birmingham, Ala., 1900. 
Owen{T. M.). Alabama Ofticial and Statistical Rfgi.^iter. Montgomery, 1903, 1907, 1911, 
1913, 101 5. — Hi story of Alabama, and Diet iomiry of Alabama giography, 1021. 


ARIZONA. 

Govemmeilt. — Arizona was admitted into the Union as a Sovereign 
State on February 14, 1912. In tlie laws whicli tlie first State Legislature 
of Arizona enacted, tlie affairs of State government are plactM under direct 
control of the people, who can at any time exercise the machinery of the 
Initiative, Referendum and the Recall. * Among tlie amemirnents to the 
Constitution upon which the people voted in 1912 was one giving the State 
power to engage in industrial pursuits. 

The State Senate consists of 19 members, and the House of Representa- 
tives 35. The State is represented in the National Congress one member 
of the lower house and two Senators. 

Governor^ — G. AV. P. Hunt, 1923-25 (6,500 dollars). 

Hccretary of State , — Ernest R. Hall. 

The State cajutal is Phoenix (population in 1920, 29,053). Tucson had 
a population of 20,292 in 1920. The State is divided into 11 counties. 

Area, Population and Instruction.— ii3,8io square miles, 
inclmling 146 sipiare miles of water. The Indian reservations had an area 
of 28,865 sipiare miles in 1921, with a population of 42,519. According 
to the 1920 census, population is 334,162. 

The population in tour census years was : — 


Years Wlntei 

Negro 

Total 

Per 8(1 . i 
; Mile | 

Years 

White 1 

Negro 

Total 

Per Sq. 
j Mile 

1890 80,880 

1.357 

88,243 

0-8 ' 

1910 

202,345 

2,009 

j 204,351 

i 1-8 

T.»00 ; 121,083 1 

1,848 

122 931 

^ 1-1 i: 

1 1920 ! 

' 1 

j 326,157 j 

8,005 

j 334,102 

j 2U 


1 Including Indians and Asiatics. 


In 1920 the population by race and sex was : — 



j White [ 

Negro 

Asiatic 

J ridinii 

Total 

Male .... 

. . 159.345 I 

6,8.59 

1,370 

17,028 

183,002 ^ 

Female . , . 

. 132,104 1 

2,140 ‘ 

! 349 

15,961 

160,560 

Total . . 

. 291,449 i 

1 

8,006 

i 1,719 

32,089 

834,102 


In 1920, 78,099, or 23 ’4 per cent of the total population of the State, ^ 
were foreign-born white, of whom 2,882 were English, 60,325 (77*2 yier, 
cent.) Mexicans, 1,962 Caimdians, 1,516 Germans, 1,206 Irish, and 1,261* 
Italian. Of the total pojmlation in 1920, 35 2 per centf were urban and 
2*4 per cent. Negro. ^ , 

The order of strength of religious bodies is : Roman Catholic, Latter-Day 
Saints, Presbyterian, Methodist, Congregationalist. 
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School attendaiioe is coiopolsory for children between the ages of 8 and 
16 years during the entire scliool tenn. Instruction is free for children from 
6 to 21 years of age. The enrolled pupils in 1921-22 in the 446 district 
elementary schools were 95,824, and there were 1,8 83 teachers. Forty- 
one public high srdiools had 7,731 pupils and 421 teachers. Two public 
normal schools at Tempo and Flagstaff had 506 students and 56 teachers. 
Total ex])eijditure for elementary, high schools, and university maintenance 
,1921-22 was 7,789,201 dollars. The Jllate University of Arizona, at Tucson, 
founded in 1885, had 100 professors and 1,190 students in 1920-21. There 
is a State Agricultural School also at Tucson. 

Finance and Defence. — Ueveuues are derived mainly from the general 
property tax hivied on all property not specially exempted. Tlie revenue 
ana expenditure in the year ending .June 30, 1922, were : — 

Dollars 

Balance in liaiid July 1 , 1921 .... 2,864,243 

Receipts, 1921-22 11,862,119 

Total 14,726,362 

Dishursemeuts, 1921 22 . . . . 9,485,8.52 

Balance, June 30, 1922 .... 5,240,510 

The bonded debt, June 30, 1922, amounted to 3,312,972 dollars. The 
not value of taxable real and personal property amounted to 830,536,582 
dollars for 1921. ^ 

The National Uuard on June 30, 1921, consisted of 30 officers and 594 
enlisted men. 

Production and Industry .—Arizona, with its dry climate, is not well 
suited for agriculture, but along the watercour.ses and where irrigation is 
used the soil is ])rodu(;tivc. In Maricopx County 80,000 acres of long staple 
Figyptian cotton is under cultivation. The wide pasture-lands in this State 
are favourable for the rearing of cattle and sheep. Several large reservoirs 
for the storage of water have been and are being constructed by the United 
States and State Government, notably the Roosevelt dam, which supplies 
water to the lich Salt River Valley District, of which Phoenix is the principal 
city. The Government completed the Yuma project, by which the waters of 
the lower Colorado River are brought to the Arizona side under the river by 
means of an inverted syjffiou. 

In 1920 Arizona contained 9,975 farms, of which 537 were Indian. 
TJicre were 712,803 acres, of impiovtd land, out of a total farm area of 
5,089,323 acres. The total value of all farm propeity was 233,592,989 
dollars. The ino.‘^t important crops (1922) were as follows Cotton, 

42.000 V>ales ; wheat, 1,274,000 bushels ; corn, 1,170,000 bushels ; barley, 

825.000 bushels; hay, 578,000 tons; oats, 620,000 bushels; beans, 24,000 
“^ usbels; and potatoes, 510,000 bushels. On January 1, 1921, there were 

120.000 horses, 12,000 mules, 45,000 milch cows, anJ 1,100,000 other 
’.cattle, 1,200,000 sheep, and 40,000 swine. The wool clip in 1921 amounted 
to 5,000,000 pouiyls of wool. The national forests in the State have an 
area (June 30, 1921) of 11,355,846 acre.s, and just leceiitly the Grand 
Cinyon has been made a National*'Park. « 

The minin»g industries of the State are important, producing gold, 
silver, copper, lead, and zinc. The production of gold in 1921 amounted 
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to 160,498 ounces, valued at 3,317,800 dollars (1920, 240,032 ounces, 
valued at 4,961,900 dollars, of silver, 2,619,200 ounces, value 2,519,200 
dollars ; and of copper 155,165,656 pounds fine. 

The cajdtal invested in inauufacturiiig industries in the State in 1919 
amounted to 101,486,000 dollars ; the raw material used cost 92,648,000 
dollars, and the output was valued at 120,769,000 dollars ; there were 
employed 8,528 wngc-earners who earne«l 12,015,000 dollars. The value 
of the output showcMl au increase of 88^4 per cent, over 1911. , 

The lower course of the Colorado river is the only navigable waterway 
of tfic State. In 1921 tlicro were 2,461 miles of steam railroad, the principal 
lines being tlie Southern Caeifie, the Santa F6 Pacific, and the Santa 
Prescott and Phoenix. There arc (1921) 54 miles of electric railway. 

On June 30, 1921, there was 1 savings bank in the SJato with 2,312 
depo.si lors, who ha<l to tlieir credit 1,256,000 dollars, being 543 '25 dollars 
to each dej^ositor. • 

Books of Eeference. 

Tlie Reports of the various Executive Departments of the Stale. 

Census liullet;ns. Census of .Manufactures, 1910. Wasliington, 1013. 

Jhiviilton (E. ), The Resources of Arizona. Ari'/«>nn, 1881. 

Nohlt>{\j. E.), The Shiuuiuo Qua<irangle, Grand Canyon District, Arizona, (U.S. Geol 
Surv., Ilullctin 540.) Washington, 1014. 


ARKANSAS. * 

Government. — I'he state v^as a<lmittcd into the Union on June 15, 
1836. Tlie General Assembly consists of a Senate of 35 members, 
elected for four years, partially renewed every two years, and a House of 
Repre.scntatives of 100 members elected for two years. The Sessions are 
biennial and limited to 60 days unless extended by a two-thirds vote of each 
House. Senators and Rcprc.sentativcs must be citizens, the former 25 years 
of age and the latter 21, and both must have resided in the State two years, 
and in the county or district one year next before election. The State is 
rejircsented in Congress by two Senators and seven Representatives. 

Tiiomas C. McRae (1923-25) (4,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State. — T. J. Terral. 

The Sfate is divided into 75 counties. The State Capital is Little Rock. 

Area, Population, Instruction.— Area 53,33.5 square miles (810 sejuare 
miles being water). Census po[inlatiou on Jan. 1, 1920, 1,752,204. 

Population in the four censn.s }ears was as follows : — 


Y ears 

Pojiulation 

\\yiite 1 

Negro 

Total 

PerSq. . 
Mile 

1860 

324,191 

111,259 

435,450 

8-3 . 

1900 

944,708 

366,856 

1,311^64 

250 

1910 

1,131,558 

442,891. 

1,574,449 

30*0 

1920 

1,279,934 

• 472,220 

1,752,204 


33-4" 


I Iiicludin<? Indians and Asiatics. 
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In 1920 the population by birth and sex was : — 



I While 

1 Negro 

Asiatic 

IiidiaTi 


Native. 

Foreign. 




Male 

649,578 

8,591 i 

236,895 

103 

61 

Female 

616,204 

6,384 1 

235,325 

18 

45 

• Total 

1,26.6,782 

13,975 1 

• 472,220 

121 



106 


Theie were 895,228 males and 856,976 females in 1920. 

Of the forei;5u-born vvliito population which, in 1920. represented 0’8 })er 
cent, of the total ]>opulation, 3,979 (28*5 ]>er (‘ont.) were German, 1,137 
(8*1 ])er cent.) En^^Ush, 676 Irish, 1.314 (9*4 per cent.) Italian, and 880 
Canadian?. « 

Jdttle Rock (capital) had a population of 65,142 in 1920; Fort Smith, 
28,870; Pine Bluff, 19,280; Hot Sprin<?s, 11,695. Of the total ])opulation 
in 1920, 16*6 per cent, were urban and 27*0 per cent. Negro. 

The most numerous religious bodies in the State are Baptist, Methodist, 
Roman Catholic, Disciples of Christ, and Presbyterian, in the order 
named. 

The State has a full public school system under which separate schools are 
provided for white and black children. No child under 14 can be employed 
in a manufacturing establishment unless he attends school 12 weeks each 
year and can read and write English. 

In 1920 the public schools bad 12,558 teachers and 569,940 enrolled 
jmpils ; 1 public normal achuol had 21 teacliers and 434 students. The 
University of Arkansas, founded in 1872 at Fayetteville, bad, in 1918, 
136 professors and 641 students. There were in 1921-22 a largo Baptist college 
(Ouachita College at Arkadelphia founded in 1886) with 21 professors and 263 
students, a Presbyterian college (Arkansas College, foumled in 1872 at Bates- 
ville) with 14 professors and 150 students, and a Methodist Episcopal college 
(Hendri.x College, founded iu 1884 at Conway) wiih 18 professors and 380 
students. Philander Smith College, established in 1877, at Little Rock (for 
coloured students) had 14 professors and 108 men and 136 women students. 

Finance and Defence. — The total receipts and expenditure for tlie 


year 1922 were ; — 

Dollars. 

Balance in hand, July 1, 1921 . 

638,449 

Receipts, 1921-22 

. 6,937,593 

Total .... 

. 7,576,042 

Disbursements, 1921-22 . 

. 6,645,851 

^ Balance, June 30, 1922 

930,191 


The State debt on Juno 30, 1922, amounted to 2,488,166 Aollars, consisting 
of 3 per cent, interest-bearing bomls. The j^sscssed value of real and 
persona] property (tl921) was 589,751,692 dollars. According to the Council 
of the Corporation of Foreign Boi^dholders, the State has a defaulted debt 
estimated at about 8,700,000 dollars. • 

The National Guard on June 30, 1921, consisted of 86 officers and 
1,520 enlisted men. 
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Production and Industry. — Arkansas is an agricultural SUte. In 

1920 the total farm area was 17,456,760 acres, of which 9,210,566 acres were 
imj)roved land (number of farms, 232,604). The value of all farm property 
in 1920 was 924,395,483 dollars. In the north maize (45,825,000 bushels 
in 1922), wheat (1,118,000 bushels), oats, potatoes, hay and forage crops are 
grown ; in the south, cotton and tobacco. For 1922 the cotton area was 

2.844.000 acres, and the yield 1,040,000 bales, valued at 122,720,000 dollars. 
In the north-west, Iriiits, especial ly«applcs and peaches, arc grown. TI'jc 
cultivation of roses (for perfumes) is pursued locally. Live stock on January 
1, 1921, comprised 258,000 horses, 327,000 mules, 429,000 milch cows, 

643.000 other cattle, 191,000 sheep, and 1,459,000 swine. The wool clip in 

1921 yielded 355,000 pounds of wool. The national forest^ in Arkansas on 
June 30, 1921 liad an area of 926,985 acres. 

Tlie State has a large coal area; 2,103,596 short tons were mined in 1920, 
wliile the estimated output hir 1921 wfts 1,400,000 short tons. The State 
also produces manganese ores and lead, whetstones (from nevaculito), bauxite 
(for aluminium) ; the phosphate rock deposits are little worked. The 
quarries yield limestone, sandstone, granite, and slate, besides asphalt, 
mineral waters, and natural gas. 

Of the industries the cutting and working of timber is the most important 
(1,697 establishments), the State having a forest area of 25,600,000 acres. 
Arkansas, according to the census of 'manufactures of 1919, has 3,123 
manufacturing establishments employing 4,566 salaried officials, and 49,954 
wage-earners. Their united capital amounted to 138,818,000 dollars, the 
CO i. of materials used in a year to 102,813,000 dollars ; thp value of output 
in a year 200,813,000 dollars; aud wages paid 47,186,000 dollars. Tho 
output showed an increase of *138 *6 }»er cent, over 1914. 

The foreign trade of tho State is carried on through the port of New 
Orleans, cotton and lumber transpoitcd dowui the Mississippi being th4fehief 
exports. In 1921 there were in the State 5,052 miles of steam railway and 
129 miles of electric railway. 

Books of Reference. 

The Reports of the various Executive Dcpartiuents of the State, 


CALIFORNIA. 

Constitution and Government. — California, though unexplored and 
practically unknown to Europeans, was from its discovery down to 1846 
politically associated with Mexico. On July 5, 1846, the American flag w^as 
hoisted at Monterey, and a proclamation was i.ssiied declaring California to 
be a portion of tho United States, and on February 2, 1849, by the treaty 
of Guadalupe, the territory was formally ceded by Mexico to tho United 
States, and was admitted to the Union September 9, 1850. 

The State Legislature is composed of the Senate of forty members, 
elected for terms of four years — half tho number being elected each two years-^ 
and the Assembly, eighty members, elected for two years. , Regular sessions 
are held once in two years. 

The qualifications for eligibility to the Senate or Assembly are citizenship o‘f 
the State for three years and residence in the district for one year. 

California is represented in ^^longress bf 2 Senators and 11 Representatives. 

Governor.— Friend W. Richardson, 1923-27 (10,000 dolliers). 

Secretary of State, — F. C. Jordan. 
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California is divided into fifty-eight counties, one of which — San 
Francisco — has a combined county and city government. The legislative 
authority is vested in a board of 18 supervisors elected from the city and 
county at large. Each of the other counties is governed by a board of 5 
supervisors elected from districts. The seat of the State Government is at 
Sacramento. 

Area and Population. — Area 158,297 square miles (2,645 square 
'miles being water). Population on J^n. 1, 1920, 3,426,861. 

The pojmlation at the date of each of the Federal censuses was as follows : 


Years | 

White 1 

Negro 1 

1 Total 

Per Sq. 
Mile 

1870 

' 555,975 

4,272 

560,247 

3*6 

1900 

1,474,008 

11,045 

1,485,053 

9*5 

1910 

2,355,904 1 

•il,645 

2,377,549 

15*3 

1920 1 

3,388,098 j 

38,763 

3,426,861 

220 


1 Including Indians and Asiatics. 


In 1920 the population by sex and race was : — 



White 

Negro 

Chinese ^ 

Japanese j 

Indian 

Male 

Female 

1,710,223 

1,554,468 

19,837 

18,926 

29 032 
5,043 

45,414 

26,538 

9,085 

8,275 

Total 

8,264,711 . 

38,763 

34,075 

71,952 

17,360 


i Including all others. 


the total population in 1920, 1,813,591 were males, and 1,613,270 
were females (68 '0 per cent, were urban, and IT per cent. Negn)). 

There are about 25 Indian reservations in the State, their total area 
(1921) being 677 square miles, with a population of 12,725. 

Three-fourths of the po[)ulation of California arc of American birth. 
Of the 681,662 persons of white foreign birth in 1920, ropre^criting 19 '9 per 
cent, of tlio total population of the State, 67,180 (9 9 per cent.) were 
Germau, 45,308 (6*6 })er cent.) Irish, 58,572 (8 6 percent.) English, 16,597 
Scotch, 59,562 Canadian, 20,387 French, 88,502 (13*0 per cent.) Italian, 
31,925 Swedish, 86,610 (127 percent.) Mexicans, and 10,313 (h’eeks, with a 
sprinkling of Portuguese, Spanish, Norwegians, Danes, Swiss, Russians, 
and Armenians. 

According to the census of 1920 the population of the Ir.rger cities was : 
San Francisco, 506,676 ; Los Angeles, 576,673; Oakland, 216,261; San 
Diego, 74,683 ; Sacramento, 65,908 ; Berkeley, 56,036 ; Fresno, 45,086 ; 
Pasadena, 45,354. In 1921 the death-rate w’as 13‘2 per 1,000 ; the birth- 
rate, 20*2 ; and the marriage-rate, 13*1. 

^ Religion and Instruction. — In ihe matter of religious association all 
churolies are I'cpreseiited in California, the Roman C.'^Vholic being much 
.stronger than any other single church; next are Methodists. Presbyterians, 
^Baptists, Congregationalists, Disciples of Christ and Episcopalians. 

Education is compulsory for children 8-16 years of age fur eight months 
in the year. In 1921-22, the C,376 elementary school districts had an 
enrolment of ^570, 763 pupils (296.265 boys and 274^498 girls), with 17,707 
teachers ; the 342 public high schools had an enrolment of 227,190 pupils 
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(113,296 boys and 113,895 girls), and 7,284 teachers ; the 7 normal schools 
had 3,847 students (605 men and 3,242 women) and 239 teachers ; there were 
597 public kindergartens, witli an enrolment of 40,131 pupils (19,885 boys 
and 20,246 girls) and 838 teachers. The total expenditure in the year 
1921-22 for the above branches of education w'as 98,063,004 dollars. 

There are in California two great universities — the State University, or 
University of California, at Berkeley (established in 1868) and LeJand 
Stanford Junior University. The former comprises the colleges of letter^ 
and science, coinmcree, mechanics, mining, civil engineering, chemistry and 
agriculture, as well as the Lick Astronomical Dopartinent. In 1921 tlie 
University had at Berkeley 486 professors and teachers with 9,609 students. 
Leland Stanford Junior University near Palo Alto w'as chartered in 1885, and 
opened its doors to students in 1891. An endowment, now amounting to 
about 24,000,000 dollars in interest- bearing funds, besides large landed estates, 
was given by Mr. and Mrs Leland Stanford in memory of their son In 
1922 it had 362 professors and teachers and 3,459 students. The University 
of Southern f'alifornia at Los Angeles (Metb. Episcopal) had 113 in- 
structors and 2,187 students (1921). There are several other prosperous 
colleges in the State. 

California is the only State in the American Union having a compre- 
hensive library system, at the hea<l of which stands the State Library at 
Sacramento with about 300,000 volumes (including the Sutro Branch at 
San Francisco). 


Finance and Defence. — Fur the fiscal year ending June 30,1922, the 
receipts and disbursemeuts of all State funds was^as follows ; — 


Cash on hand , Jul y 1 , 1921 
Receipts, 1921-22 . 


Dollars 

12,415.240 

95,767,273 


Total . 

Disbursements, 1921-22 


108,182,513 

84,066,708 


Cash in hand, June 30, 1922 


24,115,805 


The assessed value of taxable property on June 30,1922, was 5,135,984,563 
dollars. The net bonded debt amounted to 75,964,500 doJlais on June 30, 
1922. 

The Mare Island Navy Yard, the most important of the Federal naval 
establishments on the Pacific coast, is situated in California about 25 miles 
north of San Francisco, and there are United States Army posts at San 
Francisco, Benicia, Monterey, and San Diego. The National Guard, on June 
30, 1921, consisted of 96 officers and 2,045 enlisted men. 

Agriculture and Forestry. — At the date of the Federal census (1920) 
there were 117,670 farms, coinprisiner 29.365,667 acres, of which 11,878,339' 
acres were improve^. The value of farms in 1920 was 3,431,021,861 dollars, 
and the value of theanuual product 587,600,591 dollars. Total national forest ■ 
area (June 30, 1921) is 19,172,982 acres. California is the okly State in which 
the best European varieties of grapes are sij^ct'ss fully cultivated. Extending 
seven hundred miles from norrlf to south, and being intersected by several 
ranges of mountains, Califoruia has almost every variety of filimate, frorp 
the very w^et to the very dry, and from the temperate to the^ 
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Irrigation is exteiisivelj^ practised, being necessary in the more arid districts 
and beueticial in a larger area. 

The wheat iTidiistry lias declined in relative importance, while horticulture 
has made rapid strides. The cereal crops in 1922 were maize, 4,176,000 
bushels ; wheat, 15,308,000 bushels ; oats, 5,250,000 bushels ; barley, 

36.861.000 ])uslie]s. Apples, pears, peaches, ligs, apricots, plums, grapes, 
oranges, lemons, and other fruits are grown in vast quantities. Olives, 

I honey, hops, walnuts, and almonds also largely produced. 

On January 1, 1922, the farm animals were 367,000 horses, 61,000 mules, 

632.000 milch cows, 1,380,000 other cattle, 2,450,000 sheep, ami 831,000 
swine. The wool c]i[) (1922) produced 13,455,000 pounds of wool. There 
are 9 ostrich favins in the Slate. 

Mining, Manufactures, etc. — f^old was fust discovered in 1848. 
In 1921 the gold out})ut (728,590 pimeos) was valued at 15,061,300 dollars, 
and the silver output (3,606,708 ounces) valued at 3,606,708 dollars. Other 
mineral products were (1921) copper, 15,906,883 pounds, and (1920) 4,903,738 
pounds of lead (392,300 dollars) ; (quicksilver, 10,287 flasks (of 75 pounds 
not), valued at 775,527 dollars. California is one oi' tliree most importcint 
petiadeAirn-pi'odueiiig States of tho Ihiion (Oklalioma and Texas being the 
otlnu' two); in 1921 the output readied 114.709,000 barrels, valued at 

162.600.000 dollars. Granite andstono, kc. (1920), were valued at 7,299,289 
dollars ; Portland cement (6,709.160 barrels), valued at 14,962,945 dollars 
(output ill 1921, 7,073,000 biurcdsh From California comes all of the borax 
produced in the United 8tat('s. Tlie output in 1920 was 127,065 short tons, 
valued at 2,794,205 dollars. Tho State also pru(.luee(l pyrite, 146,001 short 
tons (.530,581 dollars) ; saH, 230,538 tons (972,648 dollars) ; mineral waters, 
2,391,791 gallons (421,643 dollars); magnesite, 83,695 sliort tons, value 
1,033,491 dollars. lUsmuth, asbestos, manganes(?, lithium, tungsten, chro- 
mium, infusorial earth, ochre, and a great variety of precious stones arc fouud 
in the State. In 1920 tlun'o were 50 different mineral substances, exclusive 
of a segregation of the various stones grouped under Gems. The value of 
all tho iiiiuerals produced in 1919 was 196,473,560 dollars; in 1920, 
242,099,667 dollars; in 1921, 244,856,910 dollars. 

In California in 1919 there were 11,742 manufacturing establishments with 
an aggregate capital of 1,242,980,000 dollars, employing 40,714 salaried 
officials and 243,692 wage-earners (earning 305,207,000 dollars), using 
materials' co.sting 1,218,859,000 dollars, and giving an outiiut worth 

1.981.205.000 dollars. 

The coast and river fisheries are important, giving employment to 5,000 
persons. A year’s catch is thirty to forty million pounds, worth about 
4,000,000 dollars. Salmon is the most valuable variety of fish taken, but as 
many as one hundred and thirty different varieties of fish are found in the 
markets of San Francisco. 

Commerce and Transportation.~Tho chief commercial port of 
California is San Francisco, through which in the year ending June 30, 1922, 
the imports amounted to the value of 127,657,445 dollars, and the exports 
’ to 130,286,495 dollars. , i 

Railways have been built in California to tlie extent of 8,356 miles (1921) 
for steam roads and about 3,252 miles (192L) for electric railways. San 
Francisco is now 'the terminus of three trans-contiiiental railways. 

111 Seqdembcr, 1921, there '*^ere 103 savings banks in the State, and 
236 savings departments of departmental banks with 1,590,346 depositors 
who had to* their credit 898,871,966 dollars, being an average of 
565 dollars each depositor. 
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British ConsuBG eyieral at San Francisco. — H. B. Livingston. 

There are British Vice-Consuls at San Francisco, Los Angeles, and San 
Diego. 


Books of Reference* 

Reports of the various de])artment8 of State Government. California Blue Book. 
Saciaiwerito. 

Slaiistical Rr-iiorta of the California State Ik)ard of Af^rieulture, Sacramento. 

Reports of tiie Cliamber of Commerce of San Francisco. San Francisco. 

(Gertnido), California: an lutiinate llistorj'. London, 1914. 

Av^tin (Man) and Pai/ncr (Sutton), California : the Land of the Sun. London, 1014. 
Chapman {C, E ), 'Dio Founding ot Spani.^'h Calif<»rnia. New' York, 1916. 

CAase (J. Snif-aton) California Coast Trails. London. 1913. ^ 

Cowan {R. E.j, A BiMio-rajiltv of the llustor}' of California. San Francisco, 101 L 
Drury (Aubrey and ( 'alil« ■niia Tourist Guide and Handbook, Berkeley, 1913. 

Hittell (T. IL), History of California. San Fr|^ncisco, 18^5-95. 

Johnn>n (A. 'I.), California. An Englishman’s Impressions of the Golden State. 
Lomhiip 1913. 

Rickman (I B.), California Uttder Spain and Mexico. New York, 1911. 

/ioi/oe (d ), California. [In 'American Commonwealth' Series.] Bo.ston, 1886. 
Saunderx (C. F.), Under the Sky in California. London, 1914. 

Wood (Ruth K.), The Tourists’ California. New York, 1914. 


COLORADO. 

Government. — The State was admitted into the Union on Aug. 1, 
1876. The (Jeiieral A.ssembly consists of a Senate of 35 members 
elected for four years, one-half retiring every two “years, and of a House of 
Representatives of 65 members elected for two years. Sessions are biennial. 
Eligible to either House are all citizens of the United States male and 
female 25 years of ago and 12 months resident in the district for which 
they seek election. Qualilied as electors are all persons male and female 
(oxcejit criminals and imsane) 21 years of age who are citizens of the United 
States, and have resided in the State for 12 months immediately preceding 
the election. 

Governor . — William E, Sweet, 1923-1925 (6,000 dollars). 

Secretary of Slate . — Carl S. Milliken, 1923-1925. 

The State sends to the Federal Congress two Senators and 4 Represen- 
tatives. 

The State is divided into 63 counties. The State Capital is Denver, 

Area and Population. — Area 103,948 square miles (290 square 
miles being water). Indian reservations in 1921 covered an carca of 618 
sq. miles, with a population of 785. Census population on Jan. 1, 1920, 
939,629. 

Population in four census years ^vaa as follows : — 


T ears j 

White 1 

« 

Negro 


Total 

1 Per Sq. 

1 Mile 

I860 ! 

34,231 

46 


34,277 

0*3 

1900 ' 

631,130 

! * 8,570 


639,700 . 

5-2 

1910 1 

787,571 

11,453 

i 

• 

: 799,024 

7-7 

1920 

928,311 

M,318 

• 1 

1 939,629 

91 


^ Including Asiatics and Indians. In 1920, 201 Chinese and 1,383 Indians. 

2 M 
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In 1920 the population by sex and race was : — 



White 

1 Negro 

1 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male 

4'4,2J5 

i 

1 6 834 

1,918 

734 

492,731 

Female 

439,858 

1 5,484 

P07 

649 

440,898 

Total .... 

924,103 

11,318 

* 2,825 

1,.383 

039,629 


111 1922 the tbieigii-born white population nunjbered 110, 9h4 (12*4 per 
cent, of the total State popiilatinn) of whom 9,684 were Knglisli, 3,357 
Scottif-h, 0,191 Iriyh, 11,992 {10 3 per cent.) Oeinian. 16,669 {14*3 percent.) 
Russian, 12.579 (10'8 pur cent.) Italian, 10,112 Swedish, 7,621 Canadian, 
10,894 Mrxi< an. Denver, the capital, had a population in 1920 of 256,491, 
Pueblo, 43,050; Colorado S]irings, 30,105 ;Trini<iad, 10.906 ; Boulder, 11.006. 
Ol the total population in 1920, 48 2 per cent, were urban and 1*2 per cent. 
Negro. 

Religion and Instruction. — Roman Catholics outnumber other 
denominations, Methodists and Presbyterians ranking next, then Baptists 
and Coiigegatioualists. 

In 1922 the 2 938 public elementary and the 262 high schools had 
8,977 teacdiers with 272,693 enrolled pupils. Public school teachers 
are trained at the State Teachers’ College, which in 1922-23 had 100 
teachers and 6,211 stud(*nts Another Slate norn al sclionl has been 
established at Cunnison, having (in 1919) 38 teachers and 991 students. 
Public School I'Xpcuditure, ending dune 30, 1922, 19,579,543 dollars. 
For superior education there are several colleges. Colorado College, founded 
in 1874 at Colorado Springs, ha<l 65 profess* >rs and 700 students in 
1921 “22 ; tl)e University of Colorado, opened in 1877 at Boulder, had 200 
professors and 2,715 students. The University of Denver, founded by 
Territorial Charier in 1864, had 168 professors and teachers and 3,600 
studr-iits in 1922 23 ; the Chamberlin Ob.'servatoi y in University Tark stands 
at an altitude of 5.280 feet ah we sea-level There are also an Agricultural 
College, at Fort (’olliiis, with 107 teachers and 1,774 students in the main 
College, and 958 in Secondary Imtitiitions : and a School of Mines with 30 
toachem and 478 student^ in 1922. 

On .Inly 1. 1922, the numher of prisoners in penal in.stitutions was 
1,611, being 171 '4 i-er 10(3,000 of the pojmlation. 


Finance and Defence. — The revenue and expenditure for the 2 years 
ending Nov'cniber 30, 1922, was as follows : — 


On hand Deceniher 1, 1920 
Receipts in 1920-22 . 


Dollars 

2.121,493 

33,981,516 


Total Receipts 
Disbursements in 1920-^22. 


. 36,103,009 
. 33,981,516 


Balauce Dec. 3, 1922 


2,121,493 
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, The State debt on July 1, 1922 was 9,494,000 dollars. The assessment 
valuation for 1921 nniounteil to l,f*84,006,487 dollars. 

On June 30, 1921, the National Guard consisted of 51 officers and 774 
men. 

Production and Industry. — The number of farms in 1920 was 
59,934, with a total area of 24,462.000 acres, of which 7,744,757 acres were 
ini])rovid land 'the value of all farm* property in 1920 was 1,076,794,749 
dollars. By irrigation largo portions of the State have been brought under 
cultivation. 4'he Federal Government is now carrying out two reclamation 
projects airectiiig 193,000 acres. The chief crops are wheat (21,776,000 bushels 
in 1922), oats (4,625,000), maize (18,320,000 bushels), barley, potatoes, and 
groat quantities of hay. Fruit and vegetables are widely cultivated. Within 
the State stock-raising is older than husbandry; on danuary 1, 1922, the 
number of farm animals was : 421,000 h(ft-ses, 32,000 mules, 243,000 milch 
cows ; 1,375.000 other cattle, 1,954,000 sheep, 45.5,000 swine. The wool 
clip in 1921 yielded 6,839,000 pounds of wool. 4'he national forests in the 
Stjite have an area (June 30, 1921) of 13,290,3.54 acres. 

Colorado has great mining and smelting industries, coal (12,278,225 short 
tons in 1920; 9,130,000 short tons estimated output for 1921), and the ores 
of the precious metals being extensively worked. Tn 1921 the value of the 
g->ld output (355,4.59 ounces) was 7,^47,800 dollars ; the silver output was 
6,310,691 flue ounc* s valued at 6,310,694 dollars; tlie copper output was 
6, 592,. 598 I'ounds. Portland cement, mica, tungsten, bismuth, graphite, 
rose juaitz, and Huor.spar are also produced. 

The mamifactuiiiig industries of Colorado, a(;cording to the census of 
1919, employ a capital of 243,827,000 dollars; 2!G31 establishments with 
35,2.54 w'age-eariiers w’ho earned 42.975,000 dollars. Tliey gave an output 
valued at 275,622,000 dollars (an incrc.'ise of 101*4 per (;ent. over 1914), 
the value of law* material used being 174,870,000 dollars. 

There are largi* works for the smelting and retining of metals (iron, lead, 
copper, zinc) ; the chief base metals relincd are lead and zinc, but three- 
fourtlis of the value of the smelting products is for gold and silver. 

Denver is the centre of distribution for the live stock traffic of the Kocky 
Mountain States, 

In 1922, there were in the State 5,163 miles of main-track steam railway, 
and 469 miles of electric rail way .s. 

On December 29, 1922, there were 232 State banks with savings deposits 
amounting to 35,459,976 dollars. 


Books of Reference. 

The HepOrU of the v.arious Exeentive Depurtinents (State Treasurer, Ac.). Denver. 
Reports of the U.S. Gcoktgical Survey. Annif&l. Washington. 

Hritish Foreign Ottice Re]iorts. The Consular Reports for Chicago contain nmeh in- 
formation res)»eeting Colorado and Denver, Annual. I.ondon. 

Parsons (Eugene), Guide-hook to Colorado. Boston, 19H.— Making of Colorado. 
Chi (‘.ago, 1908. 

Smiley (.1 ) llistory^of Denver. Denver. 

Stone {Vf. F.), History of Colorado. Chicago, 1018. 
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CONNECTICUT. 

Qovernnient. — Conuecticut has been an organised commonwealth since 
1637. In 1639 a written constitution was adoi)ted wliich, it is claimed, was 
the first in the history of the world formed by a social compact. This was 
conlirmed by a charter from Charles II. in 1662, and replaced in 1818 by a 
State Constitution, framed tliat year by a constitutional convention. Con- 
nectic.nt was one of the thirteen original States of the Union. 

The General Assembly consists of a Senate and a House of Represen- 
tatives. All citizens (with necessary exceptions) 21 years of age, resident 
in the State f(jr a year and in the town for six months preceding 
tlio election, luivc the riglit of suffrage provided that they can read the 
Constitution in English. The Senate at present consists of 35 members, 
tlie House of Representatives of 258 inemljers. Members of each House are 
elected for tlie temi of two ycat^s, and each receives 300 dollars for that 
term and one mileage each way for each session, at the rate of 25 cents 
per mile. Legislative sessions are biennial. 

Governor , — Charles A. Templeton, 1923-25 (5,000 dollars). 

Secretary . — Donald J. Warner. 

The State is represented in the Federal Congress by two Senators and five 
Representatives. For local administration the State is divided info eight 
counties wliich are sub-divided into towns within wdiich are cities and 
boroughs. The State Capital is Hartford. 


Area, Population, and Instruction.— Area 4,965 square miles, 
(145 square miles being water). Census population on January 1, 1920, 
1,380,631, and in the last four census years as lollows • — 


Years 

White 1 

Negro 

Total 

Per 8q. 
Mile 

1840 

301,856 

8,122 

309,978 

64*3 

1900 ' 

803,191 

1 15,226 

908,420 

188-5 

1910 

1,099,582 

15,174 

1,114,756 

231-3 

1920 1 

1,359,685 

21,046 

1,380,631 

286*4 


i Including Asiatics aud Indians. 


The population by sex and colour in 1920 was : — 


1 

White 

Negro 

All Others 

i Total 

ale 1 

1)83,837 

W),778 

720 

695,335 

roinalc 

674,895 

10,268 

133 

685,296 

Total 

1 1,358, 7 3-2 

21,046 

853 

1,380,631 


In 1920 the foreign-born white population representing 27 ’3 percent, of 
the total State population, numbered 376,513 of whom 22,708 were English ; 
7,487 Scottish ; .46,464 (12T percent.) Iri^h ; 22,614 (6*0 percent.) German ; 
^38,719 (lO'Sper cent.) from Russia ; 46,623 Polish ; 17,697 Swedish ; 80,322 
'^(21 *3 per cent.) Italian. Of the total population (in 1920) 67 *8 per cent, were 
urban and 15 per cent. Negro. 

The chief towns are New Haven (with census ]iopulatiou on Jan. 1, 1920) 
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162,537; Bridgeport, 143,655 ; Hartford (capital), 138,036; Waterbury, 
91,715 ; New Britain, 59,316 ; Stamford, 35,096 ; Meriden, 29,867 ; New 
London, 25,688; Norwalk, 27,743; Norwich, 22,304; Torrington, 20,623; 
Bristol, 20,620 ; Danbury, 18,943 ; Ansonia, 17,643 ; and Middletown, 
13,638. 

Of the religious bodies the most important in order of strength are the 
Roman Catholic, Congregationalist, Protestant Episcopal, Methodist, and 
Baf)tist. ^ 

Elementary instruction is free for all children between the ages of 4 and 16 
years, and compulsory for all children between the ages of 7 and 16 years. 
In 1920-21 the 1,314 public elementary schools had 6,436 teachers with 
238,788 enrolled ymjuls. There were also 77 ]>ublic high schools with 1,224 
teachers and 29,087 pupils. The four normal schools had* (1921-22) 39 
teachers and 792 pupils, the 12 model scliools 105 teachers and 4,176 pupils. 
Total current expenditure on education 1^,723,885 dollars. Instruction in 
agriculture and the mechanic arts is provided at the Connecticut Agricultural 
College founded at Storrs in 1881 with 59 professors and 440 students in 
1921-22 ; its work is supplemented by the Storrs Agri'-ultural Experiment 
Station, and the Connecticut Agi’icultural Kx])eriment Station located at New 
Haven. Yale University, New Haven, founded in 1701, had, in 1921-22, 
in all departments, 753 ]>rofessors and teachers and 3,930 students. Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, fotindt^d in 1831, had, in 1921-22, 62 professors and 
teachers, and 540 students. Trinity College, Hartford, founded in 1824, 
ha<l (1921-22) 32 professors and teachers, and 263 students. Connecticut 
Coll' ge for Women had (1921-22) 46 teachers and 389 students. 

including private and ecclesiastical institutions, there were in the 
State on June 30, 1922, 119 benevolent estnblishnfcnts (exclusive of alms- 
houses). On June 30, 1922, the number of paupers in 62 almshouses was 
2,264, being 163*9 per 100,000 of the population, and of prisoners in penal 
institutions 7,691. The cost of State paupers for the liscal year ending 
June 30, 1922, was 165,975 dollars. 


Finance and Defence. — The total receipts and expenditure for the 
fiscal year ending Juno 30, 1922, were : — 


Dollars 


Cash balance, July 1, 1921. 
Receipts, 1921-22 
Temporary Loans 
Stute Bonds sold 


86,008 

20,794,735 

500,000 

2,000,000 


Total 

” Disbursements, 1 921-22 


23,380,743 

22,187,810 


Balance, July 1, 1922 . . . . 1,192,933 

♦ Includes l,7rj0,000 dollars i>aymciit of teni]. ovary loans. 


The assessed value of property in October 1921 was 1,946,242,385 dollars ; 
the funded debt, 16.291,100 dollars 

The National Guard on June 30, 1921, consisted of 140 officers and 2,727 
enlisted men. 

Production and Industry. — In 1920, the state had 22,655 farms 
with a total area of 1,898,980 acres, ot which 701,086 acres were improved' 
land. Total value of all farm property in 1920 was 226,991, 6 17*dollar3. In 
1922, besides other agricultural products, tobacco was produced to the amount 
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of 35,000,000 pounds, the area under the crop having been 28,000 acres. On 
January 1, 1921, the State h.«d 39,000 horses, 22,000 sheep, 78,000 pigs, 
117,000 milch cows, and 80,000 other cattle. The wool clip in 1921 
amounted to 57,000 Ihs. 

The State has some mineral resources, })rodu(*ing iron ore, granite, trap- 
rock and limestone, clay products (bricks, tiles, pottery), crystalline quartz 
and infusorial earth are also worke^l in the State. 

According to the census <»f manufactures of 1919 there were in Con- 
necticut 4,872 manufacturing establishments with an aggregate capital 
amounting to 1,341,324,000 dollars, employing 41,441 salaried otiicials and on 
the average 292,672 wage-earners, who earned 324.6 h 2,000 dolhirs The cost 
of tlie raw material used annually was 685,937.199 dollars and the value of 
the out])Ut was 1,392,431,620 dollars (au increase of 155*3 per cent, over 1914). 

In 1921 there were 1,001 miles of sWam railroad track in Connecticut, 
besides 1,562 miles of electric raili; ay track. 

The total amount of deposits in ‘^O mutual savings banks on October 1, 
1921, was 415,215,689 dollars, nnd the depositors numbered 733,961 ; which 
is 565*71 dollars to each depositor. 


Books of Reference. 

The Reports of the vari(*u8 Executive Departiuents of the State. 

The Register and Manual of Connecticut. Annual. Hartford. 

Connec ticut Colonial Records. Id30-1776. 15 vols. 

Conncctieul State Records, 177*i~17bO. 2 vols 

Andrews (C. M,). The River Towns of Connecticut. Baltimore, ]SS9. 

Bacon (E.M.), I he Conn*><*tjeut River. London and NVw York, 190f>. 

Clark (Q. L.), A History of Connecticut, its Peoples and Institutions, New York and 
London, 1014. 

HollUler (G. H.), The History of Connecticut from the First Settlement of the Colony 
to the adojition of tl»e jtrrseut Constitution. 2 vols. New Haven, 1K55. 

Johnston (A.), Connecticut, (In ‘American Coiuinon wealths xSeries.] Boston, Ma.ss. 
Loomis (Dwight) and Calhoun{J. Gilbert), Judicial and Civil Histniy ol’ Connecticut, 
Bostfui, 1^05. 

Mead (N. P.)., Connecticut as a Corporate Colony. Lancaster, lOOd. 

Aforpaa (Forrest), Connecticut as a Ct>lony and Sinte. 4 vols. Hartford, 1904. 

PurceU (\l. J,). Connecticut in Transition. London, 1918. 

SanJ'ord {Vj. B.), A Historv of Connecticut, ILurtfonl, ls89. 

StfAner (B C ), History of Slavery in Connecticut. Baltimore, 1S93.— ni.‘'toiy of 
Education in Connecticut. Washington, 1893. 

Trumbull (lieny.iinhi), A Complete Hist 'ry of Connecticut. 2 vols. New London, 1898. 
Trumbull (J. Hammond), Memorial History of Hartford County, Connecticut. 2 vols. 
Boston, 1880. 


DELAWARE. 

Government. — Delaware is one of the thirteen original States of the 
Union. The General As.sembly consists of, a Senate of 17 members 
elected for four years and a House of Kepresontatives of 35 members elected 
for two years. Senators must {>e 27 years of age, and Re])resentatives 24 ; 
both uuist be citizens who have resided tlft'ee years in the State, and one 
year immediately preceding the election, in the electoral district. 

With necessary exceptions all citizens, registered as voters, who have 
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reaided in the State one year, in the county three months, and in tlie distHct 30 
days next preceding the election have the right to vote. But no person 
who shall attain the age of 21 after the year 1900 has the right to vote unless 
he is able to read English and to write his name : United States soldiers and 
sailors merely stationed in the State are not considered resident 

Delaware is represented in Congress by two Senators and one Representative. 

Governor , — William D. Denney, 1921-25. (4,000 dollars. ) 

Secretary of State , — Alden R. Bensotj 

The State capital is Dover (po 2 >ulation 4,042 in 1920) Delaware is 
divided into three counties. 

Area, Population, Instruction,— Area 2,370 square nnles (405 square 
miles being water). Census j^ojmlation on Jan. 1, 1920, 223,003, and in the 
last four census years as lollows: — 


Years 

White 1 

Negro 

Total 

j Per 854^. mile 

1800 

49,852 

14,421 

64,273 

32*7 

1900 

154,038 

30,697 

184,735 

94*0 

1910 

171,141 

31,181 

202,322 

103*0 

1920 

192,662 

30,341 

223,003 

113*5 


J Including Indians and Asiatics. 


In 1920 the jiojnilation by sex and colour was : — 


- 

White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

1 Indiau 

Toral 

Male 

93,049 

15,656 

49 

; 2 ! 

113,755 

Female . 

94, .566 

14,680 

2 

i j 

109, -MS 

Total 

1 192,616 

30,335 

51 

I ^ 

223,003 


The foreigii-born whites, 1920 (8*9 percent, of the lotal State |»opu]ation), 
numbered 19,810, of whom 2,895 (14*6 per cent.) were Irish, 1,632 (8’2 per 
cent.) Cerman, 1,497 (7*6 ]'er cent ) English, 4,136 <20 '9 per cent.) Italian, 
3,847 (19 4 per cent.) Polish niid 2,244 (11 3 2 ^er cent.) Russian. 

The largest city in the State is Wilmington, with a census population 
of 110,168 in 1920 Other towns (1920), Dover, 4,042; Milford. 2,703. Of 
the total population in 1920, 64 ’2 per cent, were urban and 13 6 percent. 
Negro. 

The most numerous denominations of the State are : Methodist, Roman 
Catholic, Presbyterian, Episcopalian, and Baptist. 

The State has free public schools and compulsory school attendance, 
separate schools b^ng provided for white and coloured children In 1919~20, 
the 446 public schools had 961 teachers and 37,135 enrolled pupils. The 26 
high sokooD had 173 teach (?rs and 3.046 pupils. Total expenditure for school* 
purposes, 1,738,884 dollars. The State has two normal schools, agi’i 
cultural and mechanical collegQ^ and at ^Pew’ark, Delaware College, founded 
in 1834, having, in 1919, 62 professors and 296 students. ^ A college for 
coloured stndents at Dover has 6 professors and 136 students* 
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Finance and Defence.— For year ending January 13, 1922, the 

receipts and disbursements of the State General Fund were : — 


Dollars 

Cash in hand, January 12, 1921 . . 99.866 

Receipts 1921-22 .... 5,640,823 


Total 5,740,679 

Expenditure, 1921-22 ^ . . . 5,454,877 


Cash in hand January 13, 1922 . 285,802 


On Januaiy 10, 1922, tlic outstanding debt amounted to 4,880,785 
dollars. 

The National Guard on June ^30, 1921 consisted of 27 olTicers and 464 
enlisted men. 

Production and Industry. — Delaware is mainly an agricultural State, 
85 per cent, of the land being in farms, which in 1920 numbered 10,140, 
and had a total area of 944,511 acres, 653,052 acres being improved land. 
The total value of all farm property in 11^20 was 80,137.614 dollars. The 
chiet crops arc maize and wheat, but fruit and tomato-growing are important, 
about 16,000 acres are devoted to tomatoes. Delaware stands second in the 
States of the Union in the quantity of tomatoes pack' d. On January 1, 
1921, the State had 33,000 horses, 6,000 mules, 8,000 sheep, 68,000 
pigs, 45,000 milch cows, and 22,000 other cattle. The wool clip in 1921 
yielded 16,000 pounds. ^ 

The Stiite has oyster and other fisheries which are receiving increasing 
attention. 

The mineral resources of Delaware are not extensive, consisting chiefly 
of clay products, stone, sand and gravel. 

The capital inv^^sted in manulacturitig industries in the State in 1919 
amounted to 148,208,000 dollars; the salaried em]doyees numfered 3,344 
and the wage-earner.s 29,035 (lh(3 latter earning 37, 265, ('00 dollars) ; the 
cost of materials used was 85,433,000 dollars, and the output was valued 
at 166,073,000 dollars (an increase of 194 6 percent, over 1914). 

The leather output comprised 11,005,292 goatskins valued at 10,232,463 
dollars. Other industries are fruit-canning, and the manufacture of hosiery 
and knitted goods. 

In 1921 the length of steam railway in the State was 335 miles, besides 
158 miles of electric street railway track. 

There is an active coastwise trade, particularly with New York, which i.s 
connected witli Wilmington by a line of steamers. Chesa})eake Bay and 
Delaware Bay are connected by a canal. There is some foreign coinracrce 
direct through Wilmington. 

In 1921, there ^ere 2 mutual savings banks in the State, with 43,416 
depositors who had to their credit 19,238,000 dollars, being 443T1 dollars 
to each depositor. , 


Books of Beference. 


OonstitutioD of Delaware adopted in Convention June 4, 1897. 
1918. 

Reports of the various Executive Departments. 


Republished, Dover, 
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Conrad (H«nry C.), History of Delaware. Wilmington, 1908. 
8charf(J.)y History of Delaware. 2 vols. Philadelphia, 1888. 


DISTRICT OF 'COLUMBIA. 

Government. — The District of Columbia is the seat of Governmout of 
the United States, and consists of an area of approximately ;iixty-nine and 
one-quarter square miles, which was ceded by the State of Maryland to the 
United States as a site for the National Capital. It was established under 
the authority and direction of Acts of Congress approved July 16, 1790, 
and March 3, 1791, which were passed to give effect to a clause in the 
eighth section of the first article of the Constitution of the United States, 
giving Congress the power : — 

‘ To exercise exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever over such district (not ex- 
ceeding ten miles 8<piare) as may, by cession of particular States and the acceptance 
of Congress, become the scat of the Government of the United States, and to exercise 
like authority over all places purchased, by the consent of the legislature of the State 
in whifh the same shall be, for the erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, dockyards, 
and other needful buildings.’ 

The authority of the United States over it became vested on the first 
Monday of December, 1800. 

The present form of local government, which* dates from July 1, 1878, 
is a municipal corporation, and is administered by a board of three 
Commissioners having in general equal powers and duties. Two of these 
Commissioners are appointed from civil life by the President of the United 
States, and confirmed by the Senate of the United States, for a term of 
three years eacli. The other Commissioner is detailed from time to time 
by the President of the United States fr<»m the Engineer Corps of 
the United States Army, to continue as such during the President’s pleasure. 
This Commissioner is selected from among the captains or officers of higher 
grade having served at least fifteen years in the Corps of Engineors of 
the Army of the United States. The Commissioners are in a general way 
vested with jurisdiction covering ^11 the ordinary features of municipal 
government, except that the Congress of the United States, only, has 
authority to enact legislation and appropriate money for the municipal 
expenses. Congress lias, by sundry statutes, empowered tlie commissioners 
to make and enforce reasonahlo and usual police regulations for the pro- 
tection of lives, health, quiet, Ac,, of all persons, and the protection of all 
property within the District, and otlier regulations of a municipal nature. 
The Commissioners have also been constituted a ‘Public Utilities Com- 
mission. ’ 

Secretary to th\ Board of Commissioners, — Daniel E. Garges. 

Area and Population* — The area of the District of Columbia originally ** 
was 100 square miles, but by the retrocession to the &tate of Virginia, 
in the year 1846, of the portion derived %-om that State, was reduced to 
69*246 square miles, 60 01 of which are land. 

Census population January 1, 1920 was 437,571. 
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The population at the date of each of the Federal Censuses was as 
follows: — 


Years 

Wliite* 

Ni-gro 

Total 

Per Sq. 
Mile 

Y ears 

Wliite » 

Ne^ro 

Total 

Per aq. 
Milo 

1870 

Ss,29() 

48,404 

131,700 

2,270 7 

1900 

192,016 

80,702 

278,718 1 

J 

4,045 3 

IbSO j 

Uh,0-28 

j 59,506 

177,024 

3.062*5 

1910 

236,621 

94,446 

j 331,009 

5,517-8 

1890 

j 154,820 ^ 

i 75,572 

230,392 

.8,972 3 ! 

1920 

i 327,605 

! 

1( ‘9,066 

1 437,571 

1 

1 

7, 2^2*9 


> Jncludinj:,' Indians and Asiatics. 


By sox and race the population of 1920 was thus distributed : — 



White 

! Negro 

1 

Asiatic 

Iinlian 

Total 

Male 

152,031 

1 

j 50,855 

637 

20 

203,543 

Female 

171,829 

59,111 

71 

! 

i 17 

1 234,028 

Total . 

•VO, 800 

: 109,900 

1 

708 

37 

1 

j 437,571 


In 1920, 25*1 per cent, of the total population was Necro, while of the 
28,648 foreign- horn white population, representing 6’6 per cent, of the total 
State population, 2,990 (10 '5 per cent.) were English, 4,320 (15'1 per lent.) 
Irish, 3,38-" {11*8 per cent.) German, 5,181 (18*1 per cent.) Russian, 3,764 
(13*2 per cent.) Italian, and 1,689 (6 '9 per cent.) Canadian. 

A portion of the District of (>>lnmbia embracing 6,654 acres is known as 
the City of Washington, ‘The Federal Capital ’ But that name is, and has 
been since February 11, 1895, a geogmphiral distinction only, as the territory 
it in< ludes is not a municipality separate from the rest of the District, but is 
subject to the same government in every respect. 

Religion and Instruction* — The most numerous religious bodies are : 
Roman Catholhr, Baptist, Methodist, Protestant- Episcopal, Presbyterian, 
Lutheran, and Christian Science. 

The public schools of the District in 1921 had 1,581 white teachers 
and 48,058 whitepnpils, and 719 Negro teachers and 21,483 Negi’oor coloured 
pupils. Total numbt r of pupils, 69,541. There were 9 public high schools 
with 440 teachers ami 10,500 pupils; and 26 private schools with 2,500 
pupils. For the instruction of teachers there were 2 public normal schools 
with 30 teachers and 250 pupils. Total expenditure da public education 
(1921), 4,797,944 dollars, exclusive of repairs and permanent improvements. 

Sufierior education is given in Georgetown University, an institution under 
the management of the Jesuit Order, founded in 1795 ; it has 257 professors 
and 2,712 students: the GeoiVe Washington University, non* sectarian, 
founded in 1821, has 280 instructors, and 4,632 students ; the Howard 
University, principally angagod in tho highetr education of Negroes, was 
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founded in 1867, and has 168 instructors and 1,954 pupils ; the Catholic 
University, a post-graduate institution, was founded in 1884, and has 90 
pi'ofessors ami 1,835 students ; the Aineriean University has 48 instructors 
and 315 studcjits. 


Finance and Defence» — revenues of the Distrn t are derived from 
the gdieral real property tax, taxes on corporations and companies, and 
lieences for various businesses and froiy appropiintioiis by the United States, 
of approxiniatei V three-sevenths of the total revenues. 

In 192‘^ the finance of the District of Columbia was as follows : — 


Balamee, July 1, 1921 
Receipts, 1921-22 . 

Total 

Disbursements, 1921-22 


Dollarfi 

8,563.826 

22,915,798 


31,479,624 

22,929,020 


Balance, July 1, 1922 


8,550,604 


The net bonded debt at the end of the financit»l year 1922 amounted to 
156,234 dollars. The District of Columbia has no other debt. 

In 1921 the assessed valuation of the real proj.erly within the municipality 
amounted to 472,874,209 dollars; and of tangible personal property such 
as furniture, horses, w’agous, shi}»s, etc., 119,826,184 dollars, and intangible 
perton.'il property .''Uch as stocks, bonds, etc., 335,749,819 dollars; total 
928,450.212 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1921, consisted of 19 officer and 313 
enlisted men. 


Production and Industry- — The District has considerable imlustries, 
the products of which are mainly for local consumption. The United States 
census of manufacture.-^ in 1921 showed that the salaried olUcials, superin- 
tendents, managers ami clerks numbered 2,941 ; and the average number of 
way e- t amers employed timing the year wa.s 8,536; the raw material used 
cost 28,865,000 dollars, and the output was valneJ at 67,629,000 dollars. 

Within the District are 388 miles (1921) of electric street railway track, 
as single track. 

On June 80, 1922, there were in the District 50 national banks, trust 
companies ami savings banks. Their aggregate resources and liabilities 
balanced at 233,512,( 00 dollars. Their paid-in cajiital stock stood at 

21.614.000 doliais : surplus funds at 12 450,000 dollars ; individual deposits 
at 170,010,000 dollars ; United States de[)Osits at 805,000 dollars; national 
hank notes outstanding, 5,694,000 dollars; and loans and discounts at 

122.271.000 dollars. 


Books of Reference. 

Reports of the Coinmis.sioners of the District of Columbia. Washington. 
i?r 2 /an (W. B ), A History of the National Capitol. Vol. I , 1700-1814. New York, 1914.- 
~Vol. II , 1815-187-^. New York, 1910. 

(Jonat' an). Tlie Ten Milc.s Hpiiare. Wa.shington, 1830. 

Force (Wm. Q.), Picture of Wa.slyngton. Washington, 1845. 

JaeHon (Kio ard), The Chronicie-* of Georgetown. 

Tindall (Wm.), Standard History of the City of Washington. Wash'fngton. 1014, 
Toicnsend (George Alfred), Washington, Outside and Inside. 
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FLORIDA. 

Government. — On March 27, 1513, Florida was discovered by Juan 
Ponce de Leon, a Spanish soldier and adventurer, who landing on Easter 
Sunday (Pascua Florida or Feast of B’lowers) called the place Florida. 
It was claimed by Spain until 1763, then ceded to England ; back to Spain 
in 1784, and to the United Stares in 1819. Florida was admitted into the 
•Union on March 3, 1845. The preswit constitution dates from 1887. The 
State Legislature consists of a Senate of 32 members, and House of Repre- 
sentatives with 84 members. Sessions are held biennially, and are limited 
to 60 days. Senators are elected for four years, Representatives for two, the 
Senate being reviewed by one-lialr every two years. 

Governor . — Cary A. Hardee, 1921-25 (6,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State. — H. C. Crawford. 

The State Capital is Tallahassee (population 5,637 in 1920). The State is 
divided into 61 counties. 

Area and Population. — Area 58,666 square miles, including 3,805 
square miles of water. The Indian reservations had an aiea in 1921 of 36 
square miles, and a population of 452. 

Census population on January 1, 1920, 968,470. Population in census 
years as follows ; — 


Years 

White 1 

Negro . 

Total 

, Per Sq. Mile 

1880 

112,803 • 

126,690 

269,493 


4-9 

1910 

443,950 

308,669 

752,619 


137 

1915 

559,787 

360,394 

920,181 


157 

1920 

1 638,983 

329,487 ; 

968,470 


17*7 


i riicludiiig IndiHiis and Asiatics. 



In 1920 the population by 

sex and birth 

was as follows : — 



White 

Negro i 

Asiatic | 

Indians 

Total 

Male 

. . . 327,644 

167,156 1 

249 

271 

495,320 

Female , 

. . . 310,509 

162,331 

63 : 

247 

473,150 

Total . . 038,153 

j 329,487 : 

312 i 

518 

968,470 


Of the total, the foreign-born white, 1920 (4 ‘4 per cent, of the tobil 
State populatif)n), numbered 43,008, of whom 8,700 (20*3 per cent. ) were 
from the West Indies, 4,451 (10 3 per cent.) from England, 1,304 from 
Ireland, 1,068 from Scotland, 3,534 from Germany, 4,745 from Italy, 4,121 
•from Canada, and 4,091 from Spain. Tho largest cities fn tlie State are: 
Jacksonville with a census population of 91,558 in 1920 ; Tampa, 51,608 ; 
•Pensacola, 31,035; Miami, 29,571 ; Key We§t, 18,749. Of the total 
joopulation in 1920, 367 per cent, were urban, and 34 per cent. Negro. 

• Religion and Instruction?^ Of the #hurch members of the state 
41*6 per cent, ere Baptist, and 37*2 per cent. Methodist. Others are chiefly 
Roman Catholics, Protestant Episcopalians, and Presbyterians. 
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Attendance at school is compulsory. There are no provisions as to 
religious instmction in public schools. Separate schools are provided for 
white and coloured children. 

In 1920 the 2,584 public elementary schools had 6,296 teachers 
and 212,465 enrolled pupils. In *125 public high schools there were 
525 teachers and 12,695 pupils in 1920. Total expenditure on education 
(1920), 7,003,188 dollars. The State provides higher education in 
a University of the State of Florida.at Gainesville (rounded 1884) with, 
(1922) 60 ])roft\ssors and 1,060 students, and a State College for Women 
(founded at Tallahassee in 1905), with 784 students ; Rollins College at 
W inter Park (founded 1885) has 31 professors and 370 students. There is 
also the John B. Stetson (Baptist) University at I)e I. and (founded in 1887), 
with 40 professors and 643 students. 

Finance and Defence.— For the y^ar 1921 the receipts and disburse- 
ments amounted to the following sums : — 

Dollars 

Balance Jan. 1, 1921 ..... 2,270,950 

Receipts in 1921 8,552,405 

Total 10,823,355 

Disbursements in 1921 ..... 9,127,882 

Balance Jan. 1, 1922 1,695,473 

On January 1, 1922, the public debt of the State consisted of refunding 
bonds to the amount of 601, 56T dollars at threi per cent, interest, all of 
which were held by State educational funds. The assessed value of real 
property for 1920 is 253,785,338 dollars ; for personal ])iopeity, 104,664,992 
dollars ; railroad and telegraph property, 51.138,608 dollars ; making a total 
for 1920 of 409,588,938 dollars. 

On June 30, 1921, the National Guard consisted of 61 officers and 1,180 
enlisted men. 

Production and Industry. — Florida is largely a peninsula stretching 
from north to south, between the Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico. 
Agriculture is pursued generally in all parts of the State. In 1920 there 
were 54,005 farms, with a total acreage of 6,046,691, of which 2,297,271 acres 
were im^noved. Total value of all farm property in 1920, 330,301,717 dollars. 
The chief products are i)ineapj)lcs and oranges, the former fruit being grown 
almost nowhere else in the United States. Other crops arc tobacco, 3,300,000 
]>oiinds in 1922 ; rice, 75,000 bushels in 1922 ; besides maize, oats and peas. 
In 1922 the cotton area was 124,000 acres, and the yield 25,000 bales, valued 
at 2,875,000 dollars. On January 1, 1921, the State had 58,000 horses, 
40,000 mules, 89,000 sheep, 1,493,000 pigs, 156,000 milch cows, and 917,000 
other cattle The wool clip in 1921 yielded 150,000 lb. The total forest area 
on June 30, 1921, was 317,511 acres. 

The chief mineral product is phosphate rock ; fullers’ earth, lime, and 
mineral waters are also produced. 

Florida, wdth its long coast line, has extensive fisheries. The chief fishery^ 
products are shad, red snappers, mullet, turtles, and sponges, of which 
Florida has almost a monopoly. Pensacola is said to be the most important 
fresh fish market on the Gulft From this poit tar, resin, and turpentiile 
are exported to the value of over 500,000^. sterling annually, and also cotton 
(1,806,000^.), tobacco, and phosphate produced in other States, 
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The manufacturing industries oi Florida in the year 1919 had 2,382 
establishments, with a cajutal invested of 206,294,000 dollars ; the average 
number of wage-earners was 74,415 : the amount paid in wages was 67,433,000 
dollars. Tho value of the raw material used was 92,680,000 dollars, and the 
outimt was valued at 213,327,000 dollars (an increase of 163 ])ercent. over 
1914). 

IMie tobacco industries are pros{>erous, and Key West and Tampa com 
^pete with Cuba in the manufacture jjf fine cigars. 

The State has facilities for transportation both by land and water. A 
large trade is carried on through Pensacola, where the domestic exports 
were principally cottons ; other merchandise being forest products, phosphate, 
tobacco, wheat, flour, kc. The harbour channel is now 30 feet deep at low 
tide. In 192f ibevo were 5,212 miles of steam railway, and 197 miles of 
electric railway. The Atbintic Coast Line is the lending railroad. 

In 1^20 there were 3 saving.s ^^rnnks in the State, with 6,931 deyiodtors 
who liad to their credit 1,486,609 dollars, being 214*10 dollars to each 
depositor. 

Books of Reference. 

Tlie Reports of the various Executive Departineuts 

Afialo (K. G.), Sunshiiu^, aud Hpori in Floriila and the West Indies. I.oudori, 1007. 

jHivia (W. W.), The Civil War and Kecorstruction in Florida. New Yoik aiul Loudon, 
lOUL 

/Tri'iKT/i (B. T.), Historical Collei'tion.H of l.oinsiann and Florida. New VorU, 1869. 

{li. M.), Geo^'rapliy of Cential Florida. 'J'allahassee, 1921. 

Parkinan(V.) The French I’ioio'crM in North Ameru-a. 

Simpson {C. T.), In Low’er Florida Wilds. New York, 1920. 


GEORGIA 

Government.-'-Tlie colony of Georgia (so named from George II.) w'as 
founded in 1733. Georgia entered the Union as one of the thirteen original 
States. 

The General Assembly con.sists of a Senate of 51 members and a House of 
Representatives of 193 members. Both Senators and Iteprescntativos are 
elected for two years. Legislative Sessions are annual and limited to 50 days. 
There is manhood suffrage, but residence and United States citizensbi]) are 
required. The State is represented in Congress by two Senators and 12 
Re])roseutatives. 

Governor, — C. M. Walker, 1923-1925 (7,500 dollars). 

Fjccrctary, — G, \j. McLendon. 

Georgia is divided into 155 counties. The State Capital is Atlanta. 


Area and Population.— Area 59,265 square miles, of which 540 squai^e 
miles are water. Populaiion on J.anuary 1, 1920, 2,895,832 (census). 


i 

Years 

1 Wltite^ 

1 Negro 

Total 

• 

j Per 8<]. Mile 

, 1800 

102,261 

60,425 

,162,686 

i 

2*8 

1900 

i 1,U1,518 

1,034,813 

2,216,331 

37 '6 

1910 

1,432,234 

1,^6,987 

2,609,121 

44-4 

• 1920 

1,689,467 

1,206,365 

• 2,895,832 

49 3 


Including Indians and Asialics. 
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In 1920 the population by sex and birth was : — 


- 

1 

I Wliito 

! Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male 

. ' 8.54,109 

, 590,443 

I 

203 

68 

1,444,823 

f’emale 

. 1 83.5,00.5 

615,922 

* 

25 

n 

1.451,009 

Total 

. 11,689,114 

i 1,206,365 

228 

125 

j2, 895, 832 


or the total population (1920) repioaonling 0-6 ]/cr rent, of tho 

total S^ate ]) 0 ])ulation) were foreign -born white, of whom 1,9:36 (12 per cent.) 
were from Germany, 1,112 from Ireland,, 1,593 from fhigland, 1,473 (9 per 
cent.) trom Greece, and 3,452 (21*3 j)cr cent.) from Russia. The largest 
cities in the State are Atlanta (capital) Avith cciisirs population (1920) of 
200,616; Savannah, 83,252 ; Macon, 52,995; Augusta, 52,548; Columbus, 
31,125. Of the total popidation in 1920, 25*1 per cent, were urban, and 
41*7 per cent. Negro. 

Religion and Instruction. — Baptists and Methodists predominate, 
Baptists having more than half of the religious membership of the State. 

Since 1916 education has been compulsory. At the head of tlicj State school 
sysb i.i is a State Superintendent of Schools, elected by the people for two years. 
In 1921 the 6,614 [>ublic elcnniiitary schools had 676.444 enrolled pupils 
and 13,810 tc^achors, while the 1,603 public high'gchools had 53,020 pu]»ils 
and 2,267 teachers. Three public normal schools had 118 teachers and 2,406 
pu])ils in 1921-22. Total expenditure for education (1921), 17,964,678 
dollars. 

For higher education the more important State institutions are as 
follows : — 


Begun 

Institutions 

' Professors 

1 (1921-22) 

Students 

(1921-22) 

1801 

University of Georgia, Athens 

. ' 70 

1,878 

1888 

Georgia School of Technology . 

. i 134 i 

2,5 ?5 

1872 j 

North Georgia Agricultural College . 

10 1 

1.56 


Finance and Defence. — The amounts received and disbursed in the 
year 1920 are stited as follows : — 


Balance, Jannary 1, 1920 
Receipts in 1920 


Dollars 

1,171,285 

19,145,325 


'Total, 1920 
Disbursements, 1920 


20,316,610 

19,036,777 


Balance, January 1, 1921 


1,279,833 


On January 1 1920, the bonded debt of the State amounted to 5,818,202 
dollars, including an unfunded debt of 90,202 dollars on which interest at 
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seve’n per cent, per annum was paid to the University trustees. According 
to the Council of the Corporation of Foreign Bondholders the State has a 
defaulted debt estimaicd at 113,000,000 dollars. The assessed valuation of 
real and personal property in 1921 amounted to 1,346.882,681 dollars. 

The N.ttional Guard on June 30, 1921, consisietl of 100 officers and 1,922 
enlisted men. 

, Production and Industry.-- jn 1920 there were 310,732 farms in the 
State, having an area of 25,441,061 acres, ol which 13,055,209 acres were 
imf)roved land. Total value of all farm property in 1920 was 1,356,685,196 
dollars ; 41 per cent, of the farms are operated by Negroes, and 86 per cent, 
of Negro farms arc rented. The Negro farmers raise little but cotton, in the 
production of which Georgia ranks second among the States, while it is the 
largest producer of sea-island cotton. For 1922 the cotton yield was 

725.000 bales as against 787,000 bales in 1921, tlie area under cultivation 
being 3,466,000 acres and the value of the yield 86,638,000 dollars. In the 
northern part of the State tlie cultivation of cereals is of importance, corn being 
grown on live times the area of other cereals. The yield of corn (maize) in the 
State in 1922 was 52,620,000 bushels. Oats and wlieat ate also grown, while 
lice is an )m])ortant product of coast counties (72,000 bushels in 1922). 
The growth of sugar cane is increasing. Forests of pines, &c., cover 

42.000 s(). miles. On January 1, 1921, the farm animals were 132,000 
horses, 347,000 mules, 47o,000 niilcli cows, 763,000 other cattle, 119,000 
sheep, 3,102,000 swine. The wool clip in 1921 yielded 160,000 lb. 

The iislieries of the State are of some importance, esp)ccially the oyster and 
shad fisheries. 

The State lias variech mineral resources: gold, silver, coal, iron, and 
manganese ores, iron ])yrit('3, bauxite, graphite, lime, ochre, infusorial earth, 
natural cement, talc and soap.stone, marble and other quarries, and mineral 
springs being Avorked, but none to a groat extent. The marble of Georgia 
has a high reimtalion all over the vStates. The clay-working industries 
(bricks, tiles, pottery) are also important. 

In 1919 Georgia liad 4,803 manufacturing establislinients with a total 
capital of 448,700,000 dollars, emjiloying 12,795 salaried ollieials and 123,441 
wage earners, using material costing 440,490,000 dollars, and giving an 
output worth 693,237,000 dollars. The amount of wages paid was 

101.180.000 dollars. 

On August 31, 1921, there were 2,640,800 active spindles in the State, 
consuming 614,079 bales of cotton. 

The means of transportation by sea and land are ample. The })iincipal 
port is Savannah, which has 8 miles of river frontage, and which, by harbour 
improvements, is to be made accessible to vessels ot large tonnage. The river 
is being deepened, and now has a mean low water depth of 26 feet, and 
a depth of 32 at high tide on the bar. From this port in 1921-22 the imports 
amounted to 9,960,958 dollars, and the exports to 74,300,519 dollars, 
chiefly cotton, cotton seed, and meal and cake of cotton seed, besides 
turpentine and lumber. 

The steam railways in the State have a length (192'x) of 7,326 miles, 
,he.side 478 miles (1921) of electric railway. 

In 1918, Georgia had 23 savings banks with 48,000 depjositors who had 
to their credit 11,874,016 dollars, being 247 '38 dollars to each depositor. 

British Consul at Savannah . — Arthur M.' Brookfield, 

There is a British Vice-Consul at Brunswick and Darien. 
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Books of Reference. 

The Reports of the Various Executive Departments. 

Harris, (Joel Chandler), Georgia. New York, 1896. 

Jones (Char I e.s C.), History of Georgia. 2 vols Boston, 1883. 

(Lucian Lamar), Georgia's Landmarks, Memorials and Legends. 2 vols, Atlanta, 

11*13. 

Men of Marl: in Georgia. 7 vols. Atlanta, 1910. 

PhtWipa (Ulrich B.), (icorgia. In ‘ American Commonwealths' Series. Boston, Mass. 
1907. 

WegsKn (O.) Bibliography of Georgia, 1911. 

(George), Historical Collections of Georgia. New York, 1854. 


IDAHO. 

Govcmment. — Itlaho was admitted Into the Union on July 3, 1890. 
The Legislature lor 1921-1922 consists of a Senate of 44 members, and a House 
of Representatives of 54 members, all the legislators being elected for two 
years. Sessions are held biennially. The electorate of the State consists of 
citizens, both male and female, over the age of 21 years, who have resided 
in the State over six months. The State is represented in Congress by two 
Senators and two Representatives. 

Governor . — Cliarles C. Moore, 1923-25 (5,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — Robert 0. Jones. 

The State is divided into 44 counties. The capital is Boise (census 
popuiatioij, 21,393 in 1920). Pocatello had a population of 15,001 in 1920. 

Area, Population, Religion, Instruction.— Area 83,888 square 
miles, of which 634 square miles are water. Area of Indian reservations in 
1921, 85 square miles, with a population of 4, 017. In the last 5censu8years 
the total po[)ulation was : — 


Years. [ 

Wliite.» 

Negro. 

1 Total. j PerSq. Mile. 

1880 j 

32,557 

53 

. 32, (UO 1 

O'l 

1S90 j 

88,347 

201 

i 8^,548 

11 

1900 t 

161,479 

293 

i 161,772 ! 

P9 

1910 ! 

324,943 

651 

1 325,591 1 

3 9 

1920 j 

430,946 

920 

431,860 ! 

5 ‘2 


* Including Indians and Asiatics. 


In 1920 the population by sex 

and birth 

was : — 



White. ! 

1 

Negro 1 

Asiatic 1 Indian 

Total 

Male 

230,136 i 

1 

585 1 

1,621 1,677 

233.919 

i'emale 

195,533 

336 j 

659 1,521 

197,947 

ToUl . . .* 

425,668 i 

1 

920 j 

2,180 3,098 

431,866 


Of the total population 38,963 (9 per cent, of the total) foreign-born 
white, 4,451 being English, 4,1^ German,^4,954 Canadian, 5,112 Swedish,* 
2,482 Norwegian, and 1,410 Irish. Of the total population in 1920, 27*6 
per cent, were urban and 0*2 per cent. Negro. 

2 N 
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AmoDg the leading religious denominations of the State are to be found : 
Methodists, Presbyterians, Baptists, Congregatioiialists, Disciples of 
Christ, Mormons, and Catholics. 

In 1920-21 the 1,508 public elementary schools had 3,418 teachers, and 
101,654 enrolled pupils. The 208 high schools had 14,804 pupils ; number 
of teachers, 932. The two public normal schools had 530 pujuls and 86 
teachers in 1921. Total exi)enditure on education (1920-21) Avas 8,314,657 
dollars. Superior instruction is given in the Presbyterian College of Idaho 
at Caldwell, the Mctliodist College at Gooding, and the State University of 
Idaho, founded at Moscow in 1892, which had 100 professors and 1,420 
students in 1922. The State has an industrial training school, and a school 
for the deaf and blind. There are also 5 sectarian colleges or schools to 
which, however, pupils are admitted without respect to their religious belief. 


Finance and Defence. — For the biennium ending September 30, 1920, 
the receipts and disbursements were as follows : — 

Dollars 

Cash in hand, October 1, 1918 .... 705,187 

Receipts, 1918-20 18,461,455 


Total . 

Disbursements, 1918-20 


19,166,642 

16,967,502 


Balance, September 30, 1920 . . . 2,199,140 

On Sept. 80, 1920, the State bonded debt amounted to 3,880,750 dollars, 
and the assessed value of real and personal property for 1921 to 499,473,727 
dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1921, consisted of 32 officers and 337 
enlisted men. 

Production and Industry. — A great part of the state is naturally 
arid, but extensive irrigation works have been carried out irrigating 
2,488,806 acres (1920), and there are now being constructed works to cost 

18.811.000 dollars for the irrigation of a further 480,000 acres in the State. 
In 192n the number of farms was 42,106, Avith a total area of 8,375,873 acres, 
of which 4,511,680 acres were improved land. Total value of all farm 
properly in 1920, 716, 137,910 dollars. The most important crop is wheat, 
to which, in 1922, 1,123,000 acres were devoted, the yield amounting to 

24.275.000 bushels. Other crops in 1922 Avere oats, 6,156,000 bushels; 
barley, 2,890,000 bushels; besides potatoes and hay. Fruit and vegetables 
are also gi'own. There is an active live-stock industry, the number of 
horses on January 1, 1921, being 284,000 ; mules, 8,000 ; sheep, 2,623,000 ; 
milch coAvs, 146,000 ; other cattle, 505,000. The avooI clip (1921) was 

16.800.000 pounds. The State contains (June 30, 1921) 18,712,241 acres of 
national forest. 

The State has rich deposits of gold (26,229 ozs. in 192i’), silver (7,200,319 
ozs. in 1921), and other metals. About 7,000 miners are cm])loyed. Coal 
is mined, but not to a great extent. Iron, nickel, cobalt, mica, phosphate 
rock, antimony, tungsten, granite, sandstone, limestone and lime, pumice, 
and salt are worked more or less. 

Besides the agricultural and mining industries the State has manufactures 
of considerable importance. In 1919 there Avere together 922 industrial 
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establishments, employing a total of 16,248 persons, including 13,917 wage- 
earners, with a total capital of 96,061,709 ciollars, cost of material being 
43,948,605 dollars and value of output 80,510,749 dollars. The chief of 
these industries are the working of lumber and timber, (eapital, 17,872,000 
dollars ; wage-earners, 8,291 ; cost of material, 8,345,000 dollars and value 
of product, 30,088,000 dollars), and flour and grist milling (capital, 
2,038,000 dollars; wage-earners, 304; cost of material, 2,025,000 dollars, 
and value of product, 13,501,000 dollar^). Within the State there are 260 • 
lumber mills ; one at Potlatch is said to be one of the largest in the world 
and can cut 750,000 feet daily. Idaho has also 78 flour mills. 

The State has (1921) 2,877 miles of steam railway, besides 102 miles (1921) 
of electric railway track. The principal railways crossing thj State are the 
Great Northern, the Northern Pacific, Chicago Milwankee k St. Paul, and 
the Oregon Short Line. In 1915 (May 6), the Celilo Canal, on the Oregon 
side of the Columbia River, was opened and*Idaho now has a seaport, Lewiston. 
Vessels can pass from the Pacific to Lewiston, a distance of 480 miles. 


Books of Beference. 

Biennial Report of State Board of Education. 

The Reports of the Secretary, Auditor, Treasurer, and other officers of the State. 

U.S. Census Bulletin, No. 37. Census of Manufactures, 1005. 

Census Reports on Wealth, Debt, and Taxation. Washington, 1907. 

The State of Idaho [Institutions, Industries, Resources]. By the Commissioner of 
I mini ration. Boise, 1905, 

Fffnch, Ilistory of Idaho. New York, 1910. 

Hailey, History of Idaho. Boise, 1910, 

McConnel, Early History of Idaho. Caldwell, 1913. 


ILLINOIS. 

OoVOrmHeut. — Illinois was first discovered by Joliet and Marq^uette, 
two French explorers, in 1673. In 1763 the country was ceded by the 
French to the British. In 1783, Great Britain recognised the title of 
the United States to Illinois, which was admitted into the Union on 
December 3, 1818. The Legislature consists of a Senate of 51 members 
elected for four years (about half of whom retire every two years), and a 
House of Representatives of 163 members elected for two years. Sessions are 
biennial. Qualified electors are all citizens 21 years of a^e, resident in 
the State one yeat, in the county 90 days, and in the district 30 days 
next before the election. 

The State is divided into Senatorial districts, in each of which one 
Senator and three Representajbives are chosen. For the election of Represen* 
tatives each elector has three votes, of which he may cast on^for each of three 
candidates, or one and a half for each of tw<^ or all three for one candidate. 

Governor , — Len Small, 1921-25 (12,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State , — Louis L, Emmerson. 


2 N 2 
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Area and Population. — Area 56,666 square miles, of which 622 
square miles are water. Census population on Jan. 1, 1920, 6,485,280. 


YearH 

White 1 

Negro 

Total 

Per sq. mile 

1900 

4,736,472 ' 

85,078 

4,821,550 

86*1 

1910 1 

5,529,542 

109,049 

5,638,591 

100*6 

1920 

6,303,006 

182,274 

6,485,280 

115*7 


1 Including Indians and Asiatics. 


In 1920 the population by sex and birth was : — 


- 

1 White 1 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

! Total 

Male 

. 3,207,773 

93,835 

3,117 

i 108 

3,304,833 

Female 

. 3,091,560 

1 88,439 

362 

! i 

3,180,447 

Total 

6,299,333 

182,274 

' 3,479 1 

194 1 

6,485,280 


Of the total population in 1920, 1,206,951 (representing 18 '6 per cent, 
of the total Stale population) were foreign-born white, of whom 205,491 
(17 per cent.) were trorii Germany, 74,274 from Ireland, 105,577 from 
Sweden, 54,247 from England, 11,329 from Belgium, 8,610 from France, 
38,375 from Canada, 46,457 from Austria, 34,437 from Hungary, 27,785 
from Norway, 17,098 from Denmark, 117,899 from Russia, 162,405 (13*6 per 
cent.) from Poland), 94,407 from Italy, 14,344 from Holland, 19,598 from 
Scotland. 

The urban population in 1920 was 67*9 per cent, of the whole, and the 
Negro population 2*8 per cent. The large.st city in the State, and after 
New York, the largest in the United States, is Chicago. In 1920 it had a 
census population of 2,701,705. Other cities of importance are Peoria, 
76,121 ; East St. Louis, 66,767 ; Springfield (State Capital), 59,183 ; Rock- 
ford, 65,651; Decatur, 43,818; Joliet, 38,442 ; Quincy, 35,978 ; Aurora, 
36,397 ; Danville, 33,776 ; Evanston, 37,234 ; Elgin, 27,454 ; Bloomington, 
28,725 ; Moline, 30,734 ; Rock Island, 35,177 ; Oak Park Village, 39,858 ; 
Galesburg, 23,834 ; Alton, 24,682 ; Belleville, 24,823 ; Freeport, 19,669 ; 
Waukegan, 19,226 ; Jacksonville, 15,713; Cairo, 15,203 ; Streator, 14,779 ; 
Kankakee, 16,753 ; Cicerotown, 44,996 ; Champaign, 16,873 ; Kewanee, 
16,026 ; Mattoon, 13,562. 

Religion and Education. — The churches are, in order of strength, 
Roman Catholic, Methodist, Lutheran, Baptist, Presbyterian. 

In Illinois education is free and compulsory for children between seven 
and 14 years of age. In 1920 the 11,921 public elementary schools had 80,381 
teachers, and 9p9,866 pupils; 838 high schools with 6,218 teachers and 
127,694 pupils. Five public norma] schools had 260 teachers and 11,639 
'students in 1918. Total expenditure on public schools (1920), 61,506,043 
dollam, Thsre are 29 colleges and universities in the State, the principal 
being mentioned below, with teachers and students, for 1921-22 : — 
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Begun 

in 

Cnllegee, Ac. 

Control 

Profes- 
sors, ifre 

Students 

1868 

Univ. of Illinois, Urbana . 

(State) 

1,065 

9,000 

1S92 

Univ. of Chicago 

(Non-sect.) 

' 35 > 

11,385 

1855 

North-Western Univ., Evanston 

(M.E.) 

568 

7,711 

1850 

111. Wesleyan Univ., Bloomington . 

St. Viateur’s Ooll., Bourbonnais 

(M.E.) 

.3S 

591 

1868 

(R.C.) 

2S 

•150 

1800 

Loyola Umv., Chicago . . • 

(R.C.) 

180 i 

2,000 

1003 

James Millikin Univ., Decatur. . . i 

(C. Fresh.) 

05 I 

1,400 

1837 

Knox College, Galesburg . . . 

Greenville Coll 

(Non-Hoct.) 

43 ! 

550 

1892 

i (P.M.) 

29 : 

409 

1858 

Lake Forest Coll. . . ... 

(Fresh.) 

22 ! 

225 

1828 

McKendreo Coll., Lebanon 

North-western Coll., Naperville 

(M.E.) 

.18 ! 

! 125 

1861 

(Ev. Assn.) 

i ‘^7 1 

392 

1860 

Augustana Coll., Rock Island . 

• 1 

(Luth.) 

1 

1 82 

1,022 


Within the State there are 257 benevolent institutions, liospitals, orphan- 
aijes, homes, and schools for the deaf and blind. Of these institutions 20 are 
public, 117 private, and 120 ecclesiastical. 


Finance and Defence. — For the year ending June 30, 1922, the 
receipts and disbursements were : — 

Dollars 

Balance on hand, July 1, 1921 . . . 26,553,410 

Receipts, 1921-22 ..... 57,084,996 


Total 83,638,406 

Disbursements, 1921-22 .... 53,777,298 


Balance, July 1, 1922 . . . 29,861,108 

The principal of the bonded debt of the State outstanding on Juno 
30, 1922, was 11,017,500 dollars. For 1921 the assessed value of real property 
was 2,941,803,403 dollars, and of personal property, 984,179,597 dollars; 
other property, 309,005,133 dollars, making a total of 4,234,988,133 
dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1921, consisted of 171 ofiicers and 3,660 
enlisted men. 


Production and Industry. — Illinois is largely agricultural. In 1920 
there were 237,181 farms, with an area of 31,974,775 acres, of which 
27,294,533 acres were improved land. Total value of all farm property in 
1920, 6,666,767,235 dollars. The chief cereal crops are maize, 313,074,000 
bushels in 1922; wheat 55,432,000 bushels; oats, 110,010,000 bushels; 
barley, rye, and buckwheat being also grown. The potato crop in 1922 
amounted to 7,497,000 bushels ; and hay to 5,285,000 tons. The State 
has an active live-stock industry. On January 1, 1921, there were 1,324,000 
horses (farm animals), 146,000 mules, 1,028,000 milch cows, 1,244,000 other 
cattle, 889,000 sheep, and 4,585,000 swine in the State. The wool clip 
in 1921 yielded 3,^78,000 pounds of wool. 

In 1919 Illinois had 18,593 nianiifacturing establishments with an. 
^^oo^fgato capital of 3,366,4^3,000 dollars, employing 80^805 persons (in- 
cluding 136,409 salaried employees and 65^114 wage-earners), using material 
costing 3,488,270,0o0 dollars, aind giving an output worth 5,425,245,00(5 
dollars. The amonnts paid in salaries and wages were* respectively 
274,616,000 dollars and 801,087,000 dollars, 
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Illinois ranks third among the Federal States for mineral output. 
The chief mineral product of Illinois is coal, the productive coal-fields 
having an area of about 42,900 square miles. In 1921 the estimated output 
was 67,500,000 short tons. On December 81, 1921, there were 26 furnaces in 
blast and the production of pigdron for 1921 was 1,612,033 tons ; tho yield of 
petroleum was 10,044,000 barrels. The natural -gas gasoline produced in 1921 
was of the value of 919,200 dollars (6,368,500 gallons). Zinc is worked, 
and in 1921 the output was 48,866i short tons. The output of limestone 
was 80,012 short tons, of the value of 369,038 dollars (1916) ; of Portland 
cement, in 1921, 14,939,000 barrels ; of clay products (bricks, tiles, pottery) 
in 1916, 17,633,351 dollars. Total mineral output in 1916 was estimated at 
146,780,236 dollars. 

On the Great Lakes there is a large fleet of steamers engaged in carrying 
iron ore, cereals, and other products between the lake ports. Within 
the State there are (1921) 12,189 riiiles of steam railway, besides 3,614 miles 
(1921) of electric railway track. 

British Consul-General at Chicago, — H. D. Nugent, C.M.G. 

There is also a Vice-consul in Chicago. 


Books of Eeference. 

I he Uf^ports of the various Administrative Departments of the State. 

Cuildi (M. L.), Actual (lovernment in Illinois. Chicago, 1917. 

Fairlie (J.A.), Taxation and Revenue System of Illinois. Chicago. 

Finley {J. H ), Illinois. In “American Commonwealth’' Series. Boston, Mass. 

Oreene (B. B.), The Government of Illinois. In “Handbooks of American Govcni- 
ment" Series. New York andhjondon, 1904. 

Mather (J. P.), The Making of Illinois. Chicago, 1900. 

Nevim (A ), Illinois (American College and University Series). New York and 
Oxford, 1916 

Qttay« (Milo M.), Chicago and the Old North-West, 1073-1835. Chicago and Cambridge. 
1913. —Pictures of Illinois One Hundred Years ago. Chi- ago, 1918. 

Ridgley (D. C.), The Geography of Illinois, Chicago and London, 1921. 

Shaio (Albert), Local Government in Illinois. Baltimore, 1883. 

Sparling (S. A.), Municipal History of Chicago. Madison, 1898, 


INDIANA. 

Oovernment. — Indiana was admitted into the Union on December 11, 
1816. The General Assembly consists of a Senate of 50 membem elected 
for four years, and a House of Representatives of 100 members elected for two 
years. Sessions are held biennially. All citizens of the United States who 
have resided in the State two years and in their county or district one 
year next preceding the election are eligible to sit in either Hous^; but 
Senators must be 25, and Representatives 21 years of age. , 

The State is represented in Congress by two Senators and 13 Represen 
tatives. 

Governor , — Warren T. McCray, 1921-25 (8,000 dollars). 

'' Secretary of St<Ue, — Ed. Jackson. - 

The Statd is divided into 92 counties and 1,016 townships. The State 
Capital is Indianapolis. 
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Area and Population. — Area 36,354 square miles, of which 309 
square miles arc water. Population according to census of 1920 is 2,930,390. 


Years 

White 1 

A 

1 Negro 

! Total 

1 P»’r sq. mile 

I860 

1,339,000 

! ■ 11,428 

1 57,505 

i 1,350,428 

•i 37-6 

1900 

2,458,957 

1 2,516,462 

i 70-1 

1910 

2,640,556 

j 60,320* 

! 2,700,876 

1 74-9 

1920 

2,849,580 

80,810 

! 2,930,390 

1 81-3 


1 

Including Indians and Asiatics. 


The population by sex and birth in 1920 was : — 

• 



i White , 

Nrgro i Tot»l 

Male 

. 

. ! 1,446,825 

41,817 

432 1,489,074 

Female 

. 

. i 1,402,246 

38,993 i 

77 , 1,441,316 


Total . 

. 2,819,071 

80,810 , 

509 2,930,390 


Of the total in 1920, 150,868 (representing 5'! per cent. ) were foreign- 
born white, 37,377 (24'8 per cent.) being fromUormany, 9,100 from Austria, 
9,351 from Hungary, 7,271 from Ireland, 8,522 from England, 3,707 from 
Sco'^and, 4,942 from Sweden, 17,791 (11*8 per cent.) from Poland, 7,673 
from Russia, 6,712 from Italy, ami 6,096 from Canada. Urban population 
formed 50*6 per cent, of whole, and the Negro population 2 8 per cent. 

The largest cities in the State are Indianapolis ^capital), with a population, 
according to the census of 1920, of 314,194; Fort Wayne with 86,549 ; 
Evansville, 85,264 ; South Bend, 70,983 ; Terre Haute, 66,083 ; East 
Chicago, 35,967 ; Muncie, 36,524 ; Hammond, 36,004 ; Richmond, 28,765 ; 
Anderson, 29,767; Elkhart, 24,277; Lafayette, 22,486; Michigan City, 
19,457; New Albany, 22,992; Logansport, 21,626; Kokomo, 30,067 ; 
Marion, 23,747 ; Vincennes, 17,160. 

Religion and Education. — The religious denominations most 
numerously represented are, in order of rank, Methodist, Roman Catholic, 
Disciples of Christ, Bapjtist, Presbyterian, United Brethren, Lutheran, 
and Friends. 

School attendance during the full term is compulsory from 7 to 14 years 
of age, and from 14 to 16 unless employed. In 1922 the 5,630 ])ublic elemen* 
tary schools had 16, 456 teachers and 494, 760 enrolled pupils. The public high 
schools numbered 795, and had 5,738 teachers with 96,930 pupils. Teachers 
are trained in 2 State normal schools (110 teachers and 1,610 students). 
The total expenditure for all public schools in 1922 was 61,072,874 dollars. 

Indiana lias many institutions for superior education, the principal 
being, 1921- 22 : — 


• 

Begun lustitutiou 

- - — 0 

Control j 

Frofes.sors I 
and 1 
InHtrnetors! 

Students 

18*2!4 Indiana University, Bloomington 
1837 1 Be Pauw University, Greencastle 
1842 1 University of Notre Dame . 

1874 I Purdue University, Lafayette 

. State. 

. • . M.K. . 

. i R.G. . 

. . State. . ! 

• 224 

51 

101 i 
28# 

I 

2,797 
1,140 , 
1,418 

2.852 
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Tlio number of prisoners in penal institutions (July, 1922) was 3,850, 
being 131*3 per 100,000 of the population. On August 31, 1921, the 
almshouses contained 3,271 paupers. • 

Finance and Defence.— In the year ending September 30, 1921, the 


net receipts and dfebursements were as follows : — 

Dollars 

In hand, October 1, 1920 . ' . 

. 4,568,397 

Receipts, 1920-21 

. 21,604,263 

Total Reoei])t3 

. 26,172,660 

Disbursements, 1920-21 . . . . 

. 23,183,170 

Balance Scj)t. 30, 19iy 

. 2,989,490 


On September 30, 1921, the State had a debt of 345,615 dollars. 

The assessed value of real property and of personal proj)erty in 1921 was 
.5,838,717,040 dollars 

Tlie National Guard on June 30, 1921, consisted of 114 officers and 2,046 
enlisted men. 

Production and Industry. — Indiana is largely agricultural, abo\it 94 
per cent, of its total area being in farms. In 1921 there were 202,355 farms of 
5 acres and over, aijd the farm-land had an area of 20,948,981 acres, of which 
17,393,982 were improved land. 4’he total assessed value of all farm property 
in 1921 was 3.042,311,247 dollars. The chief crops are corn (176,305,000 
bushels ill 1922), wheat (29,798,000 bushels), oats, 28,770,000 bushels, hay, 
and rye, The area under tobacco in 1922 was 18,000 acres, yielding 

16.200.000 pounds, valued at 2,754,000 dollars. Large quantities of tomatoes 
are grown, besides other vegetables and fruits of all sorts. The live-stock on 
January 1, 1921, consisted of 591,289 liorses, 534,865 other cattle, 724,313 
milch cows, 691,289 sheep, 2,238,618 swine, and 96,476 mules. In 1921 the 
wool clip yielded 3,458,000 pounds of wool. 

Tlie coal-fields of the State have an area of 6,500 square miles. In 1920 the 
output of coal was 29,350,585 short tons, valued at 92,867,000 dollars 
(estimated output for 1921, 19,000,000 short tons); the output of crude 
petroleum in 1921 was 3,302,000 barrels, valued at 7,245,000 dollars, 
while the value of the natural gas sold (1918) was 1,510,404 dollars. The 
output of sandstone and limestone was valued at 6,529,298 dollars. The pro- 
duction of Portland cement (1920) was 10,700,000 barrels, valued at 21, 507, 000 
dollars. The clay-working industries are important, yielding bricks, tiles, 
pipes, pottery, &c., to the value of 10,999,474 dollars in 1917. Mineral 
springs in the State yielded (1919) water to the value of 181,495 dollars. 
The total mineral output was valued at 66,926,558 dollars in 1916, and 
85,079,370 dollars in 1917. 

The manufacturing industries in the State are extensive and various 
numbering (1919 Census) 7,918 in all, employing 330,1,45 persons (6,768 
proprietors, 46,797 salaried employees, alid 277,580 wage -earners), using 
• materials worth 1,174,951,000 dollars, and turning out products valued at 

1.939.753.000 doPars (increase over 1914 figures being 159*8 per cent.). 

Indianapolis is an important cfjntre of the live-stock traflBc ; and also the 

largest inter- urban railway traffic in the United States. 

Natural facilities for transport are provided by the Ohio and Wabash 
rivers and by Lake Michigan, while for traffic by land (1921) there are 7,426 
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miles of steam railway, besides 2,452 miles (1921) of electric railway. All 
the lines from the east to Chicago pass through Indiana, as do other lines 
connecting east and west, an<i north and south. 

At the clone of the fiscal year on September 30, 1921, there were in 
o])eration 495 State banks, 170 trust companies, 166 private banks, and 5 
mutual savings banks, with total assets of 533,908, 8r'4 dollars. The assets 
of the five savings banks at this date amounted to 18,452,486 dollars. The 
amount of savings deposits was 16,138,111 dollars. 

Books of Reference. 

The Indiana Year Book. Published annually. 

Census of Manufactures, Indiana, 1914. U.S. Census Bulletin, Washington, 1914. 

Dunn (J. P.), Indiana. [In American Commonwealth Series.] Bosto/f, Muss, 1905. 

E tar ey (Log&n), History of Indiana. Indianapolis. 1915. 

Hyman and Cottman^ Centennial History and Handbook of Indiana. Indianapolis, 

1915. • 

Kettlehorough (Charles). Constitution Making in Indiana. Indianapolis, 191G. 

Levering (Mrs. J. H.), Historic Indiana. New York, l‘.X)9. 

Streightoff (F. D. and F. II.), Imliuna, a Social and Economic Survey. Indianapolis, 

1916. 


IOWA. 

Government. — Iowa was admitted into the Union on December 28, 1846. 
The General Assembly consists of a Senate of 50 and a House of Repre 
sent; tives of 108 members, meeting every two years for an unlimited se.ssion. 
Senators are elected for four years, halt* of them retiring every second year ; 
Representatives for two years. * 

The State is represented in Congress by 2 Senators and 11 Representatives. 
Governor. — N. K. Kendall, 1923-25 (5,000 dollars). 

Secretary of Stale. — W. S. Allen. 

Iowa is divided into 99 counties. The State capital is Des Moines. 

Area and Population. — Area, 56,147 square miles (561 square miles 
water). Census population on January 1, 1920, 2,404,021. Indian Reserva- 
tions in 1921, 3,251 acres with a population of 342. 


Census 
Yrars I 

1 

White 1 i 

Negro 

1 Total 1 

Per sq. mile 

1880 ! 

1,615,099 

9,516 

1,624,615 

29*2 

1000 ! 

2,219,160 

12,693 

2,231,853 1 

40-2 

1910 1 

2,209,798 

14,973 

2,224,771 ! 

400 

19'.10 j 

1 

2,385,016 1 

19,005 

2,404,021 1 

43-2 


1 IiicIudiDg Indians and Asiatics. 


Ill 1920 the population by sex and birth wa.s : — 


- 

, White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

1 Indian 

Total 

Male 

Female . . ] 

l,218,7lf 

1.1«5,470 

10,121 

8,884 

280 

\ 26 

2^0 

! 2-19 ■ 1 

1,229,392 

1 1,174,629 

Total 

2,384,181 

19,005 

306 

629 . 

2,404,021 
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At the census of 1920 there were 225,647 foreign-born whites, of whom 
13,036 (5*8 per cent.) came from England, 10,686 (47 per cent.) fiom 
Ireland, 17,344 (77 per cent.) from Norwaji, 22,493 (10 per cent.) from 
Sweden, 18,020 (8 per cent.) from Denmark, 70,612 (31*3 per . cent. ) from 
Germany, 4,956 from Italy and 8,929 from Canada. The total represented 
9 '4 per cent of the State population. 

The largest cities in the Stiite, with their census population in 1920 
are Des Moines (capital), 126,468 v. Duburpie, 39,141; Sioux City, 71,227 ; 
Davenport, 56,727 ; Council Blutfs, 36,162 ; Cedar Rapids, 45,566; Burlington, 
24,057 ; Clinton, 24,151 ; Otumwa, 23,003 ; Keokuk, 14,423 ; Muscatine, 
16,068 ; Fort Dodge, 19,347 ; Waterloo, 36,230 ; Marshalltown, 15,731 ; 
Mason City, 20,065. Of the total population in 1920, 36*4 per cent, were 
urban and 0*5 per cent. Negro. 

Religion and Instruction. — The more important bodies (with 1915 
Census figures) are given as follows : Methodist Episcopal, 325,959 ; Roman 
Catholic, 206,701 ; Lutheran, 107,523 ; Disciples of Christ, 60,720 ; Presby- 
terian, 47,059 ; Baptists, 39,321 ; Congregational, 35,538 ; United Brethren, 
10,366 ; reorganized Latter Day Saints (Anti- Polygamy), 10,216. 

School attendance is compulsory for 16 consecutive weeks annually 
during school age (7-16). In 1918 the 11,266 public elementary schools had 
475,375 pupils and 24,012 teachers. iTie 905 high schools had 3,620 
teachers and 61,202 pupils. One public normal school had 120 teachers 
and 3,461 students in 1918. Total expenditure on education (1921) 
59,068,023 dollars. The more important institutions in the State lor higher 
education were as follows (1921-22) ; — 


Year of 
Opening 

Institution 

Control 

Profes- 

sors 

! Students 

1855 

The University of Iowa at Iowa City . 

State 

500 

5,000 

1881 

Drake University at Des Moines . . 

Discips. of Christ 

80 

2,201 

1857 

Upper Iowa University at Fayette. . 

M.E. 

21 

444 

1868 

State College of Agriculture and 

State 

475 

4,700 


Meclianie Arts at Ames. 


1 



Finance and Defence. — the year ending July 1, 1921, the revenue 


and expenditure were ; — 

Dollars 

Balance, July 1, 1920 ..... 11,048,928 

Revenue, 1920-21 16,978,576 


Total 28,027,604 

Disbursements, 1920-21 22,366,216 


Balance, July 1, 1921 5,662,388 


Tiio State has no bonded debt. ^ 

The assessed value of real prt'perty in 1921 was 3,427,329,848 dollars and 
of personal property, 632,284,740 dollars. , 

The National Guard on Juno 30, 1921, consisted of 142 ofilcers and 
3,028 enlisted men. r 

* . • 

Production and Industry, — Iowa is pre-eminently an agricultural 

State, nearly the whole area being arable and included in farms. In 1920 it 
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had 213,439 farina with 33,474,896 acres of farm land, of which 28,606,951 
acres were improved land. The value of all farm property in 1920 was 
8,524,870,956 dollars. Aboiit half the farm area is devoted to the growing 
of cereals. In 1922 the crop of maize Avas 455,535,000 biislicls ; of wheat, 

16.867.000 bushels ; oats, barley, rye, and buckwheat being also grown. 
The crop of potatoes amounted to 8,460,000 bushels ; of hay, to 4,750,000 
tons ; of flax-seed, to 80,000 bushels. The States has active live-stock 
industries. On January 1, 1921, it cQiitained 1,328,000 horses, 1,252,000 » 
dairy cows, 2,969,000 other cattle, 71,000 mules, 948,000 slieep, and 

9.510.000 SAvine. The avooI clip (1921) yielded 5,369,000 pounds of wool. 
Ill 1914, dairy products AA^ere valued at 38,779,860 dollars, and eggs at 
20,593,720 dollars. 

The proeluctive coal-fields of the State have an area of about 19,000 
square miles and are Avorked by 16,215 miners, and produced 7,813,916 short 
tons in 1920 (estimated output for 1921,* 5,000,000 short tons). Gypsum 
and ochre are Avorked, and mineral waters are sold. Sandstone and limestone 
arc found, and clay products and cement. 

The output of manufactured goods in Iowa increased in value from 

310.750.000 dollars in 1914 to 745,473,000 dollars in 1919, representing an 
increase of 139 '9 per cent. The chief industries deal with pastoral and 
agricultural produce. The folloAving is a summary of tlie manufacturing 
activity of the State according to the census of 1919 : number of enterprises, 
5,683; number of wage-earners, 80,551; wages paid during the year, 

90.117.000 dollars ; capital invested, 403,206,000 dollars, and value of the 
raw i.iaterial used, 520,241,000 dollars. 

Within the State in 1921 there were 9,809 miles of steam railway, besides 
963 miles (1921) of electric railway track. The rfvers also provide facilities 
for transport. 

On June 30, 1921, there were 928 savings banks in the State, with 
893,664 depositors having to their credit 358,591,000 dollars, being 401 '66 
dollars to each depositor. 


Beferences. 

The Reports of the various Executive Departments of State. 

The Iowa Official Register, annual, compiled under the supervision of the Secretary 
of State. l)es Moines, annual. 

Brighavi (Johnson), Iowa : its history and its foremost citizens. Des Moines, 1915 
Eiboeck (J.), Die Deutschen von Iowa und deren Errungenschaften. Iowa, 1900. 
JiarHha (W, J.), The Story of Iowa. Omaha, 1890. 


KANSAS. 

Governiuent. — Kansas was admitted into the Union on January 29, 
1861. The Legislature consists of a Senate of 40 members, elected for 
four years, an(I a House of Repfeseiitatives of 125 members, elected for 
two years. Sessio^is are biennial. 

The right to vote is (Avith the usual exceptions) possessed by all citizens. 

The State is represented in Congress by t\vo Senators and eight Represen-.^ 
tatives. * ^ 

Chvemor , — Jonathan M. Dayis, 1923-2€ (5,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State, — J. T. Botkin. 

The State is divided into 105 counties. The State Capital is Topeka. 
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Area, Population, Instruction.— Area 82,158 square miles, 3 4 
square miles being water. Census population on January 1, 1920, 1,769,267. 
The population in five census years was : — • 


Voars, 

Wliitc.i 

Negro. 

Total. 

Per Sq. Mile. 

1880 .... 

952,989 

1,378,398 

. 43,107 

996,096 

12*2 

1890 .... 

49,710 

1,428,108 

17*5 

1900 .... 

1,118.492 

52,003 

1,470,495 I 

18'0 

1910 .... 

1,636,919 

54,030 

1,690,949 

; 20-7 

1920 .... I 
« 1 

1,711,332 

57,925 

1,769,257 

1 

21 *6 


' Inchiding Indians and Asiatics. 

« 

In 1920 the population by sex and birth was : — 



White 1 

Negro 1 

Asiatic 

i Indian 

! Total 

Male . 

878,150 

29,739 

134 I 

1,198 

; 909,221 

Female 

830,756 

28,186 

16 

1,078 

860,036 

Total 

1,708,906 

57,925 

150 

2,276 

1 1,769,257 


Of the total population in 1920, 110,578 (or 6*2 per cent.) were foreign-born 
whites- 23,380 (21*1 per cent.) Cerman, 10,337 (9‘3 per cent.) Swedish, 
3,355 Italian, 7,899 (7-1 per cent.) English, 4,825 Irish, 12,050 (10-9 per 
cent.) Russian, 13,568 (12’3 per cent.) Mexican, and 5,319 Canadian. 

The cities of the State with estimated population in 1920 are : — 


— Pop. — 

Pop. 

- 

Poi». 

1 

Kansas City . 101,177 Leavenworth 

; 16,912 

Parsons 

! 16,023 

Wichita . | 72,217 ' Pittsburg 

' 18,052 

ludepenclcnce 

11,920 

Topeka(Capital) 50,022 Coffey ville . 

; 13,452 i 

Lawrence 

i 12,456 

Hutchinson . | 23,298 | Atchi'son 

1 12,630 i 

Sal in a . 

1 15,085 


Of the total population in 1920, 34 *9 per cent, were urban, and 3*3 per 
cent. Negro. 

The most numerous religious bodies are Methodist, of various denoniina- 
tioiis, others (in order of rank) being Roman Catholic, Bhptisb, Disciples of 
Christ, Presbyterian, and Friends. 

In 1920 the 8J07 public elementary schools Viad 10,000 teachers, 348,154 
enrolled pupils; 650 public high schools had 4,000 leachers and 58,729 

n ils. Teachers are trained in^three public normal schools, which in 1920 
232 teatjiers and 7,314 students. Expenditure in 1918, 17,102,644 
dollars. 
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For higher instruction are (1921-22) : — 


Founded 1 Institution 


180(3 University of Kansas, Lawrence 

ISOn Agn cultural College, Manhattan 

1858 jiaker University, Baldwin 

lh90 Kansas Cit> University . 

1865 ; Ottawa University . , 

1^65 I Washburn College, Topeka 


Control 

Profe 880 rs| 

Students 

yiate . . 1 

1 131'^ i 

.^TOO 

•M.’fc. . . 1 

t 25(5 

:3,i7() 

.SI 

469 

i M. Prot. . 

I 

826 

! Bapt. 

26 

431 

! Cong. 

1 ^0 , 

069 


Finance and Defence.— For 

receipts and disbursements were : — 

Casli Balance, July 1, 1921 
Receipts, 1921-22 . 

Total 

Disbursements, 1921-22 

Balance, July 1, 1 


year ending June 30, 1922, the total 
Dollars 

. 4,256,487 

. 28,155,342 


. 32,411,829 
. 26,884,402 


5,527,427 


Tlie assessed valuation of real and personal property was 3,554,812,791 
dollais in 1922. 

'I he National CSuard on June 30, 1921, consisted of 123 officers and 1,902 
enlisted men. 

Production and Industry. — Kansas is pre-eminently agricultural, but 
suflfers from lack ot raihfall in the west. In 1920 there were 165,286 farms, 
with an area of farmland of 45,425,179 acres, of which 30,600,760 acres were 
improved land. The total value of farm property in 1920 was 3,302,806,187 
dollars The chief crops are maize (98,391,000 bushels in 1922), wheat 
(122,887,000 bushels), and hay. Oats, barley, rye, potatoes and flax are also 
grown. The production of Kaffir corn is mostly confined to this State. 
Various orcliard fruits are cultivated. The State has an extensive live-stock 
industry comprising, on January 1, 1921, 1,108,000 horses, 250,000 mules, 

898.000 milch cows, 2,075,000 other cattle, 405,000 sheep, and 1,810,000 
swine. The wool-clip in 1921 yielded 1,878,000 pounds. 

Kansas has Coal-fields with an area of about 15,000 square miles, from 
which 5,926,408 short tons were mined in 1920 (estimated output 1921, 

3.600.000 short tons). In Kansas there arc also found oil fields (the yield 
of crude petroleum in 1921 was 36,232,000 barrels), natural gas, and zinc 
(16,573 short tons smelted in 1921). The quarries yield sandstone, lime- 
stone, gypsum, and there is a large output of Portland cement. The State 
also produces salt, which is important both for live-stock and dead-meat 
industries. 

In the manufacturing industries in 1919 there were 3,474 establishments 
with 3,562 proprietors or firm members, 12,938 salaried employees, and 
61,049 wage-earners. The raw material used during the year cost 

750.088.000 dollars, the onttpnt was valued at 913,667,000 dollars, and ' 
the wages paid amounted to 73,060,000 dollars. The ofltput showed an 
increase of 182 7 per cent, over J914 liguret. The slaughtering and milling, 
industries are the most important. 

Kansas, traversed by numerous rivers and six important trunk railways 
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ha8 abundant transport facilities. There were 9,888 miles of steam railway 
line in 1921 and 516 miles of electric railway track (1921) within the State. 

In 1919 there was 1 savings bank with 744 depositors, who had to their 
credit 296,000 dollars, being 396*51 dollars to each depositor. 


Books of Eeference. 

The Reports of the various Executive Departments. 

• Kansas : A Cyclopedia of State History.* 3 vols. Chicago, 1912. 
Robinjion. (C.), The Kansas Conflict. Lawrence, 1898. 

Spring (L. W.), Kansas, Prelude to the War for the Union. Boston, 1907. 


KENTUCKY. 

Government. — Kentucky was admitted into the Uiiioii on February 4, 
1791. The General Assembly consists of a Senate of 38 inembei*8 elected 
for four years, onedialf retiring every two years, and a House of Re])resenta- 
tives of 100 members elected for two years. Sessions are biennial. All 
citizens who have resided in the State one year, and in the county six 
months, are (with necessary exceptions) qualified as electors. 

The State is represented in Congress by two Senators and 11 Represen- 
tatives. 

(rovernor . — Edwin P. Vorrow, 1920-24 (6,500 dollars!. 

Secretary of State . — Fred A. Vaughn. 

The State is divided into 120 counties. The State Capital is Frankfort 
(census pop. in 1920, 9,805). 


Area, Population, Instruction. — Area, 40,598 square miles, of which 
417 square miles are water. Census population on January 1, 1920, 2,416,630. 


f 

Yeara j Wliite i 

1 i 

1 Negro Total | 

Per 8 1 . 
Milo 

Years 

White 1 Negro 

Total 

PerSq. 

Mile 

i860 1 919,517 1 

230,107 1,153,684 

28-8 

1 1910 

2,028,249 201,056 

2.289,905 

67*0 

1880 [1,377,239 | 

271,431 1 1,648,690 

41 -0 

i 1920 

2,180,692 235,938 

1 1 

2,416,030 

1 60T 

1900 il, 802, 408 | 

284,706 i 2,147,174 

63*4 

i 

1 


1 Including Asiatics and Indians. 


In 1920 the population hy sex and birth was : — 


- 

j White 

Negro • 

Asiatic 

Indian : 

I 1 

[ Total 

Male 

1,108,853 

118,548 , 

66 

27 i 

1,227,494 

Female . 

1, on, 707 

117,390 I 

9 

?o 1 

1,189,136 

Total 

2,180,660 

235,938 

75. 

67 

1 

2,416,630 


♦ The foreign-born white population (1*3 cent, of the whole) numbered 
30,780, of whom 11,137 were German (35*9 per cent.), 3,422 Irish, 1,982 
Italian, 2,786 llussian, and 1,863 English. 
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The census population of the principal cities was in 1920 as follows : — 


Cities 

I Popiila- 1 
tion 

Cities 

Popula- 

tion 

I Cities 

j Popula- 
tion 

Louisville . 
Covington . 
Lexington . 

: 234,891 
57,121 : 
41,534 , 

i i 

Newport . I 

Paducah 
Owensboro’ . 

29,3t7 1 
,24,735 i 
17,424 j 

: Ashland 

1 Henderson 
Frankfort 

. 1 14,729 
. 1 12,169 
9,806 

i 


Of the total population in 1920, 26*2 percent, were urban and 9*8 per 
cent. Negro. 

The predominant religious denominations of the State are : Baptist, 
Roman Catholic, and Methodist, less niAncrous bodies being Disciples of 
Christ and Presbyterians. 

Kentucky has a law for compulsory attendance at school between the ages 
of 7 and 14 years for eight consecutive weeks, but in the larger cities, for the 
full term. In 1919 the elementary schools of the State had 13,349 
male and female teachers and 535,332 pupils. 293 public high schools had 
1,327 male and female teachers and 23,511 pupils. The State had 2 public 
normal schools with 129 teachers and 2,310 students in 1918. For superior 
instruction there are universities and colleges, the more important of which 
(1921-22) were as follows : — 


llegun 

Institutions 

• 

Staff 

Students 

1819 

Central University of Kentucky, Danville (Presb.) . 

13 

2.S7 

1855 

Berea College (non-Sect.) 

' I4I 1 

1 2,550 

1865 

Kentucky University (State), Lexington .... 

150 i 

1,881 

1837 

University of Louisville 

200 1 

900 


Expenditure on education in 1919, 8,628,476 dollars. 

On July 1, 1922, the number of prisoners in penal institutions was 
3,824, being 158*2 per 100,000 of the population. 


Finance. — For the year ending June 30, 1921, the receijds and ex- 
penditure were as follows : — 


Balance, July 1, 1920 . 

Receipts, 1920-21 

Total , 

Disbursements, 1920-21 


Balance, July 1, 1921 . 

The bonded debt of the State is 6,285,962 dollars, and the assessed value 
of real and personaPproperty was 2,248,856,058 dollars in 1919. 


Dollars 
429,008 
. 16,222,062 

. 16,651,070 
. 14,360,008 


2,291,062 


Production and Industry* — Kentucky is largely an agiicultural State. 
In 1920 there were 270,626 farms with an area of 21,612,772 acres, of which 
13,975,746 acres were improved l^d. The Ubtal value of all farm property in. 
1920 was 1,611,901,077 dollars. The central portion of the Stat^ contains the 
* blue grass region ’ which, having a rich soil, produces cereals, grasses and 
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fruits of fine quality. In 1922 the maize crop amounted to 88,060,000 
bushels ; and the wneat crop to 7,475,000 bushels, other farm products 
being hay, potatoes, sweet potatoes, water-melons, and fruits of many sorts. 
Besides hemp is grown some cotton, and also sorghum. The chief crop, 
however, is tol-aeco, under which in 1922 were 625,000 acres, yielding 

446.250.000 pounds, valued at 87,019,000 dollars. 

Stock raising is important in Kentucky, which has long been famous for 
its horses. The live-stock on January 1, 1921, consisted of 420,000 horses, 

250.000 mules, 466,000 milch cows, 662,000 other cattle, 1,137,000 sheep, 
and 1,429,000 swine. In 1921 the wool clip yielded 2,600,000 pounds of 
wool. 

The principal mineral product of Kentucky is coal, 35,690,726 short tons 
being mined'in 1920 (output for 1921 estimated at 30,000,000 short tons). 
Output of petroleum for 1921, 8,950,600 barrels. The quarries also yield 
sandstone and limestone, and th" clay working establishments turned out 
bricks, tiles, pottery, &c. Other mineral products are iron, lead, stone, 
barytes, lime, natural cement, asphalt, natural gas, and mineral waters. 

In 1919 tlie census of manufactures showed there were 3,957 manufaciur' 
ing establisliraents with an aggregate capital of 276,635,000 dollars; 69,340 
wage-earners who earned 67,034,000 dollars, and turned out nianufactures 
worth 395,660,000 dollars, the value of the raw material Used being 

235.716.000 dollars. The output showed an increase of 71*8 j)er cent, over 
1914 figures. 

The Ohio and Mississippi rivers provide natural facilities for transport. In 
1921 the State had 3,929 miles of steam railway besides 456 miles (1921) of 
electric railway track. The principal railway lines are the Louisville and 
Nashville, the Chesapeake and Ohio, tlie Illinois Central, and the Southern. 

Books of Keference. 

The Reports of the various Executive Departments of the State. 

McElroy (R. M.), Kentucky iuthe Nation's History. 2 vols. Louisville, 1909. 

Shaler (U.S.), Kentucky. In ‘American Commonwealths' Series. Boston, Mass. 
2nrt Edition, 1885. 

Speed (T.), The Union Cause in Kentuckv- New York and London, 1907. 

2 (J . Wilson), Kentucky in American Letters. Cedar Rapids, 1913. 


LOUISIANA 

Qovornilient. — Louisiana was admitted into the Union on April 8, 1812, 
The Legislature consists of a Senate of 39 members and a House of Repre- 
sentatives of 101 members, Senators and Representatives being chosen for 
four years. Sessions arc biennial. 

Qualified electors arc (with the usual exceptions) all registered citizens 
resident in the State for two years and in the parish one year next before the 
election. 

The State is represented in Congress by two Senators end eiglit Represen- 
tatives. 

Governon ', — John M. Parker, 1920-1924 (7,500 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — James J.iJJailcy. 

Louisiana is divided into 64 parishes (corresponding with the counties of 
other States)'. The State Capital is Baton Rouge. 
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Area, Population, Instruction.— Area, 48,606 square miles (3,097 
square miles being water). Census population on January 1, 1920, 1,798,609. 


Years 

White 1 

! Negro ; 

Total 

Per Sq. Mile 

1900 

730,821 

1 650,804 

1,381,625 i 

30*4 

1910 

942,514 

713,874 , 

1,656,388 1 

36*5 

1920 

, 1,098,252 

i 700,257 i 

1,798,509 

39*6 


1 Inclr.ding Asiatics and Indians. 


The population in 1920 by sex and race was : — 


- 

White 

Negro 1 

Asiatic 

Indian 

j Total. 

Male 

657,498 

344,794 i 

493 

550 

1 903,335 

Female . 

539,113 

35.5.463 1 

82 

.516 

895,174 

Total . 1 

1 

1,096,611 

700,257 1 

575 

1,066 

1 1,798,509 


Mo'jt of the white population arc descended from the early French settlers. 
In .1920 the forcign-borii whites (2 5 per cent, of the total State population) 
numbered 4-1,871, of whom 16,264 (36*2 per cent. ) ^ere Italian, 5,147 (11*5 
per cent.), German, 4,182 French, 2,399 Mexi(’an, 2,000 Irish, and 1,819 
English. The largest city in the State is New Orleans with a census 
population of 387,219 in 1920. Other cities are Shreveport, 43,874 ; Baton 
Rouge (Capital), 21,782. Of the total population in 1920, 34 ‘9 per cent, 
were urban, and 38*9 per cent. Negro. 

Most of the Southern States are strenuously Protestant, but over 61 per 
cent, of the population of Louisiana are Roman Catholic. Of Protestants in 
the State, Baptists and Methodists are the most numerous, then Protestant 
Epi.scopalians and Presbyterians. 

Attendance in the elementary schools is compuhsory. In 1920-21 the 
elementary public schools had 211,227 enrolled white pupils ; tbe public 
high schools had 26,840 pupils. Total number of teachers, 7,756. TJie 4 
public normal schools bad 134 teachers and 3, 439 students in 1919. Expenditure 
on education (1919-20) was 11,088,689 dollars. Superior instruction is given 
in the Louisiana State University and Agricultural and Mechanical College. 
The university was opened in 1860, and the college in 1874; on June 1, 1877, 
they were by law united into one and the same institution with its seat at 
Baton Rouge. In 1922 it had 106 professors and 1,242 students. Tulane 
University (founded in 1834) in New Orleans had, in 1922, 387 professors and 
2,680 students. This university has State support to the extent of the 
remission of certain taxes. The Roman Catholics have Jefferson College at 
Convent with 8 ifrofessors and 50 students, and a University (Loyola 
University, founded 1904) at Now Orleans with 52 professors and 800 students. 
The New Orleans University (Established 1874) is for colourcdjpcrsona. It had 
20 instructors and 492 enrolled students in 1920. There is an Industrial 
Institute at Ruston and another at Lafayette. The State has also an in- 
stitution for the deaf and dumb and another for the blind, bcifh at Baton 
Rouge. 
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Finance and Defence.— For tho year 1921 

raents were : — 

Balance in hand, January 1, 1921 
Keccipts, 1921 


the receipts and the dis- 


Dollars 

3,640,042 

22,606,955 


Total 

Disbursements, 1921 


26,146,997 

22,692,860 


Balance December 31, 1921 . . 3,454,137 

The bonded and floating debt of the State up to March 1, 1922, amounted 
to 10,354,000 dollars. According to the Council of the Corporation of 
Foreign Bondholders tho State has a defaulted debt estimated at 6 million 
dollars. The assessed valuation of property in 1921 amounted to 1,718,286,902 
dollars. 

On June 30, 1921, the militia or State National Guard, v itli hoad(juartcrs 
at Baton Houge, consisted of 28 officers and 413 enlisted men. There is also 
a naval militia. 


Production and Industry. — The surface of the State is chiefly a great 
plain sloping from north and north-east to the Missi'^sippi delta. The 
State is divided into two parts, the uplands and the alluvial and swamp 
regions of tho coast. A delta occupies about one-third of the total area. 
Louisiana surpasses the other States in extent of oavigablc waterways — 
8,782 miles. 'I'he Gulf coast-line is 1,250 miles in length. Agriculture is 
the leading industry. In 1920 the State had 135,463 farms, with an area of 
10,019,822 acres, of which 5,626,226 acres were impj oved laud. The total value 
of all farm property in 1920 was 589,826, 679 dollars. Tlie products and manu- 
factures of Louisiana are very various. The chief crops in 1922 were corn, 

1.706.000 acres, producing 29,002,000 bushels ; rice grown on 5.55,000 acres, 
yielding 19,980,000 bushels. For 1922 the cotton area was 1,185,000 acres, 
and the yield 357,000 bales, valued at 42,840,000 dollars. Oats, potatoes, 
and tobacco are also grown, but not extensively. On January 1, 1922, 
the State contained 173,000 horses, 178,000 mules, 124,000 sheep, 756,000 
swine, and 220,000 milch cows. In 1921 the wool clip yielded 508,000 lb. 

Louisiana lias valuable fisheries. Oyster reefs extend almost continuously 
along the coast, and tho oyster fisheries are the most valuable south of 
Virginia, the area suitable to planting and grooving oysters being over 7,000 
sq. miles. 

Rich sulphur mines are found in Louisiana, and wells for the extraction 
of sulphur by means of hot water and air at tlie surface arc in operation. 
The yield of crude petroleum in 1921 was 26,523,000 barrels. 

The manufacturing industries are chiefly those associated with the pro- 
ducts of the State: sugar, lumber, cotton-seed, rice. In 1919 there were 
2,617 manufacturing establishments which employed altogether 12,216 
salaried employees, and 98,265 wage-earners. The material used cost 

431.404.000 dollars, and the output was valued at 676,190,000 dollars. 

Brewing, confectionery, printing, and other works are also pro.sporous. 

A large international trade is carried on through the jiort of New Orleans, 
where in the ye?r ending June 30, 1922 the imports amounted to 104,056,671 
dollars, and the exports to 365^116,311 dollars. The exports consisted of 
cotton and cotton-sced products, wheat, flour, rice, and other produce. 

Tho State has ample facilities for traffic, having, besides 24,900 miles 
of public roads, tlie Mississippi and other waterways, wdth 4,794 miles of 
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navigable water. In 1921 the steam railways in the State had a length of 
5,223 miles, besides (1921) 309 miles of electric railway track. The principal 
lines are operated by the Illinois Central, Louisville and Nashville, Texas 
and Pacific, the Gulf Coast Line, the Rock Island, and the Southern Pacific 
systems. 

In 1918, there were 14 savings banks in the State with 100,000 depositors 
haring to their credit 38,863,885 dollars, which is 338*64 dollars to each 
depositor. The hank clearings at New Orleans in 1918 amounted to 
2,675,665,000 dollars. 

British CcmmUGeneral at New Orleans. — Lt.-Col. C. Braithwaite* Wallis. 


Books of Reference. 

The Reports (biennial) of the various Executive Departments of the State. 

Johnson (C,), Highways and Byways of the Mississippi Valley. New York and London, 
906 . 

(A.), Louisiana. In ‘ American Commonwealths ' Series. Boston, Mass. 


MAINE. 

Government. — Maine was admitted into the Union on March 3, 1820. 
There is a Legislature of two Houses, the Senate, consisting of 31 members, 
and the House of Representatives with 151 members, both Houses being 
elected at the same time for two years. The suffrage is possessed by all 
registered male citizens of the United States, 21 years of age, who can 
read English and write his own name ; but paupers and un*taxed Indians 
have no vote. 

Governor . — Percival P. Baxter, 1923-26 (5,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — Frank W. Ball. 

For local government the State is divided into 16 counties, subdivided into 
towns, cities, plantations and various unincorporated places. The State 
Capital is Augusta. 

Area, Population, Education. — Area, 33,040 square miles, of which 
29,895 square miles are laud. Census population on January 1, 1920, 768,014. 

Population for four census years. 


Year | 

White' 

• 

j Negro 

'Total 

j Per Sq. Mile 

1880 ! 

647,485 

1 . 1,451 

648,936 

21-7 

1900 1 

693,147 


694,466 

23*2 

1910 ! 

741,008 


• 742,371 1 

24*8 

1920 ! 

766,704 


768,014 

26*7 

• 


i Including Asiatics and Indians. 

- 2 0 2 
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The population by sex and race in 1920 was : — 


- 

White j 

Negro 

1 Asiatic 

ludian | 

Total 

Male . 

387,455 ! 

710 

! 1(51 

! 420 i 

388,752 

Female 

378,240 

504 

9 

419 i 

379,262 

Total . 

. 705,005 j 

t,3lO 

i 170 

1 

639 i 

1 

768,014 


The foreign- bom white ]) 0 ])alatiou (14*0 per cent, of tlie total State 
population) nuniberwl 107,349, of whom 38,570 (35*9 per cent.) were English 
Canadian, 35,^80 (33 ’1 per cent.) French Canadian, 5,748 (5*4 per cent.) 
Irish, 5,149 English, 2,171 Scotch, 2,0*26 Swedish, 3,763 Russian and 2,797 
Italian. Within the State, e.sj)anally in the north, there is a strong 
French and t'rench-speaking element. 

The largest city in the State is Portland with a census population 
of 69,272 in 1920. Other cities and towns (with f)opulation in 1920) are: 
Lewiston, 31,791 ; Bangor, 25,978 ; Biddeford, 18,008 ; Auburn, 16,985 ; 
Augusta, 14,144 ; Bath, 14,731 ; Waterville, 13,351. Of the total population 
in 1920, 39 ’0 per cent, were urban and 0 *2 Negro. 

The largc.st religious body is Homan Catholic ; then come Baptists, Con- 
gregational ists, Methodists, and Protestant Episcopalians. 

Education is free for pupils from 5 to 21 years of ago, and compulsory 
from 6 to 14. Cities and towns have elective school attendance com- 
mittees. In 1921 the 4,516 public elementary schools had 4,781 teachers 
and 118,233 enrolled pupHs. The 202 public high scliools had 951 teachers 
and 19,831 pupils. For the training of teachers in 1921 there were five 
])ublic Normal Schools with 101 teachers and 1,000 students. The University 
of Maine, founded in 1868 at Orono, had (1922) 119 professors and teachers 
and 1,307 students. It is endowed by and receives large aj)]>ropriations from 
the State. Bowdoin College, founded in 1794 at Brunswick, had (1922) 35 
professors and 450 students. Bates College at Lewiston 40 professors and 
556 students, aud Colby College at Waterville 28 professors and 486 
students. 

Public schools are mainly supported by appro])riations from the towns 
or cities and from the State, and by the income from school funds. Total 
exj)endituro on education in 1921, 8,048,535 dollars. 

Finance^ and Defence. — For the financial year ending June 30, 1922 
the amount of revenue and expenditure was as follows : — 


Dollars 

Balance, July 1, 1921 2,011,376 

Receipts, 1921-22 15,843,366 

Total 17,854,741 

Payments, 1921-22 15,990,977 

• 

Balance, July 1, 1922 .... 1,863,764 


The bonded ‘debt on July 1, 1922 amounted to 11,283,300 dollars. 

In 1921 the assessed value# of real propeity amounted to 484,754,706 
dollars, and of personal property to 152,648^727 dollars. 

The Natlbiial Guard on June 30, 1921 consisted of 80 oflScers and 1,288 
enlisted men. 
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Production, Commerce, Railways.— The products of Maine are 
derived chiefly from agriculture, forestry, quarrying, and fisheries. The 
State has, besides other attractions, excellent hunting and fishing, and is 
a favourite summer resort. The soil is'^not generally fertile, an important 
exception being that of the Aroostook valley, which is well adapted for the 
growing of fruit and vegetables. In 1920 the State contained 48,227 farms 
with a total acreage of 5,425,968 acres, of which 1,917,329 acres were improved 
land. The total value of all faim prop»nty in 19.^0 was 270,526 733 dollars.* 
The chief crops are oats (1922), 4,940,000 bushels ; maize, 1.312,000 bushels ; 
buckwheat, potatoes, and hay. On January 1, 1921, the farm animals com- 
prised 104,000 horses, 171, 00“ milch cows, 129,000 other cattle, 140,000 
sheep, and 97,000 swine. The wool clip in 1921 amonnt^Kl to 660,000 
pounds of wool. 

1‘he commercial mineral products of .Jlaine are, considering the s’zo and 
population of the State, few in number and of miimr imftfu'tance. Only in 
one mineral, feldspar, has Maine ranked first during the last three years. 

In the State are large granite works, cotton mills, paper mills, manufac- 
tures of clothing, &c. On August 31, 1921. there were 1,114,020 active 
spindles in tlie State consuming 153,165 bales of cotton. In 1919, according 
to the census of manufactures of that year, the State had 2,99.^> manu- 
facturing estnblishmeuts employing aitog^^ther 7,916 sahiried officials and 
88,651 wege-earners, the latte* earn-ng 94,225,000 dollars. Their aggregate 
capital amounted to 419,158,000 dollars ; the cost of raw materials in a year 
to 254, .569, 000 dollars, and the value of a year’s output to 456,822,000 
dollars. 

Ill 1921 there wore 2,294 miles of .steam railway and 528 miles (1921) of 
electric railway within the State. Tlie railways are connected with the 
Oanadiun railway systems. 

On June 30, 1921, there were 42 mutual savings banks in the State, with 
237,566 depositors, having to their credit 106,603,000 dollars, being 44875 
dollars to each depositor. 

At Portland there is a British vice-consul. 

Books of Reference. 

Reports of the various Executive Hepartinents, 

Census of Mai>iifa«*tureH ; Maine. Bureau of the Census. Washington, B.C., 1910. 

Abbott (J. S. C.), Histnrv of Maine. Boston a»‘d Portland, 1875 Second Edition, 1892. 

Burrnge S.). Beginnings of Colonial Maine. PortlMid, 1914. 

Carver (L. D.) Constitution of the State of Maine. Augusta, 1902 Watcrville, 1913. 

/Taaee (Adelaide R.) Ind x of B<*oi)ouiic Material in documents of the States of the 
United States (Maine, 1820-1904). WnshinKton, 1921. 

Holmes (H. E.), Makers of M-^ine. Lewiston, 1912. 

Macdonald (W i. The Government of Maine. New York, 1902. 

Main* Historical Society’s Collections. 46 vols. Portland, Me., 1865-1916. 

Sullivan (J,), History of the District of Maine. Boston, 1795. 

Williamson (W, D.), History of Maine. Hallowell, 1839. 


MARTLAND. 

GoveriUnent.-^Maryland was one of the thirteen original States. 
The General Assembly consists of a Senate and a House of Delegates. There • 
are 27 senators and 102 Delegates. The Senators serve for* four years, and 
the Senate is renewed to the extent of haV every two years. Delegates are, 
elected for two years. * * 

There is universal suffrage for United States citizens who ha’^ resided one 
year in the State, six months in the Congressional District, and one day in 
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the precinct next preceding election. It is necessary for a person entering 
the State to declare his intention of becoming a resident of the State one 
year before he is entitled to register as a voter. 

Maryland is represented in Congress by two Senators and six 
Representatives. 

Governor . — Albert C. Ritchie, 1920-24 (4,500 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — Philip P>. Perlman. 

The State is divided into 23 counties and Baltimore City. The State 
Capital is Annapolis. 

Area, Population, Instruction. — Area, 12,327 square miles, of which 
9,941 square miles are land and 2,386 are water, the Chesapeake Bay alone 
occupying 1,203 square miles. The extreme breadth from north to south 
is 128 miles ; the extreme lengtlj, from east to west is 315 miles. Census 
population on January 1, 1920, 1,449,661. 

Population according to the last four Federal censuses. 


YtJir 1 

! 

White 1 j 


Total 

Per Sq. Mile 

1860 

515,918 

171,131 

687,049 

69*1 

1900 

952,980 

‘235,061 

1,188,044 

119*5 

1910 ' 

1 1,063,096 

282,250 

1,295,346 

130*3 

1920 

1,205,182 

244,479 

1,449,661 

145*8 


> Including Asiatics and Indians. 


In 1920 the population by sex and race was ; — 



White 1 

Negro 1 

Asiatic 

Indian 

j Total 

Male . 

005,601 i 

123,46.8 ' 

383 

18 

' 720,455 

Female 

500,180 j 

121,026 ! 

80 

U 

720,206 

Total , . . 1 

1,201,737 1 

244,470 j 

413 

32 

1 1,449,661 


Of the total population 102,177 (or 7*0 per cent.) were foreign born 
whites, of whom 22,032 were from Germany (21*6 per cent.), 9,543 from 
Italy, 6,580 from Ireland, 24,791 (24 '3 per cent.) from Russia, 12,061 from 
Poland, and 5,095 from England. 

The largest city in the State and also the chief manufacturing and com- 
mercial centre, is Baltimore, with a census population in 1920 of 
733,826. Other cities, with population in 1920, are Cumberland, 
29,837 ; Hagerstown, 28,064 ; Frederick 11,066 ; Annapolis (Capital), 11,214, 
Of the total population in 1920, 68 percent, were urban and 16*9 per cent, 
Negro. Nearly 51 per cent, of the population of the State live within the 
corporate limits of the City of Baltimore. 

The prevailing forms of religion are Protestant, but Roman Catholics 
• have 35 *3 per cent, of the Church membership jn the State. 

Education isi compulsory for children 8 to 12 years of age in the entire 
^ State since September 1, 1916, t^d 8 to 16 unless legally employed. 

In 1920, there were in the 2,423 pubRc elementary and high schools of 
the State, f81,547 white (92,964 boys and 88,683 girls) and 48,543 coloured 
(21,091 boys and 22,452 girls) elementary pupils and 15,541 white (6,825 
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boys and 8,716 girls), and 987 (278 boys and 709 girls) high school pupils. 
The State had 3 normal schools, with 74 teachers and 360 pupils in 1920. 
The total expenditure on education in 1920 was 8,916,441 dollars. 

The most important institution for higher education is Johns Hopkins 
University, organised in 1876. It is non-sectarian, and in 1922 had 400 
instructors and 3,200 students. Its hospital with educational features is 
famous. Goucher College, formerly the Woman’s College of Baltimore, 
founded in 1888, has 71 instructors and 886 students. Other institutions • 
are the Peabody Institute for the Education of Music, the Maryland 
Institute School of Art and Design, Walter’s Art Gallery, Maryland 
University, Maryland Agricultural College with 185 professors and 2,200 
students ; the Princess Anne Academy for Coloured Youths, with 4 teachers 
and 47 students. 


Finance and Defence.— For the y^ar ending 
the total receipts and disbursements were as follows 

September 30, 1920, 

Balance, Sept. 30, 1919 

Receipts, 1919-20 

Dollars 

2,445,716 

13,083,601 

Total ....... 

Disbursements, 1919-20 .... 

. 15,529,317 

. 12,304,346 

Balance, Sept. 30, 1920 

3,224,971 


On September 30, 1920, the gross debt of •the State amounted to 
28,364,880 dollars, and the net debt to 18,343,876 dollars. In 1919 the 
assessed valuation of real and personal prof)erty amounted to 1,392,944,923 
dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1921, consisted of 99 officers and 1,826 
enlisted men. The Federal authorities have a navy recruiting rendezvous and 
a navy pay office at Baltimore. The United States Naval Academy, for the 
education of boys intended for the Federal naval service, is at Annapolis. 

Production and Industry. — Agriculture is an important industry in 
tlie State, about 82 per cent, of the area being in farms mostly worked by 
their owners. In 1920 there were 47,908 farms with an area of 4,757,999 
acres, of which 3,136,728 acres were improved land. The total value of farm 
property in 1920 was 463,638,120 dollars. The chief crops are wheat (578,000 
acres, producing 9,537,000 bushels in 1922), maize (25,400,000 bushels, valued 
at 17,272,000 dollars), hay, potatoes (51,000 acres, 5,151,000 bushels, valued 
at 3,091,000 dollars in 1922), vegetables and fruit. In 1922 the yield of 
tobacco was 26,950,000 pounds, valued at 4,682,000 dollars. Maryland 
canned 29*4 per cent, of the tomatoes put up in the United States in 1920. 
The dairy output in 1920 was worth 13,407,526 dollars ; the poultry products, 
10,798,096 dollars. The farm animals in the State on January 1, 1921, 
were: horses, 158,(}00 ; mules, 25,000; milch cows, 180,000; other cattle, 
136,000; sheep, 220,000; swine, 427,000. The wool clip in 1921 yielded 
523,000 pounds of wool. , 

Of mining industries in the State the most important* is coal-mining, 
which, in 1920, gave an output of 4,065,23^ short tons (the output for 1921 
being estimated at 2,600,000 short tons). Second in imnortance is clay-' 
working. Quarrying is also of importance. Other produefcf were sand, 
talc, slate, lime, and natural rock cement. 
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The fisheries of the State are valuable, especially the oyster fisheries, 
which yield more tlian any other State in the Union. Other fishery pro* 
ducts are shad, bass, perch, and various shell- fish. 

According to the census repoil of 1919, Maryland had 4,937 maim factories, 
capital employed 019,007,000 dollars; persons engaged in manufactories 
105,809 ; ( proprietors and finn members 5,129 ; salarii d employees 20,398 ; 
average number of wage-earners 140,342) ; salaries 42,004,000 dollar« ; wages 

147.807.000 dollars ; cost of material 549,347,000 dollars ; value of products 

873.945.000 ; an inciease over lt*14 of 131 *4 per cent. 

The State has ample facilities for traffic both by sea and land, having 
a network of roads nearly 1,000 miles in extent (1920), steam railways with 
(1921) 1.435 ^iles of line in the State and 705 miles of electric rail way"( 1921), 
while 87 steamboat lines enter the port of Baltimore, which is one of the 
best ports on the Atlantic coast. 

TIuto were 193 State banks amf trust comjjanies in the State on December 
31, 1920, with resources of 2(>7,f>48,738 dollars. These included a number 
of mutual saving institutions which, on June 30, 1921, numbered 17 and 
bad 278,259 depositors with 120,686,000 d.)llars to their credit, being 
455 *28 dollars to eaeli depositor. The total amount of de})Osits in all the 
banks of Maryland on December 31st, 1920, was 166,473,063 dollars. 

JJril'ish Consul at Baltimore. — H. A. Ford. 


Books of Reference. 


0^ Maryland, 177G, 1851, 1804 and 18G7. Published by the Secretary 

Maiyland Manual. A Compendium, legal, historical, and statistical Bv the 
Secretary of State. Baltimore, annually. ' ^ 

Ker-ort of the Bureau of Statistics and Infonnalion of Maryland. Annual. State Board 
of liabour and Statistics. 


Bond (B.W.), Stale Government in Maryland, 1777-81. Baltimore, IPOG. 

Browne (W, H.), Maryland. In ‘American Coinniouwealths ’ Scries. Boston Mass 

^ Colonial Governor in Maryland; Horatio Shari^e and his Times 
1/ 6.^-1. 7d. London. Idpi. ' * 


Williams (T. J. 
Baltimore, 1000. 


C.), The State of Maryland compiled for the Board of Public W^orks. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Constitution and Government— In 1614, the Plymouth Company 
undertook exidoring expeditions to New England, and obtained a Royal 
Charter granting sovereign powers over the region lying to the north of 
Virginia. It is supposed that the coast of Massachusefts was visited bv 
the Norsemen as early as the year 1,000, but the first permanent settle- 
ment within the borders of the present stat^ was made at Plymouth in 
December, 1620, vby the Pilgrims from Holland, who were separatists from 
^ Church, This wasethe nucleus of the Plymouth Coloiiv. In 
if Puritans settled alf Salem, and from that beginning 

the Mas^chusetts Bay Colony was formed. In 1680 Boston was settled. 
In 1629 the whole region called New England was formed into a province* 
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By a special Cliarter the Government was divided between the colony of 
Plymouth and that of Massachusetts Bay, but in 1692 they were re-united, 
and thenct^forward acted together both in peace and war. In the struggle 
which ended in the separation of the American colonies from the mother 
country, Massachusetts took the foremost part, and became one of the thirteen 
original States of the Union. 

There is a legishative body consisting of a Senate and a House of 
Representatives, styled collectively General Court of Massachusetts.* 
The Senate consists of 40 members elected biennially by poy)ular vote, tlie 
State being divided into 40 senatorial districts each of which returns 
one senator The House of Representatives consists of 240 members, 
elected in 165 districts, each of which returns one, two, ojr three repre* 
sftiitatives according to population. There is an annual session of the 
Legislature. 

All citizens of the United States wlio can read and write may vote in all 
State clf!(*tions, provided they are not paupers or under guardianship, and 
provided they have lived one year in the State and six months in the election 
district or precinct. 

The State sends 2 Senators and 16 Representatives to the Federal Congress. 

Govei'oior , — Charming H. Cox, 1923-26 (salary, 10,000 dollars). 

Secretary of the Co7rLmonvJcalth . — Frederic W. Cook, 1923. 

There are 14 counties in the State, varying largely in population, and 
there are 39 cities and 316 towns. The State Capital is Boston. 

Area and Population. — Area 8,266 sqnarf; miles (227 square miles 
being water.) The population as determined by the Federal Census of 
.Tanu^iry 1, 1920, was 3,852,356. 

The population at the date of each of the censuses was as follows : — 


Years 

(.’ensus) 

While 

Coloured 

j 

1 Total 

1 

1 

Per sq. mile 

]8P0 

2,215,873 1 

23,574 

2,238,947 

1 284-3 

1900 

2,769,704 

35,582 

2,805.346 

1 356-2 

1010 1 

3.324.026 

41,400 

3,366,416 

427-4 

1915 

3,6i4,273 

j 49,037 

3,693,310 

468-9 

19 20 

3,803,524 

1 48,832 

3,852, 35(> 

1 479-2 


In 1920 the population by sex and race was : 


White 

Negro 

1 Asiatic 

( , 

! Indian | 

1 

Total 

t 

Male . . 1 1,864,317 

22,912 

! 2.523 j , 262 

1,890,014 

Female . 1,939,207 

22.554 

288 

1 293 

1,962,342 

Total . . j 3,8^3,524 

45,466 

2,811 

i 555 

3,852,366 


Of the total population in 1920, 1,077,534 (28*0 per cemt. ) were foreign- 
born whites, of whom 183,171 (17*0 per ctnt.) were from Ireland; 117,007, 
(10*9 per cent.) from Italy; ^,034 (8 6 per cent ) from Russia; 86,895 
(8*1 per cent.) from England ; 69,167 (6*4 per cent ) from Pflhmd ; 28,315 
(2*6 per cent.) from Portugal; 8,098 (0*8 per cent.) from Austria; 88,012 
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(8'6 per cent.) from Sweden ; 28,474 (2’6 per cent.) from Scotland; 22,113 
(2*1 per cent.) from Germany ; 108,691 (lOT per cent.) were French 
Canadian, 163,330 (14*2 per cent.) other Canadian; 20,441 (1*9 per cent.) 
from Greece ; and 14,570 (1*4 per cent.) from Finland. 

In 1920 the population of each of 39 cities of the State was as follows : — 


Cities 

Popu- 

lation 

Cities 

1 Popu- 
■ lation 

Cities 

P01)U- 

lation 

Boston (capital) . i 

748,000 

Malden 

i 49, 1 03 

Oloucoster . 

22,947 

Worcester . 

170,754 

Qumey 

■ 47,876 

Beverley . 

22,661 

SpriUKtleld . 

129,614 

121,217 

Newton 

4 6,054 

North Adams 

22,282 

New Bedford 

Chelsea 

43,184 

Northampton 

21,951 

Fall River . « 

120,485 

Salem . 

42,629 

Leominster 

10,744 

Lowell 

112,750 

Pittsfield . 

41,763 

Attleboro . 

19,731 

Cambridge . 

100,604 

Fitchburg . 

41,029 

Peabody 

19,552 

Lynn . 

09, 148 

Everett « . 

40,120 

Westfield . 

18,604 

Lawrence . 

04,270 

Medford 

39,038 

Melrose 

18,204 

Somerville . 

03,091 

Taunton 

37,137 

Gardner 1 . 

16,971 

Brockton . . j 

66,254 

Chicopee . 

36,214 

Woburn 

16,574 

Holyoke 

60,203 

Waltliam 

30,915 

Newburyport . 

15,618 

Haverhill . . 1 

53,884 

Revere 

, 28,823 

Marlborough . 1 

15,0*28 


1 Became a city January 1, 1023. 


Of the total population in 1920, 94*8 percent, were urban and 1*2 per 
cent. Negro. 

The Kegistrar’s Report for 1921 showed : Live births, 92,207, or 23*7 per 
1,000 population ; deaths, 47,780, or 12*3 per 1,000 population ; marriages, 
33,690, or 17 '3 per 1,000 population. 

Divorces granted in 1921 numbered 3,803, or 1*7 per 1,000 married 
population. Divorces were granted for desertion, adultery, cruel and abusive 
treatment, intoxication, imprisonment, impotency and non-support. 

The infant mortality rate in 1921 was 75*9 per 1,000 live births. The 
maternal mortality rate in 1921 for diseases caused by pregnancy and 
confinement wa.s 6 1 per 1,000 confinements. 

Tlie “corrected death rate” (excluding deaths of non-residents) for the 
City of Boston in 1922 (based on the population of 764,017 on July 1, 1922) 
was 12*51 as compared Avith a corresponding “corrected death rate” in 
1921 of 11*09. 

The principal religious bodies are the Roman Catholics and Protestants. 
The leading Protestant bodies are Congregationalists, Baptists, Methodist- 
Episcopalian, Protestant-Episcopalian, Unitarians, Jewish Congregations, 
Presbyterians, and Universalists. 

Instruction. — There is a State Department of Education. School attend- 
ance is compulsory for children from 7 to 14 years of age. For the school year 
ending June 30, 1922, the total expenditure yras 48,624,118 dollars. The 
number of teachers required for the public schools was 21,108, the total 
number of pupils enrolled was 665,804, and the average attendance was 
678,662. The 251 public high schools had 4,441 teachers rmd 92,357 pupils. 
There are 10 State normal schools with a total enrolment for the school year, 
*•1922-23, of 2,534 pupils and 179 teachers. Tn 1915 the Legislature passed 
an Act establishiijg a Department of University Extension, and to provide for 
educational extension courses undl^r the direction of the Board of Education. 
Student enrolment between January 1, 19l6, and December 1, 1922 : in 
classes, 98,69(7 ; in correspondence courses, 24,790 ; total, 118,480. Number 
of students who have completed courses, 63,053. 
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Within the State there are 18 colleges and universities, of which 14 are 
non sectarian and 3 are sectarian (2 Catholic and 1 Methodist). Of these 
18 institutions, 6 are exclusively for women. Data for these institutions as 
of November, 1922, are : — 


Year of 

Name and Location of jSollego 

1 Professors 

1 and other j 

Students 

origin 

I Instructors! 


1G30 

Harvard University,! Cambridge 

' 1,009 6 i 

6,357 u 

1793 

Williams College, Williamstowii 

57 

032 

1825 

Amherst College, Amherst 

50 

535 

1837 

Mount Holyoke College, 3 South Hadley . 

107 • 

781 

1843 

College of the Holy Cross, Worcester 

i 55 

877 

1850 

Tufts College,*! Medford 

Massachusetts Institute of TechuSlogy,*! Cam- 
bridge 

368 

2,094 

1801 

i 380 

3,180 

1863 

Massachusetts Agricultural College,*! Amherst. 

; 103 

803 

1863 

Hoston College, Newton 

i 45 

890 

1805 

Worcester Polytechnic, Worcester . 

58 

504 

1809 

Boston University,*! Boston .... 

307 

8,900 

1870 

Wellesley College, 3 Wellesley .... 

141 

1,533 

1871 

Smith College, 3 Northampton .... 

183 

2,033 

1882 

Radcliffe College, 3 Cambridge .... 

1 150 

728 

1887 

Clark University, 4 Worcester .... 

1 50 

868 

1899 

Simmons Collcge,3 Boston 

; 120 1 

1,244 

1912 

Wheaton College,3 Norton 

1 

35S 


1 RadclifTe College for women is affiliated with, but is not legally a part of, 
Harvard University. • 

- Not including students in the summer school. 

^ For women only. 

4 For men and women. 

5 Includes Instructors in Harvard University offering instruction to students in 
Radcliffe College. 


Charity and Correction, — On December l, 1922, there were in the 
State 14 public institutions strictly, or in part, for the insane, 3 for the 
feeble-minded, and 1 for epileptics, and in addition to these, there were 13 
private institutions for the insane, epileptics, and inebriates, 5 for feeble- 
minded, and 1 for epileptics. The whole number of insane in institutions and 
in family care in the State on December 1, 1922, was 16,307, of which 
number 15,962 were under public care. Of the total number, 7,873 were 
males and 8,434 were females. The total number of feeble-minded in the 
State was 3,249, of whom 1,615 were males and 1,634 females. 

On December 1, 1022, there were 5 institutions under the supervision of 
the Department of Public Welfare, consisting of the State infirmary with 2,814 
inmates, three industrial schools with 893 inmates, and a hospital school 
for crippled children with 296 inmates. In addition to the above, there were 
on December 1, 1921, as State minor wards, under the custodial care of the 
Board, 3,854 children boarded in families and 1,657 children in families 
without Wrd, also 3,133 children in care of the Trustees of the Massachusetts 
Training Schools, placed in, families and supervised by the Department of.* 
Public Welfare. The number of paupers in almshouses during the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1921, was 6,375. * 

The penal institutions in the*State consist of 6 strictly State institutions* 
and 21 county jails or houses of correction. On September 80, 1922, the 
number of prisoners in tliese institutions was 8,236 males and 374 females. 
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Finance and Defence.— for the fiscal year ending; November 30, 1922, 
the net revenue and cxi>enditures of the State were as follows : — 

Dollars 

Cash in Treasury, December 1, 1921 . . . 17,308,047 

Net rocei]>ts, year emliiig November 30, 1922 . 95,112,127 


Total 112,420,174 

Total net expenditure, year ending Nov. 30, 1922 97,259,896 

Cash in Treasury, December 1, 1922 . . . 15, 160,2^8 

The total cbondocl debt of the State on December 1, 1922, amounted to 
133,416, 162 dolJar.s, while the sinking fund. amounted to 56,420, 164 dollars, 
leaving a net total debt of 70,955,997 dollars. 

For the year 1922 the figures for certain tax values arc as follows - 

Dollars 

Assessed value of real ostate ..... 4,704,580,610 

Asse.ssed value of personal property . . . 1,006,44.2,702 

Amount of (ie|)Osits in saving.s banks (average for 

last six mouths) 1,323,793,860 

Valuation of corporate excess taxed by the 
Cummonwealth . 1,265,030,721 


8,299,847,893 

For the financial year ending January 31, 1922, the actual receipts of the 
city of Boston were 62.957,012 dollars, and the actual expenditures were 
62,075,873 dollar.s, while the net funded debt of the city, including tlie 
Cochituatc Water Debt and the Snlfolk County Debt for which the city is 
responsible, was 79,913,010 dollars. 

The military force of the State is the Massachusetts National Guaid, 
with an estimated actual strength of 499 ofiTicers and 8,083 enlisted men on 
December 31, 1922. 

Production, Industry, Commerce-— In 1920 the number of farms 
in Massachusetts (a farm being dehned for census purpose^ as ‘any tract of 
land of three or more acres used for agricultural purposes, and also any tract 
containing less than thice acres which produced at least 250 dollars’ worth of 
farm products in the year 1919*) was 32,001, with an area of 2,494,477 
acres, of which 908,834 acres were improved land. The value of all 
farm property (including land valued at 127,653,607 dollars) in the State 
in 1920 was 300,471,743 dollars. Of the 32,001 farms in the State 
approximately 87 per cent, were operated by the owners, 5 per cent, by 
managers, and 7 per cent, by tenants. The total value of the agricultural 
products of the State during the year 1922, was estimated at 44, 146,000 dollars 
The principal cro])s in 1922 with their values were : Hay (taml), 587,000 
tons, valued at 22,278,000 dollars; potatoes, 2,610,000 bushels, valued at 

2.480.000 dollars; maize, 2,600,000 bushels, valued at 2,444,000 dollar's; 
vtobacco, 11,925,000 pounds, valued at 3,578,009 dollars. On Jan. 1, 1923, 

there were on fai;;ns in the State 47,000 horses, 189,000 milch cows, 39,000 
other cattle, 16,000 sheep, and 72,000 pigs. In 1921 the wool-clip yielded 

195.000 }»ounds. • 

^ In the lawt half of the nineteenth century so many industrial enter- 
prises camo into existence that Massachusetts has been quite transformed 
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from an a^ijricultural into a manufacturing community. At present nearly 
three-fourths of the population dwell in the cities or closely settled places. 

The census of manufactures in the State in 1920 showed that the total 
capital invested in manufactures was 2,987,620,867 dollars, employing on 
the average 695,832 persons, who earned 891,176,822 dollars, using raw 
material valued at 2,489,237,446 dollars, and turned out products worth 
4,370,276,822 dollars (in 1905, 1,124,092,051 dollars). 

Condensed statistics of the more iHg;)ortant industries are given in the • 
following table (Massachusetts Statistics of Manufactures, 1920) : — 


Industries 

No. of 
Estab- 
lish- 
ments 

Capital 

invested 

Stock used 

Goods made 
and 

work done 

Peisons 

eip- 

ployed 

Wages 



Dollars 

Dollars 

i Dollars 


Dollars 

Boots and shoes . 

TAS 

174,403,970 

20i) .378,621 

1 443,322,965 

60,273 

85,820,835 

Cotton goods 
Woollen, worsted, 

191 

478,076,617 

415,501,520 

1 686,571,606 

113,145 

180,905,309 

.and felt goods. 
Foundry and 

201 

201,392,291 

224,797,379 

355,518,040 

1 

52,087 

68,146,238 

machine shop 
products . . , 

849 

209,189,232 

121,073,884 

301,153,709 

65,729 

07,457,085 

Electrical machi- 



nery, appara- 







tus, and sup- 
plies .... 

105 

87,948,000 

48,894,162 

1 126,861,130 

1 28,501 

38,289,830 

Paj)er jmd wood 


pulp .... 
Leather, tanned, j 

82 : 

110,211,108 

89,158,276 

145,017,806 

15,215 

21,633,106 

curried, and 1 

finished . . . 

132 

! 80,083,688 

57,410,080 

• 1 

88,314,819 1 

12.447 

17,913,018 

Slaughtering, in- 


cluding meat 
packing . . . 

32 

35,283,451 

73,125,278 

i 1 

i 89.234,020 

3 430 

4,868,116. 


Tlicre is very little mining within the State. The principal minerals, as in 
most of the New England States, are from the stone quarries and the clay 
juts. There are large stone quarries at Quincy, Rockport, Worcester, and 
Milford. 

A large foreign trade is carried on through the Massachusetts Customs 
District (i.e., Boston and eight minor ports) by twenty-two Trans-Atlantic 
steamship lines. In the year ending June 30, 1922 the imports were valued 
at 163,075,778 dollars and the exports at 50,296,797 dollars. 

In 1921 the vessels engaged in foreign trade which entered the Massa- 
chusetts District had a tonnage of 2,999,593 ; and those which cleared, 
1,813,632. 

The total number of immigrant aliens from Trans- Atlantic ports admitted 
at the port of Boston during the year 1921, arriving for the first time and in- 
tending to remain permanently, was 4 ,809. 

On December 31, 1921, there were 2,107 miles of main and branch steam 
railroads in the S^te. The 3 principal railroads, the Boston and Albany 
(New York Central lessee), the Boston and Maine, and the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford, each having a terminus in Boston, have operated about;. 
96 per cent, of the railroad’ mileage and conducted over 5^6 per cent, of the 
entire passenger and freight business as expressed in gross revenue from those 
sources. In 1921, the total lt?ngth of electric railways (main and second 
track, surface and elevated) within the State was 2,731 miles. • The elevated 
track is confined to Boston Cambridge and Everett. 
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In September, 1922, there were 158 National banks in operation in the 
State, of which 13 were in Boston. The total assets of the National banks 
amounted to 1,036,307,000 dollars. On October 31, 1922, there were in 
operation in the State 196 savings banks with assets of 1,440,676,661 
dollars and 209 co-operative hanks with assets of 225,021,101 dollars and 102 
trust companies having aggregate assets of 1,161,325,221 dollars. For many 
Vvcvis there have been no State banks, strictly so called, in Massachusetts, 
,but one such bank, incorporated dyring the year 1917, reported on October 
31, 1922, total assets of 653,502 dollars. The total clearings of the Boston 
Clearing House during the calendar year 1922 amounted to 16,452,605,137 
dollars. 

British CorisuhOeneral at Boston , — Edward F. Gray. 

Vice-Consuls, — A. H, Marlow and S. A. Braiincn. 

Books of Beference. 

The Reports of the various Executive Departments of the State. 

Manual for the General Court, 19‘22. By Clerk of the Senate, and Clerk of the House of 
Representatives. Animal, Boston, Mass. 

Jidttms (Charles F., Jr.), Three Episodes of Massachusetts History (2 Vols.), Boston, 1892. 

Barry (John S.), History of Massachusetts. (3 vols.) Boston, 1857. 

Bradford (A..), History of Massachusetts, 1704-1820. (3 vols.) Boston, 1829. 

CJapp (E. J.), The Port of Beaton New Haven and London, 1016. 

FUkt^ (J<din), The Beginnings of New England. Boston, 1880. 

Frothingham (h. A.), A Brief History of the Constitution and Government of Massa- 
chusetts. Ca'nhridge, 1010. 

Gardiner (J. H.), Harvard. Oxford, 101.5. 

Qriffie (William E.), MassachinsetLs, A Typical American Commonwealth, 1893. 

Hale (E.), The Story of Massachusetts. Boston, 1891. 

(Thomas), The History of Massachusetts from the Finst Settlement thereof 
in 1028-1774. (3 vols). 

Oliver (Peter), The Puritan Commonwealth: An Historical Review of the Puritan 
Government in Massachusetts. Boston, 1850. 

Palfrey (J.G.), History of New England. Boston, Mass., 1868-90. 

Shurtleff Nathaniel B.), Topographical and Historical Description of Boston. Boston, 
1871. 

(Justin), Memorial History of Boston. 1030-1880. (4 vols.) Boston, 1881. 

Various papers published by the Massachusetts Historical Society. 


MICHIGAN. 

Government. — Michigan was admitted into the IFiuon on January 26, 
1837. According to the revised constitution adopted in 1908 the legisla- 
tive authority is vested in a Senate of 32 members elected by the counties 
or gi'oups of counties for 2 years, and a House of Representatives of 100 
members, the electoral districts being re-arranged according to population 
every 10 yeara. Electors are all citizens over 21 years of age resident in 
the State for 6 months next preceding the election, and resnient at the time of 
.|;he election in the district, county, or township for which the election is hold. 

The State is represented in Congress by 2 Senaloi*s and 13 Representatives. 

^ Governor . — Alexander J. Groesfoeck, 1923-25 (5,000 dollars). 

Secretary o^ State , — Charles J. De Land. 

For local government the State is organised in counties, cities, townships, 
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and villages. There are 83 counties, each of which is a corporate body with a 
Board of Supervisors as its administrative authority. Cities must liave each 
a i)opulation of not less than 3,000, but a few which have been long incorporated 
have a smaller population. Villages in the legal sense have a population 
of at least 300 within an area of a square mile. In 1922 there were 113 
cities and 337 villages in the State. The State Capital is Lansing. 

Area, Population, Education. — Area, 57,980 square miles, of which^ 
500 square miles are water. This is eiclusive of 16,653 square miles of Lake 
Superior, 12,922 square miles of Lake Michigan, 9,925 square miles of Lake 
Huron, and 460 square miles of Lakes St. Clair and Eric. The total length 
of Michigan coastline is 1,620 miles. 

Population 1920 census, 3,668,412. 


Years 

I White 1 j 

! Negro • 

Total 1 

' Per vSq. Mile 

1820 

8,722 

174 j 

8,896 

0*1 

1860 1 

742,314 

6,799 ! 

! 749,1 13 ! 

13*0 

1910 ! 

2,793,058 

17,115 

2,810,173 

48 9 

1920 1 

3,608,330 

60,082 1 

8,668,412 

63 8 


1 Including Indians and Asiatics. 


In 1920 tlic population by sex and birth was : — 


- 

White 

Negro 1 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male .... 

1,890,265 i 

31,249 I 

981 j 

2,041 

1,028,436 

Female 

1,711,302 j 

25,833 1 

108 

2,t)73 

1,739, 976 

Total . 

3,601,627 

60,062 j 

CO 

o 

5,614 1 

3,668,412 


Of the total population in 1920, 726,635 (or 19*8 per cent.) were foreign- 
born whites, of whom 164,502 (227 cent.) were from Canada, 86,047 
(11 ’8 per cent. ) from Germany, 47,149 from England, 45,313 from Russia, 
103,926 (14*3 per cent.) from Poland, 16,531 from Ireland, 24,707 from 
Sweden, 30,096 from Finland, 13.175 from Scotland, 6,888 from Norway, 
30,216 from Italy, 22,004 from Austria, and 136,072 from all others. In 
1921 the area of the Indian reservations was 191 acres, and the population 
7,593. 

According to the census of 1920 the population of the principal cities 
was : — 


Cities 

Pop. 

Cities 

Pop. 

Cities 

Pop. 

Detroit . . . 
Grand Rapids . 
Flint .... 
Saginaw . . . 
Lansing . . . 
Kalamazoo . 

993,678 
137,684 
91,599 i 
61,903 ; 

! »7.327 H 

48,487 : 

Jackson . . . 
Bay City . . . 

Highland Paik . 
Muskegon . . 

Battle Creek . . 

Pontiac . . . 

48,374 
47,554 ' 
46,499 
36,670 
36,164 1 

34,273 ; 

Port Huron . . 
Ann Arbor . . 
Ironwood . . . 
Wyandotte . . 
Fscanaba . . . 

Marquette . . 

25,944 

19,516 

15,789 

13,851 

18,103 

12,718 


Of the total population in 1920, 61*1 per cent, were urban and 1*6 per 
cent. Negro. • • 

The more important religious bodies are the Roman Cathode, Episcopal, 
Methodist, Imtheran, Baptist, Presbyterian, and Congregational. 
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Education is compulsory for the school term for children from 7 to 16 
years of a^e. The total net expenditure for graded and ungraded public 
schools, for the fisca'* year 1920-21, was 60,739,530 dollars; for the 
University, State colleges, normal and State schools, 5,229,799 dollars. 
In 1921 ihc 7,100 j)iil)liG schools had 720,953 enrolled pupils and 24,938 
teachcis. The 4 normal schools had 273 teachers and 17,000 pupils. The 
highest education j)rovided by the State is given in the University of 
.Michigan, founded in 1841 at Ann Arbor ; in 1922 it had 714 professors and 
teachers and 9,803 students. There is a State Agricultural College at 
Lansing, founded in 1857 ; it had, in 1922, 171 professors and 1,484 
students. There is a College of Mines at Houghton, founded in 1886 ; in 
1922 it had 25 instructors and 331 students. 

Poor Relief. — The whole number of poor persons maintained in the 
infirmaries during the year ending, September 30, 1921, was 7,176, of whom 
6,126 were males and 2, 0.^)0 females. The number of persons temporarily 
relieved outside the infirmaries was 103,287. The number of permanent 
indigent persons maintained outside the infirmaries was 14,073, the number 
of persons supported at public institutions 1,854, and the whole number of 
different persons who received assistance in any form during the period 
was 1,216,390. The whole amount expended in the care and support of the 
poor is reported at 3,473,787 dollars. There are 14 charitable institutions, 
3 penal, and 2 juvenile reformatory institutions maintained by the State ; 
there are also .^4 licon.sed child-placing agencies, 58 licensed maternity 
hospitals, 1,185 licensed boarding homes for children, and 24 private institu- 
tions for the aged and defective. 

Finance and Defence. — For the year ending June 30, 1922, the 
revenue and expenditure w'crc as follows : — 

Dollars 

Balance, July 1, 1921 19.8:-I4,661 

Receipts, 1921-22 103,072,192 

Total 122,906,853 

Disbursements, 1921-22 ..... 95,438,958 

Balance, June 30, 1922 .... 27,467,895 

The total bonded indebtedness of the State was 45,500,000 dollars on 
June 30, 1922. This includes 20,000,000 dollars for soldier bonus and 
10,000,000 dollars for highway bonds. 

In 1920 the total assessed valuation of the State as equalized 
by the State Board of Equalization amounted to 6,319,702,886 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1921, consisted of 128 officers and 
2,451 enlisted men. 

Production and Industry. — The state is largely agricultural. In 1920 
it contained 196,447 farms with a total area of 19,032,961 acres, of which 
12,925,521 acres were improved land. The total value of all farm property 
in 1920 was 1,763,334,778 dollars. In 1922 the chief crops were oats, 
49,434,000 bushels; corn, 60,716,000 bushels; wheat, 14,326,000 bushels; 
c.hay, 4,457,000 tons ; potatoes, 37,842,000 bushels ; beans, 4,809,000 
bushels. The estimated yield of sugar beets was 1,106,000 tons. On 
January 1, 1922, there w'ore in Hie State 1,115,000 sheep, 594,000 horses, 
'967,000 milch cows, 576,000 other cattle, und 1,051,000 swine In 1921 
the wool-clip.yielded 7,714,000 pounds of wool. The area of national forest 
land (June 30, 1921) was 89,466 acres. 
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Michigan ranks sixth among the States in production of mineral wealth. 
It yields iron ore and copper. Copper output in 1921 amounted to 
100,918,001 lb. Other minerals are silver, coal, clay and clay products 
(brick, tile, jiottery), graphite, asbestos, grindstones, gypsum, sandstone, 
limestone, mineral waters, and (in small quantity) petroleum are worked. 
The value of the salt mined in 1919 was 9,456,138 dollars, and of Portland 
cement 838,300 dollars. The mineral output in 1917 was valued at 
162,484,767 dollars ; in 1918, at 199,264,604 dollars. 

The industries of the State are conctimed chiefly with lumber, timber, 
agricultural products, metal-working, and tbe manufacture of automobiles, 
furniture, stoves, and machinery. According to the census of manufactures 
of 1919 the number .of manufacturing establishments was 8,305, with an 
aggregate daily wage of 639,708,000 dollars, and 71,065 salaried employees, 
and 471,242 wage-earners. The output was valued at 3,466,188,000 
dollars, the value of the raw material used^bcing 1,919,243,000 dollars. 

On December 31, 1921, there were 8,785 miles of steam railway in 
operation, besides 1,208 miles of electric railway. During 1920 a tonnage 
of 79,282,496 net tons with 68,451 passengers passed through the St. Mary's 
Falls Ship Canal. This canal is located at Sault Stc, Marie, Michigan, and 
serves as a gateway between the lakes ; it is the largest ship canal in the 
world. 

On Dec. 1, 1921, there were 561 State banks and 11 trust companies, and 
118 national banks in Michigan, having to their credit 1,084, T87, 417 dollars. 


Books of Reference. 

Reports of the various State Officers. 

huUetin of Manufactures ; 13th Census, Washington, IQlb. 

Thillctin of Agriculture; 13th Census, Washington, 1910, 

Michigan Fanner, Vol. 147. 

Michigan Pioneer and Historical Society: Historical Collections. Vols. 1-39, 1877-1915 
.St, Mary’s Falls Canal. Michigan : Statistical Report of Lake Commerce. 

Campbell (J. V.), Outlines of the Political History of Michigan. 1876. 

Cook(W.)j Michigan; Its History and Government. New York, 1905. 

Cooley (T. M.), Michigan : A History of Governments. 2nded Boston, 1886. 

Dilla (HeTirietta M.), The Politics of Michigan. Now York, 1912. 

Wood (L. II.), Piiysical, Industrial and Sectional Geograxdiy of Michigan. 19 i 4. 


MINNESOTA. 

Govermnent. — Minnesota was admitted into the Union on May 11, 
1858. The legislature consists of a Senate of 67 members, one being elected 
in each of the legislative districts, and a House of Representatives of 131 
members elected in the same districts in numbers proportioned to population. 
Senators are electe^J for 4 years, all terms expiring at the same time. 
Representatives are elected for 2 years. 

Governor.-^. A. 0. Preus, 1923-25 (7,500 dollars). 

Secretary of Mike Holm. 

There are 86 counties, few of , which coiftain less than 400 square miles • 
and 2,000 inhabitants. Toivnships, as in other western grates, are, 
geographically, areas of land 6 miles square, each divided into 36 sections of 

2 V 
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one square mile, numbered on a uniform principle. When organised they 
are corporate bodies with a town-meeting, 3 supervisors, and other officers 
elected for one year. Incorporated villages have not less than 175 inhabitants; 
they form separate election and assessment districts and have each a village 
council. The State Capital is St. Paul. 

Area, Population, Education. — Area 84,682 square miles, of which 
3,824 square miles are water. Tips is exclusive of 2,514 square miles of 
Lake Superior. Census population on Jan. 1, 1920, 2,387,125. 

The population at the date of each of the Federal Censuses was as follows : 


Year 

White 

Coloured ! 

Total 

Per S>i. Mile 

181)0 

' 1,296,408 

'"13,87 

5 

*<10,28.3 

J6-2 

IPOO 

1,737,036 

14,358 

1,751.394 i 

217 

1910 

2 059,227 

16 481 ! 

2 075. 70H 1 

I 25*7 

1920 

2,368,936 

18,189 

2,387,125 

29 5 

In 1920 the population 

by sex and lacc was ; 

— 


- 

White i 

1 Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male . 

1,23 ',728 

1 

4,851 

534 

1 4,424 

1.245,5.37 

Female 

.. 1,133,208 , 

3,958 

i 

1 4,337 

1,141,688 

Total 

. j 2,308,936 

1 , 

S,S09 

619 

8,761 

t 

i 

. *2. 


The foreign-born white inhabitants in 1920 numbered 486,164 (20*4 per 
cent, of the total) comprising 74,634 (15-4 per cent.) Germans, 112,117 
(231 percent.) Swedes, 90,188 (18*6 percent.) Norwegians, 7,432 Italians, 
26,936 English Canadians, 10,289 Irish, 16,904 Danes, 6,796 French 
Canadians, and 10,958 (2*3 per cent.) English. The Indian Reservations 
in the State have an area (1921) of 865 square miles and contain 12,968 
Indians. 

The largest towns are Minneapolis with a population of 380,582 in 1920 ; 
St. Paul (the administrative capital), 234,698; Duluth, 98,917; Winona' 
19,143 ; Ribbing, 15,089 ; St. Cloud, 16,873. Of the toUl population 
in 1920, 44*1 per cent, were urban and 0 4 per cent. Negro. 

The chief religious bodies are ; Roman Catholic, Lutheran, Methodist 
Presbyterian, and Baptist. * 

In 1922 the 8,834 public elementary schools of the State had 15,857 teachers 
and 463,625 enrolled pupils ; 402 public high schools had 4,135 teachers and 
67,434 pupils. For the instruction of teachers there w'ere 6 public normal 
schools with 208 teachers and 2,528 pupils in 1922. ^otal expenditure on 
education in 1922, 56,344,211 dollars. The University of Minnesota at 
Minneapolis, founded in 1868, had 1,250 professors and 8,943 students in 1922 
Hamline University, at St. PauL founded in 1854, had 38 instructors and 556 
students. St. John s (Roman Catholic) University, at Collegcville, founded 
in 1857, ha^ 40 instmctors and 450 students. Carleton College, at Northtield, 
founded in 1866, had 65 instructors and 842 students in 192‘? 
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FinailCO and Defence. — The revenue and expenditure for the year 
cndiii" July 1, 1922, were ; — 


Balance on July 1, 1921 
Keceipts to June 30, 1922 


Dollars 

13,919,886 

53,439,731 


Total 

Payments to June 30, 1922 


67,359,617 

56,800,260 


Balance July 1, 1922 


10,559,357 


State <lel)t (1921), 20,199,800 dollars. The assessed value of property was 
(1921): 2,527,379,848 dollars. 

The National Guard of the State of Miifncsota on June 30, 1921, consisted 
of 256 ofUcers and 4,768 enlisted men. 


Production and Industry.— Minnesota is largely ail agricultural 
State. In 1920 it contained 178,478 farms with a total area of 30,221,758 
acres, of which 21,481,710 acres were improved land. The total value of all 
farm property in 1920 was 3,787,420,118 dollars. In 1922, 3,979,000 acies 
of land under maize yielded 131,307,000 bushels. Other crops were wheat, 

27.036.000 bushels ; oats, 142,746,000 bushels ; barley, 24,062,000 bushels ; 
tlax-seefl, 3,770,000 bushehs. On January 1, 1921, the farm animals in- 
cluded 932,794 horses, 2,080,469 milch cows, and 940,842 other cattle ; 
509,064 sheep, and 2,380,862 swine. In 1921 tl^e wool -clip amounted to 

2.340.000 pounds of wool. The total national forest area on June 30, 1921, 
was 1,047,857 acres. 

The mining of iron ores, mostly red hematite, in the Mesabi and Vermilion 
ranges has reached gieat importance. The production in 1921 amounted to 
17,648,603 long tons valued at 62,780,754 dollars. Certain quarry . products 
also are of value, viz., granite, sandstone, and limestone and clay products. 

Other industries are connected with the traffic in cattle, sheep, and swine, 
while important manufacturijig industries are the making of boots and shoes, 
clothing, furniture, metal goods, and machinery. According to the census of 
manufactures of 1919 there were in the State 6,225 manufacturing establish- 
ments with a total capital of 690,386,000 dollars, employing 116,623 wage- 
earners, who were paid in the year 127,307,000 dollars ; the cost of raw 
material used was 883,090,000 dollars, and the output was valued at 

1.218.130.000 dollars. 

Minneapolis is an important centre of the grain trade, Duluth is the 
chief port on l^ako Superior. 

In 1921, Minnesota had 9,114 miles of fcteam railway, besides 757 miles 
of electric railway track. From St. Paul 10 railways, with a total length 
of 64,517 miles radiate. The Great Northern Railway Company of St. Paul 
has a line of steamers which sail between Puget Sound and China, Japan, 
and the Philippines, the railway of the company carrying vast loads of 
merchandise from S%. Paul to the port of shipment at very low freights. 

On June 30, 1921, there were 1,160 State banks, 9 mutual savings banks, 
26 trust companies and 341 national banks. The mutual savings banks had 
163,638 depositors with 58,657,875 dollars to their credit, being 381 *79 
dollars to each depositor. Total deposits m State banks were 347,852,084 
dollars, in trust companies 27,951,165 dollars, and 212,813,000 dollars in 
national banks. 


2 i> 2 
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Books of Eeference. 

Legislative Manual of Minnesota, and the various Executive and AdministrativerRei>ort8 
of the State. St. Paul. 

Folw«ll{W. W.), Minnesota, In** American Commonwealth* Series. Boston, 1907. 
Gauthier (Julie C.), Minnesota, Official Guide and History St. Paul, 1912. 

Johruon (C.),' Highways and Byways of the Mississippi Valley. New York and 
London, 1900. 

Feill't History of Minnesota. Historical Society, St. Paul, 1882. 

3/acrsy (F. L ), The Government of Minnesota. New York and London, 1905. 

Jiobiftion (E. V.). Cost of Government in Minnesota. St. Paul, 1913. — Early Economic 
conditions in Minnesota. Minneapolis, 1915. 


MISSISSIPPI. 

Government. — The state was admitted into the Union on December 10, 
1817. The Legislature consists of a Senate and a House of Representatives, 
both elected for four years. 

Qualified as electors are all United States citizens who have resided 
in the State two years and in the election district for one year (clergymen for 
six months) next before the election, have paid the legal taxes, and have 'been 
registered. The applicant for registration must be able to read the State 
Constitution or show that ho understands it when it is read to him. 

The State is rci)resented in Congress by two Senators and eight Represen- 
tatives. 

Oovenior.—Lee M. Russell, 1920-24 (5,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State. — J. W. Power. 

The State capital is Jackson (population in 1920, 2 2,817). Mississippi 
is divided into 79 counties. 


Area, Population, Education.— Area 46,865 square miles, 503 square 
miles being water. Census population on Januaiy 1, 1920, 1,790,618. 


Years | 

White 1 

1 Coloured 

1 Total 

Per Sq. Mile 

1900 1 

643,640 

1 907,6.30 

1 1,551,270 

33-5 

1910 

787,627 

1 1,009,487 

i 1,797,114 

38*8 

1920 

855,434 

! 93f.,'181 

i 1,790,618 

38*6 


^ Including Asiaticft and Indians. 


In 1920 tlie population by sex and birth was : — 


- 

1 White 

Negro 1 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male 

! 433,896 

462,829 1 

316 

583 , 

897,124 

Female 

, 1 420,566 

472,355 

! 

, 522 1 

893,494 

Total 

, 1 853,962 

935,184 

1 367 

1 1,105 j 

1,790,618 


The foreign -born inhabitants in 1920 numbered 8,019 (0*4 per cent, of 
the total State population) of whom 929 were German, 1,841 (23 per cent.) 
Italian, 690rEnglish, and 412 Irish. In 1920 the urban population was 13*4 
per cent, of the whole, and the Negro population 52 *2 per cent, of the whole. 
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The largest cities (with population in 1920) are Meridian, 23,399 ; Vicksburg, 
18,072.; Hattiesburg, 13,270; Jackson, 22,817. 

About half the church-going inhabitants of Mississippi arc Baptists and 
one-third are Methodists. The remainder are mostly Roman Catholics 
and Presbyterians. 

There is no kw for compulsory attendance at school ; white and coloured 
children are taught in se])arate schools. In 1921 the number of schools 
was 6,403, with an average daily a.^tendance of 303,921, and 9,573 • 
teachers. In 1918 172 public high schools had 1,041 teachers and 29,139 
pupils. One public normal school in 1921 had 28 teachei's and 1,322 
students. For higher education Mississippi has 20 universities and colleges. 
These institiitions comprise the University of Mississippi, established 1848, 
which in 1922 liad 37 instructors and 678 students; Mississippi College (1826), 
Clinton (Bapt.), with 18 professors and 375 students; Rust University, for 
coloured students (1872), Holly Springs (M.E.), with 16 professors and 463 
students ; and Millsaps College (1892), Jackson (M.E.So.), with 15 professors 
and 389 students. The Agricultural and Mechanical College (founded 1880) 
had (1921) 1,827 students. The Alcorn Agricultural and Mechanical College 
for coloured youths had 25 professors and 470 students. The Mississippi 
Industrial Institute and College, founded in 1885 at Columbus for the 
education of the young women of the State, had (1921) 896 students. 

Finance and Defence. — The receipts and disbursements for the year 
ending September 30, 1922, were as follows : — 

Dollars 

Balance in hand Oct. 1, 1921 . . , 2,603,407 

Receipts to Sept. 30, 1922 . . • . 14,904,874 

Total ...... 17,513,281 

Disbursements to Sept. 30, 1922 . . 13,449,340 

Balance in hand October 1, 1922 . 4,063,911 

In 1922 the bonded debt of the State amounted to 13,446,600 dollars. 
According to the Council of the Corporation of Foreign Bondholders the State 
has a defaulted debt of 7,000,000 dollars. For 1922 the assessed valuation 
of real property and personal property amounted to 765,198,435. 

'fhe National (kiard on June 30, 1921, consisted of 45 ollicers and 780 
enlisted men. 

Production and Industry. — Agriculture is the chief industry of the 
State, which has a semi-tropical climate and a rich soil. In 1920 the farms 
numbered 272,101 wdth an area of 18,196,979 acres, of which 9,325,677 acres 
were improved land. The total value of all farm property in 1920 was 
964,751,855 dollars. The chief product is cotton, wliich was grown on 

3.078.000 acres, and yielded 1,010,000 bales in 1922, valued at 121,705,000 
dollars. Other crops are maize, 51,065,000 bushels in 1922 ; rice, wheat, 
oats, potatoes. Or^ January 1, 1921, there were in the State 266,000 horses, 

312.000 mules, 571,000 milch cows, 680,000 other cattle, 149,000 sheep, and 

1.783.000 swine. In 1921 the wool-clip yielded 470,000 lbs. ^ 

Though there are mineral deposits in Mississippi s^*ch as hydraulic 

limestone, coal, gypsum, and rich clay, thcie is no mining enterprise. 

In 1919 there were 2,455 establishments engaged in the manufacturing 
industries; their aggregate capital amounted to 154,117,000 dollars; they 
employed 4,081 salaried employees, and 57,560 wage-earners, the latter 
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earniijg 51,256,000 dollars; the raw material used cost 96,678,000 dollars, 
and their output was valued at 197,747,000 dollars. 

The State in 1921 had 4,369 miles of steam railway, besides 95 miles 
of electric railway. The railroads with greatest length of line in the State 
arc the Yazoo and Mississippi Valley, the Illinois Central, the Southern, the 
Mobile and Jackson and Kansas City, the Mobile and Ohio, and the Gulf and 
Ship Island railways. The Mississippi river and the Gulf Coast provide 
natural facilities for transport. r 

In 1918, there were 11 savings banks in the State, with 15,000 depositors 
who had to their credit 4,493,451 dollars, being 299*56 dollars to each de- 
positor. 


Books of Reference. 

Tlic Reports of the various Executive Departments of the State. 

Mississippi Onicial and Statistical Registers, 190*. 1908-1912. (^^ext Volume, 191C). 
Kncyclopaidia of Mississippi History. 2 V(ds. 1907. (Pull and complete, 1540-1907). 
Mississippi Provincial Arcliives. Vol. 1. (English Dominion), 1763-CC. 

Missis.sippi Territorial Archives. Vol. 1. * 1798-1803. 

Publications of the Mississippi Historical Society. 14 vols. 


MISSOURI. 

GovernineJlt. — Missouri was admitted to the Union on March 2, 1821. 
The General A.ssembly consists of a Senate of 34 members elected for 
four years (half tlicir number retiring every two years), and House of Re- 
presentatives of 142 members elected for two years. 

The right of sulfrage extends (with the usual exceptions) to all 
citizens ana to aliens who, not less than one nor more than five years before 
the election, have declared their intention of becoming citizens ; but all who 
vote must have been resident in the State one year, and in the county 
or city 60 days next before the election. 

Missouri is represented in Comrress by two Senators and 16 Represen- 
tatives. 

Oovernor , — Arthur M. Hyde, 1921-25 (5,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — Charles N. Becker. 

The State is divided into 114 counties. Jefferson City is the State 
Capital. 


Area, Population, Instruction-— Area 69,420 .square miles (693 
square miles water). Census population on Jan. 1, 1920, 3,404,055. 


Y cars | 

White 1 i 

Negro 1 

Total 

Per Si. Mile 

1900 ! 

2,S45,431 i 

161,234 • 

, 

3,106,665 

45-2 

1910 

3,13.5,883 1 

l\i7,452 

, 3,293,335 

47 9 

1920 

1 

3,225,814 

* 1 

178,241 

3,404 055 

49*5 


1 Includiog Indians and Asiatics. 
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In 1920 the population by sex and birth was : — 


- 

White 

Nepro 

j Asiatic 

Iiuliaii 

Total 

Male. 

Female 

• ; 1,631,697 i 
■ i 1,593,347 1 

90,991 

87,250 

1 544 1 
i 55 ! 

87 

84 

1,723,319 

1,680,736 

Total 

3/225,044 

178.2'<,t 

i 599 i 

171 

3,404,055 


The foreign-born white population in 1920 numbered 186,026 (5*5 per 
cent, of the wliole), of whom 55,776 (29*9 per cent.) were German, 15,022 
Irish, 10,400 English, 6,503 Canadian, 4,934 Swiss, 18,769 Jiussian, 4,741 
Swedisli, 3,825 French, 7,636 Polish, 8,676 Austrian, 8,080 Hungarian, and 
14,609 (7 ‘9 per cent.) Italian. ^ 

The largest cities in the State, with population in 1920, are : — 


Cities 

‘ Pop. 

Cities , 

pop. 

Cities j Po]>. 

St. Louis 

Kansas City . 
St. Joseph 
Springfield 

772,897 

324,410 

77,939 

39,631 

J oydin . 

Hannibal 

Sedalia 

Jefferson(Ca]).) 

29,902 ; 
19,306 
21,114 
14,490 

Moberly . j 12,808 
Columbia . ; 10,392 
Independence 11,686 
Carthage . 10,068 


Of the total population in 1920, 46*6 per cent, were urban and 5*2 per 
cent. Negro. 

The strongest religious bodies in the State ^re Catholic, Baptist, and 
Methodist, after which (in order of importance), come Disciples of Christ, 
Presbyterians, Lutherans, Episco])alians, and Congregationalists. 

School attendance is compulsory on children from 7 to 14 years for the 
full term. In 1920 the public elementary schools had 21,126 male and 
female teachers and 672,483 male and female enrolled pupils ; 631 public 
high schools had 10,471 male and female teachers and 71,904 male and 
female pupils There are 5 puldic normal schools. Total expenditure for 
public schools in 1920, 28,048,051 dollars. For superior instimction there 
are many universities and colleges, the more important being as follows 
(1921-22) 


Opened 

Institutions j 

1 Professors 

1 Students 

1847 

Uni V. of Missouri, Columbia (State) . . . . I 

283 j 

^ 6,300 

18&7 

Washington Univ., St. Louis (iioii-.sect.) 

330 

3,004 

1818 

St. Louis Univ, (U.C.) . j 

2:i:> 

2,037 


Finance and Defence.—^'or the year 1921 the revenue and expenditure 
were : — 


Balaneci^ January 1, 1921 
Receipts, 1921 

Total 

Disbursements, 1921* 


Dollars 

12,449,030 

32,086,559 

44,555,589 

29,732,403 


. 14,803,186 


Balance, Jan. 1, 1922 
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On July 1, 1922, the bonded debt of the State amounted to 20,298,839 
dollars. The assessed value of real property (January 1, 1922) was 
3,348,437,933 dollars ; of })ersoiial property, 920,627,673 dollars. 

On June 30, 1921, the Naticnal Guard consisted of 193 olticeis and 2,283 
men. 

Production and Industry-— Agricul lure is the chief occupation in the 
State. In 1920 the luimber of farms was 263,004, with a farm area of 
34,774,679 acres, of which 24,832,966 acres were improved land. The total 
value of all farm jn'Operty in 1920 was 3,591,068,083 dollars. The chief crops 
are cereals, in 1922 tlie maize crop amounted to 175,275,000 bushels, 
wheat to 38,818,000 bushels, and oats 17,872,000 bushels. Potatoes and 
sorghum are grown ihrougliout the State. In the south-eastern lowlands 
the important product is cotton,* the arca^nndcr which (1922) was 198,000 
acres, and the yield 149,000 bales, valued at 16,018,000 dollars. The 
acreage in 1922 under tobacco was 5,000, from which the cr(^ was 4,500,000 
pounds, valued at 1,305,000 dollars. There are many orcliard.s, and small fruit 
is grown. Stock-raising is important, especially the raising of hogs, of which, 
on January 1, 1921, there were 4,047,000 in the State ; there \vere also 873,000 
milch cows, 1,659,000 other cattle, 1,388,000 sheep, and 1,030,000 horses. 
The wool-clip in 1921 yielded 0,^45,000 pounds of wool. 

The ])roductivc coal-Helds of Missouri have an area of about 14,000 square 
miles, and employ 11,104 miners. In 1920, 5,369,565 short tons of coal 
were produced ; the estin»atcd out jut for 1921 is 3,700,000 tons. Other 
important minerals are zinc and lead. The lead ores at Mine Lamotte, 
Missouri, contain cobalt und nickel. Other products are Portland cement, 
grindstones, pig-iron, copper, bliuo and white lead, lime-stone, sandstone, 
and granite. 

Missouri has prosperous manufacturing industries, the more important of 
which depend on agriculture and forestry. In 1919 there were 8,592 indus- 
trial estaolishmeuts ; the canital invested in all the industries of the State 
amounted to 938,761,000 dollars ; the number of persons employed in them 
(including projmietors, clerks, and wage-earners) was 244,039, and the year’s 
output was valued at 1,594,208,000 dollar.’’, the value of raw materials used 
being 1,056,457,000 dollars. 

In the State thcje were in 1921, 8,116 miles of steam railway, besides 
1,158 miles of electric railway track. The northern portion of tlie State is 
better supplied with raibways than the southern. The princij)al lines in the 
State are the Missouri Pacific, the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe ; the St. 
Louis and San Franci.sco ; and the St. Louis South Western. St. Louis is the 
terminal for the larger river steamers, and there is a heavy tralhc between 
it and the Gulf of Mexico. The market for the grain and animal produce of 
the Western States is largely reached via Mis.souri. 


Books of Reference 


The Reports of the variou.s Executive Departments of the SUte. 

Encyclopedia of the History of Missouri. Published by tlio Southern History 
Company, New Yo»k, Louisville, St, Louis. 1901. 

Carr (I^ucien), Missouri. In ‘ Amesican Commonwealths’ Series Bo.stou, Mass., 189*. 
Houck (Louis), History of Missouri from tlu earliest explorations to the admission of 
the atate into the Union in 1821. Chicago, 1908. 

Sauer (OarPO.), The Geography of the Ozark Highlands of Missouri. London, 1920. 
Williams (Walter), The State of Missouri. St. Louis, 1904. 
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MONTANA. 

Government* — Montana was admitted into the Union on February 22, 
1889. The legislative power is vested in a Senate and a House of Representa- 
tives. There arc 64 Senators, elected for 4 years in such a manner that 
the Senate is renewed to the extent of one half at each biennial election. The 
members of the House of Representatives, 107 in number, are elected for two 
years. * • 

Governor . — Joseph M. Dixon, 1921-25 (7,500 dollars). 

Secretary of State. — 0. T. Stewart. 

The State is represented in the Federal Legislature by 2 fjenators and 2 
Representatives. For local administrative purj»oscs the State is divided into 
54 counties, and 20 judicial districts. The State Capital is Helena. 

Area, Population, Instruction. — The state has a total area of 147,182 
square miles, including a water surface of 796 square miles. Census 
popiilation on Jan. 1, 1920, 548,889. 

The Federal census results give the population as follows : — 



White I 

.Vogro 

Total 

PerSq. Mile 

18S0 

: 38,813 

310 

.39,159 

j 0-3 

ISOU ..... 

1 141,431 

1,490 

142,024 

! 1 0 

1900 

! 241,800 

1,573 

243,329 

j 1*7 

1910 

i 374,219 

1,834 

3T0,(t53 

I 2 0 

19:^0 

j 547,231 

1,058 

• 548,880 

3*3 


1 Incluiling Indiiiiia uiitl Asiatic.s. 


In 1920 the population by sex 

and birth was 





White 

Negro 

Asiatic , 

Indian 

Total 

Male .... 

201,. 592 

902 

1,708 

307 1 

5,079 

299,941 

Keitialo . . . 1 

1 

242,008 

690 ! 

5,277 

248,948 

Totul , , . j 

534,200 

1 

j 

2,015 1 

10,950 j 

5.8,889 


Of the total population in 1920, 93,620, or 17 T per cent., were foreign- 
born whites. Of these, 12,105 (12 9 j)er cent.) were Canadian English, 7,260 
Irish, 8,159 English, and 7,873 German, 9,962 (10*6 per cent.) Norwegian, 
7,179 Swedish, 5,203 Russian, 3,842 Italian. There are Indian reserva- 
tions of (1921) 5,536 square miles, with a population of 12,587. The largest 
cities in the State are Butte, with a population of 41,611 in 1920 ; Missoula, 
12,668 ; Great Falls, 24,121 ; Helena (capital), 12,037 ; Billings, 16,100 ; 
Anaconda, 11,668. Of the total population in 1920, 31*3 per cent, weic 
urban, and 0*3 percent. Negro. 

The religious bodies are Roman Catholic, Methodist, Baptist, Presbyterian,^ 
Episcopal, Lutheran and Congregational, Christian Scientist and Mormon. 

In 1922 the 3,400 public elementary schopls had 4,989 teachers, and 100,274 
enrolled pupils. In tbc 218 pubiic high schools there were 1,107 teachersanc? 
19,120 pupils. Amount expended for school purposes, 1921-^2,15,600,000 
dollars. The normal school had 73 teachers and 1,431 students in 1922. 
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The College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, at Bozemau, the School of 
Mines at Butte, the Normal School at Dillon, and the State University at 
Mipsoula, founded in 1895, constitute the University of Montana. Jn 
1922, the State University had 1,205 students and 75 instructors 


Filia<llCe and Defence- — The total receipts and disbursements for the 
financial year ending June 30, 1922, were : — 


Balance on July 1, 1921 
Receipts, 1921-22 


Dollars 

3,061,305 

13,934,763 


Total . 

Disbursements, 1921-22 . 


16,996,068 

13,862,056 


Balance, July 1, 1922 


3,134,012 


The bonded debt of the State on July 1, 1922, was 4,598,000 dollars. 
The assessed valuation of real ])roperty was 1,165,214,526 dollars, and of 
personal property in 1922 was 417,142,150 dollars. 

The National Guard, on Juno 30, 1921, consisted of 5 officers and 64 
enlisted men. 


Production and Industry. — Montana has considerable undeveloped 
agricultural and mineral resources, and opportunity is offered to pro- 
spective settlers of ac^juiring land and becoming permanent residents. 
In 1920 there were 57,077 farms with an area of 35,070,656 acres, of 
which 11,007,278 acres were improved land. The total value of all farm 
property in 1920 was 985,961,308 dollars. In 1920 there were 10,807 farms 
irrigated. The area irrigated was 1,071,769 acres, but the enterprises were 
capable of irrigating 2,647,419 acres. The total national forest area (June 30, 
1921) was 15,917,132 acres. Lands open to liomestcad entry in 1915 
aggregated 19,065,121 acres; in Juno 1921 there were open to entry only 
5,720,125 acres. 

The chief crop is wheat, amounting in 1922 to 40,370,000 bushels, and 
worth 35,929,000 dollars ; oats, 19,200,000 bushels, value 7,104,000 dollars ; 
barley, 1,925,000 bushels, value 962,000 dollars; flax seed, 889,000 
bushels, value 1,751,000 dollars; potatoes, 5,796,000 bushels, value 

2.318.000 dollars ; hay, 1,986,000 tons, value 17,874,000 dollars. Fruit is 
now very widely cultivated in the State; there were 1,161,441 fruit-bearing 
trees in 1920. The raising of sheep, cattle, Ac., is a very important 
industry. The wool-clip in 1921 yielded 16,400,000 pounds of wool. On 
January 1, 1921, there were 2,450,000 sheep ; horses, 520,000 ; milch cows, 

185.000 ; other cattle, 918,000 ; swine, 200,000. 

Montana has great mineral resources, including coal (3,100,000 short 
ions in 1921), copper (49,471,206 pounds), lead, gold (83,476 ounces), 
silver (9,677,020 ounces), zinc, tungsten, grindstones, corundum, mineral 
waters and sapphires. 

The manufacturing industries of the State are prosperous. In 1919 there 
were 1,290 manufacturing establishments. The salarierf officials numbered 
. 2,332. Their wage-earners, 17,160. The wages paid amounted to 24,742,562 
dollars; the saU^^ies paid to 4,741,465 dollars; the cost of materials used, 

^ to 122,151,924 dollars ; the val^ie of output to 166,664,518 dollars; value 
* added by manufacture, to 44,512,594 dollars. By far the most important of 
the industrits is the smelting and refining of copper, but details of copper 
and some other works are necessarily withheld. 
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In 1921 there were 5,072 miles of steam railway in the State, besides 
840 miles of electric railway. The telegraph lines had a length of 9,550 
miles, and the telephone lines 5,384 miles. 

In Nov. 1920, the total resources of all State and national banks doing 
business in Montana were 230,094,195 dollars, compared with 114,742,763 
dollars in 1915, Their combined deposits in Nov. 1920, wore 165,108,266 
dollars compared with 85,654,485 dollars in 1915. 


Books of Eeference. 

Report of the Bureau of Agriculture, Labour, and Industry of the State of Montana 
Helena, 1011-1*2. 

Reports of th.e various Executive Departments of the State. 

“ Montana." Issued by Department of Agriculture and Publicity. 


NEBRASKA. 

The Nebraska region was first readied by white men from Mexico under 
the Spi nish general Coronado in 1541. It was ceded by France to Spain in 
1763, retroceded to France in 1801, and sold by Napoleon to the United States 
as part of tlie Louisiana purchase in 1803. Foit, Atkinson on the Missouri 
Kiver, the farthest western post of the United States, was established in 1819 
and abandoned in 1827. Bellevue, the present oldest continuous settlement, 
was established by French fur traders about 1820. The creation of Nebraska 
territory was part of the programme of the United States government in 
1844 as a step in establishing a military highway to hold Oregon, then in 
controversy with Great Britain. On May 30, 1854, Nebraska became a 
tcrritoiy and on March 1, 1867, a State. “Arbor Day,’' now a world-wide 
institution observed with planting of trees, originated in Nebraska on 
January 4, 1872. 

Government. — The Legislature consists of a Senate of 33 members and 
a House of Rcj)resentatives of 100 members. The Legislators are elected 
for two years. The franchise extends only to native born citizens, including 
women, and to persons of foreign birth, who shall become citizens of the 
United States by naturalisation at least thirty days prior to an election. 
Voters must have resided in the State for six months, in the county 
for 4D days, in the precinct for ten days next before the election. 
The present constitution was adopted in 1875. Important amendments 
adopted in 1912 and 1920 provide for legislation through the initiative and 
referendum, for a State Board of Control over sixteen State institutions, 
for biennial instead of annual elections, and permit cities of more than 5,000 
inhabitants to fraihe their own charters. 

Nebraska is represented in Congress by two Senators and si^ 
Representatives. 

Oovemor , — Charles W. Bry^n, 1923-21>(7,500 dollars). 

Secretary of State. — D. M. Am sherry. 

There are 93 counties in the State.* The State Capital is Lincoln. 
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Area, Population, Instruction.— Area 77,510 square miles, of which 
702 square miles are water. The population in decennial census years from 
1880 was : — 



White « 

Ne^ro 

! Total 

I‘er 8q. Mile 

uso . . 

. . . 400,017 

2,385 

452,402 

5-0 

1000 . . 

. . . 1,000,031 

C,209 

1,080,300 

13-9 

1910 . . 

. . . 1,IS4,52:> 

* 7,089 

1 1,192,214 I 

15-5 

1920 . . 

. . . 1,283,130 

1 13,242 

1 1,290,372 

10-9 


1 liiiludiiig Indians and Asiatics. 


Ill 1920 the population by sex and birth was : — 


- 

1 White 

‘Wegro 

j Asiatic 

1 Indian 

1 Total 

Male 

663,230 

7,309 

1 807 

1,459 

672,80.5 

Female 

. 1 615,989 ; 

5,033 

1 216 

1,429 

623,567 

Total 

. |l, 279, 219 • 

13,242 

1,023 

' 2,888 

!l, 296,372 

1 


The forcigu-bom white population in 1920 (11 '5 per cent, of the wh »le) 
numbered 149,052, of whom 40,969 (27*4 per cent.) were German, 

(12*0 per cent.) Swedish, 12,333 Danish, 3,547 Italian, 6,422 Irish, 0,000 
English, 6,758 Canadian, and 15,718 (10 '5 per cent.) Russian. The largest 
cities in the State arc: 'Omaha with a population of 191,601 in 1920; 
Lincoln (capital), 54,948. Of the total population in 1920, 31*3 per cent, 
were urban and I'Oper cent. Negro. Indian Reservations in 1921 covered 
an area of 6,118 acres and had a population of 2,520. 

The most numerous religious bodies in the State are, in order of numbers, 
Roman Catholic, Methodist, Lutheran, Disciples, Presbyterian, Baptist, 
and Congregational. 

In Nebraska in 1920 only 1*4 percent, of the population over ten years 
of age were illiterate. School attendance is compulsory for children from 
7 to 15 years of age for not less than 12 w^eeks in school term. The 726 
graded schools and 7,216 district schools, in 1918, had 13,248 teachers and 
300,011 enrolled pupils. There were, in 1919, 634 public high scliools with 
2,194 teachez-s and 38,299 pupils. There arc 4 State normal schools with IIS 
teachers and 3,804 students and 2 private normal schools. Total expendi- 
ture on education in 1919 was 16,960,314 dollars. Higher instruction is 
provided in academic institutions, of which the more important are 
(1921-22) 


Opened 

Institution 

1 Professors, 

1 &c. 

1 Students 

1 

1871 

Univ. of Nebraska, Lincoln (State) 
Creighton Univ., Omaha (ll.C.) 

. ; 058 

i 0,000 

1878 

. i lo8 

1,40-1 

1887 

1 Nebraska Wesleyan Univ. (M. K.). 

. 1 45 

! 785 

1889 

1 Cotner University, Bethany (l)isciplc.s) 

. 1 30 

250 


A grant of 3,000,000 acres of public lands for permanent endowment of 
her schools was made by the Federal Government. Of this 1,661,405 acres 
are still held by the State. Further' sale of this laud, with some minor 
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exceptions, is forbidden, Nebraska being the only State which has adopted 
the policy. The total value of the permanent school endowment is 
21,564,714 dollars. 

Finance and Defence. — For the financial year ending June 30, 1922, 
the receipts and disbursements of the State funds were : — 


Dollars 

Ralance, July 1, 1921 2,228,023 

Receipts, 1921-22 ... * . . 10,345,636 

Total 17,574,059 

Disbursements, 1921-22 ..... 13,564,191 

• 

Balance, June 30, 1922 .... 4,009,868 


• 

Tlie State has no debt. In 1922 the assessed valuation of real and 
personal property (under a law requiring the assessed value to be 20% of the 
actual value) amounted to 3,171,747,870 dollars, of which 862,116,791 
dollars were personal, and 2,329,631,079 dollars real property. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1921, consisted of 49 officers and 1,050 
enlisted men. 

Production and Industry. — Nebraska is one of the most important 
agricultural States. In 1920 it contained 124,417 farms with a total area of 
42,225, ’75 acres, of which 23,109,624 acres were improved land. The total 
value of all farm property in 1920 was 4,201,6.55,992 dollars. The Federal 
irrigation district in Western Nebraska embr.aceft 300,000 acres, two-thirds 
of which is already under water. The principal crops are cereals, hay, 
potatoes, and apples. In 1922 the yield of maize was 182,400,000 bushels ; 
wheat, 59,838,000 bu-shels ; oats, 56,106,000 bushels. Beet-sugar is also 
produced. The live-stock industry is pursued on a large scale. On January 
1, 1921, the State contained 965,000 horses, 99,000 mules, 560,000 milch 
cows, 2,650,000 other cattle, 290,000 sheep, and 3,063,000 swine. From 
222,000 sheep in 1921 the wool-clip yielded 1,641,000 pounds of wool. The 
area of national forest lands, June 30, 1921, was 205,944 acres. 

Nebraska has some quarries and mines. The more important of these, 
are sand quarries, limestone quarries, potash plants, and brick and tile 
plants. There are also possibilities of oil and gas. The Alkali Lakes of 
Nebraska have become the largest producers of potash for the American 
market. In 1920 there were 12 plants, and 21,804 short tons of potash 
were produced from 87,100 short tons of crude potash. 

The most important manufacturing industries are associated with the 
pastoral and agricultural produce of the State. In 1919 there were 2,884 
manufacturing establishments in the State ; their aggregate capital amounted 
to 245,256,684 dollars ; the persons owning or working them (including 2,916 
proprietors and firm members, 9,639 salaried employees, and 36,521 wage- 
earners) numbered 49,076 ; the material used cost 480,774,122 dollars, and 
the output was valued at 596,042,498 dollars. The chief of these industries 
is slaughtering antt meat-packing, which has its centre at South Omaha. 

Other industries are printing and publishing, soap and candl<^ 
making, brick and tile work, smelting, sugar manufacture, &c. 

In 1921 there were 6,166 miles of stjain railway in The State, besides 
the 256 miles of electric rail^vay track. Omaha is a centre whence f> 
trunk lines of railway radiate. Commercial navigation of, the Missouri 
river, which was abandoned for 35 years, has been resumed, steamboats and 
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barges carrying grain and live stock ply between Omaha and Sioux City 
every week. 

In September, 1919, there were 999 State banks and 189 National banks In 
the State, with total resources of 1,032,365,000 dollars. In June, 1918, 
there were also 19 savings banks with 19,940 depositors, who had’ to their 
credit 4,357,983 dollars, being 218*66 dollars to each depositor. 

There is a British Vice-Consul at Omaha. 


Books of Reference. 

The Nebraska Blue Book. Lincoln. Annual. 

The Ueports of the various Executive Departments, especially those of the Auditor 
and of the Bureiu of Labour and Statistics. 

Barbour (E. H.), Geolo^dcal Survey of Nebra.ska. Lincoln. 

6'ondrfl (G. E.), Geograpliy of Nebraska. IJncoln. 11)11. 

Morton’s History of Nebraska. 3 volk. Lincoln. 1913. 

(SfteWon (A. E.), History of Nebraska. Lincoln. 1914. 


NEVADA. 

Governineilt. — Nevada was admitted into the Union on October 31, 
1864. The Legislature consists of a Senate of 17 members elected for 
four years, about half tlil&ir number retiring every two years, and a House 
of Representatives of 37 members elected for two years. Qualified electors, 
and eligible to cither House, are (with the usual exceptions) all citizens who 
liave resided in the State six months and in the county or district 30 days 
next before the election. 

The State is represented in Congress by two Senators and one Represen- 
tative. 

Oovernor. — J. O. Scrugham 1923-27 (7,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State , — George Brodigan. 

The State capital is Carson City (population in 1920, 1,640). There are 
17 counties. 

Area, Population, Instruction, Charity.—Aica, iio,690 square 
miles, 869 square miles being water. Area in 1921 of Indian reservations 
1,134 square miles, with 10,940 Indians. Census population on January 1, 
1920, 77,407. 

The population in^decennial census years was : — 


Years 

Wiiito A 

Negro 

Total 

! Per 

1 Sq. M.Ie 

18&0 



81,778 

488 

t)2,2h0 

00 

1890 

. 


47,111 

‘242 

47,355 

04 

1900 

. . . 


42,‘2ul 

134 

42,335 

' 04 

IWIO 




513 1 

81.875 

i 0‘7 

19*20 

• 

• 

77,001 

•‘DO 

77,407 

0*7 


) Including Indians and Asiatics. 
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In 1920 the population by 3ex and birth was ; — 



White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

ToUl 

Male .... 

42,308 

19C 

1,2.57 

2,479 

40,240 

Female . . . | 

28,391 

150 

I 198 ; 

2,428 j 

31,167 

Total . 

TO, 699 

1 

346 

• 

j 1,455 

4,907 j 

77,407 


In 1920 tlie foreign-born white population numbered 14,802 (19*1 per 
rent, of the whole), of whom 1,069 (7*2 per cent.) were German, 618 Greek, 
2,641 (17'2 percent.) Italian, 1,271 English, 970 Irish, 1,1^8 Canadians, 
and 1,169 Mexican. The largest city in the State is Reno, with population in 
1920 of 12,016. Of the total }>opulation^n 1920, 19 7 per cent, were urban 
and 0*4 per cent. Negro. 

The most numerous religious body in the State is the Roman Catholic, other 
denominations being Episcopal, Methodist, Mormon, and Presbyterian. 

School attendance is compulsory for children from 8 to 16 years of age. 
In 1920 the 878 elementary public schools had 735 teachers and 13,899 
enrolled pupils, the total expenditure on education being 1,414,000 dollars. 
The 41 public liigh schools had 70 teachers and 875 pupils. The University 
at Reno was founded in 1886 and had 62 professors and instructors and 726 


students ill 1922, 


Finance. — The receipts and disbursements in 
follows : — • 

the year 1922 were 

Balance on hand, Jan. 1, 192*2 

Receipts, 1922 

Dollars 

. 1,013,338 

. 3,368, 08i> 

Total ...... 

. 4,381,423 

Disbursements, 1922 . . . . , 

. 3,301,119 

Balance on hand, Jan. 1, 1923 

. 1,080,304 


The outstanding bonds of the State on December 31, 1922, amounted to 

1.602.000 dollars. The total assessed value of taxable property in 1922 was : 
202,000,000 dollars. 

Production and Industry. — Di 1920 there were 3,163 farms witli a 
farm area of 2,357,163 acres, of which 594,741 acres were improved land. The 
total value of all farm property in 1920 was 99,779,666 dollars. . The Fedei*al 
irrigation project embraces 160,000 acres within tlic State of Nevada. The 
development of agricultural land has been retarded by lack of. transport 
facilities and local markets, but there is considerable activity in the raising of 
stock. Principal crops in 1922: — Corn, 21,000 bushels; wheat, 550,000 
bushels ; barley, 176,000 bushels ; potatoes, 920,000 bushels. On January 1, 
1921, there were im the State 74,000 horses, 32,000 milch cows, 540,000 other 
cattle, 1,532,000 sheep, and 30,000 swine. In 1921 the wool-clip from 

959.000 sheep yielded 7,000,000 pounds of wool. On June 30, 1921, th5^ 
area of national forests in the State viras 4,945,550 acres. • 

The mineral resources of thg State are Bhiefly gold and silver, but coppes 
(15,129,116 pounds in 1921), lead, zinc, pyrites, iron, quicksilver, tungsten, 
sulphur grax>hite, borax, gyx>sum, and building stone are also worked. In 
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1921 the output of gold (155,791 ounces) was valued at 3,220,500 dollars, 
and of silver (6,998,774 ounces), at 6,998,774 dollars. Value of total mineral 
output for 1919, 48,528,124 dollars. 

The manufacturing industries of tho State .are not of great importance. 
In 1919 there were 166 manufacturing establisliments employing altogether 
308 salaried officials and 3,119 wage-earners (the latter taming 4,318,000 
dollais). Their aggregate capital amounted to 16,835,000 dollars ; the raw 
material used in the year, to 16,491,000 dollars, and their output to 
2*2,874,000 dollars. The more important works were for flour and grist, car 
making and repairing, butter, brewing, and printing. 

In 1921 tho length of steam railway in the State was 2,160 miles, besides 
11 miles of electric railway. 


Books of Eeference. 

Reports of tlio State Controller, State Treasurer, and other Executive Ofllcers, and 
Kureau of Industry, Agriculture, and Irrigation. 

Nevada lli.stoi ical Society Paper.s. Published by the State. 

Daxtii (S.), History of Nevada. 2 vols. Los Angeles, 1912. 

T/iowip«on (West), History of Nevada. Oakland, 1881. 

Wren(T.), History of Nevada. 1000. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Oovornmeilt. — New Hamjtshire wasone of tho thirteen original Slatd^ 
of tho Union. Tho sens^. of the people as to the calling of a convention 
for the revision of tho Constitution must be taken every seven years. If a 
convention is held tho amendments to the Constitution which it proposes 
must bo laid before the people, and a])proved by two-thirds of the qualified 
voters present and voting on the subject. The Legislature consists of a 
Senate and a House of lleprcscntativcs. The Senate consists of 24 members, 
elected for two years. The House of l\-eju*cscntatives consists of from 419 
to 422 members, the number varying slightly with each session, as 
representation is on the ba.sis of population. Electors are all citizens 21 
years of age, resident six months in the place to be represented, able to 
read and write, duly registered and not under sentence for crime or paupers. 

Governor . — Fred H. Ilrovvn, 1923-25 (3,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — Edwin C. Bean. 

New Hampshire is rejucsented in the Federal Congress by 2 Senators and 
2 Representatives. The State is divided into 10 counties. The State Capital 
is Concord. . 

Area, Population, InstrUCtion.~Arca 9,341 square miles, of which 
310 square miles are water. Census population on Jan. 1, 1920, 443,083. 

Tlie population at the date of the Federal censuses was as follows : — 


Years 

1 White 

1 Coloured 

j Total 

Per ?q. Mile. 

1890 i 

275,840 

690 

376,. 'iSO 

41*7 

1900 

410,791 

1 797 

1 411,588 

; 45*6 

1910 

429,90(i 

. 442,331 

1 660 

^ 430,572 

47*7 

1980 

1 752 1 

443,083 

: 49*1 
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In 1920 the population by sex and race was : — 


- 

White I 

1 ! 

Negro 

[ Asiatic i 

Indian 

Total 

Male . 

?21,G6r 1 

333 


13 

222,112 

Femnle 

220,t564 

268 

4 

15 

220,971 

Total . 

442,381 1 

1 

G2l 

I • 103 

28 

443,083 


Of the total population in 1920, 91,233 (representing 20 '6 per cent, of 
the total population) were foreign-born white, of v/hom 1,886 were Swedes, 
3,467 Russians, 1,714 Germans, 4,367 English, 7,908 Irish, *52,274 (57*3 
per rent.) Canadian, 3,997 Polish, 5,280 Greeks, 2,074 Italians. 

The largest city of the State is M^vnehester, with a population of 
78,384 ill 1920 Other cities are Nashua, 28,379 ; Concord (capital), 
22,167; Dover, 13,029; Berlin ,16,014 ; Portsmouth, 13,569; Laconia, 10,897 ; 
Keene, 11,210 ; Rochester, 9,673. Of the population in 1920, 63 '1 per cent, 
were urban and 01 per cent. Negro. 

The prevailing form of religion is the Roman Catholic, wliich has 63 per 
cent, of the Church membership ; other bodies are Congregational, Baptist, 
Methodist, and Protestant Episcopal. Religions instruction is not given in 
the public schools. The Roman Catholics maintain parochial schools in all 
the cities and some of the large towns. 

The tate law requires that at least 36 weeks of schooling must be pro- 
vided in every town annually. School attendance is compulsory for children 
from 8 to 14 years of age during the whole school term ; and if they have 
not completed the elementary grades the school age extends to 16. In 1921 
the 1,964 public elementary schools of the State had 2,361 teachers (2,266 
females), and 71,692 enrolled pupils (36,419 boys and 35,273 girls) ; 73 
public high schools had 519 teachers (187 fennles) and 9,675 pupils (4,484 
boys nnd 5,191 girls). The 2 normal schools had 31 teachers and 357 students 
in 1921. The principal colleges within the State are Dartmouth College, at 
Hanover, founded in 1769, and the New Hampshire College of Agriculture 
and the Mechauic Arts, at Durham, founded in 1868. They arc iion-sectariau. 
Dartmouth had (1922) ICO instructors and 2,011 students; the State 
College 106 instructors and 973 students. Expenditure on Education in 1920, 
3,960,075 dollars. 


FinanC6 and Defence, — The revenue and expenditure for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1922, were : — 

Dollars 

Cash balance, July 1, 1921 .... 789,041 

Receipts, 1921-22 5,520,988 


Total 

Disbursements, 1921-22 . 
Balance^Jnly, 1, 1922. 


6,310,029 

4,152.353 

2,157,676 


The net indebtedness on June 30, 1922, amounted to 1,368,634 dollars. 
The assessed value in 1922 of real property was 456,584,737 dollars and of 
personal property 109,884,607 dollars. • 

There is no federal naval estaBli,shment within the State, though the navy 
yard at Kittery, Me., is known as the Portsmouth Navy Yard, b^camsc Ports- 
mouth, N, H. , is its port of entry. 
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Production and Industry.— The majority of the population is em- 
ployed in agriculture, but manufacturing interests arc not far behind. The 
total land area of the State is 5,779,840 acres, of which 1,441,000 acres 
are cultivated, 720,000 acres uncultivated, and 3,602,000 acres under forest. 
The area of national forest lands on June 30, 1921, was 383,111 acres. 
In 1920 there were 20,523 farms with a total acreage of 2,603,806 acres, 
or 126*9 acres to each farm, and of this 702,902 acres were improved land. 
The total value of all farm property m 1920 was 118,6.56,115 dollars. The chief 
crops are (1922), hay (585,000 tons), corn (1,032,000 bushels), potatoes 
(1,400,000 bushels), oats (684,000 bushels) ; the chief fruit crop is apples. 
On January 1, 1921, the farm animals in the State were 39,000 horses, 

101.000 milch cows, 70,000 other cattle, 31,000 sheep, and 57,000 swine. 
In 1921 the wool-clip yielded 155,000 pounds. 

Minerals are littlo' worked, but. granite and mica arequairicd, and mineral 
waters and scythe stones are worked. 

The manufacturing interests, aside from forest products, are largely 
confined to the Southern part of the State. In 1919 the capital invested in 
the 1,499 manufactuiing concerns of the State amounted to 329,167,000 
dollars; the wage-earners numbered 83,074 ; the wages paid amounted to 

79.326.000 dollars ; the raw materials used wore valued at 239,528,000 dollars, 
and the output at 407,205,000 dollars. Boots and shoes rank first, followed 
by cotton and woollen goods. On August 31, 1921, there we?c 1,428,415 
active spindles, and the amount of cotton consumed was 220,241 bales. An 
important occupation in the State is the summer entertainment of guests in 
the mountain and lake regions. 

The Boston and Maine Railroad owns or leases all the steam railroad lines 
within the State except the Grand Trunk in the extreme north. In 1921 
the length of steam railway in the State was 1,252 miles, and of electric rail- 
way, 250 ftiiles. 

In 1921 there were 11 savings banks in the State, with 32,993 depositors, 
who had to their credit 13,499,000 dollars, being 409*15 dollars to each 
depositor. There were also 45 mutual savings banks, with 230,534 depositors, 
who had to their credit 120,157,000 dollars, being 521*21 dollars to eacli 
depositor. 


Books of Reference. 

The Ueporis of the Various Departments of State Government. 

Drew (W. J.), New Hampshire Register. Conconi, N.H. Annual. 

Htuie (Adtlaide R,), Index of Economic Material in Documents of the States of the 
Un led SUtesCN.H, 1789-1904), Washington, 1921. 

MeClintock (J. N.), History of New Hampshire. Concord, N.II. 

Palfrey (J. O.), History of New England. Boston, Mass., 1006. 

Rollins (F. W.), Guide to Now Hampshire. Concord, N.H. Annual. 


HEW JEE8EY. 

6overnmer,t. — New Jersey is one of the thirteen original States in the 
Union. The legislative power is vested in a Senate and a General Assembly, 
the members of which are chosen by the j^ople, all citizens (with necessary 
exceptions) 21 yeai-s of age, resident in the State for a year and in the county 
for 5 months preceding the election, having the right of suffrage. The Senate 
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consists of 21 senatois, one for each county, elected by the voters for 3 years, 
in such manner that the Senate is renewed to the extent of one- third 
annually. The General Assembly consists of 60 members elected annually by 
the voters of the counties in numbers proportioned to the population of the 
counties as determined by the decennial Federal census. 

Governor. — G. S. Silzer, 1923-2G (10,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — Thomas F. Martin, 1920-25 (6,000 dollars). 

The State is represented in the Fedeial Congress by 2 Senators and 
12 Ke presen tativ’es. For local administration it is divided into 21 counties, 
which are subdivided into cities, boroughs, and townships. The State 
Cai>ital is Trenton. • 

Area, Population, Inst?:uction.~i^i‘ea 8,224 square miles (7io 
square miles water area). Population, by State census on June 1, 1915, 
2,844,342 (2,739,560 white and 95,281 coloured). Population, according to 
Federal Census, January 1, 1920, 3,155,900. 

The population at tlie date of the Federal censuses was : — 


Y car 

Wliitfs 

1 ! 

I Coloured 

Total 

l*cr 8q. Mile 

1800 


! 48.352 

1,444,033 

102-3 

1000 

1,810, :-!17 

71,352 

1,883,009 

25<i7 

1010 

2,445,804 

91,273 

2,537,107 

3;<7-7 

lOL’O 

3,037,0-7 

118,813 

3,155,000 

• 

420*0 


III 1920, the population by sex and race was : — 



WliiU : 

1 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male .... 

1,531,140 ) 

57,43*2 

1,441 1 

50 

1,590.075 

Kemalo 

1,505,041 1 

50,700 

IsO I 

44 1 

l,505,&-25 

Total . 

3,037,087 

117,132 

] 

1,581 1 

1 1 

1(0 

j 

3,155,91 0 


In 1920, the foreigu-borii whites numbered 738,613 (23*4 per cent, of to'al 
population), of whom 46,781 (6’3 per cent.) were Knglish ; 65,971 (8'9 per 
cent.) Irish; 92,382 (12 5 per cent.) German; 157,285 (21*3 per cent.) 
Italian: 10,675 Swedish; 12,737 Dutch; 90,419 (12*2 per cent.) Polish ; 
36,917 Austrian; 40,470 Hungarian ; 73,527 (10 per cent.) Russian. 

Census population of tlio larger cities was as follows in 1920 : — 


1 

Cities i 

Population 

Cities 

L'opulatioii 

1 Cities 

! 

jPopulation 

1 

Newark . . 
Jersey City 
Paterson . 
Treaton(capital) 
Camden . . 

Elizabeth . . 

4U,*524 
; 298,103 
13!), 875 

1 119,289 

1 116,309 

1 95,783 

Hoboken . . 

Passaic . . 

Bayonne . . 

Atlantic City 
East OrS-nge . 
Perth Amboy 

68,166 

63,841 

76,754 

50.707 
50,710 

41.707 

NewBrunswick 
Orange. . . 

Piainheld. . 
West Hoboktn 
Clifton . . 

Montclair .* 

32,779 

33,268 

27,700 

40,074 

26,470 

28,810 
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Of tlio total population in 1920, 78*7 per cent, wt-rc urban and 3*7 per 
cent. Negro. 

The Homan Catholic Church has 51 *5 per cent, of the church-going popu- 
lation ; other bodies arc Methodist, Presbyterian, Baptist, and Protestant 
Episcopal. 

Elementary instruction is free and compulsory for all children from 7 to 
15 years of age ; the schools are open to all from 5 to 20 years of age. On 
June 30, 1922, the public schov^ls had 20,874 teachers and 678,734 
enrolled pupils, and 70 public high schools had 2,528 teachers and 70,356 
pupils. In 1920, 3 public normal schools had 105 teachers and 2,015 
students. There arc 4 schools for industrial education. The total expenditure 
on education (1922) was 60,160,331 dollars. There were altogctlier 2,175 
school buildings. 

Higher and iion-sectanan instrpetion is provided at Princeton University 
(founded in 1746), which, in 1922, had 232 professors and 2,253 students; 
at Rutgers. College (1766) at New Brunswick, with 98 professors and 796 
students (the State Agricultural College and Experiment Station are con- 
nected with this institution) ; and at Stevens Institute of Technology (1871) 
at Hoboken, with 61 ])rofc.ssors and 802 students. A college for women Avas 
established at New Brunswick in 1918 ; enrolment in 1921-22, 400. 

Finance and Defence. — The receipts and disbursements of the State 
Fund for the linancial year ending June 30, 1922, were as follows : — 


Dollars 

Balance, June 30, 1921 10,055,905 

Receipts, 1921-22 20,619,805 

Total 30,675,710 

Disbursements, 1021-22 ..... 21,884,127 

Balance, June 30, 1922 . . . 8,791,583 


The State debt amounts to 22,000,000 dollars, and tlie total asses^ed 
valuation to 3,797,507,447 dollars. 

The National Guard of New Jersey has a total strength of 4,258, and 
there are also two battalions of naval militia with a strength of 409. 

Production and Industry.— Agriculture, market-gardening, fruit- 
growing, horticulture, and forestry are pursued within the State. In 1920 
Ncav Jersey had 29,702 farms Avith a total area of 2,282,585 acres, of Avhicli 
1,555,607 acres were improved land. The value of all farm property in 
1920 was 311,847,948 dollars. In 1922 the chief crop was maize,* acreage 
236,000, producing 9,912,000 bushels, valued at 6,938,000 dollars ; of hay 
there was an acreage of 303,000 acres, producing 485,000 short tons, valued 
at 8,778,000 dollars. The yield of potatoes in 1922 Avas 16,435,000 bushels. 
The farm animals on January 1, 1921, comprised 87,000 horses, 151,000 
milch COW.S, 73,000 other cattle, 29,000 sheep, and 182,000 swine. In 1921 
the wool-clip yielded 55,000 pounds. » 

New Jersey has valuable fisheries, the lakes and streams being stocked 
with trout, perch, black bass, &c., while there are shad, menhaden, and 
sturgeon fislierles on the Delaware River and Bay and round the coast. 
Value of shell fish for the year ending Ju^ 30, 1921, 10,125,000 dollars. 

The miijeral deposits consist of magnetic iron, zinc, manganese, talc, soap- 
stone, and graphite. Clay and clay-products led in 1920 with a total out- 
put valued at 82,134,233 dollars; the chief product being sanitary ware, in 
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>Nhich New Jersey is pre-eminent. New Jersey ranks second in the produc- 
tion of zinc ore ; it mineil 650,770 tons in 1920. The iron ore mined (431,567 
tons) in 1920 was valued at 2,595,949 dollars. The chief stone quarried is trap 
rock, the total output in 1920 being valued at 2,777,018 dollars. Limestone 
was also quarried to the value of 493,665 dollars. Jn 1920 sand and gravel 
to the value of 4,330,844 dollars was produced. New Jersey also produces 
Portland cement, coke, lead and zinc pigments, mineral waters, peat, green- 
sand marl (from which potash salts arc being made), and other products of , 
minor importance. • 

Jn 1919 the manufacturing establishments numbered 11,057 and employed 
508,686 wage-earners ; the raw material used was valued at 2,270,473,279 
dollars, and the output at 3,672,064,987 dollars. The capital value was 
estimated at 2,835,577,127 dollars, while 600,658,345 dollars^were paid in 
wages. Tl '0 principal industries (with value of output in 1918) are oil 
refining (328,120,677 dollars), high explosives (197,074,042 dollars), foundry 
and machinery (184,085,155 dollars), silk goods (120,075,052 dollars), 
chemical products (189,117,335 dollars), drawn wire and wire cloth 
(93,350,127 dollars). 

In 1918, according to State statistics, there were 44 establishments for 
canning fruit and vegetables, employing 4,610 persons, who packed 4,134,117 
pounds of fruit, and 144,727,505 pounds of vegetables, of a total value of 
5,797,094 dollars. 

In 1921 the length of steam railroad within the State was 2,449 miles ; 
ehictric railway track, 1,293 miles ; the length of canals was 174 miles. 

On J iiie 30, 1921, tliere were 26 mutual savings banks in the State with 
357,541 depositors who had to their credit 183,254,000 dollars, being 
512 -ol dollars to each depositor, also 1 strictly savings bank with 42,729 
depositors, wlio had 20,905,000 dollars to their credit, being 489*25 dollars 
to each dejmsitor. There were (December, 1920) 27 State Banks having time 
de])osits amounting to 47,576.218 dollais ; 126 trust companies having 
800,000 depositors and 499,247,4 47 dollars on deposit; and 217 national 
banks having 467,741,000 dollars deposits. 

Books of Reference Concerning New Jersey. 

Manual of tlio Legislature ofNew Jersey. By T. F, Fitzgerald. Trenton. 

Annual Reports of: StAte Treasurer ; Comptroller of the Treasury; Comuiissionc r of 
Banking and Insurance ; Bureau of Industrial Statistics, and other Wtate Authorities. 

NeM Jer.sey Archives. 40 vols. Issued by the N. J Historical Society. 

Fisher ^ (B. J. ), New Jersey as a royal province New York, 1911. 

Lee (F. H.), New Jersey as a Colony and a State. 1902. 

Tanner (K. 1*.), The province of New Jersey. New York, 1908. 


NEW MEXICO. 

Constitution and Government. — New Mexico from the time of its 
discovery by Europeans was politically associated with Mexico. On May 11, « 
1846, the Mexican •war began ; when peace was made February 2, 1848, 
New Mexico was recognised as belonging to the United States. On Sep- 
tember 9, 1850, the Organic Act of the Territory was passe^ by the United 
States Congress. The boundaries of the Ter^j^tory had been made to include 
part of Texas, but Utah was Torined into a separate Territory ; in 1861 part 
of New Mexico was transferred to Colorado, and in 1863 Arizpna was dis- 
joined, leaving to New Mexico its present area. On Juno 20, 1910, Congress 
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pa^iscd an Enabling Act permitting the Territory of New Mexico to frame 
a State Constitution, and in January, 1912, New Mexico was admitted to 
Statehood. 

The State legislature consists of 24 members of the Senate and 49 
members of the House of Keproaontatives. 

Governor . — James F. Hinkle, 1923-25 (5,000 dollars). 

Sccrdarif oj State . — Manuel Martinez. 

For local government the State is divided into 31 counties. The 
administrative capital of the State is Santa Fe, population (as shown by 
the census of 1920), 7,236. 

Area, Pppulation, Instruction.— Area, 122,634 square miles (131 
square miles being water area). Census population on January 1, 1920, 
360,350. 

In live census years the population was : — 



Wliito.' ! 

1 

N 1‘gro. 


I’ot:.]. 

Per P(], Mile. 

1 s8{) 

iis.r.r.o 1 

1,01.5 

1 

119,565 1 

1-0 

181)0 

108,326 { 

1,956 


1)30.282 1 

1 -3 

1000 

193,700 1 

1,»U0 


195,310 

1 )3 

1910 

325.);73 ; 

1,)^2S 

! 

327,301 ; 

2 '7 

19‘JO 

.364,617 ; 

5,7.33 

i 

300,350 : 

2*9 


^ Including 

It<lians and Asialic.s 



In 1920 the population by sex and race 

was : — 




White ; 

Negro 

Asiatic 

! Indian 

Total 

Male . 

175 350 

4,59.3 

1J40 

i 8()4 

j 10,149 

1 190,456 

Female 

159,323 

68 

! 9 363 

j 1)19,894 

Total . 

. j 334,673 

5,733 

i 432 

! 

1 19,512 

1 360,350 

1 


In 1920, 29,077 (8*1 per cent, of population) were foreign-born whites, of 
whom 1,178 were Germans, 19,906 (68'5 per cent.) Mexicans, 883 English, 
434 Irish, 423 Austrians, and 1,678 (5’8 percent.) Italians. 

Of the total population in 1920, 18 per cent, were urban, and 1*6 per cent. 
Negro. 

The largest towns are Albuquerque, with population of 15,157 in 1920; 
Raton, 6,544 ; Roswell, 7,033 ; and Santa Fe with 7,236. Indian reservations, 
with an area of 6,287 square miles in 1921, have Indian population of 23,287, 
chiefly Navaho, Apache, and Pueblo (or town) Indians. 

The prevailing form of religion is Roman Catholic, but various Protes- 
tant bodies have schools and churches within the State. Religious 
instruction in public schools is prohibited by law, but boards of directors may 
»open school-houses for the use of religious societies, &c., at times outside the 
regular school hours. ‘ 

Elementary education is free, and all children between 6 and 16 years of age 
are compelled tp attend school. The use of the English language is enforced 
in schools. There are (1920) 430 public elementary schools in the State 

with 81,399 enrolled pupils, and 2,762 te»ohers ; and 71 public high schools 
with 257 teachers and 3, 870 pupils in 1920. Besides, there are 26 Indian 
schools with 2,291 pupils, and 141 teachers (maintained by the Federal 
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Government). Three public normal schools had 60 teachers and 2,009 
students. Total expenditure on education (1920), 3,301,712 dollars. For 
special and higher instruction there are various institutions ; a College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, founded at Las Cruces in 1889, with 45 
professors and 392 students, a School of Mines, founded at Socorro in 1895, 
with 8 professors and 81 students (1921-22), a Military Institute, an 
Institute for the Deaf and Dumb, an Institute for the Blind, an Orphans’ 
School, and a Reform School. At Albufjiierque is the University of New 
Mexico, founded in 1889 ; it had 38 professors and 2t36 students in 1922.* 
The State schools are maintained by funds assigned by the State Government, 
and by the proceeds of the school tax levied by the commissioners of each 
county, municipality and district. 

Finance and Defence.—For the year ending November 30, 1922, the 
revenue and expenditure were as follows : — 


Dollars 

Balance, December 1, 1921 .... 3,481,099 

Receipts for year 1921-22 8,716,256 

Total 12,197,355 

Disbursements for year 1921-22 . . . . 6,889,125 

Balance, December 1, 1922 . . 5,308,230 


The total bonded indebtedness of the State on December 1, 1922, was 

4.712.0 )0 dollars. The assessed value of real and personal property in 1921 
wa.s 368,721,981 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1921, consisJ;ed of 28 oflficers and 474 
enlisted men. 

Production and Industry. — New Mexico produces cereals, vegetables, 
fruit, and cotton. The principal crops in 1922 were : maize, 2,475,000 
bushels ; wheat, 885,000 bushels ; potatoes, 200,000 bushels. Irrigation, 
which is indispensable over wide tracks of fertile country, is extending, 
ill 1911 the irrigated area had reached 750,000 acres. The Rio Grande 
project provides for reservoir construction for the irrigation of 180,000 acres 
in New Mexico and Texas. Private enterprise also is devoted largely to 
reservoir and canal construction. In 1920 there were 29,844 farms with an 
area of 24,409,633 acres, of which 1,717,224 acres w^ere improved land. The 
total value of all farm property in 1920 was 325,185,999 aollars. The farm 
animals on January 1, 1921, comprised 225,000 horses, 91,000 milch cows, 

1.406.000 other cattle, 2,666,000 sheep, and 85,000 swine. In 1921 the 
w^ool-clip amounted to 10,100,000 pounds of wool. The national forest area 
(June 30, 1921) covered 8,382,683 acres, and there are about 4,000,000 acres 
of heavily forested country in private ownership. 

The State has valuable mineral resources, of which, in 1921, gold (9,824 
ounces), silver (579,374 ounces), copper (18,076,909 pounds), coal (2,300,000 
short tons), lead, and zinc were the most important. The quarries yield 
granite, sandstone, limestone, and marble. Turquoise is profitably worked 
ill four localities vrtthin tlie.State ; the sands contain traces of platinum. 

The manufactured output of New Mexico in 1919 amounted to the value 
of 17,857,000 dollars. The chief industries are lumber and timber work;' 
flour and grist milling, car construction and railway repair Vork. There are 
also woollen mills and cement r^orks. Th? aggregate capital of all industries* 
was 15,226,000 dollars ; the number of wage-earners was 5,736, earning in 
a year 6,658,000 dollars, and the cost of materials used was 7,7^y,000 dollars. 
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In 1921 there were 2,972 miles of steam railway and 11 miles of electric 
railway track within the State (1921). 


Books of Reference. 

The Now Mexico Blue Book. First is.sue 191G. Santa Fe. 

lleport of the Secretary of New Mexigp. — Legislative JManual. Biennial. Santa Fe. 
— rnblicalions of the New Mexico Bureau of Immigration, descriptive of the various 
resonrce.H of the State. Albuquerque. 

Poioell (B. A.), The End of the Trail: The Far We.st from New Mexico to British 
Columbia. London, 1915. 


NEW YORK STATE. 

Constitution and Government. — From 1609 to 1664 the region now 
called New York was under the sway of the Dutch ; then it came under the rule 
of the English, who governed the country till the outbreak of the War of 
Independence. Between July 9, 1776, and April 20, 1777, a Convention 
framed a Constitution uudtor which New York was transformed into an inde- 
pendent State, afterwards, in 1788, entering the Union as one of the 13 
original States. 

The legislative authority is veisted in a Senate of 51 members elected every 
two yeara, and an Assembly of 150 members elected annually. There aie 
annual se.ssion.s. 

The right of suffrage resides in every citizen 21 years of age, who has 
been a citizen for 90 days, and has resided in the State for a year preceding 
the election, A voter must also have resided four months in the county, and 
30 days in the election district. 

The question whether there shall be a Convention to revise the Consti- 
tution has to be submitted to the people every 20 years, beginning with 
1916, * and also at such times as the Legislature may by law ])rovKle.' 

The State is represented in Congress by 2 Senators and 43 Representatives. 

Governor,'— Alfred E. Smith, 1923-25 (10,000 dollais). 

Secretary of State . — John J. Lyons. 

The seat of the State executive is at Albany. 

For local government the State is divided into 62 counties. 

Cities are in 3 classes, the first class having each over 17.5,000 inhabitants 
and the third under 60,000. Each is incorporated by charter, under 
special legislation. The government of Now York Ci,ty is vested in a 
board of Aldermen, elected for 2 years. Its members are the President, 
vjlected by the city ; the presidents of the 5 city borougl)s (Bronx, ilanhattan, 
Brooklyn, Queens, and Richmond) ; 67 aldermen, one elected in each of the 
^67 districts, constituting a board of 73 members. The chief executive 
officer is the Mayor, elected for 4 years J he appoints all the heads of 
departments, ‘'excejjt the Comptroller, who is elected by the city. 
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Area, Population. — Area 49,204 square miles (1,550 square miles being 
water). Census population on January 1, 1920, 10,385,227. Population 
in census years : — 


Year 

White 1 

Negro 

i 

Total 

Per Sq. 
Mile 

ISOO . 

3,831.730 

49,00.5 


3, 8 >0.735 

SI *4 

lene . 


^9,232 


7, 20 <,894 

152*5 

J'JIO 

. ' 8,07lh42.3 

134,191 

1 

9,1 13,014 

191*2 


10,180,744 

198,483 


10,385,227 

217*9 

III 1920 the population by race and sex was 





1 White i 

Negro • I Asiatic 

Indian 1 

Total 

Male . 

. i .'i, 081. 010 : 

95,418 ' 

8, 1 00 

i 2,810 1 

5.187,350 

Keiiutlc 

. j 5,091,017 i 

103,005 1 

1,108 

2,087 j 

5,197,877 

Total . 

. j 10,172,027 i 

198,483 1 

9,214 2 

‘ 5,503 

10,385,227 


^ Including Itidiuu and Asiatics. 

2 Inclinlea 5,7’.'3 Cliin(*sc and 2,(>80 Japanese. 


Of tlie total in 1920, 2,786,112 (26 8 per cent, of total population) were 
foreign-born whites, the nationalities most numerously represented being 
Italian 545,173 (19*6 per cent.), Russian 529,240*(19*0 per cent.), German 
295,650 (10 6 per cent.), Irish 284,747 (10*2 per cent.), Austrian 151,172, 
English 135,305, Canadian *111,974, Swedish 53,025, Swiss 15,053, Scotch 
37,654, Frcncli 32,179, Norwegian 27,573. The pojuilation of New York 
(^'ity on January 1, 1920, was : — 


Manhattan . . 2,284,103 j Queens 

Bronx . . . 732,016 ! Kichmoml 

Brooklyn . . . 2,018,356 1 

Total N.Y 


469,042 

116,531 

5,620,048 


Other cities in order of population, 1920, U.8. census, were : — 


Cities 


Buffalo 
Rocliester . 
Syracuse . 
Albany . 

Y onkers 
Utica . . 

Schenectady 
Troy . . 

Binghamton 
Niagara Palls 
Elmira . . , 

Mt. Vernon . 
Jamestown 
New Rochelle 


Pop. i 

Cities 

Pop. ; 

Cities 

1 

506,775 

Auburn . . 

36,192 

Middletow’ii . 

295,750 ' 

Poughkeepsie 

35,000 

Lackawanna . 

171,717 i 

Amsterdam . 

33,524 

Ithaca . . 

113,344 

Watertown . 

31,285 

Glens Falls . 

100,176 

New’burg . . 

30,366 

Port Chester . 

94,156 ! 

Kingston . . 

26,688 

Watervliet . 

88,723 i 

Rome . . . 

! 26,311 1 

Corning . . 

42,013 

Oswego . . 

! 23,626; 

N. Ton a wan da 

66,800 I 

Cohoes . . 

I 22,987 I 

Horn ell . , 

50,760 

Glovorsville . 

i 22,075! 

Geneva . . 

45,393 

Lockport . . 

1 21,3081 

Ogdemiburg . 

42,726 

White ITains 

^iUOSl I 

Batavia . 

38,917 

Olean . . . 

i 20,. 506 

Saratoga Sps. 

36,213 

Dunkirk . . 

i 19,316! 

Little Falls . 


Poi*. 


18,420 

17,918 

17,004 

16,638 

16,573 

16,073 

15,820 

15,482 

15,025 

14,648 

14,609 

13,541 

13,181 

13,029 
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Of tlie total population in 1920, 82*7 per cent, were urban and 1*9 per 
cent. Negro. Indian reservations in 1921 covered an area of 137 square miles 
and had a population of 6,053. 

In 1921 the death-rate was 1?‘2 per 1,000 of population, the birth-rate 
22*0, and the marriage rate 19*2. 

The chief churches are Roman Catholic, Methodist, Presbyterian, Pro- 
testant Episcopal, and Baptist. 

Education* — Education is compulsory between the ages of 7 and 16. 
Instruction in physical training and kindred subjects of all pupils above 8 
years of age in the elementary and secondary schools of the State is made 
compulsory by an amendment of 1916 to the Education Law. In 1920-21 
the children* enrolled in the 11,844 public schools numbered 1,744,758 ; 
the number of teachers was 55,825. There were 995 public high schools 
and academies with 230,165 pu,j)ils and 9,500 teachers. There were 10 
))ublic normal schools with 391 teachers and 8,121 students. There were 
155 vocational schools employing 1,783 teachers with 99,644 pupils. Total 
expenditure on education in 1921 was 215,848,927 dollars. There were 
143 universities, colleges, professional and technical scliools with 6,310 
professors and teachers, and 67,196 students. 

The University of the State of Now York is governed by a Board of 
Regents, whose members are at all times throe more than the existing 
judicial districts of the State — at present 9 districts and 12 Regents. The 
University is the State Education Department. The Regents elect by ballot 
the President of the University and the Commissioner of Education. 

The names, year of foundation, and numbers of instructors and students 
in 21 of the 39 colleges axul imiversitic-s in 1920-21 were as follows : — 


Founded 

Name and Place 

Professors, 

&c. 

Students 

1806 

Adelphi College, Brooklyn - 

23 

334 

1889 

Barnard College, New York- 

97 

748 

i8sa 

Cani.sius College, Buffalo i 

37 

529 

1820 

Colgate University, Hamilton i 

45 

637 

1854 

College of the City of New York i . 

170 

2,283 

1754 

Columbia University, New Voik .... 

1,163 

9,741 

1865 

Cornell University, Ithaca^ 

861 

5,668 

1853 

Elmira College* 

33 

S95 

1846 

Fordham University, New York 1 .... 

9;{ 

2,140 

1812 

j Hamilton College, Clinton 1 

30 

3;I0 

1825 

Hobart College, Ceneva 1 

31 

239 

1888 

Hunter College, New York*-^ 

114 

1,35G 

1890 

I N.Y.S College for Traohers, Albany - 

69 

611 

1831 

New York University 5 

420 

11.961 

1883 

1 Niagara University, Niagara Falls 1 .... 

17 

217 

1856 

' St. Lawrence University, Canton .... 

4S 

911 

1870 

; Syracuse University J* 

429 

4,808 

1795 

Union University, Schenectady, Albany 6. 

1^1 

1,117 

1,478 

1846 

! University of Buffalos 

230 

1S4C* 

1 University of Rochester 3 i 

60 

703 

1861 

i Vassar College, Poughkeepsie 2 | 

143 

1,089 


1 For men only. 2 For women only. ^ For men ami women. 

** Includea all departments except Barnard. ^ Includes all departments. 


There are 1# other colleges in the State, and 7 extra-territorial colleges, 
chartered by the University ot the Statf of New York and located in 
Brazil, Turl(,ey and China. 

There are also 15 schools of theology, 9 of law, 4 of educatiou, 9 of 
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medicine, 4 of dentistry, 2 of dental hygiene, 5 of pharmacy, 2 of veterinary 
medicine, 8 of technology, 4 of library science, 1 of chiropody, 1 of 
optometry, 2 of accountancy, 2 of arclutecture, 4 of art and journalism, 

6 of music, and 6 of agriculture. ^ 

Charity* — The institutions subject to the supervision of the State Board 
of Charities, State of New York, June 80, 1921, included 16 State institutions 
with a population of 10,434, divided as follows : Reformatories (5) 1,922 in- 
mates ; for feeble-minded (4) 4,321 inmates; for epileptics (1) 1,503 inmates;* 
fur soldiers and sailors (2) 849 ; for Indian children (1)187 ; for the blind (1) 
161 ; hospitals (2) 486. In addition ^are 522 County, City and private 
institutions, as lollows : 165 institutions for children, with 32,961 inmates; 
255 hospitals and sanatoria, with 26,603 patients ; 90 alinshot/ses and homes 
for the aged, with a population of 10,505 inmates ; 2 institutions for mental 
defectives, with a population of 1,635 ; O.reformatories for women and 1 for 
young men, caring for 1,239 inmates. Total number of institutions on 
June 30, 1921, 538 ; total census, 82,377. 


Finance* — The state revenue and expenditure for the year ending 
June 30, 1921, were respectively as follows: — 

Dollars 

Cash Balance in hand, July 1, 1920 . . . 44,655,553 

Cash Receipts, 1920-21 ...... 203,875,812 


Total 248,531,365 

Disbursements, 1920-21 164,765,657 

Balance, July 1, 1921 . . . 93,765,708 

The total funded debt of tlie State, June 30,lt!21, amounted to 267,729,000 
dollars. The assessed value of real juoperty in 1921 was 14,598,726,491 
dollars ; of personal property, other than hank stock. 255,263,116 dollars ; 
total, 14,853,989,607 dollars (1922, 15,390,398,973 dollars). 

The City of New York, January 1, 1922, had a gross bonded debt of 
1,292,973,059 dollars. 


Defence. — Under the provisions of the Military Law of the State, a 
new active org.anisation was created September 1st, 1917, to take the place of 
the National Guard then in the Federal service. This was known as the 
New York Guard. Since the return of the National Guard divisions from 
France, the formation of a new National Guard, under Federal regulations, 
has made steady progress, until almost the entire enlisted and commissioned 
strength of 20,948 in the organised militia on June 30, 1922, were federalised 
National Guard, leaving only one regiment, the 15th (Coloured) Infantry, to 
bo federalised. 

In the same way the Naval Militia, while it was never federalised in the 
same sense as the National Guard, was actually in the Federal service as a 
]>art of the Naval Reserve. On Juno 30, 1922, tho new Naval Militia 
included 2,059 ofiicers and men. 

Production, Industry, Commerce.— New York has large agricultural 
interests. In 1920 it contained 193,195 farms of a total area of 20,632,803 
acres, of which 13,158,781 acres ^vere igiproved land. The total value 
of all farm property was 1,908,483,201 dollars. Common agricultural' 
crops are raised ; market-gardening, fruit-gi’owing, sngar-bcei production, 
ana tobacco culture are pursued. In 1922 The crops comprised corn, 
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28.329.000 bushels ; wlicat, 9,014,000 bushels ; oats, 31,770,000 bushels, be- 
sides potatoes, hay, and other products. The area under tobacco was 2,000 
acres ; the yield, 2,200,000 ponies. Beet sugar is produced. The farm 
animals on January 1, 1921, Ifomprised .536,171 horses, 7,323 mules, 
2,081,074 dairy cattle, and 63,170 other cattle, 578,726 sheep, and 600,560 
swine. The wool-clip in 1921 yielded 2,941,000 pounds of wool. 

Other ])rodiictive industries are mining and quanying. In 1920 the mines 
^within the State yielded 959,408 tons of iron ore, valued at 6,263,252 
dollars. The outjmt of gypsum *in 1920 was 780,295 tons, valued at 
0,438,929 dollars. Salt produced amounted to 13,593,578 barrels valued at 
7,584,921 dollars. Mineral springs yielded 5,242,047 gallons, valued 
at 671,066 dollars. The output of Portland cement was 6,049,160 barrels, 
valued at 12,206,698 dollars. The output of talc was 68,168 tons, valued at 
977,228 dollars. The quarry products of granite, trap rock, sandstone, 
marble, limestone, and lime was mined at 8,918,492 dollars. The value of 
brick, tile, and pottery was estimated at 19,113,684 dollars. The yield of 
crude petroleum in 1920 was estimated at 906,000 barrels, valued at 

5.433.000 dollars ; the value of natural gas produced in 1920 at 3,839,000 
dollars. The State also produces crystalline quartz, diatomaceous earth, 
emery, feldspar, garnet, graphite, millstones, molding sand, pyrite, slate, 
sli])clay, and zinc. The total value of mineral output in 1920 was estimated 
at 79,620,909 dollars. 

ManufaHxcring Industries . — The statistics of the manufacturing in- 
dustries of New York State according to the census results of 1911 and 
1919 arc summarised thus : — 

19U 1010 

Kstablislinients .... Number 48,203 49,330 

Capital . . Dollars 3,331,278,000 6,012,083,000 

Salaried officials Number J 82,005 247,147 

Salaries Dollars 242,720,000 513,518,000 

Wage-oarner.s (averag* ) . . . Nuitibcr 1,057,857 1,228,130 

Wages Dollais 631,042,000 1,458 207.000 

Cost of raw material ... ,, 2,108,607,000 4.943,214,000 

Value of output .... ,, 8,314,661,000 3,807.005,000 

In 1020 there were 2,093 new.spapers, Ac., of which 203 were dailies, 971 wee’Kly, 
27 semi- weekly, 7 tri-weekly, 713 monthly, 46 semi-monthly, 28 bi-monthly, 69 quarterly, and 
13 inisceilaneoijs. In English 1,874 were published; of the foreitfii languages there 
were 28 in Spanish, 24 in Italian, 22 each in German and Yiddish, 12 in Hungarian, 11 in 
Polish, 10 in French, 7 in Bohemian, 6 each in Arabic, Greek, Portugiiese and Swedi.sh, 5 
in Ilns.'^ian, 4 each in Lithuanian, Slovak .and Slovenian, 3 in Chinese, Croatian, Finnish 
and 8erl>ian, 2 eacli in Albanian, Hebrew, Japanese, Judaio-Spanish, Swiss, Welsh, 1 each 
in Armenian, Danish, Lettish, Norwegian, Persian, Roumanian and Ukrainian. 

New York City now ranks as the first slapping port of the world. The 
imports, including specie and bullion, during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1922, amounted to the value of 1,365,484,094 dollars, and the exports 
to the value of 1,317,440,816 dollars. Most of the great railway lines 
which bring merchandise from the west have their terminals on the 
New Jersey side of the harbour, but there are ample facilities for the 
transfer of goods to the docks on the eastern side by means of lightci’s 
and of barges which carry the loaded cars across. 

For the year ending September 30, 1922, the bank clearings in New York 
JIJity amounted to 213,326,385,761 dollars. 

In New York ^State there were in 1921 8,390 miles of steam railway track 
and 6,616 miles (1921) of single V’^tek electric railway. The canals of the 
^tate, used for commercial purposes, have n length of 638 miles, of which 
the Erie canal has 361 miles. The State Barge Canal to connect New 
York City with Buffalo by means of a deep water route of 790 miles, 
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having; a minimum depth of 12 feet, is completed. It has a capacity of 
20,000,000 tons per season. 

In the year endiu" June 30, 1922, there were 144 mutual savings banks 
in the State, with total deposits of 2,791,Si>3,022 dollars, and total depositors 
numbering 3,915,912, being 712 8 dollars to each depositor. 

British Consul-General at New York, — H. G. Armstrong. 

There are six Vice-Consuls. 


Books of Reference. 

Lc/j^islative Manual of New York. 

New York Red Book, by James Malcolm. Albany, 1910. 

Annual Report New York State Education Department. 

Reports of tlie various Executive Departments of the State. 

Development of the State of Now York. New York, 1912. 

Alexandt-r (D. S.), Political History of New YSrk. New York, 1906. 

Douglas (James), New Eu{,dand and New France. Lon<b>n, 1011. 

Morey (W. C.), The Government of New York. New York, 1902. 

Peterson (A. K.), New York as an Kigbtcciith Century Municipality. New York, 1919 
Rensselaer (Mrs. Schuyler van), History of the City of New York. 2 vols. New York. 
Roberts (E. H.), New YTork : The Planting and Growth of the Empire State. 2 vols. 
Boston, 1887. 

Sowers (D. C.), The Financial History of the New York State from 1789 to 1912. London 
and New York, 1914. 

Stebbins (H. A.), A Political History of the State of New York, 1805-1S69. New York 
and London, 1013. 

Williams (Slierman), New York's Part in History. Now York, 1915. 

Wilson (R. R.), New York, Old and New. New York. — New York in Literature. New 
York. 1907. 

Ych cfiu Ma, The Finances of the City of New York. London and New T'ork, 1914. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 

Governmeilt. — North Carolina is one of the thirteen original States 
of the Union. The General Assembly consists of a Senate of 50 members, 
and a House of Rc})resentatives of 120 members, elected for two years. 

All citizens of the United States, resident in the State one year, 
and in the county six months next before the election, and registered, have a 
vote. For regi.stration, the requirement is ability to read any section of the 
Constitution in the English language. 

The State is represented in Congress by two Senators and ten Repre- 
sentatives. 

Governor , — Cameron Morrison, 1921-25 (6,500 dollars). 

Secretary of State. — J. Bryan Grimes. 

North Carolina is divided into 100 counties. The State Capital Is Raleigh. 


Area, Population, Instruction.— Area, 62,426 square miles, of 
which 3,686 square miles are water. Population of census in 1920, 2,559,123. 


Y ears 

Yihitol ^ 

j Negro 

1 

Total 

1 Per 8q. Mile 

1820 

419,200 

219,029 

638,820 1 

13-2 

1900 

1.269.341 

624,469 ! 

I 1,893,810 * 1 

38*9 

1910 

1,508,444 

697,843 • 

' 2,206.287 

45*3 

1920 

1,795,716 

• 763,407 

1 2,559,123 

52*5 

1 


^ Including Indians and Asiatics. 
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In 1920 tlio population by sex and birth was : — 


— 

! White 

1 Negron 1 

A.siatic j 

Indian j 

Total 

Male . 

809,031 

! 373, 0«6 ; 

94 i 

3,072 j 

1,279,062 

Female 

8S4,74S 

380,442 ! 

10 1 

! 

5, 8.^.2 1 

1,280,061 

Total 

. 1,783,770 

* 

! • 763,407 i 

113 

1 

11,821 

2,7.7.0,123 


Of the total in 1920, 7,099 (iviuesenliug O o per cent, of the total popu- 
lation) were white forcigu-born, 703 being Oennan, 932 (13' I per cent.) 
Russian, and 9G7 (13*6 per cent.) English. Urban population formed 19*3 
per cent., and the Negro ijopulatton 29*8 per cent, of the whole. Cities 
(with population in 1920) are : Charlotte, 40,338 ; Winston-Salem, 48,395 ; 
Wilmington, 33,372 ; Durham, 21,719 ; Asheville, 28,504 ; Raleigh, (capital), 
21,418 ; Greensboro, 19,861. Indian reservations in 1921 covered an area 
of 98 square miles and bad a population of 11,824. 

About half of the church members are Baptist, and one-thirel Methodist. 
The others are mostly Presbyterian, Lutheran, or Protestant Episcopal. 

School attendance is compulsory. Separate schools are provided for white 
and for coloured children. In 1920 the 7,557 public elementary schools of 
the State had 16,854 tcachei.s, and 691,249 enrolled rmjhls. There were 
455 public high schools with 982 teachers and 30,86$ inipils in 1920. Teachers 
are trained in 9 public normal schools, with 105 teachers and 1,362 students 
in 1911. Total expeiiditu!*e in 1920, 12,214,258 dollars. 

Higher instruction is given in 15 university and college institutions, 
the more important of which are the University of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill (founded in 1795) in 1922 with 125 professors and 1,600 students ; and 
the Agricultural and Engineering College at West Raleigh (founded in 1889) 
with 94 professors and 1,205 pupils. Higher education for young women is 
given in the State College for Women (Greensboro) which, in 1922, had 110 
professors and 987 students. There are large sectarian colleges, and also 
schools and colleges tor coloured youths. 


Finance and Defence. — The state had receipts and disbursements in 
the year ending June 30, 1922 as folloivs : — 


Ditllars 


Balance, July 1, 1921 
Receipts, 1921-1922 . 


99,046 

39,839,100 


Total 

Disbursements, 1921-1922 


39,938,746 

34.565,813 


Balance, June 30, 1922. 


5,372,933 


In 1921 the outstanding debt amounted to 27,025,^.00 dollars. The 
assessed value of personal and real property in 1920 ivas 3,l.o8,480,072 
dollars. According to the Council of the Corj (oration of Foreign Bond- 
holders the Statf has a defaulted debt estimated at 12,600,000 dollars. 
I'he State declares these bonds to kave been fraudulently and corruptly issued 
during reconstruction days, • 

The National Guard on June 30, 1921, consisted of 83 officers and 1,562 
enlisted men. 
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Production and Industry. — Tha chief occupation of the inhabitants 
of the State is apiculture. In 1920 the State had 269,763 farms, while 
the area of the farm land was 20,021,736 acres, of which 8,198,409 acres 
were improved land. The total value of all farm property in 1920 was 
1,250,166,995 dollars. Wheat and maize are grown, the yield of the former 
in 1922 having been 5,508,000 bushels, and of the latter, 50,520,000 bushels. 
The chief crop, however, is cotton, of which the area for 1922 was 1,626,000 
acres, and the yield 852,000 bales (of 50Q pounds gross weight). Another 
important product is tobacco, grown on 515,000 acres, which yielded in 
1922, 806,940,000 pounds, valued at 93,003,000 dollars. Other products 
are peanuts, potatoes, oats, and rye. Stock-raising is not important, but 
there is a growing dairy industry. On January 1, 1921, the farm animals 
were 179,000 horses, 231,000 mules, 331,000 milch cows, 386,000 other 
cattle, 138,000 sheep, and 1,528,000 swine. The wool-clip in 1921 yielded 
395,000 11). The area of national forest ihnds (Juno 30. 1921) was 313,075 
acres. 

In the eastern portion of the State there are shad and oyster fisheries, 
both valuable. 

Minerals in great variety, but not in large quantities, are found in the 
State, the chief being mica, iron, talc, and soapstone barytes, feldspar, coal, 
phosphate rock, gold, silver, sand and gravel. The quarries yield granite, 
limestone, and sandstone. Monazite and zircon, used in the manufaciure of 
incandescent light niantles, are also found. 

The 7>rosperity of hlorth Carolina is associated chiefly with cotton, 
tobacco, and lumber, but within the State a variety of other industries are 
pursued. On August 31, 1921 there were 5,152,121 active spindles in the 
State, and 026,384 bales of cotton were consumed. * The value of the output 
of all manufactures in the State in 1921 was put at 759,025,746 dollars. 

According to the census of 1019 there were in the State 5,999 manu- 
lactiiring estahlishments employing 11,688 salaried employees and 157,659 
wage-earners. The total ca})ital invested amounted to 669,144,000 dollars ; 
wages paid to, 126,680,000 dollars; cost of raw materials, 526,906,000 
dollars, and the value of the output to 943,808,000 dollars. 

Tlie cliicf seaport is Wilmington, the exports from which, in the year 
ending June 30, 1922, amounted to 9,200,071 dollars, nearly all for cotton 
grown in North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama, and 
shipped mostly to Bremen, Liverpool, and Glient. The imports amounted 
to 3,981,985 dollars. 

The State has several navigable rivers ; in 1921 it contained 5,063 miles 
of steam railway, and 300 miles of electric railway track. The chief railway 
lilies are the Atlantic coastline, the Seaboard Air line, the Southern railway, 
and the Norfolk and Southern railway, the latter being formed by the 
union of about half-a-dozen independent lines. 

In 1921, deposits in savings banks amounted to 80,366,033 dollars. 

There is a British Vice-Consul at Wilmington. 

Books of Reference. 

The Reports of the Various Executive Dei)artinents of the State. 

Arthur (J. 1’.), Western North Carolina. A History from 1730 to 1013. Raleitjh, N.C., 
19U. 

Athe (S. A.), History of North Carolina. Greensboro, N.C.— Biog:«phical History of 
North Carolina from Colonial Times to the Present.# 8 vols. Greensboro, N.C. 

P,), History of the University of North Carolina. 2 vols. Ruleigh, N. C., 

Connor (H. G.) and Cheshire (J. B., jr.), The Constitution of North CaroliuS. Annotated. 
Raleigh, 1911. 
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Connor (R. D. W.), Boyd W. K.), and Hamilton (J. G. de R.), History of North 
Carolina, ir>84-10l2. 3 vols. Cliicaj^o, 1919. 

Connor (ll. I>. W,), North Carolina Manual, 1921. Issued hy the North Carolina Uis> 
torical Coiiunission. Raleigh, N.C. 

ffamiUon(J. G. de R.), Reconstnieiion in North Carolina. New York and Loudon, 1914, 
Ktphart (Horace), Our Southern Highlanders. New York, 1913. 

Sawiders (W. L.), Colonial Records of North Carolina. Vol. i-x. R.aleiph, N. C., 
1880 -1890. Continuckl as : Clark (Walter). State Records of North Carolina. Vol. xi-xxvi. 
Puhlished hy the State, Raleigh, N. C., 1895-1905. 

Sprunt (.lames), Chronicles of the Cape Fear River, 1860-1916. Raleigh, N. C., 1017. 
Wilson (W. S.), North Carolina Blue book. Raleigh, N. C., 1018 


NORTH DAKOTA. 

GoveriUlieilt. — North Dakota was admitted into the Union on 
February 22, 1889. The Legislative Assembly consists of a Senate of 49 
members elected for four years, and a House of Kepresenta lives of 11 S 
members elected for two years. Qualified electors are (with necessary excep- 
tions) all citizens and civilised Indians. Residence required : in the State 
one year, in the county ninety days in the precinct tiiirty days next before 
the election. The State is represented in Congress by two Senators and 
three Representatives. 

Governor . — R. A. Nestos, 1923-25 (5,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State , — Thomas Hall. 

The State is divided into 53 organised counties. The capital is Bismarck 
(population 7,122 in 1920, Census). 

Area, Population. — Area, 70,837 square miles (654 square miles being 
water). The area in 1921 of the Indian reservations wa.s 156 square miles 
with a population of 9,210 Indians. The population of the State in 1920 
(Census) was 646,872. 

The population at each of tlie Federal censuses was : — 


Y( ar 

Wiiite 


1 Colonrecl 

1 

Total i 

j 

1 Per S(i. Milo. 

1890 

182,407 


8,576 

190,983 1 

2-7 

1900 

311,712 


7,434 

819,146 

4*5 

1910 

; 569,855 


7,201 

677,056 ! 

8-2 

1920 

1 639,934 

i 


6,918 

. 646,872 

9-2 

1 

In 1920 the population 

by sex and race 

was : — 




White 

Negro j 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male . 

, ! 338,031 

270 j 

183 

3.183 

341,673 

Fom&le 

. I 301,923 , 

191 1 

14 

3,071 

205, 199 

Totrfl . 

. : 6.39,054 

1 

197 

I 6,254 1 

1 

646,872 
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The number of white foreign-born in 1920 was 131,503 (20*3 per cent, 
of the total population), of whom 38,190 (29 0 per cent, were Norwegian, 
16,550 (11*9 per cent.) Canadian, 29,617 (22*6 per cent.) Kiissian, and 11,960 
(9’1 per cent.) German. The urban population formed 18'6 percent, and 
the Negro population OT \yeT cent, of the w'hole in 1920. The only con- 
siderable cities in the State are Fargo with population, 1920, of 21,961, 
Grand Forks, 14,010, and Minot, 10,476. 

Of the aggregate membership of the^ Churches in the State, 38 ’5 per 
cent, is Roman Catholic, 37’7 Lutheran, the remainder being divided among 
the Methodist, Presbyterian, Congregational, and Baptist denominations. 

Instruction. — School attendance is compulsory for children between the 
ages of 7 and 15. In 1922 the 5,100 public schools had 15*0,199 pupils 
and 5,400 teachers. There were 550 high schools with 20,834 pupils and 
1,950 teachers ; and 6 normal schools witlP 1,500 pupils and 200 teachers. 
The State University, founded in 1884, had, in 1921-22, 95 teachers and 
1,315 students ; Fargo College (Congregational), founded 1887, had 21 
teachers and 490 students ; the State Agricultural College had 76 teachers 
and 976 students; Jamestown College (founded 1909) had 28 teachers, 281 
pupils. 

School revenues are derived from the State Fund, district taxes, and 
various other sources. Expenditure in 1920-21, 13,306,724 dollars. 

On July 1, 1922, the number of prisoners in penal institutions was 228, 
being 35*2 per 100,000 of the population. 


Finance and Defence. — The revenue expenditure for the year ending 


June 30, 1922, was : — • 

Dollars 

Cash in hand, July 1, 1921 . . . . 3,054,390 

Receipts, 1921-1922 14,769,179 


Total 17,823,569 

Expenditure, 1921-1922 15,418,086 


Balance in hand, June 30, 1922 . . . 2,405,483 


Bonded debt on July 1, 1922, 7,048,200 dollars; assessed valuation of 
real and personal property in 1921, 1,547,962,770 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1921, consisted of 17 officers and 327 
enlisted men. 


Production and Industry* — Agriculture is the chief pursuit of the 
North Dakota population. In 1920 there were 77,690 farms, with an area 
of 36,214,751 acres, of which 24,563,178 acres were improved land. The 
assessed valuation of all farm property in 1920 was 1,759,742,996 dollars. 
The area to be in-igated within the State under the Federal Reclamation 
Act extends to 40,000 acres. The chief products are cereals, potatoes, hay 
and flax. The wheat crop in 1922 amounted to 123,234,000 bushels ; oats, 

78.804.000 bushels f barley, 25,704,000 bushels; corn, 18,700,000 bushels; 
potatoes, 17,820,000 bushels. In the same year the area under flax (grown 
for the seed) was 576,000 acres, and the yield amounted to 5,^62,000 bushels 
of seed, valued at 11,689,000 dollars. The ^ate has also an active live-stock 
industry, chiefly horse and cattls raising. On January 1, 1922, the farm 
animals were: 813,000 horses, 757,228 milch cows and heifers, 831,000 
other cattle, 250,000 sheep, and 435,000 swine. The wool-clip yielded 

1.633.000 pounds of wool in 1921, 
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The value of the dairy and creamery industry (butter, choose, milk and 
cream) amounted in 1919 to 32,311,105 dollars. 

The mineral resources of North Dakota are inconsiderable. Cement is 
made and there are coal mines. 

In the State in 1919 there were 894 manufacturing establishments with 
an aggregate capital of 24,560,000 dollars, employing 4,472 wage-earners, 
who earned 5,401,000 dollars, using raw material costing 44,490,000 dollars, 
and giving an output valued at 57,374,000 dollars. The most important of 
these industries was flour and grist milling. 

In 1921 there were 5,311 miles of steam railway in the State, and 27 miles 
of electric railway. The principal lines are the Great Northern, Northern 
Pacific, and the St. Paul, Minneapolis and Saiilt Ste. Marie. 

In 1918 there were 4 savings banks in the State, with 21,405 depositors 
who had to their credit 3.017,223 dollars, being 264*55 dollars to each 
depositor. In May, 1922 there wore 662 State Banks and 4 Trust Companies, 
with total deposits of 87,477,998 dollars. 


References. 

The Reports of the various Biecntive Departments of the State. 

Boyle^ Government of Nortli Dakota. Chicago, 1910. 

Hanson, Conquest of the Missouri. New York, 1909. 

History of North Dakota. 1910. 

Hosmer, History of the Expeditions of Captains Lewis and Clark, 1804-06. Chicago, 
1906. 

Lounsbsrry, Early History of North Dakota. Duluth, 1913. 

Trivka, North Dakota of To-day. 1919. 

Williard, Story of the Prairies. New York, 1908. 


OHIO. 

Oovemment. — Ohio was admitted into the Union on February 19, 1803. 
The question of a general revision of the Constitution is submitted to the 

a le every 20 years, provision being made for the election of a Convention 
•aft altcmtions. 

The Legislature consists of a Senate of 37 members and a House of 
Representatives of 125 members, both Houses being elected for two years. 
Qualified as electors are (with certain necessary exceptions) all citizens 
21 years of age who have resided in the State one year, in the county 30 
days, and in the township 20 days next before the election. 

Ohio is represented in Congress by two Senators and 22 Representatives. 

Governor : — A. V. Donahey, 1923-25 (10,000 dollars). 

Secretary of Stale , — Harvey C. Smith. 

Ohio is divided into 88 counties. The State Capital (since 1816) is 
Columbus. 

Area, Population, Instruction* 41,040 square miles, of which 
300 square jnilos are water (exclusive of 3,443 square miles of Lake Erie). 
Census population on January 1, 1920, 5,759,394. 
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The jK)pulalion at the date of each census was : — 



Popniatiou 

i 

Population 

Ver^rs 



i Years 

■ • 



Total 

i Per Sq. Mile 

! 

Total 

Per Sq. Mile 

1800 

i 45,365 

1 1*1 

ji 1910 

4,707.121 » 

117-0 

1900 

; 4,157,545 ‘ 

1 102-1 

1, 1920 

II * 

5,759,394 

141*4 


^ Includes 06,901 Negroes. 

* liichules 111,452 Negives. 

In 19*20 the population by sex and 

race was : — 

0 


- 

1 White 

Negro 

1 Asiatic 

1 • 

Indian 

Total 

Male . 

2,854,664 , 

UK), 160 

1,062 

94 1 

2,955,080 

Female . 

2,717,229 

86,027 

101 

57 ; 

2,803,414 

Total 

5,571,893 i 

186,187 

1,163 

1 

151 

5,759 304 


The foreign-born wliites in 1920 numbered 678,697 (11*8 per cent, of the 
whole), of whom 111,893 (16 '5 per cent.) were German, *29,262 (4*3 per 
cent.) Irish, 43,140 (6*4 per cent.) English, 24,176 Canadian, 48,073 
Austrian, and 67,579 (10*0 per cent.) Poles. 

Population of the chief cities was as follows, according to the Census of 
1920:— 


Cities 

Population 

Cities 

Population 

Cities 

Population 

Cleveland . . 

796,841 

Hamilton 

39,675 

Ashtabula 

22,082 

Cincinnati . , 

401,247 

Lorain . 

37,295 

Alliance . 

21,603 

Toledo , , . 

243,164 

Portsmouth . 

33,011 

East Liverpool 

21,411 

Columbus . . 

237,031 

Zanesville 

29,569 

Elyria . . . 

20,474 

Akron . . . 

208,435 

Steubenville . 

28,608 ; 

Massillon . . 

17,428 

Dayton . . . 

162,559 

Marion . . . 

27,891 

Findlay . . 

17,021 

Youngstown . 

132,358 

Mansfield 

27,824 

Chillicothe . 

15,831 

Canton . . . 

87,091 

Newark , . 

26,718 

Marietta . . 

15,140 

Springfield 

60,840 

Norwood . . 

i 24,966 

Bcllaire . . 

15,061 

Lakew’ood . . 1 

41,732 

Middletown . 

23,694 

Piqua . . . 

15,044 

Lima . . . | 

1 

41,326 

Sandusky . . 

22,897 

Lancaster . . 

14,706 


Of the total population in 1920, 63*8 per cent, were urban and 3 2 
per cent. Negro. 

The chief religious bodies are Roman Catholic, Methodist, Presbyterian, 
Lutheran, and Baptist, , 

School attendance during full term is compulsory fof children froni 
6 to 18 years of age. In Ohio in 1921 the,9,788 public elementary schools 
had 26,635 teachers (8,318 men#and 23,317 women), and 876,249 enrolled 
pupils (447,882 boys and 428,417 girls) ; 689 public high schools had 7,687 
t^hers (2,817 men and 4,840 women), and 153,881 pupils (71,151 boys and 

2 It 2 
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82,730 girls. Expenditure on education in 1921 was 60,408,201 dollars. 
For superior instruction the State contains 40 Universities and colleges, 
of which the following are the more important (1921) : — 


Founded 

1 

Institutions 

v*rofeHH<»r 

4ic. 

Students 
(all depart- 
ments) 

1872 

Oliioiitate Dniversit}, Culuiiibus 

574 

7,277 

1874 

Cincinnati University (City) .... 

134 

2 254 

1820 

W^tern Ueserve University, Cleveland . 

.899 

1,220 

1844 

OUio Wesleyan University, Delaware (M.F.) . 

105 

1,456 

1883 

Ol^rl in College, Oberlin 

85 

1,219 

1809 

j Oldo University, Athens (State) 

80 

1,151 

1824 

Miami University, Oxford (State) 

103 

798 

1881 i 

t Denison University, Granville (Bapt.) . 

47 

781 

18S0 

Case School of Applied Science, Cleveland 

84 

731 

1863 

Wgoster University (Presb.) .... 

38 

611 

1845 

Wittenberg College, Sjiringfield (Luth.) . 

,86 

600 

1846 

Mt^Union College, Alliance (M.K.) . 

8.8 

398 

1847 

Otterbein University, Westerville (U.B.) 

22 

.846 

1824 

1 Kenyon College, Gambler (Episcopal) 

17 

171 


1 1920 ngnres. 


The daily average number of paupers in the county homes during the 
year ending August 31, 1921, was 6,160, being 105‘1 per 100,000 of popu- 
lation, and the average daily number of prisoners in the penal institutions 
during the year ending July 1, 1921, was 4,664, being 80*4 per 100,000 of 
the population. 

Finance and Defence* — The receipts and disbursements, for the 


fiscal year ending July 1, 1922, were : — 

Dollars 

Cash in hand, July 1, 1921 .... 14,326,674 

Income, 1921-1922 56,929,119 

Total 71,256,793 

Disbursements, 1921-22 . . . . 51,698,436 

Balance, July 1, 1922 . . , 19,567,367 


The public debt of the State on June 30, 1922, amounted to 25,000,000 
dollars for soldiers’ bonus, beaiing interest at the rale of 4| per cent, per 
annum and 1,665 dollars, being the Canal Loan not bearing interest. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1921, consisted of 391 officers and 6,686 
enlisted men. 

Production and Industry. — Ohio is extensively devoted to agricul- 
ture. In 1920 it contained 266,695 farms, a decrease in number 
of 15,350, or 5*6 per cent, since 1910. The total area of farm land was 
23,615,888 acres, of which 18,542,353 were improved land. The total value 
of all farm property in 1920 was 3,095,666,336 dollars. The chief crops are 
cereals, hay, potatoes, fruits and vegetables, besides tobacco. The maize 
crop in 1922 is estimated at 1 h6, 000, 000 » bushels, and the wheat crop at 
36,000,000 ^bushels; oats at 46,000,000 bushels. The area under tobacco 
(52,000 acres in 1922) is expected to yield 51,351,000 pounds. Beet suga;* 
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to the amount of 264,000 short tons is the expected yield in 1922 from an 
area of 33,000 acres. Horse-retiring, cattle-breeding, and dairy farming are 
important. On January 1, 1921, the live-stock in the State was 796,000 
horses, 28,000 mules, 1,009,000 milch cows, and 996,000 other cattle, 

2.773.000 sheep, and 3,921,000 swine. The wool-clip in 1921 yielded 

13.200.000 pounds of wool. The farm products and live-stock industries 
give rise to the manufacture of butter and cheese, and the meat-packing 
industries, 

Ohio has also extensive mineral resources ; it is the fourth State in 
the Union for mineral output. The two leading products are coal and 
manufactures from clay. In 1921, 32,000,000 short tons of coal were mined 
and in 1920 8,229,770 tons of pig-iron were produced by 79 furnaces. 

In 1919 the capital invested in the 16,125 manufacturing establishments 
in the State was 3,748,744,000 dollars ; the amount paid in salaries and 
wages was 1,218,360,000 dollars; the raw* material used cost 2,911,948,000 
dollars, and the value of the output w'aa 5,100,309,000 dollars. The value of 
the corresponding output in 1910 w'as 1,782,808,000 dollars. 

The railways of the State had for the year ending December 31, 1921, a 
length of 9,201 miles steam track, besides 4,214 miles of electric railway track. 
Ohio has also facilities for traffic by w'ater, and its most important city, 
Cleveland, has sprung up on the shore of Lake Erie. 

On June 30, 1922, there were 750 State banks in Ohio, with a total of 
1,262,638,456 dollars deposits ; 373 national banks having 646,572,000 
dollars deposits, and 745 building and loan associations having 186,199,802 
dollars deposits (1921). 


Books of Eeference/ 

The Annual Report of the State Auditor and Reportn of the various Executive 
Departwenti*. 

Black (A,), The Story of Ohio. Boston, 188S. 

Bogart (E. L ), Firancial History of Ohio. Urbana, 1012. 

Farrand (M.), Editor, A Jotirney to Ohio in 1810. As recorded in the Journal of 
Margaret van Horn Durght. Yale and London, 1912. 

Howe (H.), Historical Collections of Ohio, 3 vobs. Columbus. 1888. 

C.), Rec^ollectiona of Life in Ohio. 1813-1840. Cincinnati. 1895, 

JTinpfR.), Ohio. In * American Goramonwealtha * Series. Boston, 1880. 

Randall (E. O.) and Ryan (D. J.), History of Ohio, 6 vols. New York; 1912. 

Siebei't (W. U.), Government of Ohio. New York, 1904. 

Taylor (J. W.), History of the State of Ohio. Cincinnati, 1854. 


OKLAHOMA. 

Qovernmettt.— The state of Oklahoma, comprising the former Territory 
of Oklahoma and I&dian Territory, was constituted on November 16, 1907, 
by Proclamation made by the United States President under the enabling^ 
act of June 16, 1906. The constitution provides for the iT^Uiative and the 
referendum^ 8 per cent of the legal votys having the right to propose 
any legislative measure and 15* per cent, to propose amendments to the * 
constitution by petition. The referendum may be ordered (cgccept as to 
laws necessary for the immediate preservation of the public i>eace, health 
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or safety) either by petition signed by 5 per cent, of the legal voters 
or by the Legislature. The referendum applies to municipalities as well 
as to the State. The control of railways and other public service cor- 
porations is vested in a commission of 3 members elected for six-year periods, 
from whose decision an appeal lies only to the Supreme Court, no other 
court having power to interfere with its duties. 

The Legislature consists of a Senate of 44 members who are elected for 
, 4 years, and a House of Representatives elected for 2 years, and consisting of 
not less than 99 nor more than 102 members. Qualified as electors are 
(with necessary exceptions) all citizens resident six months in the State, 
60 days in the county or town, 30 days in the precinct. Indians, to be 
qualified as voters, must have severed tribal relations. 

Governor. — J. C. Walton, 1923-27 (4,600 dollars). 

Secretary . — Joe S. Morris 1919 t23. 

The State is represented in Congress by 2 Senators and 8 members of the 
House of Representatives. The State capital is Oklahoma City. 

Area and Population. — Area, 70,057 square miles, of which 643 
square miles are water. Census population on January 1, 1920, 2,028,283. 
Indian reservations in 1921 had an area of 1,766 square miles with a 
population of 119,481. 

[For the history ot the relations between the Indians and the Federal 
Government see The Statesman's Year- Book for 1907, p. 593.] 

The population at the date of each of the Federal censuses was : — 


^ Year 

White 

Coloured 

Total 

1 Per square mile 

1900 

1910 

mo ! 

670,204 

1,444,531 

1,821,194 

120,187 ! 

1 212,624 1 

1 2u7,0,.9 1 

790,301 1 
1,657,155 
2,028,283 

i 10*31 

i 23*9 

1 20-2 


1 Including Indian territor)’. 


In 1920 the population by sex and race was : — 



1 White 

j 

1 Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian ^ 

Total 

Male . 

. 1 952,691 

1 ■ ■ ■ , 

76,291 1 

309 

28,750 1 

1,058,044 

Female. 

868,503 

73,114 1 

35 : 

28,587 

970,239 

Total . 

. 1,821,194 

149,408 

344 i 

57,337 

1 

! 2,023,283 

1 


In 1920, 39,968 were foreign-born whites (2*0 per cent of the total 
population), of whom 17,029 (17*6 per cent.) were Germans, 6,005 (12*6 per 
cent.) Russians, 2,122 Italians, 1,393 Austrians, 2,6^6 English, 2,475 
Canadians, 6,697 (16*8 per cent.) Mexican, and 1,120 Scotch. 

Of the total .population in 1920, 26*6 per cent, were urban, and 7*4 per 
cent. Negro. The most importatUt cities are Oklahoma City (population in 
^ 1920, 91,295), Muskogee (80,277), Tulsa (7Q,076), Enid (16, ‘676), MoAlester 
(12,095), Shawnee (16,348), Okmulgee (17,480), Guthrie (11,767), Ardmore 
(14, m). . 
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Kali^OR and Education. — The chief religious bodies are Methodist, 
Baptist, Roman Catholic, Disciples (Christians), and Pi-esbytcrians. 

The State has a school system embracing elementary and high public 
schools, normal schools, and also colleges for superior instruction. 
Separate schools have to be provided for whites and Negroes, ail children 
not Negroes being classed as white. In 1920 there were in the State public 
elementary schools 559,282 pupils and 15,389 teachers; 364 public high 
schools with 35,104 enrolled pupils and 1,702 teachers in 1918. There were 
(in 1920) 6 normal schools with 251 teachei-s and 9,017 students. Total 
expenditure on education (1920) 22,906,219 dollars. The University 
(founded at Norman in 1892) had, in 1922, 163 professors and 3,900 
students ; the Agricultural and Mechanical College (founded in 1891 at 
Stillwater) had 107 professors and 2,279 students; while 'the coloured 
Agricultural and Normal University (founded 1897 at Langston), had 27 
instructors, ha^ 823 students. • 

Finance and Defence. — Income and expenditure for the year ending 


June 30, 1921 

Dollars 

Balance in hand, July 1, 1920 . . 10,918,718 

Receipts, 1920-21 83,218,900 

Total . . ... . . 44,137,616 

Disbursements, 1920-21 . . . 29,566,924 

Balance in hand, July 1, 1921 . . 14,570,692 


On Jan, 1, 1920, the State debt amounted to 2,972,900 dollars. The 
assessed value of real and of personal property 1[1921) was 1,696,788,207 
dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1921, consisted of 154 officers and 2,587 
enlisted men. 

Production and Industry. — Oklahoma is mainly agricultural. In 
1920 it had 191,988 farms with a total area of 81,951,934 acres, of which 
18,126,321 acres were improved land. The total value of all farm property in 
1920 was 1,660,423,644 dollars. The yield of maize in 1922 was 67,600,000 
bushels ; of wheat, 31,860,000 bushels ; of oats, 30,000,000 bushels. Other 
products are potatoes, hay, sorghum, fruits, and cotton. The cotton crop for 
1922 on 2,961,000 acres amounted to 635,000 bales, valued at 73,025,000 
dollars. Flax is also widely grown. The western part is devoted to stock- 
raising. On January 1, 1921, the stock comprised 549,000 milch cows, and 

1.118.000 other cattle; 836,000 hogs, 110,000 sheep, 667,000 horses, and 

292.000 mules. Wool-clip yielded 482,000 lb. in 1921. 

Oklahoma has become an important mineral State in the last few years 
principally because of the increase in the production of petroleum, which 
followed the discovery of oil in 1904. In 1921, 113,978,000 barrels of crude 
petroleum were produced. Natural gas is also obtained. Coal (4,849,288 
short tons in 1920), lead and zinc are also worked. 

There are few manufacturing industries, flour and grist-milling, cotton 
ginning, the manilfactiire of cotton seed oil and oil cake being tne more 
important. In 1919 the State had a total of 2,445 industrial establishments, 
employing 29,503 wage-earners who earned 35,026,000 dollars with a total* 
capital of 277,034,000 dollars, the cost of material being 31*2^606,000 dollars, 
and the value of the output 401^63,000 dollars. - 

In 1921 Oklahoma had 6,572 miles of steam railway besides 370 miles 
of electric railw’ay. The principal lines are the Atchison, Topeka and 
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Santa F4; the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific ; the Choctaw, Oklahoma 
and Gulf; and the St. Louis and San Francisco ; the Missouri, Kansas and 
Texas ; the St. Louis and Sail Francisco ; and the Santa Fd Pacific Railways. 

Books of Keference. 


Oklahoma ‘ Red Book. 

Reports of the various administrative authorities of Oklahoma. 

Statistics and Information concerning the Indian Territory, Oklahoma, and the 
Cherokee Strip, &c. Si. Louis, 1893. 


OREGON. 

Oovonunent. — Oregon was admitted into the Union on February 14, 
1869. The Legislative Assembly consists of a Senate of 80 members, chosen 
for four years (half their number retiring every two years), and a House of 
60 Representatives, elected for two years. 

The Constitution was amended in 1902, under the tenns of which amend- 
ment the people reserve to themselves the ])ower to propose laws and amend- 
ments to the Constitution and to enact or reject the same at the polls inde- 
pendent of the Legislative Assembly, and also reserve the power at their own 
option to approve or reject at the polls any Act of the Legislative Assembly. 
I^ns is known as the initiative and referendum. Not more than eight per 
cent, of the legal voters are required to propose any measure to he voted upon 
by the people at the next ensuing general election. Mca.sures thus initiated 
are enacted or rejected q.t the polls independently of the Legislative As- 
sembly. Under tlie referendum, any Bill passed by the Legislative Assembly, 
except such as are for the preservation of the public peace, health, and safety, 
may, by petition signed by five per cent, of the legal voters, be referred to the 
ueople to be voted on for approval or rejection at the next ensuing general 
election. 

At the General Election held November, 1912, suffrage was extended to 
women and every citizen of the United States of the age of 21 years 
and upwards who shall have resided in the State during the 6 months 
immediately preceding such election shall be entitled to vote.’* 

The State is represented in Congress by two Senators and three Reprosen- 
tativoa. 

Governor , — Walter M. Pierce, 1923-1927. (5,000 dollars.) 

Secretary of State . — Sam A. Kozer. 

The State Capital is Salem. There are 36 counties in the State. 

Area, Population, Instruction.— Area, 96,699 square miles, i,092 
square miles being water. 

The population at tlie date of each of the Federal censuses was : — 


Yt^ar 1 

White » 

1 

1 

Negro 


Total 

1 

; Per Sq. Mile 

i 

1880 

174,281 

; 

487 

1 

174,768 

1 8 

1900 

v<ll 2,4.31 

j 

1,105 


418,686 

4-3 

1010 

071,273 

i 



672,765 

7 0 

1920 

781,215 

1 

2,144 


783,889 ; 

8-2 


Including Aaiatlca and Indians. 
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In 1920 the population by sex and race was 



White 

Netrro | 

Asiatic 

TnOiflu 

Total 

Male . 

407,159 

1,197 i 

6,677 

2,301 

416,834 

Female 

1 

301,987 

1 917 

1,8 


867^055 

Total . 

' 709,146 

[ 

! 1 

2,144 : 

; ! 

7,509 

4,590 

783*389 


The foreign -born whites in 1920 numbered 102,151 (13*0 per.cent. of total 
population), of whom 13,740 (13‘5 percent.) were German, 13,744 (13*5 per 
cent.) Canadian, 7,953 (7*8 per cent.) English, 10,632 (10*3 j>er cent.) 
Swedish, 4,203 Irish, 4,324 Italian, 1,928 Greeks, and 6,965 Norwegian. 
The Indian reservations in 1921 comprised r»14 square miles with a population 
of 6,608 Indians. 

Of the total population in 1920, 49*9 percent, were urban, and 0*8 per 
cent. Negro. The largest towns, according to the 1920 census, are Portland, 
with a population of 258,288; Salem, 17,679; Medford, 5,756; Astoria, 
14,027 ; Eugene, 10,593. 

The chief religious bodies in the State are (in order of strength) Catholic, 
Methodist, Presbyterian, Baptist, Disciples of Christ, and Congregational 
denominations. 

School attendance is compulsory for the full school term for children 9 to 
15 years of age. For school year ending June 30^ 1922, the 2,514 public 
schools had 6,722 teachers and 164,705 enrolled pupils, 245 standard four- 
year high schools had 30,247 pupils ; and the public normal school had, in 
19*22, 16 teachers and 536 pupils. Total expenditure on education (1921) 
14,783,718 dollars. The State supports an Agricultural College at Corvallis, 
founded in 1870, w’hich has an instructional staff of 267 to Dec. 1, 1921, and 
3,914 students, and a University, known as the University of Oregon, 
organised at Eugene in 1876. In 1922 it had 129 professors, and 2,241 
students. There are also Methodist, Presbyterian, Catholic, Congregational, 
and Baptist Colleges. 


Finance and Defence. — The receipts and disbursements of the General 
Fund of the State, for the year ending September 30, 1922 : — 


Dollars 

Balance, October 1, 1921 .... 1,686,745 

Receipts, Oct. 1, 1921— Sept. 30, 1922 . . 43,304,597 


Total 44,891,342 

Disbursements, Oct. 1, 1921— Sept. 30, 1922 . 38,594,625 

Balance, September 30, 1922 . . 6,296,817 


On December 1, 1922, the amount of the State bonded indebtedness, 
was 52.290,470 dollars. In 1922 the assessed value of re§l property was 
748,912,570 dollars, and of personal property, 271,891,618 dollars. 

On November 1, 1922, the National Guard of the United States and * 
of the State of Oregon consisted of 31 completely equipped organizations 
with a total enlisted and commissioned strength of 2,339 men. 
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Production and Industry.*— Oregon is one of the semi-arid States. 
In the river valley west of the Cascades there is a good rainfall and almost 
every variety of crop common to the temperate zone is grown. East of the 
Cascades lack of rainfall has been to some extent compensated for by 
irrigation by private companies as well as by State enterprise. Oregon has 
one sixth of the standing timber of the United States ; in 1922 the forest 
area was 19,000,000 acres, of which 10,000,000 were in national forests and 
Indian reservations. In 1920 there were 60,206 farms with an acreage of 
1.3,642,318, of which 4,913,851 acres were improved land. The total value of 
all farm property in 1920 was 818,559,751 dollars ; in 1912, it was 
631,317,255 dollars. The leading crops are wheat (19,744,000 bushels in 
1922), hay (1^930,000 tons), and potatoes (5,145,000 bushels). Oats, barley, 
and flax-seed are grown to some extent. Sugar beet and hops are 
important crops. Fruits are grown, especially plums, apples, pears 
strawberries, cherries, and loganberries. There is an active live-stock 
industry. Horses on January 1, 1921, numbered 276,000 ; milch cows, 

216.000 ; other cattle, 675,000 ; sheep, 2,270,000 ; swine, 272,000. In 1921 
the wool-clip yielded 14,435,000 pounds. The salmon, sturgeon, halibut, 
and oyster lislieries are abundant. 

The State has not risen to much importance as a mining State, although 
it possesses various mineral resources, including gold, silver, copper. The 
output of gold in 1921 was 39,454 ounces, valued at 815,600 dollars. Granite 
and other Duilding stones were also extracted. Other minerals are occasional 
gems, cobalt, lead, gypsum, and platinum. 

In 1919 the manufacturing inaustries of Oregon had 2,707 establishments 
with an aggregate capital of 237,255,000 dollars ; they employed 6,906 
salaried ol&ials and 58, *559 wage-earners, earning respectively 13,999,000 
dollars and 81,094,000 dollars; the cost of the raw material used was 

206.206.000 dollars, and tlie value of the output^ 366,788,000 dollars. 
These industries are associated with the forest, agricultural, pastoral, and 
fishery products of the State. 

Oregon has good water facilities in the Pacific Ocean, the Columbia river 
the wSlamette river, and the Snake river. The Dalles and Celilo Canals 
completed in 1915, opens the Columbia and Snake rivers to river naviga- 
tion to a length of 670 miles from the ocean. Largo ocean-going vessels can 
navigate the Columbia as far as Portland. The value of imports at Portland 
for year ending June 30, 1922, was 6,580,395 dollars, and of exports, 
66,400,894 dollars. In 1921 the State had a total steam railway mileage 
of 8,305, besides 694 miles of electric railway track. The principal lines 
are the Oregon- Washington Railroad and Navigation Company and the 
Southern Pacific and the so-called ‘ Hill lines.’ 

In September, 1922, there were 280 banks in the State, with total de- 
posits of 260,999,483 dollars; of this amount 61,690,291 dollars were in 
savings deposits, including postal savings accounts; demand deposits 
amounted to 170,056,851 dollars; time deposits, 19,805,911 dollars. 

British Consul at Portland. — J. P. Trant. 


Books of Reference. 

Oregon Blue Bof>k. Issued by the.^eoretsry of State. 

The Reports of the various Executive Depaitinepts. 

Britisb Consular Reports on Oregon, Washington, and Idaho. Annual, London. 
Rafieroff (51. H.). History of Oregon. San Pran«8ce, 1886. 

Clarke (S, A.), Pioneer Days in Oregon History. 2 voli. Portland, Ore., 1006. 
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Gilbert (J, H.), Trad© and Currency in Early Oragoli (Columbia Uttivertity Studiaa In 
Economics, Vol. rxvi. No. 1). New York. 1907. 

Hornety (J. B.) Orepon : Her History, Great Men, and Literature. Corvallis, Ore., 1919. 
Johnson (S.), Short History of Oregon. Chiesgo, 1004. 

Ltrman (H. S.), History of Oregon. 4 vols. New York, 1903. 

Putnam (G. P.), In the Oregon Country. New York and London. 1915. 

5c/ia/(fr (Joseph), History of the Pacific Northwest. New York, 1917. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 

Government. — Penn.sylvania is one of the thirteen oiginal States 
in the Union. The General Assembly consists of a Senate and a House of 
Representatives. Every citizen 21 years, of age, resident in the State for 
one year, and in the election district for two months preceding the election, is 
entitled to vote, provided that he has paid a State or County tax within 
two years and at least one month before the election. The Senate consists 
of 50 members chosen for four years, 25 Senators being elected at each General 
Assembly election bi annually. The House of Representatives consists of 208 
members chosen for two years. 

The State is represented in Congress by two Senators and 86 Representa- 
tives. 

Governor , — Gifford Pinehot, 1923-1927 (10,000 dollars). 

Secretary of the Commonwealth . — Bernard J. Myers (8,000 dollars). 

For local administration the State is organised in counties, cities, 
boroughs, and townships. On a population basis, cities are divided into 
three classes, counties into eight classes and townships into two classes. 
There are 67 counties. The State Capital is Harrisburg. 

Area, Population, Instruction.— Area, 46,126 square miles, of which 
294 square miles are water area (excluding 891 square miles of Lake Erie). 


Yearp. , White.i i Negro. 1 Total. | Per 8q. Mile. 


isr >0 2,849,200 ! 50,949 I 2,90(5,215 ! 04(5 

1900 6,145,270 ! 156,845 , 6,302,115 140 6 

1910 7,471,192 j 193,919 | 7,665,111 171*0 

1920 i 8,436 449 1 284,563 | 8,720,017 194-6 


> Includes Asiatics and Indians. 


In 1920 the population by race and sex was : — 


- 

White ! 

Negro 1 

, AHiatic 1 

Indian | 

Total 

Males 

Females . 

. ! 4,278,332 | 

1 4 154,304 ! 

148,297 

136.271 

2 195 1 

101 ! 

196 

141 

4,429,020 

4,290,997 

Total 

. * 8,432,726 | 

1 1 

284,568 j 

2.386 * 

337 

8,720.017 


The population is mainly English bu^ contains elements of various 
European nationalities. In 1929 the foreign-bom white population of the 
State numbered 1,387,850 (16*9 percent, of the total populatio/i), 1>f whom 
120,194 (8'7 per cent.) were German, 121,601 (8*8 per cent.) Irish, 90,666 
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(6*6 per cent.) English, 122,755 (8*8 per cent.) Austrian, 177,770 (12*8 per 
cent ) Poles, 222,764( ItJ l percent.) Italian, 161,124 (11*6 per cent ) Russian, 
and 71,380 (5-1 per cent.) Hungarian. 

The population of the larger cities, according to the census of 1920, was : 


Cities 

Population 

Cities 

Population 

Cities 

Population 

Philadelphia . 

1,823,779 

Allentown 

73,502 

1 Newcastle . 

44,938 

Pittsburg 

588,343 ! 

Johnstown 

67,327 

: Williamsport 

36,198 

Scrauton 

137,783 

Altoona . 

60,331 

Easton 

33,813 

Reading 

1D7,784 ! 

<lheater . 

58,030 

Hazleton 

32,277 

Erie . . ' 

93,372 

Lancaster . | 

53,150 

Lebanon 

24,643 

Uerrisburg 

(capital) 

75,017 

IJethlehcm . | 
; York 

50,358 

1 47,512 

i Butler . 

H Potts ville . 

23.778 

21,870 

Wilkesltaire . j 

73,833 ; 

i McKeesport . 

1 46,781 

i! 


Of the total population in 1920, 63*3 per cent, were urban, and 3*3 per 
cent. Negro. 

The chief religious bodies in the State are Roman Catholic, Methodist, 
Lutheran, Presbyterian, and Reformed bodies. 

School attendance is compulsory for children 8 to 14 years of age for the full 
school term, but in fourth class (under 5,000) districts this may be reduced to 
70 per cent, of the term for children over 12. In the year 1920-1921 the 
public elementary schools had 38,352 teachers and 1,454,092 enrolled pupils. 
The 1,017 public high schools had 7,133 teachers and 170,823 pupils. In 
the 14 State normal schools in 1921 there were 406 teachers with 5,261 
students. Total expenditures on public school education (1921) 111,459,798 
dollars. The Pennsylvania State College devotes special attention to modern 
industrial pursuits and to agriculture ; in connection with the college there 
is an Agricultural Experiment Station which receives from the United States 
Government an appropriation of 110,000 dollars a year. In addition to the 
above expense the State normal schools receive from the State (1921) 
2,159,000 dollars. 

The more important academic institutions (1922) within the State are 
as fr'llow«« : — 


Begun 


Professors 

Students 

1740 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia (non-sect.) 

1,006 

10,195 

1787 

University of Pittsburg (non-sect.) .... 

463 

6, .314 

1883 

Haverford College 

22 

225 

1855 

Pennsylvania State College (State) .... 

315 

1 3,272 

1846 

Bucknell University, Lewisburg (Bapt.) . 

, 49 

, 1,998 

1878 

Duqiiesne University, Pittsburg (R.C.) 

87 

1 2,600 

1857 

Lincoln University (Presb.) 

12 I 

241 

1884 

1 Temple University, Philadelphia (non-sect.) . 

408 I 

7,648 

1858 

Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove (Lutb.) . 

28 ; 

310 


Finance and Defence. — For the year ending November 30, 1922, the 
receipts and disbursements were as follows : — 

Dollars 

Balance, December 1, 1921 . . . . ‘ 8,172,617 

Receipts, 1921-22 97,395,983 


Total^v . 

Disbursements, 1921-22 . . . . 


105,568,600 

94,316,419 


Balance in Treasury, November 30, 1922 . . 11,262,181 
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On November 30, 1921, the outstanding bonds of the State amounted to 
50,668,820 dollars, which are partly covered by a sinlcing fund of 6,772,537 
dollars. The assessed value of real property in 1921 amounted to 7,431,336,401 
dollars, and the taxable value of personal property to 2,016,172,796 
dollars. 

In the National Guard, of the total number of troops authorised, con* 
sisting of 825 officers and 15,392 men, there have been enlisted and 
commissioned (1922) 760 officers and 11,8J^0 men. 

Production and Industry. — Agriculture, market-gardening, fruit- 
growing, horticulture and forestry are pursued within the State. In 
1920 there were 202,250 farms; the farm area was 17,657,513 acres, 
of which 11,847,719 acres were improved. The total value of farm property 
in 1920 was 1,729,353,034 dollars. In, 1922 the yield of wheat was 

25.067.600 bushels ; corn, 60,944,400 bushels ; rye, 3,654,000 bushels ; oats, 

39.773.000 bushels; buckwheat, 4,434,700 bushels; potatoes, 23,479,000 
bushels ; tobacco, 58,922,000 pounds ; hay, 4, .585, 000 tons ; apples for 1921, 

4.161.000 bushels; peaches for 1921, 279,000 bushels ; pears for 1921, 318,000 
bushels. The wool-clip for 1922 is estimated at 2,895,900 pounds. On 
January 1, 1922, farm animals in Pennsylvania were : 486,607 horses, 54,678 
mules, 862,868 milch cows, 614,372 other cattle, 456,870 sheep, 1,096,884 
swine, 14,854,575 chickens, and 115,259 hives of bees. 

Pennsylvania so far exceeds all the rest of the States in the value 
of its mineral products as to stand almost alone. This is due prin- 
cipally to the State's leadership in the production of coal. In 1921, 
161,922 workers were employed in and about the anthracite coal-mines, 
and 200,419 in and about the bituminous coal-mines. In 1921 the output 
of anthracite coal was 90,280,242 short tons, and of bituminous coal, 
114,447,132 short tons. Other minerals are petroleum, natural gas, iron ore 
(magnetite and hematite), and pig-irou. Pennsylvania has important 
quarries, cement works, and brick and tile works. The output of by-product 
coke in 1921 was 4,876,322 net tons. In 1920 the output of Portland cement 
was 28,222,100 barrels, value 59,883,800 dollars. Pittsburg, having abundant 
supplies of coal, has become the principal iron-work centre. 

According to the report of the Pennsylvania Department of Internal 
Affairs for the year 1920, there were in Pennsylvania 26,077 industrial 
establishments, with an aggregate capital amounting to 5,799,515,800 dollars, 
employing 180,956 salaried officials and 1,614,099 wage-earners. The salaries 
in 1920 amounted to 386,684,200 dollars, and the wages to 2,370,768,400 
dollars. The value of the output was 11,086,748,300 dollars. The metal 
industry ranked first, the principal products being iron and steel bars, valued 
at 338,776,200 dollara ; billets, blooms and slabs, valued at 449,855,000 
dollars ; iron and steel ingots, valued at 696,516,600 dollars ; pig iron, valued 
at 420,444,600 dollars ; and pipes and tubing, valued at 317,044,800 dollars. 
Next in importance were textile products, the largest items being silk and 
silk goods, valued at 288,900,000 dollars ; hosiery and knit goods, valued at 

150.367.600 dollars ; and men’s, women's, and children’s clothing, valued at 

101.290.600 dollars. Mines and quarries came third in importance. Food 
and kindred products ranked fourth, the most important items being sugar ^ 
refining, 192,235,300 dollars; bread and other bakery products, 144,121,500* 
dollai's ; slaughtering and meat packing, 125^59,600 doliars ; candy products, 
87,099,800 dollars. Chemical preducts amounted to 143,169,000 dollars, and 
oils, 215,326,700 dollars. Printing and publishing showed pro4lu(#3 valued 
at 184,533,100 dollars, and paper manufacture, 138,147,300. Leather 
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products were valued at 160,834,900 dollars, and 21,511,600 pairs of boots 
and shoos, valued at 67,431, 100 ; glass manufacture was valued at 101,848, 80Q. 
dollars, and terra cotta and fire-clay products, 40,867,400 ; tobacco products, 
including 2,123,016,000 cigars valued at 144,021,700 dollars. 

The total value of imports at the port of Philadelphia for the year ending. 
June 30, 1922, was 120,191,347 dollars, and of exports 117,835,117 dollars. 
The steamship lines trading with the port are classified for the year 1921 
as follows ; — Regular sailings, 67 lines ; occasional sailings, 22 lines ; coast- 
wise, 10 lines ; oil, 8 lines ; and local and inland, 12 lines. Arrivals and 
sailings of vessels engaged in the foreign trade numbered 2,897, with a 
tonnage of 12,716,721, while 5,386 vessels arrived from and sailed to coast- 
wise ports with a tonnage of 10,640,748. Of the vessels arriving from foreign 
ports, 1,068 were American. In 1921 Philadelphia exported 66,039 tons of 
anthracite coal valued at 671,612 dollars, and 613,742 tons of bituminous 
coal valued at 4,399,230 dollars. In 1920, the aggregate length of all tracks 
of steam railroads, including yard tracks, sidings and spurs, was 69,676*25 
miles, and the total of all tracks operated by electric railways, 4,582 miles. 

Statistics on June 30, 1922, of banks and banking institutions are : — 



No. 

Amount of 

Total 

Deposit 

_ 

l)ei)0sit8 

Dollars 

Assets 

Dollars 

Accounts 

Mutual Savings Banks 

10 

308,751,189 

338,881,378 

524,249 

State Banks 

276 

819,708,621 

382,037,429 

1,068,729 

Trust Companies 

3o0 

1,074,,'X)5.633 

1,499,617,779 

2,136,388 

National Banks . 

se,{\ 

1,870,623,000 

2,426,341,000 

2,614,809 

Private Banks 

1 

108 

2,292,091 

7,065,980 

13,729 

ToUl . . . j 

1,620 

3,581,940,384 

4,648,043,566 

0,357,904 


These figures do not include 2,998 Building and Loan Associations with 
1,151,369 sWeholdera and assets of 543,139,662 dollars. 

British Consid at Philadelphia, — G. Campbell. 


Books of Eeference. 

lieports of the various executive departraente of the State. Hanisburg. 

Smuira Liegislativa handbook and Manual of the State of Pennsylvania. Aunuai. 
Harrisburg, Pa, 

Trade of the Consular District of Philadelphia British Foreign Office. Annual. 
London. 

j^rownififf (0. H.), Welsh Settlement of Pennsylvania, Ardmore <Pa.), 1911. 

Egle (W. H.), Illustrated History of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 3rd ed 
Philadelphia. 1888. 

Faris (John T.), Seeing Pennsylvania. New York, 1921. 

FerreeiB,), Pennsylvania : A Primer. 1904. 

Gruber (C. L.), Government of the United States and of Feunsylvaula. KuUtowu (Pa.), 
1009. 

flighy (0. D.), Government of Pennsylvania and the Nation, New York, 1908. 

Jtnkim (Howard M.), Pennsylvania, Colonial and Federal. 3 vols, Philadelphia, 1903. 
Maltby (A. £.), American Citizen in Pennsylvania ; the Government of the State and of 
the Nation. New York. 1910. 

McClure (A. K.), Old Time Notes of Pennsylvania. 2 vols. Winston, 1905. 

Peaiwl (Blizabeth R.), Our Philadelphia. New York, 1914. 

Penujfpiwfcer (s. W.), Pennsylvania in Americar History. New York, 1910.— Pennsyl* 
vania tluiKeystoue. Philadelphia, 1914. 

Polk (Is. £b Co.), Pennsylvania Gazetteer. 1903*1904. 

Poicell (L. P.), Editor, Historic Towns of tl»e Middle States. New York, 1899. 
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Retd (G. I.) and otbers, Editors, Century Cycloptedia of History and Riograpby of 
Pennsylvania. 2 vols. Chicago, 1904. 

Rupert (W. W.>, Pennsylvania. New York. 1908. 

Sehar/^J, T.)and Westeott (T.\ History of Philadelphia. Philadelphia, 1884. 
Shackleton (R.), The Book of Philadelphia. Philadelphia, 1919. 

Shepherd (W. R.), History of Proprietary Government in Pennsylvania. London, 
1896. ; ^ 

SMmmel(L, S.), Short History of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia, 1910.— Government of 
Pennsylvania. Philadelphia, 1008. 

8v>anh (J. M.), Progressive Pennsylvania. New York, 1908. 

Wharton (Anne H.), In Old Pennsylvania Toifus. London, 1920. 

Widden {G. C.) and SchoJ (W. H.), Pennsylvania and its Manifold Activities. Inter- 
national Congress of Navigation. Philadelphia, 1912. 


KHODE ISLAND. 

Constitution and Government. — The earliest settlers in the region 
which now forms the State of Rhode Island were colonists from Massachusetts 
who had been driven forth on acoount of their non-acceptance of the pre- 
vailing religious beliefs. The first of the settlements was made in 1636 ; and 
their numbers and importance quickly increased, settlers of eveiy creed being 
welcomci. In 1647 a patent was granted for the government of the settle- 
ments, and on July 8, 1663, a charter was executed recognising the settlers 
as forming a body corporate and politic by the name of the English Colony 
of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations. On May 29, 1790, the State 
accepted the Federal Constitution and entered the Union as one of the 13 
original States. The General Assembly consists of a Senate and a House of 
Representatives. The Senate has 39 members, besides the Lieutenant- 
Governor who is ex officio President of the Senate. The House of Representa- 
tives consists of 100 members. Every citizen, 21 years of age, who has 
resided in the State for 2 years, and is duly registered, is qualified to vote for 
any State officer, 

William S. Flynn, 1928-26 (8,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State. — J. Fred Parker. 

The State is represented in the Federal Congress by 2 Senators and 3 
Representatives. 

The State is divided into 6 counties and 39 cities and towns. The State 
Capital is Providence. 

Area, Population, Education.— Avea 1,248 square miles, of which 
nearly 181 square miles are water. Census population on January 1, 1920, 
604,397. Population of census years : — 


Years : 

White 1 

Negro 

1 Totsl 

Per Sq, Mile 

1820 i 

79,457 

! 3,602 

j 83,059 

70*6 

1900 * 

419,404 

9,092 

I 428,. 550 

407-0 

1905 1 

470,785 

9,993 

I 480,7-/8 ^ 

455-4 

1910 

533,081 

9, .529 

542,010 

508-5 

1915 

584,865 

11,621 

•, 595.986 

568-5 

1920 i 

1 

594,361 

•10,036 

! 604,397 

55P*4 


l lucluding Indians and Asiatics. 
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In 1920 the population by sex and birth was * — 


- 

Wliite 

Negro 

Asiatic 

1 lodian 

Total 

Male 

Female . 

2r>2,]3l 

301,849 

5,096 

4,940 

238 

i 

50 

1 ; 

297,rj24 

306,873 

Total 

. j r)03,9S0 

10,036 

1 271 

1 110 

604,397 


The foreign-born whites in 1920 numbered 173,499 (28*3 per cent, of the 
total population of the State), of whom 25,782 (14*9 per cent.) were English, 
6,692 (3-3 per cent.) Scottish, 22,253 (12‘8 per cent.) Irish, 7,525 (4-3 per 
cent.) English Canadian, 28,887 (16-6 per cent.) French Canadian, 32,241 
(18*6 per cent.) Italian, and 3,126(1*8 percent.) German. The chief cities are 
Providence, which (1920) had a population of 237,595 ; Pawtucket, 64,248 ; 
Woonsocket, 48,496 ; Newport, 30,255 ; Warwick, 18,481 ; West Warwick, 
15,461; Central Falls, 24,174 ; Cranston, 29,407; E. Providence, 21,793. 
The urban population in 1920 was 97*5 per cent, of the whole, and the Negro 
population 1*7 per cent. In 1920 there were 15,257 births in the State, 8,689 
deaths, and 6,737 marriages. The death rate in cities in 1920 was 14*4, 
and in rural districts 13*00 per 1,000 of population. 

The principal religious bodies are Catholic, Baptist, Protestant Episcopal, 
Conm-cgational , and Methodist. 

In 1921 the 2,18 i public elementary schools had 2,678 teachers and 96,190 
enrolled pupils ; 188 high schools had 424 teachers and 9,617 pupils. Total 
expenditure on education 6,320,132 dollars. The State maintains a 
College of Education with 35 teachers and 483 female students (1922), and an 
Agricultural and Mechanic Arts College with 38 teachers and 374 students 
(1921). The Brown University at Providence, founded in 1764, is under 
Baptist control. In 1922-23 it had 88 professors and teachers, and 1,668 
students, male and female. 


Finance and Defence. — For the year 1921 the receipts and payments 
were to the following amounts : — 

Dollars 

Cash on hand January 1, 1921 

1,397,428 

Receipts during 1921 . 

6,827,164 

Total ..... 

8,224,692 

Payments during 1921 .... 

6,801,680 

Cash on hand Jan. 1, 1922 

1,422,912 


The net bonded debt of the State in January, 1922, amounted to 9,162,971 
dollars. The assessed value of the property within the State in 1922 was 
as follows Real property, 642,067,036 dollars; personal property, 
406,274,481 dollars ; total, 1,048,341,617 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1921, consisted of 50 officers and 1,138 
enlisted men. 

Production, and Industry.— Rhode Island is a manufacturing State, 
though there is a little farming. In 1920 it had 4,083 farms with an area of 
831,600 acres, of which 132,855 acres were improved land. The total value 
of all faAi property in 1920 was 33,686,766 dollars. 

According to the Federal census returns of manufacturing establish- 
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ments in the State in 1919, the capital invested in manufacturing? in- 
dustries amounted to 594,837,000 dollars ; the establishments numbered 
2,466 ; their proprietors or firm members, 2,124; clerks, &o., 14,223, who 
earned 13,014,000 dollars, and wage-earners, 139,665, who earned 137,495,000 
dollars ; the materials used in the year were valued at 415,989,000 dollars, 
and the output at 747,323,000 dollars. 

The dyeing and finishing of textiles with an average of 7,928 wage-earners 
and an output of 16,300,783 dollars in 1914, rank fourth compared with other 
industries of the State. 

Rhode Island ranks fifth among the States in the production of cotton 
goods, third in woollen and worsted goods, sixth in silk and silk goods, and 
and fifteenth in hosiery and knit goods. On August 31, 1921, there were 
2,766,426 active spindles in the State consuming 212,199 bales *of cotton. 

The manufacture of rubber and elastic goods is also an important 
industry. At Pawtucket during the close of the eighteenth century w'ere 
established the first cotton spinning works in the United States. 

Rhode Island has deposits of graphite, lime, and building stone. 

On June 30, 1922, there were 17 national banks in the State, 3 state 
banks, with 1 branch, 14 mutual savings banks, and 2 branches, 12 trust 
companies and 15 branches. The savings banks had 182,746 depositors with 
120,842,589 dollars to their credit, being 661 dollars to each depositor. 

Railways. — in 1921 the railroads within the State comprised 211 miles 
single track steam and 298 miles single track of electric railway. 

Thero. is a British, Italian, Portuguese, and Guatemalan Vice-Consul at 
Providence. 


Books of Reference. 

Rhode Island Manual. Prepared by the Secretary of State. Providence. 

The Reports of the various Departments of State Government. 

Arnold (8, A.), History of the State of Riiode Island and Providence Plantations 
(1030-1790). New York, 1874. 

Bartlett (J. R.) (Rditor), Records of the Colony of Rhode Island, Providence, 1856-66. 
C/iapin (H. M.), Documentary History. 2 vols. Providence, 1910. 

Field (E.) (Editor), State of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations at the End of the 
Century. 3 vols. Boston, 1902. 

Qreene(W. A.), Providence Plantations for 250 Years. Providence, 1886. 

Kirk (William), A Modern City ; Providence, Rhode Island, and its Activities. ChicaRo, 
1909. 

Palfrey (J. G.), History of New England. 5 vols. Boston, 1865-1890. 

Rickman (Irving B.), Rhode Island: Its Making and Meaning. 1636-1683. 2 vols. 
New York, 1902.— Rhode Island : a Study in Separation. Boston, 1905. 

Staples (yf. R.), Annals of the Town of Providence. Providence, 1848. 


SOUTH CAEOLINA. 

Constitution and Government. — South Carolina ^as one of the 
thirteen original States of the JJnion. Tne General Assembly consists of 
a Senate of 44 members, elected for four years (half retiring^ biennially), 
and a House of Representatives of 124 members, elected for two years. 
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All citizens of the United States who hayc paid the poll tax and are 
registered have tlie right to vote. For registration, it is necessary to be able 
to read and write English, and to have paid the taxes, payable in the previous 
year, on property in the State assessed at 800 dollars or more. 

South Carolina is represented in the United States Congress by two 
Senatois and seven Representatives. 

Governor , — Thomas G. McLeod, 1923-25 (3,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State, — W. B. Dov»;. 

The State is divided into 42 counties. The capital is Columbia. 

Area, Population, Instruction.— Area, 30,989 square miles, of 
which 494 square miles are water. Census population on January 1, 1920, 
1,683,724. 


Years | 

White 1 

Negro 1 

Total 

Per sq> mile 

1880 

391,245 

604,332 

995,677 

32*6 

1900 

557,995 

782,321 

1,340,316 

44*4 

1910 

679,557 

835,843 

1,615,400 

49*7 

1920 

819,005 

864,719 

1,683,724 

55*2 


^ Including Asiatics and Indians. 


In 1920 the population by sex and birth was 


- 

i White 

Negro ; 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male . 

415,823 

422,185 1 

140 

145 

838,293 

845,431 

Female . 

402,715 

442,534 ■ 

23 

159 

Total 

1 818,538 

864,719 

163 1 

304 

1,683,724 


The foreign-born white population in 1920 numbered 6,401 (0*4 per 
cent, of the total population of the Stale), of whom 1,079 (16*9 per cent.) 
were German, 491 (7*7 per cent.) English, 442 (0*9 per cent.) Irish, and 
1,187 (18*5 per cent.) Russian. 

Of the total population in 1920, 17 *5 percent, were urban and 51*4 per cent. 
Negro. Large towns are: Charleston, with a population of 67,957 in 1920 ; 
Columbia (capital), 37,624; Spartanburg, 22,638; Greenville, 23,127. 

The most numerous religious bodies in the State are Methodist and 
Baptist. 

School attendance is now compulsory, the compulsory school law 
having been introduced in 1922. There are separate schools for white and 
coloured children. In 1920 the 14.824 public schools of the State 
had 478,046 enrolled pupils and 9,699 teachers. The 13 public high 
schools had 427 teachers and 12,656 pupils in 1920. For the training of 
teachers there is one public normal school with 67 teachers and 974 
students in 1916. For higher instruction the State has the University 
,of South Carolina, founded at Columbia in 1805, with, in 1922, 42 
professors and <.621 students ; Clemson Agricultural College, founded in 
1893, had 78 professors and 1,00X students in 1922 ; Charleston City College, 
founded in 1790, with 11 professors and 123 students; Allen University, 
founded at Columbia in 1880 for coloured students (A.M.E.), with 17 
professors and 681 students ; Erahine College, founded at Due West in 
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1837 (A. R. Presb.), with 8 professors and 111 students; Wofford College 
(M. E. So.), founded in 1854 at Spartanburg, with 14 professors and 846 
students. There are several smaller denominational colleges, and also 8 
colleges for women. There is also a college for coloured youths, a military 
academy, and a normal and industrial college. Expenditure on public school 
education in 1920, 6,660,399 dollars. 


Finance and Defence. — The re«eipts and expenditure in 1921, 
including loans, transfers, &c., were to the following amounts: — 


Balance, January 1, 1921 
Receipts in 1921 . 


Dollars 

1,402,020 

12,628,511 


Total . 

Expenditure in 1921 


14,080,534 

13,258,780 


Balance, December 31, 1921 


771,764 


On December 31, 1921, the outstanding debt amounted to 5,382,059 
dollars. The assessed value of real property in 1921 was 215,803,782 dollars, 
of personal property 190,055,188 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1921, consisted of 53 officers and 1,003 
enlisted men. 


Production and Industry. — South Carolina is an agricultural state 
containing in 1920, 192,693 farms, more than half of which were negro farms. 
The farm area covered 12,426,676 acres, 6,184,159 acres being improved 
land. The total value of all farm property in 1920 was 958,064,742 dollars. 
About 68 per cent, of the area of the State is woodland. The cliief cereal 
crops in 1922 w’cre wlieat, 1,320,000 bushels; maize, 29,899,000 bushels; 
oats, 9,744,000 bushels ; and rice, 208,000 bushels. Of greater importance 
is the cultivation of cotton, under which in 1922 were 2,068,000 acres, 
yielding 530,000 bales of upland cotton, valued at 64,395,000 dollars: 
Under tobacco in 1922 were 90,000 acres, yielding 57,600,000 pounds, valued 
at 13,248,000 dollars. On January 1, 1921, the farm animals in the State 
were 79,000 horses, 217,000 mules, 215,000 milch cows, 254,000 other cattle, 

26.000 sheep, and 1,099,000 swine. The w’oobclip in 1921 yielded 97,000 lb. 
The State has active fisheries, mainly oysters, whiting, shad, and 

sea-bass. 

The minerals worked are phosphate rock, granite, clay products, gold, 
silver, manganese, iron ore, lime, and monazite in small quantities. 

The manufacturing industries of the State in 1919 had a total capital of 

374.538.000 dollars ; the establishments numbered 2,004 ; their proprietors 

and firm members, 1,754 ; their clerks, &c., 5,156, and wage-earners, 79,450. 
The raw material was valued at 227,986,000 dollars, the wages paid 
amounted to 62,565,000 dollars, and the output to 381,453,000 dollars. 
There were 5,006,258 active spindles on August 31, 1921, and the amount ofi 
cotton consumed w^as 771,560 bales. • 

There are also works for making and i%pairlng carriages, waggons, cars, 
&c., flour and grist mills, distilleries, tobacco factories, and turpentine and * 
rosin works. The turpentine and rosin industries, formerly pit>8perous, are 
now losing ground owing to the exhaustion of suitable timber. 


2 s 2 
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In 1921 the length of steam railway in the State was 3,814 miles, and 
149 miles of electric railway. 

There is a British Vice-Consul at Charleston. 


Books of Reference. 

The Reports of the various Administrative Departments of the State. 

Mf Grady (Edward), The History of South Carolina. New York and London, 1902. 
Ravenel (Mrs. St. J.), Charleston: The Place and the People. New York and London, 
1900. 

>Paf<on (E. J.), Handbook of South Carolina. Columbia, 190$. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Ooy eminent. — South Dakota was admitted into the Union on 
November 2, 1889. Full* rights of suflrage are enjoyed by all persons over 
21 years of age who are citizens of the United States, and who have resided 
in the United States for one year, in South Dakota for six months, in 
the county for thirty days, and in the election precinct for ten days, imme- 
diately preceding any election. 

Legislative power is vested in a Senate and a House of . Representatives ; 
but to the people is reserved the right that not less than 5 per cent, of the 
electors may (1) propose measures which the legislature shall enact and submit 
to a vote of the general body of electors ; (2) demand a referendum in respect 
of laws enacted by the legislature, before such laws take effect, save in cases of 
urgency. The Seiiate consists of not less than 25 and not more than 45 
members, and the House of Representatives of not less than 75, nor more 
than 135 members. 

Amendments to the Constitution must bo sanctioned by the direct vote of 
the people, at the first general election after such amendments have been ap- 
proved by a majority of the members elected to each House of the legislature, 

(Governor.— W. H. McMastcr, 1923-25 (3,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State.-— ChATles A. Burkhart. 

The State sends two Senators and three Representatives to the Federa 
Congress. For purposes of local government the State, is divided into 64 
organised counties, which are subdivided into township^ and municipal cor- 
porations. The State Capital is Pierre. 

Area, Pop^ation, Instruction. — Area, 77,615 square miles, of 
which 747 square miles are water area. Tile area of the Indian reservation 
in 1921 was«S68 square miles, having a population of 23,169 Indians. 

Census population on January 1, 1920, 636,547. 
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The population at the date of each of the Federal censuses was : — 


Year 

White 

<h»]onre<l 


Total 

Per sq. mile 

1890 

328,010 

20, .590 


348.C00 

4*5 

1900 

3.^0,714 

20,8.'i6 


401,570 

5 2 

1010 

5«i3,7n 

20,117 


583,888 

7*»{ 

1920 

019,147 

17,400 

• 

030,547 

S3 



• 





In 1920 the population by sex and race wa.s as follows : — 


- 

White ; 

Negro 


Afli.itic 

• 

Indian 

! 

Total 

Male . 

328 197 j 

475 


153 

8,295 

‘ 337,120 

Female 

290,950 1 

, 

857 


31 

8,089 

' 209,427 

Total 

619,147 

832 


184 

10,384 

. 030,547 


In 1920, 82,391 (being 12‘9 per cent, of the total population of the 
State) were foreign-born whites, of whom 15,674 (19*0 per cent.) were 
German, 16,813 (20*4 per cent.) Norwegian, 11,193 (13*6 per cent.) Russians, 
8,573 (10*4 per cent.) Swedes, 2,943 (3-6 per cent.) English, 1,151 Austrians, 
1,964 Irish. 

The urban population formed 16*0 per cent, and the Negro population 
0*1 per cent, of the whole in 1920. Vital statistics for 1920: — Births, 
15,076 ; illegitimate births, 110 ; deaths, 5,542 ; marriages, 6,881 ; divorces, 
687. 

The population of the chief cities in the State according to the Federal 
Census of January 1, 1920, was : Sioux Falls, 25,202 ; Aberdeen, 14,637 ; 
licad, 5,013 : Watertown, 9,400 ; Mitchell, 8,478; Huron, 8,302 ; Yankton, 
5,024 ; Rapid City, 6,777 ; Pierre, 3,209. 

The religious bodies with most numerous adherents are, in their order i 
Lutheran, Roman Catholic, Methodist, Congregational, and Protestant 
Episcopal. 

Elementary and secondary education are free to all from 6 to 21 years of 
age. Between the ages of 8 and 16 attendance at a public day school is 
compulsory on all not otherwise taught. In the 4,749 elementary schools 
in 1922 there were 137,800 pupils and 6,881 teachers. 421 secondary 
schools had 1,211 teachers and 19,683 pupils. State educational institutions 
in 1920 were four Normal Schools with 156 instructors and 4,997 students ; 
(in 1922) a School of Mines, established 1885, with 15 instructors and 187 
students; an Agricultural College with 74 instructor and 1,053 students ; a 
University, founded at Vermilion in 1882, with 73 instructors and 837 
students. In ad(Btion the State maintains schools for the Blind, Deaf 
Mutes, and the Feeble-minded, as well as a Reform School. Colleges under 
sectarian control are (1922) Huron College (Presb.) with 24 professors and 
334 students, Dakota Wesleyan University (Methodist) with 34 professors* 
and 419 students, Yaukton College (Con^.) with 24 professors, and 331 
students. The Government maiatains three Indian Schools in the State, one » 
at Plandreau with 36 instructors and 330 enrolled pupils, ope at Rapid 
City with 25 instructors and 250 enrolment in 1916, and one at riene 
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with 21 instructors and 220 enrolment. Total expenditure on education 
(1922) 18,192,919 dollars. 


Finance.— year ended 
bursements were : — 

Balance on June 30, 1921 
Receipts for 1921-22 . . , 

Total .... 
Disbursements for 1921-22 . 


June 30, 1922, the receipt and dis* 
Dollars 

6,698,586 

20,903,208 

. .. . . 27,501,7« 

^20,796,613 


Balance on June 30, 1922 6,705,181 

The State debt on December 1, 1921 consisted of Highway bonds, 5,000,000 
dollars, soldier bonus bonds, 6,000,000 dollars, industrials 42,270,000 
dollars ; total 53,270,000 dollars. 

The assessed value of real and personal property in 1921 was 2,064,602,116 
dollars. 


Production and Industry. — In 1920 there were 74,637 farms, with an 
acreage of 34,636,491, of which 18,199,250 acres were improved. The total 
value of all farm property in 1920 was 2,823,870,212 dollars. The yield of 
wheat in 1922 amounted to 40,012,000 bushels ; corn, 110,038,000 bushels ; 
oats, 74,400,000 bushels ; barley, 21,896,000 bushels. Rye and flax are also 
grown in considerable quantities, the latter yielding 1,834,000 bushels of 
seed in 1922. Hay, fruit and vegetables (particularly potatoes), dairy and 
creamery produce, eggs and poultry, are iinjiortant. Total forest area in 
1921, 1,076,754 acres. The live-stock within the State on January 1, 1921, 
Consisted of 539,000 milch cows and 1,297,000 other cattle, 1,525,000 hogs, 
680,000 sheep, 786,000 horses, and 14,000 mules. From 601,000 sheep 
in 1921 the wool-clip amounted to 4,324,000 pounds of wool. 

The mineral products are chiefly gold (315,550 ounces in 1921, valued 
at 6,523,000 dollars), silver, copper, lead, stone of various sorts, and clay 
products. 

The chief manufacturing industries of the State are the making of butter, 
cheese, and flour and grist milling. In 1919 tliere were 1,414 industrial 
establishments, employing 6,382 wage-earners, who earned 7,905,000 dollars, 
and having a capital of 30,933,030 dollars; the cost of materials being 
42,985,870 dollars and the value of the output 62,170,782 dollars, or 157*6 
per cent, more than in 1914. 

In 1921 the steam railways of the State were 4,214 miles in length, 
besides 26 miles of electric railway. 

On June 30, 1921, the deposits in the State Bank totalled 137,648,970 
dollars, those in the National Bank 61,806,000 dollars, making a total of 
199,454,970 dollars. 


Books of Beference. 

. lifgislative Manual and Constitution, issued by the Secretary of State. Pierre. 
Biennial Repo^t;^of the Superintendent of Public Instraction. Biennial. Pierre. 
Annual Review of the Progress of South Dakota. Annual. Department of History 
• Pierre. 

Department of Historical Collections. Vols. I. — XL Department of History. Pierre, 
1922. 

Peterson's Historical Atlas of South Dakota. Vermilion. 
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Robinson’M Brief History of South Dakota. New York, 1905, and revisions later. 
Johmon (JE.), A Republic of Friends. Pierre, 1912. 

King$hury (O. W ). History of Dakota Territory. New York, 1915. 

Ran$om (F. L.), The Sunshine State. Chicago, 1912. 


TENNESSEE. 

Constitutipn and Government. — Tennessee was admitted into the 
Union on June 1, 1796. The General Assembly consists of a* Senate of 33 
members elected for two years, and a House of Representatives of 99 members 
elected also for two years. 

No clergyman of any denomination is eligible to either House. Qualified 
as electors are (witli the usual exceptions) all citizens who have resided 
in the State 12 months and in the county six months next before the election 
and have paid the poll-tax. 

Tennessee is represented in Congress by two Senators and ten Represen- 
tatives. 

Governor . — Austin Peay, 1923-25 (4,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State. — J. B. Stevens. 

The State is divided into 96 counties. The State Capital is Nashville. 

Area, Population, Instruction.— Area, 42,022 square miles (335 
square miles water). Census population on January 1, 1920, 2,337,885. 

In the four census years the poj ulation was as follows 


Y earM 

i White.' 

Negro. 

Total 

Per sq. mile 

1880 

i 1,139,208 

403,151 

1,542,359 

37 0 

1900 

1,540,373 

480,243 

2,020,616 

48*5 

1910 

1,711,701 

1 473,088 

' 2,184,789 

52*4 

1920 

j 1,886,127 i 

451,758 

i 2,337,885 

56*1 


‘ Including Asiatics and Indians. 


In 1920 the population by sex and race w'as : — 


- 

White 

' ... i 

Negro 

' Asiatic 

1 Indian 

j Total 

i 

Male 

951,224 

222,639 ; 

: 71 I 

33 

1 1,178,967 

Female . 

934,769 

229,119 

V j 

2t 

1 1,163,818 

1 

Total . 

1 1,885^993 

451,758 

78 j 

56 

j 2,337,885 


The foreign-bom whites numbered, in 1920, 15,478 (being 0*7 per cent. oJ 
the total population of the State), of whom 2,159 (13*& per cent.) were 
German, 1,291 (8*3 per cent.) Irish, 1,663 (10*8 per cent.) English, 2,079 ^ 
(18*4 per cent.) Italian, and 2,262 (14*6 per cent.) Russian, Of the total * 
population in 1920, 26*1 per cent, were urban and 19*3 per t?ent. Negro. 
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The cities, witli population in 1920, are : Memphis, 162,351 ; Nashville 
(capital), 118,342; Chattanooga, 57,895; Knoxville 77,818 ; Jackson, 
18,860 ; Joliiison City, 12,442. 

About 40 per cent, of the Church membership in the State are Baptist, 
and 33 per cent. Methodist ; Presbyterians and Disciples of Christ rank 
next; and then Roman Catholics, 

School attendance is now compulsory throughout the State and the 
oniployment of children under 14 yeais of age in workshops, factories 
or mines is illegal. There are separate schools for white and for coloured 
children. In 1922 the 6,858 public elementary schools had 600,421 erMrolled 
pupils with 13,244 teachers. 676 public high schools had 1,923 teachers 
and 41,819 pupils. Total expenditure on education fdr year ending 
June, 1922, '20,382,830 dollars. There are in the State 3 public normal 
schools with 69 teachers and 3,621 pupils in 1922. Higher education 
is provided in 26 universities and colleges, the more important of which 
(1921-22) arc: 


Bogun 

Institutions 

Professoi s 

[Students 

1807 

University of Chattanooga (M.E.) .... 

27 

815 

1794 

University of Tennessee at Knoxville (State) . 

220 

1,448 

1800 

Kisk University at Nashville (Cong.) 

42 

496 

1875 

Vanderbilt University at Nashville (non*fieclarian) . 

198 

1,245 

1842 

Cumberland Uriiversity at Lebanon (Presb.) 

: 24 

500 

1808 

University of tlie South, Sewanee (P.E.) 

1 

215 


There are also 7 colleges for women, 8 commercial schools, a manual 
training school within the State, and 3 universities for coloured students. 

Finance and Defence, — For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, the 
revenue and expenditure were : — 


Dollars 

Balance, July 1, 1921 . . 2,943,644 

Receipts, 1921-22 . . . . 14,231,434 

Total 17,175,078 

Disbursements, 1921-22 . . 13,709,657 

Balance, July 1, 1922 . . . 3,465,421 


The bonded debt (including old bonds unfunded) on June 30, 1922, 
amounted to 15,623,000 dollars. The assessed value of property (1921) was, 
real property, 1,294,609,233 dollars, and personal property, 166,187,196 
dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1921, consisted of 61 officers atid 991 
enlisted men. 

Production and Industry. — in 1^20 there w ere 252,774 farms in the 
State with an acreage of 19,510,856, of w^hich 11,185,302 atres were improved 
land. Total value of all fann property in 1920 was 1,251,964,585 dollars. 
The most important crop is maize, amounting in 1922 to 76,940,000 
bushels. The wheat yield was 4,484,000 bushels. Oats, hay, potatoes and 
^sweet potatoes, pease, sorghum, afid other products are grown, the physical 
conditions permitting a gieat diversity of crops. Peanuts are grown in the 
Tennessee valley. The cotton crop lor 1922 covered 1,007,000 acres and yielded 
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400.000 bales, valued at 40,000,000 dollars. The tobacco crop (1922) 
from 130,000 acres was 94,250,000 pounds valued at 20,735,000 dollars. 
Fruit-trees and small fruits (notably strawberries) are cultivated There are 
important forest products from about 27,300 square miles of woodland. 
The area of national forest lands (June 80, 1921) was 113,425 acres. 
Stock-raising in the State is falling off. On January 1, 1921, the domestic 
animals consisted of 338,000 horses, 277,000 mules, 386,000 milch cows, 

570.000 other cattle, 526,000 sheep, and 636, 000 swine. In 1921 the wool- 
clip yielded 1,320,000 pounds of wool. 

The most important mineral product of Tennessee is coal. The coal- 
fields have an area of about 4,400 square miles, and in 1920 produced 
6,662,428 short tons (the estimated output for 1921 being 4,400,000 short 
tons). Other mineral products are pig-iron, copper, zim*., gold, sandstone, 
marble, and limestone. 

The manufacturing industries include* iron and steel working, but are 
mainly concerned with agricultural products. Flour-milling, lumbering, the 
manufacture of cotton-secd oil and cake, the preparation of leather and of 
tobacco are progressing. There are also textile manufactures. According to 
the results of the census of manufactures in 1919, there were in the State, 
4,589 manufacturing establishments, with a total capital of 410,203,000 
dollars, 'employing 13,241 salaried officials and 95,167 wage-earners. The 
salaries paid in a year amounted to 25,268,000 dollars, and the wages to 

81.355.000 dollars ; the cost of materials used amounted to 344,767,000 
dollars and the value of the output was estimated at 556,253,000 dollars. 

The Mississippi and Tennessee rivers are natural waterways, and the State 
contains (1921) 4,078 miles of steam railway, besides 450 miles of electric 
railway. 


Books of Beference, 

Ttie Reports of the various Executive Departments of the State. 
Karas (T.), Civil Government of Tennessee. Philadelphia, 1807. 


TEXAS. 

In 1836 Texas declared its independence of Mexico, and after maintaining 
an independent existence, as the liepublic of Texas, for 10 years, it was on 
December 29, 1845, received as a State into the American Union. 

Governmeilt. — The Legislature consists of a Senate of 31 members 
elected for four years (half their number retiring every two years), and 
a House of Representatives of 150 members elected for two years. Qualified 
elector's are all citizens resident in the State one year and in the district or 
county six months next before the election, but persons subject to the 
poll-tax must have paid their tax prior to February 1 of the year in which 
they desire to vote. ' 

The State is represented in Congress by two Senators and 18 Represen* 
atives. 

Governor , — Pat M. Neff, 1921-25' (4,000 flollars). 

Secretary of State, — S. L. S taffies. 

The State is divided into 253 counties. The State Capital is Austin. 
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Area, Population, Instruction.— Area, 265,896 square mil«s (in- 
eluding 3,498 square miles of water). Population on January 1, 1920, 
4,663,228, of which total 32 *4 per cent, were urban and 15*9 per cent. Negro. 
Population for the four census years was as follows : — 


Years 

White.* 

1 Negro. 

1 Total. 

j Per Sq. Mile 

1890 

1,747,350 

488,171 

2,235,627 

8*5 

1900 

2,427,988 

! *620,722 

3,048,710 

11*6 

1910 

3,206,493 

1 690,049 

' 3,896,642 

14-8 

1920 

3,921,534 

1 741,694 

'j 4,663,228 

17*8 

• 

* Including Asiatics and Indians. 



In 1920 the population by 

sex and birth 

was : — 



- 

White 

1 Negro 

Asiatic | 

Indian 

Total 

Male . . 

; 2,035,519 

t 371,474 

1,048 i 

1,181 

2,409,222 

Female . 

j 1,882,646 

1 370,220 

212 i 

028 

2,2.54.006 

Total , 

3,918,165 

741,694 

1,260 

2,109 

4,663,228 


Of the total number (1920) 360,619, or 7*7 per cent., were foreign-bom 
whites, 249,662 (69*2 per cent.) being Mexican, 31,06*2 (8*6 per cent.) 
German, 6,441 (1*8 per cent) Austrian, and 7,685 (2*1 per cent.) English. 
The largest cities of the State with pojmlation in 1 920 are : — Houston, 188,276 ; 
San Antonio, 161,379; Dallas, 168,976 ; Fort Worth, 106,482; El Paso, 
77,660; Waco, 38,500 ; Galveston, 44,265 ; Beaumont, 40,422 ; Austin, 34,876; 
Wichita Falls, 40,079 ; Denison, 17,066 ; Port Arthur, 22,251. 

The largest religious bodies are the Baptist and Methodist, other important 
denominations being Catholic, Disciples of Christ, Presbyterian, and Episco- 
palian. 

School attendance is compulsory for children from 8 to 14 years of age. 
Separate schools are provided for white and coloured children. In 1920-21 
the 8,401 public elementary schools had 1,113,962 enrolled pupils and 27,479 
teachers; the 2,621 public high schools had 107,779 pupils and 4,766 
teachers. There are also 7 normal schools. Expenditure on education 
(1920-21), was 26,303,570 dollars. For superior instruction there are 
numerous institutions, the principal of which (1922) are: — 


Founded 

histitutions 

Control 

ProftSBors 

Students 

18S3 

University of Texts, Austin . 

Agr. and Mech. Coll., College Station . 

State 

314 

7,854 

isrd 

State 

157 

1,772 

1902 

Collage of Industrial Arts, Denton . 

State 

84 

2,000 

1846 

Baylor University, Waco 

Baptist 

58 

3,391 

1845 

Baylor College, Belton .... 

Baptist 

45 

848 

1873 

Texas Christian, Fort Worth . 

Christian 

32 

740 

1911 

Southern Methodist University, Dallas . 

Methodist 

60 

1,711 

1889 

Howard Payne College, Brownwood 

Baptist 

^ 80 i 

900 

1873 

1 South-Western University, Georgetown . 

Methodist ; 

32 ' 

727 

1849 

Austin College, Sherman 

Texas yTonien’s College, Fort Worth 

Presb. ! 

15 ; 

403 

1891 I 

Methodist | 

20 

600 

190C 

University of Dallas (Men), Dallas 

Rice Institute (Private Endowment of 
W. M. Rice) ^ 

R.C. 1 

22 

155 

1912 ! 

1 

C3 

880 

1889 

Daniel Baker College, Brownwood . 

Presb. 1 

18 

204 
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Two State junior agricultural colleges were created in 1917* 

The Prairie View State College (Normal and Industrial) for coloured 
youths had 61 professors and 546 students in 1921. 

Finance and Defence.— The receipts and disbursements of the General 


Fund in the year ending August 31, 1921, were : — 

Dollars 

. 13,635,796 

Balance, Sept. 1, 1920 .... 

Receipts, 1920-21 . . . * . 

. 58,384,511 

Total 

. 71,920,307 

Disbursements, 1920-21 .... 

. 66,331,435 

Balance, Aug. 31, 1921 . 

. 5,688,872 


The bonded debt, August 31, 1921, amounted to 4,002,200 dollars. The 
bonds are held entirely by State educational and charitable funds. Other 
bonds held by these funds amounted on September 1, 1921, to 25,280,216 
dollars; the total amount, therefore, on September 1, 1921, was 29,282,416 
dollars. In 1921 the total assessed value of all property was 3,390,953,149 
dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1921, consisted of 102 officers and 
1,476 enlisted men. 

Production and Industry. — Texas is one of the most important 
agricultural States of the Union. In 1920 it had 436,033 farms with 
an area of 114,020,621 acres of farmland, of which 31,227,503 acres were 
improved land. Total value of all farm property in 1920 was 4,461,579,497 
dollars. In the arid region of Texas and Now Mexico an area of 

160.000 acres is to be reclaimed under the Federal Reclamation 
Act. There are at present 2,950,488 acres of iriigable lands in Texas, 
of which 586,120 acres were actually irrigated in 1920. The chief 
crops in 1922 were (in bushels) maize, 114,580,000; wheat, 9,992,000 ; 
oats, 33,465,000; rice, 5,959,000 ; potatoes, 2,418,000. Cotton in 1922 
covered 12,125,000 acres and yielded 3,290,000 bales, valued at 386,675,000 
dollars. Other products are tobacco, cane-sugar, sorghum, vegetables, and 
fruits (especially peaches, oranges, and grape- I’ruit). The State has a very 
great live-stock industry ; on January 1, 1921, it contained 1,187,000 horses, 

792.000 mules, 1,184,000 milch cows, 4,647,000 other cattle, 8,069,000 
sheep, and 2,427,000 swine. The wool-clip in 1921 amounted to 18,600,000 
pounds of wool. 

Texas ranks second among the States in the production of quicksilver 
and petroleum. Of the latter, 103,332,000 barrels were produced in 1921, 
valued at 176,000,000 dollars. In 1920 Texas produced 21.667,407,000 
cubic feet of natural gas, valued at 8,081,942 dollars. Coal is also produced 
(1,607,148 tons in 1920). Other mineral products are salt, cement, 
gypsum, granite, sandstone, and limestone. In 1920 the amount of quick- 
silver produced was 3,436 flasks (of 75 pounds) valued at 273,712 dollars, 

•In 1919 there wofe in the State 6,724 manufacturing establishments with 
an aggregate capital of 585,776,000 dollars, 23,389 proprietors, firm members 
and salaried employees, ami 107,622 wage-earners, w ho earned, in the year, . 

116.404.000 dollars. The cost of material used in the year was 701,171,000 
dollars, and the value of the output was 999,196,000 dollars. 

A large trade passes through ISie port of Galveston, which is by far the 
most important outlet for the cotton grown in the United States, and as a 
commercial port it is now second only to New York. Imports in 1922 
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(year endiug June 30), 18,943,620 dollars ; exports, 402,387,576 dollars. A 
permanent causeway over 2 miles in length, to connect Galveston with tho 
mainland, was opened to traffic in May, 1912. Tho level of the town has 
been raised so as to protect it from storms. The steam railways in the State 
(December 31, 1921) have a total mileage of 16,124 miles, valued at 
466,040,807 dollars. There are 989 miles of electric inter-urban railway 
in active operation in Texas and 472 miles are under construction or 
pro])osed. There arc also 91 mileaof inter-urban lines operated by gasoline 
power. 

There aic 1,047 miles of navigable water in the rivers of Texas. The 
long coast line with its good harbour facilitates traffic by sea. 

British Consul at Galveston, — J. E. Bell. 

There is also a vice-consul at Galveston. 

«• 

Books of Reference. 

The Reports of the various Administrative Departments of the State. 

Census Ihiroau, Census of JManufacture.s, 1914. Washington, 1918. 

Annual Reports on the Trade of Texas in ‘Diplomatic and Consular Report.s.* 
London. 

Texas Almanac and State Industrial Guide, 1914, published by A. H. Belo 4c Co. 
Dallas, Texas ilat«Bt issue]. 

Gannett (11.), Gazetteer of Texas, 2nd Ed. Washington, D.C., 1904. 

Garrison (O.V.), T<^xas. In ‘ American Commonwealths ’ Series, Boston, Mass., 1903. 

MeElroy (R. IM.), The Winning of the Far West. London, 1916. 

SimondH(b\ W.), The Geography of Texas. Boston, Mass., 1905, 

Wooten (D. G.) (editor), A Comprehensive History of Texas, 1085-1897. 2 vols, Dallas, 
Texas, 1898. 


UTAH. 

Constitution and Governnient.~Utah, which had been acquired by 
tho United States during tho Mexican war, was, in 1847, settled by 
Mormons, and on Sept. 9, 1850, organised as a Territory. It was admitted 
as a State into the Union on Jan. 4, 1896. 

Tho Legislature censists of a Senate and a House of Representatives ; but 
the Constitution provides for the initiation of any desired legislation by the 
legal voters or such number of them as may be determined by law, and such 
voters may require any law passed by less than a two-thirds vote of each 
House of the Legislature to be submitted to the voters of the State before 
coming into effect. 

The Senate (in part renewed every two years) consists of 20 members, 
elected fur four years ; the House of Representatives has 55 members 
elected for two years. Qualified as electors are all citizens, male or female, 
who, not being idiots, insane or criminals have resided one year in the State, 
four months in the county, and 60 days in the precinct in which the election 
is hold. 

Governor , — Chas. R. Mahey, 1921-25 (6,000 dollars.) 

Secretary of State, — H. E. Crockett. 

There are 28, counties in the State. The Capital is Salt Lake City. 

Area and Population.— Area, 84,990 square miles, of which 2,806 
square miUs are water. The area of the Indian reservations in 1921 was 
2,389 square miles, and the population, 1,559 Indians. 
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Census population on January 1, 1920, 449,396. 

The population at the date of each of four Federal censuses was : — 


Y ears 

White 

Coloured 

Tolel 

1 Per 8q. 

1 Milt* 

Y ears 

1 White 

Coloured 

Total 

1800 

205,925 

.. 

4,.«!54 

210,779 

[26 1 

1910 

1 .866,583 

0,768 

878,351 

1000 

272,465 

4,284 

270,740 

! 3*4 1 

1 

1 J920 

1441,901 

7,495 

449,396 


In 1920 the population by sex and race was : — 


- 

White 

Negro 

A.>intic 

• 

Indian 

1 Total 

Male .... 

227,232 

831 i 

1,442 

! 232,051 

Female 

214,609 

612 

70> 

1,269 

i 217,345 

Total . 

441,901 

1,446 

3,3oe 

1 2,711 

1 449,396 


Of the total in 1920, 56,455 (12*6 per cent.) were foreigii-boin whites, ot 
whom 14,836 (26*0 per cent.) were English, 3,589 (6*4 per cent.) German, 
3,029 (5*4 per cent.) Greek, 6,073 (10*8 per cent.) Swedes, 1,207 (2*li)er cent.) 
Irish, 6970 (12*3 percent.) Danes, and 3,225 (5*7 per cent ) Italian. In 1914, 
3,387 immigrants arriving at United States ports gave Utah as their desti- 
nation. Of these 934 were Anglo-Saxon, 908 Latin, 136 Slav, 768 Greeks, 
and the others were Jews, Mongolians, or cosmopolitan. 

Of the total population in 1920, 48*0 per cent, were urban and 0*3 per 
cent. Negro. The largest city is Salt Lake City witli a population of 118,110 
according to the census of 1920. Ogden in 1920 had 32,804 inhabitants, and 
Provo, 10,303. 

Latter-Day Saints form about 75 per cent, of the Church membership of 
the State. There are Catholics, Presbyterians, Methodists, Baptists, 
Christian Scientists, and Congrcgationalists in small numbers. 

Instruction. — In 1920 the percentage of illiteracy in the population 
was only 1*9, the number being 6,264. School attendance for 20 *^weeks 
annually (10 consecutive), in city districts 30 weeks (10 consecutive), is 
compulsory on children from 8 to 16 years of age. Where liigh schools are 
established attendance for 30 weeks is required of those under 18 who have 
not completed a high school course, unless it is found desirable to excuse 
them from attendance to enter employment. Those so excused to enter 
employment are required to attend part-time schools where the number is 
sufficient to warrant the establishment of the schools. 

For the school year ending June 30, 1921, the total expenditures for 
elementary and secondary education amounted to 10,768,859 dollars, of 
which 2,999,878 dollars was for buildings and sites, and 4,986,874 dollars 
was for salaries ofy teachers. During the same year there were enrolled 
103,720 pupils in Uie elementary schools and 19,707 in the high schools. 
There were 3,808 teachers, of which number 635 were in the high schools. 

The University of Utah (1860), Salt Lake City, during ithe school year 
1921-1922, had 164 instructors and 2,639 rtgular students in residence, not 
including an enrollment of 1,281. during the summer quarter and 1,787 in 
extension work. The Agricultural College of Utah, Logan (IdOO)^ during 
the same year, had 79 instructors, 716 regular students, 481 Grovernment 
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vocational fctudeiits, and 776 extension students, Tlie Mormon Church 
maintains the Brigham Young University at Provo (1876), with 64 in- 
structors, 693 college students, and 274 secondary students ; the Brigham 
Young College, Logan (1878), with 34 instructors, 64 college students, and 
497 secondary students ; the Weber Normal College, Ogden, with 39 
instructors, 45 college students, and 547 secondary students ; the Dixie 
Normal College, St. George, with 20 instructors, 27 college students, and 
332 secondary and special students,; and the Snow Normal College, Ephraim, 
with 15 instructors, 45 college students, and 290 secondary students. The 
St. Mary’s Academy, Salt Lake City, and the Sacred Heart Academy, Ogden, 
are well-organised Catholic schools. Schools of other denominations also are 
maintained in different parts of the State. 


Finance and Defence. — For year ending November 30, 1921, the 


revenue and expenditure were : — 

Dollars 

Cash on hand, Nov. 30, 1920 .... 1,614,772 

Receipts, 1920-21 11,883,061 


Total 13,497,833 

Total disbursements, 1920-21 .... 12,083,993 


Cash on band, December 1, 1921 . . . 1,413,840 


The bonded debt of the State on November 30, 1920, amounted to 

3,436,000 dollars. 

The assessed valuation of real property in 1921 was 361,764,351 dollars, 
of personal property, 172,217,958 dollars, and other property, 182,978,847 
dollars ; total, 716,946,156 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1921, consisted of 43 officers and 613 
enlisted men. 


Production and Industry. — The area of unappropriated and unre- 
served lands within the State on June 30, 1921, was 27,038,183 acres, of 
which 13,047,079 acres were surveyed and 13,991,104 acres unsurveyed. 
The State contained 7,421,191 acres of state forest in 1921. In 1920 
it had 215,662 farms with a total area of 6,050,410 acres, of which 
1,715,380 acres were improved land. The total value of all farm property 
in 1920 was 341,274,728 dollars. 

In 1922 the chief crops wore wheat, 5,682,000 bushels ; oats, 3,354,000 
bushels; potatoes, 4,137,000 bushels; bay, 1,459,000 tons. Maize, barley, 
and rye are also grown. Much attention is paid to vegetables and fruit 
trees. There is a considerable live-stock industry. On January 1, 1921, the 
numbers were : horses and mules 148,000, milch cows 108,000, other cattle 
473,000, sheep 2,246,000, swine 103,000. The wool-clip (1921) yielded 

16.500.000 pounds of wool. 

The State is unique in the diversity of its metal production, particularly 
of precious and semi-precious metals. In 1921 the principal minerals were 
gold (91,636 ounces, valued at 1,894,300 dollars), silver (14,028,661 ounces), 
copper (45,831,959 pounds), and coal (4,000,000 tons). Other products are 
manganese ores, gypsum, petroleum, sulphur, zinc, and salt. 

In 1919 there were 1,160 manufacturing establishments employing 3,150 
salaried officials, who earned 6,680.000 wllars, and 18,868 wage-earners, 
who earned 21,455,000 dollars. Their aggregate capital amounted to 

140.785.000 dollars ; cost of material in a year 110,164,000 dollars ; value of 

output 156,933,000 dollars. v 
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There are no navigable streams, but singularly good facilities for trans- 
portation. In 1921 the State bad 2,160 miles of main line, the principal 
railways being the Denver and Kio Grande (762 miles), the Oregon Short 
Line (242), the Central Pacific (273), the Union Pacific (75), the San Pedro, 
Los Angeles and Sait Lake railway (503), Western Pacific (122 miles). 

There were also about 470 miles of electric railway in 1921. 

On June 30, 1922, there were 3 strictly savings banks in the State with 
46,292 depositors, who had to their crecUt 15,757,720 dollars, being 340*4 
dollars to each depositor. There were 94 other banks who accept deposits 
with approximately 170,000 depositors, who had to their credit 47,500,820 
dollars. 


Books of Referenoe. 

* 

Revised Statutes of the State of Utah. Utah Legislature, 1921 . 

Reports of the various Administrative Departments of the State. 

Annual Report of the Bureau of Statistics. Salt Lake City. 

U. 8. Census Bureau Bulletin 37, Census of Manufactures, 1910. Washington, 1918, 


VERMONT. 


Oovermnent. — Vermont was admitted into the Union as a State on 
February 18, 1791. The Constitution in force at the time of admission was 
that of 1786. In 1793 anew Constitution was adopted which, with amend- 
ments made in 1828, 1836, 1850, 1870, 1883, and 1913, is still in force. The 
State legislature consists of a Senate of 30 members and a House of Repre- 
sentatives of 248. Electors are all citizens of the United States ivith 
certain residential qualifications. 

The State scuds two Senators and two Representatives to the United States 
Congress. 

Governor , — Redfield Proctor, 1923-25 (3,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State , — Harry A. Black. 

The scat of the State Executive is at Montpelier. The State is divided 
into fourteen counties. 

Area, Population, Instruction. — Area, 9,564 square miles, of which 
440 square miles are water. Census population on January 1, 1920, 352,428. 
Population at four census years was as follows : — 


Years. 

' ’ White.' 

Negro. 

Total. 

Per 8 ^ 3Itk. 

1S80 

331,229 

1,057 

332,286 ^ 

30*4 

1900 

i 342.815 

826 . 

343,641 * 

37*7 

1910 

1 354,835 

1,621 • 

366,950 I 

89-0 

1920 

1 851,866 1 

I* 572 

862,428 

38-6 


Including A^iatic.s and Indiat s. 
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The population in 1920 according to sex and race was 



Wl.ite 

1 Negro 

j Asiatic 1 

Indian 

j Total 

1 

Male . . . . 1 

1 

1 178,501 

! 

320 

! li> i 

15 

i 178,854 

Female 

173,313 

262 

1 

9 

173,574 

Total 11120 . 

i 351,817 

! 572 

: 1 

24 : 

352,428 


The State contains a very high proportion of English. In 1920 the 
foreign-born white population numbered 44,526, or 12 6 per cent, of tl)e 
total population of the State. Of these, 14,181 (31 ’8 per cent.) were Canadian 
French, 10,687 (24 per cent.) Canadian English, 2,884 Irish, 2,197 English, 
1,854 Scottish, and 4,067 (9*1 per cent.) Italian. The largest cities are 
Burlington, with a population in 1920 of 22,779 ; Rutland, 14,954 ; Barre, 
10,008. Of the population in 1920, 31*2 per cent, were urban and 0*2 per 
cent. Negro. 

* The religious denominations are : Roman Catholic, Congregational, 
Methodist, Baptist, and Protestant Episcopal, in the order given. 

School attendance during the full school term is compulsory for children 
from 6 to 16 years of ago. No child under 16 who has not completed the 
9-year school-course may bo employed in any railway, factory, mine, or 
quarry work, or as messenger during school hours. In 1922 the 2,230 public 
schools had 2,971 teachers and 63,439 enrolled pupils. The University of 
Vermont (1800) had, in October, 1922, 13.5 instructors and 1,044 students; 
Middlebury College (1800) had 43 instructors and 538 students ; Norwich 
University (1834) had 24 instructors and 268 students. 

From March 1, 1921, to February 28, 1922, the number of persons 
receiving aid from the towns was 5,517, and on January 1, 1922, the 
number of persons in State institutions w^as as follows ; House of correction, 
114 ; State prison, 243 ; hospital for insane, 782; school for feeble-minded, 
167 ; industrial school, 242. 


Finance and Defence. — The revenue and expenditure for the year 


ending June 30, 1922, were 

Dollars 

Cash balance July 1, 1921 , , . . . 2,022,932 

Receipts, 1921-22 5,090,430 

Total 7,113,362 

Disbursements, 1921-22 5,776,852 

Cash balance July 1, 1922 1,336,510 


The assessed value of real property in 1922 was 193,889,622 dollars, 
and of personal property, 63,492,997 dollars. 

The National Guard on July 1, 1922, had 72 ofRcera and 1,162 enlisted 
men. 


ProductiOfil and Industry* — Agriculture is the most important 
occupation within the State. 3n 1920 the State contained 29,076 farms 
with a total area of 4,235,811 acres, of whibh 1,691,695 acres were improved 
land. The total value of all farm property in 1920 was 222,736,620 aollars. 
In 1916 the rural population was 52 per cent, of the total population. 
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The chief agricultural crop is hay (1,273,000 tons in 1922), but cereals 
are still ^^own in large quantities ; in 1922 the yield of oats was 

3.132.000 bushels ; of maize, 3,444,000 bushels; W'heat, 189,000 bushels; 
and barley, 290,000 bushels. The production of potatoes in 1922 was 
3,000,000 bushels ; apples and maple sugar and syrup are important. 

Cattle raising, es])ecially of milk cows, is one of the chief agricultural 
pui*suit,s. In 1920 Vermont had 435,480 cattle on fanns, or nearly one- 
third of all the cattle in New England. The value of live-stock on Vermont 
farms in 1920 was 28,502,803 dollars. Vermont leads all the States of the 
Union in ])Ounds of butter per capita, pounds of butter per farm, 
pounds of butter per cow, and in ratio of dairy cows to population. On 
January 1, 1921, Vermont had 275,000 milch cOws, 180,000 other cattle, 

84.000 horses, 91,000 sheep, and 105,000 swine. In 1921 the wool-clip 
yielded 399,000 lb. 

The forests of the State provide material for extensive timber and lumber 
trade, and flourishing wood pul]) mauufacture. Other industries are flour- 
milling, foundry and machine-shop work and the manufacture of hosiery and 
other woollen goods. According to the returns of the Federal census of 
manufactures iu 1919, there were in Vermont 1,790 manufacturing establish- 
ments with an aggregate capital of 134,314,391 dollars, paying wages to 
33,491 wage-earners, to the annual amountof 34,084,000 dollars, ami salaries 
to 3,550 salaried employees to the amouht of 7,345,000 dollars, using raw 
materia] costing 95,172,581 dollars, and giving an output valued at 
168,108,072 dollars (an increase of 118 *3 per cent, over that of 1914). 

The statistics of the more important industries in 1920 are shown as 
follows 


Industries 

CJapital 

Wage- 

earners 

Cost of 
material 

Value of 
outi>ut 

Cotton goods 

Foundry and machine-shop products 

I nimber and timhor products . 

Machine tools 

Marble and stone work , . . . 

Paper and wood pulp .... 

Dollars 
4,477,985 
8,677,499 
i 6,997,765 
11,041,881 
18,961,955 

1 15,314,187 

1,142 

1,208 

4,459 

2,213 

5,790 

1,975 

Dollars 
2,127,285 
1,890,086 
2,973,659 - 
2.927,135 
6,165,841 
6,654,800 

Dollars 

4,883,835 

3,843,596 

8,361,641 

9,609,745 

17,420,011 

10,862,868 


The marble quai ries, first opened in 1785, produce half of the marble of 
the United States. There are also granite quarries ; slate and fibrous talc 
are likewise found. Metals occur only in small quantities. 

There are (1921) 1,077 miles of steam railway 'in tire State chiefly managed 
by the Central Vermont, Boston and Maine, and the Rutland. There are also 
electric raihvays witli 103 miles of track in 1921. The lakes, rivers, and 
canals are also used for trallic with other States and with Canada. 

On June 30, 1922, there were 20 mutual savings banks and 39 saviugs 
banks and trust companies in tlie State with 255,859 depositors, having to 
their credit 125,839,771 dollars, being 522*02 dollars to each depositor. 


Books of Reference. 

The Reports o£the various Executive Depai tments of the State. 

Collins (E. D.), History of Veniiout. 2ntl cd Btston, 1910, 

Cenant (Edward), Geography, llistoj*^ and Civil Governineut of V’erinoni. Rutland, 
1S90. , 

Crockett(W. H.), Vermont: Its Resources and Opportunities. Rutland, 1916. — History 
of Vermont. New York, 1921. 
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H,). History of Enstom Vermont. New York, 1S5S. 

Robinson (Howland E.), Vermont, a Study of Independence. Boston, 1892 
Thomvson (Z.), History of Vermont. Burlington, 1853. 

Wood (F. A ), History of Taxation in Vermont. New York, 1804.— Finances of 
Vermont. New York, 1013. 


VIRGINIA. 

Constitution and Government — first English Charter for settle- 
ments in America was that granted by James I. in IdOd for the ])lanting of 
colonies in Virginia. The State was one of the thirteen original States in 
the Union. On the ontbieak of the civil war in 1861, Virginia, after 
long liesitation, decided to join the seceding States a course objected to by 
the western ])ortion of the State, which in 1863 was admitted into the Union 
as West Virginia. 

The General Assembly consists of a Senate and a House of Delegates, 
the former containing not more tlian 40 nor loss than 33 members and 
the latter not more than 100 nor less than 90. Senators are elected for d 
years. Tlie Senate contains 40 memhors. The House of Delegates contains 
100 members, elected for 2 years. Qualified as electors are (wdth few ex- 
ceptions) all citizens 21 years of age, resident in the State fur 2 years 
and in the county, city, town, or prc(dnct for wdiich tlio election is held 
for 30 days, who have paid tlieir State poll-taxes and registered. 

The State sends to the Federal Congress 2 Senators and 10 lleprcsontativcs. 

Governor r — Fi. Lee Triuklc, 1922-26 (5,000 dollars). 

Secretary of the CoimtionwcaUh, — 1>. 0. Janies. 

The State Capital is Kiclirnond. 

Area, Population, Instruction.— Area, 42,627 square miles, in- 
cluding 2,365 scluarc miles water area. Census population on January 1, 
1920, 2,309,187. Population lor four Federal census years : — 


Years. 

Wliilc.l 

Krgro. 1 

Total. 

Per Sq. Mile. 

18C.0 ' 

1.017,411 

518,907 

1.5'.>0,31S 

24 8 

1900 

1,193, 

000,722 

1,s51,184» 

40-1 » 

1010 


671 U!)(i 

1 2.0(51,019 

51-2 

1920 

1,019,170 

090,017 

I 2,309,187 

57 4 


* Including Indians and Asiatics. 

• The area having been reduced by the separation of West Virginia. 


In 1920 the population by sex and race was : — 


- 

White 

Negro 

j Asiatic 

1 Indian Total 

>1 ale 

825,133 

842,536 j 

400 

423 1 1,168,402 

Female . 

792,770 

847,481 

! 37 

401 1 1,140,695 

c Total . 

j 1,617,909 

1 ' 1 

I 690,017 1 

1 ‘ 1 

1 437 

824 ! 2,309,187 


1 2 


1 1 

j 


Of the total population in 1920, 30,78&, or 1*3 per cent., were foreign- 
born whites,. of whom 3,752 (12 2 per cent.) were English, 1,732 Irish, 2,802 
German, 5, *421 (17*6 per cent.) Russian, and 1,327 Scotcli. 
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The urban population in 1920 formed 29 *2 per cent, and the Negro 29*9 
per cent, of the whole. The population, according to the census of 1920, of 
the principal cities was : — 


Cities 

! 1 

'Population 

Cities 

Population 

Cities 

Population 

Kiehinoiid . 
Norfolk . 
Roanoke . 

. 171,667 1 

. 115,777 1 

50,842 1 

Portsmouth . 
Lynchburg . 
Petersburg . 

54,387 i 
• 30,070 ' 
31,002 

Newport Newi 
Danville . 
Alexandria . 

35,596 

1 21,530 

1 18,060 


The jn'incipal ohuiches arc: llaptist, Methodist, Presbyterian, Roman 
Catholic, and Protestant Episcopal. * 

Elementary instruction is free, anti for illiterate children compulsory 
between the ages of 8 and 12. No child ander 12 may be em^doyed in any 
mining or manufacturing work. White and coloured children must not be 
taught in the same school. 

In 1922 the 15,151 elementary schools had 14,313 teachers and 512,797 
enrolled pupils; the 292 public high schools, 1,491 teachers and 32,872 
juipils. In 1922 the 4 public normal schools had 243 tcacheis and 4,793 
students. Expenditure on education, 1921-22, 25,521,186 dollars. Statistics 
of the more important institutions for higher instruction (for men) are 
(1921-22) 


FouudC'i 


1693 

1749 

1825 

18G5 

1872 

1830 

1770 


Name and Place of College 


William and Mary Coll., Willianii.lmrg (State) 
Washington and Leo University, Lexington . 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville (State) 
Virginia Union University, Richmond (Colored ; 

Bapt. ) • 

Virginia Polytechnio InstituUi, Blacksburg (State) 
Virginia Military Institute, Lexington (Slate) 
Ilann dcn-Sidney College, Hampden*Si«lney (I’res- 
byleri an) 


Pi ofos.surs, 
etc. 

Students 

3(‘) 

684 

43 

1 777 

100 

1756 

10 

381 

65 

975 

6 

46 

10 

180 


Virginia has (1922) 2 schools of theology, witli 304 students ; 3 of law, 
with 227 students; 3 of medicine, with 488 students; 2 of dentistry, 
with 50 students ; and 2 of pharmacy, with 76 students, besides many 
business schools, and schools for industrial and manual training. 


Charity. — Besides almshouses and asylums for the insane, &c, , there are 
within the State 115 benevolent institutions, most of which have been provided 
by ])rivate charity or by religious bodies. For the year ending September 30, 
1921, 2,910 persons were supported in 99 almshouses at a net cost of 276,814 
dollars. 


Finance and Defence.— The revenue and expenditure for year ending 
September 30, 1921, are shown thus : — 

Dollars 

On hand October 1, 1920 ..... 3,108,847 

Receipts, 1920-21 21,008,984 


Total 

Disbursements, 1920-21 . • . 

Balance, September 30, 1921 


. 24 : 117,831 
. 22,065,404 

. 2,052^427 

2 T 2 
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The bonded debt of the State amounts (October 1, 1919) to 22,912,216 
dollars. The assessed valuation of property for 1919 was ; Real estate, 
797,414,198 dollars ; personal, 536,859,124 dollars; total, 1,383,273,322 
dollars. Total in 1918, 1,270,149,000 dollars. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1921, had 97 officers and 1,801 enlisted 
men. 

Production and Industry. — In 1920 there were 186,242 farms in 
Virginia with an area of 18,661,11'2 acres, of which 9,460,492 acres were im- 
proved laud. The total value of all farm property in 1921 was 1,017,072,306 
dollars. In 1922 the chief crops were maize, 53,312,000 bushels ; wheat, 

10.375.000 bushels ; oats, 3,320,000 bushels : potatoes, 16,685,000 bushels. 
The iobaccoarea was 209,000 acres, yielding 166,760,000 pounds of tobacco 
valued at 37,620,000 dollars. The cotton < rop for 1922 covered 53,000 acres 
and yielded 25,000 bales, valued 2,875,000 dollars. The area of national 
forest lands (June 30, 1921) was 350,362 acres. 

The domestic animals on January 1, 1922, were 300,000 horses, 96,000 
mules, 426,000 milch cows, 448,000 other cattle, 328,200 sheej), and 805,000 
swine. The wool-clip in 1921 yielded 1,558,000 pounds of wool. 

The State has valuable fisheries, especially of oysters. 

Virginia has considerable mineral wealth, coal being the most important. 
In lO-O the output comprised coal, 11,378,606 short tons (45,446,000 
dollars) ; coke, 1,027,788 short ions ; granite and other stone ; lime ; clay 
tu’oducts ; iron ores, 74,021 long tons. The production of pig-iron (1920) 
amounted to 390,372 long tons and was valued at 16,086,946 dollars. In 
1920 the amount of capital invested in mining was 57,035,775 dollars, w'hile 
the total output was valued at 29,363,449 dollars. 

There are extensive ironworks in the State, and flour-milling, manufactures 
of paper and pulp, trunks and bags, glass, and many other articles are pros- 
perous. The manufacture of tobacco and of cigars, &c., is an important 
industry. The Virginia cotton mills consume much more cotton than the 
State produces. On August 31, 1921, there were 585,650 active spindles, 
and the consumi)lioii of cotton was 105,352 bales. According to the Federal 
census of manufactures iu 1919 there were in the State 5,603 manufacturing 
establishments, with an aggregate capital of 463,644,000 dollars, employing 
13,926 salaried officials and 119,352 wage-earners ; wages amount annually 
to 120,006,000 dollars : the cost of raw materials used amounted to 

371.641.000 dollais, and the value of the output was 643,512,000 dollars. 

In 1921 there were 4,703 miles of steam railway in the State ; and 583 

miles of electric railway. The telegraph and toleidioiic companies had 
20,193 miles of line in 1921. 

The Federal Reserve Hank for the Fifth District is located at Richmond. 

There are British Vice-Consuls at Newport News, Norfolk, and Richmond. 

Books of Reference concerning Tirginia. 

Constitution of Virginia. Richmond, 1902. 

Annual Reports of The Secretary of the Commonwealth of Virginia ; of the State 
Corporation Commission ; of the Department of Agriculture; of the ^ard of Fisheries ; 
of the Adjutant-General ; of the Auditor of Public Acconiits ; of the Bureau of Labour 
Statistics ; of the State Library Board ; and the Biennial Rej>ort of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 

Bruee (P. A.), Economic History of Virginia in the 17th century. 2 vols. London, 1896. 
•—Social Life in Virginia in the Seventeenth Century. Richmond, 1907. 

Cooke (J. BA Virg'nia, a History Jl the People. “American Conmiou wealths.” [Gives 
Authorities.] Boston, Mass., 1884. ^ 

JDrake (8. A..), The Making of Virginia and the Middle Colonies, 1578-1701. London, 
1894. 
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Eckenrode (H. J.)» The Revolution in Virginia. Boston and London, 1916. 

FUke (John), Old Virginia and Her Neighbours. 2 vols. London, 1897. 

Hening (W, W.), Editor. Statutes at Lartre. 13 vols. Rlidiiuond, 1809-lf523. 

Hutchins (F. & G.), Virginia: the Old Dominion, as seen from its Colonial waterway, 
the hihtoric River James, whose every succeeding turn reveals country replete with 
monuments and scenes recalling the march of history and its figures from the days of 
Captain John Smith to the present tin.e. New York, 

Kennedy (J P. ). and Mclhvaine (H. U.), Journals of the House of Jhirgesses of Vir- 
ginia. 13 vols. Richmond, 1905-191.'). 

Lancaster (R. A ), Historic Virginia Homes and Churches. Philadelphia, 1915. 

Meade (W.), Old Churches. Ministers and Fantfilios of Virginia. 2 vols. Philadelphia, 

18 : 2 . 

Peanon (Charles G.), The Readjuster Movement in Virginia. New Haven and London, 
191S. • 

Stith(W ), History of the First Di.scovery and Settlement of Virginia. New York, 18C5. 

iSioem(E O.), A Bibliography of Virginia, Part 1. Publi.shed by thef State Library. 
Richmond, 1916. 

Watson (T. L.), Mineral Resources of Virginia. 1907. 

Wertenbider (T. J.), Virginia under the Stuirts (fC07-l6SS). Princeton and liOndon, 1914. 


WASHINGTON. 

Government. — Wasliington, formerly part ol’ Oregon, was created a 
Territory in 1853, and wa.s admitted into the Union as a State on Feb- 
ruary 22, 1889, Tlie Legislature consists of a Senate and a House of 
Representatives, the latter composed of not less than 63 nor more than 99 
members (actually 97 in 1921), the number of Senators being not more than 
h df nor less than one- third of that of members of the House of Representa- 
tives (actually 42 in 1921). Senators are elected for 4 years, half their 
number retiring every 2 years ; members of the House of Representatives are 
elected for 2 years. 

Qualified as voters are (with some exceptions) all citizens 21 years of age 
who have lived in the State 1 year, in the county 90 days, in the city, 
town, ward, or precinct where they vote 30 days, and who can read and speak 
English. 

Governor . — Louis F. Hart, 1921-1925 (6,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State. — J. Grant Hinkle. 

To the United States Congress the State sends 2 Senators and (since 1911) 
5 Representatives. 

The State contains 39 counties. The State capital is Olympia. 


Area, Population, Instruction. — Area, 69,127 square miles, of which 
2,291 square miles are water area. Census population on January 1, 1921, 
1,356,621. Population in Four federal census years : — 


Yean | 

M'hito 

Oolouied 1 

Total 

j Per Sq. Milo 

D'SO ! 

07,199 

7,917 • 1 

75,110 

11 

1900 

400,304 

* 21,799 1 

518,103 i 

! 7-8 

1910 ; 

1,109,111 

32,870 1 

1,141,900 

i • 17-1 

1920 1 

1,319.777 , 

30,844 j 

1,356,021 

20*3 
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In 1920 the population by sex and birth was : — 


— 

White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Intiian 

Total 

Male 

711,693 

3,957 

14,499 

4,552 

7:M,701 

E’oinalo . 

608,034 

2,926 

6,401 

4,. 509 

621,920 

Total 1920 

1,319,777 

6,883 

20,900 

9,061 

1 1,356,621 


Tlie forei"n*born white population in 1920 numbered 250,055, con- 
stitntinp; 18*4 per cent, of tlio total population. Of this number 42,oS8 (17 '2 
per cent. ) cjwne from Canada, 34,793 (13-9 per cent.) from Sweden, 30,304 
(12*1 per cent.) from Norway, 22,315 i8*9 per cent) from Germany. 20,806 
(8*3 per cent.) from Kn^dand and 10,813 (4*3 per cent ) froJn Italy. 

There are 18 Indian resei vatioms with a total area (1921) of 2,655 square 
miles, the largest being The Colville, which contains 1,051,488 acres ; and 
a total population (1921) of 8,150. 

The principal cities are Seattle, with a population, according to the census 
of 1920, of 315,312 inhabitants ; Tacoma, 96,965 ; Spokane, 104,437 ; Belling- 
ham, 25,685; Everett, 27,644 ; Walla Walla, 15,503; Yakima, 18,539; 
Aberdeen, 15,337 *, Vancouver, 12,637 ; Hocpriam, 10.058 ; and Olympia, 
the State ca]dtal, 7,795. Of the total ]m}miation in 1920, 55*2 per cent, 
were urban and 0 '5 per cent. Negro. 

The prevailing' forms of religion in the State are Catholic, Methodist, 
Presbyterian, Lutheran, Hapti.st, Disciples, and Congrogationalist. In the 
juiblic schools formal religious teaching, or regular reading from the Bible, is 
not permitted, but irioral training is given and rnoral principles inculcated. 

E«lucation is given free, and compulsory for children from 8 to 15 years of 
age. In 19*22, 2,390 elementary schools had 8,575 teaclierH and were attended 
by 247,212 children, and the 496 bigli schools liad 2,094 teachers and 54,588 
]»upils, the 3 State normal schools had (1921) 141 teachers and 3,805 students. 
The total expenditure for the school year 1922 was 28,571,968 dollars. 

The University of Washington, founded 1861, near Seattle, had, in 1922, 
262 professors and teachers and 5,410 students ; and the C dlege of 
Puget Sound founded in 1903 at Tacoma had 23 profcssois and teachers and 
465 students. The State College at Pullman for .science and agriculture, 
founded 1890, had 164 professors or teachers and 2,212 students. Gonzaga 
College (II. C.), founded 1887, at Spokane, has 70 professors and 721 students ; 
Whitman College (Cong,), founded 1859, at Walla W dla, has 38 professors 
and 449 students. The various private schools of the State had 18,517 
students enrolled. 

Fin8.nce and Defence. — Por the biennium ending September 30, 1922, 


the revenue and expenditure were as follows : — 

Dollars. 

Balance in hand, Oct. 1, 1920 5,657,578 

Keceipts, October 1, 19‘20-8epteml)er 30, 1922 . ^ . 75,671,728 

Total 81,329,306 

Disburscirrents, October 1, 1920-Scptembcr 30, 1922 . 73,020,173 

Balance, September 30, 1922 ! . . . 8,309,133 


The assessed valuation of real property in September 1922, amounted to 
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790,502,410 dollars, and of personal property to 215,585,003 dollars. The 
valuation of railway roads was, 333,610,540 dollars ; electric railways, 
20,841,135 dollars ; tele^£(ra])h, 919,465 dollars. The total bonded debt on 
September 30, 1922, ainountc-l to 12,500,000 dollars. 

The Federal Government lias lar^^e dry do(;ks and naval depot at Bremer- 
ton, on Pu<^et Sound. Garrisons of the regular army are maintained at 
Tacoma, Spokane, Seal tie, Vancouver, and three coast defence jioints at the 
entrance to Pufiet Sound ami one at Bremerton Navy Yard. On June 30, 
1921, tho National Guard consisted of ^138 oflicers and 2,388 enlisted 
men. 

Production and Industry- — Agriculture is successfully pursued in the 
State, not least in the arid region east of the Cascade MountaiiMJ, where there 
are extensive systems ol‘ irrigation. 

In 1920 there were 66,288 farms with^an acreage of 13,244,720, of which 
7,129,343 acres or 53 ‘8 per cent, were ini]>roved land. The total value of 
all farm property in 1020 was 1,0 .7,420,848 dollars, and the value of all 
])rodiiction 227,212,008 dollars. The wheat yield in 1922 was 32,444,000 
Imshels ; barley, 1,813,000 bushels; oats, 7,959,000 bushels: corn, 2,747,000 
bushels. In Paciiic coast region, as well as in tho eastern counties, fruit of 
various sorts is produced in Viist quantities. In 1922, tho domestic animals 
were 214,603 horses, 19,381 mules, 192,900 milch cows, 220,573 other 
cattle, 418,101 sheep and goats, 70,273 swine. The wool-clip in 1921 
amounted to 4,421,000 pounds of wool. Tlie fruit-growing area has 
double] within the last two years, and fruit-canning haM become an in- 
dustry in the State. The national forest-lands of the State had an area 
(1921) of 9,939,712 acres. 

Coal is mined in largo quantities: 2,267,000 short tons in 1921. Other 
mineral products arc gold, silver, and copper. The quarries yielded granite, 
sandstone, marble, and limestone. Cement is ])roduced. Lead and zinc are 
worked ; antimony, arsenic, molybdenum, tungsten, and platinum are 
found. 

Ill 1919 the manufacturing industries had 4,918 establishments with an 
aggregate capital of 574,235,183 dollars; they employed 13,356 salaried 
oillcials who earned 3,0,374,000 dollars ; and 132,928 wage-earners, who 
earned 194,968,000 dollars; they used raw material costing 443,178,000 
dollars, and gave an output valued at 809,622,984 dollars. They are con- 
nected chiefly with the products of the forests, agi’iculture, grazing, fisheries, 
and raining. 

The steam railways within the State had, in 1921, 5,586 miles (main track), 
besides electric railway (1,084 miles in 1021). The princijial railways opera- 
ting in the State are the Northern Pacific Railway Company and subsi<liary 
companies, Great Northern Railway Company, Oregon- Washington Railroad 
and Navigation Comi)aiiy, the Btdlingliam and Northern Railway, the 
Columbia and Puget Sound Railroad Company, the Tacoma Kastern Railroad 
Company and the Spokane and British Colimibia Railroad Company ; the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul Railway ; the Union Pacific, and the 
North Coast RKaihvays each have a terminus at Seattle. 

Steamers ply oi^ tho Columbia and other rivers. Several linos of steamers 
sail regularly to ports on the Pacific coast, to Japan and China, the 
Philippines, and other eastern countries, and to Europe. At the Pugef 
Sound ports tho traffic facilities, both railway and shijTping, are being 
multiplied. • 

In 1921, 48 domestic saving and loan associaUons had 69,4f9 depositors 
with total deposits 23,950,159 dollars, being 402*4 dollars to each depositor, 
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On September 6, 1921, tliere were 429 State and National Banks with 
total depor-its amounting to 414,021,731 dollars. 

There are British Vice-Consuls at Port Townsend, Gray’s Harbour, Port 
Angeles, Seattle and Tacoma. 


Books of Reference. 

Tlci of the State of Washiii;;ton, Olympia, lP-21. 

The Descriptive 8tatisti«’al Information of the State of Washiiii^ton, 01ymi)ia, 1921. 
(>nsus IJullctina. Census of ManufActurca, 1919. Washington, D.C., 1919. 

History «.f tlie Expe«lition under the command of rjowjs an<i Clark, New York, 1893. 
History of the Paeiflo North-West. Portland, Orejion, 1889. 

HawUiorii (Julian). History of Washington. New York, 1 n93. 

IIine« (\l K ), Illustrated History of Washinuton. Chicago, 1893. 

Menny (E.«8. ), Hi.story of the State of Washington. London, 1909. 

Schafer (J.), TIistory of the Pacillc North West. New Yoik, 190r). 

(Hazanl), Idfe of Isaac Ingalls Stevens, lioston, Mas.s., 1000. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Govemment. — 1802, after the state of Virginia had seceded from 
the Union, the electors of the we.stern portion ratilied an ordinaneo pro- 
viding for the formation of a noiv State, whicli was admitted into the Union 
on December 31, 1<^62, under the name of We.st Virginia, and whose first 
government Itcgau on Juno 20, 1803. 

The Legislature consi.sts of the Senate and the House of Delegates. The 
right to vote is given to every citizen (with necessary exceptions) 21 
years of age and resident in the State one year and in the comity sixty days 
prior to the election. The Senate is composed of 30 members elected for a 
term of four years in such a manner tliat half the Senate is renewed 
biennially. The House of Delegates consists of 94 members elected 
biennially. 

Governor. — E. F. Morgan, 1921-25. (10,000 dollars.) 

Secretary of State. — Houston G. Young, 

The State is represented in the Federal Congress by two Scnatois elected 
by popular vote for 6 years and six Hepresentatives cliosen for 2 years, 
for the election of wliom the State is divided into six congressional 
districts. 

For local administration the State is divided into 55 counties. The State 
Capital is Charleston, 


Area, Population, Instruction.— Area, 24,170 square miles, of 
which 148 square mile.s are water area. The population, according to the 
census of 1920, is 1,463,701. Population in four FederaJ census years: — 


Year | 

White 1 

Negro 

Total 

Per sq. i 
mile 1 

Year 

White 1 ] 

Negro 1 

Total 

Per sq. 
mile 

1890 

1900 

730,104 
915, .301 

i 

82,690 

43,499 

762,794 ! 
958,800 1 

Ul-8 

39-9 

1910 

1020 

1,156,940 

1,377,356 

64.173 1 
86,345 i 

1,221,119 

,1,463,701 

60-8 

60-9 


1 Including iLsiatios and Indians 
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In 1920 the 


population by sex and race was ; — 


- i 

White I 

Negro i 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male 

715,869 ! 

47,129 i 

98 , 

4 

763,100 

Female 

661,366 1 

39,216 

16 j 

3 

700,601 

Total . 

1,377,235 i 

86,345 

114 1 

7 1 

1,463,701 


Of tlie total population in 1920, 61,906, or 4*2 percent., were foreign-born 
whites, and of these 3,798 (6*1 per cent.) canie from Germany, 1,469 from 
Ireland, 14,147 (22*9 percent.) from Italy, 3,433 from England, 5,116 (8 3 
])or cent.) from Austria, 6,260 (10*1 per cent) from Hungary, .md 5,799 (9*4 
per cent.) from Poland. Urban poj)u]ation was 25*2 per cent, and tljc Negro 
population 6 *9 per cent, of the whole. , In 1920 the population of the 
principal cities was: Wheeling, 56,208; Huntington, 50,177; Charleston, 
39,608 ; Parker.slmrg, 20 050. 

The most numerous denominations arc Methodists, Baptists, Roman Catho- 
lics, and Presbyterians. Most of the denominations have colleges within the 
State. 

Elementary education is free for all from 6 to 21 years of age, and school 
attendance for 20 weeks aiimially is compulsory for all children between the 
ages of 8 and 14 ycais. The public or free schools are iioii-sectariau. A 
rigid code of moral instruction is enforced, but no sectarian tcacliing is 
permitted. In 1921 tlie 7,480 public elementary schools had 347,841 enrolled 
})Upils and 9.729 toadiers, and 190 public high .schools had 1,237 teachers and 
20,236 pupils. The 6 ])ublic normal schools liad 123 teachers and 2,262 
studentsin 1917. Kx[»cnditare on cducaTion in 1921, 15,638,384 dollars. 

The West Virginia University, founded in 1868, at Morgantown offers 
higher instruction free to all residents of the Stale, and at nominal fees 
to those from other States. In 1922 it had 169 instructors and 34 assistants, 
and 2,118 students (exclusive of summer school and sliort course students 
and extension courses). Bethany College (1841), under the control of the 
Christian Church, has 25 instructors and 396 students. West Virginia 
Wesleyan College (1890), a Methodist institution, has 28 instructors and 
556 students. 


Finance. — The State Fund revenue and expenditure for the yearen<ling 


June 30, 1922, were as follows : — 

Balance, June 30, 1921 
Keceii)ts, 1921-22 


Dolliirs 

2,730,006 

43,516,018 


Total 

Disbursements, 1921 22 


46,245,024 

29,138.829 


Balance, Juno 30, 1922 


17,106,195 


The total bonded indebtedne.ss of the State was 26,143,500 dollars on 
June 30, 1922 Of thi.s amount 11,143,500 dollars were Virginia debt bonds, 
and 15,000,000 dollars were road bonds. , 

The assessed value of real property in 1921 was 879,083,#110 dollars, and 
of personal property, 449,199,758 dollars, tand of public utility property, 
367.786,493 dollars. ^ 

Production and Industry.— In 1920 tlie State hadj ^,289 farms 
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with an area of 9,569,790 acres, of wliich 6,520,308 acres were iniy)roved land. 
The total value of all farm property in 1920 was 496,439,617 dollars. The 
chief aj^ricultural products in 1922 were wheat, 2,760,000 bushels, Indian 
cori), 20,536,000 bushels, oats, 4,600,000 bushels, hay, l,037,b00 tons, and 
potatoes, 4,351.000 bushels. The area under tobacco was 9,000 acres ; the 
yield amounted to 7,125,000 ])Ounds, valued at 1,634,000 dollars. Apples, 
]>ea(di(‘s, plums, and ^Mii[)cs are ^rown. On January 1, 1921, the domestic 
animals wen*, ](S4,000 hoi'ses, 13,000 mules, 245,000 milch cows, 366,000 other 
cattle, 728,000 s}iec[), and 425,060 swine. In 1921, the wool-clip from 
469,000 shoe]) produced 2,300,000 pounds of wool. 

West Virginia has extensive mining and quarrying industries, besides 
erreat rcisourcos iii ])etroleum (8,003,000 barrels in 1921) and natural gas. 
d'he 8: ate rJliks second for mineral ))roduction in the United States. The 
coal area extends over 17,280 square miles, and 71,200,000 short tons was 
the estimated outjiut for 1921. 'Idle quarries ^’'ield sandstone and limestone. 

In the State tlnu'e are important leather industries. Ac(‘oi'ding to the 
e<!nsus of manufactures of 1919, there were in West Virginia 2,785 manii- 
fjicturing estahlislnnents with an aggregate ea[)ital of 339.190,000 dollars, 
enploying 8,12S salaried oflicials who earned 17,686,000 dollars, and 83,086 
wage-earners; wages in the year amo\intod to 101,840,000 dollars. The cost 
of th(‘- raw material used was 270,041,000 dollars, and the value of the 
output was 471,971,000 dollars. 

In August, 1922, there were Avithin the State 6,585 mil6s of steam railway 
(including v.070 miles of sidings), besides 423 miles of electric raihvay track. 
The mors imjtortaut raih'ay systems are the Pennsylvania, the Paltimore 
and Ohio, the Chesapeake and Ohio, tire Kanawha and Michigan, the 
Western Maryland, the Coal and Coke, the Norfolk and Western, the 
Virginian, and the Monongahela Valley. The coal-fields in th(3 west are 
well opened up by the Ohio and its tributaries, which provide some of the 
cheapest means <d‘ coal carriage in the world. 

On Juno 30, 1921 there Avas one mutual savings bank Avith 7,050 
depositors having 2,269,000 dollars to their credit, being 321*75 dollars to 
each d(’positor. 


Books of Reference. 

Tle}H)rts of the A-arious Executive Departments of the State. Charle.stom 
Atkinaon (G. AV, ). Prominent Men of West Virginia tSOO. 

Callahan (J. M.), Semi -Centennial History of West Virginia. 1913.-- New IJistory of 
West Virginia. 1!1 l’2. 

Callahan (M.'iud K.), Evolution of the Constii ntion of West Virginia, 1909. 

Lewis (Vb A.), History of AVest Virginia. 18S9. — West Virginia: It.s History, Natural 
Resources, Industrial Enterpri.ses, and Institutions. Compiled for the Louisiana Pur- 
chnsc Exposition [contains a copious bibliography of the State], Chatleston, W. Va. 
1904, 

Willey (W. P.), An Inside View of the Formation of We.st Virginia. 1901. 


AVISCONSIlf. 

Government. — Wisconsin Avas admitted into the Union on May 29, 1848. 
The legislative power is vested in a Senate and Assembly. The Senate cons sts 
of 33 members elected for a tcrn 4 of four years, one-half (16 or 17 alternately) 
of the members being elected each two yea¥s. The Assembly consists of 100 
members, elected for a term of two years, all of the members being elected at 
the same time. 
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All qualified electors in the district to he represented who have resided 
one year within the State, except members of Congress and office holders 
under the United States, are eligible to the Legislature, Wisconsin has 
universal suffrage for all (utizens over 21 years of age. There is no property 
or educational (piaUfieation. 

Wisconsin is ?-epresonted in Congress by 2 Senators and 11 Representatives. 

Go'cernor . — John J. Blaine, 1923-2.5 (5,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State . — Elmer Hall. • 

The State Capital is Madison ; 1920 census population, 38,378. 

Area and Population. — Area, 56,066 square miles, of which 
810 square mih's ar«' wati'r, exclusive of 2,378 square miles of Tjake Su[»erior 
and 7,500 square miles ot f.ako IMiehigan. 

Census population on January 1, 1920, *2, 632,067. 

T he ]>opulation at the date of each of the Federal censuses was : — 


Ytvnr 

White 

Coloured 

Total 

Per square mile 

isoo 

1,G80 S2S 

12,. 502 

1,693,330 

30*6 

1900 

' 2.057,01 1 

11.131 i 

2,069 012 

t 37*4 

lOlO 

! 2,320,557) 

13,30.5 

2,333,800 

42-2 

10 '20 

i 2,616,938 

1 

15,129 

2,632,007 

47-6 


In 1920 the population by sex and race was : - 



White 

j Negro 

Asiatic 

1 Indian 

Total 

Male . 

1,348,522 

1 2.90.5 

281 

4,950 

. 1,356,718 

Female 

1,268, 41 

1 2,236 

36 

4,661 

1,275,349 

Total . 

2,016 038 1 

.■>,201 

317 

9,611 

2,032,067 


The foreign-born white population in 1920 numbered 460,128, repre- 
senting 17*5 per cent, of the total population of the State. Of these 
19,331 were Canadian, 10,834 English, 151,250 (32 9 per cent.) German, 
7,809 Irish, 45,433 Norwegian, 22,896 Swedish, and 11,187 Italian. The 
Indian reservations are (1921) 404 square miles in extent and have a 
pojmlation of 10,404 Indians. 

According to the census of January 1, 1920, the population of the cities 
was as follows : — 


Cities 

Pop. 

Cities 

1 Pop. 

! Cities 

Pop. 

Milwaukee 

457,147 

1 Sheboygan . 

: 30,955 

Jane.sville 

18,293 

Racine . . 

58,593 

! Lacrosse. 

30,421 

Manitowoc . 

17,663 

Kenosha . . 

40,472 

1 Fond du Lac. 

23,427 

West Allis . 

13,745 

Superior . , 

39,671 

Beloit . . . 

21,284 

Marinej:tc. . 

13,610 

Madison 

38,378 

Eau Claire . 

f20,906 

Waukesha . 

12,558 

Oshkosh . . 

33,162 

j Appleton . . 

Wau.sau . . 

19,561 

18,661 

Stevens Point 

11,371 

Green Bay . j 

31 017 

Ashland . 

11,834 
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Of the total population in 1920, 47*3 percent, were urban and 0*2 per 
cent. Negro. 

The chief religious bodies are : Roman Catholic, Lutheran, Methodist, 
Congregatiormlist, Baptist, Presbyterian, Christian Science, Unitarian, and 
Seventh Day Ad vciitist. 

Education. — Sdiool attendance is conipiilsory for all children between 
the ages of 7 and 14 years, in cities for the entire school year, and in towns 
and villages for 6 months a year. “Where industrial or continuation schools 
arc established, children between 14 and 17 who are regularly employed must 
attend such schools 8 hours per week. In 1920-21 the elementary schools 
had 14,326 teachers, and 41 7,589 enrolled pupils, the 405 ])ublichigh schools 
had 3,309 teAchers and 64,149 pupils. The 9 State normal schools l ad 359 
tcacliers and 4,117 students. 

The University of Wisconsin at Madison was established in 1848. It had, 
in 1922, 885 professors and instructors and 7,756 students. Instruction 
by correspondenco was inti educed in 1911, and in 1919-20 gave instruction 
to 15,554 students. A score of )»rivate colleges ami academies have from 12 
to 80 professors and instructors, with from 150 to 2,000 students. 

The total expenditure for (dementary, high ami normal schools in 1920-21 
was 43,692,484 dollars. 

Finance and Fefence. — F'or the year ended Jni.e 30,1920, the leceipts 
and dishnrsemeiits of the State Government were to the following amounts: — 


Dollars 

Balance June 30, 1919 ..... 7,558,647 

Receipts for year, 1919- 20 . .... 52,083,550 


Total ... ... 59,642,206 ’ 

Disbursements for year 1919 20 ... 48,047,486 

Balance Juno 30, 1920 .... 11,594,720 


On June 30, 1920, the bonded debt of the State amounted to 2,160,291 
dollars. 

On September 30, 1920, the assessed valuation of all property in the 
State was 4,570,698,530 dollars, of wliicli 3,565,811,448 was on real estate 
and 1,004,887,082 on personal property. 

The National Guard on June 30, 1921, consisted of 316 ofllcers and 5,497 
enlisted men. 

Production, Industry, Coimnunications.-- Wisconsin is very largely 
an agricultural State. In 1920 the farms numbered 189,295, with a total area 
of 22,148,223 acres, of which 12,452,216 acres were improved land. The 
value of all farm property in 1920 was 2,677,282,997 dollars. There 
are over 2,000 new settlers annually. The chief crops are wheat, maize and 
other cereals, potatoes, sugar-beets, gra.ssos, fruit and tobacco. The yield of 
maize in 1922 was 98,300,000 bushels ; of wheat, 8,006,000 bushels ; of oats, 
^101,558,000 biisliels ; of barley, 14,222,000 bushels, rye and buckwheat being 
also grown. The jield of potatoes was 40,672,000 bushels ; of liay, 5,553,000 
tons. The area under tobacco.- (1922) was 40,000 acres; the yield wais 
45,600,000 pounds. Fruits (large and smal’}) arc extensively cultivated. On 
January 1, 1921, the live-stock consisted of 674,000 horses, 3,000 mules, 
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1.828.000 milch cows, 1,478,000 other cattle, 632,000 sheep, and 2,286,000 
swine. The wool-clip in 1921 amounted to 2,818,000 pounds of wool. 

Zinc is the chief mineral product. Others are iron ore, pig-iron, granite, 
limestone and sandstone, natural rock cement, gi’aphite, and mineral waters. 

In 1919, when the last industrial census was taken, Wisconsin was the 
seventeenth state in the value of manufactured products. At that time there 
were 10,393 manufacturing establishments, with 263,949 wage eaniers, 

1.371.729.000 dollars capital emploja'd, 288, 441,000 dollars paid in wages 
and 1,127,275,000 dollars for materials. ‘ The value of the manufactured 
product was 1,840,984,000 dollars. 

On Jan. 1, 1921, there were 23,000 employers under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, with 400,000 employees, wliile the value of the manufactufed 
product ill 1920 exceeded 1,700,000,000 dollars. * 

At the lake ports the shijmicnts consist of grain and flour, coal, lumber, ore 
and (at Manitowoc, Milwaukee, Racine and Shetoygan) manufactured articles. 
There is, besides, at Milwaukee, a heavy passenger traffic. 

In 1921 there were 7,553 miles of railroads operated in the State besides 
761 miles of electric railway track. The leading railway lines are the Chicago 
and Nortli -western, the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul, the Chicago, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha and Minneapolis, St. Paul and Sault Ste. 
Marie. In 1919 there were 494 telephone companies wdth 144,097 miles of 
wire and 338,110 subscribers. 

There are in the State 77,280 miles of road of all classes, of which 20,000 
miles are improved by gravel, macadam, or other surface. There are 7,500 
miles on the State trunk highway system on which from 7,000,000 to 
10,000,000 dollars is spent annually for permanent construction. 

On Jan. 1, 1921, there were 147 national banks with 22,495,000 dollars 
cajutal and 9,894,000 surplus, with 355,627,000 dollars in resources. 
On November 15, 1920, there were 836 State hanks with 32,070,700 dollars 
capital, 11,251,654 dollars surplus, and 520,502,972 dollars in resources. 


Books of Reference. 

Reports of the various Administrative Departments, 

Wincou.siii Blue Book. Published bi-aiinnally. 

Fitzpatrick, Budget- Making in a Democracy. New York, liilO. 

Howe, Wisconsin: an Experiment in J>emocracy. New York, 1912. 

La Follette, Autobiography: a Personal Narrative of Political Experience. Madison, 
191S. 

McCarthy, Wisconsin Idea. New York, 1912. 

Phelan, Financial History of Wiscon.sin. University of Wisconsin, 1908. 

Thwaites, Wiscon.sin in Three Centuries. New York, lUO.'i 

Whitbeek, Geography and Industries of Wi.sconsin. Wisconsin Geological and Natural 
History Survey, 1913. 


WYOMING. 

Government. — Wyoming was admitted into the Unk)u on July 10, 
1890. The Legislature consist* of a Senate of 26 members, elected for 
four years (about one-half retiring every two years), and a House of 
Representatives of 64 members elected for two years. 
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Tho suU'ra^e extends to all citizens, male and female, who can read, and 
who are registered as voters and have resided in the State one year and in tho 
county 60 days next ])receding the election. 

Governor. — W. Ih Ross, 1923-1927 (6,000 dollars). 

Secretary of State. — William E. Chaplin. 

The capital is Cheyenne. 

Area, Population, Instruction. —Area, 97,914 square miles, of which 
320 s(juare miles are water. Of tho total, about 3,300 square miles arc com- 
prised within the Ycillowstone National Park, which since 1872 has been 
reserved for public uses. 

Census population on January 1, 1920, 194,402. 

The Federal census results since 1890 show the [)o[nilalion to have been 
as follows : — 


Years 

WJiite 

Col- 

oured 

Total 

L*cr s(i. 
mile 

Years j 

White , 

CoU 

ourod 

Total 

Per sfj. 
mile 

1890 

'59,3'24 

i 3,281 

82,555 

0*6 ' 

' 1910 i 

140,318 

5,617 

145,005 

1-5 

1900 

.89,051 

1 3,480 

|92,531 

0*9 

19*20 

190,140 

4,256 

1.94,402 

2'0 


In 1920 the population according to sex and race was : — 


- 


1 White 1 

j Negro 

i 

! Asiatic j 

Inlian 

; Total 

Male . 


107,. 001 

S('»3 1 

1 l, 2 s 0 

715 

: 110,35!> 

Female. 


82,045 

512 

j 2.‘»8 ! 

028 

81,043 

Total . 

• 

100,1*10 

1,375 

' 1 

J ,538 

1,313 

101,102 


I 


In 1910 the foreign-born white population numbered 27,118, or 18*6 per 
per cent, of the total poimlation of the State. In 1920 the foreign-born 
white population numbered 25,255 (or 13*0 per cent, of tho total), of whom 
2,292 were Oermans, 2,505 English (9-9 per cent.), 1,438 Canadians, 1,236 
Greek, 956 Irish, 1,948 Italians, 1,439 Scotch, and 2,042 Swedish. 

The Indian reservation within the State has (1921) an area of 2,901 
square miles, and a po(>ulation of 1,764. 

Of the total population in 1920, 29*5 percent, were urban, and 0*7 per 
cent. Negro. The largest towns are Cheyeiiiio (capital) with 13,829 inhabi- 
tants, according to the censuis of 1920 ; Casper, with 11,447 ; Sheridan, 
with 9,175 ; Kock Springs, with 6,456 ; baramio with 6,301. 

The religious bodies with the most numerous membership are the Roman 
Catholic, Mormon, Protestant E])iscopal, Methodists, and Presbyterians. 

In October, 1920, the 1,477 public schools had 150 male and 1,800 female 
teachers, and 43,077 enrolled pupils (21,376 boys and 21/701 girls); the 88 
high schools had 282 teachers and 4,476 pupils (1,841 boys and 2,635 
girls). Teachers are trained in the normal school which is carried on in 
connection with the University of Wyoming, at Laramie, where there is also 
an agricultural college. This University was^founded in 1887 and in 1921-22 
had 60 professors and instructors and 548 students. Expenditure on 
education in the school year 1919-20 >vas 4,173,828 dollars. 
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Finance and Defence. — The cash receipts and disbursements of the 
State (exclusive of trust funds) for the biennium ending September 30, 1922, 
are given as follows : — 


Balance, October 1, 1920 . 


Dollars 

2,120,348 

Receipts for 1920-22 


21,242,283 

Total 


23,362,631 

Disbursements 1920-22 


IS, 070, 530 

Ikilanee, Sept. 30, 1922 


5,292,101 


On September 30, 1 922 tlic bonded <lt;bt amounted to 3,vS0l‘', 000 dollars, 
and tiie assessed value of prop(*rty in the State in 1921 to 438,272,300 dollai'vS. 

The National Guard on Juno 30, 1921, consisted of 24 ollicers and 363 
enlisted men. 


Production and Industry. — Wyoming is semi-arid and agriculture is 
earned on by irrigation and by “ dry farming.” Iriigation is being carried 
out on a large scale. In 1921 there were 15,748 farms, with a total 
area ot ll;809,3r)l acres, of which 2,102,005 acres were improved land. The 
total value of all farm property in 1920 was 334,410,590 dollars. 8uch crops 
as are grown consist of vegetables, cereals, and fruits. About one half the 
State is well fitted for grazing and for sheep runs. Tlie wool-elij) (1921) 
yielded 21,500,000 pounds of wool. The domestic animals on January 1st, 
1921, were 189,000 horses, 80,000 milch cows and 720,000 other cattle, 

3.250.000 sheep, ami 57,000 swine. 

Ill 1921, 8,677,978 acres in the State were covered with timber. The 
State has numerous tish hatcheries which stock the streams with trout, and 
also possesses the largest elk herds in the world. 

Wyoming is largely a coal-producing State. I'ho output of coal in 1921 
was estimated at 7,400,000 .short tons. Otlier mineral products arc copper, 
gold, and gypsum. The cpiarries yield limestone and sandstone, besides 
phosphate rock. The output of petroleum was 19,221,800 barrels in 1921. 

Manufactures are mostly confined to ])roduction lor local consumption. 
In 1919 (according to Federal census re.sults), the State had 576 industrial 
establishments; the capital invested in maniifaeturing industries wa.s 

82.288.000 dollars, the wage-earners numbered 6,631, wages paid amounted 
to 11,189,000 dollars, the materials used cost 42,251,000 dollars, and the 
output amounted to 81,445,000 dollars. 

Wyoming has no navigable rivers. In 1921, tlie steam railways in the 
State had a length of 1,930 miles, the LInion Pacific, the Chicago, Burlington 
and Quincy, and the Chicago and North-Western railways being the principal 
lines. There arc also 22 miles of cl^tric railway. 

The system of stage route transportation is still common. 

On June 30, 1921, there were in the State 3 savings banks whose 
deposits amounted to 1,706,000 dollars, number of depositors, 4,087, average 
to each depositor 41f *42 dollars. 
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OUTLYISG TEREITORIES. 


ALASKA. 

Government. — Alaska was purchased hy the United States from Russia 
under the treaty of March 30, 1867, the purchase price having been 7,200,000 
dollars. The Governor is appointed by the President of the United States 
for 4 years, and is assisted by a Surveyor-General, who is ex-ojjicio Secre- 
tary of the 'ferritory, and other officials. 

By Act of Congress approved August 24, 1912, Alaska became a Territory, 
with a legislative assembly consisting of 8 senators and 16 representatives. 
Congress reserved to itself the right to legislate on certain subjects, so that 
the Territory is now governed conjointly by Congress at Washington and by 
its local legislative assembly. The lirst scs.^ion of the legislature convened 
at Juneau, the capital, on March 3, 1913, and continued iii session 60 days. 
Regular sessions are held biennially. Special sessions may be called by the 
governor. 

Governor — Scott C. Bone, 1921-25 (7,000 dollars). 

Area and Population. — Tlio area of the territory is 690,884 square 
miles, and the census population from 1890 to 1920 is shown as follows : — 


Year 

1 

Population 

j Per Bq, Mile | 

Year 

1 Population 

Per Sq. Mile 

1890 

82,052 

( 11 

1 0-05 j! 

1910 

64,356 

0*1 

1900 

63,592 

0-1 

1920 

55,036 

0-1 


Of the population in 1920, 34,539 were males and 20,497 females ; 27,883 
were whites and 26,658 were Indians, 56 Chinese, 312 Japanese, and 128 
Negroes. About 20,000 people, employed in mines, canneries, and railway 
construction, spend a few months a year in Alaska, but these are not included 
in the enumeration. 

The largest town is Juneau, the seat of Government, which had (census 
of 1920) a populatiou of 3,068 ; the secoi^ largest is Ketchikan with a popu- 
lation of 2,458 ; other towns are Anchorage, 1,856; Sitka, 1,175 ; Fairbanks, 
1,156 ; Cordova, 965 ; Douglas, 919 ; Petersburg, 879 ; Nome, 852 ; Wrangell, 
821 ; and Seward, 652. There are altogether 17 incorporated towns. 

Instruction, Justice. — In Alaska many religious mfssions are at work, 
Representing very diverse denominations : Russian Orthodox, Roman Catholic, 
Episcopalian, P^vesbyterian, Methodist, Baptist, Congregational and others. 

For the fiscal year ended Junj 30, 1922, there were 68 schools in Alaska 
with 3,608 enrolled pupils and 165 teachers. Total cost of instruction, 
365,929 doliara. In 1920, 24*8 per cent. (26 '5 per cent, in 1910) were 
illiterate. 
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For the administration of justice the territory is constituted as a judicial 
district with 4 subdivisions and 4 courts. 


FinaUCO. — In the territory of Alaska there is no provision for taxation 
of real or personal property, except in municipalities where real estate and 
personal property may be taxed 2 per cent, for municipal purposes only. The 
revenues are derived from licences to conduct businesses, a long list of 
which, with the cost of the respective lice^nces, is prescribed by law. 

For the year ended December 31, 1921, the revenue and expenditure were 
as follows : — 


Balance January 1, 1921. 
Receipts, 1921 


Total . 
Disbursements, 1921 

Balance December 31, 1921 
The Territory has no funded debt. 


Dollars. 

316,171 

663,474 


879,645 

680,312 

199,333 


Production and Industry. — lu some parts of the territory the climate 
during the brief summer is not unsuitable for agricultural operations. There 
are agricultural experimental stations which are giving valuable demonstra- 
tions. In 1920 there were 364 farms with a total area of 90, 652 acres, of 
which 5,736 acres was improved land. Total value of all farm property in 
1920 was 1,808,641 dollars. Reindeer have been introduced from 8tberia, 
and the industry is thiiving. There were (in 1920) 92,823 reindeer in the 
country, valued at 2,238,562 dollars. 

There are considerable timber resources, mostly of the spruce, hemlock 
and red and yellow cedar sort. The National forests in Alaska (June 80, 
1921) had an area of 20,579,336 acres. In 1919 there were 147 industrial 
establishments, employing a total of 77,316 persons (6,575 wage-earners), 
having a capital of 64,949,000 dollar.s. The pulp manufacturing industry is 
becoming e>tablislied, spruce being suitable lor the purpose and abounding 
in largo (quantities. 

The chief industries are seal and salmon fisheries, and mining The aea- 
lisheries of the Pribilof Islands are under the charge of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Commerce. In 1921 the seal herd contained 581,453 animals. 

The salmon fisheries are very valuable, and Government has provided for 
their preservation by securing legislative enactments for the construction 
and maintenance of hatcheries. The catch of salmon in 1921 totalled 
37,905,591 (65,080,539 in 1920), pid was valued at 20,986,584 dollars 
In 1921 the salmon canneries employed 12,986 men. The capital invchted 
was 33,246,292 dollars. Halibut, cod, herring, and whales are also caught, 
the herring and whales for the manufacture ot oil and manure. In the 
fisheries in 1921 thsre were employed 15,070 persons. Total value of fish 
products in 1920, 41,492.124 dollars; in 1921, 24,085,867 dollars. 

Gold is worked in South-East Alaska, where a low-grade ore is found ; in 
the interior on the Yukon river ; and at Nome and other places on the west 
coast. The output of gold in 1921 was £166,927 fine ounces, valued at 
7,998,500 . dollars ; of silver 7ff3,999 fine ounces, valued at 753,999 
dollars; and of copper, 76,808,114 pounds, valued at 7,854,4*96 dollars. 
From 1880, when gold first began to be mined in Alaska, until 1921, 

^ O tr 
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15,806,883 fine ounces have been produced, valued at 318,798,734 dollars. 
Tin ore deposits near Cape Prince of Wales are of a high grade ; lead is 
l)roduced ; coal is worked ; petroleum, gypsum, and marble arc found. 
Total value of mineral output in 1921, 17,004,124 dollars ; in 1920, 23,303,757 
dollars. 

Commerce and Communications.— The value of the dumeatic mer- 
chandise shi})ped from the United States to x\laska in the year ending 
December 31, 1921, amounted to 6,^), 9.54, 506 dollars, and from Alaska to the 
United States 63,541,3^1 dollars, besides gold ore and bullion. In the calendar 
year 1920, 1,191 vessels of 450,034 tons entered the ])orts of Alaska in 
domestic trade, and 1,620 of 467,300 tons cleared. The chief ports of 
shipment of the United States to Alaska are on Puget Sound, 

There is a railway of 112 miles from Skagway to the town of Wliite Horse 
(in the Canadian Yukon region) ; thence transport is by coach or, in summer, 
by steamer. The Copper River ami North Western Railway completed its 
line (standard gauge) from Cordova to Kennecott, a distance of 197 miles, in 
1911. In 1915 the route for the Alaska railroad was decided upon, to run 
from Seward to Fairbanks, a distance of 471 miles (509 miles with branches). 
The whole of this is now open to passenger and freight traffic. The Alaskan 
towns are connected with the United States ,and with Canada by telegraph. 
There are about 140 post-offices and good mail services in the territory. 
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HAWAII 

The Hawaiiau Islands lie in the North Pacific Ocean, between 18® 54' 
and 20® 14' north latitude, and 154® 48' and 160® 13' west longitude. They 
are about 2,020 miles south-west of San Francisco, and are in the line of 
steamer travel between Victoris; B.C., and Australia and New Zealand. 

Goverjament. — The Hawaiian or Sandwich Islands formed during the 
greater part of the nineteenth century an independent kingdom, but in 1893 
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the reining Queen, Liliuokalani (died November 11, 1917), was deposed and 
a provisional government formed; in 1894 a Republic was proclaimed, and 
in accordance with a resolution of Congress of July 7, 1898, the Islands were 
on August 12, 1898, formally annexed to the United States. On June 14, 
1900, they were constituted as the Territory of Hawaii. The Organic Act 
has since been amended several times. There is a Legislature of two Houses, 
a Senate of 15 meniber-^ elected for four years, and a House of Representatives 
of 30 members elected for two years. Sessions, limited to 60 days, are held 
biennially. The Goveinor and Secretary^ are ap])ointed for four years by 
the President of the United States. 

Governor. — \V. R. Farrington, 1921-1926 (10,000 dollars). 

Secretary. — Raymond C. Brown. • 

The Territory is represented in Congress by a delegate elected biennially. 

Area and Population. — The total area of the islands is 6,449 square 
miles. The jjriiicijial islands of the group are Hawaii, 4,016; Maui, 728 ,* 
Oahu, 693 ; Kauai, 547 ; Molokai, 261 ; Lanai, 139 ; Niihaii, 97 ; Ka- 
hoolawe, 69. According to the census taken on April 15, 1910, the total 
population of the islands numbered 191,909, an increase of 37,908, or 24*61 
])er cent, since 1900. The average number of persons to the square mile in 
1910 was 29*75. The Capital, Honolulu, in the Island of Oahu, had 83,327 
inhabitants on January 1, 1920. 

Population on January 1, 1920 (U.S. (’onsus), 255,912 (151,146 males). 

The estimated number of Hawaiians on June 30, 1922, was 21,738, and 
18,868 part- Hawaiians. There are estimated to be 22,745 Chinese, 117,047 
Japanese, 26,093 Portuguese, 30,763 Filipinos, 6,329 Porto Ricans, 2,120 
Spanish, 32,763 Americans, British. German, and Russian, 5,486 Korean, 
586 all others. Total estimated, 284,538. 

Religion and Instruction. — Nearly all the natives are Christians. 
There is an Anglican bisliop at Honolulu ; also a Roman Catholic bishop, and 
ministers of various denomiuation.s. 

Elementary education has always been free. The language in general use 
in schools is English, In 1922, there were 173 public schools with 1,431 
teachers and 44,393 enrolled pujuls ; also 63 private schools with 436 teachers 
and 8,068 enrolled pupils. Of the pupils in public schools in 1922, 
10,523 were Hawaiian or part- Hawaiian, 6,838 Portuguese, 28,906 Asiatics, 
2,682 Anglo-Saxon, 3,512 others. In Hawaii there are, besides, a normal 
and training school, a reformatory industrial school for boys and one for 
girls, a territorial trading school, and a school for the deaf and blind ; also 
a territorial University. 

JustiC6. — Hawaii has a supreme court, circuit courts, district courts 
and a land registration court. The circuit judges sit also as juvenile courts. 
The judges of the supreme and circuit courts are appointed by the United 
states President ; tile district magistrates by the Chief Justice of Hawaii, 
There is also a United States District Court, the judges of which are appointed 
by the President. 

Finance, Defence. — Revenu#^ is derived mainly from taxation of real 
and personal property, income and inheritance taxes, licences, laud sales and 
leases, waterworks and road, school and x^oU taxes. For the year ending 

• ? u 2 
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June 30, 1922, the receipts and disbursements were to the following 
amounts : — 


Balance June 30, 1921 . 

Keceipts, 1921-22 .... 
Transfers from other accounts 

• Dollars 

. 4,392,557 

. 9,270,698 

461,991 

Dollars 

Expenditures .... 

Transfers to other accounts 

7,483,230 

461,991 

14,12.5,246 



7,945,221 

Net cash, June 30, 1922 . 


. 6,180,025 


On Juno 30, 1 922, tlie bonded debt ainouiitcd to 14,049,000 dollars. In 
1922 tl;c assessed value of property was 271,662,484 dollars, a decrease of 
14,895,048 dollars over the previous year. 

On June 30, 1922, the Hawaiian National Guard contained 1,203 men, and 
62 ofliccis. The B'eileral Government, with a view to the protection of the 
Pacific coast and the control of the Panama Canal, has expended money 
for the construction of extensive military works at Pearl Harbour, about 7 
miles from Honolulu, and at Honolulu and other places on the island of 
Oahu. The dry dock at Pearl Harbour (Oahu) naval station was officially 
opened on August 21, 1919. 

Production and Commerec.—The islands are to a great extent 
mountainous and volcanic, but the soil is highly fertile and productive. 
In 1920 there were 6,284 farms with an acreage of 2,702,245, of which 
435,242 acres wore improved land. Total value of all farm property in 
1920 was 151,129,085 dollars. Sugar and [»ine-aj)])les are the staple 
industries, while coflee, honey, hides, sisal, bananas, rice, wool, tobacco, 
and cotton are also exported. In 1921 the sugar produced amounted 
to 521,579 tons. 'rbo sugar plantations are extensively supplied with 
irrigation canals. The forest reserves in the Territory now number 47, 
aggregating 817,109 acres, and other reserves are contemplated. At the 
close of the year there wme 989 domestic corporations in operation, with a 
total cajutal of 203,023,648 dollars. 

For the year ended March 31, 1922, the imports amounted to 64,042,740 
dollars, and the exports to 72,748,243 dollars. The shipments of merchandise 
from the Guited States to Hawaii for the year ending June 30, 1922, amounted 
to 66,223,067 dollars, and those from Hawaii to the United States to 
71,615,805 dollars, of which 47,411,894 dollars was for sugar, 20,874,127 
dollars for fruits, 561,785 dollars for coffee, and 50,583 dollars for rice. 
The imports from the United Kingdom in the same period totalled 271,242 
dollar.s, and the expoits to the United Kingdom, 928,312 dollars. 

Shipping and Communications.— The liarborr of Honolulu has 

been enlarged and dredged to a depth that will admit the largest steamers 
afloat. At Hilo Bay. on the east side of Hawaii Islaml, the construction of 
a breakwater hos now been completed, Hilo being an important jdace for the 
shipment of sugar. At Kahuhu, the principal port on the Island of Maui, 
the construction of a breakwater has been comiilcted and dredging of the 
harbour has been finished. Many lighthouses have been constructed in recent 
years. 
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Several lines of steamers connect the islands with the United States, 
Canada, Australia, the Philippines, China, and Japan. In the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1922, 932 vessels of 6,090,145 tons entered ports of the 
islands. An inter-island steam navigation company with 12 small steamers 
provides communication "between the diflerent islands. There are about 969 
miles of railway in the islands, including 667 miles of plantation railways. 
There are telephones on the islands of Oahu, Maui, Hawaii, Kauai, and 
Molokai. Honolulu is lighted by electricy;y and has lines of electric tram- 
ways. Wireless telegraphy is in operation between the islands for commercial 
purposes and for communication with vessels at sea and with the Pacific 
coast, and also with Japan. Hawaii is connected by cable with both shores 
of the Pacific. ^ 

British Consul for the Territory of Hawaii. — W. M. Koyds. 
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PORTO RICO. 

Q-OVemment. — Porto Rico, by the treaty of December 10, 1898, was ceded 
by Spain to the United States. Its coii.stitutiou is determined by the 
‘Organic Act* of Congress (1917), known as the ‘Jones Act,* the main 
features of which are the granting of American Citizenship to the people of 
Porto Rico, the separation of iho legislative and executive functions, exten- 
sion of the appointive^ judiciary system and an elective senate. Porto Rico 
has representative government, the franchise -being restricted to citizens of 
the United States twenty-one years of age or over, residence (one year) and 
such additional (qualifications as may be prescribed by the Xi<'gislature of 
Porto Rico, but no property qualification may be imposed. The executive 
power resides in a Governor appoinfed by the President of the United States. 
The legislative functions arc vested in a legislature which consiits of two 
elective houses : the Senate, composed of 19 members (2 from each of the 7 
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senatorial districts and 5 senators at large), and the House of Representatives, 
composed of 39 members (1 from each of the 85 representative districts and 4 
elected at larg^*). Porto Rico is represented in Congress by a Resident 
Commissioner to the United States elected by the people for a term of four 
years. 

There arc six heads of departments, who form a Council to the Governor, 
known as the Executive Council. The essential features of the United 
States civil service have been ineorporateii into a local law by the Legis- 
lature. The judiciary comprises an Attorney General and staff and a United 
States court appointed by the President ; a Supreme Court of 5 members 
also appointed by the President; 8 'District Courts appointed by the 
Governor ; ,and 36 municipal courts, the judges and officials of which, as 
well as the 55 justices of the peace, arc appointed by the Governor. 

Governor. — E. Mont Kcily (10,000 dollars). 

h'xccutive Secretary. — E. J. Saldana. 

Area, Population and Instruction. —The island has an area of 
0,435 square miles. The population in 1920 was 1,299,809 or .^78 4 per 
sq. mile. During the decade elapsed since the census of 1910, the total 
population inc eased by 16*3 per cent. The distribution of the population 
according to colour, in 1920, was as follows: — AVhite, 948,709 ; black, 
49,246 ; mulatto, 301,816 ; Chinese, 32 ; Japanese, 4 ; all other (Pliilippino 
and Hindu), 2. The corresjionding figures for 1910 were : White, 732,555 ; 
black, 50,245 ; mulatto, 335,192; Chinese, 12; Japanese, 8. During the 
decade the white population increased by 29*5 per cent., while the black 
population decreased by 2 per cent., and the mulatto by 10 per eont. 

Chief towns, San Juan, 71,443 inhabitants (1920) ; Ponce, 41,912 ; 
Mayaguez, 19,124. Of the working population, 63 per cent, are engaged 
in agriculture, fisheries, and mining ; 21 per cent, in domestic and personal 
service ; 8 per cent, in manufacturing industries ; 8 per cent, in trade and 
transportation. In 1920 the percentage of illiteracy was 65 '0. 

In 1899 the school system was reorganised and education was made 
compulsory. In 1922 there were 3,642 class-rooms in 2,205 school-buildings, 
with 226,171 pupils enrolled ; and a wcll-distrihutcd system of night schools 
and kindergartens. There are also a number of private schools. The 
University of Porto Rico, established in Rio Piedras, 7 miles from San Juan, 
is open to both men and women. 

Finance. — Revenues are derived from customs and excise, from the 
general property tax, a collateral inheritance tax, taxes on incomes, on 
insurance companies and f»nm various licences and fees. Receipts and dis- 
bursements for the year ending June 30, 1922: — 

Dollars. 

Balance, July 1, 1921 1,354,397 

Receipts, 1921-22 12,080,331 

Total . 13,434.728 

Disbursements, 1921-22 ‘ 12,.'i35,]40 

Balance, July 1, 1922 899,588 

O 

The a8.sessed value of prdperty on June 30, 1921, was 303.200,678 
dollars. The total outstainling bmidcd indebtedness is 11,895,000 dollars. 

The police force consists of about 700 men, and the military force of 

about 3,000. 
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Production, Industry and Commerce.— The cultivated land in 1920 
was divided into 41,078 holdings, having a total area of 2,022,404 acres, 
of which 1,303,547 acres was improved land. Total value of all farm 
property in 1920 was 179,392,511 dollars. The chief products of the island 
are sugar, tobacco, coffee, pineapples, grape fruit, oranges, and other tropical 
fruits, sea island cotton, textile fibres, bat guano, phosphate, and vegetables, 
and the principal industries arc manufactures of cigars, cigarettes, hats, 
embroideries, drawn-work, &c. Sugar crops for three years : 1920, 485,070 
tons; 1921, 490,000 tons; 1922, 408,3.‘?5 tons. Sugar exported in 1922 
amounted to 48^,888 tons, valued at 40,820,333 dollars, being over 55 per 
cent, of all products exported. In 1922, 140,504,000 cigars were exported. 
Over 22,000,000 pounds of leaf and scrap tobacco, valued at 9,002,767 dollars, 
were ex]>orted in 1922 Coffee decreased fron) 26,731,648 ponilds, valued at 
5,3.52,924 dollars, in 1921, to 23,402,127 pounds, valued at 4,316,859 dollars, 
in 1922. Orange exports amounted to 926,329 dollars ; fresh pineapples to 
600,403 dollars; canned pincap])les to 71,228 dollars; grape fruit, a 
comparatively new product (7,586 dollars in 1907). amounted to 1,102,020 
dollars, while coconuts amounted to 489,657 dollars. In 1920 there were 
619 industrial establishments in Porto Rico, employing 18,454 persons (15,985 
wage-earners), having a total capital of 84,151,310 dollars, with an output 
valued at 85,506,834 dollars. There is no established mining enterprise, but 
gold, silver, iron, copper, bismuth, tin, mercury, platinum and nickel are 
found in the island. There are very productive salt works. 

In 1922 the imports into Porto Rico amounted to 64,175,149 dollars 
(United States merchandise amounting to 57,400,028 dollars, foreign 
merchandise to 6,77.5,121 dollars). The exports in the same year were 
valued at 72,172,571 dollars (66,229,771 dollars to the United States, and 
5,942,800 dollars to foreign countries). 

Shipping and Communications.—In 1921-22, 2,592 American and 
foreign vessels of 6,907,646 tons entered Porto Rico from the United States 
and foreign countries. The harbour of San Juan, the chief port, and naval 
station proper, is being improved to have an entrance 600 yards wide and 30 
feet deep. 

There arc over 1,100 miles of road in the Island, and about 339 miles of 
railway. The railway sy^ste^n connects towns on the west coast and now almost 
encircles the Island, and penetrates the interior. A line is operated from 
Rio Piedras to Oaguas inland. Extensions of existing lines are being under- 
taken, and a new line across the Island, with many branches, is projected. 
There are 1,848 miles of postal (government) telephone and telegraph wire. 
There are 91 post offices, and 77 telegraph stations. 

The Porto Rican island of Vieques, 13 miles to the east, is about 21 miles 
long and 6 miles broad, and has about 10,000 inhabitants, who grow sugar 
and rear cattle. Like Porto Rico, the island of Vieques is fertile and healthy. 

The island of Culebra, between Porto Rico an«l St. Thomas, has a good 
harbour. 

Acting British ^Arthur II. Noble. 

\ 
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Annual Reports, Governor of Porto Rico. 
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Monthlf Summ»ry of Financd and Commerce of the United States. Washington. 
Dinvfiddie (W.), Puerto Rico. London, 1899. 

Fi$ke{A. K.), History of fhe Islaiidsof the West Indian Archipelago. Nevr York, 1899, 
Hill (R, T.). Cuba and Porto Rico. London, 1898. 

Letilie'sOfhcia} History of the Spanish-Aiuerican War. Washington, 1899. 

Jlforrii(R.), Our Island Empire. Philadelphia, 1899. 

06«r (F. A.), Puerto Rico and its Resources. New York, 1899, 


VIEGIH ISLANDS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Governijient. — The Virgin Islands of the United States, formerly 
known as the Danish West Indies, were purchased by the United States 
from Denmark, for 25,000,000 dollars, in a treaty ratified by Denmark 
December 22, 1916, ratified by the President of the United States January 17, 
1917, and proclaimed January 25, 1917. Under an Act of Congress, approved 
March 8, 1917, known as the Organic Act, all military, civil, and jmlicial 
pow« rs necessary to govern the islands were vested in a Governor, appointed 
by the President of the United States, by and with the advice of the Senate ; 
and all laws, in so far as compatible with the changed sovereignty, as set 
forth in the Danish code of laws dated April 6, 1906, were continued in force 
and eflfect until Congress shall provide otherwise. Tax and Customs laws 
were likewise to remain in effect. Danish citizens residing in the islands at 
the time the treaty was entered into were permitted to retain their Danish 
citizenship by making de«‘laration before a court of record to preserve such 
citizenship, in default of which they were held to have renounced it, and to 
have acce{»ted citizenship in the United States. The islands comprise two 
municipalities, viz.: th- Municipality of St. Thomas and St. John, and the 
Municipality of St. Croix. The legislative functions are vested in the 
Colonial Council of each Municipality, that of St. Croix being composed of 
13 members elected by popular elections and of 5 members appointed by the 
Governor; and that of Si. Thomas and St. John consisting of 11 elected 
members and 4 appointed by the Governor. The members serve for 4 years. 
The right of franchise is vested in every man of unblemished character who 
has resided in the islands for 5 years, who has attained the age of 25 years, 
and has an income of at least 1,500 francs a year. The Government is 
strictly civil, and not military or naval. 

There are six heads of Departments, who, with naval aides, form the 
Governor’s cabinet. These comprise the Government Secretary's Office, 
the Departments of Health, Judiciary, Public Works, Education, Supply, 
Police and Fire, located in St. Thomas. The Despatching Secretary is the 
Government’s representative in St. Croix. There is one judge in each 
municipality, as well as a Government Attorney. 

Chvernor, — S. E. W. Kittelle. 

Govamment Secretary. — Lt. Comdr. F. F. Gaffney, Supply Corps, U.S.N. 

Area, Population and Instruction.— The Virgin islands group com- 
prises in the main the Islands of St Thomas (28 squale miles), St. Croix 
(84 jiquare miles), and St. John (20 square miles). The total area is 132 square 
miles and the population, according to the census of November 1, 1917, 
26,051. The populations of each of the islands are 10,191, 14,901, and 969. 
They lie about 60 miles due east of Porto RicG, between the Atlantic Ocean and 
Caribbean S^a. The islands contain 3 towns, St. Thomas (formerly Charlotte 
Amalie), on the island of St. Thomas, with a population of 7,747 ; and 
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Christiansted and Frederiksted, on the island of St. Croix, with populations 
of 4,574 and 3,144 respectively. Education is compulsory. In St. Thomas 
there are 0 public and 6 private and parochial schools, 2,000 pupils and 62 
teachers : and in St. John there are 6 public schools with an enrolment of 
168 pupils and 9 teachers. In St. Croix there are 10 public schools and 
7 private and parochial schools. Total enrolment, 2,108 with 64 teachers. 
Junior high schools have been established in all of the three towns, and 
night schools opened in Chris tiansted and Frederiksted. Manual training 
schools have been established and are working well. 

Finance.-” Hovonues are derived from customs, income tax, ground and 
building tax, trade tax, &c. Estimated revenues for fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1921 : 1,409,868 francs. The annual deficit in tlie operation 
of the government is met by appropriations by the Congress of the 
United States. Danish currency is legal tender. 

Production and Industry. — The farms on the islands extend to 
69,892 acres. Of the 430 farms, 102 were worked by white farmers and 270 
by negroes. There are 85 industrial ostablishments in the islands. St. 
Thomas is the leading ])ort in the Virgin Islands with coaling and oil- fuelling 
stations. The Island of St. John is noted for its bay oil, ami St. Thomas for 
the finished prodn<*t of hay rum. St. Croix's chief industries are agricultural — 
mainly cane-iaising and cattle. A stock farm and a tobacco-stripping factory 
have recently been established in St. Thomas. A lace industry is being 
established among w'omon and children. 

Exports to the United States in 1921 were 734,674 dollars ; imiiorta 
from that country 2,622,396 dollars. 

Communication. — The Quebec Steamship Co. maintains a regular 
fortnightly passenger and freight service from New York to St. Thomas, St. 
Croix and lower islands. The Clyde Steamship Co. (Raporel Line) operates 
a semi-monthly freight service from New York to St. Thomas, St. Croix and 
Leeward Islands. The New York and Porto Rico Steamship Co., the Atlantic 
Fruit Line, and tlio Red “ 1) ” line operate regular service from New York 
to San Juan, Porto Rico, whence schooner .‘^e^vice may be had to ports in 
the Virgin Islands, There is also a Aveekly passenger, freight and mail 
service by the Bull Insular Steamship Co. between San Juan, Porto Rico 
and St. Thomas and St. Croix. Each Municipality has a post office and a 
cable office and telephone systems. There are powerful radio stations at 
St. Thomas and St. Croi.x and a cable office at each place also. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 

These islands, coded by Spain to the United States by the treaty of peace 
concluded between the United States and Spain on April 11, 1899, form 
the largest island group of the Malay Archipelago, and extend almost due 
north and south fro\n Formosa to Borneo and the Moluccas, embracing an 
extent of 16® of latitude and 9® of longitude. 

Oovernor-Gerural, — Major-General Wood, appointed Octol?er 5, 1921. 

Govsrnment- — The government of the Pliilippine Islands is administered 
through three separate and co-ordinate departments, namely, tho executive, 
the legislative, and the judicial. 
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The Governor-General is the chief executive of the Islands, and repre- 
sents the sovereign power of the United States. He is appointed by the 
President of the United States, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. Under him are the secretaries of six executive departments, 
the Department of the Interior, the Department of Public Instruction, the 
Department of Finance, the Department of Justice, the Department of 
Agriculture and Natural Resources, and the Department of Commerce and 
Communications. With the exception of the V ice-Governor, who is apptointed 
in the same way as the Governor-General, and who at the same time is 
Secretary of Public Instruction, all the sci retaries are Filipinos. 

The Philippine legislative body is made up of two houses, the Senate and 
the House of Representatives. There are in all ninety-three representatives 
and twenty -four senators, representing the forty-eight provinces of the 
archipelago, all of whom are elected by popular vote, with the exception of 
nine representatives and two senators, who are appointed by the Governor- 
General to represent Agusan, Bukidnon. Cotabato, Davao, Lanao, Zamboanga, 
Sulu, Nueva Yiscaya, and the Mountain Provinces. 

A Council of State, created by Executive Order subsequent to the enact- 
ment of the present Organic Act, commonly known as the Jones Law, forms 
the connecting link between the executive and the legislative branches of the 
insular government, and represents the people’s counsel in the administration 
of the government. The Council of State is composed of the Governor- 
Gcner d, as President, the Presidents of both houses of the Legislature, and 
the Secj etaries of the Departments. 

The provincial and municipal governments are supervised by the 
Departm. nt of the Interior througli the Fxecutive Bureau and the Bu^:eaii of 
Non-Christian Tribes, the former exercising authority over the thirty-seven 
regular organised and two of the so-< allod special provinces, and the latter over 
nine special provinces. The chief executive of each province is a provincial 
governor. He and two other members form the provincial board, which 
constitutes the legislative branch of the provincial government. All these 
three offices are filled by popular vote, while in the special provinces, with 
the exception of Palawan, Batanes, Agusan, Davao, Nueva Yiscaya and 
Zamboanga, the provincial governors are appointed officials. The municipal 
president is the chief executive of each town or municipality, and the local 
legislative branch consists of a municipal council of from eight to eighteen 
councillors, depending upon the size of the municipality. The president, 
the vice-president, and the councillors are all elected by pojiular vote. 

Area and Population.— The group is composed of about 7,000 islands 
and islets, of which only 466 have areas of one square mile or over. The 
eleven most important islands are Luzon, with an area of 40,814 square 
miles; Mindanao, 36,906 square miles; Samar, 5,124 square miles; 
Negros, 4,902 square miles; Palawan, 4,500 square miles ; Panay, 4,448 
square miles; Mindoro, 3,794 square miles; Leyte, 2,799 square miles; 
Cebu, 1,695 square miles ; Bohol, 1,534 square miles ; and Masbate, 1,255 
square miles. 

The total population, according to the Philippine^ Census of 1918, is 
10,314,310, chiefly of Malay race, 91 per cent, of whom are Christians, and 
only 932.953, or 9 per cent., are Moros and Pagans, though these are fast 
taking advantage of the all- pervading 8y.stem of public schools. The popula- 
tion of Manila, the capital and the leading commercial and industrial centre, 
is 285,306, of whom 259,437 are Filipinos,'- 17,760 Chinese, 1,612 Japanese, 
2,916 Ameiicans, 2,050 Spaniards, 664 English, 201 Germans, 121 French, 
71 Swigs, and the rest of other nationalities. 
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Other towns with their estimated present population, including suburbs, 
are : Iloilo on Panay, 49,114 ; Cebu on Cebu, 66,602 ; Albay, 62,766 ; Laoag, 
38,469 ; Vigan, 17,765 ; Naga, 9,396 (all on Luzon) ; and Zamboanga on 
Mindanao, 30,798. Bagnio, in the Mountain Province, is the summer capital, 
corresponding to Simla in India, and ha.s a ]»opulation of 5,464. 

Movement of population in 1921 : Births, 343,287 : deaths, 196,477 ; 
marriages, 67,463. 

Justice and Defence. — Por the administration of justice there are 
A supreme court, with a chiuf justice (a Filipino) and eight associate justices 
(three Filipinos) ; 26 judiuial districts, each with a judge of first instance, 
except the ninth district, which has four judges, the same covejring the city 
of Manila. There are fourteen auxiliary judges of first instance who aid the 
judges of first instance of the districts to which they are as.signed or take 
their place in case of tem])orary absence, sickness or incapacity There is 
one justice of the peace and one auxiliary jii.st ice of the peace for the city of 
Manila, for the city of Baguio, and for each municipality. In the city of 
Manila, the justice of the peace takes cognizance of civil cases only, the 
criminal cases being placed under the jurisdiction of a municipal court. 

Public order is maintained through the municipal police and the 
Philippine Constabulary The strength of the Constabulary at present is 
382 officers and 5,902 enlisted men. ilistributed throughout the Archipelago 
and occupying 133 stations. The United States maintains in the Philippine 
Islands at present a force of about 13,000 troops of the United States Army. 
This includes 5 regiments of Filipino soldier.s. 

Delig^ion. — The dominant religion of the islands is the Roman Catholic 
(7,751,176 adherents). In 1901 an independent Filipino Church was 
founded. The religious dogmas promulgated and followed by this new .sect 
are practically identical witri tho.se o» served by the Church of Rome. The 
Independent Filipino Church has 1,413,506 followers. Scvcial Prote.stant 
denominations have extensive organ i.sations and have many communicants 
(128,362). The inhabitants of Mindanao and Sulu are to a large extent 
Mohammedans and there are pagan tribes (now numbering about 300,000) 
in some of the more remote regions. 

Education. — Education in the Philippines is free, secular, and co- 
educational, its principal aim being the spread of literacy on the basis of a 
common language, the English. In December, 1921, there was an annual 
enrolment of 1,070,255 pupils in the 7 659 public schools, with 352 
American and 13,829 Filipino teachers. The annual expenditure on education 
is about 10,000,000 dollars. There are a number of special schools, including 
the Philippine Normal Scliool, the Philippine School of Arts and Trades, 
the Central Luzon Agricultural School, the Philippine Nautical School, the 
Philippine School of Commerce and the Scho 1 for the Deaf and the Blind, 
together with some 250 schools specializing in agriculture, a number of 
which are particularly intended to benefit the uon-Chiistian population. 
For higher education there is the State- supported University of the Philip- 
pines ; the total number of students in 1921-22 was 2,698 in the collegiate 
departments and 2,020 in the other departments ; and two private universities,, 
the University of Santo Toui.as, founaed in 1611, conducted by the Dominican 
order, and the National University. Therc^are also 384 private schools of all 
grades, with a total of 30,050 pifpils and 1,229 teachers. 

On July 13, 1922, there were 34 newspapers and periodicals published 
in English, 18 in English Spanish, 24 in Spanish, 10 in Spanish-natiTe 
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dialects, 7 in English- Spanish-native dialeotp, 6 in Chinese, 27 in native 
dialects, 6 in English-native dialects, and 1 in English- Chinese. 


I'iusmce. — revenues and expenditures of the central govern men t 
for six fiscal yea is were ; — 


1 

1910 ; 

1917 1 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Revenues 
Kxpemlitnre . 

Dollars ; 

. 22,8.02,428 
j 20,453.407 , 

Dollars 1 
27,390.021 
22,704,3.59 

Dollar.^ 
31,345,053 
, 28,74.s,022 

Dollars 
39,843,412 
43, .371, 295 

Dollars 
49, 702, 4, 

' 42,005,189 1 

Dollars 

05,099,857 

.5‘»,U97,105 


The total debt service in 1921 amounted to 1,905,032 dollars. 


Production and Industry. — The principal products arc rice, Manila 
hemp, coepnut, sugar cane, corn, tobacco and maguey. During the year 
ending June 80, 1921, the areas planted were: abaca, 548,094 hectares; 
coconuts, 417,959 hectares ; sugar cane, 241,346 hectares ; tobacco, 90,980 
hectares; rice, 1,673,381 hectares; corn, 543,828 hectares, and sweet 
potatoes, 63,561 hectares. The principal fruit is the banana, with 83,206 
hectares planted; there are also mangoes, 10,534 hectares; ami papayas, 
anonas, piliiiuts {Canartiim commuiu), and mamlarin and oranges. The 
cultivation of rubber is increasing yearly, especially in tlic southern provinces 
where the large plantations are located. The total area planted throughout 
the Islands is 4,600 hectares. 

In the production of copra and coconut oil, the Islands are classed 
among the foremost countries in the world. Daring the year 1921, there 
were produced 374,622 metric tons of copra which represented the return 
of only 66 per cent, of the trees cultivated. The remaining trees were still 
young. 

The areas of uncultivated land aic very considerable. The Archipelago 
has a total area of 29,629,600 hectares, and of the.se only 3,643,600 hectares, 
or 12 per cent., are cultivated, the remainder being distributed as follows: 
commercial and iion-commeicial forest lands, 18,848,300 hectares, or 64 per 
cent. ; grass or bare lands, 5,529,300 hectares, or 19 per cent. ; mangrove 
swamps, 262,700 hectares, or 1 per cent. ; nnexploiod land.S', 1,345,700 
hectares, or 4 per cent. 

The Islands possess about 72,224 square miles of forests furnishing chiefly 
timber, but also gums and resins, great quantities of rattan and bamboo, tan 
and dye barks and dye woods. 

The Philippines is rich in mineral wealth, as shown by the reports of new 
discoveries of mineral deposits. The most important mineral deposits found 
in the Islands are gold, iron, silver, copjier, and coal. Oiher minerals of 
non-metallio nature capable of great development are clay, stone, limestone, 
lime, asbestos gyp.sum, gas, petroleum, sulphur, asphalt, alum, manganese, 
gems and precious stones, salt, and mineral wat^^rs. Total value of mineral 
production in 1917, 3,015.225 dollars; 1918, 3,266,677 dullai's ; 1919, 
3,694,236 dollars; 1920, 3,805,385 dollars. 

On account of the abumiance of suitable local materials for bat-making 
ind the excellent prices offered for Philipjune hats, the manufachive of bats 
is a profitable industry. In 1919o 540,332 hats, valued at 1,470,026 ])esos, 
were exported, chiefly to the United Statev,, United Kingdom, Italy, and 
France. Philippine hats are made from native materials, such as bamboo, 
buri, sabutan, and ]>anelan. 
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Commerce. — The values of imj>orts and exports for fiscal years ending 
June 30 are stated as follows in IJ.S. dollars : — 



1918 

1919 ; 

1920 

1 1921 

1922 

I 

Imports 

8,3,7ti.3 290 

107,774,000 1 

123,132,111 

! 1()0,814,664 

106.030,788 

Exports 

111,576,398 

113,118,000 ; 

1 

152,381,241 

! 109,029,726 

188,956,206 


In the calendar year ending June 30, 1922, the commerce was 
distributed as follows (in Philippine pesos, 1 peso = 50 cents U.S. 
currency) : — * 


Country 

Imports 

(I’csos) 

Exports 

(Pesos) 

Country 

Imporis 

(Pesos) 

Exports 

(Peso.s) 

United States 

KX), 227, 149 

118,336,340 

Switzerland 

1,277,874 

62,027 

Hawaii 

1,619,402 

440,242 

Italy . 

91, .334 

599,307 

Guam . 

736 

395,173 

Germany . 

899,449 

8,847,892 

United Kingdom. 

(i, 056, 203 

10,858,794 

Netherlands 

356,320 

4,966,157 

Spain . 

933,547 

7,224,000 

Belgium 

60,754 

830 906 

J apan 

18,271,182 

13,02 .,075 

Canada 

299,505 

1,354,200 

China. 

16,113,942 1 

5,582,457 

Den murk . 

54,260 

1,600 

UongKong, 

186,702 

7,340.386 

1 Japanese China . 

507,579 i 

i 60,904 

British E. Indies 

2,260,037 

2,408,251 

I Austria-Hungary 

25,440 

325,117 

Austialasirt . . i 

5,070,052 

1,321,306 

i Norway 

14,295 

‘ 100 

Diiteli E. Indies 

5,020,314 

537,001 

! Swed.iii 

0,170 

100,709 

— 

Franco 

French F. InOie.s 

1,582,771 

3.522,767 

4,1'.L>,887 

166.567 

Other counihe.s 

410,898 





Siam . . . j 

845,1 24 

94,029 

Total. 

166,030,738 j 

188,955,206 


Shipping and Communications— The greatest bulk of overseas 
shipments is made from the port of Manila, although other smaller ports 
also have direct connections with foreign ports. The most important of 
these are Iloilo, Cebu, and Zamboanga. More than 400 inter-island 
vessels are now operated in the coastwise trade of the Philippines. 
During 1921, 877 foreign vessels, with an aggregate net tonnage of 
2,667,855, entered the Islands, while 983 vessels, with an aggrngate net 
tonnage of 2,872,968, were cleared for foreign ports. 

On Aiigu.st 1, 1922, there were in operation, 910 post-offices, 429 money- 
order olhces, 6,415 miles of insular telegraph lines, and 908 miles of 
cable, with 372 telegraph offices, and 21 radio stations. At the same time 
there w^ere 670 postal savings banks in operation, with 151,757 accounts. 
The amount of deposits in the banks on August 1, 1922, was 6,749,916 
pesos (Philippine currency) Of the depositors 144,452 were Filipinos. 

When the United Htatt^s entered the islands in 1898 there was but a 
single line of narrow gauge track running between Manila and Dagupan, a 
distance of about 12.0 miles. Additions have been made to this until the 
total length of lincs'in operation at the close of the calendar year, 1916, was 
881 miles (750 miles on Luzon, 72 on Pauay and 59 on Cebu). The lines 
are owned by two companies, the Manila Railroad Commny, now taken 
over by the Government, and by the Philippine Railway Company, which 
the Government is about to take over. Total length of roods (December 
31, 1921), 6,159 miles. Besides the foregoing roads there were >1,941 miles 
of trails passable for horses only. 
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Banking and Coinage. — There are twelve banks doing business in the 
Islands; the International Banking Corporation, Hong- Kong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation, Chartered Bank of India, Australia, and China, the 
Bank of the Philipjnne Islands, formerly the Banco Espahol Filipino, the 
Philip}*iiie National Bank, the Yokohama Specie Bank, the Asia Banking 
Corporation, the China Banking C'orporation, the Chinese American Bank 
of Commerce, the Phillipine Trust Company, the Postal Savings Bank and 
the Monte de Piedad. The Philippine National Bunk was inaugurated, 
under a special charter granted by the Philippine Legislature, on May 2, 
1916, with an authorised capital of 10,000,000 dollars, of which 5,050,000 
dollars was suDscribed by tlic Government. On July 1, 1916, the Bank 
was declared the sole Government depository. 

The coins used in the Philippine Islands are of the following denomina- 
tions : Peso, one-half peso, peseta (20 centavos), media peseta (10 centavos), 
five centavo, and one centavo. Treasury certifi(;ates and bank notes 
are issued in one, two, five, ten, twenty, fiftv, one-hundred, two-hundred, 
and five-hundred peso denominations. The Philippine })eso is erpiivalent 
to fifty cents, of the United States money. The maintenance of the 
])arity of the pes > with the gold is provitied for by the Ciirreiicy Reserve 
Fund Act of May 6, 1918. The new peso now coined contains twenty grams 
of silver, *800 fine ; the fifty-centavo piece contains ten grams of silver, *750 
fine ; the twenty-centavo piece, four grams of silver, '750 fine ; and the teii- 
eentavo piece, two grams of silver, '750 fine The Philippine coins have 
been until lately coined in tlie United States, but recently the Mint 
of the Phili]»pinc Islands, located in Manila, was established for this 
purpose. 

British Consul-Oeneral . — Thomas Harrington. 

Vice-Consul at Iloilo. — Harold Walford. 

Vice-Consul at Cebu. — Guy Walford. 


GUAM. 

The Island of Guam, situated at the southern extremity of the Mariana 
Arcldpelago, in latitude IS"" 26' N, longitude 144° 43' E, is the largest 
island of that group. It was ceded by Spain to the United States by the 
Treaty of Paris (December 10, 1898). It is under the jurisdiction of the 
Navy Department of the United States, and has been designated as a Naval 
Station for the purposes of government and protection. A garrison of 
marines and a shore naval force are maintained hero. Guam is a saluting port. 

The length of the island is 32 miles, the breadth from 4 to 10 miles, 
and the area 210 squaio miles. Agana, the scat of Government, is about 
eight miles from the anchorage in Apra Harbour. The port of entry is Piti. 
The number of inhabitants (exclusive of the military establishment) on June 
30, 1922, was 14,996, of whom 14,491 were classed as ‘natives.’ The birth- 
rate was 46 3, and the death-rate 18*9 per 1,000. The native language is 
Chamorro, but Spanish and English are also spoken. 

The Governor of the island, a naval officer ap])ointcd by the President, 
‘takes precedence over and is entitled to tlie honours due to an Admiral. The 
Governor is also the Military Co’«miaiider of the island, Commandant of the 
naval station, and combines the functions of the executive, legislative and 
judicial power of the Government, The judiciary system comprises one 
ixilico court, an Island Court a Court of Equity, a Higlier Court of Equity, 
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and one Court of Appeal. The Spanish Colonial laws, modified when 
necessary by executive general orders of the Governor, are still in force. 

Elementary education is compulsory. There are 2,274 pupils registered, 
1,669 of whom are of school age (7 to 12). English, handicrafts and 
agriculture are taught. 

There is a Government radio station on the island, which is in cable 
telegraphic communication with all parts of the world. There is a monthly 
mail service per west bound LT.S. army and navy transports, from San 
Francisco, via Honolulu, and to Manila. * 

The port is closed to foivigu vessels of war and commeice except in 
special cases. Permission to visit the island must bo obtained of the Navy 
liepartment in each case. 

The products of the island are maize, copra, rice, sweet potatoes, coifec, 
cocoa, and sugar, besides valuable timber. There are about 4,000 head of 
cattle, including 900 water bulfaloes. The imports into the island in the 
year ending June 30, 1922, amounted to 643,869 dollais, and the exports to 
70,814 dollars. 

The olBcial currency is that of the United States. 

Governor, — A. Althouso, Captain U.S. Navy (appointed November 29, 
1921). 


SAMOAN ISLANDS. 

(American Samoa.) 

The Dutch were the first to visit the Samoan Islands, in 1722 ; French 
explorers followed in 1768 and 1787. In 1791 a British war vessel visited 
the islands. 

The history of American Samoa commenced in the year 1872 when 
the harbour of Pagopago, in Tutuila, was ceded to the United States 
for a naval and coaling station. In 1878 this cession wa.s confirmed and 
rights of freedom ot trade and extra-territorial jurisdiction in Samoa 
were granted. On June 14, 1889, the conference between the repre- 
sentatives of the United States, Germany, and Great Britain w'as held 
at Berlin, re.sulting in the treaty recognising the Samoan Islands as ueutrwl 
territory, with an independent government, the natives being allowed 
to follow their own laws and customs, while for civil and criminal 
causes, in which foreigners were concerned, there was established -a Supreme 
Court of Justice, in which an American citizen was the presiding judge. 
This arrangement continued till 1898, when disturbances regarding the 
right of succession to the office of king arose. Jn 1899 the kingship was 
abolished, and, by the Tripartite Treaty of November 14 of that year, 
accepted in February 13, 1900, by the United States, Great Britain 
and Germany renounced in favour of the United States all rights over the 
island of Tutuila and the other islands of the Samoan group east of 171 degrees 
of longitude west of Greenwich, the islands to the west of that meridian 
being assigned to Germany. 

The Island of Tutuila, 70 miles from Apia, has an area of about 40 
square miles, with a population of 6,185 '^,166 males and* 3,019 females), 
according to the 1920 census. Tau has an area of 14 square miles, and the 
other islets (Ofu and Olosega) of the Manua group have an a>;ea of about 
4 square miles with a population of 1,873 (926 males and 947 females). The 
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total area of American Samoa is thus 68 square miles. According to the 1920 
census American Samoa thus contained 8,068 inhabitants (4,092 males and 
3,966 females). Tht* harbour at Pagopago, which peneftrates the south coast 
like a fiord, is the only good harbour in Samoa. It is a United States naval 
station under a Commandant, the Government having acquired there a land 
area of about 40 acres. 

The Commandant is alsothe Governor of American Samoa by commission 
from the President of the United States. He appoints officers and frames 
laws or ordinances, but native customs (not inconsisrent with United States 
laws) are not changed v\ithout the consent of th»* peo]>le. 

The islands are organised in three political divisions corresponding to 
the old Samoan political units : — 1, the Eastern District of Tutuila, with 
the islet ofAunnu; 2, the Western district of Tutuila ; and 3, the District 
of Manna, composed of Tau and the neighbouring islets. In each District 
there is a native governor, under whom are native chiefs in the counties, 
these having the control of village chiefs. Judicial power is vested in 
village courts, in five judicial district courts, and in a high court. 

There are no public lands in American Samoa. Nearly all the land is 
owned by natives. The soil Ls fertile ; the fruits comprise orange, grape 
fruit, lime, banana, mangoes and alligator pears. Copra is abundant and is 
of excellent quality. 

The Island Government has established a system of public .schools at 19 
school centres, giving every child over 6 years of age the opportunity of an 
elementary English education: 1,583 pupils enrolled. The four religious 
missions here also conduct schools for pupils of all ages, instruction being 
given chiefly in Samoan. Pujiil enrollment is as follows : London Missionary 
Society (established 1830), 1,962 ; Foman Catholic (French), 356 ; Wesleyan 
(Australasian), 96 : and Mormon, 155. Mission schools, total, 2,569 pupils. 

The natives pay their taxes in cash, on the 15th of December of each 
year, after the buciger for the ensuing year has been prepared and approved. 
The annual output of copra is approximately 1,500 tons. There is a native 
guard (Fitafitas) of about 85, including the 22 members of the native band, 
trained by a diill sergeant and a bandmaster of the U.S. navy. The chief 
island products, besides copra, are taro, breadfruit, yams, coconuts, pine- 
apple.s, oranges, and bananas. Copra is the only article exported. Imports : 
1918, 179,769 dollars; 1919, 182,959 dollnrs ; 1920, 225,295 dollars. 
Exports : 1918, 178,676 dollars ; 1919, 90,421 dollars ; 1920, 98,213 dollars. 

About 50 miles of public roads have been con.structed. Tliere is a United 
States Naval high-powered radio station located on the island of Tutuila, 
which has daily communication witli New Zealand, Australia, Honolulu, the 
United States, and the islands of the Pacific. This radio station is open to 
commercial traffic. The fast mail steamers of the Oceanic Steamship Com- 
pany touch here on their regular trijis between the United States, Hawaii 
and Australia. 
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ABYSSINIA. 

(Ethiopia.) 

• 

The anciont Empire of A>)ys3inia, or ‘Ethiopia,’ includes the Kingdoms of 
Tigre, with Lasta, in the north-east ; Anihara, with Gojam, in the west and 
centre ; Shoa in tlie south ; besides territories and dependencies as far as Kaifa 
in tlie south and Harar in tlio south-east, with considerable portions of 
the Galla and Somali Lands. The following are the provinces into which 
the country is divided : — (1) Harar and Drpondencies ; (2) Wollo; (3) Ka^sa 
and Magi; (4) Gore; (5) Tigre; (6) Damot and Gojam; (7) E(|natorial 
Provinces; (8) Gondar ; (9) .lirntna. The whole area is 350,000 sq. miles. 
For treaties relating to tlie boundaries of Abyssinia i<ec The Statesman's 
Year-Book for 1907, p. 067. An agreement was reached in December, 
1907, for the delimitation of the frontier towards P>riti.sh East Africa. The 
frontier follows the Dawa up to Ursulli, whenr’e it runs mainly weshvards, 
passing the south end of Lake Stephanie, and, after crossing the north- 
eastern branedi of l^ake Rudolf, runs mainly northwards and terminates at 
O'* N. 35° E. This frontier, however, is not yet finally delimitated and 
accepted by the Abyssinians. 


Government. 

By the convention of Addis Abbaha of October 26, 1S96, between Italy and 
King Menclik, the independence cf Abyssinia was recognised. 

Under an Agreement signed December 13, 1906, on behalf of Great 
Britain, Franco, and Italy, the tliree Powers undertake to respect and en- 
deavour to preserve the integrity of Abyssinia ; to act so that industrial 
concessions granted in the interest of one of them may not injure the 
others ; to abstain from intervention in Abyssinian internal affairs ; to 
concert together for the safeguarding of their respective interests in terri- 
tories bordering on Abyssinia ; and they make agreements concerning rail- 
way construction in Abyssinia and equal treatment in trade and transit for 
their nationals. 

After the overthrow of Theodore, King of Arahara, by the British in 1868, 
the suzerain power passed to Prince Kassai of Tigre, who assumed the old title 
of Nigusa Nagastli (‘ King of Kings’), ana was crowned in 1872 as 
Johannes II., Emperor of Ethiopia. After the death of this potentate in 1889, 
Menelik II., King of Shoa (born 1842), G.C.B., G.C.M.G., became the 
supreme ruler of Abyssinia. Menelik died in December, 1913, and was 
succeeded by Lij Yasu, born in 1896, son of hia second daughter, Waizern 
Shoa llogga and R.\s Mikael, the chief of the Wollo Gallas. 

On September 27, 1916, Lij Yasu was deposed by public proclamation, 
and Waizeru ZauditU) anotlier dangliter of Menelik, born 1876, waa 
nominated Empress, and Ras TafFarL G.C.M.G., proclaimed heir to the 
throne. The Empress was crowuied at Addis Abbaha on February 11, 1917. 
To a great extent the exercise of power is in the liands of Ras Taffari. 

The political institutions are essentially of a feudal charactt?r, analogous 
to those of early mediaeval Europe. Thye is a vague State Council consisting 
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of the most important rases^ under whom, for administrative purposes, 
are governors of districts and provinces and chiefs of villages. In August, 
1919, Cabinet Government was introduced after over a year’s personal 
administration by the Regent, but has since again fallen into disuse. Domestic 
slavery is an acknowledged institution. 

The Abyssinian Army in the field consists of two main parts. The 
standing army composes the nucleus, and the remainder of the forces are 
drawn from the chiefs and their retainers summoned in time of war, a sort of 
militia. Besides the above, a varying number of irregulars may join the 
army on the outbreak of war. The standing army, instituted by Menelik, 
forms in effect the paid standing garrison of each province, and miglit amount 
altogether to something under 100,000 men. Both they and the militia 
amounting to perhaps another 200,000 men, are very loosely organised, and 
have very little in tlie shape of transport or modern eipiipment. Practically 
every man is armed with a rifle, and often with shield and sword as well. 

Population. 

According to recent estimates the population, which is mainly of Semitic 
origin, numbers 11^ millions, and consists of four groups— the Gallas and 
Somalis, in the .south and south-west, the Slioaus in the centre, the Tigrians 
in the north, and the Dandkil in the east. The Abyssinians, properly so 
called, number rather less than millions, and inhabit the provinces ot 
Tigre, Amhara, Oojam, and Shoa (in part), covering an area of over one- 
third of the whole country. Tiiey are mostly Christians. The Gallas, 
who are for the most part Mohammedans, comprise onc-half of the entire 
))opulationj and are a pastoral and agricultural people. The Shoans, who 
arc Christians, number 1,500,000 and furnish the ruling class. Everyone 
is a soldier, and the present ruler depends ujion them to maintain her 
sovereignty. The Tigrians are a lighter coloured people and show their 
Semitic de.scent. They formerly furnished the rulers of Ethiopia. Tlie 
Danakil are Mohammedans, and on account of the inaccessibility of their 
country preserve a sort of independence, merely paying an annual sum to the 
Emperor as a tribute. There are also some Negi’oes (in the South-West), 
and the Falashas (of Jewish religion), in the N. E. centre with a number of 
non-nativos (Indians, Arabs, Greeks, Armenians, and a few Europeans) in 
the towns 

Except Harar, and perhaps in the north, there arc no towns in Abyssinia 
in our sense of the word — not even Addis Abbaba, which consists of 
villages and suburbs scattered round the Palace, and is about three 
miles in diameter. The most important towns, politically and commer- 
cially, are : Gondar, capital of Amhara, 3,000 ; Adua, capital of Tigre, 
5,000; Axuin, ancient capital of Ethiopia, and still the seat of the 
Abuna, 5,000 ; Antalo, former capital of Tigre, 1,000 ; Ankober, former capital 
of Shoa, 2,000 ; Addis Abbaba, present capital of Abyssinia, and Shoa 40.000- 
50,000 (with a foreign population of about 1,500, of whom about 1,000 are 
British Indian and British Arab subjects, Greeks and Armenians) ; Debra- 
Tabor (Mount Tabor), Mdgdala, and Makalle ; Gore, ;Saiyu, Nekempti, 
Samore, 3,000-4,000, and Sokoto, 1,500, important trading centres; 
Mahdera- Mariam (Mary’s Rest), 4,000. The population of Harar is 
estimated at 50»,000, of whom about 300 are Europeans ; at Dir6 Dawa 
there are a considerable nurnUjr of Euro|)ean3. Gambela, in Western 
Abyssinia, is a trading station leased to the Sudan Government. It is an 
important outlet for the trade in the West. A service of steamers is 
maintained from June to November with Khartum. 
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Eeligion and Instruction. 

Since the conversion of the Abyssinians to Christianity in the fourth cen- 
tury they have remained members of the Alexandrian Church. The Abuna, or 
head bishop, is always a Copt, appointed and consecrated by the Coptic 
Patriarch of Alexandria, but his influence is controlled by the Echegheh, a 
native ecclesiastical dignitary, who presides over the spiritualty, numbering 
about 100,000 ecclesiastics. Both Copts and Abyssinians are monophysite, 
rejecting the decrees of the Council of Chalcedon (a.d. 451). 

Education has hitherto been restricted to the teaching of the secular and 
regular clergy, but in October, 1907, an edict was issued enjoining compulsory 
education on all male children over the age of 12. This is, howovei , a dead 
letter. There are schools at Addis Abbaba and Harar. The attendances are 
most irregular, and the institution is unpopular as yet with the ignorant 
[teo})le. 

Justice is administered by the provincial governors, and shums, or petty 
chiefs, with the right of appeal to the Emperor. The^legal system is said to 
be ba.sed on the Justinian Code. The penal code is based on the Mosaic 
law. Foreigners are subject to the jurisdiction of a special mixed court 
or to their owu cousular Courts acconling to circumstances. 

Agriculture. 

The chief industries arc pastoral and agricultural. Cattle, sheep, and goats 
are numerous. The horses of the country are sniallbut hardy ; mules are bred 
everywhere, being use d as pack animals ; donkeys are also small and serve 
for baggage animals. The soil belongs theoretically, to the Negus ; the idea 
of hin«lcd property scarcely exists among the populace, and agriculture is 
therefore backward. Cotton, the sugar-cane, date-palm, coffee, and vino 
might thrive well in many districts, but are nowhere extensively cultivated. 
The production of Harari coffee (long berry Mocha) is on the inc» ease. Besides 
this, which is cultivated, there grows more especially m southern and western 
Abyssinia a wild coffee plant, yielding a berry known as Abyssinian coffee, 
which grows in extensive forests. The supply is said to be unlimited. 
The native produce includes hides and skins, barley, millet (dhun'a), wheat, 
gesho (which serves as a substitute for hops), and tobacco, but not in 
sufficient quantities for export. Manufacturing industries are also in a back- 
ward state. The forests abound in valuable trees and rubber. Iron is abun- 
dant in some districts and is manufactured into spears, knives, hatchets, Ac. 
Placer gold mining and washing are carried on in many districts ; coal is 
mined in the Shoa province, but is not of commercial importance ; silver, 
copper, and sulphur have been found. 

Commerce. 

The principal artery of trade is the French Ethiopian railroad, but cara- 
vans also do a large trade in the interior. The chief trade routes besi'les the 
railway are the following : — (1) Khaitum-Oamhella, Khartum-Gallahat, and 
Khartum-Roseire8^(JSudan) ; (2) Mombasa-Nairobi-Moyale (British East 

Africa); (3) Bulhar-Ogaden (British Somaliland) ; (4) Massawa-Asniara- 
Gondar, Assab-Dessie (Italian Eritrea); (5) Mogadishu-Lugh-Dolo-Arusj 
(Italian Somaliland). « 

The exports consisted mainly of hides amd skins, coffee, wax, ivory, civet, 
and native butter. The imports comprised grey shirting (abu jedid), cotton 
goods, provisions, liquors, railway material, sugar, and petroleum. The 

imports are chiefly from England, France, India, Italy, and the United 

9 
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States. The total trade between Abyssinia and Great Britain for 5 years 
(according to Board of Trade returns) was as follows 


1 

i 

1018 j 

1919 

1 1920 

: 1021 

1922 

Imports from Abyssinia. 
Exports to Abyssinia 

£ 

12,730 

' £ 
28,047 
, 10,809 

! £ 

I 8,086 

81,330 

£ 

-1,800 1 
54,387 

£ 

0,442 

4,188 


Abyssinia has commercial trealies with Great Britain (1897) for ‘ most favoured nations 
treatment’ ; with Italy (1897). terminable on six months' notice; with the United States 
(1903) for 10 yi^^Ts, then subject to one year's notice ; with Germany and Austria-Hungary 
(1905) for 10 years, then subject to one year's notice ; with France (1908) for 10 years, aiid 
then subject to a year’s notice. 

Communications. 

Roads In Abyssinijj are mere tracks, and transport is effected by means of 
mules, pack-horses, donkeys, and, in some places, camels. In the capital and 
its vicinity a few miles of metalled road have been constructed. In 1896 
the Franco-Ethiopian Railway (Jo. was formed for the construction of a line 
from Jibuti in French Somalila,nd, which reached the capital in 1917. The 
line is of metre gange, with a total length of 495 miles. Trains run twice 
weekly in each direction, covering the distance in three days, but running 
by day only. The railway is under French management, and depends 
financially on a subvention from the French government. 

There are telegraph lines (1,056 miles) connecting Addis Ahbaba with 
Ilarar, withSidamo, wii,h Jibuti in French Somaliland, and with Massawa in 
Eritrea. Telephone lines connect Addis Ahbaba with Harar, also with Gore 
and Gambela (in the west), Jirnma and Sharada (south-west), Dessie (north), 
and Debra Tabor and Gojam, and with Ankober, and Asmara with Adua and 
Barromeida. 

Money and Credit. 

The Bank of Abyssinia, with authorised capital of 600,000Z. and paid-up 
capital of 125,000/., has its head office at Addis Ahbaba and agencies at 
Harar, Dir6 i)awa, Gore', Gambela and Dessie. By its constitution the 
Governor of the National Bank of Egyj^t is its President, and its governing 
body sits at Cairo. The amount of the bank-note issue on December 31, 
1920, was 214,765 dollars, of which 155,215 dollars were in circulation and 
59,550 dollars at the bank. 

The current coin of Abyssinia is the Maria Theresa dollar, but the 
Menelik dollar is the standard coin. This coin, the talari, or dollar, worth 
about 2s., weighs 28*075 grammes, *835 fine. It has nominally the same 
value as the Maria Theresa dollar, but in the capital is disliked, and in 
some places is not taken at all. Other silver coins are the half, quarter, 
and sixteenth (girsh or piastre) of a talari, and there is also a copper coin, 
the hesa (= one-hundredth of a dollar). Various articles, however, are 
used as medium of exchange ; bars of salt are regularly accepted as money 
all over the country, in two sizes, and at a fluctuating rate according to 
supply and cost of transport. Cartridges are also currency, although there 
‘is a doad-letter edict against them ; and in most places barter prevails. 

The metric system of weight%and measures is used to a certain extent in 
the capital and district bordering the railway line, The principal native 
weights and measures, which are also used in trade with foreigners, arc as 
follow. 
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Weights and Measures. 

Weights. 

OJcit = weight of Maria Theresa/Menelik dollar = 28,067 grammes, approxim- 
ately 1 oz. avoirdupois. 

Natr= 30 oket^, approximately 1 lb. 14 ozs. avoirdupois. 

Farasula = 20 natrs, approximately 37 J lbs. 

Kantar = 100 lbs. 

1 JVaggia (for ivory) = 480 dollars weight 
1 ,, (for rubber) = 610 dollars weight. 

Lineal Measures. 

Kinnd French Coudde (length of forearm and hand) = cubit = 50 centi- 
metres = 19j inches. 

Kkalful = 130 kiunds = 65 metres = 213^ feet, say 71 yards. 

Land Measure. 

Tlic measure is a Oashaf which varies according to the quality of the land, 
and ranges between 16 kkalads by 25 kkalads, and 7 kkalads by 11 
kkaJads^ the latter equalling roughly 8 0 ac res. 

Luain Measures. 

10 koi(nna= 1 ladau. 

2 ladan = 1 daivala= 80 kilo.s. 


Measure for Honey and Ciset. 

10 wanche (horn cups) == 1 fjoundo = about 3 litres. 

Cubic Measure. 

Does not exist, the cubic contents of an object being expres-sed by detailing 
its length, breadth and height as near as circumstances permit. 


Liquid Measures. 

These apparently do not exist as Abyssinian measures, the litre being 
usually adopted. 

Diplomatic Representatives. 

L Of Ahvs.sima in Great Britain. 

None. 

2. Of Great Britain in Ary.ssinta. 


Minister . — Claude Kussell (appointed Sept. 20, 1920). 

Consul . — Major J. H. Dodds, C.M.G. 

There is a Consul also at Ilarar, Dangcla, Goru, Mega, and Maji. 


Books tf Beference concerning Abyssinia.'* 

The Royal Chronicle of Abyssinia 17<59-1840. London, 1923. , 

Agreement between the United Kingdom, France, and Italy resjjecling Abyssinia, 
signed December, 18, 1906. London, 1907. • 

Agreement between the United lyngdom, France, and Italy respecting the Importa- 
tion of Arms and Ammunition into Abyssinia, signed December 13, 1906. London, 1907. 

Athill (L. F. I.), Through South-Western Abyssinia to the I^ile, in tha Geographical 
Journal for November, 1920. 
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Btceari (C.) (Editor), Rerum ^thiopicarum Scriptores Occidentalcs inediti a saeculo 
XVI ad XIX. 15 vols. Home, 1903-17. 

Berkeley (G. E. H.), The Campaign of Adowa and the Rise of Mcnelik. London, 1902. 
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AFGHANISTAN. 

Afghanistan is a country of Asia lying between parallels 29® and 38® 20' 
of north latitude, and 61® and 72® of east longitude, with a long narrow 
strip extendtlig to 75® east longitude (Wakhan). On the north-east, the 
boundary follows a lino running generally westward from a fixed point 
‘near one of the peaks of the Sarikol Range to Lake Victoria, thence 
along the line of that branch of the Oxus which issues from the lake, and so, 
following the course of the Oxus, to Khaiwiab. From Kharniab, the line 
runs in a south-westerly direction to Zulfikdr, on the river Hari*Rfid, and 
•thence by Kal-i- Kalla to Hashiadan, thence to the south, between Hashtadan 
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and Siah Koh, north of Bandan, the boundary is undefined. The Sistan 
lake and the Helmund river form the boundary between Siah Koh and 
Band-i-Seistan, and thence the boundary runs south in a straight line to 
Koh-i-Malik Siah, where the frontiers of Persia, Afghanistan and Baluchistan 
meet. Here the boundary turns round and runs generally eastwardly to the 
Khwaja Amran range. The eastern and southern boundaries of Afghanistan 
long remained uncertain, but the basis of a delimitation was settled, in 1893, 
at a conference between the Amir Ab^lur Rahman and Sir Mortimer 
Durand, and the boundary agreed upon, with the exception of the Asmar 
section, has since been demarcated. The Amir agreed that Chitral, 
Bajaur and Swat should be included within the British sphere of political 
influence, while he himself was to retain Asmar and the Kunar valley above 
it, as far as Arnawai; also the tract of Birmal, west of Waziristan. In the 
subsequent demarcation, KiifiristAn was included within the countries, under 
Afghan control, and is garrisoned by the Amir’s troops. Between March, 
1903, and May, 1905, the boundary towards Persia was demarcated from 
Koh-i-Malik Siah to the Helmund, and thence to Siah Koh. In July, 1905, 
Sir Henry McMahon announced his award concerning disputed water rights 
over the Helmund river, but the award has not yet been ratified by the 
Persian Government. The Khaibar boundary was demarcated by Mr. J. L. 
Malley in 1919, and re-demarcated by Colonel Keene in 1921. 

On November 22, 1921, a treaty between Great Britain and Afghanistan 
was signed at Kabul, in accordance with which Great Britain recognises the 
complete independence of Afghanistan, and agrees to an interchange of 
diplomatic representatives ; while Afghanistan accepts the existing Anglo- 
Afghan frontier as demarcated in 1919. The Afghan government may import 
munitions of war through India. The treaty is for a ])eriod of three years. 

For earlier British relations with Afglianistan, see Thk Statesman’s 
Year-Book for 1916, pp. 662-3. 

Amaixullah Khan, the reigning Amir, the third son of Amir Habi- 
bullah Khan by his principal wife, Ulya Hazrat, was born on June 1, 1892, 
and succeeded on the assassination of his father, February 20, 1919. A son 
and heir was born to the Amir on June 5, 1921. The Amir has five 
brothers : — Inayatulla Khun (born Oct. 20, 1888), Hayatiilla Khun (born 
Dec. 29, 1888), Kabirulla Khan (born Oct. 4, 1895), Asadulla Jan (born 
May 23, 1910), and Obedulla Khan (born Nov. 18, 1915). Uncles of the 
Amir are :—Aminulla Khan (born Oct. 12, 1885), Muhammad Umar Khdn 
(born Sept. 16, 1889), and Ghulam Ali Khan (born Sept. 3, 1890). 

The government of Afghanistan is monarchical under one hereditary 
prince, whose power varies with his own character, skill, and fortune. 
The dominions are politically divided into the four provinces of Kabul, Turki- 
stan, Herat, and Kandahar, Badakhshan being noAV under Turkistdn. Each 
province is under a hdkim or governor (called Naib-ul-Hukuma), under 
whom subordinate officials dispense justice and collect tuxes. Spoliation, 
exaction, and embezzlement arc not infrequent. 

Area and Popfllation* — The extreme breadth of Afghdnistdn from 
north-east to south-west is about 700 miles ; its length from the Herat 
frontier to the Khaibar Pass, about 600 miles ; the area is about 245,000 
square miles. The surrounding countries are, on the north, Russian terii- 
tory and Bokhara on the west, Persia ; oil the south, the British Political 
Agency of Baluchistan and, on^ the cast, the mountain tribes scattered 
along the north-western frontier of India, and included within* the sphere 
of British influence in the North-Western Frontier Province. There are five 
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larger and two smaller provinces, in addition to the Province of Kabul, each 
under a Governor, and each possessing its own army. 

Population about 6,380,500, the dominant race being the Afghans, 
of whom the leading tribes are the Durranis and the Ghilzdis, who amount 
to about 2,200,000 souls ; then follow other Afghans, and tlie Tajiks, Hazdras, 
and Aimdks, and Uzbaks. The languages spoken are Persian and Pushtoo. 
The predominant religion is Islam. 

The two largest towns are Kabul, the capital (population about 150,000), 
and Jaldldbdd. Other large towns are Kandahar (population 31,500) and 
Ilerdt (pof)iilation 20,000). 

There are nine news])apers published in the country, 4 in Kabul, 2 in 
Kandahar, 1 in Jaldldbdd, 1 in Herat, and 1 in Chahavikar. 

Justice. — Justice in criminal cases is administered by Government 
officials, in civil cases by a Kazi^ or judge, wdio follows the law of the Koran. 

Tlio present Amir lias instituted a Ministry of Justice to supervise the 
administration of justice. A Code of Criminal Procadure has also been 
instituted (June 18, 1021). 

Finance. — The revenue of Afghanistan is subject to considerable 
fluctuations. The Government share of the produce recoverable is said to 
vary from one>third to one-tenth, according to the advantages of irrigation. 
The total revenue is estimated at between 12 and 13 million rujiees, but this 
estimate is probably too low. 

The late Amir received a subsidy from the Indian Government of 
Rs. 18,50,000 a year, in accordance with the treaty of 1893. Hut in accord* 
ance with paragraph 3 of the Peace Treaty of August 8, 1919, the arrears of 
tlie late Amir’s subsidy have been confiscated and no subsidy is at present 
being granted to tlie Amir. 

Defence, — In addition to his regular army the Amir’s military forces are 
largely supplemented by local levies of horse and foot. The mounted 
levies are simply the retainers of great chiefs, or of the latter’s wealthier 
vassals. The foot levies are npw permanently embodied, and as irragiilars 
form an auxiliary to the regular infantry. The mountain batteries are 
believed to be serviceable. As engineers, the Hazara ‘sappers,’ who 
are regularly enrolled, are excellent workmen. The Afghan army is said 
to number 98,000 men, including 18,000 cavalry and 396 guns. The real 
military strength of Afghanistan lies in the rugged and inhospitable nature 
of the country, the absence of good roads, and in the capacity and aptitude 
of its inhabitants for giieiilla warfare, which have been greatly enlianced of 
recent years by the wholesale importation of rifles and ammunition from the 
Gulf. 

Production. — Although the greater part of Afghanistan is more or less 
mountainous, and a good deal of the country is too dry and rocky for successful 
cultivation, yet there are many fertile plains and valleys, which, with the as« 
sistance of irrigation from small rivers or wells, yield very satisfactory crops 
of fruit, vegetables, and cereals. There are four classe^; of cultivators — 1st, 
proprietors, who cultivate their ow'n land ; 2nd, tenants, who hire it for 
a rent in money or for a Axed proportion of the produce ; 3rd, hazgars^ 
who are the s^me as the mUayers in France ; and 4th, hired labourers. 
There are two harvests in the^year in most parts of Afghdnistan. One 
of these is sown in the end of autumn jftid reaped in summer, and con- 
sists of wheat, barley, Ervum Lens^ and Cicer arielinum^ with some 
peas and beans. The other harvests sown in the end of spring and reaped 
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in autumn. It consists of rice, millet, arzna {Paniciim ilalicum)^ Indian 
com, &c. The castor-oil plant, madder, and the assafoitida plant abound. 
Fruit, viz. the apple, pear, almond, peach, quince, apricot, plum, cherry, 
pomegranate, grape, fig, mulberry, is produced in profuse abundance. 
They form the principal food of a large class of the peoi>le throughout 
the year, both in the fresh and preserved state, and in the latter condition 
are exported in great quantities. 

An extremely curious variety of fat-tailed sheep is native to Afghanistan. 
It is characterised by the immense weight* and size of its tail, caused by 
development of masses of fat, forming stores of nourishment which are 
drawn upon during the winter months, when fodder is scarce. These sheep 
furnish the principal meat diet of the inhabitants, and the grease of the tail 
is a substitute for butter. The wool and skins not only j)rovifle material 
for warm apparel, but also furnish the country’s main article of export. 

Northern Afghanistan is reputed to bo tolerably rich in copper, and 
lead is found in many parts. Iron of excellent quality comes from Bajaur 
(outside Afghanistan), and the Farmiili district (or Birnial), and a gold mine 
is being worked under the supervision of a British mining expert at Kan- 
dahar ; gold in small quantities is also brought from the Laghman Hills and 
Kunar. Badakshan was famous for its precious stones, especially lapis lazuli. 

Silks, felts, carpets, articles from camels’ and goats’ hair, are some of 
the principal industries. At Kabul, soap, cloth, boots, and some other 
articles are manufactured for local consumption, but chiefly for the army. 
The sheepskin coat, or posting manufacture is one of the important industries. 
The government factories and w^orkshops at Kabul have .as their partial 
object public education in mechanical methods and appliances, and as a 
feature of such work classes are organised in diiferent industries. 


Trade. — No accurate registration of the trade of Afghanistan has yet 
been obtained. The trans-frontier trade between India and Afghanistan 
(according to Indian statistics) was as follows in five years ending March 31: 


- 

1917-18 

1 1918-19 1 

1919-20 

1920-21 1 

1921-22 

1 

Imports into India 

Exports into Afghanistan . i 

£ 

1.147.000 

1.258.000 

1.194.000 

2.020.000 

£ 

} 1,975,000 
1,007,000 

£ i 

1,328,500 

1,543,200 

£ 

800,600 

1,353,700 


Of the exports from India to Afghanistan the chief items are cotton goods, 
indigo and other dyeing materials, sugar, hardware, leather and silver trea- 
sure. The imports into India include timber, fruits and vegetables, grain 
and pulse, ghi and other provisions, asafoetida and other drugs, spices, wool, 
silk, cattle, hides, and tobacco. 

Commiini cations* — Afghanistan is not a member of the International 
Postal Union, so that the sending of letters or parcels to the country is at- 
tended with some uncertainty and inconvenience. Letters, etc., from all 
parts of the world ha^e to be sent, at present, to the Political Agent, Khaibar, 
Landi Kotal, who arranges to forward them to the Afghan border. Letters 
are despatched by runners twice a week ; they require three days for 
delivery. Bulky packages and boxes are forwarded by the Afghan trade 
agent in Peshawar. « 

The trade routes of Afghanistan are as follows : — From Persia by Meshed 
to Her4t ; from Bokhara by Merv to Herdt ; from Bokhara by Karshi, Balkh, 
and Khulm to Kabul ; from East Turkistdn by Badakhshan and Kandahdr 
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to Kabul ; from India by the Khaibar road to Kabul ; from India by the^Gomal 
Pass to Ghazni and Kelat-i-Ghilzai ; from Chaman, the terminus of the North- 
Western Railway beyond Quetta, to Kandahdrand thence to Kabul or Herat. 

There are no railways in the country. The Khaibar and Bolan roads are 
fit for light wheeled traffic as far as Kdbul and Kandahar respectively. There 
is no wheeled carriage, except artillery, proper to the country, and mer- 
chandise is still transported on camel or pony back. There are practically 
no navigable rivers in Afghanistan, and timber is the only article of com- 
merce conveyed by water, floated down stream in rafts. Telephonic 
communication exists between Dakka, Jalalabad and Kabul, a distance of 
136 miles, and between Kabul and Kandahar. A telephone line will, it is 

understood, shortly be constructed between Kandahar and Herat. 

% 

Money and Currency* — The Kabuli rupee is the usual currency, 
though Government demands are often paid in kind. Currency notes of 
local manufacture in denominations of 1, 6, 25, 50, and 100 rupees, were 
introduced in July, 1920. 

The Amir’s mint at Kdbul was for some years under the supervision of a 
European. The current coins in Kabul are Dinar, Paisa, Shahi, Sannar 
or Misqali, ’Abbdsi, Qardn, Rupee and Tunidn. Dindr and Tiiman are 
legendary coins intended for purposes of calculation only. Paisa and Shdhi 
are copper coins, and Misqdli, 'Abbdsi, Qardn and Rupee are silver coins. 

10 Dinar ■=: 1 Paisa or Taka. 'Abbusi = 1 Quran. 

5 Paisa = 1 SbAhi. 2 Qardn = 1 Rupee. 

2 Slidhi = 1 Sannar, Saddind,r or Misqdli 20 Rupees = 1 Tum{in. 

2 Sannar = 1 ’Abbdsi. 

One Kabuli rupee is equal to about eightpence at the normal rate of 
exchange between Afglidnistdn and India. 

Diplomatic Eepresentatives. 

1. Of Afghanistan in Great Britain. 

Eavoy and Minister. — Sirdar Abdul Hadi Khan (appointed January 21, 
1922). 

There are Afghan consular officers in India at Bombay, Calcutta and 
Karachi. 

2. Of Great Britain in AfghAnistAn. 

Envoy and Minister, — Lt.-Col. F. H. Humphrys, C.I.E. (appointed 
January 21, 1922). 

Counsellor. — R. R. Maconachie. 

Secretary, — Capt. E. T. R. Wickham. 

Military Attachd, — Major Fraser. 

There are consuls at Jalalabad and Kandahar. 

Books of Beference. 

Imperial Gazetteer of India — Afghdnistdn and Nepal. 1908. 

Accounts relating to the trade by Land of British India with Foreign Countries. 
Annual. Calcutta. , 

Parliamentary Papers, Afghdnistdn, 1878-1899. 

Treaty between the British Government and the Amir of Afghanistan, dated March 21, 
1905. London, 1905. 

The Second Afghan War, 1878-80. Prepared in the Intelligence Branch of the Indian 
Army Headquarters. London, 1908«, 

Bellev} (H. W.), Afghanistan and the Afghans, London, 1879 ; and The Races of Afghdnis- 
tdn. 1880. 

Carson (Ron. G. N.), Russia in Central Asia. fContains bibliography.] London, 1889. 

Daly (Mrs. Kate), Eight Tears among the Afghans. London, 1905. 
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Elphinstone (Hon. M.), An account of tho Kingdom of Caubul and its Dependencies. 
London, 1815. 

Forbei(A,), The Afghan Wars, 1839-42 and 1878-80. London, 1892. 

Gray (T.), At the Court of the Ameer. New ed. London, 1901. 

Hamilton (Angus), Afghiinist^n. London, 1900. 

Hanna (Col. II. B.), The Second Afghan War. Westminster, 1899. 

Holdich (Col. SirT. H.), The Indian Borderland, 1880-1900. London, 1901. 

LacoBte (B. de). Around Afghanistan. London, 1909. 

MacMahon(A. II.), The Southern Borderlands of Afghanistan. London, 1897. 

MalUson (Gt. B.), History of Afghanistan. 2nd edition, 1879. 

Martin (F. A.), Under the Absolute Emir. New York and London, 1907. 

Noyce (F.), England, India, and Afghdnistdn. London, 1902. 

Pennele (P. L.), Among the Wild Tribes of the Afghan Frontier. London, 1911. 
JRo5<rrt»(Field-Marahal Lord), Forty-nine Years in India. London, 1897. 

Robertson (Sir G. S.), Tlie Kafir of the Hindu Kush. London, 1890. 

Sale{{}.)y Journal of the Disasters in Afghanistan in 1841-42. London, t^43. 

Starr (L. A.), Frontier Folk of the Afghan Border. (An Album of Illustrations.) 
London, 1921. 

Sultan Mahomed Khdn (Mir Munshi) (Editor), The Life of Abdur Rahman, Amir of 
Afghanistan. 2 voLs. London, I900.-—Con.stitution and Laws of Afghanistan. London, 1910. 
Tate (G. P.), The Kingdom of Afglianistan. Bombay, 1911. 

Thornton (Mr. and Mrs.), Leaves from an Afghan Scrap Book. London, 1910. 

Wheeler (8. E.), The Ameer Abdur Rahman. London, 1895. 

Tafe(Mujor C. B.), Northern Afghanistan. London, 1888. 


ALBANIA. 

(Smktpenia.) 

The geographical district known as Albania was made up of the Turkish 
Provinces of Scutari and of Yanina, and of the parts of the Ottoman 
vilayets of Kossovo and Monastir, which bordered upon those Provinces. 
The Albanians are divided into two principal groups — tne Ghegs, who live in 
the north, and the Tosks, who Jive in the south. 

Little is known of their early history. From 1431, when tho Turks 
captured Yanina, the Albanians remained under Turkish rule, except for two 
brief periods of independence, first between 1443 and 1468, under Prince 
George Castriot II, surnamcd Scanderheg, and again in the eighteenth 
century, under the To.sk, Ali Tepelen of Yanina, in the south, and the 
Bushati Dynasty of Scutari, in the north. In 1880 the short-lived Albanian 
League was founded, and ruled Albania for two years, making an unsuccessful 
effort to (fbtain independence. 

The Albanians have an hereditary aristocracy, and whilst in the north 
they are divided into clans or tribes, in tho south the people look fcr 
guidance to a system of beys or chiefs, w'hose power is very considerable. 
The Albanian language is held by most authorities to be of Aryan origin. 

The independence of Albania was proclaimed at Valona on November 28, 
1912, and on December 20, 1912, the London Ambassadorial Conference 
agreed to the principle of Albanian autonomy. Subsequently that Con- 
ference approximately decided the frontiers of the new country, and agreed 
that a European Prince be nominated to rule it. Prince William of Wied, 
having accepted the crown of the new country from an Albanian deputation, 
which offered it to him at Neuwied, on February 21, 1914, arrived at Durazzo 
on March 7, 1914. The Government of the country was vested in the hands 
of the Prince, supported and advised by an International Commission of 
Control, the creation of which was agreed to by the Ambassadorial Conference 
in July, 1913. u 

After the outbreak of the European War in 1914, the Prince and nearly 
all the members of the International Commission left Albania, which fell 
again into a state of anarchy, and was invaded by Montenegro, Serbia, 
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Greece and lUly, the latter occupying the seaport of Valona. An attempt 
was made by Easad Pasha Topdani, who bad been expelled from the country 
in May but who returned in September, after the departure of the Prince of 
Wied, to establish a military government with its seat at Durazzo. Eventually 
the Austrians overran Albania, capturing San Giovanni di Mcdua on January 
25, 1916, and Durazzo on February 28, 1916. On June 3, 1917, the general 
in charge of tlie Italian forces ])roclaimed Albania an independent country, 
and a j)rovisional Government was set up at Durazzo. Several cabinets have 
since ruled the country, the latest being that of Djalfcr Ypi, which was 
foimed on December 22, 1921. There is a Diet of 78 members, elected 
February, 1921. At the head of the State is the Council of Regents, com- 
posed of a representative of each of the religious bodies in the country. At 
the end of December, 1921, the Regents were as follows : 

Bektashi Moslem . — Omer Pasha Vrioni. 

Sunni Moslem . — Refik To[)tani. 

Catholic * — Antoine Pistuli. 

Greek Church , — Sotir Peci. 

Albania was admitted a member of the League of Nations on December 
17, 1920. 

Area and Population, — The frontiers of Albania, which were pro- 
visional, were shown in the nia[> of the Balkan Peninsula wliicli accompanied 
The Statesman’s Year Book for 1914. An International Commission in 
1922 partly determined the boundaries of Albania. The country measures 
248 miles from north to south, and from 62 to 73 miles from cast to west ; 
the estimated probable area of the •country is between 14,000 and 15,000 
square miles, while the population is estimated at 831,877, and divided as 
follows ; — 


- 

North ! 

Albania i 

: 1 

Central 

Albania 

South 

Albania 

Total 

For cent. 

Mahoininedaa . 
Roinnii Catholic 
Uieok Church . 

. 160,678 

So.OOS 
•2,705 

264,884 

3,867 

36,316 

109,218 

32 

119,194 

584,676 

88,987 

158,215 

71 

10 

19 

m 

Total . 

. i 248,376 

205,067 

288,444 

831,877 




The country is divided into 8 provinces, named after the principal towns, 
which with estimated population, are as follows : — Durazzo, 5,000 ; Scutari, 
32,000; Korytza, 24,000 ; Elbasan, 13,000; Tirana, the provisional capital, 
12,000; Argyrocastro, 12,000; Berat, 8,500 ; Valona, 6,500. 

Religion and Instruction. — About two-thirds of the Albanians are 
Moslems. Of the remaining one-third the Christians in the north are for 
the most part Roman Catholics, and the Christians in the south are members 
of the Orthodox (Greek) Church. 

There are 648 primary schools in the country, of which 474 have only 
one class, while 28 have five classes. There are 854 teachers and about 
24,000 pupils. There are, besieges, 12 continuation schools, 2 secondary 
schools (at Scutari and Korytza), and a teachers’ training college at Elbasan, 
opened in J921. The Government is bearing the cost of educating 44 
Albanian students in Italy, 55 in Austria, and 3 in France. 
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Justice. — The Albanians have a strict code of honour, but in the past 
no universal system of Justice has been in force. At present there is in 
every province a tribunal of first instance with three judges and a court of 
cassation, composed of six judges, at Scutari. 

Finance. — For 1921 the budget provided for a revenue of 18,809,045 
gold francs, and an expenditure of 21,471,457 gold francs. For 1922 the 
revenue was 19,747,210 gold francs, and the expenditure 22,195,652 gold 
francs. • 

The national debt is not large ; it includes 300,000 dollars lent by the 
Lmited States Government. 

Production and Industry, —The Albanian economic system is very 
primitive ; each family provides for its own needs. Great tracts of the 
country remain uncultivated, and the areas at present under cultivation are 
dealt with in a primitive way. The State owns some 125,000 acres of the 
best land in the plain between the rivers Slikunibi and Vojussa. The country 
for the greater part is rugged, wild, and mountainous, the exceptions being 
along the Adriatic littoral and the Korytza Basin. Tobacco, wool, olive 
oil, corn and cattle are the principal products of the country. Cattle-breeding 
receives special attention. The wool is made up into coarse and heavy 
native cloth. There are vast tracts of forest land composed of oak, walnut 
and chestnut trees, as well as beeches, pines and firs. The mineral wealth of 
Albania is a matter of conjecture. The only industries in the country are 
those r*(innectod with agriculture, such as flour-milling, olive-pressing and 
cheese -making. 

Imports in 1920, 17,533,000 gold francs ; exports, 1,522,000 gold francs. 
Imports in 1921, 17,659,000 gold francs; exports, 2,190,000 gold francs. 

Central Albania has no roads, but in the South the Italian administration 
has constructed military roads extending South via Tepeleni and Argyrocastro, 
and the North and East via Liascoviki and Erzek to Korytza. Northern 
Albania h<as one road, connecting Durazzo and Tirana with Alessio and 
Scutari. Total length of roads, 310 miles. As yet there are no railways in 
the country. The ports are five in number, viz, San Giovanni di Medua, 
Durazzo, Valona, Porto Palermo, and Sauti Quaranta ; but all the ports 
need to be improved. Two Italian shipping lines maintain communications 
with the rest of Europe. 

The country has no banks and no currency. The unit adopted for public 
accounts is the gold franc. 

Diplomatic Representatives. 

1. Of ALiiANiA IN Great Britain. 

Minister and Envoy, — Melimed Bey Konitza (appointed March 16, 1922). 

ConsuhGenemU — H. Lyoii Thomson. 

2. Of Great Britain in Albania. 

Minister and Envoy^ — H. 0. A. Eyres (appointed January 13, 1922. 

^ Books of Reference. 

Acta et Diplomata Res Albauiae Mediae Aetatis illustrantia (by Dr. L. de Thalloczy, C. • 
Jirecek, and B. de Sufilay). Vol. I. Vienna, 1913, 

Baerlein (Henry), Under the Acrocerauniau Mountains. London, 1922. 

BaUlaeci (A.), Itiuerari Albanesi. Rome, 1917. 

Barnei (J. «.), The future of tiie Albanian State, In Geographical Journal. for July, 1918. 

Boppe (A.), L’Albfinie et Napoleon (1797-1814). Paris, 1913. • 

Bourcari (J.), L' Albania et les Albanais, Paris, 1921. 
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ARABIA.^ 

Large areas in Arabia consist only of desert or steppe, occupied by 
Bedouin tribes, who arc forced to adopt a nomadic existence. Considerable 
portions of the Nefud, or Northern Sand-belt, and the whole of the lluba 
el-Khali, or ^G*eat Southern Desert of soft sand, are quite uninhabitable, 
although they supply good grazing at certain seasons. There are many 
tribal communities, settled, half settled, and nomadic, who give elfeotive 
allegiance only to their own chiefs while admitting the loose overlordship of 
one of the greater Emirs e,g. Ibn Sand, Ibn Rashid, or the King of Hejaz. 
They are to be found mainly in the Hinterland of Yemen, in the Asir 
Highlands, in the interior of Oman, and all round the northern fringe of 
the Nofud desert, which divides Arabia proper from the Syrian Desert or 
Hamad. But the oases of Central Arabia and most of the fertile coastal 
districts are occupied by settled communities, under eiglit iudepeudeiit 
systems of government. The total area is approximately 1,000,000 square 
miles, with a population roughly estimated at four or five millions. 

1. The Kingdom of Hejaz, which attained its independence during the 
course of the late war, has an estimated area of 170,000 square miles, and an 
estimated population of about 900,000. Its frontiers are not delimited 
except on the west. On the south the more or less agreed line line runs 
inland from Mali Point so as to include the territories of the Zaliran, Ghamid 
and Bisha tribes. On the east, Khurma, Teima and Kheibar are in Hejaz, 
but the first is claimed also by Nejd, and the line between is very 
uncertain. On the north the recognised boundary runs inland from north 
of Akaba to about Muaddhain, on the Hejaz Railway, and thence to Teima, 
which was taken from Ibn Rashid in the war. Hejaz is barren or semi- 
barren in the greater part of its area. It may be regarded as the most 
important principality in Arabia in virtue of its possessim of Mecca (70,000 
inhabitants) and Medina (before the war, 35,000, now reduced under 10,000 
inhabitants), the Holy Places of Islam. Formerly included in the Turkish 
Vilayet of Hejr.z, which extended from Akaba in the north to Asir in the 
south (but latterly, only from iHedain Salih in the north), it was the chief 
centre of Ottoman iuduence in Arabia ; and* by means of the Hejaz railway, 

1 SfeMapinTuE Statesman's Yeaii-Book, 1917 
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with its termitius at Medina, the Turks were enabled to maintain ^rrisons 
in the ports and the eliief towns of the interior. But the Grand Sherif, or 
Emir of Mecca, wielded great influence throughout the Moslem world. 
Ottoman control was largely maintained in the past by the payment of an 
annual subsidy, but the presence of the Turks and their maladministration 
was always resented. Early in the war the British Government guaranteed 
the autonomy of the Hejaz, in the event of a successful revolt, and on 
June 5, 1916, Husein ibn Ali, the present Emir, proclaimed his inde- 
pendence. In November, 1916, the Erfiir Husein issued a proclamation 
assuming the title King of Hejaz. The Treaty of Peace with Turkey 
recognised the Hejaz as a free and independent State. The capital is 
Mecca, and the chief port is Jidda, on the Red Sea, population about 

20.000. The chief product is dates, of which the large efop gathered 
from the Medina oasis ranks highest : but all are consumed locally. Hides, 
wool, and gum are tiio principal exports, but the volume is never large, and 
less now than before the war. Imports are mainly foodstuffs and building 
materials. Taxation is light, but irregular requisitions and customs dues at 
the ports are often heavy and furnish the bulk of the King’s revenue. Great 
Britain pays him a considerable subsidy to enable him to maintain indepen- 
dence and provide for the Pilgrimage. 

2. The Emirate of Nejd and Hasa, the more po\verful of the two Central 
Arabian principalities, has its capital at Riyadh, whence the Sand dynasty 
exercises junsdiction over the neighbouring groups of oases and the surround- 
ing . teppes. Its sway extends south to the farthest limits of Wadi Dawasir, 
west to Khurma on, or within, the Hejaz border, north to Hail and the edge 
of the Nefnd, and east to the Gulf. It is the modern representative of the 
Wahabite Empire founded about 1745 by Mohammed Ibu Sand, Sheikh of 
Dariyah. The present Emir of Riyadh, Abb el-Aziz es-Saud, who has 
maintained an intermittent conflict with the neighboming Emirate of Jebcl 
Sbammav, expelled the Turks from Ilasa in 1914, and has extended his 
influence to include Katif in the region of the Persian Gulf. Estimated 
])opulation about 400,000. (South Nejd — south of Riyadh — has about 
100,000 inhabitants, Central Nejd about 150,000, Kasim 75,000, and Hasa 

75.000. ) The largest towns are Riyadh (20,000), Boreida (15,000), Anciza 
(10,000), Hauta (10,000), Hillah (10,000), Hariq (7,000), Shakra (6,000). 
Nejd produces nothing for export ; b\it Kasim collects and exports hides and 

(butter) ; and Hasa produces and exports dates, textiles, hides and 
live-stock. 

3. The Emirate of Jebel Shammar, which lies to the north of Nejd, has 
lately come partially within its jurisdiction ; since the middle of last 
century it had maintained its independence under the Rashid dynasty. It 
has its capital at Hail, and is far more Bedouin in character than its southern 
rival. The present Emir of Hail is Abdullah ibn Mitab, born in 1907, 
who succeeded on the assassination of his cousin, Saud Ibn Rash id, in May, 
1920. Estimated population, including the Shammar, 250,000. No products 
for export, and everything except bare necessaries has to be imported. 

4. The Frincip%te of Asir, on the west coast of Arabia, between Hejaz 
and Yemen, luus its capital at Sabiyah in Lowland Asir. The principate 
is in the hands of the Idrisi family, the present ruler being Mohammed ibn* 
Aij el-Idrisi. This principate, however, has no eifeefive jurisdiction 
over Highland Asir, where the i^ower is chiefly in the hands of the head of 
the Aidh family, chief of the Beni Mugheid tribe, but since the war it has 
been extended southwards to Holoida, and now includes all tne northern 

2 Y 2 
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half of the Yemen Tiliama. Estimated population of all Asir, whether 
under Idrisi or not (the ^^roat majority are independent of him), under 
1,000,000. Considerable export of hides and live-stock chieliy to Eritrean 
ports. 

6. The Imamate of Yemen, which is centred at Sanaa, is of considerable 
antiquity (lltli cent. a.d. ), the Imam tracing his descent through Zaid and 
Jlasau to the Caliph Ali, and being credited by his followers with infallibility 
and esoteric knowledge. Considerable areas are devoted to agriculture, 
cereals and coffee ; great tracts of mountain-land are extensively cultivated. 
The present Imam is Yahya Mohammed Hamid ed-Din. Area, 75,000 
square miles ; estimated population, 1,000,000. Capital, Sanaa ; population 
about 25,000. The chief port, Hodeida, population 40,000, is not in the 
Imam’s bands ; but the latter claims Zebid and has some small ports in the 
southern Tihaina. His jurisdiction ceases about a day s journey east of 
Sanaa, but extends over all tiie highland ridge from Saada to Kataba. The 
chief agricultural products are consumed locally, coffee being the only item 
exported in any bulk. This goes out now more by Aden than Hodeida, 
while Mocha no longer counts. No figures are available since the war, but 
beyond doubt coffee export has declined seriously. Hides are now the largo.st 
exiKU’t. 

6. The British Protectorate of Aden page 105). 

7. The Sultanate of Oman. See below under Oman. 

8. The Sultanate of Koweit, on the north-western coast of the Persian 
Gulf, ac(iuired considerable imporiance during the discussion of the Baghdad 
Railway. The Sultan is subsidized by the British Government, whicli 
maintains a Political Agent at bis Court. Tbe present Sultan, Ammed 
iBN Jabir ks Sobah, succeeded his uncle in March, 1921. Estimated 
population, 50,000, to which an indeterminate number of Bedouins must be 
added. 

9. Emirate of Kerak. — Kerak is Transjordan {sec p. 198). 
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ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

(Rtipurlica Auokntina.) 

Constitution and Government. 

Argentina was discovered in 1508 by Juan Diaz de Solis and Vicente Yanez 
Pinzdn. In 1535 Don Pedro de Mendoza was sent out by the King of Spain, 
and in that same year founded the town qji Buenos Aires. On May 25, 1810, 
the population rose against the Spanish rule, and on July 9, 1816, Argentine 
independence w^as proclaimed. Between 1816 and 1852 was a period of 
anarchy, and in 1853 stable government was once more established. 

The Constitution of the Argentine Uepublic bears date May 1*5, 1853, with 
modidcations in 1860, 1866 and 1898. The executive power is left to a 
President, elected for six years by electors aj>pointed by the fourteen provinces, 
equal to double the number of senators and deputies combined ; wdiilo tlio 
legislative authority is vested in a National Congress, consisting of a 
Senate and a House of Deputies, tlie former numbering 30, two from 
the capital and from each province, elected for nine years by a special body of 
electors in the capital, and by the legislatures in the provinces ; and the latter 
158 members elected by the people. By the Constitution there should 
he one deputy for every 33,000 inhabitants. According to the census of 1914 
the rate is one deputy for every 49, 000 inhabitants. A deputy must be 25 years 
of age, and have been a citizen for four years. The deputies are elected 
for four years, but one-half of the House must retire every two years. 
Senators must be 30 years of ago, have been citizens for six years. One-third 
of the Senate is renewed every tliree years. The two cliambers meet 
annually from May 1 to Septcml>er 30. The members of both the Senate 
and the House of Deputies each receive 18,000 pesos per annum. 
A Vice-President, elected in the same manner and at the same time 
as the President, fills the office of Chairman of the Senate, but has 
otherwise no political power. The President is commander-in-chief of 
the army and navy, and appoints to all civil, military, naval, and judicial 
offices, and has the right of presentation to bishoprics ; he is responsible 
with the Ministry for the acts of the executive ; both President and Vice- 
President must be Roman Catholics, Argentine by birlh, and cannot be 
re-elected, unless a period of six years intervenes. 

President of the Republic, — Dr. Marcelo. T. de Alvcar. Assumed office, 
October 12, 1922. 

Pice- President. — Dr, Elpidio Gonzalez. 

The Ministry, appointed by and acting under the orders of the President, 
consists ofeight Secretaries of State — namely, of the Interior, Foreign Affairs, 
Finance, War, Justice and Public Instruction, Agriculture, Marine, and 
Public Works. 

The President has a salary of 96,000 dollars paper, and 28,800 dollars 
paper for official expenses ; the Vice-President 36,000 dollars paper as 
his salary, and 24,000 dollars for official expenses, and each of the eight 
ministers 39,600 dollars i)er annum. 

Local Governatent. 

The Constitution, with certain small exceptions, is identical with that of 
the United States. Such matters as affect the Republic as a*whole are under 
the superintendence of the Central Goveriftnent. The Republic is divided 
into 14 provinces, 10 territories Snd 1 federal district (Buenos Aires). The 
governors of the various provinces are invested with very extensive powers, 
and in their . constitutional function^ are independent of the central 
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executive. They are elected by the people of each province for a term 
varying between three and four years. The provinces elect their own legis- 
latures, and have complete control over their own affairs. The territories 
are under the supervision of governors appointed by the President. In 
Buenos Aires municipal government is exercised by a Mayor appointed by 
the President with the approval of the Senate. He is assisted by a 
deliberative council elected by tax-paying inhabitants. The deliberative 
council votes on measures relating to city finance, works, and general 
administration, and its decisions are carried out by the Mayor. Other 
municipalities have constitutions of a similar character. 

, Area and Population. 

The Argentine Republic consists of fourteen provinces, ten territories 
and one federal district, containing the lan<l area, and poymlatioii shown 
below : — 


Fctloral District, Provinces 

An«i Territon«'s i 

Area : 
English 
ftq. miles 

Popularion 
Jan. 1, lP-21 

Population 

Census 

1914 

Pup. jier 
sq. mile 
1921 

Federal Difitrict. 





Buenos Aires (the Federal 





Capital) .... 

72 

1,676,041 

1,575,814 

23,278 -34 

Martin Garcia Island . 

— 

— 

783 

— 

Provinces. 





Buenos Aires (La Plata) 

117,777 

2,336,507 

2,066,165 

19*84 

Santa Fe . . . . 

60,713 

1,007,512 

899,640 

19-86 

edrdoba .... 

66,912 

805,940 

735,472 

12*04 

Entrc Rios (Parana) . 

29,241 

475, 2J6 

42.5,373 

16*25 

Corrientes .... 

33. .53.6 

371,81.5 

347.055 

11*08 

San Luis .... 

29,035 

129,655 

116,266 

4*46 

Santiago del E.stero 

55,385 

298,110 

261,678 

5*38 

Tucuman ... 

10,422 

350,681 

332,933 

33 64 

Mendoza .... 

56,502 

311,740 

277,535 

5*51 

San Juan .... 

37,865 

131,179 

119,252 

3*52 

La Rioja .... 

37,839 

84,643 

79,754 

2-23 

Catamavea .... 

i 36,800 

108,.M4 

100,391 

2-95 

Salta 

1 48,302 

146,903 

140,927 

3*04 

Jiijuy 

14,802 

76,506 

76,631 

5*17 

Territories. 





Misiones (Posadas) 

i 11,511 

62,159 

53,563 

5*40 

Formosa . . . . : 

41,402 

21,880 

19,281 

0*52 

Chaco (Resistencia) 

52,741 

52 2.58 

46,274 

0*99 

La Pampa (Santa Ko.sa) 

56,320 

124,294 

33,574 

101,338 

2*20 

Nouqu4n . . . . j 

40,530 

28,866 

0*82 

Rio Negro (Viedma) . 

79,805 

47,693 

42,242 

0*59 

Chubut (Rawson) 

93,427 

28,813 

23,065 

0*30 

Santa Cruz i Gallegos) . 

109,142 

11,603 

9,948 

0*16 

Tierradel Fuego (U.shuaia) 
Los Andes (San Antonio de 

8,299 

2,559 

:•» 2,504 

0*30 

Los Cobres) i 

34,740 

2,671 

2,487 

0*07 

Total 

,f, 163,119 

8,698,516 

7,885,237 

7*54 


1 T1i 6 Capitals are giv“»*n in brackets. Where no nanieapj»ears in I racket-, the cspitftl 
bears tlie same name as the province or territory. 
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Of the total in 1914, 4,227,023 were males and 8,668,214 females. Of 
the populatioD on January 1, 1918, 4,440,367 were males and 3,838,792 
females. Estimated population 1922, 8,760.000. 

The movement of population for four years is given as follows ; — 



M»rriages 

Birtl.s 

I)onth.H 

hoinigrant' 

R.iigrants 

1017 

44,300 

276 S.OS 

130 622 

51.665 

83,91 >9 

1918 . 1 

48, -.79 

‘271.980 

• 146,775 

80,662 

59 908 

1019 . . i 

— 

276,217 

150.910 

C9.S79 

1 07.710 

19-20 

— 

276.800 

1*29,600 

15 ,322 

1 104,711 

1 


In thr years 1867 -1920 the numl)er of immigrants by ^ea wg-s 5,121,958. 
By the Constitution of the Republic, all children of foreigners born in the 
country are Argentine 

Population of the capital, Buenos Aires, on June 1, 1914 (census), was 
1,575,814 (in June, 19‘J2, it was estimated at 1,720,000) : Rosario (Santa Fe), 
222,692 (June, 1922, 266,000) ; Cordoba. 134,935 (on November 30, 1918, 
156,000); La Plata, 90,436 (June, 1922, 151,000): Avellaneda. 46,277; 
Tucuman, 91,216; Bahia Blanca, 44,143; Santa Fe. .^9.674: Mendoza, 
68,790 ; Parana, 36,089 ; Salta, 28,436 : Lomas de Zamora, 22,231 ; Rio 
Cuarto. 18,421 ; Corrientes, 28,681; Qudmes, 19,311 ; Conccdia, 20,107 ; 
Mar del Plata, 27,611 ; Santiago del Estero, 23,479 : (Jdvilcoy, 23,241 ; 
Resis^encia, 21,322; Merc- lies (San Luis), 18,256; Tandil, 15,784; Junin, 
21,172 ; Reil-Ville, 8,732; Gualeguaychu, 17,880 ; Peigainino, 20,549 ; San 
Jiiari, 16,631 ; Catainaroa, 13,262 ; Posadas, 15,734; La Rioja, 12,636 ; 
Jojuy, 7,956. 

Religion and Instruction. 

There is iio State religion, though the Roman Catholic religion is sup- 
ported by the State ; all other creeds are tolerated and treedoin of conscience 
prevails. There are 1 archbishop (Buenos Aires) and lO siidragan bishops. 
For the clergy there arc 8 seminaries. In 1888 civil marriage was established 
in the Re])ublic. 

Primary education is free (subsidised by the General and Provincial 
Governments), secular and compulsory for children from 6 to 14 years 
of age. Population of school age (1920), 1,756,053. Of tin* total 
population over 7 years of age, 35*1 per cent, were illiterate. There 
were (1920) 9,009 primary puldic schools, 7 856 being public and 1,153 
private, with 1,121,311 pupils and 35,639 tea< hers. The secondary 
or preparatory education is controlled by the general Government, which 
maintains 38 national colleges with 1 1,022 pupils and 1,244 teachers. Side 
by side with the Government colleges there are also 33 private institutions 
of the same grade, with 2,959 pupils and 398 teachers. There are 82 normal 
schools with 14,202 pupils and 1,843 teachers ; 37 for special instruction 
(commercial, industrial, artistic, also for the blind, &c. ) with 10,616 pupils 
and 994 teachers. There are national universities at Cdrdoba (founded 
1613), with 1,603 &|udeiit« in 1920 ; Buenos Aires (founded 1821), with 10,404 
students ; La Plata (founded 1905), with 2,979 students ; and the National- 
University of the Litoral, in Rosario (founded in 1920) ; and provinciaj 
universities at Santa Fd and Tucuman (founded 1912), an<j the university 
of Cuyo (founded in 1921) for the provinc‘% of Mendoza, San Juan and San 
Luis. There is a well-equipped National observatory at Cordoba, and another 
at La Plata, museums at Buenos Aires and La Plata, and a national 
meteorological bureau at Buenos Aire^ 
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For 1920 the G o vein men t budgeted for education : 38,798,656 paper dollars 
on primary education ; 8,274,720 dollars on secondary ; 5,381,424 dollars on 
technical and commercial education ; 10,931,864 dollars on normal schools, 
and 7,464,158 dollars on university education ; miscellaneous, 1,034,512 
paper dollars ; total, 71,885,335 dollars. 

In Argentina there are 520 newspapers published, 493 in Spanish, 4 
in Italian, 5 in German, 5 in English, and others in Scandinavian, French, 
Basque, Russian. ^ 


Justice. 

Justice is administered by Federal and by Provincial Courts. The 
former deal -only with cases of a national character, or in which different 
provinces or inhabitants of different provinces are parties. The Federal 
Courts are the Supreme Courts, with 5 judges at Buenos Aires ; 5 Appeal 
Courts, one with 5 judges at Buenos Aires, and with 3 each at La Plata, 
Parana, Cordoba, and Rosario (Santa Fo), and courts of first instance in 
each of the provinces and territories. Each province has its own judicial 
system, with a Supreme Court (generally so-called) and several minor 
courts. Trial by jury is established by the Constitution for criminal 
cases, but never practised. 

Finance.^ 


Year 

llevcinie 

Expenditure jj 

Year 

R*‘Yenne 

Exi^enditnre 

1!»18 

]!>I9 

19‘JO 

£ 

2(), 000, 459 
32,185,942 
48,056,250 

£ ll 

: 30,789,515 
37,483,875 ;| 

42,vSlS,750 ' 

1921 

1922 * 
1923* 

£ 

43,287,947 

48,500,988 

37,540,000 

£ 

1 48,797,415 
; 52,796,172 
: 52,520,000 


1 All accounts are kept iu paper currency, the paper dollar = 1«. O^d., under 
conversion law. 

. 2 Budget estimate. 

The main items of revenue and expenditure in the budget for 1922 were 
as follows : — 


He venue 

Dollars Paper ; 

Expenditure 

D(jllars Paper 

Import duties 

150,000,000 Congress . . . . ! 

5,274,200 

Adtiitional import duties 2 


f Interior 

70,767,119 

per ceiit. and 5 ])er cent. 

30,000,000 9,® 

Public Debt 

128,730,485 

Export duties . 

55,000,000 

Justice and Education 

86,060,942 

Port, mole, and dock dues 

11,000,090 ,'.2^ 

Army .... 

48,812,937 

Storage and porterage duos 

18,000,000 -9 

Navy .... 

41,940,209 

Tobacco tax . . . ! 

50,000,000 ' =5 

^Public Works 

21,944,495 

lidnd tax . . ! 

28,000,000 1 



Portable securities, etc. . ! 

25,000,000 1 



Revenue stamps 

30,000,000 , 



Licences . . . . : 

12,000,000 1 



Posts 

18,000,000 i 



TotAl (including all 

— 'I 

}i i 

Grand total (including | 


revenue) . . . , 

551,931,086 

' i' 

all items) . . . 1 

699,056,504 


The external debt on July 91, 1922, was 561,537,346 paper pesos, and 
the internal debt was 698,235,344 paper peso*, making a total of 1,269,772,690 
paper pcsoc. The floating debt on June 31, 1922, was 628,836,663 
paper pesos. 
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Defence. 

Army. 

The army of the Argentine Republic Is a National Militia, service in 
which is compulsory for all citizens from their 20th to their 45th year. 
Naturalized citizens are exempt for a period of 10 years. For the first 10 
years the men belong to the ‘ active ’ army, or first line (Permanent Forces). 
After completing 10 years in the first line, the men pass to the National 
Guard and serve in it for another 10 jKiars, finishing their service witli 
5 years in the Territorial Guard ; the latter is only mobilized in case of war. 
The period of continuous service, or training in the ranks witli the Permanent 
Forces, is for 1 year. The reservists can be called out for training periodically. 

The territory of the Republic is divided into 5 military •districts for 
administrative purposes. According to the Army Regulations which came 
into force in January 1916, the establishment of othcers for 1922 was 1,747, 
and that of the standing army 18,000. Its composition is as follows :-*“In- 
fantry, 20 battalions of 3 comjtanies each ; 1 railway battalion of 4 companies ; 
4 independent companies ; cavalry, 9 regiments of 4 squadrons ; Igendarmerio 
regiment of 3 squadrons ; 1 independent squadron and 2 machine-gun 
squadrons ; artillery, 5 regiments field artillery of 2 groups of 2 batteries ; 
2 groups mountain of 2 Ijatteries ; 2 groups of 2 horse batteries ; 1 siege 
battery ; engineers, 5 battalions of 4 companies. 

The total peace establishment of the army is about 1,750 officers and 

18.000 men. There is a trained reserve numbering 300,000 men, of whom 

150.000 men are of the first line, and 150,000 of the special reserve. The 
territorial reserve, the formation of which is not yet complete, numbers 

82.000 men. 

The weapon of the Argentine infantry is at present the Mauser magazine 
rifie. The cavalry hare a carbine of the same pattern. The artillery are 
armed with a Krupp 7 ’5 cm. Q.F. gun. 

The estimated military budget for the year 1922 was 48,812,937 i3a})er 
pesos. 

There is a Military Aviation Training School at El Palomar. On 
December 31, 1921, there were 51 military aeroplanes in the country. 

Navy. 


a 


c ! Armour 


to 

D 

.o 

M 1 
T3 V 1 

'C 

0) 

Laid dow 

Name 

Displaceme 

Tons 

Belt 

00 

a 

a 

O 

Principal Armament 

o 

V 

1-1 

O 

H 

" fc ! 

1 

'O OJ 1 
G » : 

O 1 

HH j 

•S 

s 

o 

52; 

1910 

Dreadnoughts 

/Moreno \ 

(Rivadavia / 

in. 

27,940. 10 

in. 

12 

12 1’2-in., 12 -in., 16 4in. 

2 

knots. 
39,500; 22’5 


Coast DErENCE Vessels 







1889 

/Tudependencia , . 

(Libertad . . . . ./ 

2,330 ' 8 

: 

8 

2 9’4-in., 4 4’7-in. . . . 

2 

2,780 

14 


Armoured Ckuisers 







1894 

f Garibaldi . . . .V 
iSan Martin . . . ./j 

6,840 ! 6 

6 

/2 10-in., 10 6.iri.,6 4’7-in.\ 
\4 8-in., 10 6-in., 6 4*7-in.i 

4 

13,000 

20 , 

189G 

/Pneyrredon . . . 
\Bolgrano / 

0,840 1 ^ 

6 

/2 10-in., 10 6-in., 6 4‘7i/1.\ 
\2 10-iu., 14 O-in. . . ./ 

4 

13,000 

20 


Light Cruiser 




j 


1894 

Buenos Aires ... 

4,600 j — 

— 

2 8 in., 4 6 in., 4*7 in. , 

* 

17,000 1 

24 
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There are also the old cruiser Niicve de JuUoy 3 river gunboats, 7 de- 
stroyers, 4 torpedo boats, and some training and miscellaneous craft, Tlie 
two Dreadnoughts and a few destroyers and other small craft are the only 
modem units in the Argentine Fleet. A programme was laid before the 
Argentine Senate proposing considerable additions to the Fleet, but it has 
received no effect, and only certain transports have been built. 

Jviaval budget, 1922, 41,940,209 paper pesos. 

The personnel of the navy includes 337 otticers, 130 engineers, and 27 
electrical engineers. The total personnel is about 9,100 men (these numbers 
include about 5,000 conscripts), who have to serve two years. There is a 
corps of coast artillery of 450 men, a naval school, a school of mechanics, a 
school for artillery, and a school for torpedo practice. 


Production and Industry. 

Argentina has an area of about 699,278,300 acres, of which about 
250,000,000 acres may be used for agriculture, 250,000,000 acres for cattle 
raising, 96,250,000 acres are woodland, and the reniainder, 103,028,300 
acres, are mountain, lake, river, or arid regions. Of the cultivable portion, 
about 10,000,000 acres require irrigation. In the territories the Federal 
Government has wide tracts of land amounting to 237,768,000 acres suitable 
in general for pastoral colonisation, and these lands arc conditionally oflercd 
free, or for sale or on lease. 

The area and i)roduce of principal crops are shown as follows for three 
yeais : — 



j 1019-20 

1020-21 

1021-22 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 

Wheat . 
Oats . 
Maize . 
Flax . 

. i 14,050,963 
. j 2,300,5- 1 

8.183.0. 52 

3. . 521. 069 

14,810,110 
2,000,814 
8.080, 8<'7 
3. 4 S3, 7 30 

13 920,556 
2,102,821 

3,801,82.5 

4,500 000 
710,000 
6,.571.00H 
1,007,380 

5,015 000 1 
864,000 1 
5.853,0(0 i 
I,0s2,0i0 ' 

4,215,100 

478,000 

80.5,800 


The total grain exported for three years, in metric tons, is shown as 


follows : — 

Year 

' Wheat 

Maize 

Taiiseetl 

Out# 

1919 

1920 

d 1021 

1 3,280,260 

5,029,958 
! 1,718,380 

1 2,485,405 

1 4,387.730 

1 2,800,738 

855,455*’ 

1,614 840 
1,303,092 

333,243 

410,537 

402,295 


f 


Cotton, ^ sugar, vine, and tobacco are also cultivated. Th^* area under 
sugar is about 237,500 acres, chiefly in Tucuman, Jujuy, and Salta ; quantity 
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of sugar manufactured was 292,972 metric tons in 1919, 209,653 metric tons in 
1920, and 196,682 metric tons in 1921. The total vine area is about 280,000 
acres, chiefly in Mendoza and San Juan; production of wine in i919, 
99,876,260 atallons ; in 1920, 113,028,630 gallons, and in 1921, 101,562,296 
gallons. The area under tobacco is about 35,300 acres, and under cotton 
60,000 acres. 

In 1920 the number of animals within the Republic was estimated at : 
cattle, 27,392,126 (25,866,763 in 1914) ; horses, 9,366,455 (8,323,815 in 1914); 
mules, 565,069 ; asses, 260,157 ; sheep, ^5, 303,419 (43,225,452 in 1914); 
goats, 4,670,130; pigs, 3,227,346. The Province of Buenos Aires con- 
tains over 43 per cent, of the sheep within the Republic. 

In the provinces of Buenos Aires, Santa Fe, and Entre Rios, agricultural 
lands to the extent of 463,000 acres have been ac(iuired by^the Jewish 
Colonisation Association. Of this land 158,000 acres are under cultivation. 
Some 30,000 square miles of Slate lands are cultivated as follows : in 
Misiones, 1,060,199 acres ; in Chaco, 3,592,216 acres; in Formosa 2,031,285 
acres ; in Chubut (Patagonia), 8,394,234 acres ; in Santa Cruz, 3,805,340 
acres ; and in Tierra del Fuego, 12,355 acres. 

In 1914 (the last industrial census) there were 48,779 factories in 
Argentina, employing a total of 410,201 persons. The total capital was 
1,787,662,295 pesos, value of raw material, 1,086,779,606 pt sos, and value 
of output 1,861,789,710 pesos. Chief among these industries were : food 
production, 18,983 establishments, with capital of 763,772,611 pesos; 
clothing and toilet articles, 7,081 establishments with a capital of 
100,1/8,372 pesos ; building companies, 8,582 establishments, with a ca])ital 
of 216,182,262 pesos; furniture, wheels ike,, 4,441 e^tablisliments, with a 
capital of 62,638,495 pesos ; and metallurgy and related industries, 3,276 
establishments, with capital amounting to 107,620,033 pesos. The principal 
industry is meat refrigeratiou. Flour milling ranks second. In 1920 the 
quantity of wheat milled was 1,344,439 tons, yielding 930,569 tons of flour ; 
in 1921 the flour yield was 951,732 tons. 

Mining is of no great importance. Gold, silver, and copper are worked in 
Catamarca, wliere there are also two valuable tin mines, and gold and copper 
in San Juan and La Rioja Gold is also mined in the south-western 
territories. Coal is found in the Andino Provinces, in the Cordillera region 
of Patagonia and in Northern Patagonia. Tungsten is also an important 
mineral, others being borate, salt, and limestone. There are no Government 
statistics as to mineral output, excepting only the output of petroleum at 
the Comodow Rivadavia wells, which is as follows : in 1910, 196,190 tons; 
in 1920, 243,745 tons ; and in 1921, 277,807 tons. 


Commerce. 


Real values in pounds sterling, exclusive of coin and bullion ; — 


- 


1017 

1 1918 j 

1919 

1920 j 

1 1921 

Imports 

Exports 

• • 

£ 

75,311,194 

108,944,602 

1 1 

£ T £ 

I 99 109,4501129,855,900 
jl58, 706, 235|‘ifJ4, 151,636 

£ 

169.108,900 

199,459,4i>0 

i ^ 

1 125,750,000 
! 133,000,000 

T 
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Imports anti exports in 1920. Real values : — 


Imports 

Gold Pesos 

Exports 

I Gold Pesos 

Living animals 

2,731,01.0 

Live-.stock products 

. ! 312,633,702 

Foodstuifs .... 

83,270.605 

Agricultural products . 

. 1 090,346,036 

Tobacco 

13.047,030 

Forest products 

. ' 19,189,794 

Beverages .... 

12, 66?, 089 

Mineral, Hunting, &c. 

• 1 — 

Textiles 

Oils 

Chemicals .... 

Colours 

Timber and*woo<l . 

Paper 

Leather 

Iron and steel .... 
Other metals . 

Agricultural iinplement.s, Ac. i 
Glassware and crockery . 
Electrical good.s . . . ' 

All others 

288,270,659 
51,5.50.330 
46,93.8,432 
7,667,857 
4.5,282,245 
25,913,840 
4,026,879 
138.188,693 
20,798,784 
}0 690,171 
9i;941.223 
12,580,385 
i 62,790,402 

1 

All others 

. ‘ 21,910,178 

Total .... 

934,907,699 

1 Total . 

. 1,041, 08.5, ’-ITO 


The customs receipts were : in 1917, 9,800,114Z. ; in 1918, 14,215,083/. ; 
in 1919, 18,264,647/., in 1920, 26,139,600/. ; and in 1921, 21,505,600/. 

Trade by countries : — 



1919 

1920 

Principal Countries 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 


f rom 

to 

from 

to 


Gold Pesos 

Gold Pesos • 

Gold Pcso.s 

Gold Pesos 

United Kingdom 

154,478,509 

294,240,728 ; 

218,605,483 

279,677,317 

Germany .... 

1,506,219 

9,558,287 : 

44,020,201 

23,766,090 

Belgium . . . . j 

905,021 

59,402,338 

10,285,520 

52,728,105 

Spain 

46,482.028 

19,383.300 : 

49,008,104 

14,039,101 

France .... 

25,888,898 

114,247,124 1 

,55,042,049 

70,822,616 

Italy 

21,421,603 ! 

41,358,087 ‘ 

' 41,337,005 

34,272,206 

United States of America . 

232,868,392 i 

189,106,484 

310,395,308 

154,135,735 

Brazil 

47,368,807 

37,150,237 ' 

1 

50, 435, .513 

22,107,471 


The ^ most favoured nation ' treaty of 1825 with Great Britain respecting 
commerce, and that of 1853 respecting river navigation, are in force. 

The staple Argentine imports into the United Kingdom and the chief 
exports of British produce and manufactures to Argentina (Board of Trade 
Returns) in two years were as follows : — 


Imports into U.K. 

1920 1 

1921 ' 

Exports from U.K. 

1920 

1921 


£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

Wheat . . . 

38,364,688 

3,642,458 . 

1 Cottons 

12,629,127 

6,210,921 

Maize .... 

23,507,068 

7,896,875 

1 Woollens 

5,214,908 

3,676,533 

Mutton . • . 

3,529,413 

; 5,804,063 : 

I Iron and Steel . . i 

: 5,105,370 

3,242,607 

Beef (frozen) . 

25.976,079 

17,015,360 1 

1 Machinery . 

991,104 

1,458,374 

Linseed . 

8,207,810 

7,174,036 

1 Bailyay carriages . | 

407,207 

637,701 

Wool . . . 

4,960,958 

1,^95,333 

1 Coal . . . . 

1,139,236 

1,672,771 

Oats . . ‘ . 

4,314,068 

1,614,300 

; Jute manufactures . 

628,313 

14,782 
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Total trad© between Argentina and the United Kingdom for 6 years : — 


- 

1918 

1 1919 ; 

1020 

1 1921 

1922 


& 

£ ' 1 

£ 

i ^ 

JK ' 

Iiiii»ort.s from Argentina into U.K. 

2, or, 7,31.'' 

>1,7.30,319 1 

128, 040,279 

(>8,3(i0.725 

520, 259 

Exports to Argentina from U.K 

,17,G12.1.V. 

>1,217,214 

42,921,254 

;27,()2G,234 ; 22,708,073 


Shipping and Navigation. 

On January 1, 1918, the registered shipping consisted of 183 steamers 
over 100 tons, of 156,132 tons, « 

The aggregate movement of vessels at all Argentine ports was as follows : 


Entered 


Cleared 


Y eai s 

Number of 

Tons 


vessels 

1017 

44,345 

16,42S,58(; 
18,. 360, 89.5 

1918 

40,103 

1919 ' 

3G,36G 

17,04.3,800 


Number of 
vessels 


44, OSS 
45,928 
35,05(3 


Tons 


] 8,222,338 
1(5,790,842 


Internal Communications. 

TJie first railway concession dates from 1854. In 1857 there were 6 miles 
of railway. Hailways open, January 1, 1922, 21,935 miles, of which 3,821 
miles (18 per cent.) belong to the^State ; 8,442 miles are narrow gauge, y\z, 
3 ft. 3 ins., and the remainder (13,493 miles) broad gauge, viz. 5 ft. 5 ins. 
The capital invested amounted to 1,276,843,316 gold dollars. In 1921 
Argentine railways transported 85,434,836 passengers, and carried 32,054,009 
tons of cargo. Gross receipts were: 193,309,154 gold dollars; working 
expenses, 163,493,020 gold dollars. 

Aviation has developed rapidly in the Republic. Aerial routes have 
been organized from Buenos Aires to Salta, Cataniarca, Posada.s, Corrientee, 
Mendoza and San Juan. There is an aerial post service between Buenos 
Aires and Montevideo three times a week, inaugurated in April, 1922. 
Altogether there were at the beginning of 1922, 51 military and 122 civil 
machines in working condithm. 

Number of post offices in 1920, 3,619 (in 1919, 3,592) ; number of pieces 
of mail matter received in 1920, 552,298,654 (475,072,740 in 1919)-; des- 
patched in 1920, 654,742,971 (638,449,413 in 1919) ; total, 1920, 1,207,041,625 
(1,013,522,163 in 1919). National telegraph lines, 25,572 miles in 1921, 
provincial railway and private lines bringing the total up to 62,470 miles 
with 152,644 miles of wire. Niiiabor of telegrams despatched, 1920, 
7,394,418 ; number received, 1920, 7,141,448 ; total, 1920, 14,535,866 
(14,167,720 iri.l919)| Number of telephone offices in Argentina on January 1, 
1920, 957 ; length of line, 25,459 miles. Aggregate revenue from Post 
Offices and Telegraphs (1921) was 24,037,573 paper dollars, an increase of 
1,086,375 paper dollars over 1920. 

There are 12 stations for wireless telegr£tj)hy. All ships with a crew of 
over 50 and touching at Argentine ports are compelled by law to be 
equipped with wireless telegraphy. 

In 1912 a bill was passed for the canalization of the Upper Uruguay; 
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the work was to bo carried out by Argentina in conjunction with Brazil and 
Uniguay. A ferry-boat service has also been established between Paraguay 
and Argentine at Posadas and Encarnacion. 

Banking and Credit. 

In 1922, the banking business of the Republic was in the hands of 8^ 
principal institutions in the city of Buenos Aires with over 300 branches 
and agencies throughout the country. There are three distinct categories : 
(i) State Banks ; (ii) Foreign Private Banks ; and (iii) National Private 
Ranks. The State Banks are two in number. The Banco de la Nacidn, 
founded October 15, 1891, occupies the position of State Bank of the 
Republic. •It is obliged to hold cash to the extent of 25 per cent, of its 
total deposits. Loans or advances may not be made to any public body or 
municipality other than the National Government, when they must not 
exceed 20 per cent, of the bank’s capital (150,038,942 dollars paper at the 
end of 1921). The Banco de la Provincia de Buenos Aires (founded 1822) is 
also considered a State Bank, since half its capital (31,250,000 dollais paper) 
is supplied by the Government of the Province, and it receives deposits on 
account of judicial proceedings. The Bank may lend to the Government of 
the Province up to a maximum of 15 per cent of its capital, but the same 
restrictions apply as to loans to other public bodies or municipalities as in 
the case of the Banco de la Nacibn. At the end of 1921, the Banco de la 
Nacibn had 1,310,000,000 dollars paper deposits, 462,000,000 dollars paj^er 
cash holdings, and its discounts and advances amonnted to 904,000,000 
dollars paper. At tlic same date the Banco de la Provincia de Buenos Aiics 
liad 336,000,000 dollars paper in deposits, 104,000,000 in cash holdings, and 
its discounts and advances amounted to 259,000,000 dollars paper. The 
deposits of the banks on May 31, 1922, totalled 9,353,829 gold pesos and 
3,277,538,160 pesos currency ; discounts and advances, 5,453,847 gold pesos 
and 2,460,656,567 pesos currency; cash reserve, 35.337,441 gold pesos and 
1,015,526,607 ]>csos currency; capital 47,883,412 gold pesos and 394,608,176 
pesos currency. 

In 1899 a conversion law was approved by Congress fixing the value of the 
paper dollar at 44 cents gold. On September 30, 1922, the Conversion Office, 
the Bank of the Argentine Nation, and the Argentine Legations abroad had 
a stock of 480,600,132 gold pesos. At the same date there were in circulation 
notes to the value of 1,362,563,985 paper pesos. The gold cover was thus 
80 T6 per cent, of the paper circulation. 

On January 31, 1921, the amount of coined gold in Argentina w^as 
466,476,793 pesos. 

On April 5, 1915, a national postal savings bank (Caja Nacional de Ahorro 
Postal) was incorporated. On December 31, 1921, it had 473,872 depositors 
wdth total deposits amounting to 30,086,133 paper dollars, being 63*49 paper 
dollars to each depositor. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The. monetary system of the Republic is theoretical J on a gold standard 
the unit being the 'ptzo oro (gold dollar) which^ weighs 1*6129 grammes of 
* gold line. The Peso which is divided into lOO centavos^ is of the value 
of 4^Js. According to the raonftary law of November 5, 1881, five andtwo- 
and-a-half gold peso pieces are coined. This 5-doilar gold piece (the Argen- 
lino) weighs 8 0645 grammes, *900 fine, and therefore contains 7*25806 
grammes of fine gold. One pound sterling = 6*04 gold dollars 
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Gold is not in circulation. The money in circulation is chiefly paper 
{peso papel). The paper dollar, being convertible at '44 gold dollar, is 
worth la. SUd. (11 ‘46 to the £). 

Since January 1, 1887. the use of the metric system is compulsory. 


Diplomatic Eepresentatives. 

1. Of the Argentine Repuhlio in Great Britain. 

E/tvoij Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. — Dr. Jos^ Evaristo 
Uriburu, K.B E. Appointed April 7, 1921. 

Couiiisellors. — Luis H. Dominguez and Paulino Llainbi CainpJjell. 
Secretary. — Carlos Miguens. 

Military jittachU — Lt.-Col. Mones Ruiz. 

Naval Attach6» — Captain Diego C. Garcia. 

Financial Secretary. — Carlos M. Dominguez. 

Consul-General in London. — Dr. Sergio Garcia Uriburu. 

There are Consular representatives at Aberdeen, Belfast, Bristol, Cardiff, 
Dublin, Glasgow, Hull, Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle, Newport, 
Southampton, Swansea. 

2. Of Great Britain in the Argentine Republic. 

Envoy Extra ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary . — Sir Beilby F. 
Alston, K.C.M.G., 0. H. (appointed September 4, 1922), 

First Secretary. — E. J Hope-Vere. 

Third Secretary. — II. Dobinson. 

Naval Attachi. — Captain F. L. Tollenbam, R.N. 

Commercial Secretary. - Harry 0. Chalkley. 

Consul-General (at Buenos Aires). — H. W. Wilson, O.B. E. 

There is a Consul at Rosario, and Vice-Consuls at Bahia Blanca, La Plata, 
Tucuman, Santa Fe, and Villa Constitucion. 


Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning the 
Argentine Republic. 

1. Official Publications. 

Anuavio Estadistico, Annual. Buciiog Air<*». 

Argentine Republic. Agricultural and Pastoral Census of the Nation. 3 vols. Buenos 
Aires, 1909. 

Tercer Censo nacional de la Repiiblica Argentina, de Junio 1, 1914. 10 vols. Buenos 
Aires, 1917. 

Intorcambio econoinleo de la Republica Argentina. Direccion General de Estadistica 
de la Nacion. Buenos Aires, 1916. 

Estadistica general del coinercio exterior de la Repiiblica Argentina. Annual. Buenos 
Aires. 

Bepartnient of Overseas Trade Reports. Annual Series. London. 

Nortliern Patagonia ; Character and Resources. Vol. I. Text and Maps by the Comi- 
sion de Bstudios Hidwlogicos, Bailey Willis, Director. (Ministry of Public Works, 
Argentine Republic.) New York, 1914. 

2. Nok-Official Publications. 

The Englisli Directory and Argentine Annual, Buenos Aires, 1922. * 

Anuarlo Kralt. Gran (luia Generjd del Coinercio y de Ja Industrie, Profesiona^es y 
Elemento Ofleial de la Republica Argentina. 2 vols. Buenos Aires, 1920. 

Apnrieio (A, Garcia), Geogrtfia fisica y econoinica de la republica Argentina. Nueva 
edicion. Buenos Airee, 191«. 
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iLrgcntine Year Book. Buenos Aires and London. 

Boevgr,' (Albert), Sieben La Plata-Jahro. Berlin, 1921. 

Bunge {k. E.), Riqiieza y renta de la Argentina. Su distribncion y su capacidad con- 
tributiva. Buenos Aires, 1917.— Ferrocarriles argentinos. Buenos Aires, lOl-S.—Los 
probleinas ecoiiomicos del presente. Vol, I. Buenos Aires, 1920. 

Cra$tre (F.), A travcra 1’ Argentine Moderne. Paris, 1910. 

(P.), La Kcpublique Argentine. Paris, 1920. PlngJish Translation. London, 1922. 
Dominguez (L. L.), Historia Argentina. 4th edit. Buenos Aires, 1870. 

Franch (H A.), Working Nortli from Patagonia. London, 1021. 

Fraser (John Fostoi^, The Amazing Argentine. London, 1914. 

Gambon (U. P. V.), (Jompendio de historia Argentina. Buenos Aires, 1914. 

Qarzon (E.), La Republique Argentine. Paris, 1912. 

Gordon (H. J.), Argentina and Uruguay. London, 1917. 

Hammer ton {J . A.), The Real Argentine. New York, 1915. — The Argentine through 
English Eyes, and a Summer in Uruguay. London, 1910. 

Hirst (W. A,), Argentina. (4th Edition.) London, 1914. 

Holland (W. J.), To the River Plate and back. London, 1914. 

Huret (J.), En Argentine. Paris, 1913. 

Killik (S. H. M.), Manual of Argentine Railways. London. Annual. 

Klet (G. L.), Estudios sobre Produccion, Ac,, de la Republica Argentina. 2 vols. 
Buenos Aires, 1900. 

Koebel (W. H.), Modern Argentina. London, 1907. — Argentina: Past and Present. 
London, 1910. 

J5at*in« (F.), La Argentina en su aspecto fisico, social y ecOnomico. 2 vols. Buenos 
Aires, 1910. 

Martinez (4. B.), Baedeker of the Argentine Republic. New York and London, 1916. 
Martinez (Alberto B.), and Leivandoivslci (M,), L’ Argentine au XX® Siecle. Paris, 1906. 
English Translation, 1910. 

Matienzo (Dr. J. N.), Fll Gobierno representatlvo federal on la Republica Argentina. 
Buenos Aires, 1010. French cilition, Paris, 1912. 

Mills (G. J.), Argentina. London, 1915. 

Parker {y^. B.), Argentines of To-day. 2 vols. New York, 1920. 

Pennington (A. S.) The Argentine Republic. London, 1911 

Pillado (Ricardo), Argentine International Tra<le, Buenos Aires, 1910. — Argentine Loans, 
Buenos Aires 1909.— Oenso industrial do la Republica, 1910. In progress.— Estudio sobre, 
el Comercio Argent ino con las nacioiies limitrofes. Buenos Aires (2nd ed.), 1910. 

Posada (A.), La Republica Argentina. Madrid, 1912. 

Review of the River Plate. Weekly. Buenos Aires. 

Revista de Economia Argentina. 

(Gordon), Argentina and Uruguay. New York, 1916, 

Schmidt (W.) und Grotewold (0.), Argentinieu in geographischer, gcschichtlicher und 
wirtschHftlichev Beziehung. Hannover, 1919. 

Schuster (A. N.), Argeutinien : Lard, Volk. Wirtschaftslebcn. 2 vols. Munich, 1913. 
Stephens (Henry), Illustrated Descriptive Argentina. New York, 1917. 

Tornquist (E,), The Economic Development of the Argentine Republic in the last Fifty 
Years. Buenos Aires, 1919. 

Urien (G. M ), and Colombo (E.), Geografia Argentina: Estudio historico, flsico, politico, 
social, y econoinico. Buenos Aires, 1910. 


3. Publications on Latin America, 

Anuario de la America Latina (Bailly-Baillicre-Riera). Informacidn general (seftas) 
del comercio de importaciori y exportaciOn— industria, agricultura, ganaderia, mineria y 
elemento oficial de las Amciricas . . . Tomos 1-2. 1920-21. Barcelona, 1921. 

The Encyclopedia of Latin America (Edited by Marrion Wilcox Si George E. Reves. 
Now York, 1917. 

The South American Year Book. Edited by C. 8. Vesey Brown. London. Annual. 

The British and Latin American Trade Gazette. Monthly. No. 1. June, 1917. 

Bulletin of the Pan-American Union. Washington. Monthly. 

(Nellie B.), South America. Boston, 1918. • 

Ambrosius (B.), Staaienkunde Siidamerikas. Leipzig, 1909. 

Babson (R.), The Future of South America. London, 1916. 

JBarclny (W. G ), The Geography of South American Railways. Geographical Journal 
for March, 1917. ^ 

Bland (J. O. P.), Men, Manners, atU Morals in South America. London, 1920. 

Bollo (L. G.), South America Past and Present.. New York, 1919. 

Boyce (W. D.), Illustrated South America. Chicago and New York, 1913. 

JBryce (J.),' South America J Observations and Impressions. London, 1912. 

Buekman (William), Under the Southern Cross in South America. New York, 1914, 
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i?urHm (W.), Su<l- und Mittelameiika unter dem wirtschaftlichcd Einflutse des Welt- 
kriegt'R. Berliu,1915. 

(lalderon {V. G.), Latin America, its Rise and Progress. London, 1913. 

Coetter (A), The Literary History of Spanish America. New York, 1916. 

Cooper (0. S ), Understanding South America. New York and London, 1920. 
Domrville-Fife (C. W.), The States of South America. London, 1920. The Real Sonili 
America. London, 1®22. 

Enoch (0. U.), The Republi<;s of Central and Sonth America. London, 1922. — The 
Tropica. A Description of the Troju'cal Lands of Africa, Central and South America. Asia, 
and Australasia, their Natural Products, <fec. London, 1916. — Si)anish America. 2 vols. 
London, 1920. • 

Forrest (A. S.), A Tour through South America, London, 191.3. 

Oodman (h\ du C.), Biologia Centrali-Aiuericana. 63 vols. London, 1S79-1916. 
Goldberg (L), Studies in Spani.sh-American Literature, New York, 1020. 

Goldsmith (Peter H.), A Brief Bibliography of Books relating to the Latin-American 
Republics. New York, 1915. • 

Hesse-WarUgg (E.), Zwisdien Auden und Amazonas. Stuttgart, 1015. 

Hirst (A. W.), A Guide to South America. London, 1916. 

Joyce (T. A.), Central American ami West Indian Archeology. London, 1916. 

Keane (A. H.)and Markham (C. R.), Central and South America. In Staiitord's Com* 
pendium of Geography and Travel. Second edition. London, 1911. 

Koehel(^. H.) South America. London, 19l3.--Emiiclopodia de la America del Sur. 
London and Buenos Aires, 1914.— The South Americans. London, 1915.— Central America. 
London, 1917. — The Anglo-South American Ilamlbook. London (First Issue 1921) 
Lockley (J. B.), Pan-Americanism : Its Beginnings. London and New York, 1920. 
Marquez (Alberto), El Libro Internacional Sud- Americano. Santiago, 1916. 

Martin (P. E.), Through Five Republics. London, 1905. 

Miller (B. L.), The Mineral De]>oRita of South America. New Y’ork, 1910. 

Af unro, (Dana G.), BTve Republics of Central America: their political and economic 
development and their relations with the United States. New York, 1018. 

O'Halloran {T. P.), Bibliography of Sonth America. London and Buenos Aires, 1913. 

Pe 'k (Annie S.). The South American Tour. London, 1914. Industrial and Commercial 
South America. New York, 1922. 

Futnam{Q. P.), The Southland of North America. London, 1913. 

Robertson (W. S.), Uistory of the Latin-American Nations. New York, 1922, 
y Rdepide (Ricardo B.), Los Pueblo.s Hi.spauoamericanos en el eiglo XX (1910-12). 
Madrid, 1913 

Ross (C.), SUdanierik.a, die anfsteigende Welt. Leipzig, 1922. 

Sherivood (F, A.), Glimpses of South America. London, 1922. 

Sievers (Dr. W.), Siid und Mittelamerika. 3rd edition. Leipzig, 1914. 

Sweet (W. W.), History of Latin America. New York, 1919. 

Warsbaiff (J.), The New Latin America. New York, 1922. 

Zahn (J. A.), Through South America’s Southland. London, 1916. 


AUSTRIA. 

(Die Republik Osterrkich.) 

Constitution and Government. 

The Republic of Austria was proclaimed on November 12, 1918. The 
Government was taken in hand by a National Assembly which ap- 
pointed a temporary^abinet and proceeded to pass laws. On February 16, 
1919, the National Constitutional Assembly, consisting of only one Chamber, 
was duly elected on the basis of universal and proportional suffrage, where ^ 
every Austrian subject, niale*and female, has a vote if 20 y^ars of age, and* 
is eligible if 29 years of age. On the sameabasis the electious for the first 
Parliament were held (October, 4920), and these resulted in the following 
parties being returned ; — Christian Socialists, 82 ; Social Democrats, 66 ; 
German Nationalists, 20; Peasants’ Party, 6; Workers’ Party, 1. 
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The Constitution, which was adopted October 1, 1920, and came into 
force on November 10, 1920, provides for a President, chosen by the two 
Hou8(s assembled for a joint session ; his term is for 4 years, and he may be 
re-elected once only ; for an Assembly (iVa^WTiaZra^), elected by popular vote 
for 4 years ; and for a First Chamber (Btcndesrat), chosen by the Provincial 
Diets in proportion to their population (at present the members number 46). 
The powers of the Bundesrat are advisory. Austria is declared to be a 
Demociatic Republic composed of the seven provinces and the city of Vienna. 
All special privileges are abolished) and equal rights granted to all citizens. 

President of the R'’public. — Dr. Michael Hainisch, Born 1858. Elected 
December 9, 19L0. 

The Ministry, constituted on May 31, 1922, is as follows : — 

. Stale Chancellor, — Dr. Ignaz Scipel (Christian Socialist). 

Vice-Chancellor and Minister of the Interior. — Dr. Felix Frank (Pan* 
German). 

Minister of Social Welfare — Richard Schmitz (Christian Socialist). 

Minister of A^ricalturc. — Rudolf Buchinger (Christian Socialist. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs. — Dr. Alfred Grilnhergcr (Administrative 
Officer). 

Minister of Finance.— Jyv. Victor Kienhoeck (Christian Socialist). 

Minister of Justice. — Dr. Leopold IVaber (Pan-German). 

Minister of Commerce and Indxtstryy and Food Controller. — Emil Kraft 
(Pan -German). 

Minister of Education. — J)v. Emil Schneider (Christian Socialist). 

Minister of liailicays. — Dr. Frunz Odchnal (Christian Socialist). 

Minister of Defence. — Karl JVaiigoin (Christian Socialist). 

The national flag consists of three horizontal stripes, the top and bottom 
being red and the centre white. 

Local Government. 

The Republic of Austria comprises 8 provinces, viz.. Lower Austria, 
Ui)per Austria, Salzburg, Styria, Cariiithia, Tyrol, Vorariberg, and the City 
of Vienna, wliich holds a a[»ecial position in regard to local Government. 
Burgenland (Western Hungary) is also to fall to Austria. There is in every 
province a Provincial Assembly (Landesrersammlung)^ consisting likewise 
of one chamber which is elected on the basis of the s^ime sufl'rage as the 
Constitutional National Assembly, 'i he cultivation of the soil, the educa- 
tional, ecclesiastical, and chaiitablo institutions, as also puldic works, chiefly 
fall within the competence of the provinces. At the head of ihe Provincial 
Assembly is the Provincial Committee (Landesausschuss) elected by the 
Provincial Assembly. 

Every commune has a council to deliberate and decide its affairs. Tiie 
members are mostly elected for 5 years. The council elects from its midst 
the head of the commune (burgomaster) and a committee for the 
administration of the affairs and execution of its resolutions. All who are 
20 years of age have a vote, while for the passive suffrage the attained age 
of 24-29 years is required. 

Area and Population. 

For the boundaries of Austria according to the Treaty of St. Germain, 
signed on September 10, 1919, The Statesman’s Year-Book for 1920, 
pp. 674-5. 
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The area and population (census taken on January 31, 1920) of Austria 
are shown as follows : — 


Provinces 

Area, 

English 

.square 

miles 

Population (Census 1920) 

Percentage 

of 

Poimlation 

1920 

Populaticn 

Males 

Females 

Total 

per square 
mile 1920 

Vienna , 

107 

851,302 

990,(^4 

748.M5 

1,841,326 

28 OS 

17,209 

Lower Austria 

7,462 

709,110 

1,457,336 

22-67 

195 

(excl. Vienna) . 






Upper Austria 

4,628 

415,920 

442,475 

858,796 

18 -.36 

180 

Salzburg 

2,763 

104.054 

110,146 

214,200 

3 33 i 

78 

Styria . 

6,327 : 

464,744 

488,940 

953,684 

1 14*84 

161 

Carinthia ^ . . j 

3,684 1 

176,846 1 

1 180,743 

i 366,589 

5-70 1 

100 

Tyrol . . . 1 

4,700 

149,207 1 

1 157,097 

I 306,304 

4-70 i 

61 

Vorarlberp . . ; 

1,005 

64,547 

i 68,665 

, 133.212 

2-07 i 

1.33 

llurgenlai'd . ! 

1,1.86 

14 7,120 

149,771 

; 296,891 

4*62 

187 

Total . 

32,3.'>2 ! 

1 

3,082,850 

j 3,345,486 

! 6,428,330 

i 

100-0 

199 


1 Including the plel>iscite digtrlct which on October 13, 1920, decided for adhesion 
to Anxtria. 

• Exclusive of the plebiscite district of Oedenburg. 

Compared with the total population in 1910, the total for 1920 shows 
a loss of 240,079, or 3*8 percent. The male population has decreased by 
205,068 or 6*53 per cent, as compared with 1910. 

Movement of population in 1920 Marriagt^s, 82,479 (13*4 per cent.) ; 
births, 137,324 (22*4 per cent.) ; deaths, 116,284 (19 per cent.) ; divorces, 
4,768 (0*8 per cent.). 


Principal Towns. 

The population of the principal towns of Austria on January 31, 1920, 
was as follows Vienna, 1,841,326; Graz, 157,644 ; Linz, 94,072 ; Inns- 
bruck, 55,650 ; Salzburg, 36,749 ; Wiener Neustadt, 35,362; St. Pollen, 
28,387; Klagenfurt, 26,147 ; Villach, 16,466 ; Baden, 14,000; and Steyr, 
20,227. 


Beligion. 

Religious liberty is one of the fundamental laws of the Republic, and the 
principle is embodied in the Treaty of St. Germain (article 63). In 1910 
there were (excluding Burgenland, 6,979,667 Catholics (94 11 per cent.), 
165,007 Protestants (2*60 per cent.), 189,758 Jews (2*99 jjer cent.), and 
19,021 ‘ others ’ (0*30 per cent.). The Catholic Church has 2 archbishoprics 
and 4 bishoprics. 

Instruction. 

The educational organisation of Austria comprises ; (1) Elementary schools 
(2) middle schools ; (3) high schools ; (4) schools for special subjects ; and (5) 
universities and colleges. 

Attendance is compulsory at the elementary schools from 6 to 14 in 
Austria generally, but there are far-reaching facilities for exemption for 
pupils of 12 years and upwards. The cost of elementary education is borne* 
in the lirst instance by the communes and frovinces. In 1920 there were 
in the Republic (excluding Burgenland) 4,772 public and private elementary 
schools, with 32,646 teachers and 888,640 pupils. • 

Secondary education is provided in the Gymnasia, Realschulen and Mad- 

* 2 z 2 
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chenlyzeen (Girls’ High Sclioola). These institutions are maintained by the 
State, the provinces, the towns, or private individuals. Of all kinds of 
secondary schools there were (1919-20) 143 with 40,267 pupils, and 8,218 
teachers. Of the total 24 schools were for girls with 4,438 pupils and 432 
teachers. 

Austria has three universities maintained by tho State, viz., Vienna (in 
1919-20, 832 teachers and 11,442 students), Graz (238 teachers and 1,937 
students), and Innsbruck (160 teachers and 1968 students) ; and there are 
also two technical high schools at Vienna (237 teachers and 5,108 students) 
and Graz (80 teachers and 1,040 students). 

There are two theological high schools (Fakultaten), of which one is 
Roman Catliolic (at Salzburg) and one Protestant (at Vienna), and 16 other 
theological colleges, of which 14 are Romnn Catholic, 1 Armenian Catholic, 
and 1 Jewish. In 1920 there were also 35 training colleges for teachers, 
with 1171 lecturers and 3,818 students. 

Justice and Crime. 

The Supreme Court of Justice (Oberster Gerichtshof) in Vienna is the 
highest court in the land. Besides there are 3 higher provincial courts 
(Oberlandesgerichte), 17 provincial and district courts (Landes- und Kreis- 
gerichte), and, in connection with these, the jury courts (Geschworenen- 
gerichte) and the SclnjATengerichte, which are courts composed of professional 
and non-professional judges. There are likewise 263 county courts (Bezirks- 
gericlite), and 2 special courts for commercial affairs, 4 for industty, 
1 constitutional court, 1 administrative court, and 1 electoral court. 

Pauperism. 

Funds for poor relief are derived from endowments, voluntary con- 
tributions, the third of the property left by intestate secular priests, 
and certain percentages on tno proceeds of voluntary sales. In some 
provinces the poor funds are augmented from other sources, e,g. theatre 
money (Spectakelgelder), hunting licences, dog certificates, and in some 
large towns percentages on legacies over a fixed amount. Those who are 
wholly or partially unfit for work may be jirovided for in such manner as 
the commune judges propose. Besides poor-houses and money relief, there 
exists in many provinces the practice of assigning tho poor — in respect of 
board and lodging — to each of the resident householders in fixed succession 
(Eihlegesystem). 

The law for unemployment insurance bears date March 24, 1920. Under 
the Act one-third of tho cost of unemployment insurance is to be borne by 
the State, and two- thirds by employers and workers. Benefits under tho 
scheme are not granted for more than 12 weeks. 

Finance. 

The budgets for 1921-22 and 1922 provided revenue and expenditure as 
follows, in kronen : — 



1921-22 

1022 

R* venue 


93,325,000,000 | 

209,763,014,000 * 

Expeiuiiture 

• 

258, J29, 000, 000 

347,533,413,000 

Deficit . 


164,904,000,000 

137,770,399,000 
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The following arc some of the details of the budgets for 1920-21 aud 
1921-22 in thousands of kronen : — 


Revenue 

Thousantls of kronen ' 

Expenditure 

I 

1 Tliousands of kronen 

Budget i Hinlget , 

Budget 

I Budget 



, 1929-21 ! 1921-22 

! 

1920-21 

I 1921-22 

1 


I • 

Tax reATniie . . r>,17n,5G0 } 20,84-^700 . Interest on debt . | 8,524,540 

Non-tax revenue . . | 83,998,027 Army and Navy . j 2,070,721 

Customs , . 3,043,660 i 82,854,000 ! lltiilway expendi- I 

Railways . . i 6,521,589 i 40,757,339 ' lure . . . j 11,651,643 

'J'elegraphs, tele- ; j Telegraphs, fcle- , 

phones, Pnsf, . I phones, Post, I 

and Post Ortiee I ; and Post Offico | 

Savings Hank . 1,712 157 ; 14,356,887 '■ Savings Hank . ! 978,617 i 

T^and . . . :"3--;,780 ; 1,500,754 ! j I 

Detieit . . . | 41,117,500 i 37,770,399 


9,901,600 

4,787,821 

66,163,241 


14,712,740 


Tlie share of tlie Republic of the old debt of Austiia-ITungary is not yet 
definitely fixed. On June 30, 1921, it was estimated at 53,200 million 
kronen, with an annual interevst of 1,918 million kronen. The debt of the 
new Republic on that date amounted to 116,693 million kronen, with an 
annual charge of 6,680 million kronen. 


Defence. 

1. Akmv. 


The break-up of the Austro-Hungarian Empire at the end of the war 
brought with it the collapse of the military system of that country. At the 
end of 1918 all was in confusion, but towards the end of January, 1919, the 
AustrLan Government created a Defence /Force (Volkswehr). By August, 
1920, the approximate strength of the Volkswehr was 34,000 men. 

By the terms of the Treaty of St. Germain, universal compulsory military 
service is abolished in Austria, and the total number of military forces in the 
Austrian Army is limited to 30,000 men, including officers and depot troops, 
Austria is permitted at her own diicretion to organise this number of 
troops either in divisions or in mixed brigades. If the divisional organisation 
is chosen, the maximum strength of au infantry division is to be 414 officers 
and 10,780 men, the minimum strength 300 officers and 8,000 nien. The 
maximum strength ot a cavalry division is to be 259 officers and 5,380 men, 
aud the minimum 180 officers and 3,650 men. 

If the mixed brigade organisation is chosen, the maximum strength of a 
brigade is to be 198 officers and 5,350 men, and the minimum 140 officers and 
4,250 men. The future Austrian Army may therefore be organi.se«l into two 
infantry divisions and one cavalry division at the higher establishment or 
three infantry divisions and one cavalry at the lower establisiiment, or into 
six mixed brig.ades. The latter organisation has been chosen. The maximum 
authorised armaments and stocks of munitions arc per 1,000 men : — 


Rifles or carbines . 1,150 

Machine guns . . 15 

Trench mortars, light \ „ 

,, ,, medium j 

Guns . field or ) .. 

Howitzers j mountain / 


500 rounds of ammunition per arm. • 

. 10,000 0 ij }i * )) 

.r 1,000 „ 

.\ hOO ,, ,, ,, 

. 1 , 00 ^ 
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All officers must be regulars. Officers now serving retained in the anny 
must serve to the age of 40. Officers newly appointed mu<-t serve on the 
active list for 20 consecutive years. 

The period of enlistment for non-commissioned officers and privates must 
bo for a total period of not less than 12 consecutive years, including at least 
six years with the colours. The proportion of officer.s and men discharged for 
any reason before the expiration of their term of enlistment must not exceeii 
one-twentieth of the total strength. All measures ot mobilisation are for- 
bidden. 

The number of gendarmes, customs officers, foresters, and members of 
police forces must not exceed the number employed in a similar capacity in 
1913. Edircational establishments and all sporting and other clubs are for- 
bidden to occupy themselves with any military matters. Within two 
months of the final ratification of the Treaty the air forces of Austria are to 
be demobilised. The armed forces of Austria therefore do not include any 
military or naval air forces. The manufacture, importation, and exportation 
of aircraft, and parts of aircraft, are forbidden. 

In the new army the Government has organised six infantry regiments 
for Vienna and Lower Austria ; six Alpc/njagtir regiments for Upper Austria, 
Styria, Carinthia, Salzbuig, and Tyrol ; two infantry battalions lor Burge7i- 
land ; one jiig^r battalion for Salzburg ; and one jdger battalion for 
Vorarlberg. There are besides six cycle battalions, six squadrons of 
cavalry, seven artillery and six technical units, 

2. Navv. 

As Au.stria now has no seaboard, the former Austro- Hungaiian 
fleet has ceased to exist. The only war vessels remaining to Austria 
are four patrol-boats on the Danube. 


Production and Industry. 

Agriculture forms the main occupation of the country. In 1921 the total 
acreage sown amounted to 4,152,237 acres (4,088,216 acres in 1920). Of the 
total in 1921, 2,082,935 acres were in Lower Austiia and 935,109 acres in 


Upper Austria. The chief products areshowm 

as follows for two years ; — 



1920 

1; 

1021 

Crop 

Acreage 

VieM 

(metric tons) 

i Acrcai^o 

VieM 

(mciiic tons) 

Wheat . 

370.59*J 

147,623 

377,7.57 

177,715 

Kye 

710,618 

255,179 

' 758,381 

I 334,311 

Barley . 

238,369 

96,033 

266,412 

11 9, .340 

Oats 

626,772 

231,871 

664,215 

i 27.5.78 S 

Potatoes 

290,004 

609,478 

327,233 

832,985 

Turni]»s 

101,669 

584,285 

106,710 

530,514 


>. 


Production of raw sugar in 1921-22, 16,322 metric tons (about 30 per 
cent, of pre-war output. 

The foodstuff's produced ^.o not suffice for the population. Forests 
abound and timber forms an appreciably asset of Austria. The number 
of animals in 1919 w ere : liorses, 243,000 ; cows, 911,000 ; oxen, 214,000 ; 
bulls, 55,0t)0 ; and calves, 539,000. 

The country has not been deprived of all her minerals ; in 1921 the 
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production of was 2,469,701 tons, and of anthracite, 137,666 tons. 

There were 18 anthracite mines worked in 1920, and 76 lignite mines. The 
output of iron ore was 435,062 tons in 1920, and of pig iron 100,036 tons. 
Some copper, 2inc, lead, and salt are also produced. 

Of important industries, I'iano^making, the manufacture of motor-cars, 
and textiles still remain in Austria to a certain extent. 


Commerce. 

IniiKu ts and c.xports for 2 5’enis * 




Tons. 


Imi'orts .... 8.196,5:>S 

E.xiiOJts .... 

Principal Imports (1921): Grain, Hour and rice, 766,056 tons; coal and 
fuel, 5,918,406 tons ; wines, 89,013 tons ; stone and building materia], 126,863 
tons; raw cotton, 26,051 tons; rubber, 2,235 tons; textiles, 27,981 tons; 
gla.ss, 17,201 tons ; iron goods, 41,414 tons. 

Principal Exports: Timber, 400,369 tons; ores, 78,815 tons; fruit, 
2,040 tons; sugar-beet, 20,330 tons; paper-good.s, 114,430 tons ; furniture, 
39,503 tons ; chemicals, 51,054 tons. 


The trade in 

1921 was 

distributed 

among principal countries as fo'lows: 

Countiy 

Imports 

Ex polls 

Count ly 

I n ports 

Exports 


1000 1’ons 

, 1000 Tons 


1000 Tons 

1(00 Tons 

(‘zechos’ovakia . ; 

3,3t>:i 

i *249 

Yugo-Slavia 

*28 s 

138 

(lOimnny 

2,907 

; 270 

, Hum. ary . 

2C.9 

1C8 

I’oland. 

409 

! 85 

^ Great Britnin . 

lU 

8 

United States 

lf.5 

j 00 

! Switzerland 

*20 

78 

ItRly . . . ! 

130 

350 





19-20. 


Tons. 


f), 061, 07 1 
l,3l7,r,80 


Va'ue 

(1,000 kronen'. 


1,701,160 

031.8n> 


Recent Rriti.sh statistics of commerce (published by the Board of Trade) 
show that in the trade between Great liritain and Austria the imports 
•for 1922 amounted to 1,582,401/., and the exports to 1,038,288/. 

Internal Communications. 

Austria had in 1921 4,274 miles of railway lines, of which 2,964 mile.s 
were operated by the State, and 1,310 miles by jrrivate companies. The 
principal State railways are the Western Railway, the Xorthein Railway, 
'the North-Western Railway, tlio Franz Joseph Railway (connecting Vienna 
wdth Western Czechoslovakia), and the Eastern Railw^ay. The Southern 
Railway is the principal private line. 

Banking and Q^edit. 

According to the Treaty of St. Germain the Austro-Hungarian Bank is 
to be liquidated. A new National Bank for Austria was* opened on 
January 1, 1923, with a capital of 3(^,000,000 gold crowns. 
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Money Weights and Measures. 

The Austrian standard coin (gold) is the krone, which has been 
coined in denominations of 100, 20, and 10. Of silver coins there were Ts 2, 
and 1 krone pieces. The krone — 100 heller. Hardly any coins are, how- 
ever, at present in use ; tlie currency is for the most part paper, including 
even 20'lieller pieces. 


Diplomatic ,Bepresentatives. 

1. Of Austria, in Great Britain. 

Mmister^lciiiiwlcntiary. — Georg Franckenstein. Appointed October 6, 
1920. 

Cou7i4ielh)r of Legation. — Adolf Kunz. 

Press Attache. — Dr. Maximilian Bach. 

AtiaclU. — Walter Braiinl. 

Delegate of Austrian Clearing JTouse. — ^^Dr. Felix Weiser. 

2. Of Great Britain in Austuta. 

Minister Plenipotcntia^g/. — The lion. Aretas Akers-Douglas, C.M.G. 
Appointed November 25, 1921. 

First Secretary. — K. A. Keeling. 

Third Secretary. — B. B. B. Nichols, M.C. 

MllUary Attacln'.- -Lieut. -Col. T. A. A. il. Cnnningham, Bart., 
D.S.O. 

Commercial Secretary. — 0. S. Phillpotts, 0. B.E. 

Consul at Vienna.- \\ , II. Cassells. 


Books of Reference. 

1, Official Publications. 

Treaty of Peace between the Allied and Associated Powers and Austria. Treaty 
Series No. 11 (11)19), [Cmd. 400.] 

Beitriige ziir Stati.stik der Republik Oesterreicb. ncr.ausgegeben voin Bundesanit 
fUrStatisiik. Wien, 1919. 

Klezl (Felix), Der AuDiau def Statistik in der Staatsverwaltung Deutsclidstcrreiclis. 
Im a intlichen Aiiftrage lieransgegcben. Wien, ]'.)19. 

Karte des deutschdstorreiclnschen Staatsgebietes. Bearbeitet und dargestellt vom* 
lithographischen Institute des Grundsteuerkatasters. Alilitiirgeograpbisches Instilut, 
Wie.n. 

Wirtscliaffsstatistisclie Matci'ialien iiber Dentscbbsterreich. Ziisaininengcstellt uuf 
Grand amtliclier Qiiellen voiu Biiro der niedero-sterreichisclien Handels- und Gewer- 
bekaminor. Wien, 1919. 

Deutsohdsterreicb und die Staatsscbulden der beiden Staaten der Oestcrreichisch- 
nu^rischen Monarchic. Wien, 1919. Hof- nnd Staatsdvuckerci. 

Das dsterreichische Haudelsmuseiim, Herausgegebcu von der Dircktion des 
llandelsmuseuins. Wien. 

Ocsterreicliische.s Statisti.sches Handbnch. S5»th issue (for PJIOtIT). Published by the 
Central Statistical Commission. Vienna, 1918. 

fcitatistisches Handbuch fur die Republik Oesterreicb. Annual (Vol. 1. 1920). 
Vienna. 

Statistischo Rilckblicke aus Oesterreicb. Wien, Statlsti.sche Zentral Kommission, 
1913. 

Mitteilungen der Statistischen Zentral Kommission. Wien, 1921. 

Oesterreicb ischea Jahrbuch, 1920. Wien, 1920. 

StaathandKach der Repnblik Oesterreicb, Annual. When. 

Alphabetisches Gemeindeverzeichnls der Republik Oesterreicb. (ZusammengesteV t 
von dor Statistischen Zentral-Komini8sion.p Wien. 
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2. Non-Official Publications. 

Der Oestcrreichische Volkswirt. Zeitschrift fUr Industrie und Finanzwesen, 
herausgegeben von W. Federn. (1st year of issue, 1909). .. 

Aus bsterreichs Vergaugenheit. Quelleribucher zur Osterreichlschen Qeschiclite. 
Prag, 1917. 

Baedeker'i Guide Books : Austria-Hungary, including Dalmatia and Bosnia. 11th ed. 
Leipzig, 1911. — The Eastern Alps. l‘2th ed. Leipzig, 1911 

Baker (J.), Austria : Her People ami their Homeland London, 1912. 

Charmatz {\i\ch.\ Oesterreichs innere GeschieWe, 1848-1907. Leipzig, 1900. 

Compass, Fiuanziellea Jahrbuch. Gegrlindet von Gustav Leonhardt, herausgeg. von 
Rudolf Hanel. Vol. I. Austria and Czechoslovakia. Annual. Vienna. 

(Dr. J.), Jahrbuch dea lidhereii Unterrichtsweseus in Uesterreich. Annual. 

Vienna. 

Foutes rerum Austriacarum, herausgegeben von d. kaiscrl. Akadema d. Wissen- 
schaften. Wien, 1909. 

jPn>djwn <7 (Heinrich), Oesterreich von 1848-1860. 2 vols. Stuttgart, 1012. 

Hainuch (M.), VVirtschaftliche Vcrluiltnisse Deutsch-Oe.sterrelchs. Munich, 1920. 
Jlajnol (Henry), The Danube. Its historical, political, and economic importance. Tlie 
Hague, 1920. 

//tinsltfc (E.), Oesterreich. Erde und Gei.st. Vienna, 1917. 

HohenbruckiA.. v.). Die Vertheilung der Gesammttlache Osterreichs zwischen Gross- und 
Kleingrundbesitz. Vienna, 1900. 

Huber Oe.sterreichische Reichsgeschichte. Vienna, 1901. 

JIudecz*k (Dr. Karl), Die Wirtschaftskrafte ( ieaterreichs. Wien, 1921. English transla- 
tion. London, 1922, 

Jahrbuch der Gesellschaft Osterreichischer Volkswirte. Vienna. Annual. 

(Hans), Die Verfassungsgesetze der Hepublik Oesterreiolu Vienna, 1920, 

Alerkt (XdoU), Di<* Verfassung der Republik Deutsclioesterreicbs. Vienna, 1919. 
OesterreichiscUe Kmisttopographie. Hersg. vom Kunsthistorisebon Inslitut dir 
Zentral Kom. fiir Dcnkiiialpflege. Wien, 1913. 

Pirker (Paul), Das Vorarlberg. Feldkirch, 1919. 

(Henry W.), The Hapshurg Monarchy. New Edition. London, 1919. 

Stolper (Dr. Gusta^'), Deutscl.dstcrreich als Sozial und Wirtschafisproblem. Munich, 
1921. 

Strakosch (S.), Die Grundlageu der Agrarwirtschaft in Oesterreich. 2nd ed. Vienna. 
1017, 

ir/iiiman (S,), Austria. In ‘ Story of the Nations ’ Series. London, 1889. 


BELGIUM. 

(Rotaume de Belgique.) 

Reigning King. 

Albert, born April 8, 1875, son of the late Prince Philippe de Saxe- 
Coburg and Gotha and of Flanders (died November 17, 1905), and of the 
late Princ 0 .ss Marie de Ifoherizollern-Sigrnaringen (died Nov. 27, 1912) ; 
married Oct. 2, 1900, to Princess Elizabeth of Bavaria ; succeeded his uncle 
Leopold IL, Doc. 17, 1909. 

Children of the King, — (1) Prince Leopold, Duke of Brabant, born 
Nov. 3, 1901. (2) Prince Charles, Count of Flanders, born Oct. 10, 1903. 

(3) Princess Marie-4losi, born Aug. 4, 1906. 

Sisters of the King, — (1) Vvixices^ TTenriette, born Nov. 30, 1870; married 
Feb. 12, 1896, to Prince Emmanuel of Orleans, Duke of VendOme.* 
(2) Prince.ss born Oct. 18, 1872 ; jmariied May 28, *1904, to Prince 

Charles of Hohenzollern. ^ 

Aunt of the King, — Princess Charlotte, sister of Leopold II. , l^om June 7, 
1840; married July 27, 1857, to Archduke Maximilian of Austria, elected 
Emperor of Mexico July 10, 1863 ; wid<^ June 19, 1867. 
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King Albert has a civil list of 3,300,000 francs. 

The Kingdom of Belgium formed itself into an independent State 
in 1830, having from 1815 been a part of the Netherlands. The secession 
Mras decreed on October 4, 1830, by a Provisional Government, established 
in consequence of a revolution which broke out at Brussels, on August 
25, 1830. A National Congress elected Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg 
King of the Belgians on June 4, 1831 ; he ascended the throne July 
21, 1831. On his death in 1865 Ij^e was succeeded by his son, Leopold II., 
who reigned until 1909. 

By the Treaty of London, Nov. 15, 1831, the neutrality of Belgium 
was guaranteed by Austria, Russia, Great Britain and Prussia. It was 
not until ^fter the signing ot the Treaty of Londou, April 19, 1839, 
which e.stahlished peace between King Leopold I. and the King of the 
Netherlands, that all the States of Europe recognised the Kingdom of 
Belgium. In the Treaty of Versailles (June 28, 1919), it is stated that as 
the treaties of 1839 ‘no longer conform to the requirements of the situation,’ 
these are abrogated and will be replaced by other treaties. 

Constitution and Government. 

According to the Constitution of 1831 Belgium is ‘a constitutional, 
representative, and hereditary monarchy.* The legislative power is vested 
in tlie King, the Senate, and the Chamber of Representatives. The 
royal succession is in the direct male line in the order of primogeniture. 
By marriage without the King’s consent, however, the right of succession 
is forfeited, but may be restored by the King with the consent of the 
two Chambers. No act of the King can have eCTect unless countersigned 
1)}" one of hia Ministers, who thus becomes responsible for it. The King 
convokes, prorogues, and dissolves the Chambers. In default of male heiia, 
the King may nominate his successor with the consent of the Chambers. 
If the successor be under eighteen years of age, the two Chambers meet 
together for the purpose of nominating a regent during the minority. 

Those sections of the Belgian Constitution which regulate the organisa- 
tion of the legislative pow’er were revised in October 1921. For both Senate 
and Chamber all elections are held on the principle of universal suffrage. 

The Senate consists of members elected for four years, partly directly 
and partly indirectly. The number elected directly is equal to half the 
number ol members of the Chamber of Representatives, and is proportioned 
to the po])ulatiou of each province. The con.stituent body is similar to 
that which elects deputies to the Chamber, except that the minimum 
age of electors is fixed at twenty-one ye.ars. In the election of membeis 
both of the Senate and Chamber of Representatives directly, the principle 
of proportional representation of parties was introduced by Law of December 
29, 1899. Senators elected indirectly are chosen by the ])rovincial councils, 
three for each province on the basis of one for 200,000 inhabitants ; and an 
additional Senator for 125,000 in luibitaiits over and above the first 200,000. 
Senators are elected by the Senate itself in the proportion of half of the 
preceding category (actually twenty). No one, during }two years preceding 
the election, must have been a member of the council appointing him. All 
t senators must be at least forty years of ago. Tliey receive 4,000 francs per 
annum. Sons«of the King, or failing these, Belgian princes of the reigning 
branch of the Royal Family ai*o by right Senators at the age of eighteen, 
but have no voice in the deliberations till the age of twenty- five years. 

The miftnbcrs of the Chamber of Representatives are all elected directly 
by the electoral body. Their numjier at present, 186 (law^ of May 2, 1912), 
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is proportioned to the population, and cannot exceed one for every 40,000 
inhabitants. They sit for four years. Deputies must be not less than 
twenty.five years of age, and resident in Belgium. Each deputy has 
an annual indemnity of 12,000 francs, and a free pass all the year over 
Government and Companies’ railways between his residence and the place 
of Session. 

The Senate and Chamber meet annually in the month of November, and 
must sit for at least forty days ; but the* King has the power of convoking 
them on extraordinary occasions, and of dissolving them either simultaneously 
or separately. In the latter case a new election must take place within 
forty days, and a meeting of the Chambers within two months. An adjourn- 
ment cannot be made for a period exceeding one month withouj: the consent 
of the Chambers. Money bills and bills relating to the contingent for the 
army originate in the Chamber of Representatives. 

Parties in the Chamber 1921 : — Catholics, 80 ; Socialists, 67 ; Liberals, 
33 ; miscellaneous, 6. 

Parties in the Senate 1921 : — Catholics, 73 ; Liberals, 28 ; Socialists, 52. 

The Executive Government consists of 12 departments, under the 
following Ministers (appointed December 14, 1921) : — 

Prime Minister and Minister of Finance, — Georges Theunis. 

Minister of Economic Affairs. — Aloys Van de Vyrere (Catholic). 

Minister of Foreign Affairs, — Henri Jas-par (Catholic), 

Minister of Education. — Dr. Nolf, 

Minister of Interior. — P. Berryer (Catholic). 

Mhxister of AgricioUurc and of Public Works. — Baron A. Ruzeite 
(Catholic). 

Minister of National Vefence. — Albert Dexlzc (Liberal). 

Minister of Justice . — F. Masson (Liberal). 

Minister of the Colonies. — Louis Franck (Liberal). 

Minister of Industry and Labour. — R. Moyersoon (Catholic). 

Minister of Railway s. Marine^ Posts and Telegraphs. — Xavier Neujean 
(Liberal). 

Besides the above responsible heads of departments, there are a number of 
‘ Ministres d’Etat,’ without portfolio, called on special occasions by the 
sovereign. 


Local Oovernment. 

The provinces and communes (2,638 in 1920) of Belgium have a large 
amount of autonomous government. 

In regard to the communal electorate, the law of April 15, 1920, definitely 
lavs it down that all Belgians over 21 years of age without distinction of sex, 
wno have been domiciled for at least six months, have the right to vote. 
Proportional representation is applied to the communal elections, and 
communal councils are to bo renewed every six years. In each commune 
there is a college composed of the burgomaster, president, and a certain 
number of aldermef, corresponding almost to the permanent deputation of the 
Provincial Council, and both are the organs of the central administration. 

Area and Population. 

Belgium (including the districts of Eupen and Malinedy) has an area of 
30,438 square kilometres, or 11,752 English square miles. The following 
table shows the population at various jates. 
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Census 

Years 

Population 

Total 

Increase 

Increase 
per cent, 
per annum 

!& Popniation 

Total ' Increase 
Increase 

increase ipgj. annum 

1876 ' 

5,336,185 

508,352 

1 1*05 

1900 0,693,548 

624,227 

1*03 

1880 i 

5,520,009 

183,824 I 
549,312 j 

0-85 

' 1910 7,423,784 

730,236 : 

109 

1890 1 

6,069,321 

0-99 

1 1920 7,462,455 

1 ^ 1 

238,671 1 

0*05 


Area and i)opulation of provinces : — 


Provinces 

Area : 

Population 

Population per 

Eng. sq. miles 

Census 

FiStiinateil 

sq. mile, 1921 



Dec. 31, 1920 

Dec. 31, 1921 


Antwerp (Anvers) 

1,093 

1,016,716 

1,030,424 

942*7 

Brabant 

1,268 

1,521,699 

1,541,960 

1216-0 

Flanders 

1,24H 

802,588 

821,853 

658*1 

xiaiiucia Kast 

1,158 

1,437 

1,105,693 

1,109,349 

957-9 

Hainaut 

1,220,282 

1,229,821 

855*8 

Liege 

1,117 

863,092 

869,246 

778*2 

Limbourg 

930 

300,455 

304,450 

327*3 

Luxembourg 

1,706 

223,413 

222,749 

130*5 

Namur . 

1,413 

348,338 1 

349,488 

j 247 3 

Eupen and ^Lilmedy^ 

382 

60,179 1 

[ — 

— 

Total . . j 

11,752 

7,462,455 j 

j 7,478,840 

636*3 


1 Ceded to Belgium by the Treaty of \'ersailles. 

In 1920 there were 3,670,862 males, 3,791,693 females. 

Vital statistics for 4 years : — 

I Increase 


— 

Marriages 

Births 1 

1 

Deaths 

decrease of births 
over deaths 

1918 

; 43,058 1 

85,050 i 

157,340 

- 72,281 

1919 

97,084 

123,314 ! 

112,980 

4- 10,328 

1920 

100,514 

103, 73S 

102,700 

4- 61,0 X2 

1921 

88,450 j 

103,333 i 

1 

100,408 

4- 02,8(.5 


Of the living biiths in 1921, 10,620 were illegitimate. There were also 
6,923 still-births. 

Divorces in 1919, 623 ; in 1920, 2,195 ; in 1921, 3,665. 

Emigration in 1920, 63,307, of whom 47,857 departed for European 
countries ; emigration 1921, 27,443, of whom 24,961 departed for European 
countries and 1,002 for the United States. Immigration in 1921, 24,389, 
of whom 22,515 came from European countries. 

The most important towns, with population on December 31, 1921 : — 
Brussels and suburbs ^ , . 7V 5, 039 | Antwerp (Anvers) . . 304,124 

1 The suburba comprise 12 distinct communes, viz., Anderlecht, Etterbeek, Forest, 
Xzelles, Jette," Kockelberg, Molenbeek 8t. Jean, St. Gilles, St. Josse-ten-Noode, 
Schaerbeek, Uccle, Wolurve St. Lambert. 
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Ghent (Gand) 

165,287 

Verviers 

. 42,289 

Li6ge . 

165,136 

Louvain 

. 39,255 

Mechlin (Malines) . 

59,208 

Seraing . 

. 38.720 

Bruges . 

52,723 1 

Courtrai 

. 36,899 

Ostend . 

45,345 

Toiirnai 

. 35,805 


Alost 

St. Nicolas 
Namur . 
Jumet . 
Charleroi 


34,918 

34,174 

31,328 

28,276 

27,394 


Religion. 

Of the inhabitauts profcssinpj a religion the majority is Roman Catholic. 
But no inquisition on the profession or faith is now made at the censuses, 
and therefore, the last available figures, those of 1891, are the* only clue to 
the numbers of the three dominant faiths. According to these there were : — 
Protestants and Anglicans 27,900 ; Jews, 13,200. There are, however, 
statistics concerning the clergy, and according to these there were in 1920 : — 
Roman Catholic higher clergy 85 ; inferior clergy, 5,946 ; Protestant pastors, 
21 ; Jews (rabbis and ministers) 15. The State does not interfere in anyway 
with the internal affairs of either Catholic or Protestant Churches. There 
is full religious liberty, and part of the income of the ministers of all 
denominations is paid from the national treasury. 

In 1920 there were six Roman Catholic dioceses, 204 deaneries, 3,679 
Catholic churches and chapels, 6 large and 11 small seminaries. 

The Protestant (Evangelical) Church is under a synod. 


Instruction. 

Of the four universities Ghent and Li6ge are State institutions, Brussels 
and Louvain free. In 1920-21 Brussels had 2,501 students ; Ghent, 1,277 ; 
Lit^go, 2,303 ; and Louvain, 3,248. These figures include students at the 
various special technical and commercial schools attached to the universities. 

There were also 6 commercial high schools ; the Royal Academy of Fine 
Arts at Ajitwerp, a polytechnic at Mods, a state agricultural institute at 
Gembloux, a Colonial school at Antwerp, and a state veterinary school at 
Cureghern, schools of design, and four royal conservatoires at Brussels, 
Lidge, Ghent, and Antwerp. Public schools (Dec. 31), 1921 : — 23 Royal 
Athenaeums and colleges, with 8,526 pupils; 1 provincial college, with 422, 
pupils; 3 municipal colleges, with 1,286 pupils; 8 private colleges, with 
1,298 pupils. The next grades of schools are the middle-class schools, of 
which there were 98 with 29,512 male pupils, and 51 with 14,784 female 
pupils. For elementary education there were, in 1920, 7, 959 primary schools, 
with 960,819 pupils; 3,366 infant schools with 205,418 pupils; and 4,193 
adult schools with 174,044 pupils. Of normal schools there are 24 for training 
secondary teachers and 75 for training elementary teachers. 

There are many private or free schools — infant, primary, and adult 
schools mostly under ecclesiastical care. No statistics are available for these. 
They are all subjec| to inspection by the Slate. 

Each commune must nave at least one primary school. The cost of 
primary instruction devolves on the communes, with subsidies from thp 
State and provinces. ^ 

The proportion of the population (deduction made of children of less 
than 8 years), who could not rc«id or write at the census of 1910 was 13 T 
per cent. ; in 1900 was 19 T per cent. ; in 1890, 25*0 per cent. ; in 1880, 
30 ’26 per cent. 
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Justice and Crime. 

Judges are api>oiiited for life. There is oue Court of Cassation, three 
Courts of Appeal, and As.size Courts for criminal cases. There are 26 
judicial districts, each with a Court of first instance. In each of the 227 
cantons is a justice and judge of the peace. There are, besides, 
various special tribunals. There is trial by jury. 

Pauperism. 

Apart from private charity, the poor are assisted by the communes 
through the agency of the bureaux dt hicnfaisaTieevihosQ duty it is to provide 
outdoor relief, and by the governing bodies of the hospices civils. Provisions 
of a national character have been made for looking after war orphans and 
men disabled in the war. Certain other establishments, either State or 
provincial, provide for the needs of deaf-mutes and the blind, and of children 
who are placed under the control of the courts. Provision is also made for 
repressing begging and providing shelter for the homeless. 


Finance. 

Budget estimates for 4 years : — 



j 19:10 

1921 

j 1922 

j 1923 

Revenue 

Bxpendituic 

1 Francs 

. 1 1,819,113,000 
. j 2,763,096,000 

Francs 

2,101.443,072 

2,310,584,883 

Jtoucs j 

i 2,568,428,013 
2,603,463,262 I 

Francrt 

2,040,370,254 

2,045,404,760 


ilic priuci[ial items ol tiie uiuinary esiimaies lor ixm biiown as 

follows (in thousands of francs) : — 


Revenue 

1000 

1 Francs 

1' Expenditure 

1000 

Francs 

Tax leveuue .... 

! 1,371,965 

j Public debt .... 

1,140,436 

Non-tax revenue 

' 090,114 

National Defence . 

484,019 

Customs and excise , 

! 512,225 

i; Education, Arts and Science 

289,186 

Railways 

1 1,001,868 

Industry and Labour . 

158,507 

Telegraphs and lelepliont.s . j 

t 02,000 

i Finance 

120,122 


1 Justice 

113,289 



! Public Works .... 

92,844 

j 


j Interior 

47,340 


Extraordinary receipts in 1921 amounted to 26,550,000 francs, (in 
1922 to 2,600,000 francs), and extraordinary expenditure to 962,760,892 
francs (in 1922 to 852,896,657 francs). 

On December 31, 1921, the Belgian public debt amounted to 34,234,466,888 
Belgian francs and foreign money calculated at the rate of exchange on 
December 31, 1921). This debt is made up as follows : — A, Consolidated 
Debt: (l)Iutcrnal, 9,171,427,238 francs; (2) External, 1,585, 147,690 francs. 

B, Floating Debt: (1) Internal, 8,676,702,900 francs; (2) External, 
1,491,690,090 francs, of which 495,900,000 francs are from British credits; 

C, Indirect Debt: 1,798,953,626 francs. D. Claims of 5 p.c. War Losses, 
2,175,025,800 francs. E. Advances from the Allied Powers since the Armistice, 
3,417,717,526 francs. F, Advances from the National Bank (withdrawal of 
German money), 5,500,000,000 francs. O, Private advances by postal 
cheques, 417,902,017 francs. The debt charge is 1,473,667,099 francs. 
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Defence. 

Army. 

According to the ^lilitary Law passed in 1913, the Belgian Army is 
recruited by means of aiiiiual calls to the Colours and by voluntary en- 
listments. Military service is compulsory for those called to the Colours. 

The occupation of Belgium by the Germans having prevented the normal 
recruitment of the classes of 1914-1919, a^special 1919 class has been formed 
composed of the young men of tliose cla.sses, with liberal exemptions for the 
families of those who have suffered heavily during the war. 

The young men of the contingent servo for If) months in the infantry, 
fortress artillery and engineer.^ ; for 21 months in the field artillegry ; and for 
24 months in the cavalry. AVith the calling up of the 1920 class a return 
was made to normal ]>roces.s of recruitment. Service in the reserve, which 
follows on serviee in the active army, is for 5 years. 

The Law provides for the calling out of the reserve only in the event of 
war or if the country is threatened. The 11th, 12th and 13th Classes 
are not to be mobilised except in case of absolute necessity and are to be 
employed in the defence of fortified places and in the non-combatant 
services. Reservists of the active army are subject to recalls to the Colours 
of 4,6, or 8 weeks, according to the branch of the service to which they 
belong. These recalls take place during the 2nd, 3rd, or 4th year of service. 

The strength of the army with the Colours in November, 1922, was 
190,000. Of these, 1 infantry brigade and 1 cavalry regiment formed part 
of the Allied Army of Occupation on the Rhine. 

Tl e field army consists of 6 divisions and of 1 cavalry division. The 
divisions are composed each of 3 regiments of infantry of 3 battalions, and 
4 groups of 3 batteries of field artillery ;of 1 regiment of cavalry, divisional 
cyclists, field telegraph and searchlight units, engineer companies, and a 
divisional transport corps. 

The cavalry division normally consists of 3 brigades of 2 regiments, 
2 battalions cyclists, machine gun sections, 1 group horse artillery, field 
telegraph units, pioneer pontoon cyclists, and a divisional transport corps. 

The Grand General Staff, in addition, has at its disposal 1 brigade of 3 
regiments of heavy artillery, trench mortars, aviation, aerostation, telegraph 
bridging equipment, railway and engineer units. 


Navy. 

The nucleus of a small force exists in the ex-British sloop Zinma^ and 
14 ex German torpedo boats, of which three were abandoned at Zeebrugge 
and eleven interned in Holland. 


Production and Industry. 

I. Agriculture. 

In each province there is an official Agricultural Commission, delegated 
from which, along with specialists, form a stipreme council of Agriculture. 

Of the total area in 1920, 2,9^5,104 hectares, 1,340,415 are under culti- 
vation, 519,781 under forest, 107,977 fallow or uncultivated, the, rest roads, 
marshes, rivers, &c. 
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The followin;:^ figures show the yield of the chief crops for three years ; — 


Crop 


Acreage 
1920 ! 


1921 


Produce in cwta. 

1919 I 1920 1021 


Wheat . 

b46.68r) 1 300,427 313,499 

5,665.657 

5,592,758 

7,763,709 

Barley . 

79,315 01,427 1 95,741 

1,479,643 

1,894,390 

2,192,655 

Oats 

567,573 ! 642,705 j £03,447 

7,825,334 

9,831,042 

10,062,015 

Bye 

529,513 I 529,515 i 559,229 

7.259.856 

9,730,056 j 

1 10,634,231 

Potatoes. 

! 392,633 j 370,127 | 418,592 

! 2, 828, .544 J 

2,256,518 i 1 

1,918,7031 

Beet (sugar) . 

1 107,235 132.645 | 143,444 

1 1,094,9.37 1 

1,438,355 1 ‘ 

1,489,451 1 

Tobacco . 

17,278 i 7,152 I 6,809 

313,293 

152,917 ! 

90,067 


1 Tons. 


On December 31, 1921, there were 222,055 horses, 1,514,953 horned 
cattle, and 975,748 pigs. 


II. Mining and Mktals and other Industries. 

Of the more important iudustries the following may be mentioned ; 
artificial silk, motor cars, glass, iron and steel, lace (])articularly hand-made 
lace), linen, and gloves. 

Coal production (in metric tons) : — 


Tear 

! Coal i 

; 1 

Briquettes 

j Coke 

i , . - 

Workpeople 

1017 

' 1 1,931,340 1 

081,030 

676,040 

112,680 

lOlH 1 

13,825,730 i 

1,140,600 ! 

522,210 

112,767 

1019 ; 

18,482,880 1 

2,547,890 j 

756,890 

186,375 

1020 I 

22,888,770 1 

2,922,000 1 

1,800,000 

167,924 

1021 ' 

21,750,410 ; 

2,676,680 

1,402,610 

165,168 

1922 

21,232,170 

2,477,160 

2,707,490 



Number of coal mines in 1921, 125. Number of workers below ground, 
112,978 ; aboveground, 49,862 ; total, 162,840. 

The following table summarises the production of iron and steel and crude 
zinc for 1913, 1920, 1921, and 1922, quantities being given in metric tons 
(1 metric ton = 2,204 *6 lbs.) : — 


Products 

1913 

1920 

1921 

1922 


JTdus 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Pig-iron .... 

2,484,690 

1,128,518 

872,010 

1,603,620 

Wrought iron 

304,350 

197,032 

159,270 

180,252 

Steel 

2,466,630 

1,233,952 

; 14,160 

1,. 563, 640 

Wrought steel 

1,409,460 

1,071,866 

527,470 

1,409.990 

Crude zinc .... 

204,220 

82,060 

66,150 

113,137 


In 1920 the pig-iron was valued at 564,269,000 francs the wrought-steel 
at 810,000,000 francs, and the zinc at 149,000,000 francs. In 1920 there 
were produced 16,040 tons of lead ; in 1918, 20,630 tons ; in 1919, 4,225 tons. 
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la 1921 there were 58 sugar manufactories, output 258,919 tons of raw 
sugar; 19 refineries, output 135,012 tons; 33 distilleries, ouput 43,753 
kilolitres of alcohol at 50° G.-L. ; 1902 breweries, output 1,253,649 kilolitres 
of beer. 


Commerce. 

Special CoMiiKiicE. 


Year 

Imports 

Exjjorts j 

Y oar 1 

Imports 

1 Exports 

1 

1013 1 

1010 1 

£ 

1 83,345,000 
200,831,155 ; 

£ 1 

143,073,000 ' 

92,017,080 

1020 

1921 

i £ 

511,544,600 

402,057,400 

1 ' ' 

*348,090,160 

285,803,080 


The imports and exports for 1921 were made up as follows ;• 



Imports 

Exports 


Metric tons 

1000 Francs 

Metric tons 

1 000 Francs 

Live animals 

Foodstuffs and bevf rages 

Haw materials . . j 

Manufactures i 

Gold i iid SilTer(bullion and coin) . j 

30,463 

3,045,987 

13.088,849 

1,340.558 

6 

137,073 
3,185,293 1 
4,003,102 i 
2,725,367 1 
3,148 

9,013 

701,940 

13,804,002 

2,525,302 

28 

60,600 

932,825 

3,153,808 

3,002,709 

7,490 

Totsl . . . . 1 

17,611,803 

I 10,054,583 ! 

17,100,351 

7,147,827 


Leading articles of special commerce for 2 years in thousands of francs 


Imports 

1920 

1921 

Exj)Orts 

1920 

1921 


1000 

1000 ; 


BOO 

1000 


francs 

fninc.s i 


francs 

francs 

Meat 

400,087 

257,8711 

Grain and flour 

74,131 

270,564 

Milk, butter, chee*=e 

215,855 

223,095 

Vegetables 

64,188 

69,053 

Wheat, flour 

1,483,329 

1,688,098' 

Sugar .... 

242,317 

289,678 

Coffee , . . . 

169,115 

138,792' 

Crude niinerals 

62,443 

75,687 

Sugar .... 

171,401 

38,474 

Coal 

243,496 

861,963 

Wine ..... 

227,631 

179,691 

Bitumen . 

164,774 

101,630 

Raw bides 

193,729 

145,038, 

Cement .... 

149,809 

115,313 

0»es: copjjer, iron, zinc, 


' 

Wool (yarn) 

1,017,270 

499,727 

manganese . 

203,137 

200,278 

Cotton (yarn) . 

840,233 

213,551 

Iron and steel . 

1 440,751 

181,817 

Flax ' 

106,243 

180,398 

Coal 

312,054 

677,972 

Chemicals 

201,618 

178,368 

Bitumen . . . , j 

454,779 

270,183 

Cotton and woollen tex- | 



Building wood . 

257,497 

191,958 

tiles . . . . ; 

641,668 

809,006 

Wool ... 

ll, 353, 647 

605,162 

Glass ware 

375,983 

206,997 

Cotton . . . f. 

902,049 

383,968 

Iron and steel (inanu- I 



Chemicals 

361,357 

478,963; 

factured) 

984,407 

617,409 

Cotton and woollen tex- 



Machinery 

1 239,040 

249,104 

tiles .... 

469,709 

337,255 




Iron and steel (uiauu- 



1 * 



factuitjd) 

1 277,416 

162,338 




Machiiierr 

i 546,484 

: 4#6,150 

i 



Railway Rolling Stock . 

200,431 

77,246 

1 

t 
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S]>ecial trade by priucipal countries : — 



! Imports fioiii 

Exports 10 


1920 

1921 

1920 

^ . 

1921 


1000 francs 

1000 francs 

' 1000 francs 

1000 francs 

France . 

2,271,634 

1,732,796 

2,508,125 

1,613,020 

United States . 

2,271,982 « 

1,606,270 

304,194 

205,795 

United Kingdom 

2,135,013 

1,179,836 

1,344,967 

1,256,154 

Netherlands . 

774,769 

945,489 

> 1,026,270 

952,408 

Germany 

936,684 1 

1,383,218 

i 1,281,019 

, 1,090,447 

Argentine Republic . 

: 833,220 ' 

712,103 

1 138,429 

i 103,307 

Italy 

I 18.5,074 

90,626 

i 154,623 

1 118,640 

Switzerland . 

i 133,713 

i 

87,700 

353,337 

305,253 


In 1921 the principal articles imported from Belgium (according to 
Board of Trade returns) were : — worsted yarn, 920,91 U. ; glass and 
glassware, 1,900,322/. ; hops, 151,762/. The principal exports to Belgium 
wore:— oil seed, 219,933/. ; soap, 23,537/. ; cottons, 2,006,004/. ; iron and 
steel manufactures, 1,455,506/. 

The total trade between England and Belgium for 6 years was as follows : — 



1918 j 

1 1919 

i 1920 

1921 

1922 


£ 

1 & 

£> 

£ 


Imjtorts from Belgium to U.K. 

200,928 

9,240,930 44,925,208 

32,801,820 

23,657,200 

Exports to Belginni from U.K. 

77,317 

47,980,507 49,037,704 

19,629,38.S| 

24.831,348 


Shipping and Navigation 

On January 1, 1922, the Belgian merchant fleet was composed of 275 
ships of 579,477 tons, among whicli were 263 steamers of 564,054 tons. 

There existed 33 Belgian shipping companies at the beginning of 1921, of 
which the most important were the Lloyd Royal llelge with 58 ships, the 
Adolf Deppe with 23 ships, and the Belgian Maritime Association with 23 
ships, which it managed for the account of the Belgian Government. 

The navigation at Belgian ports was as follows : — Number of vessels 
entered, 1920, 8,903; tonnage, 11,445,131; 1921, 10,781; tonnage, 

14,684,705. Of the tonnage entering 15,047,634 tons (1922) and 12,737,286 
tons (1921) were entered at Antwerp. Number of vessels cleared, 1920, 8,854 ; 
tonnage, 11,308,313 ; 1921, 10,615 ; tonnage, 14,320,664 (cleared Antwerp, 
10,142,593 tons in 1920 and 12,644,809 tons in 1921). 

The vessels entered and cleared in 1920 were as follows : — 


Entered Number 


tbeared Nninber 


Nationality 


1910 


1920 


1919 


Belgian . 

British . 

Norwegian 

Frencii 

American . 

Dutch 

German 


- 

504 

2,200 

940 

4,081 * 

525 

! V 

546 

2,160 


— 

390 


— 

362 ( 


— 

964 - 


27 

239 

1 38 


1920 


918 

4,081 

5H 

874 

348 

.n.so 

249 
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Internal Commnnioationi. 

The total length of the roads in Belgium (1919) was as follows: — 
State roads, 5,187 miles ; provincial roads, 964 miles ; conceded roads, 26 
miles ; total, 6,177 miles. The majority of the roads are paved with stone. 

The total length of navigable waterways (rivers and canals) in 1919 was 
1,231 miles. 

The length of railways (1919) : — State lines, 2,759 miles ; private lines, 
184 miles ; light railways, 1,706 miles ; •total, 4,649 miles. It is proposed 
to electrify the railway system of the country. 

In 1919 the Post Ollico in Belgium handled 257,087,253 private letters, 
60,056,650 official letters, 117,079,755 post-cards, 130,836,628 printed 
matter, and 168,5^67,933 newspapers. • 

On December 31, 1919, there were 1,766 post offices in Belgium. The 
gross revenue of the Post Office in the year 1919 amounted to 35,259,264 
francs, and the expenditure to 39,091,906 francs. 

The telegra])h system in Belgium carried 8,663,992 despatches, private 
and olficial, in the year 1921. In 1921 the total length of ])ublic telegraph 
wires was 28,300 miles. There were in 1921, 2,810 telegraph offices. 
Receipts in 1921, telegraphs, 23,321,000 francs'; telephones, 35,650,220 
francs. 

On March 31, 1922, the telephone service comprised 310 central stations, 
connecting 431 public tclephouo stations and 05,011 suh.scriber stations. 
There were 376,457 mile.s of telephone line in service, and the total number 
of calls, including long-distance calls, was 1,332,408. 


Money and Credit. 

No gold ba.s been minted since 1882 (save only* 5,000,000 francs struck 
in 1914), and no silver 5-franc pieces since 1876. The Germans (1915-18) 
ordered the striking of zinc 5, 10, 25, and 50 centime-pieces, for a total 
amount of 18,280,099 francs. 

The one bank of emission in Belgium is the National Bank, instituted 
1850. By law of March 26, 1900, its constitution \vas modified, and its duration 
extended to January 1, 1929. Its capital and reserve amounted in 1921 to 
100,175,360 francs. It is the cashier of the State, and is authorised to carry 
on the usual banking operations. Its position on February 8, 1923, was (in 
thousands of francs): — 


“ 

' 

i 


OoM and sih'ur . 

327.702 

Notes in circulatii>n . 

. , 0,804,351 

Foreign bills 

17,127 

Treasury bills 

70,160 

Belgian bills 

. : 027,481 

1 Private bills 

148,151 

IjoaD.s to State 

.>,400,000 




There are joint-stock and private banks, also agricultuml banks, 
credit unions, and nopular banks. 

The popular sainiigs bank in Belgium is mainly concentrated in the Caisse 
Generale d’Epargne et de Retraite, at Brussels. The Caisse d'Epargne is a 
private company with legally regulated functions and operates under th< 
supervision of the Minister of Finance, tit co-operates with the Belgian 
postal service, tlius obviating any need of a postal-savings system. On 
December 31, 1921, this institution had 3,742,289 accounts. Total deposits 
it the close of 1921 were 1,494,522,172 francs. 


3 A 2 
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Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The Franc Par value 25 ’2214 to £1 sterling 

Belgium belongs to the Latin Monetary Union. 

The weights and measures are those of the metric system. 


Diplomatic Representatives. 

1. Of Belgiu]^ in Great Britain. 

Ambassador. — Baron Moncheur, (t.C.V.O. ; appointed October, 1917. 
Counsellor of Legation. — Pol Le Tcllier. 

Secretaries. — Prince Reginald de Croy, and Robert van de 

Kerchove d’^Iallebast. 

Military A ttaM.—Qo\. R. Maton, 0. B. , C. V.O. 

Air Attach^* — Lt.-Aviateur Chevalier Willy Coppens, D S.O., M.C. 
Chancellor, — F. G. Lockeni. 

Consul-General in London. — E. Pol let. 

2. Of Great Britain in Belgium. 

Ambassador. — The Riglit Hon, Sir George Grahame, G.C.V.O., K.C.M.G., 
appointed July 20, 1920. 

Counsellor. — Q. J. F. R. WingfiebJ. 

Secretaries. — Hon, T. A. Spring-Ricc and A. Holman, M.C. 

Commercial Secretary. — R. F. H. Duke. 

Military Attache. — Lieut. -Col. H. JSeedhain. 

Laval AUacht'. — Commander E. B. C. Dicken.s, D.S.O., R.N. 

There is a Con.subGeneral at Antwerp, and Vice-Consuls at Brussels, 
Ghent, Li5ge, and Antwerp. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Belgium. 

1. Offical Publications. 

The publications of the Central Stati.stical Commission and of the various Administra- 
tive Departments; the Interior, Agriculture, Railways, Postsand Telegraphs, Instruction, 
Industry and Labour, Ac. 

Bulletin trimestriel de Statistique. Brussels. 

Annuaire Statistique de la Belgique ot du Congo Beige. Annual. Brussels. 

Annual Reports of the Department of Overseas Tradb. London. 

A Manual of Belgium. (Prepared by the Geographical Section of the Naval Intelligence 
Division of the Admiralty.) London, iv)22. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Annuaire Generale de la Belgique, 1922. Brns.sels, 1922. a 

Baedeker’s Belgium ami Holland, incliKling the Grand Duel y of Luxfinuourg, 15th cd. 
Leipzig, 1910. 

Balan (L.), Soixante dix ans d'histoire de Belgique. Brussels, 1890. 

Banning (E.), La Belgique au Point do Vue militaire et international. Brussehs, 1901 
Savary (Ch. Victor de), Histoire de la revolution beige de 1830. Bruxelles, 187b. 
Billiard La Belgique Industriolle et Commerciale de Deinain. Paris, 1915. 

(B.), l^es ouvriers agricoles en Belgique. Bnusels, 1914. 

Boulger (D. C.), Belgium of the Belgi.m.s, London, 1911.— Thi History of Belgium. 
Vol. I., 1902. Vol. II., 1909. Revi.sed 1913. London. 

Brangvtyn (Frank), and Sfofres (Hugli), Belgium. London, 1916. 

liiirklin (W.), Ilandbuch des belglschen Wirlschaftslebens mit Einschluss von 
Belgisch-Kongo. Gottingen, 1916. 

Cammaerta (Emile), Belgium (Storj of the Nations). London, 1921. 

CA<irriau< (H.), La BeJgiqtie Modeme. Paris, 19»i0. 

ClatUr (Ch ), La fortune beige A la veille do la guerre. Brussels, 1919. 

Cram (R. A'.), Heart of Europe. London, 1916. 

Demat'n, S.J. (H.), Les Migrations ouvrieres A travers la Belgique. Bruxelles, 1919. 
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2>.'f<jainp«(LeChevalier),La Constitution Internationale de la Belgique. Bruxelles, 1001. 
Edwards (G. W.), Belgium, Old and New, Illustrations. Philadelphia, 1020. 

Mnsor (R. C. K.), Belgium. London, 1915. 

Essen (L van der), A Short Ilistorv of Belgium. London, 1920. 

G€/trijF (H.), and ITaenitV (H.), Belgicns Volkswlrtschaft. Berlin, 1918, 

Orijin (W. E.), Belgium, the Lund of Art. London and New York, 1912. 

Eagmann (E.), Studien riir Geschichto Belgiens seit 1815. Berne, 1917. 

Jfampe (Khr\), Belgiens Vergangenheit und Oegenwart. Leipzig, 1916. 

Hanslik(E.), Das Konigreich Belgieii. Berlin. 1910. 

Holland (Clive;, The Belgians at iiome. London, 1911. 

Ingpen (R.), The Glory of Belgium. J.oiidon,‘1014. 

Jacquart (C.), Etude de Ja Demogrnjihic, statiquc et dynaraique, des agglomerations 
nrbaines, et apecialenient des villos beiges. RaiqKut pr^sente au Xl« congres InternH- 
tioual d’hygiene el de demograi)hie. Brussels, 1903. Mouveinent de I'^tat civil et de la 
population en Belgique pendant les aunees 1870-1900 et les anriees 1900-1910. Bruasels — 
(.a Mortalitd infantile dans les Flandres. — Essais de Statistique Morale, f Le Suicide. 
Brussels, 1908. II. Le divorce et la separation du corps. Brussels, 1909.— La 
Oirninalit^ Beige, 18*'>8-1909, Louvain, 1012. 

Jourdain (A.) and SfaBe(L,von),Dictionnaiie encyclop^dique dcgi^ographie deBelgiqne. 
Brussels, 1895, Ac. 

Krusch (P.), Die nutzbaren Lagerstatl^Mi Belgiens, ihro geologischo Posiiion und 
wirt8chaftli<dio Bedeutuiig. Essen, 1910. 

Laviise (E.), (Editor). ITistO're Gen^rale. Vols. X., Xf., Xlf. Paris, 1898-1900. 
Lecoatvrier (I*.), La region des dunes cu Belgicpie ; l^tiide de geographie humaine. 
Li6ge, 1021. 

Linden (H. van der), Vue G^n^rale de ridstoire dc Belgique. Lii^ge, 1918. English 
tranalatiou by BybilJane. Oxford and London, 1920. 

MaeDonnell (J. do G.), King Leopold II. ; His Rule in Belgium and the Congo. 
London, ] 905.-— Belgium : Her Kings, Kingdom and People. London, 1014. 

Jl/arfci (IL), Le Developpement commercial de la Belgique, Ac. Brussels. Annual. 
Moniteur dea Int^r^ts Mate^riels Brussels. Duilr. 
lfo««e/(H. G.), Histoire de la Belgique. Brussels, 1881. 

Mo*ifaert (G.jaiid other.s, La Belgique (Coloniale, Commerciale, Financicre, Induf- 
triellc Maritime, Sociale). Brussels, 1920. 

Muirhead (^.), Belgium and the Western Froiil (Blue Guides). London, 1920. 

Payen (E ), Belgique et Congo. Paris, 1918. 

Perre (A. van de), The Language Que.stion in Belgium. London, 1919. 

Prost (E, ), La Belgique Agncole, IndustrielH et Commerciale. Paris and Liege, 1904. 
Quelle (Otto), Belgien und die franzosische Nachbargebieto. Brunswick, 191C. 

Rossel (E.) (Editor), La Patrie Beige, 18.30-1905. Brussels, 1906. 

Scudamore (C.), Belgium and the Belgians. London, 1901. 

Seignobos (C.), Hi.stoire Politique de I'Europe Contemporaine. Paris, 1897. [Eng. 
Trans. London, 1900.] 

Sidateen (G.), Das Modern c Belgien. Berlin, 1909. 

Stnythe (C ), Tlie Story of Belgium. London, 1900. 

SUenon (Cli.), Anvers et I’avenir de P Entente. Paris, 1918. 

(L.), Annuaire des Ports Beiges. AiimiHl. Antvserp. 

Varlee (L.), Rajiport general sur la Belgique (for the Paris Exhibition of 1900). 
Brussels, 1900. 

Ktnc«n<(J. M.), Constitution of Belgium. [Trans, of Text with Notes.] Philadelphia, 
1898. 

Waunerman* (P,), Quelle c.st la fortune de la Belgique ? Bruasels, 1919. 
yf^hite (C.), The Belgic Revolution of 1830. 2 vol.s. London, 1836. 

Whitlock (Brand), Belgium under German Occux)ation. London, 1919. 


BELGIAN CONGO 

(Congo Belce.) 

Constitution and Government— Tlie Congo Independent State was 
founded in 1885 by Leopold II., King of the l?elgians, and the State was placed 
under his sovereignty. ^ 

The annexation of the State to Belgium was provided for bV treaty of 
November 28, 1907, which was approv^ by the chambers of the Belgian 
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Legislature in August and by the King on October 18, 1908, The Minister 
for the Colonies is appointed by the King, and is a member of the Council of 
Ministers. He is President of the Colonial Council, consisting of 15 members, 
8 of whom are appointed by the King, and 3 chosen by the Senate and 3 by 
the Chamber of Representatives. One of those appointed by the Kin^, and 
one chosen by the legislative Chambers, retire annually, but may bo .re- 
api)ointed. The King is represented in the Colony by a Governor-General, 
assisted by several vice-Govcrnors-General. The budget is presented annually 
to the Chambers, and voted by them ; the financial accounts have to be 
verified by the Court of Accounts. An annual report on the Congo Adminis- 
tration has to be jirescnted to the Chambers along witli the budget. 

The Annexation has been recognised by all the Powers. 

Governor -Qttieral. — M. Rutten (appointed January 24, 1923). 

The precise boundaries ofthc Congo Colony were defined by the neutrality 
declarations of August, 1885, and December, 1894, and by treaties with 
Germany, Great Britain, France, and Portugal. 

The territory is divided into twenty-two administrative districts 
(March 28, 1912): — Lower Congo, Middle Congo, Kwango, Sankuru, Kasai, 
Lake Leopold 11., Equator, Lulonga, Bangala, Ubangi, Lower Uelc, 
Upper Uele, Ituri, Stanleyville, Aruwimi, Lowa. Kivu, Manicma, Lomanii, 
Tanganyika — Moero, Lulua, and Upper Luapiila. The last four districts 
form the Province of Katanga, with its capital at Elisabethville ; the first 
five districts form the Province of Congo- Kasai, with Leopoldville as its capital 
the five next districts form the Province of Equator, with its capital at 
Coquilhatville, and the remaining eight districts lorni the Eastern Province, 
with its capital at Stanleyville. The capital of the Colony is Boma ; in 
December 1921 it was announced that Kinshasa was to be the capital in the 
future. At the head of each Province there is a vice-governor, and at the 
head of each district a commissioner. Each dUtrict is divided into territories 
of which there are 181 in the whole country. In 1921 there w'ere altogether 
more than 225 posts and stations at wdiich 1,704 European olhcials were 
employed. 

The districts of Ruanda and Urundi as well as tlie territory round Lake 
Kivu (formerly in German East Africa) have been ceded to Belgium as 
mandatory of the League of Nations. Area about 19,000 square miles. 
Ruanda is populated by two races — the Wa-tnsi and the Wa-hutu. Both 
districts are rich in cattle. In order to obtain a practicable route for a 
railway which shall join the Tanganyika Territory to Uganda, the eastern 
strip of Ruanda and a small part of Urundi are transferred to Great 
Britain. The projected line will foim a link on tlie Cape to Cairo 
Railway. 


Area and Population. — The area of Belgian Congo is estimated at 
909,654 square miles. The population of Bantu origin according to the latest 
census was 8,500,000. The white population on January 1, 1921, numbered 
8,175. Of these, 4,706 were Belgians, 938 English, 3?3 Americans. 1,047 
Portugese, 351 Italians, 47 Russians, 72 Swedish, 205 French, 225 Dutch, 
86 Swiss, 319 Greeks, 33 Luxemburgers, 33 Danish, 14 Norw’egians and 20 
Spaniards. 

The native languages comprise many dialects, every tribe having its own. 
Kiswahili is the language spoken by the natives who have been under Arab 
influence. ' Bangala is the commercial language on the Upper Congo ; 
Fioto is used on the Lower Congo. , 
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Religion and Instruction. — The religion of the natives consists of 
a gross feticliism, but mission work is actively carried on. There are 220 
mission stations, with 1,250 missionaries, of whom 750 are Catholic and 
500 Protestant. In education they co-operate with the Government. Several 
educational bodies direct under control of the Government establishments 
for general and profe.s.sional training, especially at Boma, Leopoldville, 
Lusambo, Kabimla, Stanleyville, Buta and Klisabethville. In 1922 the 
Government grant for education to the ^lisNionaries amonnted to 1,860,500 
francs, while the total expenditure on education wa.s .3,989,013 francs. 

Justice. — There are 7 courts of first instance, 15 county courts, and 
2 courts of appeal (one at Boma and the other at Klisaho^liville). In 
all these courts, the function of magistrate is exercised by doctors in the law. 
Jn the lower courts only, and moreover occasionally, the doctors in the law 
acting as judges, may be replaced by a district ofllcial. Every administrator 
of a territory is invested with judicial powers comparable to those of a 
justice of the peace. 


FinunCC. — Estimates of revenue and eT]>enditui'e for five years in pounds 
sterling (25 francs - - £1) : — 


- 

1010 

1020 

1021 

1 10 22 

1023 

Revenue 

Ex'i aiiditure . , 

£ 

1,053,531 
2,081.055 1 

£ 

2,227,466 . 
2,422,154 ‘ 

i 

£ 

2,700,425 

3,o04,422 

1 

1 £ 
3,302,831*. 

7 046,020 

£ 

2,826,767 

3,520,450 


For 1922 the receijUs and oxfieiuliture were estimated as follows : — 


UfceijitM Francs i Expenditure Franes 


Customs . . : 

Direct taxes . 
Public Services 
Mines 

Agricultural leceij't.s 


2:i,70(*,473 

L'S,rr>0,100 

0,847,420 

11,11)0,000 

204,605 


Adininistraticn 
Subventions to the public 
service.^ . . . . 

Keligitui and Education . 
Provincial sei vices . 

Hygiene ..... 
Coloni/ation, public debt, etc. 


31,061,155 

4,143,740 
4,470, IvSO 
32,041,552 
1 1,043,022 
5,020, 170 


Total (including all items) 87,320,008 
(3,302, 830(.) 


Total (including all items) ; 80,882,719 
i ^3,505, h08/.) 


Debt 1919, 349,847,446 francs. 


Defence. — The Colony possesses a force of native troops amounting 
to about 16,000 men. The force is recruited by voluntary enlistment. The 
officers and non-commissioned officers (368) are Europeans, for the most 
part Belgians. The term of service is .seven years, and the recruits are 
trained in four camps of instruction before being drafted to their com- 
panies. The Tcrntorial police number about 6,000 men. 

Production. — The chief products in the order of their importance are 
Cubber, palm-nuts and palm-oil, white copaWnd cocoa. Ivory is also abundant, 
roffec grows freely, ana the cullivation of cocoa is successful. Kice, cotton, 
and tobacco are grown in a great number of the native villages. Planta- 
tions of rubber, cacao, and cotfee have been established by the Government 
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and by private enterprise. Cattle thrive satisfactorily in all districts where 
there is no tsetse fly, notably in the highlands of Katanga and Kivu. 
Mining flourishes, the chief minerals being gold, diamonds, and copper. Other 
minerals are known to exist — coal, iron, tin and manganese — but as 
yet these have not been obtained in paying quantities. The gold mines 
in 1921 employed 7,460 natives ; the output was 2,228 kilos. The most 
important mines in the Congo arc the copper mines near Kambove, operated 
by the Union Miniere. The total output in 1921 was 80,454 tons of copper. 
The output of diamonds in 1921 amounted to 244,878 carats. 

Coninierce and Shipping. — The value of the commerce for five years 
was as follows ; — 

c 



Imports 


Exports 


Years 







— 


Special 


General I 

Special l 

General 

1 

£ 


£ 

^ i 

£ 

1916 

2,150,633 

1 

2,749,591 i 

5.197,264 

5,897,708 

1917 1 

' 1,412,054 

1 

1,793,555 

6,573,103 

7,397,926 

1918 

! 1,504,190 

1 

1 

2,014.301 

4,478,754 

4.934,461 

1919 

3,427,240 

1 

3,679,885 

8,165,850 1 

9,135,652 

1920 

9,501.390 

1 

12,198,717 

12,609,820 1 

— 


The chief imports for 1919 and 1920 and exports for 1920 and 1921 
were : — 



Imports 


Exi 

lOlts 


1019 

1920 


1920 

j 1921 


Franca 

Franca 


Kilopa. 

! Kilogs. 

Arms, ammunition, 



Uubber . 

1,121,679 

I 786,436 

Ac. . . . 

835,227 

4,187,200 

Ivory 

336,088 

j 200,977 

Steamers and ships 1 

256,871 

6,673,949 

Palm-nuts 

.39,457,261 

45,876,469 

Machinery 

12,664,749 

29,318,024 

Palm-oil . 

7,624,111 

1 8,970,173 

Wines, 8]»irits, beer 

j 4,028,500 

13,162,526 

Coi>al 

13,240,514 

! 11,097.103 

Provisions 

i 12,563,059 

31,910,220 

Gold, crude 

5,045 

1 2,526 

Cottons . 

; 16,868,789 

36,861,868 

Copper, ore and 


1 


i 


crude . 

18,912,695 

i 30,846,990 

1 


Of the special imports (1920) the value of 98,913,768 francs came from 
Belgium, 54,691,795 Irancs came from Great Britain, 7,141,308 francs from 
France, 4,128,272 francs from Angola, 19,046,397 francs from Rhodesia, 
22,672,172 francs from the Union ofSoutli Africa, 10,844,247 francs from the 
United States. Of the special exports 51,569,552 kilos, valued at 207,715,318 
francs, went to Belgium, 24,644,339 kilos, valued at 76,149,177 francs went 
to Great Britain ; 462,151 kilos, valued at 2,952,228 francs, to the United 
States ; 717,930 kilos, valued at 1,693,770 francs, to France ; 848,669 kilos, 
valued at 2,705,694 francs, to Rhodesia, and i,720,4^ kilos, valued at 
2,957,346 francs, to Angola. 

According to the Board of Trade Returns the imports into the United 
Kingdom from the Belgian Congo in 1922 amounted to the value of 
880,838Z. ; and the exports of (British produce and manufactures to the 
Belgian Congo to 590,025Z. 

At the port of Boma in 1921 of sea-going vessels there entered 81 of 
234,926 'tons, and cleared 60 vessels of 148,898 tons. The other two ports 
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are Banana and Matadi. In the coasting trade there entered 90 vessels of 
11,955 tons, and cleared 90 vessels of 10,957 tons. 

There are 12 steamers on the Lower Congo, and about 113 private 
steamers on the Upper Congo. 

Internal Communications.— Tlie Congo is navigable for 95 miles 
from its mouth to Alatadi, and on this section 15 steamers belonging 
to the State ply. Above this, for over* 249 miles, are numerous rapids, 
which render the river unnavigable as far as Stanley Pool (L^opojdvillc), 
Above the Pool there are about 1,068 miles of navigable water, as far as 
Stanley Falls, while several of the great tributaries are navigable over a 
considerable extent of their course. Above the Stanley Falls the Congo is 
called Lualaba and is navigable for 585 miles, from Ponthierville to Kiudu 
and from Koiigolo to Bukama (Katanga). 

There are 5,609 miles of road partly suitable for motors. The 
total length of railways on January 1, 1921, was 2,663 miles. Principal 
lines : — The Matadi-Leopoldville line, 248 miles ; the Mayumbe railway 
(Boma to Tshela), 90 miles; the Stanleyville- Ponthierville line, 78 miles; 
the Kindu-Kongolo line, 220 miles ; the Kabalo- Albertville line, 170 miles ; 
the Bukama to the Rhodesian frontier vid Fdisabethville, 451 miles ; the 
Katanga branch line to Lubumbashi, 1 mile ; to Mikola, 9 miles. Two 
sections of the Cape-to-Cairo i ail way are included in the system. The 
distance from Elizabothville, Katanga, on the Cape-to-Cairo Railway, to 
Cape Town is about 2,300 miles. 

An important development in 1911 was the construction of a pipe line 
from Matadi to Leopoldville, 246 miles long, for the purpose of transporting 
crude oil for the use ot river steamers. It has a diameter of 4 inches, with 
8 pumping stations capable of delivering 50,000 tons of oil at Leopoldville, 
the terminus. The concession is for 50 years, at the expiration of which 
period all the pipe lines, with the material, except the vessels and stores 
of petroleum, will pass into the hands of the Congo Government. 

The length of the Congo-Tanganyika Lake Railway is 169 miles. It was 
completed in March, 1915, and links up the whole of the Upper Congo with 
the railway from Dar-es Salaam to Ujiji. 

From Leopoldville a public transport service on the Upper Congo and 
its tributaries has been organised by the Government and several com- 
panies, .^9 steamers and barges being employed for this purpose. 

Transport service of couriers by aviation is established between Kinshasa 
and Stanleyville, and serves the intermediate localities of Kwamouth, 
Lukolela, Bolobo, Gombe, Coquilhatville, Mobeka, Lisala, Bumba and 
Basoko. The service is carried out in tliree days, and there is a service 
twice a month— after the arrival at Kinshasa of the mail from Europe. 

In 1919 there were 50 post, telegraph and telephone offices. There are 
in addition 23 special telcgiaph offices, and there are 24 centres where there 
is a telephone station. In 1921 in the internal service 947,947 letters, papers, 
&c., were transmitted ; and in the external, 2,098,330 were handled. The 
Congo is included in^the Postal Union. Telegraph lines connect Banana with 
Coquilhatville, 800 miles ; Boma with Tshela, 85 miles ; Stanleyville and 
Ponthierville, 79 miles ; Kasongo and Uvira( Lake Tanganyika), 266 miles;. 
Kindu and Kongolo, 219 miles ; Kabalo and Lake Tanganyika, 169 miles ; 
and Sakania and Bukama 448 miles. Total^length, 2,085 miles. There are 
at present 15 stations of wireless telegraphy in the Bel^an Congo — at Banana, 
Boma, Kinshasa, Coquilhatville, BasanJeusu, Umangi, Basoko, Stanleyville, 
Kindu, Kongolo, Albertville, Kikondja, l^lisabcthville, Lusambo, Bunia, and 
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Buta. All these posts communicate with each other. It is hoped to cfetablish 
a direct communication between Brussels and Boma. 

Two banks are in existence: the ‘ Banque du Congo Beige,' and the 
* Banque Commerciale du Congo,’ both with branches in all the commercial 
centres. 

Acooiding to a Law of October 18, 1908, gold and silver money current in 
Belgium is also current in tlie Congo. These coins are gold pieces of 20 and 
10 francs ; of silver ])ieces (perforjited) of 2, 1 and 0*50 francs ; of nickel 
pieces of 20, 10 and 5 centimes, and of copper pieces (perfomted) of 2 and 1 
centimw. By an arrangement of July 7, 1911, the Banque dc Congo Beige 
is authorised to issue notes payable and bearer. The notes aie of the nominal 
value of 1, 5, 20, 100 and 1,000 francs. 

Tlio Metric Syateni was introduced by law on August 17, 1910. 

British Consul. — A. J. Wallach (at Boma). 

'I'here is a British Vice-Consul at Elisabethvillo. 


Books of Reference concerning the Belgian Congo. 

1. Official. 

Auglo-CongoleHo Convention of May 12, 1894. and May 9, 1900. 

The Bulletin Offlciel du Congo Beige succeeds from Nov. 15, 1908, the Bulletin Officiol 
de I’Etat Independant. Brussels. 

Bulletin Agricole du Congo Beige. 

Kcnseignoinenti de TOdlcc Colonial. 

Bulletin Adniinistratif et Coiumcrctal, publi.slicd fortnightly at Boma. 

Journal Adniinistratif du Vicc-Couvorneineiit General du Katanga, published fort- 
nightly at Elizabetlivillo. 

Convention between Her Majesty and the King of the Belgians in the name of tbe 
International Association of the Congo. London, 1885.— Correspomlence with Her Majesi) 's 
Ambassador at Berlin respecting West African Conference. Jiondon, 1885.— Franco- 
Congolese Convention of August 14, 1894. — General Act of the Conference held at Brussels 
in 1890 — ProtocolN and General Act of the West African Conference. London, 1885. — 
L’Ktat IiuUpendant du Congo. Documents surle Pays et ses llabitants. Brussels. 

A Manual of the Belgian Congo. Lssued by the Geograi»hical Section of the Na\al In- 
telligence Division Naval Stall. Lon<lon, 1920. 


2. Unofficial. 

Anton (G. U.), and Bamhanpt (0,), Kongostaat nnd Kongo Reform. Munich, 1911. 
JSiir)H’s(T. A.), The Wonderland of the Eastern Congo. Loudon. 1922. 

JJauw (A. de), Le Katanga. Brussels, 1920. 

Blanehard (G.), Kormation et Coustitution Politique de PEtat Independant du Congo. 
Paris, 1899. 

Burdo (A.), Lea Beiges dans I’Afrique centrale. 6 vols. Brussels, 1891. 

Ca$tefein (A.), L’Etat du Congo, ses origincs, ses droits, ses devoirs, le r^quisitoire 
de ses accusateurs. Brussels, 1907. 

Cattier (F.), Droit et Administration de I’Etat Independant du Congo. Brussels, 1898. 
—Etude sur la situation dc I’Etat Independant du Congo. Brussels, 1906. 

De<camp« (Baron K.), L’Afrique Nouvelle. Brii.ssels, 1903. Also English Translation. 
London, 1903. 

Dubreueq (ll ), A travcr.s le Congo Beige. Bru.s.sels, 1909. 

Durand (K.) and (11.), Bylloge Florae Congolanae. Brussels, 1909. 

Fallon L'Agricnltnrc nil Congo Beige. LomUm, 1918. f 

Oeerinckx (Job.), Guide Chunmcrcial du C«»ngo beige. 2i)d cd. Brussels, 1922. 

, Oof art (F.) et MoruBtn (G.), Lo Congo : Gdographie physique, politique et Oconoinique. 

Brussels, 1908. 

Qohr (A.), De I'Organisation judiemire et de la competence en niati6re civile et coin- 
merciale au Congo. Liege, 1910. * 

Go^n(A.), Les p^clieries ot les Poissons du Ci'ngo. Brus.snls, 1909. 
ffilewyekiM.), La Charte Coloniule, 3 vols. Brussels, 1910 — 1919. 

HuUrtau (A.X Documents Fthnogrnjihiques Congolais. Brussels, 1910. 
f/acA (M^or E. M.), On the Congo Frontier. Travel and S[iort. London, 1914. 
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(Sir II. IT.), The River Congo. London, 1896.— -The Colonisation of Africa. 
2ud cd. London, 1913. 

Keith (A. 11.), The Belgian Congo and the Berlin Act. London, 1919. 

Kfltie(J, Scott), The Partition of Africa. 2nd Edition. London, 1895. 

Marcosson F,), An African Adventure. New York, 1921. 

OrtroffiV. Van), Conventions Internationales concernant I'Afrique. Brussels, 1898. 
Paque (K. A. J.), Notre Colonie. ^Itude pratique sur le Congo Beige. Namur, 1910. 
jPerirr (GaHtoii- Denys), Monkanda, choix de lectures sur le Congo Beige et qtielques 
regions voiaines, Brussels, 1914. 

Pierantoni (R.), Le Congr^.s de Berlin etT Etat Independant du Congo. Brussels, 1901. 
Roby (M.), My Adventures in the Congo. London, 1911. 

Simar (T.), Bibliographic du Congo de 1S95 a 1910. Brussels, 1911. 

Stanley (11. M.), The Congo and the Pounding of its Free State. 2 vole. London, 1885. 
—Through the Dark Continent. 2 vols, London, 1878. 

Van Der Linden (Fr.), Le Congo, lea noire et nous. 1909. 

Vanderkerken (0.), Les Societes bantones au Congo beige. Brussels, 1990. 

Vandervelde (E.), La Belgique et le Congo. Paris, 1911. 

Waltz (II.) Das Konzessionswesen im Belgischen Kongo. 2 vol.s. Jena, 1917. 
Wanterg(A. ,1.), L Etat Ind^pendant du Congo. Brussels, 1899. —Blbliographie de 
Congo (1880-95). Brus.sels, ISOO.— De Bruxelles i Karema. Brussels, 1901.— Histoiie 
Politique du Congo beige. Brussels, 1012. 

Weeks (John), Among the Primitive Bakongo. London, 1914. 

iese (K.), nclgisch-Kongo. Berlin, 1910. 

WUdeman (ft de), Lea Plantes Tropicales do Grande Culture. Brussels, 1002. 
Wildeman (R. de), et Oentil (L.), Liancs caoutchoutif^;res de I’Etat Independaiit du 
Congo. Brussels, 1903. 


BHUTAN. 

A State in the Eastern Himalaya, between 26“ 45' and 28® N. latitude, and 
between 89® and 92® E. longitude, bordered on the north and east by Tibet, 
on the west by the Tibetan district of Chumbi and by Sikkim, and on the 
south by British India. Extreme length from east to west 190 miles ; ex- 
treme breadth 90 miles. Area about 20,000 square miles; population 
estimated at 260,000. 

The original inhabitants of Bhutan, the Tephus, were subjugated about 
two centuries ago by a band of military colonists from Tibet. In 1774 the 
Plast India Company concluded a treaty with the ruler of Bhutan, but since 
then repeated outrages on British subjects committed by the Bhutan hill men 
have led from time to time to punitive measures, usually ending in the 
temY)orary or permanent annexation of various dtuirs or submontane tracts 
with passes leading to the hills. In November 1864 the eleven western or 
Bengal duars were thus annexed. Under a treaty signed in November, 
1865, the Bhutan Government was granted a subsidy of Rs. 50,000 a year 
on condition of good behaviour. By au amending treaty concluded in 
January, 1910, the British Government undertook to exercise no interference 
in the internal administration of Bhutan. On its part the Bhutanese Govorn- 
ment agreed to be guided by the advice of the British Government in regard 
to its external relations. The treaty also provided for the increase of the 
subsidy to Rs. 1,0^000. 

The form of Government in Bhutan, which existed from the middle of 
the sixteenth century until 1907, consisted of a dual control by the clerg^r 
and the laity as represented by Dharma and Deb Rajas. In 1907 theD^b 
Raja, who was also Dharma Kiija, resigned his position, and the Tongsa 
Penlop, Sir TTgyen Wangfchck, G.C. I.E., K.C.S.I., was elected as the 
first hereditary Maharaja of Bhutdn. 

Chief foitresses or castles : runakh|, the winter capital, a place of great 
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natural strength ; Tdsichozong (Tashichodzong), the summer capital, P^ro, 
Angduphorang (Wangdupotang), Tongsa, Taka, and Hiagha. 

The people are nominally Buddhists, but their religious exercises consist 
chiefly in the propitiation of evil spirits and the recitation of sentences from 
the Tibetan Scriptures. Tasichozong (Tashichodzong), the chief monastery 
in Bhutan, contains 300 priests. 

Beyond the guards for the defence of the various castles, there is nothing 
like a standing army. 

The chief productions are rice* Indian corn, millet, lac, wax, different 
kinds of cloth, musk, ponies, chowries, and silk. The State is now beginning 
to realise tlie necessity of encouraging foreign capital for industrial enterprises 
such as mines, tea gardens, and the working of its extensive and valuable 
forests. Muzzle-loading guns and swords of highly-tempered steel are manu- 
factured. 

Trade with India was as follows : — 


- 

1916-17 , 

1 

1917-18 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 

Exports to India 
Imports from India . 

£ ! 

89.000 

70.000 

£ 

120,000 
08,000 , 

£ 

60,000 

45,000 

! 

i £ 

! 22,400 . 

[ 76,100 

£ 

.84,900 

117,300 


Books of Reference concerning Bhutan. 

Accounts relating to the Trade by Land of British and India with Foreign Countries. 
Annual. Calcutta. 

Report on Explorations in Sikkim, Bhutan, and Tibet, 1856-86. Edited by Lieut.-Colonel 
0. Strahan. Dehra Dun, 1881>. 

A Collection of Treaties and Engagements, relating to India and neighbouring 
Countrie.s by C. U. Aitchison. Volume II. Part IV. Calcutta. 

Reports of Expeditions through Bhutiln in 1900 and 1907. By J C. White. London. 
Sandberg (Q.\ Blmtan, llie Unknown State. [A Reprint from the Calcutta Eeview.] 
Calcntta, ls98. 

White (J, C,), Sikkim and BhuUn. London, 1909. 


BOLIVIA. 

(Republica Boliviana.) 

Constitution and Government. 

The Constitution of the Republic of Bolivia (so named in 1825) bears date 
October 28, 1880. By its provisions the executive power is vested in a 
President, elected for a term of four years by direct popular vote, and not 
eligible for re-election ; there is a Congress of two chambers, called the 
Senate and the Chamber of Deputies. The suffrage is possessed by all who 
can read and write. There are 16 Senators (2 for each Department) elected 
for six years, and 70 Deputies elected for four years. Both Senators and 
iDeputies are elected by direct vote of the people. Of the Senators one- third 
retire every two years ; of the^Doputies one-half retire every two years. 
Senators receive a salary of 750 bolivianos ( 601 .) per month during the 
sittii^, which, as a rule, last for 60 days, but may be extended to 90 days, 
and Deputies receive £3 for each day they attend. Extraordinary sessions 
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may be licM for special purposes. There are a President, two Vice-Presidents 
and a ministry, divided into six departments — of Foreign Relations and 
Worship; Finance; Government and Justice ; Public Works and Industry; 
War and Colonisation ; and Education and Agriculture. 

President of the JKepublic, — Dr. Bautista Saavedra, elected for the term 
1921-25 (73,705 bolivianos). 

The supreme political, administrative, and military authority in each 
department is vested in a prefect. The Republic is divided into S depart- 
ments, 3 territories, 72 provinces, 681 cantons administered respectively 
by prefects, sub -prefects, and corregi* lores. Prefects and sub-prefects are 
appointed by the President of the Republic ; corregidores and alcaldes are 
appointed annually by the prefects of the ]>rovinces. The ca^rital of each 
department has its municipal council ; the subdivisions have municipal 
boards, and the still smaller subdivisions have municipal agents. The 
territories in the north-west of the Republic and in the Chaco and Oriente 
are governed by three officials, called delcgados nacionales. 

The following table shows area and population of the different political 
divisions (the capitals of each are given in brackets) : — 


Dej'.irtments and 
Territories 


La Paz (La Paz) . ! 
Cochabamba (Oocha- I 
bainba) . . . ] 

Potosi (Potofii) . . j 

Santa-Cruz (Santa- 
Cruz) . . . I 

Chnqiiisaca (Sucre) . 
Tarija (Tarija) . . | 

Oniro (Oruro) . . i 

El Bent (Trinidad) 

El Chaco (Villa Montes^ i 
Colonial Territories j 
(Kiberalta) . . ! 


Total . 


Area : 
square 
miles 

Census 

1900 

40, CSC 

445,010 

25,288 

45,081 

' 828,103 

.325,615 

144,941 

3C,182 

81,5C7 

20,057 

95,354 

40,501 

^ 209.592 
204,484 
102,887 
80,081 
82,180 

27,938 

10,000 

514,155 

1,744,568 


Estimated 

Per 

square 

1916 

Tuilo 


1915 

720,357 

O'OO 

534,901 i 

1&-33 

530,748 ; 

7-70 

341,640 

1*70 

333,226 

103 

164,704 

1-68 

140,891 

5-25 

52,450 ! 

1 3 60 

13,085 

82 5 

51,908 

3 '09 

2,889,970 

’ 3 38 


The Indian population in 1900 was 920,864, or 50 ‘9 per cent, of the 
whole: the mixed was 486,018, or 26'7 percent.; the wliite was 231,088, 
or 12’7 per cent.; the negro, 3,945, or 0’21 per cent.; and the unclassified, 
170,936, or 9 '4 per cent. Of the population not under 7 years of age, 564,000 
'were engaged in agriculture ; 399,037 in the industries ; 55,521 in commerce ; 
49,647 in the liberal professions ; 36,285 in domestic service ; 12,625 in 
milling, and 3,106 in artistic professions. The foreign population numbered 
7,425, of whom 2,072 were Peiuvian. 

The boundary disputes of Bolivia with Brazil and with Chile were settled 
by treaties of Novemlfer, 1903 and October, 1904. That witli Peru was settled 
by direct negotiations between Bolivia and Peru (1911-12); that with 
Paraguay, which has been the subject of long negotiations, is as yet without 
result. 

The estimated population (1918) of La *Pa 2 (the actual seat of Govern- 
ment) is 107,252 ; Cochabamba, 51,014 ; Potosi, 29,795 ; Sucre (the capital), 
29,686 ;Tarija, 11,644 ; Oruro, 31,360 ; Santa Cruz, 25,807 ; Trinidad, 6,096 
Riberalta, 3,200 ; Villa Montes, 1,000. , 
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Eeligion, Instruction, and J ustice. 

The Roman Catholic is the recognised religion of the State ; the 
exercise of other forms of worship is permitted. The religious ordeia 
have 17 convents (9 for males and 8 for females) ; the male members 
number about 230, the female 280 ; there are about 667 secular clergy. 
In 1900 the non-Catholic population numbered 24,245. The Church 
is under an archbishop (resident, in Sucre) and 3 bishops (La Paz, Cocha- 
bamba, and Santa Cruz). The maintenance of the Church costs the State 
121,108 bolivianos a year, 23,820 bolivianos being devoted to the propagation 
of the faith among the Indians. By a law of March 19, 1912, all marriages 
must be celebrated by the civil authorities. 

Primary instruction, free and obligatory, is under the care of the muni- 
ci[»alities and the State. In 1918 (the latest available information) there 
were 450 elementary schools with 3,960 teachers and 54,192 pupils. 
For secondary instruction there were 21 colleges (14 national), 5 clerical 
institutions, and 5 private lyceoswith, in all, 180 teachers and 2,598 pupils. 
For superior instruction there are 19 e.stablishments with 78 professors and 
1,291 students. At Sucre and La Paz are the only two univer.sities which 
possess more than one faculty. At some places are rural schools for natives, 
and a normal college for training teachers of Indians at La Paz, and the 
superior normal institute for teachers in secondary schools. There is a normal 
school foe training teachers generally at Sucie. In all departmental capitals 
there ar» public libraries ; at La Paz there is a museum, and at La Paz, 
Oruro and Potosi are mireralogical museum.s. 

The judicial power resides in the Supreme Court, in superior district courts, 
and in the courts of local justices. The Supreme Court sitting in the Capital 
of the Republic has 7 judges ; the district courts (one in each department 
except El Beni, which has a ‘Inez supeiior ’) have each 5 judges ; local 
tribunals have judges of party, of instruction and parish alcaldels. Public 
justice is directed by an Attorney-General and by district and local attorneys. 
The administration of justice is free. 


Finance. 

The revenue of Bolivia is derived mainly from customs duties, spirit 
duties, tin, silver, gold, wolfram, antimony and other minerals, rubber 
export, patents, and stamps. The chief branches of expenditure are finance, 
war, and public works. The ordinary revenue and expenditure for 6 years 
(budget estimates) were a.s follows (12^ bolivianos = IL): — 


! 

Revenue 

1 Expenditure 

1 -- 

Revenue 

Ex))eiiditure 

1 

1915 1 

1910 
1918 ' 

£ 

1,858,864 

l,2S‘2.700 

2,006,950 

i ^ 

1 1,716,315 

1,805,867 
! 2,891,020 

i' 1 

1 1910 

1920 1 

i 1921 

2,50d;801 

,957,638 

£ 

8,077,748 

4,280,887 

3,751,006 


The public debt of Bolivia on September 30, 1921, amounted to 68,615,602 
bolivianos, of which 9,749,467 bolivianos were external debt, 33,721,221 
bolivianos internal debt, and 25,14f,812 bolivianos floating debt. 
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Defence. 

The territory of the Republic is divided into 3 military districts, the 
Northern, the Central, and the Southern, and 3 ‘ military commands ’ formed 
of the departments Santa Cruz, K1 Beni, Tarija, and the Territories. 

The law of December 15, 1915, provides for a permanent force of 8,577 men. 
Military service is compulsory for all males from the 19th to the 50tli year. 
The army is a militia, with a total service in the first line of 6 years, of 
which about 1 year is spent in the ranks.* For the next 6 years (from the 
age of 25 to 30) the Bolivian soldier belongs to the ‘ordinary reserve.’ 
After this the men pass to the ‘extraordinary reserve’ for 10 years, and 
finally complete their service by 10 years in the Territorial Guard. 

The permanent army consists of 4 infantry regiments, two of 600 men 
each, and two of 800 men ; a cavalry regiment 500 strong ; a mountain 
artillery regiment of 300 men ; a field artillery regiment of the same strength 
one with 4 batteries of tlie Schneider Canet system ; making a total of 4,187, 
including officers, officials and men. 

In addition to the above troops there are small bodies of infantry of from 
100 to 200 men (called columnas) at the chief towns of departments, which 
c.in be expanded to battalions, if necessary. There also exist other units, 
for garrisoning the North, the North West, the South West, and the East, 
consisting of 300 men each. 

The infantry armament is the Mauser (Bolivian Model) rifle of 1893. 


Production and Industry. 

The extensive and undeveloped region of Bolivia lying east of the Andes 
comprises al)out three-quarters ^f the entire area. It is estimated that 
about 4,940,000 acres are under cultivation, but agriculture is in a backward 
condition. Irrigation by means of artesian wells is being attempted in some 
regions. Wheat, maize, barley, beaus, potatoes, are produed mostly for 
local consumption, and coflee, coca, <|uiiia, Ate., are exported to Chile and 
Argentina. Cocoa and coffee are grown on the slopes of l^a Paz and 
Cochabamba ; coffee and other products are grown in El Benf and Santa 
Cniz. Rubber is produced on 40,642,000 acres in the National Territories, 
and in the Departments of El Benf and Santa Cruz, and parts of La Paz and 
Cochabamba. Bolivia ranks as the second rubber-exporting country of South 
America, coming next to Brazil, The public lands of the State have an area 
of about 245,000 square miles, of which 104,000 square miles are reserved 
for special colonisation. 

The mineral wealth of Bolivia includes silver, copper, tin, lead, zinc, 
antimony, bismuth, wolfram, gold, and borate of lime. Bolivia produces 
one quarter of the total tin output of the world, standing next to the Malay 
Peninsula in the production of this metal. Large deposits of common salt 
are found near Lake Poopd and in the South of Bolivia. In 1911 large 
tracts of land were taken up for the production of petroleum, especially 
near Calacoto, on the Arica-La Paz railway. In the east of the Republic 
there is said to be atpart of an immense oilfield, stretching from near the 
Orinoco to the Argentine Republic. 

Commerce.t 

Bolivia having no seaport, imports and exports pass chiefly through 
Arica, Mollendo, Antofagasta, and the river-ports of Suarez on the Faraway, 
Montes on the It^nez, Villa Bella on the^ Madeira, and Bahia or Cobija on 
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the Upper Acre. The Ari^entine route througli Salta is now little used ; 
the route now rims from La Quiraca, traversing the province Injuy to Tucn- 
man and Rosario, The chief imports are provisions, hardware, wines, and 
spirits, cotton, woollen, linen and silk goods, and ready-made clothes. The 
cniof exports are silver, tin, and rubber. There is scarcely any food export. 
The value of imports and exports for five years are given as follows (12'5 
bolivianos — H. ; : — 


- 

! 1917 

« 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Imports 1 
Exports 

‘ £ 

. 1 2,678,40(5 
. 1 12,019,844 

1 

£ ' 

2,723,744 

14,211,110 

£ 

4,824,671 
11, 22-), 709 

1 ^ 
j 5,227,100 

£ 

4,810,280 


The weight of the imports in 19^0 was 121,985,331 kilos; in 1921, 
105,362,005 kilos. 

Total trade between U. K. and Bolivia (Board of Trade figures) for 5 years: — 


- 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

Imports from Bolivia to U K. 
Exports to Bolivia from U.K. . 

£ 

3,590,887 
' 882,039 

£ 

3,412,491 

550,005 

1 

£ 

1,030,979 

747,400 

1 

£ 

i 871,144 

1 432,820 

£ 

1 1,716,968 
i 400,183 


Communications. 

In 1921 the total length of line open in Bolivia was 1,401 miles, 
including the new line, opened in July, 1917, from Oruro to Cochabamba. 
Under construction 256 miles. The jirincipal line is the Antofagasta 
and Bolivian Railway, from Antofagasta, on tlie Pacific coast, to Ollague, 
thence to Oruro, thence to Viacha, thence to La Paz (735 miles). Under 
the Bolivian-Chilian treaty of October 24, 1904, the Arica-La Paz line 
(271 miles, of w^hich 143 miles are in Bolivia) was built from La Paz via 
LIuta with Taregra and to Corocoro. The Bolivian section was handed over 
to the government of Bolivia on May 3, 1913. The Pan-American Railroad 
follows the shore line of Lake Titicaca from Gunqnito Viacha, and thence 
to the Argentine border by way of Uyimi, Tupiza, and La Quiaca, a total 
distance in Bolivia of 529 miles, of which 361 are already in operation. 

Traffic on Lake Titicaca and on the Bolivian rivers is carried on by 
steamers, which belong to i)rivate owners. 

There are about 2,304 miles of cart roads connecting the more important 
towns. 

In Bolivia there w^cre 427 post offices in 1919, numHcr of pieces of mail 
handled, 6,649,967. The postal expenses amounted to 595,942 and the 
'receipts to 280,593 bolivianos. 

There are about 4,000 miles of telegraph lines. Wireless telegraphic 
stations are being erected at La Paz, Villa B^lla, Cobija, Trinidad, Santa Cruz, 
Puerto Suarez, Guayaramerin, Cachnela Esperanza. Cost of administration, 
808,678 bolivianos; receipts, 363,586. 
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Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The net earnings of the Banco de la Nacion (State bank) in 1919 were 
2,944,749 bolivianos. After its fusion with the Industrial Bank, the capital 
of the National Bank is 17,631,225 bolivianos. 

On September 14, 1906, a monetary law was passed providing for the 
adoption of a gold standard. The unit of account ia tno gold peso of 
one-fifth of a pound sterling weighing 1*5976 grams, *916 fine, thus contain- 
ing 1*464466 grams of fine gold. Th«re are two gold coins struck, 
British and Beruvian pounds and half pounds ; there is no Bolivian gold 
yet in circulation. Silver coins, *900 fine, arc pieces of 50 and 20 centavos. 
Nickel coins, pieces of 10 and 5 centavos. Gold is legal tender to any 
amount and English and Peruvian gold coins of corresponding Value have 
legal currency, the rate of exchange being fixed at 12*5 bolivianos = II. 
Silver is legal tender up to 10 pesos, and nickel up to 1 peso. Silver and 
nickel coins are being minted. In 1909 silver coin to the value of 1,000,000 
bolivianos (50 and 20 centavo pieces) were coined for Bolivia at Birmingham. 
There are also paper notes of 6, 10, 20, 50 and 100 Bolivianos. By a new 
law the banknote issue is confided to the Banco de la Naci' n Boliviana. 
The hank named is by the same law authorised to raise its capital to 
4,000,0001, and may issue notes up to 150 per cent, of its capital. 30 per 
cent, of the note issue must be covered in gold, and, after 1918, the per- 
centage is to rise 2 per cent, annually up to 50 per cent. On December 31, 
1919, the notes in circulation of all the banks were to the value of 26,942,094 
bolivianos, the gold reserve against this being 60*7 per cent, of the total. 

The metric system of weights and measures is used by the administration 
and prescribed by law, but the old Spanish system is also employed. The 
quintal is equal to 101^ lbs. 

Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Of Bolivia in Great Britain. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. — Vacant (March 
1923). 

Charge d* A ffaires. — Mamerto U rriolagoitia. 

Attacf Us. — Antonov Patino and Juan Ramon Rivero. 

2. Of Great Britain in Bolivia. 

Envoy and Minister. — W. E. O’Reilly. 

There are Consular representatives at La Paz, Oruro, Sucre, Santa Cruz, 
Uyuni, Cochabamba, Concepcion de Velasco, and Potosi. 


Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Bolivia. 

1. Official PuBiiCATiONs. 

Aunario Geogriflco y Estadistico de la Republica de Bolivia. Annual. La Paz. 

The official publicati'Ins are chiefly those of the Departments of Finance and Industry 
of Foreign Affairs, of Immigration and Statistics ; the commission for the dclindtation of 
the boundary towards Brazil. 

CoDStltucion Politica de la Republica de Bolivia. La Paz, 1902. 

Bolivia. International Bureau of the American Republics. Washington, 1904. 
Brazil and Bolivia. Treaty for the Exchange of Territories and other Complications. 
Signed November 17, 1903. New York, 4904. 

MCemorandum regarding Tacna and Arica presented to tiie League of Nations. 
London, 1920. 
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2. Non-Offioial Publications. 

Baldivia (J. M.), Tacna, Arica y Cobija. Paginas liiston'cas. La Paz, 1919. 

lialHvian (Adolfo), tiolivia : Her Resources and her Future (Text in English and 
French.) London, 1H20. 

Ballitnan (Mantiel V.) and (Eduardo). Diccionario Geograflco de la Repiiblica 

lie Bolivia. La Paz, 1890. — B. and Zarco{i.), Monografias de la Indnstria Minora. I. Oro ; 
II. Plata; 111. E.staro. La Paz, 1899-i900."-il. and Pinilla (C. K.), Divibidn Politica de 
la llcjinblica. La Paz, 1914. 

iBauro (K.), Diccionrnio Geograflco de la Rejuiblica de Bolivia. 2 vols. La Paz, 1901. 

Blanco (P. A.), Diccionario geograttco del Deparianiento de Oniro. La Paz, 1904. — 
Monografia de la Indnstria Minora on Bolivia. La Paz, 1010. 

Bonelli{\i. II. de), Travels in Bolivia. 2 vols. London, 1854. 

Brabant {W v.in), La Bolivia. Parts, 1013. 

Conway (tiir M.), The Bolivian Andes. London, 1901. 

Crenpo Lins S.), Geognifla de iiolivia. La Paz, 1905. — Giiia del viajeroen Bolivia. La 
Paz, 1908. 

CuiSi’ (A. V. L.), Six Years in Bolivia. Lonilon, 192‘i. 

( Rosendo y Gregorio), Gnia general dc Bolivia. Coinercial, industrial geo- 
grallca y adniini.strativa. La Paz, 1918 

Keane II.), Central and South Aiuerica, In Stanford’s Compendium of Geography 
and Travel. Second edition. London, 1909. 

Jlfath<no« (Edward 1).), Up the Amazon and Madeira Rivers, through Bolivia and Pern. 
London, 1879. 

Molinoi (Jaime), Bolivia. Bueno.s Aires, 1917. 

Nino (Fr. B de), Guia del Chaco Boliviano. La Paz, 1913. 

Parker {W. B.), Bolivians of To-day. Now York, 1920. 

Paz SoldaniM. F.), Narracion <le g\icrra de Chile contra Pen'i y Bolivia. La Paz. 1884. 

PorL»ia?i (Lionel). Three Asses in Bolivia. London, 1922. 

Prodgers (C. II.), Adventures in Bolivia. Lomlon, 1922. 

Beid(W. A.), Bolivia The Heart of a Continent. Washington, 1916. 

Saavedra (B.), El Litigio Pcni-Boliviano, La Paz, 1903 

Schur:(yN. L.), Bolivia: A Conmiercial and Industrial Ilandbook. \Va.shington, 1921. 

Suareg (Col. Pedro), Notes on Bolivia. London, 1902. 

Vacano nnd Mnttin, BoHvien in Wort nnd Bild. Berlin, 1906. 

Veatch (A. C.), Quito to Bogofii. New York, 1917. 

IVa/le (Pfinl), Iiolivia. London, 1914. — La Bolivi4*et ses Mines. Paris, 1913. 

Wriyht (Mrs. R.), Bolivia. Philadelphia, 1907. 


BRAZIL. 

(Kstauos Unidos do Brazil.) 

Constitution and Government. 

Brazil was discovered ou April 22, 1500, by the Portuguese Admiral Pedro 
Alvares Cabral, and tlius became a Portuguese settlement. On the French 
invasion of Portugal, in 1807, the Portuguese Royal family fled to Brazil ; on 
December 16, 1815, the colony was declared ‘a kingdom.’ The Portuguese 
Court having returned to Europe in 1821, a national congress assembled 
at Rio de Janeiro, and ou May 13, 1822, Dom Pedro, eldest surviving son of 
King JoSlo VI. of Portugal, was chosen ‘Perpetual Defender’ of Brazil. 
He proclaimed the independence of the country on September 7, 1822, and 
wa.s cho.seii ‘Constitutional Emperor and Perpetual DefeAder ’ on October 12 
following. Ill 1831 he abdicated the crown in favour of his only son, 
Dom Pedro II. (born 1825, died 1891), who reigned as Emperor until 
November 15, 1889, when by a^rovolution ho was dethroned, and he and 
his family exiled, and Brazil declared a Republic under the title of the 
United States of Brazil. The decree of banishment against the ex-Imperial 
family was repealed on August 6, 1920. 
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According to the constitution adopted by the National Congress on 
February 24, 1891, the Brazilian nation is constituted as the United States of 
Brazil. At present the Union consists of twenty States, one National 
Territory (purchased in 190^), and one Federal District. Each of the old 
Provinces forms a State, administered at its own expense without inter- 
ference from the Federal Government save for defence, for the maintenance 
of order, and for the execution of the Federal laws. Fiscal arrangements 
in such matters as import duties, stamps, rates of postage, and bank-note 
circulation belong to the Union ; but export duties are the property of the 
various States. 

The legislative authority is exercised by the National Congress with the 
sanction of the President of the Republic. Congress consists of the Chamber 
of Deputies and the Senate. It meets annually on the 3rd of llay, without 
being convoked, unless another day be fixed by law, and sits four months, but 
may be prorogued or convoked extraordinarily. No member of Congress, after 
his election, can contract with theexecutivepoweror accept any commission or 
paid office, except such as are diplomatic or military or imposed by law. If, 
in ordinary circumstances, the acceptance of diplomatic or military office 
would cause the loss of the legislative services of a member, the ])ermission 
of the Chamber is required. Nor can any member of Congress take part in 
the administration of any company which receives a subsidy from the 
Federal Government. Deputies and Senators are paid, and neither can 
bo Ministers of State, and retain at the same time their seats in Congress. 
Deputies must have been Brazilian citizens for four years. Senators must 
be over thirty-five years of age and must have been citizens for six years. 

The Hiambcr of Deputies consists of 212 members elected for three years 
by direct vote (providing for the repre.sentation of the minority), in a pro- 
portion not greater than one to every 70,000 of population as shown by a 
decennial census, but so that no State will have less than four repre- 
sentatives. It has the initiative in legislation relating to taxation, and in 
proceeding.^ against the Ibesideut of the Kejmblic and Secretaiies of 
State. 

Senators, 63 in number, are chosen by direct vote, three for each State, 
and for the Federal district, for nine years, and the Senate is renewed to the 
extent of one-third every three years. The Vice-President of the Republic i.s 
President of the Senate. 

The executive authority is exercised by the President of the Republic. 
He must bo a native of Brazil, over thirty-five years of age. His term of 
office is four years, and ho is not eligible for the succeeding term. The 
President and the Vice-President are elected by the people directly, by an 
absolute majority of vote.s. The election is held on the 1st of March in 
the last year of each presidential period in accordance with forms prescribed 
by law. No candidate must bo related by blood or marriage, in the first or 
second degree, to the actual president or vice-president, or to either who has 
ceased to be so within six months. 

The President appoints and dismisses miiiister.s, is in supreme com- 
mand of the army and navy, and, within certain limits, has the power 
to declare war and %nake peace. He (with the consent of Congress) ap- 
points the members of the Supreme Federal Tribunal and the diplomatic 
ministers. No minister can appear in Congress, but must communicate by * 
letter, or in conference with commissions of the Chambers. Ministers are not 
responsible to Congress or the Coijrts for advice given to the President of the 
Republic. 

The franchise extends to all citizens not under twenty-one years of age, 

^ 3 B 2 
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duly enrolled, except beggars, ‘illiterates,* soldiers actually serving, and 
meiubers of monastic orders, Ac., under vows of obedience. 

President of the PepnhMc. — Dr. Arturo da Silva Bernardes, born in 1875, 
elected March 1, 19:22. Term of office expires November 16, 1926. 

There are 7 Secretaries of State at the head of the following Departments : — 
1, Finance, 2. Justice, Interior and Public Instruction, 3. War, 4. Marine, 
5. Foreign Affairs, 6. Communications and Public Works, 7. Agriculture, 
Industry, and Commerce. r 


I. Local Government. 

Each State must be organised under the republican form of government, 
and must have its administrative, legislative, and judicial authorities distinct 
and independent. The governors and members of the legislatures must be 
elective ; the magistrates must not be elective nor removable from office save 
by judicial sentence. The Federal executive cannot intervene directly in 
the local government of the States. Each State is governed by its own 
Constitution and laws which must agree with the constitutional principles of 
the Union. In cases of the infringement of the principles of the Federal 
constitution by the constitutions, laws or authorities of any State, the 
Federal Government, after due process of Federal law, has the power 
to interfere even by force of arms, if necessary. The Federal District 
is administered by a council elected by the citizens of the District, the 
municipal executive authority being exercised by a Prefect appointed for four 
years by the President of the Republic. 


Area and Population. 

Following are the census returns of 1900 and September, 1920 (capitals 
of States in brackets) : — 


States 

Area : 
sq. miles 

1900 

Population 

1920 

Per sq. mile 



(Census*) 

(Census) 

1920 

AlagOas (Maceid) 

22,577 

649,273 

978,748 

43-3 

Amazonas (Mandos) . 

731,363 

249,756 

363,166 

2-0 

Bahia (San Salvador) 

164,601 

2,117,956 

3,334,465 

1,319,228 

20*2 

Ceara (Fortaleza) 

40,241 

849,127 

32-7 

Espirito Santo (Victoria) . 

17,308 

209,783 

467,328 

26-4 

Goyaz (Goyaz) . 

288,462 

255,284 

511,919 

874,337 

1-7 

Maranhao (St. Luiz). 

177,515 

499,308 

4-9 

Matto Grosso (CuyAbii) 

532,210 

118,025 

246,612 

0*4 

Minas Geraes (Bello Hori- 
zonte) .... 
Para (Belem) . 

221,894 

3,594,471 

5,888,174 

26-5 

443,789 

445,356 

983,507 

2-2 

Parahyba (Parabyba) 

28,846 

490,784 

W61,106 

33*3 

Parand (Curytiba) . 

93,269 

327,136 

685,711 

7-3 

Pernambuco (Recife) 

49,560 

1.178,150 

2,154,835 

43*4 

Piauh^ (There zina) . 

116,494 

334,828 

609,003 

5*2 

Rio de Janeiro (Nictheroy) 

26,627 

^926,035 

1,559,371 

58*5 

Rio Grande do Norte 

(Natal). 

22,189 

274,317 1 

537,135 

24*2 
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States 

Area : 
sq. miles 

1000 

(Census) 

Population 

1920 

(Census) 

Per sq. mile 
1020 

Rio Grande do Sul (Porto 
Alegre). 

91,310 

1,149,070 

2,182,713 

23-9 

Santa Catharina (Florian- 
opolis) .... 

20,785 

320,289 

2,282,279 

668,743 

32T 

S5,o Paulo (S. Paulo) 

112,278 

4,592,188 

40*9 

Sergipe (Aracaju) 

15,089 

356,264 

477,064 

31*6 

Federal District 

431 

691,565 

1,167,873. 

2,686-5 

Acre Territory . 

58,672 

— 

92,379 

1*5 

Total 

8,275,510 

17,318,556 

30,635,605 

9-8 


]ij 1900 the population consisted of 8,831,002 males and 8,487,554 females. 
Some 600,000 Indians are to be found in the Amazon area. 

'the Acre Territory has an area of 58,672 sq. miles. For this territory 
Brazil paid to Bolivia 2,000,000/. in 1902. In 1909 the Territory petitioned 
to be j eceived into the Brazilian Union as a State. 

In 1920 (rcnsus) the pojmlation cf Rio de Janeiro was 1,157,873; Silo 
Baulo, 579,033; Bahia, 283,422 ; Recife, 238,843; Belem, 236,402; Porto 
Alegre, 179,263 ; Handos, 75,704 ; Nictheroy, 86,238 ; Fortaleza, 78,536 ; 
Maeeio, 74,166 ; Sdo Luiz, 52,929 ; Parahyba, 52,990. 

The site for the Federal Capital has been selected in the State of Goyaz, 
on a table-land between Pyrenopolis, Santa Luzia, and Formosa. 

The number of immigrants between 1820 and 1922 was 3,648,374. 

A boundary treaty with Colombia was signed oti April 24, 1907 ; with 
Peru on September 8, 1909 ; and with Uruguay on May 7, 1913. 

Religion. 

The connection between Church and State has been abolished, and 
absolute equality declared among all forms of religion. The Government 
left to the Church all religious huildiugs and their properties and income. 
All churches are perfectly free ; religious orders are allowed and are 
prosperous. All but about 100,000 of the population are Catholics. 

There is a Cardinal whose seat is at Rio de Janeiro and who acts as 
an Archbishop, an archbishop at Bahia, one at Rio de Janeiro, one at San 
Paulo, one at Para, and one at Mariana (Minas). Ther& are 25 suffragan 
bishops. For instruction of tlie clergy there are 13 seminaries. 

Instruction. 

Education is free but not compulsory, except in several municipalities in 
S. Paulo, which insist on compulsory education [f.g. RibeirSo Preto). The 
Union Government undertakes to provide, in part, for higher or university 
instruction within the Union, but there are institutions of this nature main- 
tained, some by the^States, and some by private associations ; while primary 
and training schools are maintained and .supervised, either by the States or 
by the municipalities. There is one university in Brazil, the University^ 
of Rio de Janeiro, founded on September 7, #1920 ; and there are 25 faculties 
which confer degrees. In Rio dp Janeiro are also the military college, the 
preparatory school of tactics, and the naval school. In Porto Alegre and 
Barbacena there are also preparatory military colleges. At the Capital are 
maintained by the Federal Government ^school for the blind and another for 
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the deaf and dumb. The Federal Government maintains also a School of Arts 
and aNatiorial Institute of Music in the Capital, there being similar academies 
of music in the States of xMaranhao, Para, S^o Paulo, and several in the State 
of Rio de Janeiro. In Manaos, Bahia, and Curitiba there are schools of Fine 
Arts. There arc eugineeriiig {)olytcchmc3 at Rio de Janeiro, S3,o Paulo, and 
Porto Alegre, and one mining school at Ouro Preto. There arc, besides, 28 ■ 
industrial scliools, 11 agricultural and 9 commercial institutions for tuition. 
There are faculties of law at Recife, Sao Paulo, Ceard, Goyaz, Para, Bahia, 
Bello Horizonte, Porto Alegre, and Rio de Janeiro (2) ; faculties of medicine 
at Rio de Janeiro; Sao Paulo, Curitiba, Bahia, and Porto Alegre ; colleges of 
pliarmacy at Ouro Proto, Belem, Juiz do F()ra, Porto Alegre, and SSo Paulo ; 
schools of odontology at Rio de Janeiro, Bello Horizonte, Porto Alegre anil 
also attached to the colleges of medicine and pharmacy *, engineering colleges 
at Rio, Ouro Preto, Bahia, Recife, Porto Alegre, and SiXo Paulo ; and since 
191 G a school of Economics and Politics (Kscola de Altos Estudos) in Rio de 
Janeiro. 

There were in 1914 in the various States, 12,744 primary schools with 
700,120 pupils and 20,590 teachers. Of the total number 85 were Federal 
government schools, G,9S5 State Government scb">o]s, and 2,647 municipal 
schools. There wore also 327 secondary schools with 30,258 pupils, and 
151 professional schools with 19,294 pupils. For teachers’ diplomas there 
arc 29 colleges. In recent years public instruction has made great progress. 

Brazil has many ])ublic libraries. The National Library in Rio contains 
more than 400,000 books and manuscripts. There is also a National 
Museum, an Academy of Fine Art, and a Botanical Garden. 

Justice and Crime. 

There is a supreme Federal court of Justine at Rio de Janeiro ; and 
Federal judges in each State. Justice is administered in the States in 
accordance with State law, by State courts, but in Rio de Janeiro Federal 
Justice is administered. Judges are appointed for life. There are also 
municipal magistrates and justices of the peace, wlio are elected for four 
years, and whose chief function is to settle cases up to a certain amount. 

A new Civil Code came into force on January 1, 1917. Among the most 
important subjects covered by the code are those referring to legal capacity ; 
the registration of births, marriages, and deaths ; juristic persons and or- 
ganisations ; domicile ; real and personal property ; homestead (a new insti- 
tution in Brazilian law) ; legal acts ; domestic relations ; copyright (which was 
formerly very deficient) ; mortgages ; contracts ; wills and the administra- 
tion of estates. Exterisiv^e commentaries are being prepared by eminent 
jurists on this important piece of legislation. 

Finance. 


Revenue and expenditure (gold milreis = 2.'?. paper milreis =1^. 4 ^( 1 ). 
Import duties form the ]u'iucipal source of revenue. 


- 

i 

Revenue ! 

1 

Exi)eiiditure 


(Gold) 

£> 1 

(P^er) 

: (Gold)'* 

i' ^ 

(Paper) 

1 ^ 

1919 

9,000,789 

20,776,800 

il 4,200,712 

! 34,269,933 

1920 1 

13,272,549 

34,283,880 

i, 8,041,809 

1 39,971,905 

1921 1 

11,475,563 

41,650,733 

8,514,000 

1 47,442,666 

1922 1 

9,796,012 

40,114,860 V 

'! 9,607,237 

65,412,806 

1023 1 

10,705,080 

43,517,000 

!> 9,808,942 

1 56,526,109 


^ Estimates. 
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The principal items of revenue and expenditure for 1922 were estimated 
as follows : — 


Revenue 

Gold 

milreis 

Pa]>er 

milreis 

Expenditure 

Gold 

milreis 

Paper 

milreis 

Import duties, etc. 

79,405,000 

71,280,000 

i 

' Ministry of .Justice 



Consumption taxes 

— • 

212 800,000 

and Internal 



Circulation taxes . 

00,000 

11 6,200, uoo 

Ittairs 

3,201,000 

I 94,809,000 

Income Tax . 

— 

08.300,000 

Ministry of Foreign 

Industrial revenue. 

4,100,000 

100,046,000 

1 Affairs 

5.303.000 

4.100.000 

2,496,000 

Extraordinary 


1 Ministry of Marine 

84,074,000 

revenue 

3,410,000 

! 52,051,000 

[, Ministry of War , 

1,700 000 

128,170,000 

Other sources 

100,000 

10,386,000 

Ministry of Agri- 

• 



cultnre 

1: Ministry of Trans- 

382,000 

49,173,000 





])ortation and 
Public Works . 

10,474,000 

1 

275,070,000 




; Ministry of Fi- 



i 

nance , 

00,711,000 

197,395,000 

Total revenue . 

87,081,000 

|09 1,723, 000 

Total expenditure , 

85,931,000 

1 J 

831,193,000 


The consolidated foreign debt of Brazil on June 30, 1922, amounted to 
111,930,834^. (including the 1922 London and New York coffee loan of 
9,000,000L), 322,249,500 francs, ami 75,000,000 dollars (United States ; new 
debt contracted 1921 and 1922). The consolidated internal debt amounted 
(December 31, 1921) to 1,347,973 contos of reis, an increase of 234.487 contos 
of leis over 1920. The currency in circulation amounted to 1,729,061,000 
milreis ; the conversion fund to 20,922,410 milreis gold ; the guarantee fund 
to 48,391,020 milreis gold; and unredeemed bills and notes to 14,632,500 
milreis gold and paper. On December 31, 1919, the total currency was 
1,823,571,859 milreis. 

On July 24, 1912, a bill was introduced into the Senate, making it 
necessary for the States to obtain the Federal authorization before contracting 
any loans. 

Defence. 

Army . — Under the military law of January, 1908, reformed in 1915, 
military service is obligatory on every Brazilian from 21 years of age to 44. 
The terms of service are 9 years in the army ‘ first line ’ (1 or 2 in the ranks, 
the rest in the reserve), and 14 years in the ‘army second line’ (7 in the 
National Guard and 7 in the reserve of the same). The reservists are called 
up for training annually for 4 weeks, besides which there is rifle practice 
once a mouth. The men in the territorial army also have an annual train- 
ing of 2 to 4 weeks. The army consists of 13 regiments of infantry each 
of 3 battalions, and 21 battalions of rifles, of 15 regiments of cavalry of 
4 squadrons, 10 regiments of field artillery of 6 batteries each with 4 guns, 
6 horse artillery batteries, 5 howitzer groups of 2 batteries, 6 mountain 
batteries, 5 battalifns of engineers, 1 railway battery, 27 batteries coast 
artillery, 3 companies of independent infantry, and 10 companies of machine 
guns. The country is divided into 7 military regions ; the active army 
into 6 divisions, each of 2 brigades infantrjj, 1 brigade artillery, 1 legiment 
cavalry, 1 battalion engineers, 1 battalioi? transport, etc. There are also 
3 cavalry brig»ides, all stationed in the south near the frontiers of the three 
southern republics. A cavalry brigade consists of from 2 to 3 regiments. 
The total peace strength is at present ^4,000 (3,627 officers). Mobilisation 
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would yielxl about 120*000. The gendarmerie is 26,000 strong, camble of 
expansion to 130,000. Infantry are armed with the Mauser rifle, tne field 
and horse artillery have a Knipp 12pr., which is being replaced by French 
guns. 

Kavij . — The navy is being reorganized under a United States mission, 
naval armaments, materials and stores being supplied from the States, The 
battleship Minan Genus has been refitted at the Brooklyn navy yard, and 
has received anti-aircraft guns. The Sao Paulo has followed her for a like 
refit. 

Ships of the Brazilian navy are as follows : — 


(3 



Armour 


Is 


n 


Name 

iS (3 

— 



Principal Armament 

&■§ 

oH 

H.-P. 

S ^ 

O ca 



5 

Belt 

Gun 


H 




DRKAnNouauTs. 








1907 

/Minas Geraes .) 
^Sao Panlo . ./ 

CoAHT Defknck 

19,281 


12 

12— 12in., 22 4-7in. 


23,500 

21 


bines. 




I ! 

1 



1898 

fDeodoro . A 
qFloriano . ./ 

3,200 

14 

8 

! 2 9-2in., 4 4-7in. . 


; 3,400 

14 


Photkctf.d 

CKU1SF.U.S 




i 

] 

1 1 

i 


1 

1 

1007 

/Gahia . . A 

[flio Grande do} 

3,500 



1 10 4-7jn. 


1 

18,000 

1 


1 8ul , . ,1 

1 





1 

1895 

Barroso 

3,450 

— 

— 

j 0 Cin., 4 4 Tin. 

2 

7,500 i 

1 20 


There are 2 river monitors {Marauhao and Pernambuco)^ 4 river gun- 
boats, 10 Yarrow destroyers, I first-class torpedo boat, a mine layer, 3 sub- 
marines, and a submarine salvage vessel. Five destroyers and three large 
submarines are in the programme. Six ex -German destroyers were allotted 
to Brazil to be disarmed and used for police ymiposes. 

There are three naval arsenals — at Rio de Janeiro, Para, and Ladario de 
Matto Grosso (this latter a river arsenal). It is announced that the arsenal 
in the Isla das Cobras at Rio will be proceciled with. The navy numbered in 
1918, 693 otficers, 1,009 petty officers, and 8,445 seamen 


Production and Industry, 

Brazil is an agricultural country, though only a small fraction of its soil 
has been brought under culture. In 1921 the cultivated area covered 

6.200.000 hectares (23,938 square miles), of which 2,143,981 hectares (8,277 
square miles) were in Sao Paulo, 1,168,808 hectares (4,513 square miles) in 
Rio Grande do Sul, 1,100,482 hectares (4,248 square miles) in Minas, and 

1.787.000 hectares (6,900 square miles) in other States. The census returns 
gave 650,000 proprietors of land, the value of which was estimated at 
11,000,000,000 miinds. Agricultural industries are eneq^uraged by the State 
governinents. Coffee is the chief product cultivated, and after that maize, 
fiugar, vice, tobacco, cotton, mat4 (Paraguay tea), india-rubber, timber, haricot 
beans, cocoa, and nuts. The four states of Sio Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, Espirito 
Santo, and Minas Geraes, the coibbined areas of which cover about one-eighth 
of the entire area of the Republic, are the principal districts for coffee 
growing. Four-fifths of the coffee of the world comes from these parts ; more 
than half of the world’s supply frotpi SSo Paulo alone, where in 1921 there 
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were 3,162,880 acres under this product. The average annual crop of Brazil 
may be estimated at about 12 million sacks (1 sack = 132 pounds). For 
1921-22 the estimated profiuce was 8,030,000 bags, and for 1922-23 about 
6,000,000 bags. India-rubber is the other great natural product of the 
country. About onc-lialf of the world’s supply comes from Brazil, the 
principal rubber-growing districts being Manaos, and Para. In 1920-21 the 
])rodiiction of cotton was 97,784 metric tons, and in 1921-22 it was 132,600 
metric tons. Cocoa is produced in many States (66,100 metric tons in 1921), 
but chiefly in Espirito Santo, and Bahia, where also the tobacco industry 
flourishes. The 1921 production of tobacco was 13,900 metric tons. The 
average annual production of sugar may be taken as 314,000 tons (526,116 
tons for 1921-22). In 1921 the production of maize was 4,7lfl,095 metric 
tons. 

The census of cattle for 1920 showed that there were in Brazil 34,271,324 
ox< n ; 16,168,649 swine ; 7,933,437 sheep ; 6,086,666 goats ; 5,263,699 
iiorses ; 1,865,259 asses and mules. 

Ilolh the forests and mines of Brazil are important. There has been a 
lumber develojmieiit in the last few years, and pine has become an important 
export. The mines, with certain reservations, belong to the proprietors of 
the .soil. Coal deposits exist in Rio Grande do Sul, Santa Catharina, Parana, 
and Sao Paulo, much of tlie coal being of inferior quality. Iron is found 
chiefly in Minas Geraes. Gold i.s also found ; diamond districts arc Diamantina, 
Graq Mogol, Chapada Diamantina, Bagagem, Goyaz, Matto Grosso, and other 
Statc.s. Petroleum also exists in workable quantities. Manganese ores are 
worked in Rio de Janeiro and Minas Geraes. The greater part of the world’s 
supply of Tuouazite comes from Brazil. 

The most important manufacturing industry in Brazil is cotton weaving, 
whicli in the past 26 years has developed to such an extent that all but the 
finer grades are made in this country, aud the importation of cotton goods 
from Europe is decrea.sing. There were in 1921 242 cotton factories with 
1,621,300 spindles and 108,960 workmen, having a capital invested in them 
of 337,700,000 milrei.s, ami an output valued at 442,000,000 milreis. The 
manufacture of silk is also being encouraged; the Federal Government grants 
premiums to silk cocoon producers. There are 13 silk mills, 35 woollen 
mills, and 16 jute mills in Brazil. There are over 2,000 tobacco factories 
ill Brazil. In Pernambuco theie are 47 sugar factories, in Campos (Rio 
de Janeiro) 40, in Bahia 12, and in other parts of Brazil 16. In Rio 
de Janeiro flour milling is important, wheat being imported chiefly from 
the Argentine and Uruguayan Republics, but the imports of wheat flour 
are very large, mostly from the Argentine Republic and the United States. 
Brewing, being protected, is prosperous. Accoiding to the latest industrial 
census there are 19,000 factories in Brazil, with a capital of 2,000,000,000 
milreis, an annual output of 3,000,000,000 milreis, and 350,000 employees. 
Eflbrt.s are being made to establish a fishing industry. 

In the southern States of Brazil there are prosperous Cermau, Russian, 
and Italian colonies, 'the colonie.s maintained by tbc Union are the nineteen 
following: — Affonsc^Penna (founded in 1908), in the State of E.spirito Santo ; 
Visconde de Maua (1908) and Itatiaya (1908) in the State of Rio de Janeiro ; 
JoSfo Pinlieiro (1910) and Inconfidentes (1910) in that of Mina.s Geraes;;, 
Bandeirantes 0^08) and Momjao (1910) in that of S. Paulo ; Ivahy (1907), 
Tayo (1908), Iraty (1908), Vera-Giiarany *(1909), Senador Correia (1907), 
Jesuino Marcondes(1907), Cruz Machado (1910), Apucarana (1912), and Yapo 
(1913), in Parang; Anniiapolis (1908), Senador Esteves Junior (1910) and 
Rio Branco (1913), in Santa Catharina. ^On December 31, 1921, the popu- 
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lation of the Federal Colonies was 44,459 (23,666 men and 20,893 women), 
including 18,708 Brazilians, and 25,751 of other nationalities. 

Commerce. 


Imports and exports (excluding specie) conversions at current rates 
varying from 11 Jr/, to 16d. per milreis (paper): — 




1917 

' 1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Imports 

Exports 

. 

£ 

44,509,646 

63,031,101 

1 £ 

1 52,810,883 i 
! 01,167,975 1 

1 

£ 

78,177,235 

130,085,438 

£ 

125,004,856 

107,521,052 

£ 

60,408,156 

58,580,898 


Principal ex[)orts in 1920 and 1921 were (metric ton = 2,204*6 lbs. ):— 



Quantities 

Quantities 

Value 

Value 


1920 

1921 

1920 

1921 


Metric tons 

Metric tons 

£ 

£ 

Coffee (Sacks) 

11,524,780 

12,368,010 

52,821,850 

34,694,000 

Rubber (Metric tons) 

23,531 

17,070 

3,716,000 

1,231,000 

Tobacco ,, 

31,169 

32,100 

2,400.000 

1,933,000 

Sugar „ . . . 

109,141 

172,094 ’ 

0,147,000 ‘ 

3,292,000 

Yerba Mat6 (Tea)(Mctric Ions) 

90,080 

71,899 

2,973,000 

1,492,000 

Cocoa (Metric tons) 

54,419 

42,883 

3,821,000 

1,682,000 

Cotton . 

24,090 

19,007 

5,502,000 

1,556,000 

Leather ,, 

37,265 

44,443 1 

4,021,000 

1,’ 07,000 

Hides . 

8,906 

2,911 

2,990,000 

749.000 

Frozen and chilled meat 

63,600 

61,934 1 

4,299.000 

2,376,000 


The distribution of the imports and exports in 1920 and 1921 was as 
follows : — 



Imi)orts 

Exports 

From or to 






1920 

1921 

1920 

1921 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

United Kingdom . 

27,274,778 

12,837,337 

8,769,398 

4,073,912 

Germany 

5,875,913 

4,864,004 

6,184,210 

5,569,531 

United States 

51,939,093 

19,148,045 

44,987,187 

21,664,607 

France 

0,847,672 

3,775,263 

12,850,003 

5,797,604 

Portugal 

2,644,180 

1,102,221 

2,049,369 

1,258,169 

Austria 

i 64,920 

51,120 

53,286 

17,075 

Belgium 

2,207,116 

2,455,9(K) 

2,884,406 

1,454,815 

Argentina .... 

10,544,889 

0,902,798 

7,093,995 

3,847,852 

Uruguay 

j 1,681,969 

828,255 

4,778,021 

3,341,572 

Holland 1 

639,853 

523,044 

3,011,097 

4,017,647 

Italy 1 

! 3,079,707 

1,760,198 

7,826,860 

3,810,106 


The chief articles of commerce between the United Kingdom and Brazil 
(Board of Trade statistics) in two years were : — 


Imports into U.K. 

• from Brazil 

1920 

1921 i: 

i. 

Exports from U.K. 
to Brazil 

1920 

1921 

Rubber 

Kaw cotton . , . 
Coffee 

£ 

1,795,904 

3,43*<,648 

715,607 

ii 

20S385 ; 
850,978 (! 
171,826 1 

Coal' 

Cottons (piece goods) 
Machinery 

£ 

726,671 

4,096,977 

1,661,309 

£ 

367,904 
i 1,511,812 
1,677,487 
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Total trade between United Kingdom and Brazil (according to Board of 
Trade returns) for 5 years : — 


- 

1918 

1919 

1 

1920 1 1921 

! 

1922 

Imports from Brazil into U.K. 
Exports to Brazil from U.K. . 

& 

8,849,4.31 

8,845,911 

£ 

10,821,100 

10,741,686 

• 

£ 1 £ 

12,025,3781 5,883,046 
24, 289, 414i 10,384,657 

! 

£ 

7,726,337 

10,983,059 


Shipping and Navigation. 

In 1921 there entered the ports of Brazil 22,728 steam and safling vessels 
0123,118,150 tons (18,280 of 9,152,917 tons Brazilian, and 1,541 of 5,852,596 
tons British), and cleared 22,673 steam and sailing vessels of 23,168,053 tons 
(18,089 of 9,103,999 tons Brazilian, and 1,558 of 5,905,068 tons British). 

The merchant navy in 1919 consisted of 588 steamers of 433,000 tons 
net, and 55 sailing vessels of 17,920 tons net. All coasting and river 
vessels must be Brazilian. The coast has a length of 4,060 miles. The 
Brazilian Lloyd, for coasting trade, maintains a monthly service between 
Rio de Janeiro and New York, and has also inaugurated a service between 
Liverpool, Portugal and Brazil. 

Inland waterways, mostly rivers, are open to navigation over some 40,300 
miles. By means of its waterways Brazil is connected with the neighbouring 
States. 


Internal Communications. 

Railway history in Brazil begins in 1854 with 89 miles. Brazil possessed 
on December 31, 1920, railways of a total length of 17,213 miles open for 
traffic. Of this total 9,465 miles of railway were the property of the Union 
(3,980 miles are administered directly and the rest are farmed out) ; 6,231 
miles were privately owned ; and 1,527 miles belonged to the States. The 
individual States which possess the greatest railway mileage are Silo Paulo, 
with 4,160 miles; Minas Geracs with 4,139 miles; Rio de Janeiro and 
Federal District with 2,057 miles ; Rio Grande do Sul with 1,708 miles ; 
and Pernambuco with 1,300 miles. The Central Brazil Railway (1,563 
miles) is the principal railway in Brazil, and is owned by the State. The 
entire system joins up the railways of Brazil with those of Uruguay, 
Argentina and Paraguay. 

The telegraph system of the country is under control of the Government. 
In 1919 there were 54,526 miles of line, including 26,100 miles of Govern- 
ment property, 17,159 miles of railway property and 11,267 miles of sub- 
marine cables. There were 850 telegraph offices. The number of messages 
was 5,350,606. Receipts in 1917, 864,917/. ; expenditure, 963,363/. 

The PostOffico carried (1917) a total of 31,577,090 letters, and 77,344,613 
])'eces of printed matter. Altogether the post office in 1917 despatched 
4,686,187 sacks of mail, received 3,825,710, and handled in transit 2,754,987. 
There were 3,696 f> 08 t-officcs in 1920. Receipts in 1917, 12,800 contos ; 
expenditure, 21,132 contos. 

There were 66,760 telephones in the country in 1917 ; total length of 
wires, 252,318 miles in 1918. A wireless system is now in process of 
completion. Fifteen new stations were erected along the Amazon and 
Paraguay rivers, and 6 on the edast. 

A decree was issued in 1913 adopting the standard time and longitude 
of Greenwich (instead of that of Rio d^ Janeiro) as from January 1, 1914. 
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Money and Credit, 

The Bank of Brazil with an authorised capital of 70,000 contos of reis 
(increased in June, 1921, to 100,000 contos of reis) had, in 1921, 46 branches 
throughout the Republic. 

The Caixa de Convermo was founded in 1906, and up to May, 1910, 
it received gold in exchange for notes at tlie rate of 1.9. Zd. per milreis. 
It then suspended operations, having in deposit at that date 20,000,000/., 
the inaxirnurn fixed by law. On January 23, 1911, it recommenced opera- 
tions, Congress having hxed the maximum deposit at 60,000,000/. at the 
excliange of Is. Ad, per milreis. On March 1, 1921, it had gold to the 
value of 62,538,352 milreis. The convertible notes in circulation amounted 
to 9.5,156,320 milreis. 

At the end of December, 1921, the activities of the banks of Brazil 
totalled 11,302,604 contos of reis (end of 1920, 9,791,536 contos of reis). 
J'hey had 3,074,000 contos of reis in deposits, 136,042 contos of leis in 
reserves, and an aggregate paid up capital of 625,648 contos of reis. 


Money, Weights, and Measures. 

Mon’ky, 

The unit is 1 real {pi. reis) : bronze coins, 20 and 40 reis (100 reis-- 1§</. ) ; 
nickel coins, 100, 200, and 400 reis (400 reis = 6Jd) ; silv^er, 500, 1,000, and 
2,000 reis. The Milreis (1,000 Ue/is) is of the par value of 2^. 2 '9340/. 
(practically 27^/.). 1,000,000 reis is called A conto of reis. 

The paper currency is of the following denominations : 1,000 reis, 2,000 
reis, 5,000 reis, 10,000 reis, 20,000 reis, 50,000 rei.s, 100,000 reis, 200,000 
reis, 500,000 rei.<», and 1,000,000 reis. 


Weights anp Measures. 

The French metric system, which became compulsory in 1872, was 
adopted in 1862, and has been used since in all official departments. But the 
ancient measures are still partly employed iii certain rural districts of the 
interior. They are : — 

The Libra 
,, Arroha 
,, Quintal 
,, Alqueire {oil^Xo) 

, , Oitava 


1'012 lbs. avoirdupois. 
32-38 „ 

129-54 „ 

1 imperial bushel. 
55-34 grains. 


Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Of Brazil in Great Britain. 

Ambassador. — Domicio da Gama (appointed September 21, 1919). 

First Secretary* — Luiz Avelino Gurged do Amaral. 

Second Secretary. — Antonio Camillo de Oliveira. 

Naval AttacM. — Captain Augusto Burlainaqui. t 

Commercial Altache.— Julio Barboza Carneiro. 

Consttl-Qeneral in Liverpool. — Dario Freire. 

Consul- Gc7icral in London. — A. S. Pereira B rami ao. 

There are Consular representatives at Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, 
Cardiff, Cork, Cowes, Dover, Dublin, ' Dundee, Falmouth, Glasgow, 
Hull, Leeds, Leith, Manchester, Milford Haven, Newcastle, Plymouth, 
Portsmouth, Sheffield, Southamptoij^ 
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2. Of Great Britain in Brazil. 

Ambassador. — The Rt. Hon. Sir John Tilley, K.C.M.G., C.B., ap- 
pointiMl December 12, 1920. 

Counsellor . — W. A. Stewart. 

Secretary. — J. H. Leche, O. B.E. 

Commercial Secretary. — Ernest Hanibloch. 

Naval AtiacM. — Captain C. L. Tottenham, C.B.E., K.N. 

There are Consular representatives at l^o de Janeiro (C.G.), Bahia, Para, 
Pernambuco, Rio Grande do Sul, Santos, Ceara, Macciu, Maranhao, Porto 
Alegre, Manaos, Sao Paulo, Corumba, Morro Velho, Victoria, Aracaju, Ilheos, 
and other towns. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference. 

1. Official Publications. 

AiimiHrio Estatistico do Brazil. No. 1 (1908-1912). 2 vols. Rio, 1917 

Brazilian Year-Book, coin i>i led and edited by J. P. Wileinan. Rio de Janeiro, London 
and New York. (Only for 1908 and 1909.) 

Gonstitui(,‘rio da Republlca dos Estados Unidos de Brazil. Rio de Janeiro. 

Handbook of Brazil. Bureau of the American Republics. Washington. 

Boletius of the varioius Ministries. Annual Pre.sidential Messages of each of the 
States. 

Department of Overseas Trade Report. London. Annual. 

Brazil and Bolivia. Treaty for exchange of Territories and other Compensation.s 
signed November 17, 1903. New York, 1904. 

Brazil, its Natural Riches and Industries. 2 Vols. Published by the Brazilian Mission 
of Economic Expansion. Paris, 1910. 

Civil C'v ieof Brazil. In Effect January, 1, 1917, with the Corrections of January 16, 
1919, Promulgated July 13, 1919. Translate! from the Official Portuguese Text. Bt. 
Louis, 1920. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Adam (P.), Les visages du Br^.sil. Paris, 1914. 

Barboza-Carnelro (J. A.), .Situation 6couomiquc et llDaneiere du Brasil. Brussels, 1920. 

BZoch(E.). Annuaire de Brasil Econoinique. Annual. Kio and Paris. First issue, 
1913. 

Bell (A. G.), The Beautiful Rio de Janeiro. London, 1914. 

Bennett (Frank), Forty Years in BraziL London, 1914. 

Bruce (O. J.), Brazil an<l the Brazilians. London, 1915. 

Buley (Fj. C.), North Brazil. London, 1914. — South Brazil. London, 1914. 

Calvert (A. F.), Mineral Resources of Minas Geraes. London, 1915. 

Carvalho (C. M. D.j, Le Bresil meridional. Rio de Janeiro, 1910. — Geographia do 
Brasil. Tonio 1. Geograidua geral. Rio de Janeiro, 1913. — MeUorologie du Brasil. 
London, 1917. 

Cook (W. A.), Through the Wildernesses of Brazil by horse, canoe, and float. London, 
1910. 

Cooper (C. !^.), The Brazilian.s and Their Country. London, 1920. 

Crespo (J. B.), Geografia econdmica del Brazil. Buenos Aires, 1919. 

Fialho (A.), Historia da fuinlacao da Republica. Rio de Janeiro, 1891. 

Fountain (P.), Tlie River Amazon from its Source to the 8ea. London 1914. 

Garraux (A. L.), Bibliographie Br^silienne. Paris, 1898. 

Qrossi (V.), Btoria della Colonizazioue Europea al Brasile e della Emigrazione Italiana 
nello Btatodi San Paulo. Roma, 1906. 

Hrsse- Wartegg (B. von) Zwischen Andeu und Amazonas. Stuttgart, 1916. 

Beane (A. H.), Central and South America. In Stanford’s Compendium. 2nd edition, 
l^ondon, 1909. • 

Koehel (W. H.), The Great South Land: The River Plate and Southern Brazil of To- 
Day. London, 1919. 

Loemmert (Eduardo von), xUinanak administrativo, mercantil e industrial, da cort 
provincia do Rio de Janeiro. Rio de Janeiro. « 

hange (A.), The Lower Amazon. London, 1914. 

Leal (P. A.), Historia Constituciondl do Brazil. Rio de Janeiro, 1916. 

Leeuw (N. R.), Brazili8, een land der toekomst. Amsterdam, 1909. 

Maximiliemo (Carlos), Commentarios A Constitui^Sk) Brasileira. Rio. 1918. 
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McKwan (J. D.), Brazil. Montreal, 1018. 

Maseras (Alfonso), En America Meridionel. Barcelona, 1023. 

Milton (A. A.), A Constitnuflo do Brazil. Rio de Janeiro 1895. 

Nahueo (le Araujo (J.), Bm EsladLsta do Imperio, Nabuco de Aranjo, sua Vida, suas 
Opinioes, siia Epoca. 2 vols. Paris, 1808. 

Ncry (Baron de Sant.a-Anna), The Land of the Amazons. London, TOOL 
Oakenfull (J. C.), Brazil : Past, Present, and Future. London, 1020. 

Oliveira (V C. del, A Patria Brazileira. Rio de Janeiro, 1903. 

<7r6rtrt(V.), Litteralnre bre.silienne. Paris, 1914. 

Perrin (Paul), I.cs Colonics Agricoles an Brcsil. Paris, 1912. 

Retrosiiccto do Jormil do Coiumercio* Rio. Annual. 

Uevista do histituto Historico c Geograj>hico Brasileiro. 5 vols. Rio, 1914. 

Roosevelt (T.), Through the Brazilian Wilderness. London, 1914. 

Savage-Landor (Henry), Acros.s Unknown South America. 2 Vols. London, 1913. 
>SV/oVfer (Heinrich), Brasilicn. Stuttgart, 1910. 

Sellin(A. W ), Landeskunde der verciuigten Staaten von Bra.silien. Hamburg, 1909. 
>imith (R. IT.), The Rubber Indu.stry the Amazon. London, 1916. 

Walle (Paul), An Brcsil. La Colonization. Paris, 1912.— Au Bre.^il ; Dii Rio Sao 
Kranci.sco .-i I’Ainazone. Pari.s, 1912. — Le Caoutchouc dii Brcsil. Paris, 1912. — Au Bresil. 
Do r Uruguay au Rio Sao Francisco. Paris, 1912. 

Winter (N. O.), Brazil an«l her People of To-day. Boston, 1910. 

Wright (Mrs. M. R.), The New Brazil. New edition. Philadelphia, 1920. 

Zahm (.1. IT.), Through South America’s Southlands. New Vork, 1918. 


BULGARIA. 

(Blgaiuya.) 

Reigning King (Czar)- 

Boris III., eldest son of Ferdinand of Saxe -Coburg and Gotha, and 
the late Mario Louise (died January 31, 1899), eldest daughter of Duke 
Kobert of Parma, born January 30, 1894, succeeded to the throne on the 
abdication of his father, October 3, 1918. 

Brother and Sisters of the King, — (1) Prince Cyrils born November 17, 
1895 ; (2) Princess Eudoxia, born January 17, 1898 ; and (3) Prince.ss 
Nadejda, born January 30, 1899. 

According to the Constitution the Sovereign must profess the Orthodox 
religion, and must reside ])erraanently in the country. The royal title is 
hereditary. 

According to tlie budget of 1921-22, the civil list is fixed at 1,800,000 
leva (francs), besides 1,500,000 leva for the maintenance of palaces, &c. 

Constitution and Government. 

The Principality of Bulgaria was created by the Treaty of Berlin, signed 
July 13, 1878. It was ordered by the Treaty that Bulgaria should be con- 
stituted ail autonomous and tributary lh*incipality under the suzerainty of Hi.s 
Imperial Majesty the Sultan with a Christian Government and a national 
militia. The Prince of Bulgaria should be freely elected by the ])opulation 
and confirmed by the Sublime Porte, with the consent of the Powers. 
On October 5, 1908, Bulgaria declared her independence. The difficulty as 
to compensation to the Turkish Government in respect of railway claims was 
arranged by an understanding between the Turkish Government and the 
Oiiental Railways Company, and the Powers recognised Bulgarian indepen- 
dence, and the title of ‘ King of the Bulgarians ’ assumed b5^ Prince Ferdinand. 

Eastern Rumelia (since its union with Bulgaria also known as Southern 
Bulgaria) was created by the Treaty of Berlin, signed July 13, 1878. It was 
to remain under the direct political and military authority of the Sultan, under 
conditions of administrative autonomy, witl^ a Governor-General nominated 
by the Porte. On September 18, 1885, the Government was overthrown by 
a revolution, and the union of the province with Bulgaria proclaimed. On 
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April 6, 1886, the Sultan agreed that the government of Eastern Rumelia 
should be confided to the (tlien) Prince of Bulgaria as Governor- General. 

On September 30, 191‘2, Bulgaria allied with Serbia, Greece and 
Montenegro commenced war on Turkey (First Balkan War), which was 
ended by the Treaty of London on May 30, 1913, by which Turkey ceded to 
the Allies all its European territory west of a lino drawn from Midia on the 
Black Sea to Enos on the Aegean, and also Crete. 

The Balkan League broke up almost immediately after tlie signing of 
the Treaty of London, owing to disagreements among the allies as to the 
division of the territory ceded to them, and on June 20, 1913, war broke 
out among the allies (Second Balkan War). On July 10, 1913, Rumania 
intervened to impose peace on the allies and to exact for herself from 
Bulgaria an extension of her frontier. Peace came finally on 'August 10 
(July 26 old style), 1913, by the Treaty of Bukarett, betAveen Bulgaria on 
the one hand, and Rumania, Serbia, Greece and Montenegro on the other. 

For frontier arrangements agreed to the d'reaty of Bukarest and the 
Turko- Bulgarian Treaty, see The Statesman’s Ykar-Hook for 1915, 
p. 759, and the maps in The Statesman's Year- Book for 1914. 

By the Constitution of 1879, amended May, 1893, and Juno, 1911, the 
legislative authority was vested in a single Chamber, called the Sobranye or 
National Assembly, composed of 227 members. The members of it are 
elected by universal manhood suffrage at the rate of one member to every 
20,000 of the po])ulation. Every member receives 250 Icvas (about 165. Sd,) a 
day (including Sundays and holidays) during the session. All over 30 years 
of age who can read and write (except the clergy, soldiers on active service, 
pers'^us deprived of bivil rights, Ac.) are eligible as representatives. The 
duration of the Assembly is four years, but it may be dissolved at any time 
by the King, when new elections must take place within two months. Laws 
passed by the Sobranye require the assent of the King. Questions concerning 
the acquisition or cession of territory, changes in the constitution, a vacancy 
on the tlirone, or the appointment of a regent have to be decided by a Grand 
Sobranye, elected for the special purpose in a manner similar to that in which 
the ordinary Sobranye is elected, but with double the number of members. 
Proportional representation Avas adopted in 1909. 

Parties in the Sobranye (elected March 28, 1920): — Agrarians, 110 ; 
Communists, 49 ; Socialists, 8 ; Democrats, 24 ; Liberals, 6 ; Radicals, 8 ; 
Progressives, 8 ; Nationalists, 14. 

The executive power is vested in a Council of Ministers nominated by the 
King. The present cabinet, after the latest remodelling on February 10, 
1923, is composed as follows ; — 

Premier and Minister for Foreign Affairs. — Alexander Stamholyisky. 

Minister of the Interior. — The Premier (ad interim). 

Minister of Justice. — Peter Yaneff. 

Minister of Commerce. — Alexander jRadoZo/*. 

Minister of Finance. — P. Yaneff {B.d interim). 

Minister of Public Works. — Tzanko Bakaloff- Tzerkovsky. 

Minister of Posts and Railways. — T. Bakaloff- Tzerkovsky (ad interim). 

Minister of Educaiion. — Stoyan Omartchevsky. 

Minister of Agriculture. — Alexander Ohoff. 

Minister of War. — The Premier (ad interim). 

For local administration the country is divided into a number of Depart- 
ments, each under a Prefect assisted by a Departmental Council and aided 
by several sub-prefects. Each community has its Kmet or mayor and its 
Council, 
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Area and Population. 

The area of Bulgaria (1921) is 103,189 square kilometres, or 39,841 
English square miles, and the population, according to a census taken on 
December 31, 1921, was 4,909,700 (2,455,900 males and 2,453,800 females), 
as against 4,8(51,439 (2,434,940 males and 2,426,499 females) in 1920. 

By the Peace Treaty of Neiiilly, signed on November 27, 1919, 
Bulgaria ceded Thrace to the Allied and Associated Powers and the 
Strumnitza line and a stri]) of territory on the north-west frontier to Serbia. 
Bulgaria was deprived of its Aegean littoral, but an efficient economic outlet 
to the same sea was provided to her by the Treaty. 

Population of distiicts, according to census of December 31, 1920 ; — 


« 

District. 

Population 

District. 

Pojuilation 

1. Dourgas .... 

429,850 

10. Pleven .... 

396,767 

2. Varna .... 

203,. 572 

11. Rouss^ .... 

304,654 

3. Vidiu .... 

248,658 

12. Sofia .... 

.533,290 

4. Vratza .... 

3;t6,675 

13. Stara Zage la 

550,668 

5. Kustendi 1 

229,930 

14. Tirnovo 

471,334 

d. Masttudy 

7 . Pacdiinanly . 

113,991 

64,373 

15. Cboumen 

323,011 

8. Petri tch .... 

9. Plovdiv .... 

155,598 

489,063 

Total 

4,861,439 


The capital is the city of Sofia, with a population (census, 1920) 
of 154,431. The other principal towns, with population in 1920^ are 
Philippopolis (Plovdiv), 63,418 ; Varna, 50,819 ; Huschuk, 41,574 ; Slivno 
(Sliven), 28,695 ; Plevna (Pleven), 27,779 ; Stara Zagora, 25,491 ; Choumen, 
23,975 ; Burgas, 22,272 ; Jambol, 19,921 ; Hascovo, 19,458 ; Pazardjik, 
19,452; Vidin, 17,722 ; Vratza, 16,014; Kustendi), 15,086. 

The movement of population (the latest available) in four years has been ; 


Years 

Marriages 

Living Dirths 

Still-birtlia 

Deaths 

j Surplus of Births 

1915 

27,920 

174,232 

1,251 

86,259 

87,973 

1916 

8,704 

89.741 

562 

87,546 

2,195 

1917 ' 

18,478 

69,905 

382 

88,38T 1 

- 18,482 

1918 

41,643 

92,3.50 

338 

127,233 

- 34,883 


Eeligion and Instruction. 

The national faith is that of the Orthodox Greek Church, though, in 1870, 
in consequence of its demand for and acceptance of religious autonomy, the 
Bulgarian Church was declared by the Patiiarch of Constantinople to be 
outside the Orthodox Communion. The Church is governed by the Synod 
of Bishops. There are 11 Dioceses, viz., Sofia, Plovdiv, Stara Zagora, Sliven, 
Varna, Kousse, Tirnovo, Vratza, Lovetch, Vidin and Novrokolf, in addition 
to 4 in Macedonia and 1 in Thrace (suspended at present). The clergy, both 
Orthodox and of other religious bodies, are paid by the State and also receive 
fees for services at burials, nffirriages, ic. r 

There is a university at Sofia, with (1921) 140 professors (2 women) and 
,4,899 students (4,096 men and 803 women). 

Elementary education is obligatory and free for children between the ages 
of 7 and 14. 

The following are statistics of various classes of State schools in Bulgaria 

for 1^20-21. 
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Schools 

Number 

Teachers 

Attendance 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

. (National 

Elementary (private. 

. f National 
ProgymnasmI 

Incomplete 1 National 
gymnasia / Private. 
Complete \ National 

gymnasia /Private. 

8,741 

1,PP0 

52S 

34 

32 

10 

55 

3 

6,575 

2,048 

1,209 

99 

230 

52 

857 

28 

6,C85 

ISO 

1,597 

23 

285 

31 

546 

2 

282,406 

43,883 

50,082 

1,368 

7,849 

414 

18,423 

326 

218,988 

34,0*0 

21,483 

425 

4,867 

748 

11,776 


There are besides 127 institutions forspecial instruction with 751. instructors 
(533 male and 218 female) and an attendance of 8,802 males and 6,019 
females ; and 4 institutes for abnormal children. There are also 13 institu- 
tions for the training of teachers. 

Justice. 

The lowest Courtis that of the Justices of the Peace, who possess juris- 
diction in minor civil and criminal cases. The Departmental Court, or 
Court of First Instance, is competent to pronounce sentence of death and 
penal servitude, and also acts as a Court of Appeal. Above these are three 
Courts of Api>eal, sitting at Sofia, Philippopolis and Ruscliuk. The highest 
tribunal is the Court of Cassation, sitting at Sofia, and composed of 12 judges. 

Finance. 

The estimated revenue and expenditure of Bulgaria for 5 years were as 
follows (25 leva = £1 ; tlie average rate during 1922 was about 700-800 
leva) : — 


- 

1918 

1919-20 

1920- 21 ‘ 

1921-22* 

1922-23 ‘-2 

Revenue ... 

Expenditure . . { 

£ 

19,244,000 1 
19,176,560 

£ 

33,605,900 

£ 

' 104,541, 200 
168,187,897 

£ i 

3,701,200 1 
3,547,481 

£ 

5,432,176 

6,807,704 


At ttu‘ notnitial rule of exchange. 2 actual rate of exchange 


Revenue and expenditure for 1922-23 : — 


Revenue 

Leva 

Expenditure 

Leva 

Direct taxes . 

620,500,000 

Civil List 

26,865,910 

Indirect taxes 

1,719,500,000 

Audit Oflflce . 

6,236,960 

Duties .... 

198,060,000 

Public Debt 

1,173,028,812 

Fines and requisitions . 

26,300,000 

Ministry of Foreign 

Railways, harbours, 

Affairs 

88,291,340 

post, telegraplis, and 


Ministry of Interior 

259,697,770 

telei>hones . 

780,000,000 

„ ,, Education 

432,132,985 

State properly 

713,600,000 

,, ,, Finance 

192,036,196 

Various. 

337,790,000 

,, ,, Justice 

,. „ Wi.r . . 

„ Commeric 

86,787,150 

542,513,100 

322,136,500 

f 


,, ,, Agriculture 

„ „ Public Wks. 

,, ,, Railways, 

Post and 

182,891,230 

386,964,000 

• 

• 


■ Telegraphs 

For exectition of Peace 

576,081.460 



Treaty 

420,600,000 

Total . 

4.346,740,000 

Total 

4,646,168.413 


3 o 
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On June 30, 1922, the total debt of Bulgaria was given as follows: 
Foreign debt: 3,220,683,491 francs and 24,967,047 gold francs (consolidated, 
2,780,525,991 francos; non consolidated, 440,157,500 francs and 24,967,047 
gold franc). Internal debt: 4,297,970,237 leva (consolidated, 84,034,900 
lava; non-consol idated, 4,213,935,337 leva). 


Defence. 


The pre-war peace strength of tlic Bulgarian army was about 3,900 
odicers and 56,000 other ranks. Its Avar strength was approximately 
500,000 men. 

Under the tf^rms of the Treaty of Ncuilly of November 27, 1919, the 
total military forces of Bu garia must not in the future exceed 20,000 men, 
enrolled by voluntary s\stem. 'the obligatory military service is abolished. 
All measures of mobilisation are prohibi-ed and, in order to prevent the 
formation of a reserve, service in the ranks is to be for a minimum period of 
12 years. Officers serving at the time when the treaty was signed must 
undertake to serve at least till the age of 40 and newly appointed officers 
serve for at least 20 years. 

A frontier guard of 3,000 men voluntarily enlisted is j)crmitted, and in 
addition the number of armed gendarmes, police, customs officials and forest 
guards must not exceed 10,000. 

The maximum authorised armaments and munition supplies are : — 


Rifles or carbines 
Machine guns 
Treiic.h morUirs, light 
,, ,, heavy . 

Guns or hoAvitzers 


Per 1000 Munitions 

men. per arm, 

1,150 500 rounds 

15 10,000 

2 1,000 

2 500 

3 1,000 


No military or naval aircraft are peimittecl. 

The nianubicture of arms, munitions and Avar material is only to be 
carried out at one factory under State control. The importation and 
exportation of arms, and munitions is prohibited. 

The Bulgarian Government has failed to obtain the authori.sed forces by 
voluntary enlistment ; the total number voluntarily enlisted up to September, 
1922, was ; — 


~ 

Regular Army 

Frontier Guards 

1 Gendarm(^rie 

Officers 

930 

149 

432 

Men . 

6,4/5 

280 

3,402 

' Total . 

7,405 

429 

3,834 


Under the terms of the treaty Bulgaria has surrendered all warships and 
submarines, but is permitted to maintain on the Danube and along the 
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coast 4 torpedo boats and 6 motor boats, all wiiliont torpedoes and torpedo 
apparatus, for police and fishing duties. 


Production and Industry. 

Agriculture is the chief occupation of i?he people. Land is held in abso- 
lute freehold by the owners and there is a laud tax. The communes hold 
pasture-land and wood-land in perpetuity and pay no rent, and over such 
lands the members of die communes have grazing and wood-cutting rights. 

About two-thirds of the pojmlation are engaged in agriculture, most of 
them being small proprietors holding from one to six acres. The methods 
of cultivation are primitive, but machinery is being gradually introduced. 

The cultivated area of Bulgaria is 3,716,070 liectarcs, or 9,182,409 acres. 

The area and yield of cereals for 2 years is given as follows : — 


Cereals 

1920 

1921 

Area 

Yield 

Area 

Yield 


Aeres 

Toii.s 

Aere.s 

Tons 

Wheat 

2,208,292 

810,487 

2,388,832 

1,156,927 

Uye 

•i 09, 040 

15.8,827 

4!<4,022 

213,112 

Mesliji 

210,017 

80,933 

281,572 

145,740 

Jlarlej' 

.^oo.oy,*) 

20.5,70.') 

.557,022 

288,283 

Oats ..... 

849,24.') 

101,657 

411,90.5 

108,607 

Spelt 

24.0.00 

7,159 

23,052 

9,101 

Millet 

82,.010 

10,807 

27,045 

12,210 

Maize ..... 

1,428,715 

529,038 

1,434,197 

873,440 

Kice 

0,5 .'>7 

3,087 

7,095 

4,583 

'rotal .... 

5,31 1,901 

1,914,870 

5,026,002 

2,867,009 


Fruit grows in abundance, especially in the neighbourhood of Kustendil ; 
87,855 acres are under vines, yielding 75,910 tons of grapes and 8,698,822 
gallons of wdne ; under tobacco were 96,475 acres, yielding 29,304 tons ; 
under cotton 3,137 acres, producing 1,714 (juintals. There is also con- 
siderable silkworm culture. 

In 1917 there were in Bulgaria 7,340,904 sheep, 924,554 goats, 1,885,620 
head of cattle and buiraloes. 

Industry is not much developed, though the Stale encourages industrial 
enterprise. In 1920 there were 486 industrial concerns aided by the State, 
190 of whicli were connected with the preparation of foodstuffs. 

Mining development has been slow. The country is rich in coal ; there 
are three State mines (at Pernik, Bobovodo and Maritza), and several • 
privately owned mines. The coal mines at Pernik, worked by the Government, 
produced in 1920, 670,342 tons. Total coM production in 1921, 854,534 
metre tons, of which 814,663 toiA came from State mines and 39,871 tons 
from privately owned mines. Iron is found in largo quantities ; gold, silver, 
lead, manganese, and copper also exist ingthe country. 


3 c 2 
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Commerce. 

Imports and exports for 5 years ; — 


- 

1 

1 1910 

1917 

1919 

i 

1920 

1 

1921 

Exports . 

£ 

3,577,121 

3,831,824 

£ 

0,739,601 

11,550,250 

1 

£ 

38,557,049 

22,000,138 

i £ 

88,553,209 

I 65,719,950 ' 

£ 

110,843,090 

1 88,693,090 


The following table shows the trade by principal countries for 2 years 


Country 


U. Kiiigdoiu 
Austria 
Uclgiuiii 
Oennany 
Franct* 

Italy . 

Turkey 
United States 
Greece 

Total(Hll countries)! 


Imports 


1920 


1921 


Leva 

311,207,578' 

05,850,072! 

33,924,045 

125,912,742; 

197,851,1971 

024,0117,055; 

408,400,0971 

130,283,914! 

55,781,194! 


Leva 
448,092,179 
203,124,660 
80 , 569 , 4531 ! 
458 , 335 , 043 :: 
301,429,164:1 
610,895,70911 
115,047,809! I 
143,207,3681' 
83,486,661! i 
h 


Country 


U. Kingdom 
Austria 
Belgium 
France 
Germany 
Turkey 
Rumania 
United States 
Greece 


2, 21 3, 830, 24 9 , 2, 921 , 092, 209i Total(al 1 conn trie 


Exports 


1920 I 

Leva i 
52,023,779' 
149,775,142 
136,270,445 
100.091,532 
171,277,122 
78,914,532 
30,018,001 
142,210,863- 
6,0S0,52^ 


1921 

Leva 

15,610,238 

107,198,655 

llf5,842,558 

135,295,112 

219,731,101 

528,088,747 

18,480,921 

22,921,493 

249,620,090 


;) 1,642, 998,900,2, 217, 327, 202 


The followin;;; were the most important articles of import and export 
for 2 years : — 


Imports 

A 1 tides 

1920 

1921 


1,000 Leva 

1,000 Leva 

Textiles . 

1,102,251 

1,260,077 

Metals . 

203,852 

351,687 

Oils 

150,192 

81,070 

Skins 

147,109 

183,005 

I'ur 

87,539 

176,192 

Machhiciy 

63,62.5 

185,785 


PlXl'ORTS 


Artichn 

1920 

1921 


1 ,000 Leva 

1,000 Leva 

Tobacco 

801 ,039 

688,616 

Maize . . . 

330,036 

164,780 

Attar of Ros«;s 

01,549 

35,480 

Hides . 

122,907 

70,230 

Wheat , 

99,755 

484,791 

Barley , 

42,708 

49,166 


Total trade between Ui^ted Kingdom and Bulgaria (Board of Trade 
Returns) for 4 years : — < 


- 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

Imports from Bulgaria into U K. 

Exports to Bulgaria from U.K. 

£ 

12,701 

449,141 

£ “ 

1 206,395 
990,711 

1 126,916 

1,047,091 

£ 

50,253 

848,550 
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Shipping and Commanioations. 

The number of vessels entered at the Black Sea ports of Bulgaria in 1920 
was 2,112 of 833,162 tons ; number of vessels cleared, 2,097 of 823,099 tons. 
At the Danube ports there entered, in 1920. 2,724 vessels of 278,353 tons; 
and cleared, 2,706 vessels of 277,675 tons. 

On March 31, 1921, there were in Bulgaria 2,088 miles of good roads, 
2,637 miles ot fair roads, and 1,851 miles of bad roads. Total : 6,576 miles 
of road. • 

In 1921, Bulgaria had 1,368 miles of railway of ordinary gauge and 214 
miles of narrow gauge ; total, 1,582 miles. All the lines belong to the State, 
which works them. Railways connect Sofia with the gencial European 
.system. * 

There were, in 1920, 223 post and telegraph offices (99 urban and 124 
riiraB, and 207 telegraph offices, making a total of 430 offices. Total corre- 
spondence handled in 1921, 26,727,766 letters, 24,899,662 postcards, 
2,618,703 ]>rinted packets; postal revenue, 16,139,995 leva; expenditure, 
26,873,819 leva. Length of telegraph line in 1920, 3,456 miles; of wire, 
9,936 miles. 

Money and Credit. 

There is a National Bank of Bulgaria, with headquarters at Sofia and 
branches in the diireieut towns of Bulgaria ; its capital is 100,000,000 leva, 
provided by the State, and it has authority to issue both gold notes and 
silver notes. On June 30, 1922, it had in hand 38,163,000 leva in gold and 
19,563,000 leva in silver, with a total note circulation of 3,800,625,000 leva 
and deposits of 1,432,754,000 leva. There is a State Agricultural Bank for 
making advances on personal security. A law passed by the Bulgarian 
National Assembly on December 28, 1921, authorises the establishment of a 
Bulgarian International Bank for facilitating and encouraging international 
trade. It is understood that the original capital of this bank is to be 
75,000.000 leva, of which 30,000,000 leva are to bo ajiportioned to the 
Bulgaiiaii National Bank and the Bulgarian Agricultural Bank, and the 
remainder to foreign banks and orgariLsations. 

Deposits in the 350 Postal Savings Bank of Bulgaria (20,026 depositors) 
during 1921 amounted to 97,870,066 leva (146,211 transactions), and with- 
draw'als to 113,609,644 leva (136,821 tiansactions). The balance in hand on 
January 1, 1922, was 205,337,573 leva. 

There are' a few Bulgarian gold coins, of the value of 100, 20, and 10 leva 
(francs), but the gold circulation is supplied by foreign 10 and 20 franc 
pieces. There are silver coins of 4 lev, and 1 lev, 2, and 5 leva (francs) ; 
nickel coins of 24, 5, 10, and 20 stotinki (centimes) ; the notes of the 
National Bank circulate at par. 

The metric system is in general use. On April 1, 1916, the Gregorian 
Calendar came into force in Bulgaria. 

Diplomatic and Consular Bepresentatives. 

1. Of Bulgaria in Great Britain. 

Envoy ExtraordSiary and Minister Plenipotentiary, — Dimitri Standoff. 
Appointed October 25, 1920. 

Secretary. — Stoyan Petrow-Tchomaltoff. 

Attache. — Boris Athanassofl*. 

2. Of Gheat^Bhitain in Bulgaria. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, — Hon. William 
Augustus Forbes Erskine, M.V.O. Apj^pinted October 1, 1921. 
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Sicniai'ies, — D. Mackillop and C. B. P. Peake, M.C. 

Military Attach d. — Colonel A. W. F. Baird, C. B , &c. 

Naval Att(uh^.--CommdLm\ev R. T. Down, D.S.O. , R.N. 

Vice-Consul. — L. H. Hurst, Sofia. 

There are Consular representatives at Sofia, Varna, Bourgas, and 
Riistohuck. 


Books of Reference concerning Bulgaria. 

Reports of the Department of Overseas Trade. Annual Series. London. 

La Bulgarie Contemporaine. PMited by the Bulgarian Ministry of Cominerce and 
Agriculture. ^Brussels, 1906. Eng. Tram. Bulgaria of To-day. London, 1907. 

I^e Guido Sain. An economic account of the Levant countries. Paris, Annual. 

Report of the International Commission to inquire into the Causes and Conduct of the 
Balkan War. Washington, 1914. 

Bulgaria. (Peace Handbook prepared by the Foreign Olllce.) London, 1920. 

Abadjiejff (Ohr.), Die Handel.spolitik Bulgariens. Munich, 1910. 

Ancel (J.), L’ Unite de la politique bnlgare (1870-1919). Paris, 1920. 

Aniono^ (B.), Bulgarien, a.d. 079-1017. Berlin, 1917. 

* Balkanicus,’ The Aspirations of Bulgaria. London, 1915. 

Bowiquet (G.),Ilistoire du people bnlgare depuis les originesjusqu’4 nos jours. Paris, 1909. 
Buxton (N.) and Leese (C. L.), Balkan Problems and European Peace. London, 1919. 
Conway (Agnes Ethel), A Ride through the Balkans. London, 1917. 

Cvijii (Jevan), La Peninsule Balkanique. Paris, 1918. 

Delaunay (L.), La Bulgarie d’hier et de demain. Paris, 1914. 

Eliot (Sir C.), Turkey in Europe. (Latest edition, 1908.) 

Entohejf (G.), Die Industrie Bulgaricins. Zurich and Leipzig, 1915. 

Forbes (N.) and Others, The Balkans. Oxfoul, 1915. 

F’oa? (P.), Bulgaria. Loudon, 1915.— The Balkan Peninsula. London, 1915. 

Garnet (Lucy), Balkan Home Life. London, 1917. 

(Jrothe{l\. \ Bulgarien. Ein Beitrag zur Landeskiinde. Vienna, 1921. 

Guieho;ff (J. E.), L’ Alliance Balkanique. Paris, 1915. (English translation, The 
Politics of the Balkan League.’ London, 1915.) 

Guerin Songeon (R. P.), Histoire de la Bulgarie. Paris, 1913. 

Gubernatii (Comte de), La Bulgarie ct les Bulgares. Florence, 1899. 

Honotaux (G.), La Guerre des Balkans et L'Europe, 1912-13. Paris, 1914. 

Jfuftn (Major A. von), The Struggle of the Balkans for National Independence under 
Prince Alexander. London, 1880. 

lihirkoff (A.), Bulgarien : Land und Leute. Leipzig, 1917. 

Ivanoff (J.), Les Bulgares devant le Congies de la Pair. Bern, 1919. 

Jaekel (B.), The Land of the Tamed Turk ; the Balkan Stales of To-day. Boston, 1910. 
Kanit»{V.), Donau -Bulgarien und der Balkan, 1860-75. 3 vols. Leipzig, 1875-79. 
Landemont (Comte de), L’elan d un Peuplc: La Bulgarie jusqu’au tralte de Londres, 
1861-1918. 

Lamonche (Leon), La Bulgarie. Paris 1923. 

Leger (L. ), Serbes, Creates et Bulgares. Paris, 1913. 

Logio (G. C ), Bulgaria: Problems and Politics. London, 1919. 

Mikhojf ('S.), La Bulgarie et son Peuple. Lausanne, 1918. 

Miller (W.), The Balkans. In “Story of the Nations ” series. London, 18Q€.— Travels 
and Politics in the Near East. London, 1898. 

Miahew (D ). The Bulgarians in the Past. Lausanne, 1919. 

Murray (W. S.), The Making of the Balkan State. London, 1912. 

Muxet (A.), Aux pays Balkaniques (Montenegro, Serbia, and Bulgaria). Paris, 1912. 
Newbigin (^Marion I.), Geographical Aspects of Balkan Problems.* London, 1915. 

Pfnon (R.b L’Europe ct 1 'Empire Ottoman. Paris, 1908. 

Rankin (R.), The Inner History of the Balkan War. London, 1914. 

Rixoff (D.), Die Bulgaren in ilyren historischen, ethnogruphischen und politischen 
Grenzen. Leipzig, 1917. ^ <, 

Schevill (F.), A History of the Balkan Peninsula from the earliest times to the present 
day. New York, 1922. 

^ Sehur7nan{3. G.), The Balkan Wars, 1912-1913. Princetown, 1915, 

Stephanov (C ) The Bulgrtrians and Anglo-Saxondom. Berne, 1919. 

Weie^’Barfenstein (W. K.), Bulgariens Volkswirtschaft und ihre Entwicklungsmgb- 
lichkeiten. Berlin. 1918. ^ 

TFood<(H. Charles), The Danger Zone of Europe. London, 1911. 

Balkan Beview. Edited by Crawford Price. Vol. 1. No. 1. February, 1919, 
London. Monthly. 
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CHILE. 

(Republica dk Chile.) 

Constitution and Government. 

The Republic of Chile threw off allegiance to the Crown of Spain 
by the declaration of independence of September 18, 1810, finally freeing 
itself from Spanish rule in 1818. The Constitution voted by the repre- 
sentatives of the nation on May 25, 1833, with a few subsequent amendments, 
establishes three powers in the State — the legislative, the executive, and 
the judicial. The legislative power is vested in the National Congress, 
consisting of the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies. The Senate is composed 
of 37 members popularly elected by provinces for the term of six years, 
in the proportion of one Senator for every three Deputies ; while the 
Chamber of Deputies composed of 118 members chosen directly by depart- 
ments for a period of three years, consists of one representative for every 
30,000 of the population, or a fraction not less than 15,000 ; the present 
number of deputies was determined in 1910 on the basis of the census 
results of 1907. Both bodies are chosen by the same electors. Electors 
must bo 21 years of age, and able to read and write. The executive is 
exercised by the President of the Republic elected for a term of five years, 
by indirect vote, the people nominating, by ballot, delegates who appoint 
the President. A retiring President is not rc-eligible. In legislation 
the President has a modified veto ; a bill returned to the chambers with the 
President’s objections may, by a two-thirds vote of the members present (a 
majority of the members being present), be sustained and become law. The 
day of a Presidential election is June 25 of the last of tlie five years of a 
Presidency. 

President of the Republic , — Sohor Don Arturo Alessandri. Born Decem- 
ber 21, 1869. Assumed office December 23, 1920. 

The salary of the Pre.sident is fixed at 1,384^., with 923/. for expenses. 

The President is assisted in his executive functions by a Council of State 
of five members nominated by the President, and six members chosen by 
the Congress, and a Cabinet or Ministry divided into departments, viz., 
Interior, Foreign Affairs, Justice and Public Instruction, Finance, Defence, 
Industry, Public Works and Railways. 

Local Government. 

For the purposes of local government the Republic is divided into 
Provinces, presided over by Intende.ntes ; and the Provinces into Depart- 
ments, with Qohernadores as chief officers. The Departments constitute one 
or more municipal districts each with a council or municipality of 9 members, 
inhabitants popularly elected for three years. The police of Santiago and 
of the capitals of departments is organised and regulated by the President of 
the Republic at the charge of the national treasury. 


Area and Population. 

The Republic is divided into 23 provinces, subdivided into 82 depart- 
ments, and 1 territory (Magallafles). Departments and territories are sub- 
divided into 905 sub-delegations and 3,229 districts. 

In 1884 the provinces of Tarapac4^and Tacna were ceded to^ Chile by 
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Peru* The cession of Tacna was originally for ten years, at the end of 
which period a pUhiacite of the province would decide to which country 
it should belong As the pUbiscite has not yet been taken, the provinces 
are still occupied by Chile. 

Area and population of the provinces on January 1, 1920 (census 
figures) : — 


Provinces 

Area : 
Sq. Miles 

Popula- 
tion 1920 

Pop. 1 
per sq. 
Mile 1 

i 

Provinces 

Area : 
I8q. Miles 

Popula- 
tion 1920 

Pop, 
per sq. 
Mile 

Tacna 

* 8,999 

38,912 

1 

4-83 i 

Nuble . 

3,498 

170,425 

48-72 

Tarapacd . 

16,689 

100,553 

602 ; 

OoncepciOn . 

3,313 

247,611 

74-43 

Antofagasta 

46,408 

172,330 

8*71 

Arauco 

2,189 

60,233 

27-51 

Atacaniri . 

SO, 711 

4S41G 

1*67 ‘ 

Bioblo . 

5,353 

107,072 

20-00 

Coquimbo, 

14,098 

160,256 

11-30 > 

Malleco 

3,303 

121,429 

36 76 

Aconcagua 

5,406 

116,914 

21-62 

Can tin. 

6,381 

193,6-28 

30-34 

Valparaiso 

1,775 

320,398 

180-50 : 

Valdivia 

! 8,991 i 

175,141 

1 137,206 

19-48 

Santiago . 

5,803 

685,358 

110-30 i 

Ltanquihu4 . 

34,778 ' 

3-90 

O’Higgins 

2,168 

118,591 

54-70 

Chilo6 . 

6,979 

110,331 

15-80 

Colchagua 

3,851 ! 

1 166,342 

43-19 i 

Magallanes 



Curic6 . ! 

3,045 

108,148 

85 -to i 

territory . 

65,355 

28,960 

0-44 

Talca . ; 

3,^64 

1 133,957 

34-60 


( 


Maule . 1 

2,812 

i 113,231 

1 40-26 





Linares . { 

1 

8,969 

( 119,284 

8012 

Total . 

289,828 

^ 3,754,728 

12-92 


Many islands to the north, west, and south belong to Chile, The coast- 
line is about 2,485 miles in length. 

In 1885 the population numbered 2,527,320; in 1895, 2,712,145. In 
1920 (last census), 3,754,723 (1,866,761 males and 1,887,972 females). 
Estimated population September, 1922, 3,819,096. 

The population of the principal towns in 1920 (census figures) was : — 
Santiago, 507,296 ; Valparaiso, 182,242 ; Concepcion, 66,074 ; Iquique, 
37,421; Talca, 36,079; Chilian, 30,881 ; Antofagasta, 61,531; Vifta del 
Mar, 33,441 ; Curicd, 15,579 ; Temuco, 28,546 ; Serena, 15,240 ; Talcaguano, 
22,084 ; Valdivia, 26,854. Of the total population 46*60 per cent, were 
urban. The great majority of the population is of European origin. The 
indigenous inhabitants are of three branches, the Fu.e,gians, mostly iioinadic, 
living in or near Tierra del Fuego ; the Araucans (101,118) in the valleys or 
on the western >lopes of the Andes ; the Changos^ who inhabit the northern 
coast region and work as labourers. The total number of foreigners included 
in the census of 1920 was 115,763, as against 134,524 in 1907. 

Births, marriages, and deaths, exclusive of still -births : — 


Year | 

Total 

Births 

fllepitiniate 

Births 

Marriages 

Deaths 

Surplus of 
Births 

1917 

149.161 

58,334 

21,379 

107, 1S9 

41,962 

1918 

145,871 

1 55,832 

21,614 

21,471 

108,667 

37,204 

1919 

144,980 

55,706 

137,538 

7,442 

1920 i 

146,725 

55,326 

24,932 

115,426 

31,299 

1921 

148,931 1 

• 

24,821 ! 

127,059 

21,872 


Ul^gitimate births in 1920 we^re 377, and legitimate births 623 per 
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thousand of the population. Immigration is small, but is encouraged by 
the Government. 


Religion. 

The Roman Catholic religion is maintained by the State, but according 
to the Constitution all religions are respected and protected. There is one 
archbishop (Santiago), three bishops, and Your vicars apostolic. There were 
in 1920, 347 parishes in the Republic, 619 churches, and 774 chapels. 


Instruction. 

Education is gratuitous and at the cost of the State, and since August 26, 
1920, compulsory. At the 1907 census, 40 per cent, of the population were 
illiterate. Professional and secondary instruction, is provided in the 
Universities (one belonging to the State, The University of Chile, 
the other The Catholic University) and the National Institute of San- 
tiago, and in the lyceums and colleges established in the capitals of 
provinces, and in some departments. In the State University the branches 
included are theology, law, and political science, medicine and pharmacy, 
physical and mathematical sciences, philosophy, literature, and the fine 
arts. In 1920, in the State University there were 4,502 matriculated 
students and 358 teachers. In 1920, the Catholic University had 614 
students. An Industrial University was opened at Valparaiso (Universidad 
Industrial de Valparjiiso), and another at Concepcion (University of Con- 
cepcion) in 1920. There were in 1921, 3,299 public primary schools with 
377,050 pupiP, and 8,847 teachers; and 429 private primary schools with 
991 teachers and 54,875 pupils; 15 public normal schools with 1,926 
pupils and 434 teachers ; 153 public and 139 private secondary schools with 
32,880 and 20,006 pu ])i Is respectively ; 11 public commercial schools with 
176 teacher.s and 2,990 pupils. There are besides agricultural schools, 
schools of mines, and professional schools. Other educational institutions 
are the Paodagogic Institute, the National Conservatory of Music, the 
National Observatory School of Arts and Trades, Institute for Deaf Mutes, 
School for the Blind, and public museums. The cost of maintaining the 
public primary schools in 1920 was 952, 577^., that of the national normal 
schools, 193, 582^., and that of the Government secondary schools, 437,500/. 
The National Library contains 286,330 volumes. 

There were in 1920, 911 newspapers and journals published in Chile, 
including 101 dailies and 313 weeklies. 


Justice, Crime, Pauperism. 

There are, in addition to a High Court of Justice in the capital, 
seven Courts of Appeal distributed over the Republic, Tribunals of First 
Instance in the departmental capitals, and subordinate courts in the districts. 
On January 1, 1921, there were 2 central prisons with 1,202 inmates (all 
men), 20 penitentiaries with 1,056 (963 men and 93 women), 82 prisons aud 
18 houses of correction for woinfen with 6,641 inmates, and 3 reformatory 
schools, with inmates (197 boys and 147 girls). 

The police number 10,738 (8^^ officers). 
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Finance. 

In recent years the revenue and expenditure (ordinary and extra- 
ordinary) were as follows : — 


Year 

Revenue 

i 

Expenditure 

! Year 

..... 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1916 

1917 

1918 

13,891,101 

16,020,596 

18,743,250 

£ • 

12,142,090 

14,423,554 

16,621,210 

I 1919 
! 1920 1 : 

1921 1 

£ 

9,380,829 

20,545,054 

24.096,225 

£ 

13,750,581 

33,264,484 

27,153,937 


I Estimates. 


The following table gives the main items of the Budget for 1922 : — 


Jlevenue 


Nitrate export dues (30 

Gold pesos 

Customs and bond . 

Paper pesos 
29,750,000 

million quintals) , 

46,650,000 

Surcharge on above . 

44,625,000 

Other gold revenue . 

10,857,000 

Stamp tax .... 
i Posts and telegraphs 

1 Tobacco tax 
; Property tax 
< Uher revenue . 

18,000,000 

12,000,000 

16,000,000 

12,000,000 

50,156,115 

Total • . 

57,507,000 

Total 

182,531,115 


Particulars as to main items of expenditure are as follows : — 


Departments 

Paper pesos 

Gold pesos 

Departments 

Paper pesos i 

.. 1 

Gold pesos 

Interior 

Foreign Relations, 
etc. . 

Justice 

Public Instruction 
Treasury . 

War . 

72,617,099 

678.563 
12,592,480 
78,463, sl4 
29,615,859 
62,536,654 

153,299 

2,352,016 

188,386 

56,684,452 

147,829 

1 Navy. 

1 Industry and 
! Public Works 
; Railways . 

39,647,014 

17,277,825 

5,928,370 

I 

5,838,753 

91,483 

1,833 

1 Total (all items) 

319,239,700 

51,424,726 


On December 31, 1920, the foreign debt amounted to 378,009,760 gold 
pesos (28,350, 732^.) and the internal debt to 95,149,690 paper pesos. 

On Juno 30, 1921, the value of the 10,370 national properties was 
377,477,427 pesos currency. 


Defence. 

I 

The Chilian Army is a national militia in which all able-bodied 
•citizens are obliged to serve. Liability extends from the 18th to the 
45th year, inclusive. Kecruits*are called up in their 20th year, and are 
trained for one year. Afterwards they serv.^ for 9 years in the reserve of the 
active army, after which they belong till the completion of their 45th 
year to the second reserve. The latter is organised as a second-line army. 
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Chile is divided into 4 zones or military districts, each of which 
furnishes a complete division on mobilisation. There are 49 battalions of 
infantry, 1 regiment of railway workers, 1 battalion of telegraphers, 
8 regiments of cavalry, 2 batteries of horse artillery, 32 batteries of hold 
artillery, 8 batteries of mountain artillery, 2 battalions of fortress artillery, 
8 battalions of engineera and 1 company for aerial service. The total strength 
the active army in 1922 was 24,100. 

The infantry are armed with the Chilian Mauser rifle (1895), calibre 7 mm. , 
and the cavalry with a carbine of similrfr pattern and lance. The field 
artillery are armed with Q. F. Krupp guns. 

In December, 1918, an Air Force was formed under British instruction, 
with a nucleus of 14 seaplanes and 80 aeroplanes purchased in Great Britain. 
Military budget for 1921 was 2,615,731/. 

The principal vessels of the Chilian fleet are as follows : — 


Name 

Launched 

Displace- 
ment, Ton.s 

Extreme 

Armouring, 

Inche.s 

Main Armament 

Torpedo 

Tubes 

Indicated 

Horse- 

Power 

Nominal 

Speed 

DreadnouQht 



1 



i 



Alinirante Latorre 

1913 

•28,000 

0 : 

10 14-in. ; H C-in. 

. ; 4 

37,000 

23 

Pre-Dreadnought. 









Caui tan Prat. 

1890 

6,066 

12 

6 9’4-in 

; 8 4-7-iu. 

. 4 

12,000 

18-3 

Armoured 

Cruiiert. 






; 



Esmeralda . 

1896 

7,030 

6 

2 8-in. 

16 6-in. . 

3 

18,000 

23 0 

O’Higgins . 
Protected Cruieers. i 

1896 

8,500 

7 

4 $-in.; 

106-in. . 

3 

16,000 

21*2 

Blanco Encalada . 

1893 

4,420 

— i 

2 8-in.; 

10 6-in. . 

. 1 5 1 

14,500 

22-0 

Pres. Errazuriz . 1 

1890 

2,080 

— 1 

4 C-in. . 


. ; 3 

5,400 

19-0 

Zenteno. . . i 

1806 

3,600 

— : 

2 6-111. ; 

10 G-pr. . 

. i 3 

0,500 

1 18-0 

Chacabuco . . i 

1898 

4,300 : 

— : 

2 8-in.; 

10 4 7 in. 

. ! 5 i 

15,000 

1 24-0 


The Almirantc Latorre served in the British Fleet during the war as the 
Canada. The O' Higgins has been converted into an aircraft-carrier. Four 
powerful destroyers built for Chile, which were taken over for the British 
service, have also been incorporated in the Chilian Navy. They were con- 
structed at Cowes in 1914 ; 1,800 tons, 31*5 knots, 4 tubes, 2 4’7-in. and 
three smaller guns — two of them with 6 4-in. guns and 2 smaller. Six sub- 
marines, III to II6 (450-^520 tons, 800 h.p., 15-18 knots, length 150 feet), 
were transferred from the British to the Chilian Navy in 1917. In addition, 
there are 7 older and smaller destroyers and 3 torpedo boats. 

A British naval officer, Capt. G. N. Tomlin, is now chief of the Naval 
College at Valparaiso. 


• Agriculture aud Industry. 

There are three zones in Chile — the arid zone in the north, the agricultural 
zone in the centre, and the forest zone in the south. .Agriculture and mining 
are the principal occupations. Total area of agricultuial laud is 42,183,663 
acres ; of forest area, 9,495,483 acres ; of fruit trees, 276,704 acres ; of 
meadows, 18,393,252 acres. Number of farms in 1920, 95,071. Chile 
produces annually large quantities of^ cereals, besides excellent wine, 
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fruit, and vegetables. The principal crops of the harvest for 8 years are 
shown as follows : — 



Acreage 

! Produce in Cwts. 


191 V -18 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1 1917-18 

1918-19 

1919-20^ 

Wheat 

1,312,327 

1,235,400 

• 1,192,722 

! 12,584,606 

11,459,600 

10,840,782 

Barley 

98,803 

110,600 

127,325 

j 1,438,624 

1,596,775 

1,607,448 

Oats . 

80,064 

51,000 

65,190 

1 922,176 

586,600 

751,802 

Maize. 

65,905 

58,635 

62,662 

! 734,472 

652,500 

734,546 

Beans 

131,846 

109,000 

113,875 

1 1,386,288 

932,601 

919,136 

Peas . . • 

25,667 

36,800 

28,202 

j 291,656 

234,800 

228,814 

Lentils 

5,824 

8,250 

4,827 

1 57,690 

68,850 

33,406 

Potatoes 

81,687 1 

72,000 

76,480 

236,1221 

242,8701 

282,4121 

Vines. 

222,275 

222,000 


i 45,448,3922 

36,573,2522 

26,022,416*^ 


1 Tons. 


a Gallons of wine. 


For 1920-21 production (in (piintals) was given as follows : — Wheat, 
6,267,062; barley, 1,172,388 ; oats, 394,114. 

On December 31, 1919, the live stock of Chile comprised 391,718 horses, 
36,439 asses, 61,411 mules, 2,163,141 cattle, 4,500,196 sheep, 459,606 goats, 
42,019 alpacas, and 292,431 pigs. 

Dairy farms and the production of butter and cheese are on the increase. 
In Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego large tracts of country are devoted to 
sheep-farming. Extensive natural forests are found, the largest being found in 
the provinces of Valdivia (1,885,406 acres), Llanquihue (1,406,024 acres), and 
Chilo4 (1,188,572 acres). The wealth of the country, however, consists cliielly 
in its minerals, especially in the northern provinces of Atacama andTarapack. 

The metals obtained were gold, silver, copper (Chile is the world’s 
second largest producer of copper), cobalt, and manganese ; the non- metallic 
substances being coal, nitrate, borate, salt, sulphur, and guano. Iron -ore 
deposits are found in the provinces of Atacama and of Coquimbo, estimated 
at over 1,000,000,000 tons. All the coal mines of Cliile are situated south 
of Valparaiso. Production in 1919, 1,485,491 tons. 

Nitrate of soda, or ‘ sulitre,’ is not only Chile’s most important article of 
export but the chief source of governmental revenue derived from export 
taxes. It is found in the section of the desert of Atacama, known locally 
as the ‘pampa salitrera,’ a territory comprising an area of some 500 miles in 
length, lying between latitude 15® and 26® south, and situated at an eleva- 
tion above sea level of from 2,000 to 6,000 feet. This zone is divided into 
districts known as the pampas of Tarapaca, Tocopilla, Antofagasta, Aguas 
Blancas, and Taltal respectively. Production and exportation of nitrate in 
recent years are stated as follows : — 


Tears | 

Production 

Exported 

Years 

Production 

Exported 


! Metric tons 

Metric tons 


Metric tons 

Metric tons 

1910 i 

2,465,415 

2, .335, 941 

1919 : 

1,703,210 

803,961 

1915 ' 

1,755,291 

2,023,294 

1920 

2,60^,571 

2 870,809 

1918 1 

2,859,303 

2,919,177 

1921 

1,311,036 

1,113,566 


In 1919 Chile had 2,871 manufacturing establishments, using raw 
materials to the value of 517,832,812 gold pesos, which were manufactured 
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into merchandise to the value of 905,151,651 gold pesos. The number of 
workmen employed was 71,464. 


Commerce. 

Imports and exports (including re-exports) (special trade, including bullion 
and specie) : — • 



1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Imports . . 

Exports . . 

jB 

2r>, 920,^)03 
51,997,099 1 

£ 

32,705,554 

57,271,688 

£ 

33,443,688 

26,414,762 

£ 

34,130,945 

58,412,642 

. £ 

28,597,688 

33,281,485 


The following table shows in gold pesos the principal imports and exports 
for 1919 and 1920 (1 peso = 18d.) :~ 



Imports 

Exi)ort8 


1919 

1920 

1919 

1920 


Pesos 

Pesos 

Pesos 

Pesos 

Pr(» loots of miiiiiig 

19,791,282 

29,3^1,030 

184,100,124 

666,254,458 

,, ,, forestry 

2,257,593 

3,411,992 

4,021,869 

5,555,020 

,, ,, live stock . 

5,022.705 

12,299,698 

37,233,982 

46,764,158 

,, ,, agriculture 

22,158,190 

80,768,110 

41,881,432 

32.584,022 

Foods 

35,428,083 

43,293,167 

23,481,411 

24,562,824 

Textiles 

123,199,623 

117,141,2.33 

144.301 

641,552 

Clieniical products 

30,444,531 

52,276,533 

1,621,688 

1,001,513 

Metals 

38,343,741 

41,602,246 

1,506 

13,197 

Machinery 

38,147,479 

33,259,149 




In 1919 the imports of gold and silver currency amounted to 13,861,478 
pesos, ami in 1920 to 14,498,602 pesos. The exports of gold and silver 
currency amounted in 1919 to 140,311 pesos, and in 1920 to 9,850 pesos. 
Foreign trade of Chile (in gold pesos each equal to 18rf.) : — 


Imports from 

1910 

1920 

Exports to 

1919 

1920 

Great Britain . 

77,871,985 

116,166,298 

! Groat Britain . 

71,100,159 

108,897,302 

Germany . 

699,788 

21,074,388 

Germany . 

103,640 

7,824,586 

United States . 

191, 854, .560 

140,270,665 

i United Stares . 

130,473,499 

344,484,157 

France 

17,197,599 

28,272,712 

France 

15,774,699 

31,625,089 

Belgium 

24,783 

6,848,866 

1 Netherlands 

9,291,577 

20,828,383 

Peru . 

32,295,859 

33,968,124 

1 Spain . 

8,556,416 ! 

16,862,981 

Australia . 

131,988 

105)55,318 

801,482 

i Argentina . 

13,711,097 

' 14,265,147 

Argentina . 

17,053,117 

i Peru . 

14,295,896 

1 13,096,828 

India . 

25,158,283 

24,148,298 

1 Italy . 

i 

2,914,643 

9,515,254 

Italy . 

3,576,333 

4,214,804 


Customs revenue in 1920, 48,376,222 pesos imports, 105,838,361 pesos 
exports. 

The chief imports into, and domesti^ exports from, the United Kingdom 
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(Board of Trade Returns) from and to Chile in two years, were as follows (but 
of the metal imports here given large quantities are really from Bolivia) : — 


Import** 

1020 

1921 

' Export* 

1920 

1921 

Nitrates . . . 

£ 

3,328,579 

£ 

042,354 

! Cottons . . . 

-# - 

£ 

2,411,756 

£ 

1,040,422 • 

Copper . . . 

l,3l7,sn) 

186,348 

1 Woollens . . . 

983,156 

579,309 

Coi>per ore . . | 

73,909 

04,201 

1 Ironwork . . . 

1,489,600 

644,744 

Tin ore . . . i 

2,071,551 
1,870,801 ! 

443,415 

1,463,000 

1 Coal . . . . i 

.30,577 

70,505 

Wool . . . . : 

I Machinery . . 

509,633 

468,714 

Oats . . . . : 

24,128 

200,708 

; Apparel . . . | 

1 5,902 

2,007 


Total trade between Chile and United Kingdom for 5 years : — 


— 

1918 i 1919 

1 1920 

1921 

1922 

Imports from Chile to U.K. 
Exports to Chile fi’om U.K. 

£ ! £ 

1 9,330, 993j 7,344,655 

1 6,381,624j 4,779,259 

, 

! 12,942,932 
! 9,(301,998 

. 

0,489,415 

5,120,710 

£ 

4,421,848 

5,487,117 


Shipping and Navigation. 

The commercial navy of Chile consisted, in 1920, of 114 steamers 
of 51,815 tons net and 25 sailing vessels of 0,925 tons net. The 
shipping entered and cleared at the ports of Chile in 1920 was as 
follows: — Entered, 14,666 vessels of 14,925,601 tons; cleared, 14,792 vessels 
of 15,001,446 tons. Of the total entered, 1408 steamers of 4,213,564 tons, 
and of those that cleared, 1,380 of 4,167,538 tons, were British. 


Communications. 

In 1920 there were in Chile 22,046 miles of public road, and 850 miles 
of navigable river, and 497 miles of navigable lakes. 

The Longitudinal Railway of Chile, traversing the Republic from north 
to south over a distance of 2,862 miles, is (1920) a government-owned line, 
embracing with its spurs ami the Arica to La Paz Railway (271 miles) an 
extent of 3,133 miles. There are also 2,270 miles of privately owned 
lines, making a total of 5,403 mile.*!. Electritication of the railways was 
commenced in 1921 on the line between Valparaiso and Santiago, a distance 
of 117 miles. 

The 966 post-offices in 1920 disi»atched 104,492,991 postal packets, of which 
5,342,994 were sent abroad. These included 4,874,032 letters for abroad, 
35,386,953 home letters. 

The length of tolegraidi lines at the end of 1920 was 16,353 miles of 
line (9,866 miles of Government line) and 18,572 miles of wire (Govern- 
ment telegraphs alone). In 1920 there were 619 telegraph offices ; 
12,057,380 messages were sent. The length of telephone line was 52,284 
miles, and of wire 96,160 miles (1920). Number of subscribers, 24,493. 

Work has progressed on the several wireless stations now under con- 
struction along this coast, which wdth those now completed will form a 
chain composed of Arica, Antofagasta, Coquimbo, Valparaiso, Talcahuano, 
Valdivia, Puerto Montt, and Punta Arenas.- A wireless station is also being 
erected on the Juan Fernandez Islands, about 400 miles west and south of 
Valparaiso. Total number of stations in 1919, 32. 
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Money and Credit. 

In 1912 a law was promulgated establishing a Bank of Issue (Caja de 
Einisiou). By means of this the banks can issue certain quantities of paper 
money in exchange for an equivalent gold deposit, at the rate of 12c?. per 
peso at first and 18c?. per peso subsequently. 

There are a number of joint-stock banks of issue with agencies in Chile. 
Their joint capital amounted on December 31, 1920, to 296,388,784 i)aper 
pesos and 2,451,022 «old pesos, and their reserve funds to 116,294,381 paper 
pesos and 20,589,105 gold pesos. The largest of the banks is the Bank of 
Chile with a paid-up capital of 60,000,000 pesos. The banks are required 
to guarantee their note issue by depositing gold. Government notes, or 
securities in the Treasury. There are also land banks which issu6»scrip pay- 
able to bearer and bearing interest, and lend money secured as a first charge 
on landed property and repayable at fixed periods. Two institutions specialise 
in savings accounts, the National Savings Bank of Chile, and the Savings 
Bank of Santiago. At the National Savings Bank of Chile (Caja Nacional de 
Ahorros) the number of deposit accounts on December 31, 1920, was 678,534 
and the deposits amounted to 146,622,862 pesos. At the Savings Bank of 
Santiago there were 307,158 deposit accounts, and the deposits amounted to 
56,476,636 pesos. 

The currency is mostly paper ; the time fixed for the conversion of legal 
tender paper money was deferred till December 31, 1921. On December 
31, 1920, the conversion funds in hand amounted to 114,110,600 gold pesos, 
made up as follows:— In England, 23,991,881 pesos, and Chilian gold in 
bars t > the value of 90,118,719 pesos. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

According to the Act of 1895, the coinage of Chile is as follows: — Gold 
coins are 20, 10, 5 peso pieces, called respectively Condor ^ Dohlon^ and 
Escudo. The \0-peso gold piece weighs 5 ’99103 grammes '916 fine and 
therefore contains 5 '491 78 grammes of fine gold. Silver coins are the 
pesOy weigliing 9 grammes, 0 720 fine, and the fifth, tenth, and twentieth 
of a peso. Bronze coins (95 of copper to 4 of tin and 1 of zinc) are the 
centavo and 2^-, 2-, and ^-centavo pieces. The monetary unit is the twentieth 
part of a condor or the (uncoined) gold peso, of the value of 1^. 6rf. Its 
use is obligatory in transactions with the Customs Department of the Govern- 
ment ; it serves, too, ns the basis of perhaps the larger half of the trade 
in imported merchandise, though the actual gold coin is not in these cases 
usually tendered. Coins minted in 1918; — 2,656,280 pesos gold. (No 
later mintage.) A forced paper currency is in general use, the paper peso 
varying considerably in relative value, and re})resenting (1920) about 
12 067i?. Total paper money issued and in circulation on September 30, 
1922, 265,700,594 pesos. 

The metric system has been legally established in Chile since 1865, but 
the old Spanish weights and measures are still in use to some extent. 

On August 31, 1918, Greenwich time was adopted in Chile in place of 
Chilian time. # 

Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Of Chile in Great Britain. 

Envoy and Minister. — Agustin-Edwards (February 21, 1911). 

Counsellor . — Ricardo Schoenmeyr. 

First Secretaries . — Manuel Salinas and^S. de Ossa. 
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Second Secretary. — Luis Renard. 

FiTtancial Adviser. -—Ij\\\& Waddin^^ton. 

Juridical Adviser. — Alejandro Alvarez. 

Naval Attache. — Oommander Edgardo von Schroeders. 

MilUary Attache. — Major Juan Negrete. 

Attachl'i.—inMo Bittencourt, Augustin R. Edwards, and Santiago Monk, 
Commercial Attache. — Jorge Buchanan. 

Consul-General in London. — Adolfo Ortuzar. 

There are Consular representatives at Belfast, Cardiff, Dublin, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Hull, Liverpool (C.G.), Nottingham, Queenstown, Sheffield, 
Southampton and many other places. 

" 2. Of Great Britain in Chile. 

Envoy and Minister. — Arthur Cunninghume Grant-Duff (1923). 

Secretary. — C. IL Bateman. 

Naval Attache. — Captain F. L Tottenham, C.B.E., R.N. 

British Consul-General at Valparaiso.-— J. M. MacLeod, C.M.G. 

There are Consular representatives at Coquimbo, Antofagasta ^C.), Arica 
(V.C.), Caldera, Coronel, Iquique (C.), Lota, Junin (V.C.), Pisagua (V.C.), 
Punta Arenas (V.C.), Talcalniano (V.C.), Tocopilla, Tome and other centres. 


Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Chile. 

1. Official Purlications. 

Annnario Eatadi.stico de la Uepiiblica Chile, Santiago. Annual. 

Meinoriaa presentan<la.s al Congreso nacional ))or Ioh Ministros de Estado en los departa- 
mentoa de Relaciones Exieriores, Hacienda, Ac Santiago. 

Chile: Handbook compiled by the International Bureau of American Republics, 
Washington. (1909). 

Bstadistica comercial de la Repiihlica de Chile. Annual. Valparaiso. 

Sinbpsis estadlstica y geogrifica de Chile. Santiago, Annual. 

Statement on behalf of Chile in reply to the Argentine Report, submitted to the British 
Arbitration Tribtmal. 6 vols, London, 1901-02. 

Chile Economico. Santiago, 1914. 

Department of Overseas Trade Reports. London, Annual. 

Chile y la independencia del Peru 1821-1921. Documentos histuricos oflciales. 
Santiago de Chile, 19*21. 


2. Non-Official Publications. 

Anuario general de Chile, tnformaciones genorales de comercio, industria, importaclbn, 
exportation, roles de comerclantea, industriales y profesionales. Valpariso, 1918. (First 
issue). 

Anrique (N.) and Silva (L. L), Ensayo de una Bibliograffa Historica i Qcogrdfica de 
Chile. Santiago, 1902. 

Aeta-Buruaga Francisco S.), UiccionariogeogrAfleo de la Repiiblica de Chile. New ed. 
New York, 1899. 

Barros Arana (Diego), La guerre du Paciflque. Paris, 1882. — Historia General de 
Chile. 16 vols. Completed, 1902. Santiago. 

Beltrdn y Bdspido (R.), Los Pueblos Hispano-Americanos en el Siglo XX. (190L03). 
Madrid, 1904. 

Bulnei (G ), Guerra del Pacifleo. Santiago, 1915. 

Burner ((!.), Acht Lehr-nnd Wandeijahre in Chile. Leipzig, 1909. 

Canto (J. Perez), Chile: An Account of its Wealth and Progress. London, 1912. 
Chisholm (A. S M ), The In<iependence of Chile. London, 1912. 

Dunker (R ), Wirtscliaftsstudien aus Siidainerika, spexiell Uber Chile. Leipzig, 1910. 
Elliot {Q. F. Scott), Chile: Its History and Development. London, 1907. 

Guerre entre le Chili, le Perou et BoHvie en 1879. Paris, 1879. 

Guerra del Paclftco. 3 vols. Vol. 1. Antofagasta a TarapacA. Valparaiso, 1912. 
Vol. 2. TarapacA a Lima. Valparaiso, 1914. Vol. 3. OcupaciOn del Peru. Valparaiso, 1919. 

Giwrra, (J. Guillermo), La Soberania Chilena en las Isks al sur del Canal Beagle. 
Santiago, 1917. 
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Maneotk(A. M.), A History of Chili. Chicago, 1893. 

Boldich (Sir T. H.), The Countries of the King's Award. London, 1904. 

Keans (A. H.), Central and South America. (In Stanford's Compendium.] 2nd 
edition. London. 1909. 

Koebel (W. H.), Modern Chile. London. 1913. 

Maitland (Francis -I. G.). Chile, its Land and People. London, 1914. 

Markhavi (C. R.), The War between Chile and Peru, 1879-81. Loudon, 1883. 

Martin {C.X Landeskunde vorr Coile. Hamburg, 1909. 

Mehfgan (Ji*hn J ), O’Higgins of Chile. London, 1913. 

Mills (G. J ), Chile, l.ondon 1914. 

Montt(L.). Bihliografia Cndena. Tomo 1, 1780-lSll. Santiago, 1918. 

Montehruno (Julio), Jeografia do America i de Chile. Leipzig. 1909. 

Montenegro {Vjvneaio), Ija cimstion Chileno-Peruana. Exi>i>sici6rj de hechos acerca del 
probleina Chilerio-Pernana, Tacna-Arica versus Alsaeia y Lorerra. Santiago, 1919, 

Ojeda (L. Thayer), Pllementos 6inicos que ban rnteivenido en la poblaciOn de Chile 
Santiago de Cldle, 1019. 

Parker (Vf. E.), Chileans of To-day. London, 1920. 

Poirier { E.), Chile en 1908. Santiago, 19' 9. 

Hosales(JX. P. Diego de), Historia general del Reyno de Chile. S vols. Valparaiso, 
1877-78. 

SubcTcaseanx (G ), Monetary and Banking Policy of Chile. London, 10*22. 

Vicuila (S. Marini, Los ferrocarlles de Chile. Santiago, 1910. 

Wagemann (E.), Die Wirtschaftsverfassung der Republik Chile. Munich, 1913. 
li'right (M. U.), The Republic of Chile. London. 1905. 


CHINA. 

(Chung-Hua Min-Kfo, i. e. Republic of China.) 

Government. 

On February 12, 1912, China, one of the oldest of Monarcliie.s, became a 
Republic. 

The Chinese Imperial family was of Manchu origin, dating from 1644, and 
was styled Ta ChHu(j CJi^ao (‘Great Pure Dynasty’). The last Emperor, 
P’u-yi, was the tenth of the line ; hut the othcial genealogy is carried back 
.six generations earlier than the real founder, and P’u-}i’s will be the 
sixteenth name in the canonised series of Ta Ch‘ing Emperors. He was 
bom on February 11, 1906, succeeded his uncle the Emperor Kuaiig-Hsu 
on November 14, 1908, and abdicated on February 12, 1912. He retains 
the title of Emjjeror of the Manchu Impel ial House, but with his death the 
title and the Goverunieut subsidy of the House will cease. For account of 
the Revolution of 1911, see Statesman’s Yeak-I3ook for 1912, pp. 699-701, 
and for later developments, see Statesman’s Yeak-Book for 1919, pp. 
740-41. 

The Government, according to the Provisional Constitution of Nanking, 
1911, is comi)03ed of a President, a Vice-Pre.sid*"nt, and a bi-cameral legisla- 
ture consisting of a Senate {Tsan Vi Yuan) of 264 members and a House of 
Rejuesentatives {Chung Yi Y'uan) of 696 members. 

During the j)eriod June 16, 1917 to August 1, 1922, there was no 
Parliament in the l^al sense of the word. Under pressure from the 
iiorthom militarists, the legal assembly was dissolved by Ptesident Li 
Yuau'huug on June 16, 1917, who one month later himself abdicated on 
the seizure of the government by Chang Hsuu’s monarchical forces. A new 
Parliament was brought into being, called the “Tuchuns’ ” Parliament, and 
this elected Hsu Shih-ch’ang resident on August 10, 1918. Pseudo* 
Parliamentary government gradually lapsed, and, until the resusritation 
of the original Parliament on August 1, 1J22, the country was controlled by 

3 D 
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provincial military governors (Tuchuns) sitting in Peking, with puppet 
cabinets wliicli were subject to the inlliience of the leading Super- Tuchmi of 
the inoineiit. 

Prrsident. — Li Yuan-hung, born in Hupeh, October 19, 1864, elected 
Vicc-Presicb nt October 6, 1913; became President on the death of Yuan 
Shih-kai June 7, 1916, remained in ollice till June 1917 ; resigned on 
account of r<‘storation of Monarchy. Resumed Presidency on June 11, 
1022, upon the recjncMt of the old Parliamentarians. 

The oflice of Vice-President is still vacant (since August 1917). 

Executive authority is provisionally vested in a Premier nominated by 
the President and a Cabinet of nine Mini.sters nominated by the Premier, 
All a])f>oinTments require the sanction of both Houses of Parliament. But 
since the overthrow of tlie An-(u ( Anwher-Fukicn) l)arty, which held the 
reins of i)Ovver from August 1918 to August 11^20, Parliamciitary govcrumeiit 
has la[)sed owing to the failure of the elections. A Presidential Mandate is 
now tacitly recognised as an act of ratification — witness the Siuo-Germaii 
Commercial 'freaty, concluded on May 20, 1921. 

The Cabinet, appointed on January 4, 1923, is composed as follows : — 

Premier. — Chang Sliao-Tseng. 

Minidcr of the Interior. — Kao Ling-Yu. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs. — Huang Fu. 

Minister of Agriculture and Commerre.^lA Kcii-Yuan. 

Minister of Education — Peng Yun-^'i. 

Minister of Comnmnications. — Wu Yu-Ling. 

Minister of tPar.—~ Chau jj; Sliao-Tseng. 

Minister of the Navy . — Li Ting-llsin. 

Minister of Justice. — Chinn Koli. 

Minister of Finance. — Liu Eu-Yuaii. 

A number of Foreign Advisers liave been appointed to the Government, 
'fboro are also many foreigners in the Government employ in the various 
departments. 

The so-called Southern Government which was established at Canton by 
the remnant of the original Republican Parliament dissolved in June, 1917, 
by President Li Yuan-liuug, and which elected Dr. Sun Yat-Seii as President 
on Apiil 7, 1921, was overthrown in Juim, 1922, by forces controlled by 
General (Tien Chiung Ming, and Dr. Sun was coinpelied to flee from Canton 
on a British gunboat on June 16, 1922. 

The Republic lias adopted a new flag on which the old yellow dragon 
has been replaced by five stripes — crimson, yellow, blue, white and black — 
to denote the five races comprised in the Chinese people, Chinese, Manchu, 
Mongol, Turki (Mohammedan natives of Chinese Turkestan), ami Tibeiau. 

Local Government. 

Under the monarchy each of the 22 provinces was ruled by a Viceroy 
placed over one, two, or three provinces, or by a Governor over a single 
province, either under a Viceroy or depending directly on the Central 
Government. There were thus 9 Viceroys and 3 Governors equal in rank to 
• Viceroys. Each province was subdivided into prefectures ruled by prefects 
and each prefecture into districts, each with a district magistrate. Two 
or more prefectures were united into a tao, or circuit, tlie official at the 
head of which being called a Taotai. ‘^Kach town and village bad also 
its unofficial governing body of ‘gentry.* Au Edict of July 22, 1908, 
instituted Provincial Assemblies, and the first meetings were -held on 
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October 14, 1909. The reforms of the late dynasty also instituted re- 
presentative legislative assemblies in districts, towns and villages. 

At present many of the pvovincos under the rule of their military 
governors or tuchum are acting independently of the Central Government. 


Area and Population. 

The following table gives a statement of the area and population of 
the Chinese Republic according to figures published in tlie Covoniment 
Gazette, February 27, 1911. In 1912, Mr. W. W. Kockhill, foi mcrly American 
Minister at Peking — a recognised authority —after careful i[n[uiry, came to 
tlie conclusion that “ this document, though sliowing complete ignorance of 
the methods now nearly universally followed in viral statistical reports, 
throws considciablo light on the question of China’s po}nihition, and seonas 
entitled to more confidence than the enumerations which liave heretofore 
appeared.” He belicverl that the jiojmlation of Cliina, Manchuria ami 
Chinese Turkestan, f.c. , the Chinese Republic exclusive of Tibet and 
Mongolia, appeared to be in round numbers 3*25,000,000, new information 
having confirined the 0 ])injon reached by him in I'cnncr studies of the same 
subject that the population of (diina “is rniicli smaller than wo liave been 
h'd t'> believe, and that in the last century it h;is been increasing very 
slowly if at all.” 


Tlio 18 Piovinccs uf 

Area: Engli.sh 

Population 

Cai'ital 

China Proper 

square miles 

(E.stiinated) 

Chihli ... - 

115,800 

22,070,000 

I’ientsin 

.Shantung 

55,070 

2.5,810,0(10 

'rsi-uan 

Shansi ... - 

81,830 

0,420,000 

T’ai-yuan 

Honan .... 

8)7,040 

22,375,000 

K'ai-long 

Kiangsu 

38,000 

15,380,000 

Xankiiig 

Anhui .... 

54,810 

14,075,000 

An king 

Kiang.si. 

00,480 

16,2.55,000 

Nanch’aiig 

Chekiang 

36,070 

13,0.50, 0( 0 

llangciuiw 

Fukien .... 

46,320 

8,560,000 

Foochow 

Hupeh .... 

71,410 

21,260,000 . 

Wuchang 

Hunan .... 

83,380 

20,580, orxj 

Ch’angsha 

Shensi .... 

75,*270 

6,725,000 

Sian 

Kansu .... 

125,450 

3,810,000 

Lauchow 

Szechwan 

218,480 

54,500,000 

Ch’dngtu 

Kwangtung . 

00,070 

23,700,000 

Canton 

Kwangsi 

77,200 

5,425,000 

Nari-ning 

Kweichow 

67,160 

0,265,000 

Kuei-yaiig 

Yunnan 

146,680 ' 

8,053.000 

' Yiinnan 

Total .... 

1,532,420 

1 302,113,000 


New Dominion : — 




Sinkiang . 
Dependencies : — 

550,340 

: 2,000,000 i 

Hi 

Manchuria 

303,610 1 

* — 

— 

Feiigtien . 

— 1 

5,830,000 ' 

Mukden 

Kirin . . . . ! 

— ! 

5, .350, 000 i 

Kirin 

Heilungkiang . m 


1,560,000 

12,740,000 

T.sitsiharlIeiluiig(H8ien) 

Mongolia 

i 1,867,600 

1,800,000 
2,000,000 1 

Urgai 

Tibet . . . . ! 

1 

463,200 

1 ’ • . . 

Lhasa 2 

Grand Total . ' . ! 

1 

4,277,170 

318,053,000 1 

) 



^ The seat of the Dalai Lama. 
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1 The seat of the Bogdo Khan. 
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Estimates prepared by the Chinese Maritime Customs in 1921 give the 
much laiger total of 443,382,000, with 19,290,000 for Manchuria. In 1919 
the Chinese Post O/Jich eatiniated the total population of China and the 
Outer Territories at 427,679.214, and in 1921 the figure was given at 
436,094,953. The latter recoid, which is the work of provincial officials, is 
given heieuiider for purposes of comparison : 


Peking (Metropolitan area) 4,014,ei9 

Kiangsi 

. 24,400,800 

Chihli . 

. 30,l72,0t« 

Kiangsn 

. 28,235,804 

Shansi . 

. 11,114,961 

Shanghai 

. 5,550,200 

Honan 

. 30,831,901) 

Anhwei 

. 19,832,006 

Shensi . 

. 9,46.5,558 

Chekiang . 

. 22,048,300 

Ka» su . 

5.927,097 

Fitkh-n 

. 13,157,791 

Sinkiiiiig * . 

. 2,619.579 

Kwangtiuig 

. 37,167,701 

Manc-huriu . 

. 22,0.s3,434 

Kwangsi 

. 12,268,336 

Shantung . 

. 30,803,245 

Yunnan 

9,839,180 
. 11,216,400 

Szecl.wan . 

. 49,782,810 

Kweichow . 

Hui)eh 

. 27,167,244 


Hunan 

. 28,443,279 

Total 

. 436,004.953 


Not iiichuicd in the above (no data available): — (1) One Hsien and Mongolia in Peking 
district ; (2) one llsieii in Manchuria district ; and (.S) Tibet. 


The Island of Formosa was ceded to Japan in accordance with the terms 
of the Treaty of Sluuionoseki ratified and exchanged at Chefoo on the 8th 
of May, 1895. The formal transfer of the Island was effected on the 2nd of 
June, 1895. 

Tsiiiglao, ill Kiaochow Bay in Shantung, first seized hy Germany in 1898 
and subseciueiitly captured by the Japanese in 1914, was returned to China 
in November 1922, in accordance wdth the Washington Pact (for a history 
of the question, The Statesman’s Yeau-Bouk for 1922, pp. 761-2). 

By agreement with the Chinese Government, dated March 27, 1898, 
Rmssia took possession of Port Arthur alid Talienwan (called Dalny by 
Russia and Dairen by Japan) and their adjacent territories and waters, 
on lease for the term of 25 years, with option of extension by mutual 
agreement. In 1900, in conse<jUonce of the ‘Boxer’ uprising, Russia 
occupied Manchuria. Japan, after long and unsuccessful elforts to induce 
Russia to withdraw, broke of! dijilomatic relations, and on February 8, 
1904, commenced hostilities. The war, in the course of which Japan 
proved victorious both on land and at sea, was brought to an end by 
the Treaty of Portsmouth signed September 5, 1905. Under this Treaty 
Russia and Japan agreed to evacuate Manchuria, except the territory affected 
by the lease of Kw'aiitung (or the Liao-tung Peninsula), where Japan 
succeeds to the leasehold and other rights of Riis.sia. The exclusive adminis- 
tration of Manchuria (with the exception mentioned) w’as to be restored 
to China. By treaty of December 22, 1905, China agreed to the transfer 
to Japan from Russia of the lease of the Liao-tung Peninsula and the control 
of the railway from Port Arthur to Ch’ang-chim (Kwan-ch’6ngtzu), and 
conceded to Japan the right to construct a railway from Antuiig to Mukden, 
and agreed to open 16 Manchurian ports and cities to foreign commerce. 
For the Japanese demands on (’hina, made on January 18, 1915, see Tjie 
Statesman’s Ykak-Book for 1920, p. 738. At the AYashington Conference 
China brought up in Committee, for review and revision, the Chino-Japaneso 
Treaties of 1915, treaties resulting from the Twenty-one Demands. Japan 
refused tn admit the validity of China’s claim but made some concessions in 
a statement read before the committee and later read into the records of 
the Conference. Japan wa.s ready to abandon her preferential rights in the 
supply of advisers and instructors to be employed by China in Manchuria, 
and to open, for the activity of^ the Intewiational Consortium, rights of 
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railroad construction in Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia, While 
taking note of Japan’s concessions, China was not satisfied and made the 
express reservation that she wouhl seek a later opportunity to open the 
question thus shelved. 

In July, 1910, a convention was signed between Russia and Japan 
agreeing to co-operate to maintain the ‘status quo’ in Manchuria in ac- 
cordance with the treaties and conventions already made. For such 
period as Russia should hold Port Arthur, Great Britain was, by agreement 
with China, April 2, 1898, to hold Wei-llai-Wci in tlie ]»rovince of Shan- 
tung. For defensive purposes Great Britain on June 9, 1898, obtained a 99 
years’ lease of territory on the mainland opposite the i‘^lnnd of Hong Kong. 

The Chinese Government granted to the French in A[>ril, 1898, a 99 years’ 
lease of the Hay of Kwflng-Chou-Wan, on the coast of the penin.sfila, between 
Hong Kong and the Island of Hainan, and in Novemi>or, 1899, the possession 
of the two islands commanding the entrance of the bay. This territory has 
been [)laced under the authority of the Governor-General of French Indo- 
china. 

In one of the plenary sessions of the AVashington Conference (November 
1921 to February 1922) the offer to return Wei-Hai-Wei to China, on similar 
conditions as those accompanying the return of Shantung, was made by 
Great Britain and accepted by Chinn. France gave a similar promise 
with regard to the restitution of Kwang-Choii-Wan. Negotiations neces- 
sary to the execution of the British offer were begun on October 2, 1922. 

Peking, the capital of China, has a population of 924,331, including 
about four thousand foreigners. According to the Census of the Metro- 
politan Police Administration, taken in October, 1921, the population of 
Peking and its suburbs is close on 1,300,000. The pofuilation of the 
l)riucij»al Chinese ports is given as follows for 1921 by the Cliinese Maritime 
Customs: — Aigun, 27,200; SaUsing, 40,000; Manohouli, 11,300; Harbin, 
155,700; Suifenho, 7,400; Hnnchnn, 4,700; liiingcbingtsun, 2,300; 
Antung, 84,000; Tatungkow, 4,900; Dairen, 116,200; New'chwang, 65,600; 
Chinwangtao, 5,000; Tientsin, 800,000; Lungkow, 5,400; Chefoo, 54,500 ; 
Tsingtao, 44,800 ; Chungking, 497,400 ; AVanhsien, 80,000 ; Changsha, 
535,800 ; Yochow, 4,500 ; bdiang, 55 000 ; Shasi, 161,300 ; Hankow^, 
1.468,000; Kinkiang, 53,400; Wuhu, 126,900 ; Nanking, 380,200; Chin- 
kiang. 101,600 ; Shanghai, 1,500,000 ; Soochow, 500.000 ; Hangchow, 
892,100; Nitigi>o, 270,800 ; \Yenchow, 198,300 ; Santuao, 8,000; Foochow, 
320,200; Amoy, 300,000 ; Swatow% 85,000; Canton, 900,000; Kongmoon, 
70,000; Samshui, 7,000; Kiungchow, 59,000; Pakhoi, 25,000; Wuchow', 
50,000; Nanning, 67,000; Lnngchow, 10.000; Mengtsz, 10,000; Szomao, 
10,200 ; Tcngynch, 13,000. Figures for Dairen (1920, 238,867) and T.singtau 
(1921, 308,738) are obtained fiom the Japanese Census. 

According to the estimate of the Customs authorities, in 1921 the total 
number of foreigners resident in China was 240,769, made up as follow’s: — 


American . 


8,230 

Austrian 


40 

Belgian 


605 

Brazilian 


42 

British 


9^98 

Danish 


547 

Dutch 

, 

480 


French 

2,453 

German 

1,255 

Ilungarian . 

8 

Italian 

587 

JH])anese . 

. 144,434 

Mexican 

1 

Norwegian , 

227 


Portugi e.'^e. . 8,498 

Russian . . 08,250 

S}>anish , . 286 

Swedish . . 484 

Non- Ireiiy Powers 193 


Total . . 240.7C9 


There arc now 20 Treaty Powers in China, as follow's: Russia (1689), 
Great Britain (1842), United States (1844), France (1844), Belgium (1845), 
Sweden (1847), Portugal (1862), Denmark (1863), Netherlands (1863), 
Spain (1864), Italy (1866), Japan (1871^, Peru (1874), Brazil (1881), Mexico 
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(1899), Chile (1915), Switzcrlaml (1918), Bolivia (1920), Persia (1920), and 
Cermany (1921). Austria-] I unwary (1869) was also included before the war. 
Of these powers, Geiinany, Bolivia, and Persia have renounced the privilege 
of consular jurisdiction iti tlicir treaties. The Russian Soviet government 
also waived the claim in a declaration dated March 26, 1920. 

At tlie Washington Coniercncc the nine ]»articipating powers (the United 
States of America, Belgium, the British Kinpire, China, Prance, Italy, dapan, 
tlie Netherlands and i’ortugal) adojjted “a policy designed to stabilise con- 
ditions in the Far Past, to safeguafd the rights and inteiests of China, and 
to promote intercourse, between China and the other powers upon tlie basis of 
equality of opportunity.” The so-called nine-power treaty was signed to 
give elfeot to tbo above j)rii)ci[des. This treaty, together with its annexes, 
supplementary notes and other auxiliary instruments, provided for the 
following main points: 

(1) TJie powers undertake to suhseribo to a mutually self-denying covenant 
regarding the acquisition of s])ecial rights in China which would tend towards 
creating spheres of influence, and China herself declared that she would not 
alienate any ])nrt of her territory to any foreign powj r ; (2) No discrimina- 
tion in the radroad service, eitlicr in passenger or freight traffic, was to be 
allowed in China, cither by China herself or by foreign governments or indi- 
viduals operating railroads in (ffiina. Any such discrimination and any 
other commercial ]u’aetice mimical to the principles of the Open Door should 
ho referred to the Board of HtTi'renee for inv^e^tigation and report, the con- 
.stitution of said Board to he decided upon by tlm “Special Conference" on 
fdiinc.se Customs 'I'ariif refernd to below ; and (3) A'l tn-aties and agree- 
ments between China and the otlicr powers and all contracts and agreements 
between China and private individuals and corporations of foreign countries 
were to he registered and made public. 


Religion. 

Three religious are acknowledged by the Chinese as indigenous and 
adopted, viz. Confucianism, Buddhism, and Taoism. 

With the excc})tion of the practice of ancestral worship, which is every- 
where observed throughout the Republic, and was fully commended by 
Confucius, Confucianism has little outward ceremonial. A proposal to make 
Confucianism the State religion of Cliina was m*gatived in both 1912 and 
1917 by tlie Constitutional Committee, who, however, agreed tliat Confueian- 
i.sm shall be the basis oi tlie Etliical teaching in National Education. 

Buddhism and Taoism present a very gorgeou.s and elaborate ritual in 
Cliina, Taoism — originally a pure philoso])}!}^ — having abjectly copied 
Buddhist ceremonial on the arrival of Buihlliisrn 1,800 years ago. Most 
Chinese (not Mahometans or Christian.s) profess and practise all three 
religions. The bulk of the people, however, are Buddhist. 

Mohammedans are found in every province of China, being most 
numerous in Kansu, Hiiikiang, Shansi, Shensi, Chihli, and Yunnan. From 
evidence collected in 1909 M. Broomhall estimated that the Moslem 
pojmlation of China numbcis between 5,000,000 and 10,0tl0,000. 

Roman Catholicism has had a footing in China for more than three 
Centuries. At the ^nd of 1920 it numbered 52 Bishops (China pro})er 44, 
Manchuria .3, Mongolia 4, Tibet 1), 1,36.5 European priests, 963 Chinese 
priests, and 1,994,483 native Christians. • 

Protestant Missions date from 1807. In 1920 they were served by 
officials numbering 6,636, including 464 missionaries (116 being women) 
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and 462 Chinese physicians (55 women), 1,270 ordained ministers, and 206 
foreign nurses. Native Christians numbered 618,601 (345,854 communi- 
cants). Attached t() Protestant Missions in 1020 were 27 colleges of university 
standing, 25G middle schools, ami 581 higher elementary schools. Under 
Christian instruction were 189,794 pupiLs. Foreign Protestant Medical 
Missionaries at 333 hospitals and 241 dispensaries attended during the year 
by 142,294 in-patients. 

The Russian Ortliodox Mission dates fronj 1685. In 1920 the Mission, 
which is under a Bishop resident in PeWng, consisted of a monastery, a 
hermitage, a nunnery, 6 convents, and 32 churches, and niimbcrod 5,700 
baptised Chinese adherents and 20,000 Russians. 

Most of the aboriginal hill-tribes are still nature- worshippers, and 
ethnically are distinct from the prevailing Mongoloid population. There 
is also a colony of Cliinese Jews in K'aifeng, ca^utal of Honan. 


Instruction. 

For many centuries education of a purely Chinese typo was general, and 
led through an intruate system of public examinations to all classes ol 
emjiloyment under the State. It was completely swept away by a Decree 
of September 3, 1905, aboliabing the historic system of examinations. 

Since 1905 an enormous impetus has been given to the new educa- 
tional movement, scliools for the teaching of ‘ western learning’ springing 
up in every town throughout largo portions of the Republic. 

According to the statistics of the first educational survey of the whole 
country, published in 1907, the total number of schools and colleges was 
estimated at slightly over 37,000, and of students, 1,013,000. As soon as 
the Republic was established, the ediiv*ational movement received fresh 
impetus. The Ministry of Education was reorganised, and three new 
(le[>artmcnts were created for the purpose of directing Universal Tecdinical 
and Social Education. The first of these departments includes normal 
schools for the training of teachers, middle schools, primary schools, and 
industrial schools ; the second includes universities, technical schools, and 
the enrolment of students to stmly in foreign countries ; the third includes 
public libraries, museums and jiopular lecture halls, for the special benefit of 
those who are either illiterate or unable to attend ordinary schools. 

Normal schools are divided into ordinary normal and higher normal 
schools. The lattei’iaro established and maintained by the Central Govern- 
ment. At present they number six, and are situated in Peking, Wuchang, 
Nanking, Canton,Ch‘engtu, and Mukden. In Peking there is also a Girls’ 
High Normal School. Ordinary schools arc established by provincial 
authorities, and number over 180. 

There are two kinds of primary schools : the higher and the lower. The 
former are established by district governments, and are intended as inter- 
mediaries between the lower primary schools and the middle schools. The 
total for the whole country is over 7,000 for boys and 600 for girls. The 
latter — also called Citizen Schools — arc established by local government 
boards, although iif recent years a good number have been founded with 
private funds. The total number is 110,000 for hoys, and 3,000 for girls. 
'J’hc aggregate number of primary schools is over 120,000. * 

There are two grades of industrial schools ; one receives pupils from the 
higher primary scliools, and the gther those who complete their course in the 
lower schools. There were altogether 413 schools of this kind in 1918. 

At present there are three Government Universities, namely, the National 
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University at Peking, the Peiyang University at Tientsin, and the Shansi 
University at Taiynanfu. In addition to the above there are also four 
Univeisitios supported by private funds, namely, the Chung Kuo, Ming 
Kuo, and Ch‘ao Var)g LJuiversitics in Peking, and the Chung Hua University 
in Wuchang. The Amoy University and the South -Ka'Nt*^rn and South- 
Western Universities are among those that are being established with private 
funds. 

A number of technical colleges have been established. One law college 
h;is been f'Stabli.vhed by each Provincial Government, and in addition there 
are 6 agricultural scliools, 6 engineering schools, 4 schools of metiicine, 
and 3 colleges of langnogcs. The nntnbcr of students at all technical 
schools and colleges in 1018 was 32, ‘273 at 531 institutions. 

At pnkent there are in the whole (mnii’ry 186 libraries, 286 popular 
libraries, 1,890 pofuilar lecture halls, and 733 travelling lecture groups. 

At the 1920 Confcr«mce of tlie I'rovincial Education Associations, co- 
education was reconmiendifd, but the Mini.'-try only approved of its adoption 
in primary schools, technical colleges, and Universities. 

The (hiiaotnng (Gbmmunications) University, under tlie mgis of the 
Ministry of CoiniiiunicationH, w^as opened on July 21, 1921. 

The National Univrrsity of Peking was established in 1898, and com- 
])letcly reorganised in 1917 under the Cnancellorship of Tsai Yuan-pei, an 
emiuout Ohinese educationist and scholar. In February, 1920, five women 
students were admitted hir the first time. There are now 250 }»rofcssors and 
teachers, and about 3,000 students. 

'I'he Peking Union Mf dica) College was founded enrly in 1906 for the 
training of Chinese medical students. On July 1, 1915, the China Medical 
Board of the Rockefeller Foundation a.ssiimed the fu 1 support of the Union 
Medical C'-lIegc. The period from 1915 to 1921 was one nf re<mnstructioii. 
O'lie })^'riod witnessed the opening of the Pre-Medical School in 1917, of 
the Medical School in 1919, ami of the Training S(‘hool for Nurses in 
1920. The entire new plant, including the new hospital, was occupied by 
September 1921. 

There are numerous Protestant and Catholic mission school'^, colleges and 
universities at Shanghai and other ports, w’here the English and French 
languages aud lower branches of Western science are tanght. 

The engagement of America to return to China the surplus of her 
indemnity of 1900, amounting to 1,756,900/., prodmed an undertaking 
from China to spend this amount in preparing and sending students to 
the United States to receive their education. A special institution, 
Tsing Hua College, has been established near Peking to train students 
for this purpose. A modern university for Chinese with Mritish professors 
has been successfully established in Hongkong, and attracts students 
from many parts of China. In Jajun, on January 1, 3 920, there 

were 1,241 Chinese students receiving support from the Chinese Govern- 
ment, 168 in Europe, and 175 in the United Htates. Of other Chinese 
studmts there are 190 in the Unitea Kingdom and 1,600 in the United 
States. 


The development of modern education in China ^is indicated by the 
following figures 


Schools Scholars 


1913- 14 

1914- 16 

1915- 16 
1918-191 


109,448 3,643,206 

122,286 4,075,338 

129,759 4,294,251 

134,000 4,600,000 

Latest available figures. 
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Chinese education received a remarkable fillip by the invention of a pho- 
netic script system, which was adopt«»d by the Conference for the Standard- 
ization uf Pronunciation held in 1913, and which has since received official 
recognition. It is now being taught in the Primary and Higher Primary 
Schools. 

Altogether there are over 1,000 daily, weekly, or monthly journals 
in China. Since 1917 iutellcctnal China has been swept by a new 
“Literary Revolution,” and periodicals and much literature are now being 
published in the .simpler spoken language iu preference to the erudite, 
classical medium. 

Foreign residents in China are served by a number of papers in Rnglisb, 
published in Peking, TieTitsin, Shanghai and Hankow. There are three 
iTench and .several Japanese daily papers and also a number of Chinese 
papers which are subsidised by, and exj)re8S the opinions of, other nationali- 
ties Peking has three English daily papers and one FTeneh. Two ol’ the 
English jiapers are controlled by Cliinese and the other i.s edited in the 
Japanese interest. 


Justice. 

Under the old system justice was badly administered. All Treaty 
Powers therefore claimed the right of extiu- territorial jurisdiction over 
their own nationals in China. Most of the Treaty Powers still retain 
tins right, and will nnly reliiojuish it “when they are sati'fied that the 
state of the Chinese laws, their mctliod of ndministrati(*n, and other 
consid''.r.ations \varrant tliem in so doing/’ At ti e Washington Con- 
feience China asked (or the abandonment by the powers of their extra- 
territorial rights ii] China immediately or “as soon as circumstances 
wdll permit.” A resolution was pas.sed wlierein the [)owers endorsed her 
demand “in principle ’ and agreed to send a Commission of Jurists to 
inve.stigate into tli*' .status of legal reform, the general jtractice of extra- 
territoriality as found in China, and the necessary steps for its modification 
or gDdual removal. The Coiijmis.sion of Jurists was to be organised three 
months after the coming into effect of the so-called ninc-])Ower treaty, to 
complete its work and report to the respective governments within a 3’edr of 
the Commission’s organisation. 

A piovisional Criminal Code was drawn up in the closing year ot 
the Tsing dynasty, and proclaimed on March 10, 1912, tlie first year 
of the Republic. The code was frame«l after the Continental system, and 
adopts the most modern legi.slation in regard to conditional release and 
postponement of putji.shTiients. There are special provisions for the treat- 
ment of youthful offenders and insiiie persons. As regards the power of 
inflicting penalties, the arbitrary use of powder by the court is guarded against 
by fixing a maximum and minimum, and sentence for each case. A second 
draft of this code, which awaits the formal sanction of Parliament, was 
completed in 1919. Texts in both English and French have also been 
published. Altogether, three codf'S have been drawn up and revised— the 
Code of Civil Procedure, the Commcr< ial Code, and the Code of Criminal 
Procedure. The (Jivil (^ode ami the Commercial Code are in process of 
revision, and therefore in tliese re.spects the decisions of the Courts derive 
their sources from the Unwritten Law (custom and precedents), the Written 
Law (the rudimentary and fragmentary Civil law in the old Manchu code) 
and special law\s enforced .sinco*the establishment of tlio Republic, such as 
the Mining Ordinance, the Copyright Ordinance, the Commercial Asso* 
ciation Ordinance, the Tiaders’ Ordinance, and various laws relating to 
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properties), and the le^al principles of other countries. The work of 
drawing up and revising the new Codes is undertaken by the Law 
Codification and Compilation Coniniissicn. 

There are at present 44 Idgh courts and procuratorates, 46 branch high 
com ts and procuratorates, and 102 district courts and procuratorates, with 
the Suprenic Court and the Procuratoratc-Goneral at the head of all. The 
Supreme Court of China niay bo likened to the House of Lords or the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council of Great Britain. As its name 
irnpli. 8, it is the highest tribunal* in the land. It was reorganised in 1912 
into two divisions— Criminal and Civil — since increased to six, four Civil 
divisions and two Criminal divisions. In cacli division there is a presiding 
Judge with four other judges. Between 2,000 and 3,000 cases are handlcl 
every year,* and Case Law is being rapidly evolved. 

Great Britain and the United States have special courts in China, the one, 
His Majesty’s Supreme Court for China at Shanghai (established 1865), and 
the other, tlic United States Court for China (established 1906). 

The first trial by jury in the annals of China took place on March 23, 1912. 

Progress in tlie matter of prisons has likewise been ra[)id. There are 48 
modern prisons, the administration of which follows the lines adopted in all 
foreign prisons. Fifteen of the.se are “model prisons. 

At tlie Washington Confcnuice, t!ie powers agreed to the appointment of 
a Commission to inquiro into the problem of Extra-tenitoriality in China. 
This C unmission was to meet three months after the termination of the 
Conference, luit on the request of the Chinese Government, the meeting was 
postponed till some time in 1923. 


Finance. 


The following budget statements represent official estimates ; 


Year 

Revenue 

j Expenditure 

Deficit 


Knping Taels 

j Kuping Taels i 

Kuping Taels 

1912 

207.000,000 

1 57G, .5 20,000 

•279,520,000 


j Dollars 

1 Dollars 1 

Dollars 

1013 

333,048,482 

642,237,070 i 

30S, 288,-594 

191(> 

472,838,f>84 

472,838.584 t 

— 

1010 

1 400,419,786 

1 

41Vs702,888 

5,343,102 


There was no budget in 1920 or 1921. 

The collection ot the revemie on the Chinese foreign trade and the 
administration of the lights on the coast of China are under the management 
of the Chinese Maritime Customs, an institution, founded by Sir Robert 
Hart, which has a largo staff of Foreign and Chinese subordinates, 
the various nationalities of the Foreign employees bearing approximate 
relation in number to the amount of trade of their respective countries. 
By agreement, dated February 13, 1898, China undertook that the post of 
Inspector General must be held by a British subject so long as British 
Foreign Trade predominates. By Decree of May 9,* 1906, the custom.s 
service, hitherto supei vised by tlie Board of Foreign Affairs, was placed 
under the control of two Chinese liigh officials, forming a new department 
known as the li'u CWu, or Revimue Council. Since November, 1901, 

the Native Customs at the Treaty Ports, Jiyfiothecated for the service of 
the Boxer indemnity, have been under the Maritime Customs. 

All Customs Revenue is paid into Foreign Banka designated for the 
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purpose by the Bankers’ Commission, who allot therefrom the payments for 
the service of Foreign loans secured on the Customs Revenue and the Boxer 
Indemnity, which is also secured on the Customs. 

Following China’s declaration of Avar against the Central European Powers, 
the Treaty States agret-d to a revision of tlie tarifl’ in order to bring it up to 
an elective live per cent, ad valorem. A commission w'as appointed by the 
Cliineso Government to meet with representatives of the Treaty Stales in 
Shanghai to agree to and lix Customs import duties. A decision Avas reached 
in tlie autumn of 1918, under Avhich dut<ejf Avere fixed at specihe rates calcu- 
lated on a basis of five per cent, of prices ruling during the period from 1912 
to 1916 inclusive. In addition, the Entente PoAvers, Avith the exception of 
Russia, Avliicli suspended jiaymenl only on one-third of licr shares, agreed to 
postpone payment of “Boxer indemnities” for five years, difting from 
Dec. 1, 1917. A new tariff ireatA^ Avas signed by China and the other 
]>articipaiing pow(?rs in the Washington Conference, providing for the 
immediate revision of tlie Chinese import tariff schedule so as to make the 
5 per cent, import duty elfectiA'e (that is, to make the specific duty in 
the schedule corresjiond to 5 per cent, of the current prices of imports). 
Periodic revision of the schedule thus revised was also provided for. In the 
same treaty the powers authorised the calling of a “Special Conference ” on 
the Chinese tariff, to meet at Shanghai three months after the coming into 
effect of the treaty. This Special Conference Avas authorised to leA'y a 
surtax of tAvo and one-half per cent, on imports, and nn additional surtax 
of another two and one-half per cent, on certain ai tides of luxury, thus 
making tlie total import duty of ordinary merchandise seA'eii and one-half 
per cert, and of (aa'tain articles of luxury ten per cent. Prior to the 
abolition of Likin the old transit due of tAVo and one-half per cent, was to 
he retained. The reduction of import duty in favour of goods corning into 
China overland was abolished, and a uniform customs rate applied to both 
land and maritime trade. The questions of the Likin and of ultimate tariff 
autonomy for China were also to be taken up by the Special Conference 

On November 22 1912, an Audit Bureau A\^as established, charged Avith 
auditing the expenditures and revenues of the Central and Provincial 
Governments. The Maritime Customs and the Salt Gabelle are the only 
two sources of revenue for which exact figures are so far available. By the 
terms of the Rc-orgaiiisatiou Loan Agreement of 1913, the Chinese GoA'-ern- 
merit agreed to take immediate steps for the re-organisation, with the assis- 
tance of foreigners, of the system of collection of the salt revenues. A Central 
Salt Administration Avas established in Peking under the control of the 
Minister of Finance, with a Chief Inspectorate under a Chinese Chief Inspector 
and a foreign Associate Chief Inspector, Avho exercise the cliicf authority for 
the superinLuidence of the issue of licence and the compilation of re[)orts and 
returns of revenue. 

The Salt Revenue for three years AA^as : — 1920, 79,061,103 dollars ; 1921, 
77,987,838 dollars; and 1922, 85,789,000 dollars. 

The customs receipts for 4 years weie (in liaikAA'an taels) : — • 


Year 

Foreign Trade* 

Home Trade 

Total I 

Total 

Exchange 


Taels 

Taels 

Taels ; 

£ 

Fence 

1918 

59,599,509 

0,745,536 

3t3,345,045 1 

i 9,006,828 

OS^'j 

1919 

38,202,983 

7,746,177 

46,(109, lOO i 

1 14,5(39,507 

70 

1020 

42,36k, 101 

7,451,784 

49.819,885 j 

, 16,800 000 

8U 

1921 

49,103,291 

9,848,838 ♦ 

: 59,007,1291 1: 

1 11,663,128 

' 47i“« 


1 Includes famine relief surtax amounting to 4,544,485 Haikwan taels. 
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In the Budget for 1918-19 the whole public debt is estimated at 
1,886,841,457 dollars, of which 1,644,931,600 dollars is foreign indebtedness. 
The foreign debt on .laninry 1, 1920, amounted to 657,627,083 dollars and 
sljort term internal debts (o 208,138,235 dollars. The doinCvStic loans were 
consolidatcui in 1921. 

Defence, 

Army. 

The task of creating an army on modern lines was undertaken during the 
Siho-Japanese AVar in 1804, when Judge Hu yUii-mei, a provincial treasurer, 
was instructed to raise a combatant force. This force was taken over and 
renamed the New Imperial Army in 1895 b}' Yuan Shih-kai. who came from 
Korea, where he was Chinese Kesident, to act as Director-Oeneral of the 
force. There were 8,000 men — infantry, cavalry, artillery, and pioneers— in 
this army in the early days of its existence, and they wore trained under 
German instructors at Ilsiaochan, which lies between Tientsin and Taku, 
and whicli was the old camping-place of the troops that Li Hung-cliang 
brought up in the ’60’s after fighting the Taiping re))els. Tlie nciv army was 
concentrated at Hsiaochan till 1899, when Yuan Sliib-kai was made Governor 
of Sliantnng. He took the troops with him to bis new province and they 
remained there till their Director-General was made Viceroy of Chihli in 
1902. By 1904 the force had grown to 6 divisions of 12,000 men each, with 
heademarters at Paotingfu. 

Added to the regular divisions of the army list are numerous bodies of 
irregulars, and these are diiectly controlled by independent Tin'hwis and 
commanders, who, however, look to the Government for the payment of their 
forces At present there are betw'eeii 1,400,000 an<l 1,800,000 men under 
arms. Larger estimates fail to take into account the nnmber of '‘paper troops ’’ 
in China. Tuchinis over-c-timate their armies in order to extort money out 
of the Government ostensibly to pay them, but more often to augment the 
private wealth of the commanders. 

There is no conscription in China, though tlie system w’as adopted, 
without, however, bt-ing carried into elfcct. 

A^arious schemes of ilisbandmeiit and disarmament have been brought np 
from time to time, but tliey have all fiillen to the ground because t'f the 
dissension in the provinces and the lack of money to pay off the surplus 
troops. The nearest approacli to a national army might be said to be the 
troops under tlie conimand of General AVu Pei-fu General AA^u is commander 
of the Chihli forces, and he is euleavouring to lay a new foundation of a 
national army. His troops are trained in the modern juactice of war. lu 
the course of 1922 General AATi’s forces gained considerable military successes 
aud 710W control a great j>art of Nortliern China. 

The great obstacle in the centralisation of the military system is the con- 
tinuance of civil war in many of the provinces, whicli retards the development 
of a modern national army. 

Military aeronautics commenced in China with the opening of a school at 
Nanyuan (near Peking) in 1913, the employmei t of French instructors and 
the purchase of a flnet of machiiie.s of the Caudron Much develop- 

ment was promised, Imt recent civil wars — when powerful Tuchuns appro- 
priated several machines — nipped progress on national lines in the bud. 

Navy. 

The largest vessel is the protected enuser Hai Chi, of 4,300 tons displace- 
ment and 24 knots, can-ying a mam armament of 2 8-in. guns, 10 4*7-in. guns 
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and 6 above- water torpedo tubes. There are also three 3, 000- ton cruisers, Hai 
Yanq, Bai Shcw^ and Hai Chen, each of 19*6 knots speed, carrying arm- 
aments of 3 6-in. and 8 4*1 -in. guns, together with 3 torpedo tubes. All the 
above vessels were acquired during the years 1897 and 1898. In addition 
were 12 steel gunboats, 20 smaller river and other gunboats, 2 transports, 
3 destroyers, 9 torpedo-l»oals, and 2 training cruisers and ships. 

The following cruisers, especially adapted for the training of cadets, 
were added to tlie (ieet : — The Ying Swei and the Chao Ho^ both built in 
England (1911), each having a displacement of about 2,600 tons and a contract 
^eed of 20 knots. The main armaments consist of 2 6-in. and 4 4-in. guns. 
There are, in addition, 10 first-class torpedo boats and several light-draught 
river gun -boats. 

The ChaoHo^ Hai Chi and 7 other boats were retained by the Southerners. 

There are no naval bases of any importance. Existing dockyards are : 
Foochow, Taku, Kiangnan (Shanghai), and Whampoo (Canton). The revo- 
lution checked an intended leorganisation of the navy, and its present 
situation is doubtful. It has very little fighting value, but experience 
proves that the Chinese bluejacket with training and discipline can rank 
with any bluejacket in the world. 


Production and Industry. 

Agriculture , — China is essentially an agricultural country, and the 
land is all freehold held by families on the payment of an annual tax. 
Total arable land in China is estimated at about 192,060 square miles. 
The holdings are in general small ; the implements used are primitive j 
irrigation is common. Chinese agriculture is intensive rather than exten- 
sive. Rotation of crops is practised. Horticulture is a favourite pursuit, and 
fruit trees are grown in great variety. Indeed the Chinese are gardeners 
rather than farmers. Vegetable culture has reached a high state of perfection. 
Wheat, barley, maize, and millet and other cereals, with peas and beans, 
are chiefly cultivated in the north, rice, sugar, and indigo in the south. 
Treaties forbid the export of grain with the exception of wheat, soya 
beans, kiaoliang, iridian corn, buckwheat, and barley from Manchuria. An 
embargo may be applied in case of a famine in China. 

Cotton is grown widely even as far north as the southern part of 
Chihli, the chief area of production being the Yangtse valley. In 1921, 
4,702,739 acres were cultivated, and the yield was 5,438,220 piculs. 
Principal provinces with their yield in piculs: Kiangsu, 3,020,201 ; Anhwei, 
291,975; Cht-kiang, 251,900 ; Shensi, 239,382; and Shantung, 126,070. 

Tea is cultivated exclusively in the west and south, in Fukien, Hupeh, 
Hunan, Kiangsi, Chekiang, Anhwei, Kwangtuiig, and Szechuen. Tea area 
in 1917 was 520,470 acres. The exportation of tea (especially black leaf), 
owing to the competition of Ceylon and Indian teas, has steadily declined 
during recent years, falling from 1,576,136 piculs in 1908 to 430.328 piculs 
in 1921. The stoppage of the Russian portion of the trade, which formerly 
amounted to about 80 per cent, of the total volume, and the differential 
duty of 2d, per lb. ^mp^'sed by Great Britain, have accelerated the decline in 
recent years. To encourage the industry the government remitted the entire 
export duty for a period ended October 20, 1922. 

Silk culture is one of the moat successful industries of China, about 27 per 
cent, of the world's supply of r^w silk is from China. In 1919 there were 
produced 73,078.709 piculs, valued at 139,624,756 dollars. 

Pigs are raised everywhere in China, and pig’s bristles have become an 
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important article of export. China abounds in wild game. Chinese waters 
abound in tisli, but the industry is neglected. 

Manufacture . — An important feature in the development of the 
Chinese industries is the erection of cotton And wool mills, and of silk 
hlatures in Slianghai, Canton and elsewhere, while native looms are found 
in most tUvellings. In 1922 there were 17 silk filatures, 73 cotton mills, 
und 4 woollen mills. The active cotton spindles in China in 1922 num- 
bered 2,066,582. There are over 100 hosiery, underwear and towel mills. 
At the largo centres flour and rice mills aro beginning to supersede native 
methods of treating wheat and rice. Flour milling is making rapid strides 
in China. In 1922 tliere were about 120 modern mills, 11 of which were 
situated in Sliangbai. The daily output of the Hhangliai mills is 6,000 
barrels. Wusih is the next milling centre of importance. Manchuria 
possesses 41 Hour mills. At Hanyang, near Hankow, are large Chinese 
iron- works, supplied with ore from mines at Ta-yeh, about 60 miles distant. 
These works are able to turn o)it about 300 steel rails a day. There are 
also 445 gla.ss factories. 

Minbuj . — Most of the 18 provinces and the 3 provinces of Manchuria con- 
tain coal, and China may be regarded as one of the lirst coal countries of 
the world. The coal- lields cover an area of 133,513 acres And the average 
annual coal outjuit is estimated at 19,000,000 tons, nearly 8,000,000 of 
which are from modern inines. Iron ores are abundant in the anthracite 
field of Shansi, where the iron industry is the oldest in the world, in 
Chihli, in Shantung and other provinces, and iroii (found in conjunction 
with coal) is worked in Manchuria. Three hundred million tons of ore are 
estimated to be in Shansi ; the reserve of other deposits amounts to about 
300 million tons. The annual production of iron oro is about 1,500,000 
tons. The Tayeh iron deposits, near Hankow, are among the richest in 
the world. Tliey have an oro reserve of 35,000,000 tons. On the Upper 
Yaiigtse and in Shensi province petroleum is being worked ; there are 
91 wells in tho country. Copper ore is ])lcntiful in Yunijan where the 
copper-mining industry has long existed ; Yunnan Province is one of the 
richest copper districts in the world. Tin is the most important mineral 
export; about 10,000 tons arc produced annually. It is mined in Yunnan, 
and through Mengtsz it reaches Hong Kong, whence it is shipped to foreign 
countries. In antimony C’hina occupies a unique ])osition ; since 1908 tho 
country has produced more than 60 per cent, of the world’.s total production. 
More than 90 per cent, conies from Hunan ; the annual output is about 
28,316 tons. The annual output of gold is 71,582 ounces; of silver, 
107,165 ounces; of lead, 13,527 tons; of copper, 10,963 tons. Mining for 
wolfram is being carried on at Swatow, and in the north-western part of 
Chihli Province ; molybdenum ore has been found at Yungtaih-sien, in 
Fukien ; bismuth has al.so been worked. In 1921 there were 1,358 mines 
in operation. 


Commerce. 


Foreign trade of China (exclusive of bullion) : — 



1 

! 1917 

i 

1 ! 

i 1918 1 

1 i 

I 1919 

1 

1920 

1921 

Net Imports . 
Exports 

i ^ 

■ 1 11S>,07‘J,400 
. i 110,301,&53 

! £ 
,145,658,383 I 
1 127,544,295 

. £ 

204, 8^2, 455 
199,756,313 

£ 

258,847,474 

183,928,962 

£ 

179,100,768 

118,841,916 
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Trade by principal countries in 1920 and 1921 in UK. Taels (1 HK. Tael« 
(K 9^d. in 1920 and os. 11 in 1921). 



Imports 1 

Exports 


I'JiJO 

1921 

1920 ; 

1921 


UK. Taels 

HK. Taels 

HK Taels 

11 K. Taels 

Great Britain 

131,719,952 

149,935,015 ! 

45,!'04,.530 

30,913,956 

Hong Kong . 

1 59,313, 3.35 

231.13S^080 ; 

130,462,043 

152,875,077 

India .... 

31.', 494,059 

35,380,t)35 1 

8,758,251 

9,738,720 

Unssia and ^Sibcnai . 

3,511,83^ 

1,731.810 : 

4,259,420 

3 1)78,025 

France 

4,878,519 

9,039,138 

21,016,444 

23,915,151 

Singapore . 

7,803,083 

! S, 031, 240 

10,538.995 

19,401,388 

Italy .... 

341,934 

1,201,733 

5,518.398 

' 4,131,000 

United Stato.s 

143,198,902 i 

175.789.052 

07,111,451 

89,541,816 

Jaiiati .... 

229,135,800 

210,359,237 

141,927,902 

172,110,728 


• Uy land frontier. 


Tlio iinpoi'ts into Cliina fioin Hong Kong come originally from, and the 
<L\ ports from Cliina to that colony aro further carried on to. Great Britain, 
France, America, Australia, India, the Straits, and other countries. 

The share of the British Empire in the foreign trade of China in 1921 
was d8 82 per cent., of Ja2>an 85*06 percent., and of the United States 7*54 
per cent. 

Tlie chief imports and exports for 2 years were as follows in HK. Taels : — 


Imports 

1920 

1921 

Exports 

1920 i 

1921 


1 HK Taels 

HK Taels 


HK. Taels 

dlK. Taels 

Opium 

200, 162 

322,590 , 

Yellow beams 

22,359,1821 

28,402,029 

Cotton good.s . 

240,813,429 

208,002,420 j 

Bean cake . 

; 41,059,1071 

49,524,852 

Woollen good.s 

4,790,512 

7,40’7.232 

Uaw Cotton 

9,224,512 

10,483,234 

Metals 

! 01,505,157 

60,078,039 

Bean Oil 

14,794,024’ 

9,735,791 

nice. 

5,302.455 

41,220,998 ' 

Silk, raw & manurd . 

102,458,374, 

152,718,032 

Cigarettes 

2 2, 029, 

24,912,831 1| 

Cow and buflalo hides 

1 8,215,379 

0,532,957 

Coal . 

i 14,374,579 

! 13,789,828 1 

Tin .... 

! 11,098, 107| 

6,001,458 

Fish . 

; 13,305,090 

14,288,350 ; 

Tea .... 

1 8,873,135i 

12,005,788 


Of the tea in 1921, 16,090,000 lbs. were exported to Hong Kong, 
4,201,866 lbs. to Great Britain, 2,060,000 lbs. to Franco, and 17,006,267 lbs. 
to the United States. The total export of tea to foreign countries has been 
as follows:- 1895, 248,757,333 ; 1905, 182,573,064 ; 1915, 237,647,066 ; 
1920, 40,787,467 lbs. ; 1921, 57,377,067 lbs. 

The net importation of opium for last 5 years; — 1917, 1,073 ])iculs ; 
1918, 337 piculs ; 1919, 156 piculs; 1920, loG piculs; 1021, 332 piculs ; as 
compared with 22,021 piculs in 1912. Total export of silk for past five 
years;— 1917, 107,584 piculs; 1918, 96,366 piculs; 1919, 131,606 piculs; 
1920, 82.530 piculs; and 1921, 113,980 piculs. 

In addition to her overseas trade China has an extensive coast and river 
trade, in Axhich under “ Inhmd Waters Steam Navigation Regulations,’* 
steamers under foreign flag arc allowed to participate. In 1921 1,861 vessels 
were registered, of wliich 416 were foreign, and 1,445 Chinese. 

JMost treaties with China contain provision for most-favoured nation* 
treatment. Dairen is the customs port for all the leased territory and has 
out-stations at Kinobow, Pulanii<in, Pitzuwo, and Port Arthur. It has also 
supplanted Newchwang as the premier port of Manchuria, 

.„.Jn recent years the quantities and value of the imports of tea into the 
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United Kingdom from Cluua, including Hong Kong and lilacao, were (ac- 
cording to the P>oai(l of Trade returns) 


Year 

Quantities 

V'alue 

' 

1 Year 

;■ 

ii 

Quantities 

Value 


ll.s. 

£ 

lbs. 

£ 

1916 ! 

19,877,19a 1 

930, 1>0 

ij 1919 i 

20,755,017 

1,939,474 

1917 i 

8,897,403 I 

450, .s0> 

j! 1920 

16,928,282 

1,100,298 

1918 

1,587,053 1 

202,820 

!( 1921 

1 4.046,074 

246,570 


Other important articles of trade between Great Britain and China 
(according to the Board of 'frade returns) in two years wore : — 


Jinport.s 

1 1920 

1921 

Exports 

1920 

j 1921 

Raw ami waste siik 
Eg^ yolk , 

Bristles 

Camels’ hair 

£ 

,2,2;;8,tU8 
5,835,876 
1,38'.), 363 
; 052,729 

£ 

325,273 
4.206,978 
460,025 
146, .386 

Cottons 

Iron, wrought, Ac. . 
Woollens . 

Machinery 

£ 

34,130,389 1 
4,6)9,834 i 
3,756,288 i 
2,081,217 ; 

1 1 

i £ 

13,451,532 

3,151,735 

2,046,424 

4,702,395 


Total trade between United Kingdom and China for 5 years : — 


— 

1 1 ; 

1 1918 1 1919 ; 1920 

1921 1 1922 

Imports from China into U. K. 
Exports to China from U.K. . 

1 £ ' I ' "j ■ '£ 

: 9,672,380 i23,052,935 20,898,4C>6 
, 11,856,290 120,969,747 ,43,577,342 

'1 i 

.... -- , . — ^ 

11,269,717! 9,723,070 
26,218,760 1 23,134,102 


Shipping* and Navigation. 

During 1921., 214, 506 vessels of 114,619,544 tons entered and cleared 
Chinese ports. Of these 5,510 of 4,510,901 tons, were American ; 38,855 of 
42,326,445 tons, Britisli ; 1,240 of 1,221,758 tons, French ; 306 of 165,339 tons, 
Italian ; 25,385 of 31,738,783 tons, Japanese ; 1,915 of 587,880 tons, Russian ; 
and 139,520 of 31,791,479 tons, Chinese. Of the total tonnage in 1921, 
125,432 were steamers with a tonnage of 109,319,714, and 89,134 were sailing 
vessels with a tonnage of 5,299,830. 

The nationality of tlie vessels (direct foreign trade) w»s mainly as 
follows : — 


Nationality 

1921 1 

Entrances 

Clearances 

No. 

Tons 

No. 

Tons 

British . . . . j 

4,502 

5,051,618 

4,409 

4,970,964 

American. . . . i 

837 

1,473.046 

832 

1,438,013 

French . , . . j 

237 

380,971 

238 

* 36.).780 

Italian 

17 

66,711 

19 

74.609 

Japanese . . . . ! 

3.735 

3,5)7.894 

3,741 

6,589,598 

•Portuguese . . . { 

234 

106,183 1 

1 233 

105 910 

Russian . . . . j 

U2 

36,219 

113 

35,571 

Chinese . . . . j 

20,520 

2,722.954 

25,151 

2,726,125 

Total (all Nationalities)} 

36,401 

i 15,862,405 

35,099 

15,909,114 

1 
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Internal Communications. 

China is traversed in all directions by numerous roads, and, tliough few 
are paved or metalled, and most are badly kept, a vast internal trade is carried 
on partly over them, but chiefly by means of numerous canals and navigable 
rivers. The China Famine Relief Organisation of the American Red < ross, 
which closed its operations on June 30, 1921, re})orted that it had laid out 
985 miles of roa I and completed 648 miles. 

Chinese railway history began in 1876 when the Woosimg line, built by 
foreign enterprise, was opened. At the end of 1 920 there were over 6,81 8 miles 
of railway open to t>allic in China (excluding 1,857 miles in Manchuria), 
of which about 1,300 miles have been constructed by British ^enterprise 
and British capital. Practically all construction work has been suspended 
owing to lack of funds. The surplus for the year 1920 of the Chinese 
Government railways was 40,814,447 dollars. 

The principal railways in China, beginning with the north, are : — (1) 
South Manchuria Pailway, from Changchun to Dairen, 693 miles [see 
also uuder Mam^hiiria] ; (2) Peking- Mukden line, from Mukden to Peking, 
604 miles ; (3) Peking-Suiyuaii Railway, from Poking to Kalgau, Tatung Fu, 
Fcngchen and Suiyuaii, 403 miles; (4) Peking- Hankow Raiiway, Peking to 
Hankow, 814 miles ; (5) Lung Hal Railway, from Hsiichowfu to Kwan Yin 
Tang (ill Honan Province), 3f>9 mihs ; (6) Shanghai-Naiiking Railway, fiom 
Shanghai to Nanking, 203 miles; (7) Tientsin- Pukow Railway, from 
Tientsin to Pukow, on tlie Yangtze river, opposite Nanking, 086 miles ; 
(8) Shanghai- Hangohow-Niugpo Railway, from Shanghai to Hangchow, 
164 miles ; (9) Hupeh-Hunaii Railway, from Wuchang to Vochow, 252 
miles ; and (10) the Chine>e Eastern Railway running eastward from 
Manchuli through Northern Manchuiia to Suifefdio (Russian name, Pogra- 
niclinaya), the last station in Chinese territory, wdiero it joins the Ussuri 
Railsvay, and then runs due east to Vladivostok. 'Phis line was built by the 
Russians, and under an agreement dated October 2, 1920, is operated j3y 
Russians and Chinese, assisted by an Allied Technical Board pending the 
withdrawal of Allied Troops from Siberia. It runs for 1,100 miles in Chinese 
territory. The gauge is the Russian standard of 5 feet, whilst that of all 
the otlnu* railways is 4 feet 8^ inches. 

The 1920 Report of the Government railways showed that 6,420 
kilometres of lino were o[)eratod by the Government, also that the provincial 
and private railways were 773 kihnnotres in length, giving the total lejigth 
siihjec^t to the coritrol of tlie Ministry of Communications at 7.193 kilo- 
metres. Tlicre are 3,780 kilometres of concc.'>siQned railways, making a grand 
total of 10,973 kilometres, or 6,818 miles. 

Elforts are being made to inaugurate Commercial Aviation services 
throughout the country. 

China has a fairly well developed telegraph service. Telegjaphs connect 
all the principal cities of the Empire, and there are lines to all the neigh- 
bouring countries. The telegraph lines have a length of marly 50,000 
miles. The adminiatmtioii Is now completely nmh-r Government < ontrol. 
'Wirele.ss Telegraph Stations have been installed at Kalgan, Peking, Hankow, 
Shanghai, Canton, T.-iingming, Woosung, and Foochow. On August 27, 
1918, the Chinese Gnverument contracted wiih the Marconi Wireless Co for 
the. purchase of 200 wireless telephones for the use of the Chinese army, each 
to have a radius of 40 miles. On October 9, the Government again contracted 
with the Marconi Co. for the erecfiou of three powerful wireless stations at 
Kashgar, Urumchi, and Lanchowlii, a total span of over 3,000 miles, to connect 
with a smaller station at Sianfu which wiy act as auxiliary to the land lines. 

3 B 
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Later it was decidp.d to abandon Lanchowfu in favour of Urga, which is only 
about 800 miles from Peking. The station was completed in September, 
1920. The idaiit has a range of 1,000 miles. Work on the other two 
stations will cofiirricnce when the political situation clears. On May 24, 
1019, (he Ministry of War « ontr.n.*ted with the Marconi Co. for the formation 
of the Chinese National Wirele.ss Telegraph Company. 

On February 21, 1918, the Ministry of Navy contracted w'ith the Mitsui 
Co. (Japanesel for the erection of & high power wireless installation in China. 
On .lanuiry 8, 1921, an agreement wa.s signed between the Ministry of 
Coinnmnication.s and the American FKleral Wireless Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporatiofi for the erection of a high power wirele.s.s station at Slianghai and 
medium pc^wer stations at Peking, Canton, Hankow and Harbin. This plant, 
it is st.'itcd. is to l)e the largest in the world, and will be able to communicate 
across the I'acilic without relay. 

At the Wasliington Conference it was agreed that all radio stations in 
China shonhl ho limited in their use to sending and re' civing government 
messages, except in special circumstances which should be approved by the 
Oliinese Govoniincnt. In case there are any radio stations in China 
maintained by foreigners witliout the authority of the Chinese G"Vorn- 
ment, such statums may he taken over by the Chinese Government after 
compensation Ijas been paid. 

Tlio question of tlie return of Ja| aneso wireless stations at Hankow, 
Tsinan, and Tsingtao was taken up immediately after the Wasliington 
Conference, and tho Japanese have agreed, subject to tlio payment of 
compensation, to hand them over to Cliino^o control. 

Telephones are in use in the m an cities of China, and the Chinese Goverii- 
mout is planning a loop system of long-distance telephone communication. 
A wireless telephone service between 1 ’eking and Tientsin was opened on 
March 8, 1922. 

The postal work of China, formcrl}’^ carried on by the Government Courier 
service and the native posting agencies, was gradually taken in hand by the 
Ohine.se Imperial Post Ollice, begun in 1897 under the management of the 
Maritime Custoni.s. By Edict of November 6, 1906, the control of tlie Postal 
Service was transferred to the Ministry of Communications, and the transfer 
was actually effected in July, 1911. The work of tlie Post Office extends over 
the 18 Provinces of China pro]>er, the New Dominion and Manchuria, which 
have been divided into postal <li.stricts, or .sub-districts. The Postal Service 
with Tibet lia.s been suspended. In 1921 there were 11,032 post offices open, 
and the number of letters po.sted was 299,835,398 ; of postcards 39,992,910 ; 
of newspapers an I printed matter, 91,130,950; of commercial pa]>ers, 
1,315,590 ; of samples of merchandise, 598,300 ; and of official corrcspoiidcnro, 
9,243.220; grand total of 442,116,358, an incroaso of 41,229,423 over the 
total for lOviO. Included in tliis total were 30,133,460 registered articles, 
22,598 insured letters, 5,353,110 express articles, and 28,537,660 articles 
])ostrd fur local delivery. The number of parcels posted in 1921 was 
4,569,660, an increase of 353, 440 over the total for 1920. The revenue of 
the post office in 1920 was 12,679,122 dollars, and the eipenditure 10,467,053 
dollars, leaving a surplus of 2,212,069 dollars. On December 81, 1921, the 
• postal .staff numbered about 115 foreigners and 31,843 Chinese. China in 
1914 joined the po.stal union. 

At the Washington Confoienco it was agreed that all foreign post offices 
in China, except those in leased territories, are to be closed and withdrawn on 
or before January 1, 1923. 
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Money and Credit. 

Banking is a new institution in China. Its inception dates from the close 
of the Tai-ping robcllion in the ’sixties, when the rapid expansion of trade in 
Shanghai created a demand for credit f^acilitios. But the modern system of 
banking was introduced as late as 1902, in which year the Board of Finance 
establisiiod the Ta Ching liank, with a caj)ital of 4,000,000 Kuping Taels, 
which w is soon raised to 10,000,000 Kuping Taels. Prompted by the success 
of the Ta Ciiing Bank, the Board of Posts, Railways, and Telegraphs 
launched in 1905 a sclieine to organise a bank for the control of the finances 
of the Railways, Telegraphs, Posts ami Navigations, and the management 
of an issue of national loan bonds for the redemption of tAc Peking- 
Ifankow Railways, and tliis scheme finally culminated in tlie establishment 
of the Bank of CommunicatiorfS in 1900. The yt'ar 1905 marked also the 
beginning of commercial banks in China. The Chekiang Railway Company, 
which was then a private company, founded the National Commercial 
Bank in Hangidiow, with a capital of 1,000,000 dollars, half of Avhich was 
subscribed by the Railway itself, and the other half by its stockholders. 
In the same year was formed the Commercial Bank of China, in the following 
year, the Ningpo Commercial Bank, and in 1910 the Oommercial Guarantee 
Hank of Chihli. In 1911 the Manchu regime collapsed, and with it the Ta 
(diing Bank; However, it was speedily reorganised as the Bank of China, 
From 1914 onwards the cHtablishmeutof new banks ju'oceedcd at a rapid pace, 
and there are now about 120 hanks with over 300 branch olhees. The first 
six inoivths of 1921 saw the imuiguration of no fewer than 34 banks. The 
total capitalisation o! Cliinese hanks approaedies 350,000,000 dollars. 

Of these banks, the Bank of China is the largest, having about 100 branches 
and sub-branches, and an authorised eajiital of t)0,000,000 dollars, and a paid- 
up capital of 12,279,800 dollars. Next in order comes the Bank of Com- 
munications, whose caj'ital has reached 15,000,000 dollars, 6,f)00,000 dollars 
of whieJi are paid-up. It lias about 70 hrancoe.s, 3 being in Singapore, Tokio, 
and Hongkong. The Chim'.se Govcniineiit holds shaies valuing 5,000,000 
dollars in the Bank of China, and 2,500,000 dollars in the Bank of 
Communications. The Bank of China declared a net profit in 1920 of 
4,206,000 dollars, an increase of 740,000 dollars over the figure for 1919. 

Other prominent banks are : National Industrial Bank of Cliina, capital 

20.000. 000 dollars (1919); Commercial Guarantee Bank of Chihli, capital 

6.000. 000 dollars (1910) ; Kincheng Commercial Bank, capital 5,000,000 
dollars (1917) ; Sing Hwa Savings Bank, capital 5,000,000 dollars (1914) ; 
Bank of Canton, capital 6,329,984 dollars (1912). 

Sifio-foreign banking institutions are numerous, having grown rapidly 
during 1921. In 1918 "the Exchange Bank of China was established with 
Sifio-Japanesc capital. It has a subscribed capital of 10,000,000 yen. The 
Sifio-Italian Bank, the Siho-Frencli Bank, the Sino Scandinavian Bank, and 
numerous Siho- Japanese institutions were inaugurated in 1921. A hank 
which has obtained an influence in financial circles is the Chinese American 
Bank of Commerce. ,It was established by American and Chinese capitalists, 
with etjual interests, under a special charter issued on April 12, 1920, by the 
Chinese Government. This hank has an authorised capital of 10,000,000 gold , 
dollars, of which 5,000,000 gold dollars are paid-up. It obtained a note- 
issuing power on August 1, 1921. 

Many banks are being establisiied for the explicit purpose of financing 
industrial undertakings. One of these is the China and South Seas Bank 
(1921), which is financed by overseas Cheese. It has an authorised capital 

3 E 2 
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of 20,000,000 dollai’H, aiid a j)aid-up capital of 5,000,000 dollars. Branches 
havci ijcoij cstaMihlicd tliroughout the Far East. 

Tin; rekill" Bankers’ Assnciatiori was estafdishod in October, 1917, by 8 
banks. It oMtered into possession of its headquarters in Pekin" on January 
1, 1921, Tiie object of the Association which now embraces all the principal 
native banks, is to encourage public enterprise in the banking community. 
The membt-r banks have gradually formed themselves— albeit very loosely — 
into a Lending Group, or Consortium. Up to the end of 1921 they had 
negotiated two loans witli the Government : the Six Million Dollar Car Loan 
(January 15, 1921), and the Shanghai Mint Loan (March 3, 1921), of 
2, 500, too tlollais. 

On Janjj^ary 18, 1921, Great Britain, the United States, Japan, and Franco 
formally notitie<l China <»f the formation of a new International Banking 
Consortium, but tlic Chinese (.overnment has so far withheld recognition. 

Post Oltiee savings banka at 11 distiict bead offices were opened on 
July 1, 1919. During the year 1920 649,497 dollars were deposited by 
7,075 depositors. The total number of .savings banks at the end of 1920 
was 219, but remarkablo progress was made in 1921, and there are now 
neaily 400. J'lie total deposits up to December 31, 1920, amounted to 
1,286*^655 dollais, aiul 049,497 dollars were withdrawn. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

Mokky. 

The currency of China is on a silver basis, and consists of taels, dollars, 
cop}>er cash, and bank notes. Tlie t(iel is really a weight of silvei (about an 
ounce) of a certain degree of fineness. Theoretically it is divided into 10 mace ; 
1 mace 10 camiarcetis ; and 1 mndarcen ~ 10 cash. The tael varies in 
dillerciit i)art8 of tlie country, the principal tael.s bring (1) the haikivan or 
customs tael (in 1920 it was equal in value to 81 ), (2) the K'up ing or 
treasury tael^ (3) the Tsaoping or Shanghai tael, and (4) the Canton tael. A 
tael may he worth from 800 to 1,800 cash. Dillerent taels are in use in every 
province in the country. 

There is un[)aralleled currency confusion. It is recognised by the Chinese 
Government that currency reform is the most pres.sing need of the country. 
In the treaty of September 5, 1902, China agreed with Great Britain to 
take the nece.ssary steps to provide a uniform national coinage which should 
be legal tender for all purposes throughout the Empire, and an Imperial 
Decree was issued in October 1908, coinuiaiiding the introduction of a 
uniform tael currency, of which the unit must bo a silver tael coin of 
'98 tomdi weighing 1 K'up’ing or Treasury-scale tael or ounce. This decree 
was cancollecl by a further decree of May 25, 1910, establishing the silver 
dollar (yuan) of '90 toimh and weighing *72 Treasury- weight tael as the unit of 
currency. The touch and weight of the silver subsidiary coins (SOc., 20c., 25c., 
and 10c.) were also delinitely spcciUed, wliile provision was made for fuither 
subsidiary coins (5r. nickel, 2c., Ic., ^c., and copper) of touch and weight 
to be laid down later. The minting of these silver cpiiis has begun, but 
as they are at a di.s( oant in every province other than the one i » which they 
, arc minted, confusion ha.s been rendered more confonndt d. There are ten 
ditferent varieties of dollars in circulation. Although the law of May, 1910, 
was intended to bring the provincial mints under tlie control of the Central 
Government, the Governors have elfected serious depreciation of silver and 
copper money by their indiscriminate minting of subsidiary coins. 

The K’up'ing tael weighs 575, *642039 grains, somewhat less than the 
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Haikwan tael, which weighs 581 *47 grains. A decree for uniform weicrhts and 
measures was issued on Oct. 9, 1907, whereby the K’up’ing or Treasury S(!ale 
was made the standard weii-ht. 

The standaidisation of the dollar is now beiner taken in hand. The 
Peking Bankers’ Asso«‘iation, wlii< h might be n-garded as tiie unoflioial 
fiduciary alviser to the Government, loaned the Goverjjinont 2,500,000 
dollars on March 3, 1921, with the object of erecting and equi})pit!g an 
indep^Muh nt mint to coin a standard dollar. Tlie e^tal)iishinent of the mint 
is in the hands ot th" Chinese bankers until sndi time th*" Govr^rninent 
redeems the notes it issued as seeuvity h>r the loan. The Slninghai mint 
w^oiild seem to foreshadow the entire abolition of the tael as a unit of 
currency and the substitution of a uniform (diinese silver dollar^ \vhi<di will 
he ciirreney throughout Chifwa. It is also designed to force the provincial 
mints to raise tlie standard of coinage. 


Weiofit. 


1 0 SsH 

. = 1 

IJu. 

10 T7n . 

. = 1 

JTa.o. 

1 0 Hao . 

. = 1 

Li (nominal cash). 

10 Li 

. rr: 1 

FH (Candareeii). 

10 PH . 

. = 1 

Gh'ien (Mace). 

10 Gh^icn . 

. 1 

Liang (’Fael) = 1 J oz. avoirdupois by treaty. 

1 6 Liang . 

. = 1 

Chin (Catty) = 1 ^ lbs. ,, ,, 

100 Chin . 

. 1 

(Ibcul) = 133^ lbs. ,, ,, 



Caiwoitt. 

10 Ko 

. == 1 

Sheng. 

10 Sheng . 

. 1 

Ton (holding from 6 J to 10 Kin of rice and mea 


suring from 1*13 to 1*63 gallon). Commodities, 
even licpiids, such as oil, s[»irits, &c., are com- 
monly bought and sold by weight. 


10 Fni 
10 Ts'vn . 
10 CKih . 
1 Li 


Lencjth. 

= 1 Ts'uv (iucli). 

— 1 Ch'Oi (foot) = 14*1 English inches by treaty. 
= 1 Chang — 2 fatbom.s 
”a])j)roximately one-third of a mile. 


In the tariff settled by treaty between Great Britain and China, the Ch'ih 
of 14tV English iriche.s ha.s been a<lopted as the legal standard. The 
standards of weight and length vary all over the Republic, the Ch*ih, for 
example, ranging from 9 to 16 English inches, and the Chang ( = 10 Ch'ih) 
in pro])ortion ; but at the treaty ports the use of the foreign treaty standard 
of CJiih and Chang is becoming common. 


Diplomatic Representatives. 

4. Of Ctitna in Great Britain. 

Envoy and Minister . — Vi Kyuin Wellington Koo. Appointed Sept. 29, 
1920. 

Counsellors of Chao Hsin Chu and Sir John Me heavy Browm, 

C.M.G. 

Second Secretary. — Wei -Cheng Chen. 

Third Secretaries. — Tsu Lieh Sun and Ting Hsu. 
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Yiing-CliiDg Yang and Kenyon Vanlee Dzung. 

Naval Co rum an del* Chen Sliao-Kwan, D.S.O. (absent). 

ClaincdlJor. — Vu -Cliuaii Tsao. 

Consul-General in London . — Tsang Woohiian (1922). 

2. Of Great Britain in China. 

Envoy and Minister . — Sir James William Ronald IVlacleay, K.C.M.G. 
Appointed September 4, 1922. » 

Counsellor of LeqaUon .- — K 11. Clive, C.M.G. 

Hecre.tarvs. — G. E. Hubbard and J. B. Carson, M.C. 

Naval At! ache . — Captain H. M. t'olvin, R. N., C.B.E. 

Milifa}M:j Altai h(-.. — Lt.-Col. IL lb II. Orpen-l\almer, C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Commercial Counsclloi. — H. H Fox, C.M.G. (at Shanghai). 

Conimercial Sexrctarii. — II. J. Brett. 

Judge — His Honour Skinner Turner (at Shanghai). 

There are British Consular representatives at Peking, Amoy, Canton 
(C.G.), Changsha, Chefoo, Cheng-tu (C.G.), Chinkiang, Chung-king, Foo- 
chow, Hang-chow, Hankow (C.G. ), Harhin, Ichang, Kiukiang, Kiiingchow, 
Mukden .(C.G.), Newrdiwang, Nanking, Shanghai (C.G.), Swatow, Teng- 
Yueh, Tien-tsin (O.G.), Wuehow, Wuhu, Yunnan-fu (C.G.), Ningpo, 
Kashgar (C.G.), Tsinanfu, and Tsingtao. 


Chinese Outer Territories. 

Manchuria. 

Manchuria, lying between the province of Chihli and the Amur river, 
and extending from the Hiiigan mountains eastwards to Korea and the 
Ussuri river, has an area of al^out «363,G10 square miles and a population 
probably of about 20,000,000, but variously estimated at from 5,7.00.000 to 
29,400,000. It condsts of 3 provinces, Slieng-King or Feng-tien (area, 
56,000 .s<|. miles; pop. 10,31 2,241 ). capital Mukden; Kirin (105,000 sq. miles; 
pop. 6,000,000), capital Kirin ; and Heilung-<*hiang or the Amur province 
(203,000 sq. miles : pop. 1,500,000) with Tsitsihar (Htdlung H^icn) (popu- 
lation 30,000) for its capital. The sysh-m of government of each of the three 
provinces is exactly the same as that of the ju ovinces in China Proper. They 
are ruled by governors ajqiointed by the Chinese Gov»-rnment. The population 
given above for Fengticn jirovinces is from an ollicinl Chinese statement of 
November, 1908, which also givu*s the agricultural po])ulation as 2,.520,146, 
and the cultivated area as 4,333,333 acres, but these iigures must be taken 
with reserve. The chief towns are Mukden, the capital, with about 158,132. 
inhabitants; Newchwang (82,100) standing about 30 miles up the Liao 
river, at the mouth of wYiich is the port of Ying-k’ou (60,000) often called 
Newchwang. Besi«lGs Newchwang, Mukden, An-tung (57,699), Tatung-kou, 
Tiehling (28,492 , Tungchiangtzu (7,299), and Fakuineu, (19,432) are open 
to commerce. Other important towns are Hsiii-min-fu (20,000), Liao-yang 
^(40,000), Feng-hwang-chciig (25,000), and 'raonanfu, a town rapidly risen 
to importance, on the border of Eastern Mongolia. In Kirin province is 
the town of Chang-chun (Kwangebengtze), with 80,000 inhabitants. It is 
propo.«^ed to establish a nniver.sity in Manekuria. 

There is no longer a Manchii population in Manchuria. A few scattered 
communities alone remain. Withiij^ quite recent years Manchuria has been 
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colonised by Chinese from the Northern Provinces of China and the 
immigration still continues by road and sea. Owing to the enormous 
development of the soya-bean iii^iustrv (cultivated on some 5,000,000 acres) 
and the improved railway facilities, Manchuria has grown more rapidly in 
wealth than any other part of China. Manchuria is primarily an agri- 
cultural Country, its soil is one of the richest in the wnrld. In 1921 it 
was estimated by the Dairen Chamber of Comnieice that 22,744 5o5 acres of 
land were cultivated by 19,461,100 people. Beans, millet, wheat and rice 
are the principal crops. The wheat yield* of Manchuria is in the region of 
seven to eight million ])iciils annually, but as the cultivation of wliuat is 
ideally suited to the agricultural comlitions, the potentialities are enormous. 
Formerly the yield was all exported, hut of late yi^ars the Hour industry lias 
been growing with the increase in the wheat production. The Russians first 
introduced Hour milling into the country, and tliey were quickly followed by 
the Japanese ami Ohine.se. There are now some 50 mills in Manchutia, 
which turn out about 15,000,000 sacks annually. Extensive forests also 
abound. The soil of certain districts - especially in the vicinity of Mukden 
and Harbin — is suitable for beet growing, and the industry is slouly 
developing. Manchuria is rich in inineraLs, such as coal, iron, gold, silver, 
lead and asbestos. 

The Russian lease of Port Arthur and Talien-wan (called Dalny by 
the Russians and Dairen by the Japanese), and the southern extremity 
of the Liao-tung peninsula and the South Manchuria Railway were 
transferred to Japan by the Poitsinonth Peace Conference, Sejdembcr 5, 
1905. On December 22, 1905, China gave official recognition to this 
transfer and granted Japan the right to extend the railway from Mukden 
to Antung at the mouth of the Yalu river, where it connects with the 
Korean railway. In 1912 a branch line (78 miles) from Changchun, the 
northern terminus of the Japane.se South Manchuria Kaiiway to Kirin, 
constructed by joint Japanese and < ’hinese enterprise, was opened to traffic. 
The total length of the South Manchuria Railway is 693 miles (Dairen 
to Changchun, main line, 438 miles ; branch to Port Arthur, 29 miles ; 
branch to Newchwang, 14 miles; Fu.sliun coal mines, 31 miles ; branch to 
Yentai, 10 miles ; aud Mukden to Antung, 171 miles). On August I, 1917, 
the whole of the railway system of Korea (some 1000 miles in length) passed 
under the management of the South Manchuria Railway, giving the latter 
a through line under its own management from Phisan, the Korean port 
nearest Ja])an, to Changchun, where connection with the railway system to 
Harbin and thence to Petrograd is effecte*!. Besides the South Manchuria 
Railway, Manchuria is traversed by the Chinese Eastern Railway and the 
Chinese Government Railways. The Japanese have 215 post offices and the 
Chinese 335. Telegraph and telephone systems are as follows : Telegraphs, 
length of lines, 617 miles; length of wires, 6,372 miles. Telephones, length 
of lines, 1,116 miles ; length of wires, 38,538 miles. 

In 1921, the direct foreign imports of Manchuria amounted to 136,926,411 
haikwrin taels, and the direct foreign exports to 196,820,680 haikwan taels. 
Vessels entered and cleared at Dairen in 1921, 4,592 of 6,328,734 tons. 


Tibet. 

Tibet, extending from the Pamir region eastwards between the Himalaya 
and Kvven-liin mountains to tl« frontiers of China, has an area of 463,200 
square miles with a population estimated at between 1,500,000 and 6,000,000„ 
Probably 2,000,000 is near the mark. The only census ever taken was by 
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the Chinese in 1737 and showed a population of 316,300 lamas (monks) 
and 635,950 laity. Lhasa, the capital, has from 15,000 to 20,000 inhabi- 
tants. The country being bleak and mountainous and strangers having been 
jealously excluded, "wide regions are still unexplored. 

Ohine.se authority was in the oast re]»reNented by two Amhans who l»ad 
charge, resjx'ctividy, of foreign and military alfairs. There were three 
Chinc.'^e coininandants of troo]»8 at Idmsa, Sh'gatse, and Dingri where the 
permanent military force of about 4,600, provided by China, were mostly 
quartered. There were a few Other Cliiiiese oth<‘ials, but the civil and 
religious administration of the C'uintry was left almost entirely to Tibetans. 
The he.’id of ilie government is the Dalai Lama, who resides at the Po-ta-la 
{or jialace) m ar Lhasa. Ho acts through a minister or regent appointed 
from among tiie chief Tibt*tan Lamas ana assisted by live ministera. Eatly 
in 1908 the territory of Western Sz-chuen and the adjoining territory of 
Eastein Tibet were united ii>to a new “special administrative area,” Hsi-Kan, 
with Batang, re-named BHanfu, as capital. 

The prevailing religion is Lamaisin, a corrupt form of Buddhism, but 
along with it there exists the Bon, or Shamanistic, faith. In some places 
agrie.ulture is carried on, barley and oilier cereals as well as pulse and 
vegetables being grown. In some favoured regions fniits, including jieacbes 
and even grapes, are produced. In other places the pursuits are pastoral, 
the domestic animals being sheep and yak (often cro.ssed with Indian cattle), 
while in somn regions there are bulfaloc.s, pigs, and camels. Wool-.spinning, 
weaving, and knitting are common, and there are many hands skilful in 
making images ami other decorations for religious editicea. The chief 
minerals worked are gold, borax, and salt. There is a large trade with 
China and coiisidorablo traffic acro.ss the Indian frontier. 

The trade between India ami Tibet has to be carried through lofty passes 
between 14,000 and 18,000 feet high, nmst of which are practically impass- 
able during seasons of heavy rain and snow. Sheep and also ciosses between 
yaks and ordinary cattle are used as beasts of burtlen. The most important 
route into Fibet from India is from Siliguri, near Darjctding in northern 
Bengal, and across the small Frontier Slate of Sikkim to Gyantse and 
Yatung in Tibet, the two leading trade marts authoiisfd by the existing 
Convention. The other chief means of access to Tibet are from Alinora in 
the norti ern part of the United ProvincevS, and from Simla over the Simla- 
Tibet road to Gartok in wesieim Tibet, whicli is at al out 14,200 feet elevation 
above the sea From Alinova to Gaitok the direction is almost due n'*rth, 
and troni Simla to Gartok is almost due east. 'I’he trade between India and 
Tibet WHS MS follows : — 


- 

I 191S-19 

191S-20 

1 1920-21 

1 1921-22 


£ 

£ 


i ^ 

Imports into India'* 

4H0,000 

438,000 

! 313.4C0 

' 2 : 11,100 

Ex]>on$ to Tibet * 

150 OOO 

214.000 

G18 200 

1 551,300 


1 Mainly raw wool. * Largely cotton piece goods. 


For the removal of hindrances to the Indian tiade a treaty was 
made with China in 1890, supplemented by a second treaty in 1893, 
but the hindrance.'^ still remained. Consequently, in 1904, the Indian 
Government sent a mission with an escort to arrange matters directly with 
the Tibetan Government. The mission mpt with a good deal of armed 
pppositioi), but at length, on September 7, a convention was executed at 
^he convention provides for the re.erection of boundary ^lonos 
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(alluding to former pastoral disputes) on the Sikkim frontier ; for marts at 
Yatung, Gyangtze, and Gartok for Tibetan and British merchauts ; for the 
demolition of forts on the trade routes ; for a Tibetan commisdoner to confer 
with Britisli officials for the alteration of the objectionable features of the 
treaty of 1893; for the aottlement «»f an eqiiitalile customs tariff; for tlie 
repair of the passes and tlie appoiritnient of Tibetan and British officials 
at the trade marts, China paid an indeiniiity of 2,500,000 rupees 
(166,666/.), and the evacii.-.tion f the Chum I i valley hy the British 
began iu Fehruarv, 1908. Furiher, *00 Tibttau territory may be 
.sold, leased or mortgaged to any foreign Power, nor may Tibetan affairs, or 
Tibetan piiblie works, l)e subject to foreign management or interference without 
the consent of the British. The adiiesion of China to tliia convention was 
secured by an agreement signed at Peking on April 27, 190o. •Under the 
Convention of August 31, 1907, Great Britain atid Russia sgree not to enter 
into negotiation with Til>ct except thronifh the Chinese Government, nor 
to send representatives to Bha.sa. But this engagement does not affect the 
provisions of the British-Til)»'tan convention of September 7, 1904, ratified 
by China in 1906. Negotiations were he.gnn at Siuda in Sept. 1907, for the 
conclusion of Trade Regulations hi4ween India and Tibet, and were brought 
to a satisfactory conclusion in April, 1908. 

The Revolution in China in 1911 was not without its effect on the 
Tibetans, who expelled the Chinese garrison. Subsequently an expedition 
was dis[»atehed from Szechuan and Yunnan, hut (^reat Britain protested and 
caused its withdrawal. In August, 1912, the British Minister in Peking 
pre.sented a memorandum to the Chinese Government outlining tlie attitude 
of the ilritish Government towards the Tibetan ipicstion. It lield that the 
re*cstahlishinent of Chinese authority would constitute a violation of the 
Anglo*Chine>e Treaty of 1906. Chinese .suzerainty only was recognised, 
and Great Britain could not consent to the assertion of ( hinesc 
sovereignty over a state enjoying independent treaty relations with her. 
Ultimately a Tripartite ('onfcronce was f»pcned at Simla in October, 1913, 
The Tibetan prof> 0 '^als included the independence of Tibet, the re]uidiatiou 
ot the Auglo Chinese (Vuivention of 1906, and boundary rectifications ; 
(diina insisted ujion Tibet being an integral of Chinese territory, China 
euL'agiug not to convert Tibet into a province, and asking Britain to give 
an undertaking not to annex 'Piber, nor any portion ol it. Britain suggested 
the creation of an Inner and Outer Tibet, the former being autonomous, and 
the latter under ( hiuese c ntrol. China declined to accept this arrangement, 
and the Coiifer«*nce was dissolved without accomplishing anything. Since 
then the British Government has more than once ofFereil to renew negotia- 
tions with the Chinese Government, but the latter lias up to the present 
declined to do so. 

Sin'Kiaug, or the New Dominion, consists of Chinese Turkestan, Knlja, 
and Kashgaria, and comprises all Chinese dependencies lying betw’cen 
Mongolia on tlie north and 'fibet on the soirth. It is now regarded as 
a separate province, its Civil Governor reshiing at Hi, the capital. Its 
area is estimated at about 550,340 square miles and population at about 
1,200,000 The ftihahitants are of various races, known as Turki 
(Kashgari, Kalinuk, Khirghiz, Taranchi, etc ), mostly Mohammedan and 
Chinese, who have of recent years greatly increased in nnrnhers. Tht^ 
chief towns are Hi, Kashgar, Yarkand, Khotan, and Aksii. The country 
ia administered under Chine^ officials, residing at Hi, the sub- 
ordinates being usually natives of the country. In regions about the 
Kashgar and yivers the soil is fertile, irrigation is practised, 
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and cereals, fruits and vegetables are grown. Other productions of the 
country are wool, cotton, and silk. Jade is worked, and in some districts 
gold is found. The whole territory is yearly increasing in population 
and prosperity. 

British Cons'fl-(h:neraJ at Kashgar^ — Clarniont Pcrcival Skrine (appointed 
January 1922). 


Mongolia. 

The vast and indefinite tract of country called Mongolia stretches 
from the Kinghan mountains on the east to the Tarbagatai mountains on 
the west,* being intersected towards its western end by the Altai 
mountains and the Irtish river. On the north it is bounded by Siberia 
and on the south by the outer Kan-su and other regions which are united 
into Sin-Kiang. The area of Mongolia is about 1,367,600 square miles, and 
its population about 2,000,000. A wide tract in the heart of this region is 
occupied by the Desert of Gobi which extends south-westwards into Chinese 
Turkestnn. The inhabitants are nomadic Mongols and Kalmucks who range 
the desert with camels, horses, ami sheep. Even in fertile districts they are 
little given to agriculture. But of recent years there has been a great 
extension of Chinese immigration, and a large area of what was knnwii as 
Mongolia, extending fiom China proper and Mancluiria to the Gobi Desert, 
is now indistinguishable from Chinese territory. Chinese settlors are 
gradually invading the Gobi Desert. Irrigation alone is nc»*dod. The chief 
town or centre of population is Urga, 170 miles due south of Khiakta, 
a frontier ernjioriiim for tlie caravan trade carried on with China across the 
Gobi Desert, goods being easily transported t-> the Siberian frontier town of 
Kiakhta, which stands about 100 miles from the south end of Lake Baikal. 
Chief exports wore wool, skins and hides, furs, horns, &c. During the 
summer months a motor-car service for freight purposes crosses the Gobi 
desert, the journey between Kalgan and Urga occupying four days. It was 
inaugurated in 1917. 

Many gold mines are found in Outer Mongolia, but few are wmrked. 
There are also deposits of copper, silver, iron, ai.d tin. 

Shortly after the outbreak of the Chinese Revolution, Outer Mongolia 
declared its independence and proclaimed the Hutuktu (Living Buddha) as 
Emperor. Its autonomy was recognised by the Russian Government, and on 
November 8, 1912, a Convention and a Protocol were signed at Urga by 
the Russian Envoy and the Cabinet of the Hutuktu. By this Convention 
the Russian Government undertook to assist Mongolia to maintain the 
autonomous regime she had estahli.shed, to support her right to have a 
national army, and to admit neither the presence of Chinese troops on her 
soil nor the colonization by the Chine.se of her territory. The Mongolian 
Sovereign and Government will assure to Russian subjocts and Russian 
commerce as in the past the full enjoyment of their rights and privileges 
as cnum»*ratcd in the Protocol, and it is clearly understood that no otlier 
foreign subjects in Mongolia shall bo granted fuller rights than those accorded 
to Russian subjects. ^ 

On November 5, 1913, after prolonged negotiations, an agreement was 
reached in Peking between Russia and. China, whereby Russia recognised 
Outer Mongolia as part of Chinese Territory under Chinese suzer-runty, and 
China recognised the autonomy of Outer Mongolia. Both C'^untries agreed 
not to send troops to Outer Mongolia other than as consular or official guards, 
and not to colonise its territory. Autonomous Outer Mongolia is defined as 
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the territory formerly under the jurisdiction of the Chinese authorities at 
Kobdo, Uliasutai and Urga. Frontiers and other questions were settled 
at a tripartite conference between Mongolians, Chinese, and Russians, 
which was concluded in June, 1915. 

In October, 1913, a war loan of 2,000,000 roubles W'as granted to the 
Mongolian Government by Russia. The advance was secured on certain 
revenues from districts near Kobdo, where Russian tax-eo lectors had already 
begun operations. In December, 1914, a, Mongolian Bank was established. 
The capital has been fixed at 1,000,000 roubles, and the directorate of the 
bank is to be in Petrograd, with branches at Urga, Uliasutai, and Kobdo. 
Tlio Mongolian Government is to receive 15 per cent, of the net annual 
profits, and will possess the right to purchase the bank upon^the expiry 
of 50 years from the date of the commencement of o[)erations. 

In September, 1914, an agreement between Russia and the Urga Govern- 
ment was signed at Kiakhta with regard to railways in Mongolia. By the 
terms of the agreement Russia recognises the right of Mongolia to construct 
its own territorial railways, the plans for which are to be determined jointly 
by Russia and iMongolia. Russia is to lend its co-operation in finding capital 
for the railways. Mongolia engages to consult the Russian Government 
before granting any concession for domestic railways, so that the projected 
railways may not be “ prejudicial to Russian economic and strategic interests.'" 
On the same date a concession was granted by Mongolia to the Russian 
Administration of Posts and Telegraphs for the construction of a telegraph 
line from the boundary of Mondi in the Irkutsk district to the Mongolian 
towu of Uliasutai. 

With the overthrow of the RoinanolTs and the spread of Bolshevism the 
autonomy of Outer Mongolia availed little to protect the territory from the 
incurshms of the Rod forces. In November, 1919, the Urga Government 
petitioned Peking for the cancellation of its independence, and on 22nd of 
that month the Chinese Government formally declared null and void the 
Ru.sso-Chinese and Russo- Mongolian agreements, as ‘it was impossible to 
continue arrange men ts which had obviously lapsed owing lo the dissolution 
of the Ru'sian Km|dre, and whi. h were a constant invitation to unrest." On 
February 25, 1921, the Living Bmldha, or Hiituktu, was forced to declare 
the independeuce of Outer M ongolia by Barou Ungum von Sternberg, who had 
invaded the territory at the head of an anti-BoIshevist army. Ungern used 
Urga as the base of opurai ions against the Far Eastern Republic, who.se forces 
eventually routed his army. Ungern was captured and handed over to the 
Soviet authorities, who executed him on SeptenibHr 15. Soviet Russian 
troops remained in Urga and ad jacent territory after the overthrow of Ungern, 
and in the spring of 1921 a Mongolian National Government, which had 
been brought into existence on the Russo- Mongolian frontier whilst Ungern 
was in possession of the capital, assumed control of allairs. This gov^ernment 
is under the benevolent overlordship of Moscow. A Soviet Russian Mission 
is now (January 1923) in Peking prepared to negotiate with China about this 
and kindred questions. Inner Mongolia consists of tlireo special di.stricts 
or administrative areas, Jehol, Clialuir, and Suiyuan, each of which is 
governed by a TartJr-Geueral appointed by the Chinese Government. 

From March, 1915, Mongolia has a legal currency of its own. The 
Russian Government has granted to the Siberian Trading Bank the right t(5 
issue ill Mongolia money coined in the Russian mint. On one side of the 
coins the value is impressed ii^the Russian language and a corresponding 
impression in Mongolian is on the reverse side. For exchange purposes the 
money will bo equal to the Russian rouljje (par value, 2s, IJc?.). 
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Buddhist Lamaism is the prevalent form of religion, the Lamas having 
their residence at Urga and other centres. 


Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning China. 

1. China. 

OfFIOJAL PlTBLICATlONS. 

Blue Books re8])ftctint' til© affairs of China. London. Annual Cousulnr Uejtorts, 
ChiJiftv© Iini'Oiial Maritime Customs Beports. Sh.-mgliai. 

ilerialet’s China Traati<*s. Treaties, Ae., between Great Britain and Cliina, and be- 
tween China and Forei>;n Powers; and onlers in Cooncil, llules, l.'c^rnlations, Acts of 
Parliament, Decrees, A<-., atfecting British Interests in Cfiina, in fon e on January 1, 1908. 
3rd ed. 2 vols London, 100s. 

Official Doc ’ments Belatin;; to the War (for the j'car 1917). Pekin^^, 1918. 

Koekhill’s Treaties and Conventions with or concerning China and Korea, 1804-1904. 
Wasliington, 1904. 

Treaties between China and Foreigti States. 2 vols. 2nd edition, 1917. Chinese 
Maritime Customs, Shanghai. 

Second Preliminary Beport on the Statistics of Government Railwavs in China for the 
six months endi-ig December .31. 19ir>, and for the calendar year 1915. Peking, 1918. 
Annual Reports on the Working of the Chinese Post Office. Peking. 


Non-Official Publications. 

The China Year Book. (Woodhead A; Bell.) London. 7th year, 1921 -2. Tientsin, 

The China Mission Year Book. (The China Continuation Commiitee;. Shanghai. 
Annual. 

Tlio New China Review. No. 1. March, 1919. IIong-Kong. 

Th<» Olnneso Social and Political Scie nce Review. Peking. Quarterly. 

The New Atlas and Cim.iuercial Gazetteer. Dingle. Shanghai. 

The Kncyclopaedia Sinica. (Sa.nuel Couling) London, 1918. 

An official guide to Ka.stern Asia. Trans-continental connections between Europe an<l 
Asia. Vol. IV. China. Prepared by the liiiperia! lapanese Govern i ent Railways. 
Tokyo, 1915. 

Ai'iiold (J ), Commercial Handbook of China (official United States publication). 
Washington, U*20. 

Ban (M.J.), Tlie Foreign Relations of (!.Muna. New York, 1921, 

Bland (.1 O.P.). and Hackhouftr (K.), Cliinu under D e Fnijor.ss Dowager. London, 1911. 
— Recent Events and Pr'sent PoJicie.s in China. (B\ Bland). London, 1912. — Annals 
and Memoir.s of the Court of Pt*kiiig, London, 1914. — (Jhina. Jaj>an and Korea London, 1921. 

BorrliH ), The Now China London, 1912, 

Bvi’don (I ), Peking. An h storical and intimate desciiidion of it.s chief places of 
interest, Shanghai, 1922. 

.Broow/iaB (Marshall!, The Chinese Empire. 1907.--Islam in China. I910.—Atlas of 
China, London, 1917 

(Martha), Chinesiscl-e K’dtstiitten und Kultgebrauchc. Erlenbach, 1920, 

CantlleiJ.), and Joneit(C. 9.), Sun YatSen and the Awakening of (Niina. London, 1912. 

Charignon (A. J FI.), lies Gheinins de Fer Chinois. Paris. 1916. 

(Huaii chang), The Economic Principles of Confucius and liis School. London 
and New York, 1911. 

Cheng (S. G.), Modern China. Oxford, 1920. 

G/orfce(K. S.) and Sowerbp (A, 0.), Through Shftn-Kan. An Account of the Clark 
Expedition in North China, 1908-9 London. 1912. 

Clennel W. J.), The Historical Development of Religion in China. London, 1917. 

CoI«»ian, (F.), The Far East Unveiled. An Inner History of Events in Japan and 
China in the vear 1916, London, 1918. 

Colltne (W. K.), Mineral Enterprise in China. London, 1918. 

Cordier (IL), llistoire des Relations de la Chine avec les Puissances Occidentales 
(1860-1900). 2 vols. Paris, 1901-02. — Histoire Generate de la Chino. 4 vols. Paris, 1921. 
— l.a Chine, Paris, 1921. 

Dftwey (John), Letters from China and Japan. London, 1921. 

ZiipkiHMon ((L Lowes), Appearances. London,^ 1914.— An Essay on the Civilizatioi) 
of India. China, and Jai>an. London, 1914. 

Dingle(f!l. J ), Across China on foot. Bristol and London, 1911.— China’s Revolution 
1911-12. London, 1912. 
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COLOMBIA. 

(La Republica de Colombia.) 

Constitution and Government. 

Trk KopuMic oKJolouibia, which in colonial days was called ‘Vice-royalty 
ot‘ New draiiada,’ gained its independence ol Spain in 1819, and was 
otlicially constituted December 27, 1819. Soon after it formed with Vene- 
zuela and Kciiador the State of ‘Greater Colombia,’ which continued for 
about ton years. It then s})iit up into Venezuela, Ecuador, and the Republic 
of New Granada, on February ‘20, 1832. The Constitution of April 1, 1858, 
changed New (Jraii.ula into a confederation of eiglit States, under tlie name 
of Confederation Granadiiia. On September 20, 1861, the convention of 
Fiogota brought out the confederation under the new name of United 
States of New Granada, with nine States. On May 8, 1863, an imjnoved 
Constitution was formed, and the States took the name of the United States 
of Colombia. Tlie revolution of 1885 bioiight about another change, and 
the National Council of Bogota, composed of two delegates from each State, 
promulgated the Constiliitiou of August 4, 1886. The sovereignty of the 
States was abolished, ami they became simple ilepartments, with governors 
appointed by the President of the Republic, though they liave retained 
some of their old rights, such as the management of their own finances. 
At present there are 14 departments, 3 “ Iruendcncies,” and 6 commissaries. 

The legislative power rests with a Congress of two Houses, Tailed the 
Senate and the House of RepreseaBitives. Tlie Senate contains 34 Senators 
.elected indirectly by electiirs specially chosen for the purpose. The 
House of Representatives consists of 92 members elected by the people 
in 17 electoral circuinscriptiuns (one for every 50,000 of population). 
Senators are elected fur 4 years, Representatives lor 2 years. 

The President is elected by direct vote of the pcojilt' for a term of 4 yeais, 
and is not eligible for re-eiectiuii until 4 years afterwaids ; his salary is 
18,000 gold dollars per auniim. Congress elects, for a term of one year, two 
substitutes, one of whom, failing the President during a presidential term, 
tills the vacancy. 

President of the Republic . — General Pedro Nel Ospina. Elected February 
10, 1922. Holds olhce from August 7, 19‘2‘2, to August 7, 1926. Bora 
July ‘24, 1858. 

The ministries are those of the Interior, Foreign Affairs, Finance, 
Treasury, War, Public Instruction, Commerce and Agriculture, and Public 
Works. 
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Area and Population. 

The area of the Republic is estimated at about 440,846 square miles. 
It has a coastline of about 1,109 miles, of which 641 miles are on the 
Caribbean Sea and 468 miles on the Pacific Ocean. The area and population 
of the 14 departments, 3 intendencies and 6 commissaries were, according to 
the census of 1918 (October 14), as follows (the capitals in brackets) : — 


Census Population, 1918 



Area 






sq. miles 







Males 

Females 

Indians 

Total 

Departments, 





' ' ■ *' 

Antioquia (Medellin). 

22,752 

396,780 

426,446 



823,226 

Athlntico (Barranquilla) 

1,008 

64,064 

71,728 

— 

135,792 

Bolivar (Cartagena) 

22,320 

216,513 

240,598 

— 

457,111 

Boyacd (Tunja) 

16,460 

3X1,300 

342,567 

3,300 

667,167 

Caldas (Manizales) . 

7, .360 

216,041 

212,096 

— 

428,137 

Cauca (PopayAn) 

20,403 

116,182 

122,109 

4S8 

238,779 

Cundinamarca (Bogota) . 

8,046 

386,276 

425,760 

— 

812,036 

Huila (Neiva) .... 

8,100 

74,186 

109,161 

— 

183,387 

Magdalena (Santa Marta) 

19,080 

108,289 

103,106 

— 

211,395 

Nariflo (Pasto). 

0,360 

167,798 

172,067 

— 

340,765 

Santander Norte (Cilcnta) 

6,255 

117,275 

1 121,960 

— 

289,23.5 

Santander Sur (Bucaramanga) 

17,865 

212,642 

226,319 

— 

439,161 

Toliina (Il:)agit6) 

10,080 

162,007 

166,805 

— 

828,812 

Valle (Cali) . . . . ; 

S,807 

132,785 

138,846 

— 

271,633 

Intendencies. 



1 



Cl)oe6 (Quibdd) ' . . . 1 

68,127 

36,026 

36,860 

18,480 , 

91,386 

Meta ( Villavicencio) . . , 

— 

6,473 

5,198 i 

22,400 

1 34,071 

San Andrea y Provide ncia , i 


2,966 

2,987 

— 

5,963 

Commiasaries. ' 






Arauca (Arauca) 


3,GI3 

3,237 

660 

7,510 

Caqueta (Plorencia) 

— 

2,963 

2,391 

68,900 

74,254 

Goajira (San Antonio) 

— 

10,591 

12,061 

— 1 

22,652 

Putumayo (Mocoa) . 

— 

3,665 

3,505 

33,600 i 

40, UO 

Vaup^s (Calamar) 

— 

477 

278 

5,600 1 

6,355 

Yichada (Vicliada) . 


286 

1 254 

5,000 ; 

5,540 

Grand Total . . . • 

440,846 j 

2,749,398 

2,947,2.51 

158,428 i 

5,865,077 


On December 4 , 1903, Panama asserted its independence and was formed into 
a separate Republic. On April 6, 1914, Colombia signed a treaty with the 
United States, at Bogota, agreeing to recognise the independence of Panama and 
receiving in return 25 million dollars (5 millions sterling) and certain rights 
in the Panama Canal zone. This Treaty was ratified by the United States 
Senate on April 20, 1921, and by the Colombian Congress on December 24, 
1921. (See Introduction of Tub Statesman's Year-Book, 1915.) Most 
of the boundary line with Brazil is still undefined, and there are frontier 
difficulties with Peru. With Ecuador a boundary treaty was signed in 1917. 
The old frontier difference with Venezuela was settled by the Swiss Federal 
Council in 1922. * 

The capital, Bogota (census population on July 15, 1918, 143,994 ; esti- 
mated population in 1921, 160,000), lies 8,600 feet above the sea. The 
chief commercial towns are Barranquilla (64,543), connected with the coast 
at Puerto Colombia by 17 miles o/ railway ; Manizales (43,203) ; Cartagena 
(61,382) ; Medellin (79,146), a mining centre; Cali (46,825) ; Bucaramanga 
(24,919) ; Cdcuta (29,490), the last two being coffee centres. 
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fieligion and Instruction. 

The religion of the nation is Roman Catholicism. There are 4 Catholic 
archbishops, viz. of Bogotd, Cartagena, Medellin, and Popayan, the first 
having 4 suffragans and the other three 2 a-piece. One of the suffragan sees 
is Panama, belonging to ecclesiastical province of Cartagena, and now also to 
the Republic of Panama. Other forms of religion being permitted, so long 
as their exercise is ‘ not contrary to Christian morals nor to the law.' 

There is a Ministry of Public liistmction which has the supreme direction 
of education throughout the Republic. Education is divided into primary, 
secondary, professional, artistic and industrial. In 1920 there wore 5,317 
primary schools with 337,315 pupils. In 1920 there were 73 secondary 
schools with 7,305 pupils ; 28 professional schools with 2,784 pupils, and 
35 art and trade schools with 1,606 pupils. There were also 27 normal 
schools with 1,231 pupils. The oldest University is that of Bogotd (founded 
1572). This and the School of Mines at Medellin are national institutions. 
The other Universities are departmental. They are the Universities 
of Antio(piia at Medellin (founded 1822), witli 738* students in 1922, of 
Cartagena, of Popayan, and of Pasto. In 1917 these together had 2,488 
students. For the working class there are many schools of arts and trades 
directed by the Salesian Fathers. There are other schools or colleges open 
under religious orders, and, the school of fine arts has been reopened. 
Primary education is gratuitous but not compulsory. In 1921 the State 
spent 1,812,115 X)esos on education. 

The Republic possesses a national library, museum, and observatory 
at Bogotd. 


Finance. 


Revenue and expenditure for 6 years in gold pesos : — 


Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1 Year 

Revenue 

1 Eitpeiidlture 

\Ws 1 

1919 ! 

13,859,30:) 

12,‘2t)0,143 

34,394,595 

19,C47,G59 

19,089,574 

34,235,862 

1 1920 I 

1 1921 ! 

1922 1 1 

:'9,526,313 

27,495,500 

23,903,580 

29,095,461 

33,256,109 

28,211,822 


1 Estimates. 


The budget estimates for the year ending December 31, 1921, were as 


follows; — 

Revenue j 

Gold Pesos ! 

Expenditure 

Gold Pe.sos 

Emerald Mines of Muzo i 

1,000,000 

Ministry of Interior 

9,219,745 

l8aU Tax 

1,100,000 i. 

Ministry of Porciiir 

Railways 

Telegraphs 

600,000 ' 

A Hairs 

793,145 

1,286,000 ' 

Ministry of Finance 

1,959,9.41 

Customs 

14,000,000 j 

Ministry of War 

4,290,915 

Consular Dues 

1,200,000 

Public instruction 

1,812,115 

Stamps .... 

1,150,000 

Nat ional Debt Serv'ce . 

; 6,530,429 

Consumers’ Tax . 

1,020,000 

Public Works 

6,^03,943 

Total (inclutling all 
revenues) . 1 

27,495.500 ; 

Agriculture & Commeice 

To tal . 

1,845,886 

33,256,109 


The external debt on April 1, 1921, amounted to 4,048,540Z., made up 
mainly as follows Consolidated external debt of 1896 (1,565,600L) ; five 
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par cent Government bonds of 1906, specially secured on the Bogota-Sabana 
Railway (258,560Z.), six per cent, external gold loan of 1911 (267,740^. )♦ six 
per cent, external debt of 1913 (1,300,940^.), Puerto Wilches Railway 
Bonds (428,580/.) and Perier loan of 1913 (169,000/.). 

The consolidated internal debt on June 1, 1921, was 2,848,260 gold 
pesos, and the floating debt 11,104,428 pesos. 


Defencet 

Military service is compulsory, from 1 to years. The permanent army 
consists of 3 divisions of 2 brigades of 2 regiments of infantry ; total 12 
infan tiy regiments ; 1 cavalry regiment of 4 squadrons ; 1 artillery section ; 
1 engineer battalion ; 1 transport battalion of 3, companies. The peace 
effective is about 6,000. In war time every fit Colomoian is compelled to 
serve, and the war effective is about 50,000. The infantry are armed with 
rifles of the improved Remington pattern, with the French Gras rifle, and 
with the 88 pattern Mauser. 

Colombia has 3 gunlioats, 2 coastal guards, 2 river gunboats, and 3 
modern Jarrow -armed launches. 


Production and Industry. 

Only a small section of the country is under cultivation. Much 
of the soil is fertile, but of no present value, from want of means of 
communication and transport. Coffee is the staple product ; exports 1921, 
140,708 tons, valued at 41,945,000 pesos. Tobacco is also grown ; cotton 
is produced in Magdalena, Bolivar, Antioquia and Santander, and is be- 
ginning to bo cultivated in Boyaca, Tolima, and Cundinamarca. Colton 
area in 1918, 24,000 acres; production 2,750,000 lbs. Cocoa, sugar, 
vegetable ivory, tagua (or vegetable ivory nut), and dyewoods are 
produced, besides wheat, maize, plantains, &c. Banana cultivation is 
extending, and near Santa Marta a large amount of capital is invested 
in this indu.stry. The rubber tree grows wild, and its cultivation has 
begun. Tolu balsam is cultivated, and copaiba trees are tapped but 
are not cultivated. Dye and cedar woods are abundant on the Magdalena 
river, but little or no wood of any sort is exported. The Panama hat 
industry is making great strides; some 86 per cent, of the hats manu- 
factured are sent to the United States. The total number of factories in 
Colombia in 1915 was 121, in which 12,406,000 dollars were invested. The 
principal manufacturing centres are Bogota, Medellin, Barranquilla, and 
Cartagena. 

The country may be divided inti five sections : — (1) The Caribbean 
coast country is tropical, little agriculture is engaged in (except the raising 
of bananas in Santa Marta) but some cotton, sugar, and tobacco is grown. 
The region is good cattle country. (2) The Department of Antioquia is 
mountainous, the climate tropical and temperate, according to altitude. 
This is an important coffee and cattle country, and the centre of the gold- 
mining industry. (3) The central plateau (Bogota) has a temperate climate, 
the altitude being 8,000 feet. Agriculture and cattle raising are well suited^ 
to this region, and the coffee production is very large. (4) The Pacific coast* 
section is mountainous, tropical and temperate according to altitude. It 
includes the Cauca River valley, especially adapted to agriculture and cattle 
raising. Among the products of the region are cacao, cattle, coffee, gold, and 
platinum. (6) The eastern section embyices the territory between the Mag- 

3 F 2 
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dalena River and the Venezuelan border and north of the Bogota Plateau, it 
is mountainous, tropical, and heavily wooded. Its principal product is coffee. 

Colombia is rich in minerals, and gold is found in all the de]>artments. 
The mines are in Antioquia, Cauca, Bolivar, Tolima, and Narino. The 
number of gold mines known in Colombia is as follows : Antioquia 
12,181, Narino 2,452, Caldas 2,610, Tolima 502, Cauca 641. Other 
minerals, more or less worked, are copper, lead, mercury, cinnabar 
(14 mines), manganese (7 mines), emeralds (32 mines), and platinum (first 
discovered in Colombia in 1735), which is found in abundance in the alluvial 
deposits of the Choco River and in the basins of the San Juan and Condoto 
Rivers. The emerald mines of-Muzo and Ooscuez belong to the Government. 
No statistics of their output are published, but they are said to yield 1,000,000 
pesos worth of atones per annum. Nearly all the emeralds mined to-day 
come from Colombia. The Pradera iron w’orks north-east of Bogota have a 
capacity of 30 tons of pig iron daily, and manufacture wrought iron, 
sugar mills, castings, Ac. In the immediate neighbourhood of the works 
are coal, iron, limestone, sand, manganese, and fireclay deposits, which 
render the locality highly favourable for the development of metallurgical 
industries. The salt mines at Zipaquirk, north of Bogota, are a government 
monopoly and a great source of revenue, supplying most of the interior 
departments. The maritime departments use sea salt evaporated at the 
numerous natural salt pans along the coast. In several of the departments 
there arc extensive deposits of coal and petroleum. On the coasts there are 
valuable pearl fisheries which the Government desires to concede for a term 
of years. 


Commerce. 

Imports and exports for 6 years ; — 


Year 

Imports 1 

Exports 

Year | 

1 Imports 

1 Exports 


' j. 

£ 

1 

a 


19l() 

6,7S4,5u5 ; 

6,330, 85 !» 

1919 j 

7,729,170 j 

15,805,851 

1917 

4,922,380 1 

6,378,534 

1920 

, 18,846,054 

14,074,349 

1918 

3,406,800 1 

1 

7,546,712 

1921 1 

6,611,386 

8,389,010 


Trade by principal countries for 2 years in pesos gold ; — 


Imports 

1918 

1917 

Exports 

1918 

1917 

United btatea 
United Kingdom . 
Spain 

France . 

Italy .... 

12,497,77 

5,934,635 

1,121,490 

697,472 

482,181 

13,096,193 
i 6,645,697 
1,187,684 
759,909 
398,033 

, United States 
United Kingdont 

1 Panama 

Prance . 

; Italy 

31,134,004 
284,727 1 
1,649,769 1 
778,863 
21,443 

31,094,134 

560,646 

1,053.581 

614,480 

17,469 


The principal articles of export (1921) were, in gold pesos: — Coffee, 
,41,945,052; hides, 975,851; bananas, 2,215,369; gold, 123,681 ; silver, 
57,983 ; ]>latinnm, 3,505,990. 

About 67 per cent, of the coffee exported from Colombia goes to the 
United States ; cotton to Liverpool or Havre. The chief imports are food- 
stuffs (3,693,851 pesos in 1919), drugs (2,099,410 pesos in 1919), metals 
(8,664,176 pesos in 1919), and cott<?n goods (16,377,404 pesos in 1919), 
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The customs revenues in 1920 amounted to 17,478,955 pesos, as com- 
pared with 5,832,816 pesos in 1918. 

Total trade between United Kingdom and Colombia for 5 years : — 


~ j 1^1 1010 

1020 

1021 

1022 

1 ■ .£ 

£ 

£ 


Imports from Colombia into U.K. I 41,700 i 581,001 

2,688,661 

2,788,88(5 

1,080,483 

Exports to Colombia from U. K. . j 1,107,300 ; 1,834, If.O 

6,180,011 

1.401,004 

‘2 •>08,492 


Shipping and Commanications. 

At Cartagena in 1918 there entered 263 vessels of 428,625 tons. Of 
these, 110 of 320,971 tons were American, and 26 of 66,242 tons Biitish. 

In Colombia there are 15 lines of railway (10 national, and 5 British 
companies), with a total length (1920) of 891 miles. Of the total, 466 miles 
have a gauge of 3 ft. ; the rest a metre gauge. The roads of Colombia are 
generally simple mule tracks, but the Government continues to improve the 
main roads, which can be used now by automobiles. There are many cart 
roads besides. Much of the inland traffic is by river, and the work of clearing 
and canalising the lower and upper Magdalena is being carried on. That 
river is navigable for 900 miles ; steamers ascend to La Dorada, 592 miles 
from Barranqiiilla. Tributaries supply 215 miles more of navigable water, 
and on. these rivers 41 steamers, with a total tonnage of 7,696, regularly 
ply. 

Postal facilitic« between Barranquilla and foreign countries are stated to 
be excellent, but as to internal services there are no recent statistics. In 
1915, in the internal service there were 3,417,564 letters and post-cards 
transmitted, and 2,389,786 packets of printed matter, samples, and business 
papers. Parcels (1921), 75,675. Number of offices, 843. A British river- 
transport company has contracted with the Government to convey mails 
and passengers to and from the interior every three days. Other companies, 
British, German, and native, ply on the rivers. 

There were 13,640 miles of Government telegraph lines in July, 1920; 
number of offices, 712; 46,709,066 telegrams were despatched in 1919. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

Under the Law of June 12, 1907, the monetary unit is a gold dollar 
equal to one- fifth of a pound sterling and of proportionate weight, the fine- 
ness being the same. Gold coins are 2^, 6, and 10 dollars. Silver coins are (900 
tine) the half-dollar, and 20 and 10 centavos. Nickel coins for 1, 2, and 5 
pesos (centavos) are legal tender. There are also notes representing gold 
dollars of 1, 2, 5, and 10 dollars respectively. Colombia nas a 

gold coinage, and minting has already begun at the Mints in Medellin and 
Bogotd, Jn December, 1916, a law was promulgated authorising the 
Government to coin gold pieces in the mints of Bogotd and Medellin 
free of charge. On June 30, 1921, the total currency of Colombia 
was given as follows : — gold coinage, 26,438,897 pesos ; paper money (golrf 
certificates), 10,160,931 pesos ; silver coinage, 7,544,360 pesos ; nickel 
coinage, 1,857,305 pesos ; and bi41s of old issues not presented for exchange, 
213,123 pesos, making a total of 46,214,616 pesos. Besides this sum in 
legal tender, there were also in circulation on June 30, 1921 : — Treasury 
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certificates, 3,250,838 pesos ; bank certificates, 1,704,013 pesos ; certificates 
of the mint of Medellin, 579,412 pesos ; and bonds and national notes, 
1,410,000 pesos; notes of the Banco de Pasto, 524 pesos ; which, added to 
the legal specie, gives a general total of 53,159,403 pesos. 

The metric system was introduced into the Republic in 1857. In custom- 
house business the kilogramme, equal to 2,204 avoirdupois pounds, is the 
standard. In ordinary commerce thcarroba, of 25 Colombian pounds, or 124 
kilos ; the quintal, of 100 Colombian pounds, or 60 kilos ; and the carga, of 
260 Colombian pounds, or 125 kilos, are generally used. The Colombian 
libra is equal to 1 *102 pound avoirdupoi.s. The Colombian vara or 80 cm., 
i^ still in some cases the measure of length used for retailing purposes, but 
in liquid iflicasure the Frencli litre is the legal standard. 


Diplomatic and Consular Kepresentatives. 

1. Of Colombia in Great BbitaIxS. 

Minister and Envoy. — Dr. Ignacio Gutierrez- Ponce (January 13, 1915). 
First Secretary . — Alfonso Delgado. 

Second Secretary . — Carlos A. Davila. 

A ttacM. — Benjamin Casabi anca. 

Commercial Attaclu\—\)r. Pedro Miguel Sam])er. 

Consul’Oencral. — D. Joaquin Orrantia. 

Director of Bureau of Information and Trade Propaganda. — J. Medina. 

There are consuls or vice-consuls at Liverpool, Southampton, Birmingham, 
Cardiff, Dundee, Glasgow, Newcastle, and Manchester. 

2. Of Great Britain in Colombia. 

Envoy Extr aor dinar y, Minister Plenipotcniiary and ConsuPOeneral . — 
Lord II. A. R. Hervey. Appointed 1919. 

Naval AttaclU. — Capt. Y. L. Tottenham, C.B.E. E.N. 

There are vice-consuls at Barranquilla, Bogota, Carthagena, Pasto, 
Medellin, and Santa Marta, and consular agents at Tumaco, Honda, and 
Buenaventura. 


Statistical and other Books of Eeference concerning Colombia. 

1. Official Publications. 

Anales diplomdticos y consulares de Colombia. BogoU. 

Bulletins of the Bureau of the American Republics, Washington, D.C. 

Constitution of the Republic of Colombia (August 7, 1886). Bogota. 

Diario Official . Bogota. 

Estadistica General por Henriqne Arboleda. Bogotd, 1905. 

Foreign Office Reports, Annual Series and Miscellaneous 8erie.4. London. 

Memoria del Ministro de Ohras Phblicas — del Minlstro de Guerra ; del Ministro de 
linatruccioii Publica ; Ministro de Relaciones Exteriores ; Ministro de Gobierno ; Ministro 
delTesoro; Ministro de Hacienda. Bogota. 

Informe del Superintendeiite de las Rentas Publicas. Bogota. 

Bolotin del Ministerio de Relaciones Bxteriores. Bogota. Quarterly. 

Informe del Inspector General de Correos y Telegrafo — Annual. Bogota. 

Infornio del Director General de Estadistica Nacional. Bogota, 1916 
The Colombian Trade Ueviear. (No. 1. ^ Feb. 1921.) London. Monthly. 
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2. Non-Official Publications. 

Blue Book of Colombia. New York, 1918. 

Arholeda (Gustavo), Historia eontempor^nea de Colombia. 2 vols. Bopotd, 1919. 

Bell (P. li.), Colombia : a Commercial and Industrial Handbook. Washington, 1921. 
Bingham (H.), Journal of an Expedition across Venezuela and Colombia. London, 1909, 
Burger (Otto), Reisen eiiies Naturforschers im tropischen Sild-Amerika (Fahrten in 
Oolumbien und Venezuela). 2nd ed. Leipzig, 1919. 

Cadena (P. J.), Analea diplomaticoa de Colombia. BogotA, 1878. 

Camacho Rolddn (S.), Notas de viaje Republic^ de Colombia. Paris, 1905. 

Chapman (F. M.), Distribution of Bird-Life in Colombia. New York, 1917. 

Cuervo (Antonio B.), Coleccidn de docuiiientos inedilos sobre la GeograOay la Historia 
de Colombia. Bogata, 1919. 

OuningJiame -Graham (R. B.), Cartagena and the Banks of the Sinii. London, 1920. . 
JSIdcr (P. J.), Colombia. London, 1913. 

Fuhrmann (O.) and Mayor (E.), Voyage d'exploration sciontiflque en Colombie (Vol. 
5 des ‘ M^moires de la 8oci6t6 neucliAteloise des Sciences naturelles.'). NeuchAtel, 1914. 
Jalhay (H.), La Republiqnc de Colombie. Brussels, 1909, 

Humhert (Jules), Histoire de la Colombie ct du Venezuela des origines jusquA nos 
jours. Paris, 1921. 

Keane (A. H.), Central and South America. [In Stanford’s Compendium.] 2nd. ed. 
London, 1909. 

Levine (L.), Colombia. London, 1914. 

Lopez (A.) and Rodriguez (J.), Estadistica de Antioquia. Medellin, 1914. 

Markham (Sir Clements), The Conquest of New Granada. London, 1912. 

Medina (Leandro), Limite Oriental de Panama [The boundary dispute between 
Colombia and Panama.} Bogotil, 1913. 

Motet (B.), Constitution of Colombia. [Translation of Text.] Pliiladelpliia, 1898. 
Moeant (11. J.), Up the Orinoco and down the Magdalena. New York, 191C. 

Nunea (R.) and Jahay (IL), La Republique do Colombie, Geograpbie, Histoire, 
Organisation, Ac. Brussels, 1893. 

(Alfredo), Ferrocarriles Colombianos. Resiimen hislorico. Bogota, 1920. 
Ptrez-Sarmiento (J. M.), Colombia, 1789-1917. Cadiz, 1917. 

Petre(F. L.), The Republic of Colombia. liondon, 1906. 

Po«ada (E.), Biblioteca de Historia Nacional. 13 vols. Bogotsi, 1914. 

Report of the Council of the Corporation of Foreign Bondholders, Appendix. Annual. 
London. 

Rentrepo Tirado (B.), Estudios sobre los Aborigenes de Colombia. Bogotd, 1892. 
Salamanca (Dometrio), La Amazonia Colombiana. Estudio geogrjifleo bistOrieo y 
jun'dico en defensa del derecho territorial de Colombia. Vol. 1. Begotd, 1916. 

Scruggs (W. L.), The Colombian and Venezuelan Republics. London, 1900, and 
Boston, 1910. 

Thornton (N.), Colombia and the United States. London. 1915. 

Uribe (Antonio Jt)s6). Analcs Diplonuiticos y Consulaies de Colombia. 5 vols. 
Bogotd, 1920. 

Veatch (A. C.), Quito to Begota. New York, 1917. 

Vega, de la (Jos6), La Federacion en Colombia, 1810-1912. Bogotd, 1912. 

Velasco (T,), Geografla de Colombia. Bogotd. Also Colombia. [Translation from 
Reclus’ Nouvelle Qeographie Universello, with copious notes superadded.] Bogotd, 1893. 

Vergara (F. J.), Nueva Geografla de Colombia. Tonio I. Bogotd, 1901. — Capituios 
de una Historia Civil y Militar de Colombia. Bogotd, 1914. 

JSamora, Guia de Colombia. Bogotd, 1907. 


COSTA RICA. 

(Republica de Costa Rica.) 

Constitution and Qovernment. 

The Republic of Costa Rica, an independent State since the year 1821, and 
forming part from 1824 to 1829 of the Confederation of Central America, is 
governed under a ConstitutioiP promulgated on December 7, 1871, and 
modified very frequently since that date. Practically there was no consti- 
tution, but only dictatorships, between J870 and 1882. The legislative power 
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is vested in a Chamber of Representatives called the Constitutional Con- 
gress, and made up of 43 deputies, being one representative to every 8,000 
inhabitants. By the Election Law of August 18, 1913, universal suffrage was 
adopted for all male citizens who are of age and able to support them- 
selves, except those deprived of civil rights, criminals, bankrupts and the 
insane. Voting for President, Deputies and Municipal Councillors is public, 
direct and free. The members of the Chamber are elected for the term of 
four years, one -half retiring every -two years. The executive authority is in 
the hands of a President, elected for the term of four years. 

President of the Republic . — Don Julio Acosta, elected on December 7, 
1919 ; assumed office May 8, 1920, for a period of 4 years, under the Con- 
stitution of 1871. 

The administration normally is carried on by six Secretaries of State, 
who are appointed by, and responsible to, the President. They are the 
Secretaries respectively of the Interior and Police ; of Foreign Affairs, 
Justice, and Public Worship ; of Public Instruction ; of War and Marine ; 
of Finance and Commerce ; and a Secretary of Public Works. 


Area and Population. 


The area of the Republic is estimated at 23,000 English square miles, 
divided into seven provinces, San Jose, Alajuela, Heredia, Cartago, Guana- 
caste, Puntarenas, and Limon. The last Census was taken in 1892. 
According to the estimate for December 31, 1921, the population was 
576,581. In 1920 it was made up as follows : — 


ProTince 


Populfttirtn Province 


PopulnMon 


San Jos^ . 
Aiajuela . 
Ueredla . 
Cartago . 


141,342 

113,039 

47,715 

73,568 


Guanacaste . 
Puntarenaa 
Limon . 

ToUl . 


45,148 

23,7S4 

23,777 

468,373 


Thvre ara about 3,500 aboriL>^ioea (Indians). 


The vital statistics for three years were as follows 



Marriages 

Births 

Deaths | Increase 

Immigration 

Eniigrntion 

1919 

1,748 

16,796 

1 

12,069 1 4,727 

2,810 

3,233 

1920 

2,725 

18,066 

13,420 1 4,646 

6,040 

5,280 

1921 

— 

18,252 

10,044 1 8,208 

1 

1 

— 


Of the total births in 1919, 51 per cent, were malfs and 49 per cent, 
females, and 25 per cent, illegitimate. 

The population of European descent, many of them pure Spanish blood, 
dwell mostly around the capital, the city of San Jose (population, 1920, 
88,930, with suburbs, 61,895), and in the towns of Alajuela (11,908), (lartago 
(17,402), Heredia (18,885), Liberia (2, 696), ♦Puntarenas (6,100), and Limon 
(10,231). There are some 18,000 coloured British West Indians, mostly in 
I4inou Province, on the banana farn^s. 
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For the purpose of public health the country has been divided into 26 
districts, superintended by medical men paid by the national Treasury. 
The Rockefeller Institute has established a branch in Costa Rica to combat 
ankilostomiasis, and the Medical Officer in charge is giving most valuable 
advice and work to the Costa Rican authorities. 


Religion and Instruction. 

The Roman Catholic is the religion of the State, but there is entirely 
religious liberty under the Constitution. The Archbishop of Costa Rica was 
consecrated in August, 1921, and he has under him the Bishop of*Alajuela, 

Elementary instruction is compulsory and free. Elementary schools are 
provided and maintained by local school councils, while the national govern- 
ment pays the teachers, besides making subventions in aid of local funds. 
In 1921, there were open 411 elementary schools; the teachers numbered 
1,315, and the enrolled pupils 35,576. For secondary instruction there are 
at San Jos4 a lyceum for boys with 450 pupils in 1920, and a college for 
girls with 428 pupils. A normal school established in 1915 at Heredia has 
285 pupils. The towns of Cartago, Alajuela, and Heredia, have each a 
college. For professional instruction there is a Medical Faculty, and also 
schools of Law, Pharmacy, and Dentistry. 

Estimated expenditure on education, 1922, 2,614,647 colones. 

Spanish is the universal language of the country. 


Justice. 

Justice is administered by the Supreme Court of Justice, two Appeal Courts, 
and the Court of Cassation. There are also subordinate courts in the separate 
provinces, and local justices throughout the Republic. Capital punishment 
cannot be inflicted. In 1920 there were 8,379 convictions of misdemeanour, 
and 1,011 of crime. 


Finance. 


The revenue and expenditure for five years have been as follows : — 



1918 

} 1919 

j 1920 

1921 

! 1922 1 

1 

Revenne 

Expenditure . 

£ 

700,943 

1,227,971 

i 

£ 

1,137,446 

2,031,306 

1 ■ 

1 ^ 
1,707,577 

1 1,787,479 

£ 

; 1,051,792 

1 l,0i5,04l 

! £ 
941,623 

1 941,623 


1 Estimates. 


The revenue is chiefly derived from direct taxation (land taxes), customs 
liquors, and railways, posts, and telegraphs. The largest items o{ 
expenditure are finance, public instruction, and internal development. 

The foreign debt of the RepuWic outstanding on December 31, 1920, was 
2,911, 5d5L, made up of gold refunding bonds, 1911, of2,000,000L (1,586,660/. 
issued) and the French Loan of 1912, of 35,000,000 francs (33,421,500 francs 
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outstanding). The internal debt on December 31, 1920, amounted to 
3,215, 481^. 


Defence. 

Costa Rica has an army, including reserve and national guard, of 52,208 
officers and men. The active army numbers 38,946, and consists of 3 
brigades, 1 battalion, 3 companies, and 135 unclassified soldiers. The peace 
strength is 500 men, 5,000 in case of internal trouble, and the war strength 
is estimated at 50,000 militia, as every male between 18 and 50 may be 
required to serve. The Republic has also 1 motor launch on the Atlantic 
side and 1 'on the Pacific side for Revenue purposes. 


Production and Industry. 

A considerable area of the country is high table-land, with a temperate 
climate, but the land along the coast is low, with tropical vegetation and 
a tropical climate. Agriculture is the principal industry. There are 
thousands of square miles of public lands in Costa Rica that have never 
been cleared, on which can be found quantities of virgin rosewood, cedar, 
mahogany, and other cabinet woods. The principal agricultural products 
are cotfoc (29,260,838 pounds was the production in 1921 ; quantity exported 
13,366 metric tons valued at 998,733Z. ) ; and bananas, 95,400 acres (8,652,473 
bunches valued at 827,988^. in 1920; 8,318,581 hunches valued at 1,511, 369Z. 
in 1921). There is a banana trade with New Orleans, New York, Boston, 
and the United Kingdom. Bee-keeping has been commenced ; it is 
estimated that tlierc are 3,000 hives in the Republic. The second industry 
of importance is that of gold and silver mining on the Pacific slope. Several 
districts are auriferous, and mining is carried on in the Abangarez, Barranca, 
and Aguacate districts. Deposits of manganese ore have been discovered in the 
Pacific province of Guanacaste. Maize, sugar-cane, cacao, rice, and potatoes 
are commonly cultivated. Some 2,700 acres are under tobacco. The 
distillation of spirits is a government monopoly. The live stock, in 1916, 
consisted of 347, 475 cattle, 64,717 horses, 76,198 pigs, besides mules, sheep, 
and goats. 

There are officially enumerated 3,296 factories and industries in the 
Republic, including coffee-drying establishments, starch, broom and wood- 
work factories. Electricity, derived from water power in the highlands, is 
widely used as motive power. 


Commerce. 

The value of imports into and exports from Costa Rica in 5 years 
(including coin and bullion) ^sas as follows (in sterling 1 colon = 
22 * 91 /.):-- 


- 

1917 

1918 

I 1919 

i 1920 

1921 

Iin)*orts 

Kxports 

£, 

1,203,277 

2,447,777 

£ 

768,641 

1,980,526 

I £ 

1,696,776 

3,652,587 

1 £> 
3,646,873 
2,563,929 

£ 

2,390,600 

8,095,548 

i 
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For 1^20 and 1921 the value of the chief imports and exports was as 
follows : — 


Imports 

1920 

1921 

Exports 

1920 

1021 

General inercbandis<- 
Cattle 

£ 

3,386,221 

259,052 

£ 

2.268,867 

121,733 

Coffee . 

Bananas 

Gold, Silver, etc. . 
Cacao . 

Man ‘rane.se oie 

1 Hardwoods . 

SuKar . 

Eli«les and skins . 

£ 

917,420 
827. 9 S8 
200.754 
96,352 
20,078 
75, 103 
271,0' 0 
19,141 

£ 

998,788 
1,511,869 
161,660 
136,834 
4,598 
25,776 
125,293 
• 7,925 


Of the import value in 1921, 52*92 per cent, was from the United States, 
16*94 per cent, from the United Kingdom, 8*14 per cent, from Spanish 
America, 2*04 per cent, from Germany. Of the value exported, 68*12 per 
cent, went to the United States, 25*06 per cent, to the United Kingdom, 
and 3*18 per cent, to Spanish America. 

Total trade between the United Kingdom and Costa Rica (Board of Trade 
Returns) for 5 years : — 


- 

1918 

j 1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

Imports from Costa Rica into U. K. 
Exports to Costa Rica from U.K. . 

£ 

314,626 
53,311 1 

£ 

908,528 

112,424 

£ 

1,023,953 1 
001,038 j 

£ 

1,585,632 

250,071 

£ 

1, *.'27,528 
199,004 


Shipping and Communications. 

There are no official figures available as regards Costa Rican shipping. 
On the Atlantic coast there are several small sailing vessels and power 
launches, and on the Pacific coast some motor launches. 

In 1921 there entered the ports of the Republic 622 vessels of 849,524 
tons. Limon is visited regularly by steamers of 4 shipping companies 
(2 British, 1 American, 1 Dutch) connecting it with ports of Europe and 
America. The steamers of the United Fruit Company are under the British 
flag. Two lines (1 British, 1 U.S. A., and also several small coasting “tramp” 
steamers between San Francisco and Canal Zone), visit the Pacific port of 
Puntarenas. 

The railway system connects San Jos4 with the Atlantic port, and has been 
extended to connect the capital with the Pacific port. The length of 
railway is 402 miles — the Costa Rica Railway, 182 miles (main line and 
branches ; San Jose to Limon, 103 miles) ; the Pacific Railway (state owned), 
88 miles (San Jos6 to Punta Arenas, 73 miles), the Northern Railway, 65 
miles, and the United Fruit Co. Railway, 67 miles When the Railway 
system is completed^ through rail communication will be established between 
Port Limon and the new port 'of Almirante in Panama. At San Jose there 
is an electric tramway of 8^ miles. In 1916 a road for motor traffic was 
completed between San Jose and Heredia, a distance of 7 miles. There iaT 
also a motor road between San Jos6 and Cartago, a distance of 13 miles. 
About 35 miles of motoring roadaare now open. 

In 1920 there were 301 post offices. The number of postal packets 
despatched and received was 3,944,504. ^ 
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There were (1920) 1,840 miles of telegraph lines, with 122 telegraph 
offices. The number of messages in 1920 was 1,034,162. On December 31, 
1920, there were 1,684 telephones ; the telephone lines had a length of about 
1,387 miles. Wireless telegraphy is working from Limon to Bocas del Toro 
(Panama) 60 miles, and to Bluefields, in Nicaragua, and to Colon, in Republic 
of Panama. Limon has a radius of 300 miles. The Government has a small 
wireless station at Colorado (mouth of R. San Juan, near Nicaraguan border). 


Money, Weights, and Measures. 


In October, 1914, the Banco Internacional de Costa Rica was established 
as a Government Bank of Issue. It is authorised to issue up to 19,000,000 
colones in notes to bearer (guaranteed by Government 6 per cent. Bonds, 
un-issued balance of Costa Rica Gold Refunding Bonds of 1911, and other 
Government securities). The actual note circulation on March 31, 1921, 
was 15,536,008 colones, for which there was a gold reserve of 2,530,411 colones. 
There were also, in addition, silver certiQcates to the extent of 3,272,250 
colones. 

On October 26, 1896, an Act was passed for the adoption of a gold standard, 
the monetary unit to be the gold colon^ weighing 778 grammes, *900 fine (value 
about 22 •9d.). The U.S. gold dollar is worth 2T5 colones and the English 
sovereign, 10*45 colones. The new silver coinage consists of fractions of the 
colon, viz., 60, 25, 10, and 5-cent pieces *500 fine silver, which arc legal 
tender up to 10 colons, copper being legal tender up to 1 colon. The copper 
coins are 10 and 5 cent pieces. There are also 50 and 25 cent and 1 and 2 
colon notes (silver certificates). Gold and silver coins have practically dis- 
appeared from circulation ; copper coins in circulation amount to 246,223 
colones. 

The metric system is now in use : the following are the old weights and 
measures : — 


The Libra 
,, Quintal 
,, Arroba 
, , Fanega 


= 1*014 lb. avoirdupois. 

= 101*40 ,, 

= 25*35 

= 11 bushels (imperial bushel). 


The old weights and measures of Spain are in use in the country districts 
but the introduction of the French metric system is legally established and 
in general use. 

On January 15, 1921, the Republic adopted as its standard time that of 
the meridian 90 degrees west of Greenwich. 


Diplomatic and Consular Sepresentatives. 

1. Of Costa Rica in Great Britain. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister PlenipoteTitiary for Europe. — Manuel 
<M. de Peralta (Paris). 

Consul-General. — W. J. Le Lacheur. 

There are Consular Representatives at Birmingham, Cardiff, Falmouth, 
Glasgow, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Nottingham Southampton, 
Swansea. 
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2. Of Great Britain in Costa Rica. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary and Consul-General. 
— A, Percy Bennett, C.M.G. (who is also Minister at Panama, where he 
resides). 

Consul. — r. N. Cox. 

Consul at Port Limon. — F. Gordon. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Costa Rica. 

- 1. Official Publications. 

The publications of the Departments of Finance and Commerce, of the Intcjior, of War 
and Marine, of Industry, of Education, the Census Office. 

Aiiuario Estadistico, San Jos6, Annual. 

Docuinentos^elativos A la Controversia de limites con la Repi'iblica de Tanami. San 
Jose, 1909. 


2. Non-Official Publications. 

JSartantes, (F. Moiitero), Eleinentos de Historia dc Costa Rica. San Jos A 1892. 
Biolley (Paul), Costa Rica and her Future. Washington, 1889. 

Cairo (J. B.), The Republic of Costa Rica. Chicago, 1890. 

Fernandez (L.) Historia de Costa Rica, 1502 — 1821. Madrid. 1889. 

Fr'ohel (Julius), Aus Amerika. 2 vols. Leipzig, 1857-58. 

Keane (A. H.), Central and South America. 2nd ed. [In Stanford's Compendium^ 
London, 1909. 

Afarr(N.), Rcise nach Ccntralamerika. 2 vols. Hamburg, 1863. 

Mor^Zof (L.), Voyage dans I'Amerique centrale. 2 vols. Paris, 1869. 

Palmer (P.), Central America and its Problems. New York, 1910. 

P«raRa (Manuel M,), Costa Rica: its Climate, Constitution, and Resource!. With a 
survey of its ]*resent financial position. London, 1873. 

Pec.tor (1).), Les richesses de I’Amerique Centrale. Paris, 1909. 

Perigny (M. de), Les cinq Republiques de I’Amerique Centrale. Paris, 1910. —La 
Republique dc Costa-Rica. Paris, 1918. 

Scherzer (Karl, Ritter von), Wanderungen durch die mittelamerikaniachen Freistaaten. 
Braunschweig, 1857. 

Schroeder (J.), Costa Rica State Immigration. San Josd, 1894. 

Voze (B. N.), Costa Rica : Dun’s Commercial Monograph. New York, 1913. 

Wagner ( Moritz), Die Republik Costa Ricain Centralamerika. Leipzig, 1856 


CUBA. 

Constitution and Government. 

Cuba, except for a brief period of British occupancy in 1762, remained a 
Spanish possession from the date of its discovery by Columbus until 
December 10, 1898, when the sovereignty was relinquished under the terms of 
the Treaty of Paris which ended the armed intervention of the United States 
in the struggle of the Cubans against Spanish rule. Cuba thus became an in- 
dependent State. A convention which assembled on November 6, 1900, 
drew up a constitution which was adopted February 21, 1901, under which 
the Island assumed a republican form of government, with a President, 
Vice-President, a Senate and a House of Representatives. A law was* 
passed in Washington authorising the President of the United States to 
hand over the government to Cuban people upon the undertaking 
that they should conclude no treaty with a foreign power that would 
endanger the independence of Cuba, t^at no debts should be contracted 
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for which the current revenue would not suffice, that the United States 
should have certain rights of intervention, and be granted the use of Naval 
Stations. On June 12, 1901, these conditions were accepted. On February 24, 
1902, the election of the President and Vice-President took place, and the 
control of the Island was formally transferred to the national government on 
May 20. Tlie coaling stations of Guantanamo Bay and Baliia Honda were 
leased to the United States for 2,000 dollars annually, on July 2, 1903. A 
recij)rocal commercial treaty, December 27, 1903, further strengthened the 
ties between Cuba and the United States. After political disturbances, an 
American Commission formed a provisional government in August, 1906, 
which was continued until January 28, 1909, when the national government 
was resumed after the institution of electoral reforms. 

President. — Dr. Alfredo Zayas. Born February 21, 1861. Inaugurated 
May 20, 1921 ; teim expires May 20, 1925. ^ 

Vicc' President . — General Francisco Carrillo. 

There is a Cabinet consisting of the Secretaries of State, of Justice, 
of War and Marine, of the Interior, of Finance, of Agriculture, Commerce, 
and Labour, of Public Instruction, of Public Works, and of Sanitation and 
Charity. 

The National Congress is made up of a Senate (24 members, 4 for each 
province) and a House of Representatives (120 members, 1 for every 25,000 
of the inhabitants). 

The country is divided in six provinces (Provincias) and 112 municipalities 
{M^cnicipioi). The province is ruled by a Governor elected indirectly by the 
people and a Council ; and the Municipality by an Alcalde (Mayor), and by a 
municipal council elected by the people of the town. 


Area and Population. 

Cuba has an area of 44,164 square miles, with a population, according to 
the enumeration of November, 1919, of 2,889,004. The area, population, and 
density of population of each of the six provinces were as follows : — 


rrt)Vince 

Area 

ro]>Tilati(>n in 1910 

Pop. per sq. 
mile 


Square miles 



Havana .... 

3,170 

697,583 

220*1 

Pinar del Rio 

5,200 

201,198 

50*2 

Matanzas 

3,250 ! 

8,257 i 

812,704 

96*0 

Santa Clara | 

657,097 1 

79*8 

Gaiiiagliey 

10,064 1 

228,913 

730,000 ! 

22*7 

Orienle 

14,211 

61*4 

Total 

41,104 

2,889,004 

65*4 


The population in 1919 has increased 261,369 over that of 1916. The 
whites formed 74 ’3 per cent, and the coloured 25*7 per cent, of the total 
population. There were in 1919, 1,530,509 males (53 per cent, of total) and 
1,358,495 females. 

• For the year ending Juno 30, 1922, there were 128,177 immigrants. 

The chief towns are Havana, 363,506; Cienfuegos, 95,865 ; Camaguey 
98,193 ; Santiago de Cuba, 70,232 ; Guantanamo, 68,883 ; Matanzas, 62,638 ; 
Santa Clara, 63,151 ; Manzanillo, 56,670 ; Pinar del Kio, 47,858 ; Sancti 
Spiritus, 58,843 ; Trinidad, 40,602 ; Cardeftas, 32,753. 
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Instruction. 

Education is compulsory and free. In the interior regular circuits for 
special teachers who conduct classes in the higher subjects, travelling from 
school to school in succession, maintain a high standard of instruction in the 
rural districts. In 1921-22, 344,331 children were enrolled in the Government 
schools, which had 6,075 teachers. There were also 77 travelling teachers 
who taught 3,639 children ; 67 night schools for working people with 6,179 
pupils; and 1,166 teachers for special instruction, with 27,890 pupils. 
In each province the Government maintains a special Institute for advanced 
education. Annexed to these Institutes are the normal schools for training 
teachers. Near Havana there is a special school with a staff drawn from 
English public schools, on which the school is modelled. , 

University instruction is given at the University of Havana (founded in 
1721), whichfin November 1919 had 2,272 students. 


Finance. 


Revenue and expenditure (budget estimates) for 5 years; — 


I 

1917-18 

1 1918-19 

1 1920-21 

11.21-2-2 

1922-23 

Revenue 

Expenditure . . , 

£ 

9,335,988 

8,830,640 

* £ 
i 12,89*2,000 

1 10,878,973 

' £ 

1 20,827,417 
20,827,417 

; 

1 18,22s,000 
' 16,070,982 

£ 

11,127,670 

1 10,970,420 


The principal items of estimated income in 1922-23 are:— Customs Revenue, 29,000,000 
dollars; internal tares, 14.038,000 dollars. The principal items of estimated expenditure 
are : — War and Marine, 0,510, u24 dollars ; Instruction, 8,424,851 dollars. 

The debt of the Republic of Cuba on July 30, 1922, amounted to 
91,542,400 dollars, made up as follows: — Foreign debt, 51,703,500 dollars, 
and internal debt, 39,838,900 dollars. 

Defence. 

The military age is between 21 and 28, and the army is composed of 10,748 
men, 579 officers and 42 cadets in the land forces. The navy consists of 
2 cruisers, 16 gunboats, 4 submarine chasers, and 3 small auxiliaries. The 
strength of the navy is 807 men, 144 officers, and 25 cadets. 

Production and Industry. 

The staple products of Cuba are tobacco and sugar, but coffee, cocoa, 
cereals, and potatoes are grown, and a considerable trade is done in fruits 
and minerals. In 1919-20 the tobacco manufactured in Cuba was valued at 
2,378,966 dollars. In the year ending June 30, 1919, 135,290,443 cigars 
and 9,037,301 boxes of cigarettes were exported. The sugar crop was in 
1919-20, 3,728,975 tons ; in 1920-21, 3,935,433 tons ; in 1921-22, 3,996,189 
tons. The total area of the sugar plantations is 1,384,812 acres. In 1919-20 
there were 192 sugar mills. Rice growing has recently been started. The 
principal fruits exported were pineapples, bananas, citrus fruit, and coconuts. 
The production of honey in 1919-20 amounted to 185,091,864 gallons, valued# 
at 5,552,755 dollars. 

Cuba’s production of rum in 1919 was 11,489,718 gallons, valued at 
4,944,632 dollars, and of alcohol, 6,778,147 gallons, valued at 2,816,458 
dollars. 
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On December 31, 1921, the live stock in the island consisted of 4,771,394 
head of cattle, 858,527 horses, and 72,210 mules. 

Cuba has forest lands, many of which are in private ownership, but the 
forests belonging to the State have an area of about 1,260,000 acres. These 
forests contain valuable cabinet woods, such as mahogany and cedar, besides 
dye-woods, fibres, gums, resins, and oils. Cedar is used locally for cigar- 
boxes, and mahogany is exported. Many other hard woods are used for 
railway sleepers, carts, ploughs and other local purposes. 

On June 30, 1920 the mining "area of Cuba extended to 915,725 acres, and 
included iron (407,460 acres), copper (248,116 acres), oil (102,367 acres), 
manganese (42,125 acres), and asphalt (36,467 acres). 

In 1920 there were in Cuba 314 commercial companies with a capital of 
229,662,600 dollars. 

Commerce. 

The value of the imports and exports (including bullion and specie) for 
6 years (1917, ending June 30, and 1918-1921 calendar years) were as 
follows : — 


-- I 1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

£ 

Imports . 51, 514, 011 

Exports . j 73,360,102 

JC 

59,524,443 

82,665,050 

£ 

71,326,138 

114,603,919 

£ 

111,403,338 

158,801,757 

£ 

71,287,019 

55,626,148 

The imports and exports were distributed as follows ; — 

Countries 

Imports from 



Exports to 


1920 

1921 

1920 

1921 

United States .... 
Other Ainerican Countries 

Germany 

Spain . . . , . . 

France 

United Kingdom 

Other Euroi)ean countries 

All otlier countries . 

Dollars 

404,385,767 

36,435,851 

2,879,504 

‘27,974,309 

10,879,245 

17,703,999 

7,784,300 

42,973,717 

Dollars 

265,548,068 

‘28,391,239 

5,374,980 

13,664,172 

9,856,096 

17,128,166 

6,750,039 

15,231,740 

Dollars 

626,915,178 

25,134,137 

7,041,617 

13,006,079 

98‘354,736 

17,961,254 

5,596,887 

Dollars 

222,541,281 

5,732,895 

458,392 

2,480,288 

4,905,475 

27,232,572 

4,441,235 

10,338,602 

Total 

557,016,692 

356,435,099 

794,008,783 

278,130,740 


The principal exports are sugar and tobacco ; the principal imports 
foodstuffs, tissues and manufactures, machinery, metals and metal manu- 
factures, and chemicals. 

Total trade between Cuba and the United Kingdom (Board of Trade 
returns) for five years . — 


- 

1918 

j 1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

Imports from Cuba into U.K. 
Exports to Cuba from U.K. 

£ 

22,619,576 

1,964,736 

£ 

17,^82,831 

1,983,027 

£ 

26,184,460 

7,249,917 

! ^ 

! 6,488,320 

i 1,898,277 

£ 

10,610,400 

1,888,137 
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Shipping and Communications. 

In 1919,89,436 vessels of 203,976,959 tons net entered and 88,789 vessels of 
203,436,406 tons net cleared the ports of the Republic in the foreign trade. 
In the coastwise trade 14,684 vessels of 2,682,829 tons net entered, and 
14,712 vessels of 2,684,211 tons net cleared. In 1919-20, 2,899 vessels 
cleared the port of Havana, 

In Cuba there were, in 1922, 3,020 miles of railway — the United Rail- 
ways of Havana, 874 miles; Cuba Railway^ 647 miles ; Cuban Central Rail- 
way, 360 miles, and Western Railway of Havana, 147 miles, being the 
greatest systems. The lines now connect the principal towns and seaports 
from Pinar del Rio in the west, to Santiaga de Cuba in the east. The 
larger sugar estates have private lines extending to 2,790 miles, connecting 
them with the main lines. Several important railway extensions are pro- 
jected. There are 1,536 miles of cart roads open to traffic on November 1, 
1922. There are (1920) 749 post and telegraph offices, and nine wireless 
stations operated by the Government. 

Currency and Banking. 

On November 7, 1914, a law was published authorising a new coinage 
issue in Cuba with a gold peso of 16718 grammes (1*6046 grammes fine) as 
the monetary unit. The gold coins are the 20, 10, 6, 4, 2 and 1 peso 
pieces ; the 20, 10 and 6 pesos pieces are of the same weight and value 
as the corresponding United States gold coins. Silver is coined in pieces 
of 1 peso, 40 cents, 20 cents, and 10 cents, while nickel coins of 6, 2, 
and 1 cent pieces are also issued. 

The coinage of gold is unlimited, but silver must not bo minted to the 
value of more than 12,000,000 pesos. The extent of the nickel coinage is to 
be determined by the National Executive. The United States coinage will 
still remain legal tender. 

The total amount of currency on December 31, 1920 was as follows : — 
gold, 23,786,750 dollars; silver, 8,413,140 dollars ; and nickel, 1,449,560 
dollars ; making in all 33,649,450 dollars. 

The banks in the Republic are being liquidated by the legislation of 
January 31, 1921. 

The metric system of weights and measures is in use. 

Diplomatic and Consular Eepresentatives. 

1. Of Cuba in Great Britain. 

Envoy and Minister, — Gener al Carlos Garcia V41ez, K.B.E. (June 11, 1912). 

First Secretary. — Dr. Rafael Rodriguez Altunaga. 

Second Secretary, — Pedro Rodriguez Capote. 

Acting Consul in London, — Dr. R. Cervino. 

There is a Consul-General in Liverpool, and Consuls in Birmingham, 
Glasgow, Hull, and other towns. 

2. Of Great Britain in Cuba. 

Charge Affaires. — G, D. N. Haggard, O.B.E. 

Naval AttaclU. — Captain E. L. Tottenham, C.B.E., R.N. 

British Vice-Consuls at Havana. — G. F. Plant and D. S. C. Gainer 

There is a British Consul at Santiago, and Vice-Consuls at Cienfuegos, 
Camaguey, Antilla, Puerto Padre, and Cardenas. 

3 o 
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Books of Beferenoe concerning Cuba. 

1. Official Publications. 

Annuario Eatadistico de la Repiiblica de Cuba. Havana. Annual. (First issue, 1914.) 
Cuba : Wliat She has to Oiler to the Investor or the Home-seeker. Havana, 1915. 
Kej)ort of the Committee on Foreign Relations on Affairs in Cuba. United States 
Senate, No. 886. Fifty-fifth Congress. Washington. 

Monthly Bulletin of the Bureau of the Amencan Republics for September, 1905. 
Washington. 

Estodistica General: Comcrcio Exterior. Quarterly and Annual.— Movimiento de 
Poblacion. Monthly and Annual. Ilav&na. 

Infonne Bi-Anual Sanitarlo y DeinogiAflco. Havana. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Guia-diro(fcorio de la rcpublica de Cuba. (Baillv-Baillicre-Riera.) Comercio, industria, 
aiiricultura, gaiiaderla, inincria, propiedad, profesiones y elemento oflcial. Barcelona, 
1919. 

Jtk{nt(J. B.), The War in Cuba. London, 1899. 

Caldicell (R. G ), The Lopez Expeditions to Cuba, 1848-1851. London and Princeton. 
1916. 

Callahan (J. M.). Cuba and International Rcdations. London, 1902. 

Clark (W. J.), Commercial Cuba. London, 1899. 

Daven (H.), Cuba in War Time. London, 1897.— Cuba Past and Present. London, 1898. 
Ewart (F. C.), Cuba y las costiimbres Cubanas. Boston, 1919. 

Fi»ke (A. K.), History of the Islands of the We.st Indian Archipelago. New York, 1899. 
Johmon (W. F.). History of Cuba. 5 vol.s. New York, 1920. 

Leilie’t Official History of the Spanish- A tncrican War. Washington, 1899. 

Mvitgrave (G. C.), Cuba : The Land of Oj>in>rtunity. London, 1919. 

Parker . B.), Cubans of To-Day. New York, 1919. 

Piron (FL), L'lle de Cuba. Paris, 1808. 

Porter (ll. P,). Industrial Cuba. New York, 1899. 

Robinson (A. G.), Cuba : Old and New. London, 1916. 

Roosevelt (Th.). The Rough Riders. London, 1899. 

Rowan (A. S,), and Ramseu (M. M.), The Island of Cuba. L<^ndon, 189S. 

Trellet (C. M.), Biblioteca geogial'ica Cubana. Matanzns, 1920. 

V'aldis Roig (L.), El Comercio Exterior de Cuba. Havana, 1920. 

Wright (1. A.), The Early Hivstory of Cuba (1492-1686). London, 1917 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 

(Ce.skoslovenska Republika. ) 

The term Czechoslovaks comprises two branches of the same Slav nation : 
the seven million Czechs (pronounced Tcliechs) of Bohemia, Jiloravia, and 
Silesia, and the (approximately) two million Slovaks of Slovakia, who 
speak a dialect of Czech. 

As early as the fifth century the Czechoslovaks inhabited, as an 
independent nation, the territories of the ancient Kingdom of Bohemia. 
Christianity was introduced very early in Slovakia and Bohemia by the Slav 
apostles, Cyril and Methodius, and the Czechs were among the early 
protagonists of Protestantism in Europe. 

In 1526 the Czechs elected the Habsburgs to the threue of Bohemia, and 
the country thus became united through a common dynasty with Austria 
and Hungary. Soon after their accession to the throne the Habsburgs 
began to violate Bohemia’s religious and national liberties, and this action 
eventually led to the Czech revolution of 1618 and the beginning of the 
Thirty Years’ War. The Czech revolutiofi was crushed completely at the 
White Mountain, near Prague, in 1620. 
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The literary revival of the Czech language, which commenced after the 
French Revolution, developed into a political movement in the 'forties, and 
since 1848 the Czechoslovaks have claimed the restitution of their ancient 
rights as an independent nation. The Czechoslovak State came into exist- 
ence on October 28, 1918. On that day the Ndrodni Fy6or (National Council) 
took over the government of the Czechoslovak countries, including Bohemia, 
Moravia, Silesia, and Slovakia, which had hitherto belonged to the former 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. On November 14, 1918, the Czechoslovak 
National Assembly met in Prague, and formally declared the Czechoslovak 
State to be a Republic, with Professor T. G. Masaryk as its first President, 
.The Colours of the Republic are white, blue and red. The National 
Standard consists of an upper band of white and a lower band of red, between 
which a blue triangle is interposed. • 

The little Coat of Arms of the Republic is that of the former Kingdom of 
Bohemia, a red shield on which is a double-tailed silver lion rampant facing 
to the right, but the lion carries on his breast a little shield, on which is the 
coat-armour of Slovakia (a red shield with three blue mountains, on which 
stauds a two-armed silver cross). On the coat-armour of middle size and on 
the great coat of arms there is in the centre the coat of arms of the former 
Kingdom of Bohemia, thereupon in all directions the shields of the other 
lands of the Republic. 

Constitution and Government— The Constitution of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic was passed by the National Assembly on February 29, 1920. 

According to the terms of the Constitutio.o, the Czechoslovak State is a 
democratic Republic having an elected President at its head. The territory 
of the Republic forms a single and indivisible unity. The region of Carpa- 
thian Ruthenia will receive autonomy. The National Parliament, which 
constitutes the only legislative body for the whole of the Republic, is com- 
posed of a Cliamber of Deputies elected for a period of six years and 
containing 300 members, and of a Senate comprising 150 members to be 
renewed every eight years. The two Chambers in joint congress will elect 
the President of the Republic for seven years, and the President, as head of 
the State, is supreme commander of the armed forces, and can declare war 
with the consent of Parliament. He appoints the higher officers and officials, 
exercises the right of reprieve, and is himself amenable to the laws only on a 
charge of liigh treason. Ho also appoints and recalls Ministers. The Con- 
stitution guarantees freedom of the press and of speech, and safeguards 
racial minorities, to whom it as.siires the maintenance of tlieir scliools. 

The franchise for the Chamber of Deputies is open to all citizens, without 
distinction of sox, who are over 21, while all citizens over 30 are eligible for 
election. The franchise for the Senate is open to all citizens who are over 
26 ; and all citizens over 45 are eligible for election. The electoral system is 
based on proportional representation. 

The Constitution regulates the parliamentary elections on a ‘ closed 
scrutiny ’ basis, the votes being in favour of parties, not of candidates. The 
allocation of electoral areas is as follows : — Bohemia, 9 (for Chamber of 
Deputies), 5 (for Senate) ; Moravia and Silesia, 6 and 3 ; Slovakia, 7 and 4 ; 
Carpathian Rutheifia, 1 and 1. 

The number of administrative districts to be set up is as follows : — 
Bohemia, 9 ; Moravia and Silesia, 6 ; Slovakia, 6. • 

At the elections held in April 1920, the following parties were returned to 
Parliament : — 

Senate : — Socialists, 67 ; Nafional Parties, 75 ; Czechoslovaks, 102 ; Ger- 
mans, 37 ; Magyars, 1 ; and the Christian-Social party, Magyar-German, 2. 

• 3 G 2 
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Chamber of Deputies : — Socialists, 136 ; National Parties, 145 ; Czecho- 
slovaks, 199 ; Germans, 72 ; Magyars, 1 ; Magyar-German parties, 9. 

President.— Thom AS G. Masaryk (born in 1850 in Hodonin, in Moravia). 
Elected May 28, 1920. 

The Czechoslovak Government, appointed on October 8, 1922, consists of 
the following Ministers : — 

Prime Minister. — M. SvcJila. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs. — Br. Eduard Bcne^. 

Minister of the Interior. — M. Mahjpetr. 

Minister oj Finance. — Theodore Bccka. 

Minister^ of Commerce. — Ladislav Novak. 

Minister of Public Works. — M. Srha. 

Minister of Food Supplies . — Dr. Frankc. 

Minister of Bailway s. — M. Stribmy. 

Minister of Health . — Mgr. Sramek. 

Minister of Social Welfare. — Gustarv Ilahrman. 

Minister of Justice , — Dr. Jan Dolonsky. 

Minister of Agriculture. — Dr. Hodza. 

Minister of Education, — ]\1. Becliync. 

Minuter of National Defence. — Franlisek Udrzal. 

Minister of Posts and Telegraphs. — M. 2'uctiy. 

Minister for the Unification of Laws. — Dr. Markovic. 

Minister for Slovakia. — Dr. Kallay. 

Area and Population.— The Czechoslovak Republic consists of Bo- 
hemia, Moravia, Slovakia, Silesia, and Kuthenia (Sub-Carpathian Russia). 
Its frontiers have been defined by the Peace Treaties with Germany, Austria 
and Hungary, with the exce])tion of a few districts, notably the Teschen coal 
area, in which plebiscite was to decide its allegiance. The intention of 
holding plebiscite was, however, abandoned, and the Ambassadors’ Conference, 
on July 28, 1920, divided the Teschen district between Czechoslovakia and 
PolaiKl. The area and population of the various provinces, according to the 
census of 1921, are as follow's ; — 



- 



Aiea in ! 
; square 
! kilometres 

Area in 
English 
sq. miles 

{’n|inlaii«>ii 
Feb. 15, 
1021 

Population 
per square 
luile 

Bohemia ^ . 
Moravin i . 
Silesia* . 
Slovakia . 
Ruthenia . 




62 063 

. i 22,303 I 

1 4,421 

. i 40,014 I 

. I 12,094 1 

20.098 

8,611 

1,707 

18,924 

4,001 

0,670,678 

2,002,846 

671,011 

8,000,701 

604.070 

331-9 

309-2 

393-4 

168-6 

123-4 





; 140,486 

54,211 

13,010,405 

250 9 


* Including the small Austrian and German territories, which have been added by the 
P,^aoe Treaty to Czechoslovakia. 


Of the Czechoslovak citizens 8,761,834 are Czechs and Slovaks, 3,122,892 
Germans, 746,809 Magyars, 459,349 RutheAiaus, 75,705 Poles, 180,337 of 
Jewish nationality, and 24,680 others. There were besides 238,799 aliens. 
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The population of the principal towns in 1921 was : — 


Prague . 
Brno , , 
PlzeA . . 
I^ratislava 
Kos ce 


076,476 

221,422 

88,447 

93,329 

52,091) 


Ostrava 
Liberec . . 
Bud^jovloe 
U»tl . . . 

Vitkovice . 


41,929 

84,942 

43,961 

89,816 

27,836 


Kladno . 
Pardubice 
Olonionc 
Stiavnica 
Nitra . , 


19,104 

25,171 

50,941 

13,219 

19,107 


Religion. — The majority of the population is Catholic. In 1921 the 
division of the population according to religion was : — Roman Catholics, 
10,382,655 ; Greek and Armenian Catholics, 532,503 ; Protestants, 991,908 ; 
Creek Orthodox, 72,729 ; Old Catholics, 20,250 ; Jews, 353,664; other 
faiths, 6,888 ; and without any religion, 724,495. • 

In January, 1920, the reformed clergy of Czechoslovakia decided to with- 
draw from the jurisdiction of the Pope and to found a Czeclioslovak Church, 
which had, according to the Census of 1921, 525,313 confessionists. 

Instruction. — Instruction is compulsory between the age of 6 and 14. 
The schools may be divided as follows ; (1) Katioiml Schools (Elementary and 
Advanced Public Schools) ; (2) Secondary Latin and Technical Schools 
(Gymnasia and Real -Schools) ; (3) Universities and Higher Technical Schools ; 
and (4) Trade and Arts, Commercial, Mining and Agricultural, and other 
special schools. There are practically no illiterates except in Slovakia. 

The following table contains the data for elementary and advanced schools 
(public and private) in Czechoslovakia at the beginning of the school-year 
1920-21. 



Eleineutary Schools 

1 AvlvatiCcd Schools 


j (public and private) 

1 ([xibJic and private) 

1 


No. of 
Schools 

No. (d i 

No. of 

No. of 
Schools 

No. of 

No. ol 


Bu})ilB 1 

X*upil.s 

Pupils 

Pupils 


(boys) 

(girls) 

(boys) 

i (girls) 

Uobeinia 

0 184 ‘ 

483,500 

491, ,576 

845 

80,204 

70,531 

Moravia 

2,872 

211,909 

214,281 

377 

29,137 

: 2‘,343 

iSilenia 

507 

62,931 I 

52,670 

77 

5,612 

i 6,7C2 

Slovakia 

3.. 319 

l.''5,8S8 

I 184,013 

10^ i 

8,460 

12,383 

Hutliciii i , 

475 

2 ',094 

20,749 

10 : 

022 

980 


13,417 

902,392 

909,298 

1,411 1 

130,131 

124,002 


Of the 13,417 elementary schools, 8,553 (63‘75 per cent.)w^ere Czeclio- 
slovak ; 3,410 (25 '42 per cent.) German ; 419 (3T2 per cent.) Ruthenian ; 
814 (6 07 per cent.) Magyar ; 87 (0*65 per cent.) Polish ; 4 (0 03 per cent.) 
Rumanian; 1 French; and 129 (0'96 jier cent.) miscellaneous. Of the 
1,411 advanced schools, 978 (69 *3 per cent.) were Czechoslovak ; 8 (0*6 per 
cent.) Ruthenian ; 398 (28 ‘2 percent.) German ; 19 (1*4 per cent.) Magyar ; 

3 (0*2 per cent.) Polish ; 6 (0 3 per cent.) miscellaneous schools. 

During the sch<aol-year 1921-22, there were in Czechoslovakia 57 
gymnasia, 99 real-gymnasia, 3 higher real-gymnasia, 29 reform real-gymflasia, 
78 real-schools, 36 lyceums for females, 68 teachers’ institutes, 8 institutes « 
for the instruction of female teachers in domestic economy, 9 institutes for 
the instruction of nursery governesses, and 1 secondary evening school, making 
a total of 388. In these schools ^ere 103,489 pupils, of whom 26,033 were 
females. The public or state-aided schools of commerce were 267, in which 
were 29,474 pupils (10,180 females). • 
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Tliere are 4 universities in Czechoslovakia, ami 4 technical high schools, 
with students as follov/s (winter term 1921-22) : — 


UniverKitins 

1 Nmiilier of .St'ulents j 

Technical 

Number of Student 

! Total 

Females j 

High Schools 

Total 

Females 


Prague, Cze/ju j 






(1348 

8,330 

l,3r.2 1 

Prague, Czech . 

5,280 

1 151 

Prague, Germim 

3, .Via 

1 80‘ ! 

Prague, German 

1 2,158 

! 58 

Brno, Oj^ech . . 

1 1,227 

144 

1 Brno, Czech . . 

1,343 

47 

Braiialava, ak 

1 7)18 

1 37 

! Brno, German . 

1 2. mi 

30 


There qrc, moreover, 2 faculties not comprised in the University Associa- 
tion (in Prague and (Jloinouc) ; an academy of law ; a high veterinary 
academy; a mining academy; a high agricultural college ; an academy of 
arts ; and a high commercial school (in Pragm*)- 

Justice. 'The courts of the Jlepublic are : — The Supreme Court of 
Justice and Court of Cassation sitting in Brno ; 4 High Courts of Justice 
(Prague, Brno, Bratislava, Kosice) ; 3(> County Courts (besides the Commer- 
cial Court and the I’enal Tribunal in Prague) ; and 423 District Courts, 
besides 3 special district courts. 

There are also special courts for commercial, industrial, revenue and 
other matters. 

A special Administrative High Court decides matters in dispute affecting 
the administration, f/., appeals against illegal decisions and jcgulations 
made by State authorities ; in cases of conflict between the central State 
authorities and the organs of the provincial local government ; in cases of 
claims made against the State or the local administration wliich have been 
vetoed by the administrative authorities. 


Finance. — Budget estimates for three yeai s in thousands of crowns : — 


Year 

Oruinar)' | 
Be venue i 

Extra- 

ordinary 

Revenue 

Total 

Ordinary 

l.xpenditnre 

Extra- 

ordinary 

KxpmditJire 

Total 

1921 

1922 

1923 

! 12 u07,43G j 

1 17,200,000 1 
! 17,901,000 ; 

2,050,543 

1,593,009 

851,000 

14,107,979 ' 
18 884 209 : 

! 18,812,000 

9,172,266 

13,125,932 

13,005,000 

4,932,109 ' 

6,546,058 

5,722,000 

14,104,375 

19,671,970 

19,327,000 


The main items of the Budget for 1922 are shown as follows ; — 


Revenue ! 

1 

Czechoslovak Crowns 

Expenditure 

Czechoslovak Crowns 




Uf whicli 

. 



ui which 

i 

Total 

extra- 


Total 

extraordinary 

Ministry of 1 

ordinary 

, Public Debt . 

2,070.069,448 

419,060,178 

Finance- . ' 

10,511,406,250 

948,778,571 

.Mitiistry of : — 



Posts and 1 

National De- 



Telegraphs | 

062,950,500 

25,083 000 

fence 

3,118,840,222 

1,107,311,848 

Railways . j 

4,945,500,090 

22,365,90(» 

1 Education . 

1,129,071,228 

732,405,301 

Agricuiturc 

526,119,492 

1,440,077 

1 Posts and 

Public ! 

Telegraphs 

S7P,654,970 

331,778,430 

Woiks 

804,066,732 

57,382,190 

Railways . 

1 Public 

4,000,257,000 

1,352,132,960 



1 

! Works 

1,028,809,809 

420.682,774 

i 

1 



i the Interior 
of Foreign 

657,483,530 

247,821,800 



: : 

j AlTairs . 

for Recoil - 

287,472,613 

40,421,186 



1 

1 htruclion. 

001,13'), 462 

601,135,462 
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The total national debt of the Czechoslovak Republic, according to the 
Budget for 1922, is given as follows : — (1) Debts contracted by the Czecho- 
slovak R^^ublic, 23,870,528,333 crowns (6.867,550,300 crowns, internal state 
loans; 8,262,702,035 crowns resulting from the regulation of the currency ; 
and 8,740,275,998 crowns, foreign state loans) ; (2) Debts imposed on the 
Republic, 16,250,000,000 crowns (6,500,000,000 crowms, approximate pre- 
W'ar debt ; and 9,750,000,000 crowns, reparations) ; making a total of 
40,120,528,333 crowuis. • 

A Board of Audit and Control was constituted by an enactment of March 
20, 1919. It is charged with the superintendence of State economy, the 
State property and tlie national debt. This Board has an equal standing 
with the Ministries and is independent of them. Its president is^nominated, 
at the request of the Government, by the President of the Republic. 

Defence. — The organisation of the Czechoslovak Army is at present 
provisional. The system prevailing in the Austro-Hungarian army at the 
moment of the collapse of the Monarchy w'as temporarily adopted. On 
March 19, 1920, Parliament adopted a Bill enacting universal military 
service for men between the ages of 20 and 50. Active military service is 
for the present 24 montlis ; in 1923 it will l)e 18 inontlis ; and from 1926 
onwards it wdll bo 14 months. During mobilisation and war all citizens 
between tlie age of 17 and GO are obliged to do all that is necessary for the 
defence of the country. This system may bo temporary, for the Republic 
may later arrange a system of militia. The army is organised in 10 divisions, 
and divided into 5 military districts, which on mobilisation will provide 
army corps. Tlie peace strength in 1922 was 150,000, and tlio military 
budget amounted to 2,011,354,374 crowns. 

There is a small defensive force consisting of G patr(*l vessels and tugs on 
river service. 

Production and Industry. — The Czechoslovak territory is one of 
the richest in Euro]»e, both as regaids natural resources and industrial 
development. Agriculture is highly developed and intensive farming is 
carried on. 

For the years 1920 and 1921, the area and the jdeld of the ci ops w'crc as 
follows : — 


Crops 


Wheat 

Rye 

Uai’ley 

Oats 

Potatoes 

Sugar-beet 


Area Yit-ld 

(ill acres) | (in metric tons) 


1020 

1921 

1020 

1921 

1,573,212 

: 1,557.. 306 | 

___ 

717,465 

1,152,756 

2,2.3S,155 

; 2,103,642 i 

^.30.756 

1,361,939 

1,716,4.58 

1,615,441 

810,708 

1,0.3.3,574 

1,081,263 

i 1,96.5,769 j 

805,879 

1.075,387 

1,490,331 

i 1,575,791 1 

5,002,549 

4.329,166 

518,735 

i 54»i,2(K) ! 

4,780,537 

4,071,655 


In 1921, 546,200 acres were sown with beets, yielding 4,071,655 metric 
tons. The sugar-beet contains 17 to 20 percent, of sugar and is the foundation 
of an enormous sugar industry. •In 1920-21 there were 172 sugar factories in 
the country, which produced 722,995 metric tons of sugar. The export of 
sugar for 1921 amounted to 457,039 tqps, valued at 3,748,751,409 crowms. 
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Hops of excellent quality are also grown, both for export and beer production 
(Pilsener). In 1921 Czechoslovakia produced 2,903 tons of hops. The agri- 
cultural industries include also flourishing beer, spirit, malt and ToodstufFs 
industries. In 1919-20 the country had 685 breweries producing 5,709,294 
hectolitres of beer. In Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia there were, in 1920-21, 
474 distilleries with an output of 417,667 hectolitres of spirits. 

The number of live-stock, which has also been reduced by the war, 
was in 1920: Cattle, 4,351,794 ; horses, 687,639; pigs, 2,045,780; sheep, 
982,268, and goats, 1,213,833. 

Large quantities of fruit are exported. In 1921 tlie fruit crop yielded 
172,365 tons of apples, 146,807 tons of pears, and 408,557 tons of stone 
fruit. 

As regards forest wealth, Czechoslovakia ranks among the most richly 
wooded countries in Europe. The forests comprise 33 per cent, of the 
whole area (about 11,517,660 acies). In Bohemia there are 3,879,383 acres ; 
in Moravia, 1,588,463 acres; in Silesia, 381,335 acres; in Slovakia, 
4,098,487 acres ; and in Ruthenia (Podkurpatska Rus) 1,569,992 acres. The 
annual yield is estimated at 565,024,000 cubic feet of timber. 

The mineral production of the Czechoslovak Republic comprises both 
soft and hard coal ((^hief coalfields Bnix-Komotaii-Teplitz and Falkenau), 
iron, graphite, garnets. Gold, silver, copper and lead are found in the 
Carpathians, and rocksalt in Eastern Slovakia and Ruthenia. Coal pro- 
duction in 1921, 21,050,713 tons of lignite and 11,648,399 tons of hard 
coal. On January 1, 1922, there were 372 coal mines, employing 127,305 
persons. 

The number of factories in 1920 was 8,833. Of these, 1,999 were textile 
mills, 1,765 glass works and precious stone factories, 1,358 for food produc- 
tion, 674 for furniture and bent wood manufacture, 595 machine factories, 
692 for metal manufacture, 297 paper mills, 458 chemical factories. Czecho- 
slovakia holds eighth place in the world manufacture of cotton and sixth 
place among European countries. In 1921 steel production was 917,662 tons. 

Commerce. — Imports and exx)ort3 for 3 years are shown as follows (in 
thousands of crowns) : — 



1919 j 

1920 

1921 

j raporf s 

. ! 6,.'>r)5,418 1 

l]3,384,4r:> 

22,435,530 

Kx ports 

. i r>,323,()2l 1 

127,009,415 1 

27,312,189 

Principal articles of import and export in 1921 




Imports 1 

Metric 

Quintals 

1,000 Crown.s 

Exports 

I Metric 
Quintals 

1,000 

Crowns 

Cereals , . j 

7,881,972 

4,632,054 

Sugar . 

j 4,570,388 

3,748,761 

Cottons . . 1 

952,083 

3,446,545 

Fruit . 

I 703,150 

057,789 

Woollen Good:* I 

295 093 

2,066,297 

Glass . 

' 1,357,900 

2,072,702 

Silk . . * 

9,018 

475,805 

Iron 

j 2,031,806 : 

1,288,561 

Leather . 

? 0,1 80 

380,758 

Timber, Coal, 

Chemicals 

1,692,131 

602,116 

and Peat . 

' 76,929,298 

1 2,901,272 

Timbe^ Coal, 1 
and Peat . j 


Woollens 

120,064 

1 4,184,128 

1 

11,374,116 

671,454 

i 


i 
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Imports and exports in 1921 were distributed among the principal 
countries as follows: — 


Country of Origin 
or Destination 


Belgium 

Franco 

Italy .... 
Yugoslavia . 

Hungary 

Holland 

Germany 

Poland 

Austria 

Rumania . 

Switzerland 
Great Britain 
United Sfalen of Aineiica 
Other Countries . 

Toial 


Imports 


Metric 

1 1.000.000 

Quintals 

Crowns 

379,778 

• 44 4 

318,991 

63S 

862,865 

733 

606,431 

367 

2.519,072 

926 

917,132 

1,106 

18,939,796) 

5,862 

1,444,062 

384 

3,180,697 

1,983 

886,856 

481 

66,096 

316 

979,347 

T,341 

3,777,414 ; 

4,547 

5,033/216 ! 

3,365 

39,911,743 1 

22,433 


Exports 


Metric 

Quintals 

1,000,000 

Crowns 

23«,370 

290 

1,727,577 

1,317 

1,464,298 

921 

1,334,552 

2,000 

13,287,425 

3,06>6 

787,893 

567 

36,262,023 

3,061 

3,596,863 

1,424 

33,381,463 

7,835 

816,229 

l,17f. 

805,215 

520 

1,660,442 

2,104 

266,495 

771 

1,908,510 

2,253 


‘.»7.427,3.'i4 j 27,312 


Total trade between the United Kingdom and Czechoslovakia for 2 3 ears 
(according to Board of Trade returns) : — 


1921 


1022 


I ^ 

Imports from Czechoslovakia into IT. K. | 3,703,149 
Exj^orts to Czechoslovakia from U.K. ' l,3l7,09t) 


it 

3, 220,204 
744,467 


Commuilications.— On January 1, 1922, there were 14,030 kilometres 
or 8,718 miles of railway lino in the Republic, of which 5,305 miles are owned 
by the State and the remaining 3,413 miles privately owned, and 72 miles 
owned by foreign States, Of the State railways 801 miles are double-tracked, 
and of the privately owned lines 199 miles. 

The Peace Treaty vested the Czechoslovak State with the right to use 
certain wharves in the ports of Hamburg and Stettin. Of the waterways of 
the country, the Danube is the most important ; its chief port is Bratislava 
(Pressburg). On the Elbe the two main ports are Usti (Aiissig) and 
Decin (Teschen). 

In 1920 there w’ere 3,805 post offices and 3,397 telegraph offices, and 
73,622 miles of telegraph wire; 6,993,626 telegrams were despatched. 
Number of letters handled, 15,000,000; number of parcels, 280,000. In 
1920 there wore 77,524 telephone stations and 138,482 miles of telephone 
wire. 

Banking and^curroncy. — The main credit establishments of the 
country are the Raiffeisen Banks, the district agricultural credit banks, the 
municipal saving banks, and the civil credit banks, which deal Avith the* 
savings of all classes of the population and satisfy their credit requirements. 
The hnancial system is suppleiaented by the Postal Money Order Office, 
which acts as intermediary in the payment of accounts, and has at its dis- 
posal all the post offices and the Clearyg House at Prague. The banking 
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department attaclied to the Ministry of Finance is at present also acting as a 
joint stock hank ponding the carrying out of the legislative measures already 
agreed upon. There are also several district joint stock bauks, such as the 
District Bank of Bohemia, the Agrarian Bank of Moravia, the Land Credit 
Establishment of Silesia, the Mortgage Bank of Bohemia, the Mortgage 
Bank of Moravia, and the Communal Credit Establishment of Silesia. These 
banks have the right to issue I onds representing advances which have been 
made to the Government, to municipalities, or private individuals, the 
security for which is guaranteed in the lorm of a mortgage or other lien upon 
landed property. 

The note circulation on December 23, 1922, amounted to 9,400,000,000 
Clowns ; the metalUc rcHiu ve was 817,000,000 crowns. 


Diplomatic Representatives. 

1. Of CzECHOsr.ovAKiA in Gkeat Britain. 

Envoi f Extraordinary and Minister rienipoicnliary. — Dr. Vojtech 
Mastny (appointed May, 1920) 

Counsellor. — Jan Broz. 

First Secretary. — F, Borek-Dolialsky. 

Second Secretaries. — Dr. Max Lobkovicz and Jaroslav Cisar. 

AitacM. — Ivan Laichter. 

Commercial Attache. — L. K. Neumann. 

Consul in London. — Dr. P. Pavlasck. 

2. Of Great Britain in Czechoslovakia. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. — Sir George Clerk, 
K.C.M.G., C.B. (appointed September 3, 1919). 

Secretaries. — Hon. J. F. A. Cecil and B. H. Barber, M.C. 

Commercial Secretary. — W. F. V. Scott. 

Military Attache. — Lt.-Col. Sir T. Cuninghame, Bart., D.S.O. 

There are Consular Representatives at Prague and Bratislava. 


Books of Beference. 

1. Official Purlications. 

Manuel Statistique de la R6pul»lique Tch^coslovaque. First year 1920. Prague. Annual. 

Uapports do I’OIttcc de Statistique de la Uepublique Tchecoslovaque. —Rapports sur 
les prix, pubde par I’Oincc do Statistique. 

AperQus dii Commerce ext^rieiir, public par TOftice de Statistique de la Republique 
Tol)6coslovaque. 

Expose sommaire des travaux legislatifs de rAssemblHe nationale tchecoslovaque 
(public par la liibliotbeque de l’Assenibl6e rationale). Prague, 

La Republique Tchecoslovaque Ai)er<‘u de la vie intelKctuelle, politique, econoiniqne 
et aociale. Prague. 1921. 

SU'i'n (Eugene), La legislation ouvriere Tchecoslovaque. Prngiie, 1921. 

Bohemia and Moravia ; Slovakia ; Austrian Silesia. (Hanobook in the series published 
by the Historical Section of the Foreign Office ) London, 1920, 

• Department of Oveisea.s Trade llei'orls. Anuual. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Benfs (E.), Bohemia’s Ca.se for Independence, ^^ondon, 1916. 

Bourlier (Jean), Les Tcheques et la Boh6me conteniporairo. Paris, 1918. 

Jiroe(A.), The First Year of the Czechoslovak Republic. London, 1920 
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Capeh (T.)i Bohemia under Hapsburg Misrule. London, 191ft. —Bohemian Bibliograidiy. 
New York, 1019.— The Czechs (Bohemians) In America: a Study of their National, Cul- 
tural, Political, Social, Economic and Religious Life. New York, 1920. 

Ciadr (J.) and Pokorny (F.), The Czecho-Slovak Republic. A survey of its h' story and 
geography, its political and cultural organization, and its economic resources. London, 
1922. 

Dtdkctk (V ), La Toheco'»lovaquie et les Tcht-coslovoques. Paris, 1919. 

Siienniann {L.)f La Tcheco-Slovaquie. Paris, 1921. 

Jurkovle (Dusan), Slowakische Volksarbeiten. Vienna. 1905. 

U^r (Louis), La Renaissance tchOque .‘in XIX® siecle. Paris, 1911. 

Luizoic (Count), Bohemia : an Historical Sket<A. London, 1896 
Maufr (JeRji) L’ enseignement dans la H^pnUiqne Tchecoslovaqne. Prague, 1920. 
Maurice (C. E ), Bohemia froni the oailie.st times to the foundation of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic in 1918. London^ 1922. 

Monroe (W. S.), Bohemia and the Czechs. Boston, 1910. 

No8ek(V.\ Independent Bohemia. London, 1918. 

(Chari e.s), Les Tchecoslovaques. Paris, 1921. 

Sliepels Dentsrhes Amter-Jahrbuch (Politi.sch-wirtschaftlicber Kalender) fiir die 
Tschechoslowakische Republik. 1921. Zusamnengestellt nacU amtlichen Oaten. 
Roichenberg, 1920. 

ir^i«j(L.), La Republi(|ue Tch^coslovaque. Paris, 1919. 


DANZIG. 

(Die Fjieik Stadt Danzig.) 

By Article 102 of the Treaty of Versailles, the Principal Allied and 
Associated Powers undertook to establi.sh the Town of Danzig with the 
surrounding territory as a Free City, to be placed under the protection of 
the League of Nations. The League of Nations also appoints a High 
Commissioner. 

High Commissioner, — M. S. MacDonnell. Appointed Februaiy 2, 
1923. 

The Treaty further provides that a Constitution shall be drawn up, and this 
shall be placed under t no guarantee of the League of Nations. Pending the 
elections to the Constituent Assembly, a State Council of three was ap- 
pointed by the High Cominissiormr (March 5, 1920). This Council was 
increased to nine (March 25, 1920), to include representatives of the various 
political parties in the future Free City. 

The elections for the Constituent Assembly took place on May 16, 1920, 
and resulted in the following strength of the political parties : — German 
National People’s Party, 34 ; Social Democrats, 19 ; Independents, 21 ; Centre 
Party, 17 ; German Democratic Party, 10 ; Free E'mnornic Association Party, 
12 ; and Polish Party, 7. The elections were universal, direct, equal, and 
secret on the basis of proportional representation, suffrage being granted to 
all men and women belonging to the State of Danzig, who had attained 20 
years of age, and who had been domiciled within Danzig territory on or 
before January 10,^1920. 

The proclamation of the Freedom of the City and adjacent territory, as 
well as the coming into force of the Danzig- Polish Treaty, took place on 
November 15, 1920. According to this Treaty Danzig and Poland form m, 
single customs territory. A further Treaty between Danzig ami Poland was 
signed on October 24, 1921, providing for joint economic administration. 
Since January 1, 1922, the Polish-German customs frontier extends to the 
sea, i. e,f Danzig is a unit in the Polish customs administration. 
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Tlie Constitution (approved by the League of Nations on November 17, 
1920) provides for a Volkaiag or Diet of 120 members elected for 4 years, 
and a Senate. This consists of a President, as Chairman, a Vice-President, 
and 20 Senators, the President and 7 Senators in main office being elected 
by the Volkstag for 4 years, the Vice-President and the other 13 Senators 
for the duration of the Volkstag. Election is by majority of votes. Any 
citizen over 25 years of age is eligible. Senators in main office may not 
accept any other public or professional appointment. They are also not 
allowed to become directors of any trading concern. The President of the 
Senate directs and supervises the whole routine of the Administration. The 
Senate is the highest State authority, and its meetings are not public. 
Plebiscites take place if demanded by a tenth of the voters. Any alteration 
of the Constitution by the Volkstag can only be effected by a two-thirds 
majority, with at least two-thirds of the Deputies present. 

After the approval of the Constitution, the Constituent Assembly pro- 
claimed itself the Parliament of the Free City of Danzig, with powers to 
enact legislation until 1923. 

Area and Population. — The area of the Free City of Danzig is about 
754 square miles, and population 365,000 on January 1, 1923, of which 
about 6 per cent, are Poles. 

The territory contains a total of 325 localities, of which 252 are rural 
communes, 69 estate districts, and 4 cities. In addition to Danzig, whose 
administrative district has a population of 194,953, the following localities 
are cities : — Zoppot, 18,397 inhabitants ; Neutoich, 2,395 ; and Tiegenhof, 
2,834. Several centres classed as rural communes or otherwise are con- 
siderably larger than most of the ‘cities,’ as appears from the following 
list Ohra, 12,347 ; Oliva, 11,706; Praust, 3,070 ; Emaus, 2,321 ; Biirger- 
wieseii, 2,324 ; Stuttliot, 2,337 ; Brentau, Laiigenau, Steegen, Lichteuau, 
Liessau, and Schdneberg, between 1,000 and 2,000. The number of 
households in the territory is 82,798. 

The Free City will have the following bathing resorts Zoppot, Oliva- 
Glettkau, Bidsen, Neufalirwasser, Westerplattc, Weichselmiinde, Heubude, 
Bohnsack, and Steegen. 

The Free City has a total boundary line of 147 miles, of which 35 miles 
are on the sea. To the west the nearest Polish territory is but 5 miles from 
Danzig, as the crow flies. 

Instruction. — In 1^22 Danzig had the following schools 9 high 
schools for boys, 10 for girls and 2 for boys and girls together ; 10 middle 
schools and 321 elementary schools. In tJio high schools there were 6,797 
pupils (8,755 girls) ; in the middle schools, 4031 pupils (2,087 girls) ; in the 
elementary schools, 45,740 pupils (21,968 girls). Teachers in high and 
middle schools, 175 ; in elementary schools, 1,185. 

The Technical High School had in the summer term of 1920 65 teachers 
and 864 students. 

Finance.— Por 1921 the Budget of the Free City of ‘baiizig balanced at 
497,832,000 marks. 

Commerce and Shipping* — The total registered gross tonnage on 
January 1, 1921, was 82,886, comprising 26^steamships, 2 motor ships, and 
2 sailing ships of over 50 tons burden each. 

Shipping in 1921 : entered, 3,838^sVessels of 1,967,000 tons. 
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For centuries Danzig has been a well-known grain market and shipping 
point. Its advantageous geographical situation at the mouth of the Vistula, 
its vicinity to the great German, Polish, and Russian grain districts, and its 
foreign shipping connections have placed it at times in the first rank. 
Sugar is next in importance to grain, and lumber ranks third as the 
commodities dealt in at Danzig. For lumber Great Britain is Danzig’s best 
customer. 

CommunicatioilS- — Danzig is connected with Poland by three main 
lines ; — Danzig to Warsaw, 204 miles ; Danzig to Lodz, 263 miles ; and 
Danzig to Posen, 192 miles. 

The metric system is the solo legal system of weights and measures in 
Danzig. • 
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DENMABE. 

(KoNGERiaBT Danmark.) 

Reigning King. 

Ciiristian X., bom September 26, 1870 ; son of King Frederik VIII. 
and Queen Louisa ; married April 26, 1898, to Princess Alexandrine of Meck- 
lenburg; succeeded to the throne on the death of hi.i father, May 14, 1912. 

Children of the King, 

I. Prince Christian Frederik^ born March 11, 1899. 

II. Prince Knud, born July 27, 1900. 

Brothers and sisters of the King, 

I. Prince Carl, born August 3, 1872; elected King of Norway, under the title of 
Haakon VII., November 1905; married July 22, 1896, to Princess Maud Alexandra of 
Great Dritain ; offspring Prince Alexander (now Crown Prince Olav of Norway), born 
July 2, 1903. 

II. Prince Harald, born October 8, 1876 : married April 28, 1909, to Princess Helena 
of Sonderborg-Qllicksborg ; ort'spring Princess Feodora, born July 3, 1910; Princess 
Caroline Mathilde, born April 27, 1912; Princess Alexandrine Loui.se, born December 12, 
1914 ; Prince Gorm, born February 24, 1919. 

III. Princes-s Ingeborg, born August 2, 1878; married August 27, 1897, to Prince 
Charles of Sweden. 

IV. Princess Thyra, born March 14, 1880. 
i V. Prince Oustav, born March 4, 1887. 

VI. Princess Dagmar, born May 23, 1890 ; monied November 28, 1922, to Lieutenant 
Jbrgen Castenskiold. • 

The crown of Denmark was elective from the earliest times. In 1448, 
after the death of the last male scion of the Princely House of Svend Estridsen- 
the Danish Diet elected to the throne Christian I., Count of Oldenburg, in 
whose family the royal dignity remained for more than four centuries, although 
the crown was not rendered hereditary by right till the year 1660. The direct 
male line of the House of Oldenburg became extinct with the sixteenth king, 
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Frederik VII., on November 15, 1863. In view of the death of the king 
without direct heirs, the Great Powers of Europe, * taking into consideration 
that the maintenance of the integrity of the Danish Monarchy, as connected 
with the general interests of the balance of power in Europe, is of high im- 
portance to the preservation of peace,’ signed a treaty at London on May 8, 
1862, by the terms of which the succession to the crown of Denmark was 
made over to Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Gliicksburg, 
and to the direct male descendants of his union with the Princess Louise of 
Hesse Cassel, niece of King Christian VIII. of Denmark. In accordance with 
this treaty, a law concerning the succession to the Danish crown was adopted 
by the Diet, and obtained the royal sanction July 31, 1853. 

King Christian X. has a civil list of 1,000,000 kroner. Annuities to 
other members of the royal house amount to 222,000 kroner. 

Subjoined is a list of the Kings of Denmark, with the dates of their 
accession, from the time of election of Christian I. of Oldenburg: — 


Christian I. . 


House of 

A.D. 

. 1448 

Oldenburg, 

! "Christian V. . 

Hans 


. 1481 

1 Frederik IV. . 

Christian II. 


. 1513 

' Christian VI. 

Frederik L . 


. 1523 

1 Frederik V. . 

Christian III. 


. 1533 

1 Christian VII. 

Frederik II.' 


. 1559 

Frederik VJ. . 

Christian IV. 


. 1588 

Christian VI 1 1 

Frederik III. 


. 1648 

i Frederik VII. 


A.D. 

. 1670 
. 1699 
. 1730 
. 1746 
. 1766 
. 1808 
. 1839 
. 1848 


House of Schleswig- Holstein- Sondcrhurg-Glilckshurg. 

Christian IX., 1863. Frederik VIII., 1906. Christian X., 1912. 


Constitution and Government. 

The present Constitution of Denmark is founded upon the ‘ Grundlov ’ 
(charter) of Juno 5, 1915, as amended on September 10, 1920. This may 
in many respects be said to bo a further dcvelo])ment along the lines 
laid down in the ‘Grundlov' of June 5, 1849, the charter which introduced 
the Constitution in Denmark. The amendments of September 10, 1920, are 
mostly of a formal character, necessitated by the incorporation of parts of 
Slesvig in 1920. 

According to the present ‘Grundlov,’ the legislative power lies with the 
King and the ‘Rigsdag’ (Diet) jointly. The executive power is vested in 
the King, who exercises his authority through the ministers. The judicial 
power is with the courts. The King must bo a member of the Evangelical- 
Lutheran Church, the official Church of the State. The King has not the 
right of declaring war or signing x)eace without the consent ot the * Rigsdag.' 
The ‘ Rigsdag ’ is composed of two bodies : the ‘ Folketing ’ (House of 
Commons) and the ‘Landsting’ (Senate). All men and women 26 years 
of age and with a fixed place of abode possess the frafichise and are eligible 
for election. The ‘Folketing’ is at present composed of 149 members; 
117 members arc elected by the method of proportional representation in 
23 districts. In order to attain an equal representation of the different 
parties, 31 ‘ TilUegsraandater ’ (additional scats) are divided among such 
parties not having obtained sufficient returns at the district elections. One 
member is elected for the Faroe Islands by simple majority. The terra of 
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the Legislature is four years, but the King has power to dissolve the 
‘ Folketing’ before the end of the four years. The members of the ‘ Land- 
sting’ are elected indirectly by the ‘ Folketing’s ’ voters of 35 years of age 
in the following way. In every * Folketiiig’s ’ district electors in a number 
corresponding to the population are elected by the method of Proportional 
Representation. The whole country is divided into six ‘ Landsting's ’ dis- 
tricts. In each of these the electors elect a number of members of the 
‘ Ijandsting,’ between 10-12. In this way 56 members are elected; one is 
elected in the Faroe Islands. Moreover, ^here are 19 members elected by 
the former ‘ Landsting,’ according to the system of Proportional Representa- 
tion. The members of the ‘Landsting’ sit for a term of eight years. There 
are elections every fourth year for the half of those elected by the electors, 
while those elected by the ‘Landsting’ go out all at once after* an eight 
years’ term. 

The members of the ‘Rigsdag’ receive 6,000 kr. or 8,000 kr. a year, 
according to whether their homes are in or outside the capital. 

The Rigsdag must meet every year on the first Tuesday in October. To 
the Folketing all money bills must in the first instance bo submitted by the 
Government. The Landsting, besides its legislative functions, has the duty 
of appointing from its midst every four years judges who, together with 
the ordinary members of the Hbiesteret, form the Rigsret, a tribunal who 
can alone try parliamentary impeachments. The ministers have free access 
to both of the legislative assemblies, but can only vote in the chamber 
of which they are members. 

The executive (appointed Otdober 9, 1922), acting under the king as 
presideiit, and called the State Council — Statsraadet — consists of the follow- 
ing departments : — 

The Presidency of the Council and Ministry of Finance, — N. Neergaard, 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs. — C, M. T. Cold, 

Ministry of the Interior. — 01 uf Kragh. 

Ministry of Justice. — Svenning Rytter. 

Ministry of Defence. — S. Br arson. 

Ministry of Public Instruction and Ministry of Ecclesiastical Affairs . — 
Jacob Appel. 

Ministry of Agriculture. — Th. Madsen Mygdal. 

Ministry of Transport. — M. N. Slebsager. 

Ministry of Commerce and Navigation. — Jurgen Christensen. 

Minister without Portfolio. — Klaus Berntsen. 

The ministers are individually and collectively responsible for their acts, 
and if impeached, and found guilty, cannot be pardoned without the consent 
of the Folketing. 

Landsting, elected September, 1920 : — 32 Liberals, 22 Socialists, 13 Con- 
servatives, and 8 Radicals. 

Folketing, elected September, 1920 : — 52 Liberals, 18 Radicals, 48 
Socialists, 27 Conservatives, 3 Trade Party, and 1 Slesvig (German Party). 

In the year 1920 there were incorporated into Denmark parts of Slesvig 
which voted for Deiimark at the plebiscite held in accordance with the 
Versailles Treaty of June 28, 1919 (made effective Jan. 10, 1920). The 
Northern Zone voted on Feb. 10, 1920, and 75,431 votes were cast for^ 
Denmark, and 25,329 votes for Germany. The Southern Zone voted on 
March 14, 1920, and 12,800 votes were given for Denmark, and 51,724 votes 
for Germany. The new Slesvig territories were incorporated on July 9, 1920, 
being officially named ‘ Sondcrjydske Landsdele ’ (South Jutland Provinces). 
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For administrative purposes Denmark is divided into 22 counties (Amter), 
each of which is administered by a Governor (Amtmand). Moreover, the 
county is a municipal division with a county council superintending the 
rural municipalities (about 1,300). There are 88 urban municipalities with a 
mayor and a town council. Rural as well as urban municipal councils are 
elected direct by universal sutlrage and Proportional Representation. Copen* 
hagen forms a district by itself, and has its own form of administration. 


Area and Population. 

According to the census held on Feb. 1, 1921, the area of Denmark is 
16,604 square miles (43,017 square kilometres), and the population 3,267,831, 
including North Slesvig with 1,538 square miles (3,984 square kilometres) 
and 163,622 inhabitants. 

The Allowing table gives the area and population of Denmark in 1921: — 


Divisious 

Area 1921 

1 English sq. m. 

Population 

1921 

Population 

1921 

. - --- . . — 

- - 


per «q. m. 

City of Copenhagen (Kjbbenhavn)l 
without suburbs . . . / 

28 

561,344 

20,048 

Islands in the Baltic 

5,133 

1 1,208,008 
1,498,479 

235 

Peninsula of Jutland 

11,443 

540 1 

131 

Faeroe Islands . . . . | 

21,364 

40 

Total I 

17,144 i 

3,289,195 

192 


The population (excluding the Faeroes) consisted of 1,591,628 males 
and 1,676,203 females in 1921. The total population at the census 
of 1921 was 3,267,831, showing an increase during 1916-21 of 1*22 per 
cent, per annum (excluding North Slesvig). In Denmark proper the town 
population has increased from 1,209,975 in 1916 to l,3ij6,525 in 1921 ; while 
the rural population has increased from 1,711,287 in 1916 to 1,767,687 in 
1921. The population is almost entirely Scandinavian; in 1911, of the 
inhabitants of Denmark proper, 96 66 per cent, were born in Denmark, 
0‘07 per cent, were born in the Colonies, 0*15 per cent, in Norway, 1*45 
per cent, in Sweden, 0*97 per cent, in Sleswig, 0*47 per cent, in other 
parts of Germany, and 0*23 per cent, in other foreign countries. The 
toroign-born population was thus 3*27 per cent, of the whole. 

The population of the capital, Copenhagen (Kjbbenliavn), in 1921 was 
661,344, or with suburbs, 666,159 ; Aarhus, 74,266; Odense, 49,469 ; 
Aalborg, 71,613 ; Horsens, 27,688 ; Kanders, 26,496. 

The following table gives the total number of births, deaths, and marriages 
with the surplus of births over deaths, for three years : — 


Years 

Toial Births ' 

! (living) j 

Still Births 

Marriages j 

i ! 

Deaths 

Surplus of 
Births over 
Deaths 

1919 

1920 

1921 

; 68,722 ! 

j 78,230 i 

78,803 ! 

1,715 

1,997 

2,003 

25,073 i 
26,991 ' 

26,774 ' 

39,590 

39,841 

36,196 

29,132 

1 38,389 

42,613 
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Of the births in 1919, 10*43 per cent were illegitimate ; in 1920, 11*70 ; 
in 1921, 11*02. In 1918 there were 1,098 divorces; in 1919, 1,294 ; in 
1920, 1,197. 

Emigrants, chiefly to the United States, in 1919, 3,341 ; in 1920, 6,300 ; 
and in 1921, 5,309. 


Religion. 

The established religion of Denmark is the Lutheran, which was intro- 
duced as early as 1536. The affairs of the National Church are under the 
superintendence of seven bishops, who have no political character. Complete 
religious toleration is extended to every sect, and no civil disabilities attach 
to Dissenters. 

According to the census of 1921 there were 3,221,843 Protestants, 22,137 
Roman Catholics (under a Vicar Apostolic resident in Copenhagen), 635 
Greek Catholics, 5,947 Jews, 17,349 other or of no confession. 


Instruction. 

Elementary education has been widely diffused in Denmark since the be- 
ginning of the last century, and in 1814 it was made compulsory. The school 
age is from 7 to 14. In 1921 Denmark had 4,203 lower schools; of these 
34 were maintained by the Government, 8,514 by the local communities 
and 656 were private institutions. The instruction in the public schools is 
mostly gratuitous. The number of pupils in the 4,203 schools was on 
January 1, 1921 : 476,400. In 1922, 1,046 pupils were admitted to the 
university ; of these 299 were girls. For higher instruction there are 
furthermore (1922) : a veterinary and agricultural college at Copenhagen 
with 67 professors and teachers and 520 pupils ; 250 technical schools with 
about 25,000 pupils ; 21 training colleges for teachers with 1,600 pupils ; 90 
commercial schools with 14,400 pupils ; 21 agricultural or horticultural 
schools and 59 folkehojskoler or popular high schools (adult schools with 
about 8,900 pupils) ; a college of pharmacy (founded 1892) with 10 teachers 
and about 80 students ; a school for dentists with 22 • teachers and 140 
pupils ; a Royal academy of arts (founded 1754) wdth 22 teachers and about 
300 pupils ; a Polytechnic Institution (founded 1829) with 98 professors and 
teachers and about 1,400 students. The folkehojskoler are all private, 
but to them and the agricultural schools the State annually makes a grant 
of about 1,160,000 kronor. The University of Copenhagen, founded in 
1479, has 5 faculties, to all of which women are admitted on equal terms 
with men. It has about 100 professors and teachers, and about 3,200 
students. 


Pauperism and Old Age Pensions. 

Ordinary poor relief is regulated by the law of April 9, 1891 (and it 
amendments) under which in 1918-19, 81,097 (2*7 percent, of the popula- 
tion) were relieved aVa cost of 34 million kroner. 

Another law of 1891 concerning Old Age Pensions has been extended by 
enactments of 1902 and 1908 so as to provide for, and to regulate assis-«* 
tauce granted to the aged poor. Recipients must be over 60 years of 
age, of good character, and must have, for the preceding 5 years, had 
their domicile in the country * without receiving public charity. The 
assistance granted may be in money, or in kind, or by abode in a hospital. 

• 3 H 
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It must be sufficient for maintenance and for medical attendance in 
case of illness. The estimate of the poverty of the recipient does not 
include juivate assistance unless amounting to over 100 kroner (about 
5h 13^.) a year. The subvention is paid by the commune of domicile and 
half of it is refunded by the State. For the year ending March 81, 1921, 
102,570 persons were relieved, of whom 80,495 were principals and 22,075 
dependants. The total expenditure was 59,555,000 kroner, of which one 
lialf was expended by the State. 

According to a law of 1913 assistance without the loss of civil rights is 
granted to children living with their widowed mothers. The expenditure 
(divided between the municipalities and the State) amounted in 1920-21 
to 2,796,000 kroner. 


Justice and Crime. 

The lowest courts of justice in Denmark are those of the hundred or dis- 
trict mdigistTa.tQs{hcrredsfogder and hirkedommere) and town judges {hyfogder). 
From these courts an appeal lies to the superior court (Overret)^ or court of 
second instance ( Vestre Landsret)y in Viborg with 12 judges, Ostre Landsret 
in Copenhagen with 17 judges and Sondre Landsret in Sonderhorg with 4 
judges. The supreme court {IIojeateTct) or court of final appeal, with a chief 
justice, and 12 puisne judges, sits in Copenhagen. Judges under 65 years 
of age can be removed only by judicial sentence. 

In 1919, 3,958 men and 726 women were convicted of crimes and delicts. 
On March 31, 1920, 1,114 men and 60 women were in the penitentiaries of 
Denmark. 


Finance. 


By the terms of the Constitution of Denmark the annual financial 
budget called the ‘ Finanslovforslag,* must he laid on the table of the 
Folketing at the beginning of each session. As to the annual financial accounts 
called * Statsregnskab/ the Constitutional Charter prescribes thorn to be 
examined by four paid revisers, two of whom are elected by the Folketing 
and two by the Laudsting. Their report is submitted to both Chambers 
which, after due consideration, pass their resolution generally to the effect 
that they have no remarks to make on the balance-sheet. 

The lollowiijg shows the actual revenue and expenditure for the four years 
ending March 31 and the estimates for 1922-23 (18.16 kroner=l^. ): — 


Tear 

I Revenue j 

Expenditure 

j Current 

From State i 
Capital 1 

Current ' 

i 1 

For mci'ease of 
State Capital 

1910-20 . . . 

1920-21 . . 

19^1-22 . 

1922 2S 1 . . . 

1 £ 

I 32,994,094 
27,702,715 
i 21,862,031 
; 20,871,643 

£ 

8,729,278 

8,643,397 

8,799,482 

378*363 

£ 

20,586.564 
! 30,842,010 

; 25,068,771 

18,901,202 

& 

3,890,988 

11.402,440 

1 8,799>600 

2,238,422 


i Budget estimates. 
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The following is an abstract of the Budget for 1928-24 : — 


Current revenue 

Kroner 

i Current expenditure 

Kroner 

Balance of domain revenues . 

1,772,733 

' Civil list and appanages 

1,222,000 

Balance of State under- 

Kigsdag 

2,750,000 

taking . . . . 

8,934,679 

i Interest and expenses on 

53,397,654 

Interest on outstan ling debt . 

8,418,661 

State debt 

Balance of funds, etc. 

642,955 

Council of State . 

628,800 

Direct and indirect taxes 

372,143,442 

: Mirflstry of Foreign Affairs . 

5,978,645 

Balance of lotteries 

2,488,132 

i Ministry of Ecclesiastical 

8,734,436 

67,151,511 

31,206,524 

•71,503,511 

11,587,333 

32,058,640 

22,116,000 

31,460,083 

Separate revenues 

5,500,078 

1 Adairs .... 

' Ministryof Publiclnstructiou 
Ministry of Justice 

1 Ministry of Interior 
' Ministry of Agriculture 

Ji Ministry of War . 



Ministry of Marine 
i j Ministry of Finance 


! 

' ; Ministry of Public Works . 

1' Ministry of Commerce and 
! Navigation 

6,661,298 

5,145,697 


1 

Pensions 

15,346,100 

Total revenue . 

399,900,680 

Total expenditure . 

362,147,031 


(22,216,704;.') 

(20,U9,279i.) 


The actual expenditure of the Ministiies of War and Marine respectively 
are shown for four years as follows : — 


1918-19 1919-20 


1920-21 i 1921-22 


Ministry of War . 
Ministry of Marine 


Kroner Kronor 

87,151,877 38,544,748 

38,874,971 ; 25,373,081 


Kroner I Kroner 

42,791,648 ! 41,208,727 

32,443,592 31,478,940 


An important feature in the administration of the finances of the kingdom 
is the maintenance of a reserve fund of a comparatively large amount. On 
March 31, 1919, it was 623, 189^. ; 1920, 533,335^. ; 1921, 539,957/. ; 1922, 
560,093/. The object of the reserve fund is to provide means at the 
disposal of the Government in the event of sudden occurrences. 

The public debt of Denmark has been incurred in part by large annual 
deficits in former years, before the establishment of parliamentary govern- 
ment, and in part by railway undertakings and the construction of harbours, 
lighthouses, and other works of public importance. The following table gives 
the national liabilities for six years : — 


Year 1 

ending March 31 I 

Capital of Debt 

Year 

ending March 31 

Capital of Debt 


£ 


£ 

1917 

32,726,974 

1920 

51,458,894 

1918 1 

• 38,519,930 

1921 

59,703,200 

1019 j 

43,361,483 

1922 

66,213,000 


The debt is divided into an internal and a foreign. The total foreign debt 
amounted in 1922 to 29,436,300/. .The debt is at 3^, SJ, 4, 5, 6 and 8 percent. 

The investments of the State on March 31, 1922, including the reserve 
fund, the State railways, and the domains, amounted to 93,705,600/. 

* 3 II 2 
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The revenue and expenditure and the property and debt of Copenhagen 
and of the provincial towns and places, rural communes and county 
communes were as follows (year ending March 31) : — 


1920 

Current 

Revenue 

Current 

Expenditure 

Property j 

Debt 

i 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

Copenhagen with ' 


Frederiksborg . 
Provincial Towns and | 

7,321 

7,188 

27,829 : 

26,610 

Places . 

3,926 

3,639 

16,338 

8,267 

12,674 

Rural Communes 

3,948 ! 

3,683 

5,819 

County Communes 

1,492 

1,580 

2,620 

2,317 


Defence. 

The Danish army is a national militia^ resembling in some respects the 
Swiss army. Every able-bodied Danish subject is liable to serve in the army 
or navy, except the inhabitants of the Faroe Islands. Exemptions in 
Denmark are few, even clergymen having to serve. 

Service commences at the age of 20 and lasts for 16 years. For the first 8 
the men belong to the active army, and for the second 8 years to the reserve. 
At the time of joining, the recruits are continuously trained for 150 days in 
the infantry, 215 days in the field artillery, 245 days in the coast artillery, 
and 425 days in the cavalry. The engineers have 200 days, and the train 
60 days’ continuous training. In the case of about one-fourth of the men, 
their initial training is prolonged by periods ranging from 2^ to 8J months, 
according to the arm of the service to w'hich they belong. Subsequent training 
for all arms only takes place twice in the remaining eight years of army 
service, and then only for 28 days on each occasion. 

The country is divided into one territorial command. There are 11 
regiments of infantry, each of 3 battalions, 2 battalions of Life Guards, 
and 2 Landstorm battalions, making 37 battalions altogether: 3 regiments 
of cavaliy, 3 regiments of field artillery, totalling 45 four-gun batteries ; 
1 battalion of coast artillery (7 companies), 4 battalions of engineers and a 
small Hying corps. The field army consists of 3 divisions with a peace 
establishment of 33,000, a reduction having taken place in 1922. The 
effective strength of the active army is 60,000 men. 

The abolition of the Copenhagen defences on the land side was resolved 
in March, 1920. 

Infantry and mounted troops are armed with the Krag- Jorgensen 8 mm. 
rifle or carbine, field artillery with a Krupp gun, firing a 14*88-pound shell. 

About 9,000 recruits are trained annually. The military budget for 
1922-23 was 39,391,941 kroner. 

A plan has been prepared by a committee for the reconstitution of the 
naval forces, which is likely to receive eflect. The Navy is under the direction 
of the Minister of Defence. The coast defences are likely to be transferred 
to the Navy. 

The fleet is maintained for purposes of coast-defence. It consists of 
^ three monitors, Peder Skram, Olfert Fischer y TTerluf TrollCy each carrying 
a pair of 9*4-inch and four 6-inch guns ; and one cruiser, Niels Juely with ten 
6-inch guns; a smaller monitor. Sky old (launched 1896), with one 9*4 and 
three 4*7-inch guns ; 2 old cruisers, Hejmdal and QejseVy used for training 
purposes, 19 mine-layers, one sloop Fylla (ex-British Asphodel^ 20 first-class 
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torpedo boats and 3 older ; 14 submarines. The Navy is now paying chief 
attention to submarines and flying-boats. 

Production and Industry. 

The soil of Denmark is greatly subdivided, owing partly to the state 
of the law, which interdicts the union of small farms into larger estates, 
but encourages, in various ways, the parcelling out of landed property, and 
leaves the tenant entire control of his land «o long as the rent is paid. 

Of the total area of Denmark 80 per cent, is productive ; about one sixth 
of the unproductive area is peat bogs. Of the productive area 6 per cent, is 
forest, and of the remainder less than one half is arable, and the remainder 
pasture and meadows. The acreage and production of the chief* crops for 
two years were as follows : — 


Crops 

Area 

Production 

- 

1921 

1922 

1920 

1921 


Acres 

Acres 

Tons 

Tons 

Wheal 

219,652 

237,180 

201,100 

278,000 

Rye .... 

558,795 

546,660 

336,400 

288,000 

Barley 

628,148 

1,111,579 

479,193 

666,217 
, 1,117,902 

538,000 
737,300 i 

562,000 

Oats .... 

693,000 

Mixed grain 

, 464,796 

365,700 I 

346,000 

Potat-u's 

207,925 

204,206 

1,233,300 i 

1,300,000 


On July 15, 1922, there were in Denmark 575,773 horses, 2,525,348 head 
of cattle, 441,875 sheep, 1,899,019 swine, and 19,100,000 bens. 

According to statistics collected on May 26, 1914, there were 82,442 
industrial factories and shops in Denmark, employing altogether 346,000 
persons, of whom 229,000 were .skilled labourers. Of the total establish- 
ments 15,400 lactories used mechanical power. In 1921 there were in Den- 
mark 7 distilleries whose output of brandy reduced to 100° amounted to 
4,440,000 litres. In 1921 there were produced 1,562,000 litres of excisable 
beer, and 909,000 litres small beer, not excisable. In the same year 141,300 
tons of beet sugar were produced at 9 sugar factories, and 55,740 tons of 
margarine were manufactured at 67 factories. 

In the Danish lisheries the total value of the fish caught was, in 1918, 
2,318,866/.; 1919, 3,006,222/. ; 1920, 2,350,167/.; 1921, 1,980,000/. The 
fleet in 1921 consisted of 14,150 boats. 

Commerce. 

The following table shows the value, according to official returns, 
of the imports and general exports (excluding precious metal) for six 
years (18.16 kroner =1/.) : — 


Tear 

1 • 

Imports 

Exports j| Year 

j Imports 

1 

1 Exports 


£ \ 

1 £ i 

£ i 

1 £ 

1916 

76,411,000 : 

; 72,716,000 1919 1 

130,930,000 

61,042,000 

1917 ! 

! 60,136,000 j 

59,136?000 ; 1920 I 

168,833,000 

87,600,000 

1918 

! 62,600,000 

1 41,277,000 : 1921 

90,843,611 i 

81,368,944 
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The exports of home produce in six years were, in sterling : — 1916, 
65,407, IIU. ; 1917, 66,463,000/. ; 1918, 38,666,000/, ; 1919, 41,299,000/. ; 
1920, 88,391,000/. ; 1921, 76,854,000/. 

In 1921 the general imports and exports, and the special imports 
and exports (imports for consumption and exports of Danish produce or 
manufacture) were as follows (18.16 lcroner= 1/.) t — 


i Imports lrii))ort« Exports Bxjvorts 

“ I Jf^ener^) (Special) (Gener al) (Special) 

„ , . , 1,000 kroner 1,000 kroner 1,000 kroner 1,000 kroner 

Food snbfitances . . . . i 355,107 321,086 1,223, 288 1,187,094 

1 crsonal and domestic . . 105,768 165,182 45,150 10,445 

• ./ • • . 146,607 145,705 787 3 

r odder, manure, aceds . 213,784 204,252 28,426 19,747 

Raw products .... ; 315.067 272,059 106,28.3 6f<,r)85 

Industrial products . . . 427,920 402,508 135,748 ! 105,095 

Other goods 43,179 37,907 24,713 | 18,051 

. . . . . . 1 1,097,431 I 1,548,099 I 1,064,404 i 1,410,220 


The princiiial articles of import and export, with their respective 
values, were as follows : — 


Imports 

(Special) 

Exports 

(General) 

Exports 

(Special) 

Imports ; 
(Generaiyj 

or, ^ 

ts 

o o 

Exports ! 
( General)! 

j 

Exports 

(Special) 

1,000 

Kroner 

132,371 

28,658 

1,000 1 
Kroner i 
63,456 1 
6, 8b8 1 

1 

1 1,000 

1 Kroner 
39,722 
4,607 

1,000 
' Kroner 
i 84,916 
11,316 

1,000 

Kroner 

74,552 

9,247 

1 1,000 

1 Kroner 
! 17,789, 

4,289j 

1 1,000 
! Kroner 
7,757 
2,275 

299,831 

120,069 1 

1 

14,700 

143,431 

110,411 

35,994i 

5,090 

326,466 

60,385 1 

35,627 

154,552 

145,347 

28,301 

17,840 

118,415 

418,688 

11,021 

14,089 

221 

114,853 

0,849 

114,800 

59,659 

120,009 

15,698 

57,511 

119,235 

15,157 

5,789 
755 
! 112,631 

3 339 

112,229 

28.246 i 
114,452 

1,027,3.56 

33,760 

1,002,725 

20,319 

44,938 

159,556 

30,685 

154,990 

1,047,204 

30,000 

1.030,658 

25,118 


Colonial goods j 
Beverages 
Textile manu- ! 

factures 
Metals and i 
hardware . ' 
Wood & manu- | 
facture . I 
Coal , . i 

Animals . ! 
Provisions, I 
eggs, Ac. . 
Cereals, Ac. . 


The following table shows the distribution of Danish foreign trade 


Countries 


Germany . 
United Kingdom 
Sweden . 
Norway . 
United States . 
Rest of America 
Holland . 
France 

Danish Colonies 


Iinj)or(.s (Oeneral). 


1920 1921 

Kroner Kroner 

532,219,00C 461,748,000 

887.549.000 305,860,000 

189.904.000 97,989,000 

73.460.000 40,589,000 

763.666.000 342,597,000 

193.675.000 ; 109,285,000 

111.743.000 I 44,469,000 

64.663.000 i 42,67(y,000 

6,995,000 1 5,821,000 


Exports (General) 


1920 i 1921 


Kroner Kroner 

326.471.000 211,187,000 

671.901.000 825,552,000 

358.270.000 139,351,000 

184.400.000 82,266/000 

90 719,000 : 42,701,000 

22.848.000 i 13,479,000 

19.670.000 I 19,151,000 

30.199.000 30,080,000 

10.740.000 8,018,000 
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The treaties of Commerce and Navigation between Great Britain and Denmark, 
made in 1661 and 1670 and confirmed in 1814, provide for the ‘ most favoured nation ' 
treatment. 

The quantities and the values of imports, whether subject to duty or duty-free, and of 
exports, always dutT-free, are verified by the Customs authorities. The countries where 
tiie goods have been bought and to which they are sold are recorded. The general trade com- 
prehends all imports and exports ; the special trade only imports for consumption, and ex- 
ports of home produce. Usually the Customs authorities easily ascertain whether imports 
and exports belong to the general or the special trade, but sometimes the amount of 
imports for home consumption is detennined merely hy the excess of import a over exports. 

The chief imports into and domestic exports from the United Kingdom 
from and to Denmark in two years (Board of Trade Returns) were : — 


Imports into U. K. ; m20 | 1P21 ' Exports to Denmark | 1920 1921 

' £ ' i ''•£> '£ 

Butter . . . 11,702,845 l.'>,0S4 605 : Coal . . . . 4,747,590: 2,987,243 

Eggs. . . I 7,032,357 I 5,455,378 : Cottons (piece goods) 3,891,779 I 603,813 

Bacon . ! 7,316,370 110,930,004 Woollen Goods . 4,546,025 606,528 


Total trade (Board of Trade returns) between Denmark and the United 
Kingdom for 5 years : — 

— I 1918 i 1919 1920 { 1021 1022 


Imports from Denmark to U. K, 
Exports to Denmark from U.K. 


£ £ I £ 

4,469,504; 9,256,508 31,165,965 
3,383,859i34,448,i71 j 30,583.107 

I I 


£ 

41,365,144 

10,033,658 


£ 

40,309,506 

12,451,767 


Shipping and Navigation. 

On December 31, 1921, Denmark (without colonies) possessed 797 vessels 
of 975,295 registered tons in her mercantile marine, of which 503 of 761,272 
tons were steamers, and 101 motor ships of 150,854 tons. In 1920, 23,038 
vessels of 3,269,268 tons cargo entered the Danish ports from foreign 
countries, and 23,944 vessels of 1,030,954 tons cleared. 


Internal Commnnications. 

Denmark proper (exclusive of Copenhagen) has (end of 1920) 4,713 miles of 
road, besides 23,654 miles of by-ways. There are (1920) mil ways of a 
total length of 2,662 English miles open for traffic in the kingdom. Of 
this total, 1,283 English miles belong to the State. The total value of 
the State railways (road, buildings, cars, etc.) up to March 31, 1921, was 
548,822,488 kroner. The railways have a gauge of 4 ft. 8J inches, except 
128 miles of which the gauge is 8 ft. Z\ inches. 

The Post Office in the year 1921-22 carried 230,242,450 letters and post- 
cards, and 191, 447,^04 samples and printed matter. There are 1,858 post- 
offices. The State telegraphs in 1921-22 carried 4,555,240 ittessages, of wnich 
1,849,687 were internal. The length of State telegraph lines (March 31 ^ 
1922) was 9,531 English miles ; number of offices 271. At the same date 
the railway telegraphs had 440 offices. On March 31, 1922, the length of 
telephonic wires of the State and* the private companies was 562,473 English 
miles. In the year 1921-22 there were 396,925,600 telephonic conversations. 
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Money and Credit. 

On July 31, 1922, the accounts of the National Bank balanced at 
691,909,000 kroner. The assets included 228,304,000 kroner in bullion and 
specie. The liabilities included 432,306,000 kroner note issue, 27,000,000 
kroner of capital, and 11,340,000 kroner reserve fund. In Denmark there are 
193 other banks for commercial, agricultural, industrial, and other purposes. 
On March 31, 1921, there were 496 savings banks, with 1,633,286 depositors, 
and deposits amounting to 1,51/, 000, 000 kroner, or about 990 kroner to 
each account. 

The nominal value of the coin minted (including recoinage of worn 
pieces) in Denmark since 1873 is given as follows : — 


Tears ending; March .31 

Gold 

Silver 

Rronre 

Total 

1873-1921 .... 
1922 

Kroner i 
149,246,050 | 

Kroner 

42,254,546 

3,107,279 

Kroner 
3,460,806 
79,475 1 

Kroner 

104,961,402 

1 3,240,754 

Total (1873-1922) . 

149,240,050 

! 

45,421,825 

. , 

! 3,540,281 

I ’ ’ ! 

198,208,150 


Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The monetary unit, the Krone of 100 ore, is of the value of Is. l^d., or 
about 18 kroner to the pound sterling.. 

Gold coins are 20 and lO-kroner pieces. The 20-kroner piece weighs 
8*870 grammes *900 fine, and thus contains 8*0645 grammes of fine gold. 

The 2-kroner silver piece weighs 15 grammes '800 fine, and thus contains 
12 ^ammes of fine silver. There are also 1 and 2 ore pieces of iron, 

The standard of value is gold. Silver is legal tender up to 20 kroner. 

The use of the metric system of weights and measures, under the law of 
May 4, 1907, became obligatory in Denmark in public offices on April 1, 
1910, and generally on April 1, 1912. 


t Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Of Denmark in Great Britain. 

Envoy and Minister. — Count Preben Ferdinand Ahlefeldt-Laurvig 
(October 9, 1921). 

First Secretary. — Urban Maltlie-Bruun. 

Secretaries of Legation. — Oscar O’Neill de Oxholm and Torben de Bille, 
Naval Attache. — Commander C. V. Evers. 

Honorary Attache. — Baron Paul J. Bertouch-Lehn. , 

Press Aitach^.^C. E. Aagaard. 

Consul-General^ Counsellor of Legation and Commercial Adviser, — C. M. 
Rottboll. 

There are Consuls at Belfast, Falrnguth, Hull, Leith, Liverpool, 
London (C.G.), Manchester, Newcastle, and Vice-Consuls in several other 
towps. 
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2. Of Great Britain in Denmark. 

Envoy and Minister. — Earl Granville, G.C. V. 0. Appointed November 1 1 , 
1921. 

Secretary. — R. C. Parr. 

Commercial Secretary. — R. M. A. E. Turner, O.B.E. 

Naval Attach^. — Captain J. Wolfe Murray, D.S.O. 

Military Attach'^. — Colonel W. Robertson, D.S.O. 

There are Consuls at Copenhagen, Thorshavn (Faroe Islands), and 17 
other towns. 


Colonies. 

Greenland is the only colonial possession of Denmark. Its area is 
46,740 English sq. miles, and its population in 1921 numbered 14,355. 
The largest settlement in Greenland is Sydproven, which had (1921 census) 
a population of 901, and the smallest is Skansen, in North Greenland, 
with 49 inhabitants. The imports from Greenland into Denmark in 
1920 amounted to 2,517,000 kroner, and the exports from Denmark to 
2,508,000 kroner. The trade of Greenland is a State monopoly. 


Statistical and other Books of Beference concerning Denmark. 

1. Official Publications. 

Annual Statement of the Trade of the United Kingdom with Foreign Countries and 
British Possessions. Imp. London. 

Don dansk-tyske Krig, 1864, Udgivet af Qeneralstaben. Kjobenhavn. 1890. 

Foreign Office Reports on the Trade, Ac., of Denmark. Annual. London. 

Kongelig Dansk Hof og Statskalcnder. Annual. Kjobenhavn. 

Statistisk Aarbog. Annual. Kjobenhavn. 

Statist iske Meddelelser. ^bbenhavn. 

Statistisk Tabelvaerk. Kjobenhavn. 


2. Non -Official Publications. 

Baedeker’s Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, 10th ed. London, 1912. 
lUlby (J. W.), Among Unknown Eskimo. London, 1923. 

Bole (Louis), and Others, Qronland i Tohuudredaaret far Hans Egedes Landing. 
Copenliagen, 1921 

Body of Laws, 1670-1901. (Love og Anordninger ved Schou, Ac.) 

Both, Kongeriget Danmark, en historisk-topographisk Beskrivelse. 2 vols. KJdben- 
havn, 1882-86. 

Brochner (J.), Danish Life in Town and Country. London, 1903. 

Carstensen (A. R.), Two Summers in Greenland. London, 1890. 

Christensen {Vf ), Dansk Statsforvaltning i det 16. Aarhundrede. Copenhagen. 1904. 
Cook (T.), Guide to Norway and Denmark with Iceland and Spitzbergen, 6th ed. 
London, 1907. 

Copenhagen and Its Environs [Danish Tourist Society publication]. London, 1898. 
Cousange (Jacques de). La Scandinavie. Paris, 1914. 

Danmarks Riges Historie. Kjobenhavn, 1896. 

Desmond (Shaw), The Soul of Denmark. London, 1918. 

Draehmann (Povl), The Industrial Development and Commercial Ikdicies of the Three 
Scandinavian Countries. Oxford, 1916. 

Faber (Harald), Co-6peration in Danish Agriculture. London, 1918. 

QaUenga(Ai.), The Invasion of Denmark in 1864. 2 vols. London, 1864. 

Harvey (W. J.), and Beppien{C.), Denmark and the Danes. London, 1915. 

Howe (F. C.), Denmark : A Co-operative Cojnmonwealth. London, 1922, 

Jea^eson (J. R.), The Far6e Islands. Loudon, 1897. 

De Lannoy (fi.), et Vander Linden (Ji.), Hiatoire de 1’ Expansion Coloniale des Peuples 
Europ^ens. Vol. II, Netherlands anS Denmark. Brussels. 1911. 

Leach (H. Q.), Scandinavia and the Scandinavians. London, 1915. 

Matzen, Danmarks Statsforfatnings, Ac. Ret. I.— III. Kjobenhavn, 1808-1901. 
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Maurfr (K ), Zur politiachen Gescbichto Island!. Lieipzi^, IffO. 

Murray's Handbook for Denmark and Iceland, 6th cd. London, lft04. 

Nansen (F.), The First Crossing of Greenland. London, 1891. —Eskimo Life. London, 
189.3. 

Nationaidkonoinisk Tidsskrift. Periodical. Kjobenhavn. 

NyMolm(C, C. V.), Grundtraek af Danmarks Statsforvaltning. Copenhagen, 1898. 

(E. G.), Denmark and Iceland, London, 1881. Scandinavian History. London, 1874. 
Jiasniussen (Knud), Greenland by the Polar Sea: Tlie Story of the Thule Expedition. 
(English edition). London, 1921. 

Rostock (S,.), Copenhagen: The Capital of Denmark and its Environs. Copenhagen, 
192-2. 

Scott (D. H.), Sportsman’s and Tourist's Guide to Iceland. 8th edition. Leith. 1900 
Seignohos (C.), A Political History of Contemporary Europe 1814-1896. 2 vols. 

[From the French.] London, 1900. 

(Edith), The Danish Poor Relief System. London. 1904. 

Stward (A. C.), A Summer in Greeri’and. London, 1922 
Sidgwiek (C. 8.), The Story of Denmark. London, 1890. 

StarckCy Olrik, and Carlsen^ Le Danemark. Paris, 1900. 

Stefansson (Jon.), Denmark and Sweden, with Iceland and Finland. (Story of the 
Nations.) London, 1910. 

SUfansson (V.). My Life with the Eskimos. London, 1913, 

Thomas (Margaret), Denmark Past and Present. London, 1902. 

Weitemeyer (H.), and TVap (T. P.), Statistisk>topographisk Beskrivelse af Eongcriget. 
Danmark. 4th ed. 5 vols. Kjobenhavn. 

tVeitemeyfr (H.), Danemark ; Qeschichte und Beschreibting. (Of this there is an 
English translation. London, 1891.) 

Westergnard (H.), Economic Development in Denmark : Before and During the World 
War. London, 1922. 


ICELAND. 

(Island.) 

Reigning King. 

Iceland is united with Denmark by a personal bond of union under the 
government of King Christian X. (see Denmark). 

Between 930 and 1264 Iceland was an independent republic, but by the 
‘Old Trea^” of 1263 the country recognised the rale of the King of 
Norway. In 1381, Iceland, together with Norway, came under the rule of 
the Danish Kings, but when Norway was separated from Denmark in 1814, 
Iceland remained under the rule of Denmark. Since December 1, 1918, it 
has been acknowledged as a sovereign State, and is united with Denmark 
only through the identity of the Sovereign. 

King Christian X, has as King of Iceland a civil list of 60,000 kroner. 

Constitution and Government.*— By the Act of Union of November so, 
1918, Iceland is temporarily united with Denmark in certain affaiis beyond 
the King’s person. 

According to the Act of Union, Denmark and Iceland are free, sovereign 
States, united by one King and by the agreejuent comprised in the Union Act. 
The order of succession is not to be altered without the assent of both States. 
In Iceland, Danish citizens enjoy the same rights as Icelandic citizens, 
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and in Denmark the latter enjoy the same rights as Danish citlsens. But 
citizens of either of the States are exempt from military service in the other. 
Danish goods and products in Iceland and Icelandic goods and products in 
Denmark are treated no less favourably than those of any other country. 
Denmark takes charge of the foreign affairs of Iceland, and if Iceland so 
desires it, special Icelandic attaches or experts on Icelandic conditions may 
be appointed to Danish embassies and consulates, the expenses arising out 
of such appointments to be borne by Iceland. 

An advisory Danish-Icclandic committee of six members is to be 
appointed to review Bills of importance to both States, and also to prepare 
Bills aiming at co operation between the two States. After December 31, 
1940, the Danish Parliament and the Icelandic Legislature may demand 
negotiations to be opened concerning the revision of the Union Acl. 

Denmark has informed the Powers that, in conformity with the Union Act, 
she recognises Iceland as a sovereign State. 

The present constitution of Iceland is embodied in the Charter of May 18, 
1920. By the terms of this Charter the executive power belongs to the King, 
and is exercised by him through responsible ministers, while the legislative 
power rests conjointly with the King and the PiJrliamont, which is called 
Althing. The Althing is composed of 42 members, of whom 36 are 
elected for the term of 4 years by universal suffrage in constituencies, each 
electing one or two representatives by simple majority, except the capital, 
where 4 members are elected by Proportional Representation. The 
remaining 6 members are elected for the term of 8 years by Proportional 
Representation for the whole country. The franchise is enjoyed by all 
Icelandic citizens (men and women) of good reputation (unless they are 
indebted for poor-relief) who are over 25 years of age and have resided in 
the country during the previous 5 years. All voters are eligible as candidates, 
save only the superior judges. 

The Althing is divided into two Houses, the Upper House and the Lower 
House. The former is composed of 14 members, viz. the 6 members elected by 
Proportional Representation for the whole country, together with 8 members 
elected by the whole Althing in common sitting out of the members elected 
by universal suffrage. The remaining 28 members form the Lower House. 
The members of the Althing receive payment for their services besides 
travelling expenses ; members residing in the capital arc allowed 8 krdnur 
(8.». lid.) per day, and members residing outside the capital 10 krdnur 
(11s. Id.) per day. This payment has temporarily been raised by 60 per 
cent. 

The Althing must meet on February 15 in every year, unless it is 
convoked by the King at an earlier date. The Budget Bills must first 
be laid by the Government before the liower House, but all other Bills 
can be introduced in either of the Houses. If the Houses do not agree they 
assemble in a common sitting, and the final decision is given by a majority 
of two-thirds of the voters, with the exception of Budget Bills, where a simple 
majority is sufficient. The ministers have free access to both Houses, but 
can only vote in the House of which they are members. 

The executive pj^wer is exercised under the King by a ministry divided 
into 3 departments. The ministry, appointed March 16, 1922, is as 
follows ; — 

President of the Council and Minister of Justice and EccUsiasiical 
Affairs — Siggurdur Eggerz. ^ 

Minister of Trade and Communications — Klemens Jonssoft, 

Minister of Finance — Magnus Jonsson, 
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The ministers are responsible for their acts. They can be impeached by 
the Althingi, and in that case their cause will be decided by the LandsdOmur, 
a special tribunal, which can only try parliamentary^ impeachments. 

For administrative purposes Iceland is divided into 16 provinces (syslur)^ 
each governed by a chief executive functionary {syslumadur). Each 
j)rovince forms one or two municipal districts with a council superintending 
the rural municipalities (about 200). There are also 7 urban municipalities with 
a town council, independent of the provinces, and forming by themselves 
administrative districts co-ordinate with the provinces. The municipal 
councils are elected direct by universal suffrage (men and women over 
26 years of age), in urban municipalities by Proportional Representation, but 
in rural municipalities-by simple majority. 


Area and Population. — The following table gives the area and 
population of Iceland in 1920 ; — 


Divisions. 

i Area, 

English sq. m. 

Population, 

1920. 

Population, 

1920, 

Per sq. m. 

The South-West 

4,125 

34,425 

8-3 

The Western peninsula , 

. 1 3,658 

13,385 

37 

The North .... 

13,695 

22,900 

1-7 

The East .... 

5,954 

10,215 

1‘7 

The South .... 

12,277 

13,754 

1-1 

Total 

39,709 

94,079 

2-4 


The growth of the population has been as follows : — 




Increase 


! 

Increase 

Year. 

Population. 

1 

per cent. ! 

annually. i 

Year. 

Population. 

per cent, 
annually. 

1880 

72,445 



1 1910 

85,183 

0 91 

1890 

70,927 

0 21 ,j 

I 1920 i 

94,679 i 

1-07 


In 1920 there were (on i)reliminary estimate of ]>opulation) 46,172 males 
and 48,518 females. The conjugal condition (likewise on preliminary 
estimate) was as follows : — 




1 Unmarried. 

Married. 

1 Widowed. 

Divorced. 

Malea . 


i 30,498 I 

1 13,776 

1 1.681 

i 217 

Females 


! 30,658 

13,699 

1 3,899 

! 262 

i 


In 1920, 54,246 were domiciled in rural districts, and 40,444 in towns 
and villages (of over 300 inhabitants). The populatidn is almost entirely 
Icelandic. In 1910 the foreign-born population numbered only 706, or 0*6 
per cent, of the whole ; 360 were born in Denmark, 194 in Norway, and 162 
in other countries. 

The capital of Iceland, Reykjavik, had^in 1920 a population of 17,678 ; 
other towns are Akureyri, 2,676, Vestmannaeyjar, 2,426, Hafnarijordur, 
2,366, iBafjbrdur, 1,980, Siglufjordur, 1,169, Seydisfjbrdur, 871 
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The following table gives the total number of births, deaths, and 
marriages, with the surplus of births over deaths, for three years : — 


Years, i 

I 

Marriages. 

Total living | 
Births. * 

Stillborn. 

Deaths. 

Surplus of Births 
over Deaths. 

1919 ! 

620 ' 

2,335 I 

64 ! 

1,169 

1,166 

1920 ! 

622 

2,626 ! 

72 ; 

1,359 

1,267 

1921 ! 

662 ; 

1 

2,681 i 

81 • I 

1 

1,465 

1,116 


Of the births in 1921, 12 9 per cent, were illegitimate (13 3 per cent, in 
1920). 

Emigrants, chiefly to Canada, 215 in 1912, 294 in 1913, 141 in 1914, and 
7 in 1915. 


Religion. — The national Church, and the only one endowed by the 
State, is Evangelical Lutheran. But there is complete religious liberty, and 
no civil disabilities are attached to those not of the national religion. The 
affairs of the national Church are under the superintendence of one bishop. 
At the census of 1920 only 463 were returned as Dissenters. 


Instruction. — There is a University in Reykjavik, comprising 4 
faculties (Theology, Medicine, Jurisprudence, and Philosophy). There is one 
grammar school, 3 public high schools, besides 2 ladies’ schools, a school for 
elementary-school teachers, 2 schools of «griculture, a school of navigation, a 
commercial high school, and several other special schools. The elementary 
instruction is compulsory for a period of 5 years, the school age being from 
10 to 14 years. Before the age of 10 the children are usually privately 
educated, at any rate in the country. In 1919-20 there were 209 elementary 
schools, with 318 teachers and 6,485 pupils. There are also several 
continuation schools for young people. 


Pauperism and Old-Age Pensions. — Ordinary poor-relief is regulated 
by the law of November 10, 1905. Each communitv constitutes a poor 
district. In 1910 the number of paupers relieved was 2,149. The 
expenditure amounted to 7,500L 

There is in every community one Old-Age Pension Fund, to which all 
men and women from 18 to 60 years of age, to whom pensions are not other- 
wise secured, are bound to contribute, unless they are considered too poor to 
do so. In addition the funds receive a subvention from the State. Grants 
are made to infirm poor persons over 60 years of age who for the preceding 
5 years have not received poor-relief. In 1915 there were granted subvention 
from the funds to an amount of 2,500Z., and at the end of that year the t^tal 
property of the funds amounted to 18,000L 


Justice and Crime. — The lower courts of justice in Iceland are those 
of the piovincial magistrates (sijslumenn) and town judges {hcejarfdgetar). 
From these there is an appe^ to the Supreme Court (hcestirjettur) in 
Reykjavik, which has 5 judges. 
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FiHftHCO.-^^venue and expenditure for 6 years 


Year 


1917 

1918 

1919 


Beveiiue 


£ 

813,500 

133,388 

904,610 


I fixpeoditure ; Year 


769,888 1920 

160,010 J 1921 
919,236 , 19221 


Ucrenue 


£ 

916,300 

707,098 

406,357 


Expencliture 

887,212 

669,702 

515,059 


1« Estimates. 


Biplget estimates for the year 1925 


TtPS'cnue ' 

Ki6uur 

Expenditure 

Kronur 

Taxes .... 

2,140,000 

Interest on State debt 

729,400 

CuBtems .... 

3,210,000 

Reduction of debt 

879,914 

Post and telegranhs 

1,475,000 

The civil list of tin* 


Monopoly of tobacco 
Balance ot domain rev- 

200,000 

King . . . 

Althingi and the cen. 

60,000 

enue and shipping trade 

190,0.50 

tral administration . 

453,080 

Interest on State assets. 

86,000 

1 Foreign Affairs . 

67, 500 

Other revenues 

i 

1 

1 

512,400 

Justice, police, etc. . 

1 Sanitary affairs . 

' Communications . 

I Ecclesiastica) alfaii.s 
' and instruction 

j Science, literature, and 
i art ... . 

' Trade, etc. 

Pensions 

1 Other expenditure 

603,420 

695,556 

1,940,540 

1,305,188 

! 219,150 

561,920 
202,661 
204,000 

Total revenue . 

' 7,813.450 

1 (480,2561.) 

j Total expenditure . 

' 7,922,329 

(486,2611.) 


The State possesses a comparatively large reserve fund invested in different 
loans. On December 31, 1921, it amounted to 1,871,000 kronur (about 
103,0002.) 

The public debt of Iceland has been incurred partly by the establishment 
of telegraph lines and other important public Morks, partly by increasing 
the means of the National Bank, but mainly owing to the extraordinary ex- 
penses caused by the European War (buying of ships and providing of 
commodities). The public debt was on December 31, 1921, 16,385,525 kronur 
(902,2872.). It is in a great measure a foreign debt, due to Danish creditors. 
The foreign debt amounted to 11,171,425 krdnur, and the internal debt 
5,214,100 kronur. 


Defence, — Iceland possesses neither an army nor a navy, nor any fortifi- 
cations, and according to the Act of Union of 1918 its permanent neutrality 
is established. 

Production* — Of the total area of Iceland, about sic-sevenths is unpro- 
ductive, but only about one-quarter per cent, is under cultivation, which is 
confined to h^, potatoes, and turnips. In 1921 the total hay crop from 
cultivated and uncultivated land was about 2,800,000 cwt., the crop of potatoes 
88,000 cwt., and of turnips 18,000 cwt In the spring of 1921 the live stock 
was as follows :-Horaea 49,800, head of cattle 23,700, sheep 554,000, goats 
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The total value of the fisheries in 1918 was estimated at 30,670,000 
kronur (about 1,683,000Z.), whereof the cod fishery was valued at 27,720,000 
kronur, the herring fishery at 2,670,000 krdnur, and the shark fishery at 
280,000 kronur. 


Commerce, — Total value of imports and exports for 6 years 



j 1‘J16 

i 1916 

1917 

1 1918 

1 

lyJ9 

Imports 

Exports 

1 ^ 

. i 1,446,03<) 

. ; 2,182,442 

£ 

i 2,167,689 
' 2,208,552 

£ 

2,393,475 

1,636,300 

I ^ 

1 2,269,235 

; 2,083,050 

£ 

3,445,239 

4,130,703 


The value of the leading imports and exports for 1919 was as follows 
(kr. 18T6rrl/.) ; — 



Imports 

Exports. 


Kronnr. 

KrOiiur. 

Animals living and animal food 

. 1,691,647 

59,013,488 

Cereals . . . . • 

7,154,967 

7,894 

Colonial produce .... 

9,087,825 

1,504 

Textile materials .... 

31,110 

7,035,785 

Yarn, rope, etc. .... 

2,087,331 

2,982 

Textile manufactures 

9,119,002 

186,806 

4,277,414 

Skins, hair, etc. .... 

305,391 

Oils, tallow, etc. .... 

3,604,448 

4,037,918 

Timber and wooden goods 

. ' 3,514,673 

15,631 

Coal 

. i 4,811,816 

... 

Salt 

5,974.744 

— 

Metals and hardware 

2,229,905 

3,700 

Vessels, carriages, machinery, etc. 

. 4,456,952 

355,000 

Other articles .... 

8,996,722 

75,512 

Total 

. 1 62,665,532 

(3,445,2391 ) 

75,013,684 

(4,130,703(.) 


Tlie following table shows the value of the trade with the different 
countries in 1919 : — 







Imports from : 1919. 

Exports to : 1919. 






Kronur. 

Ki6nur. 

Denmark 





18,157,372 

14,929,640 

Great Britain , 





18,307,348 

13,290,179 

Norway , 





1,410,579 

10,527,280 

Sweden , 





1,780,819 

8,251,806 

Germany 





1,263,566 

95,940 

Netherlands 




. 

736,938 


Belgium , 





163,260 . 

80 

France . 





103,663 

2,875,925 

Spain * 





3,943,605 

15,889,457 

Italy 





57,460 

6,462,628 

Switzerland . 





127.602 

140 

United States , 





16,503,518 

2,675,679 

Other countries 

• , • 




19,842 

15,030 



Total 

• 


j 62,565,532 | 

75,013,684 


The chief articles of import from Iceland to the United Kingdom (Board 
of Trade Returns) for 1921 were: fish, 225,991Z. ; oil, 18,359Z. ; horses, 
25,4681. Chief articles of the United Kingdom exports to Iceland, 1921 ; 
coal, 45,9631. ; cottons, 21,1321. ; grain and flour, 17,0381. 
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Total trade (Board of Trade Returns) between Iceland and the United 
Kingdom for 6 years : — 


- 

1918 

1910 

1920 

1921 

1922 

Imports from Iceland to 


k 

£ 

£ 

£ 

U.K ... 

Exports to Iceland from i 

800,372 

534,215 

514,181 

273,192 

207,291 

U.K . . . 1 

1 813,700 

493,208 

1,021,557 i 

319,190 

385,752 


Shipping and Navigation. — The mercantile marine of Iceland (above 

50 net tons) was, in 1922, 42 steam vessels of 7,456 net tons, 8 motor vessels 
of 598 net tons, and 8 sailing vessels of 714 net tons : total, 58 vessels of 
8,768 net tons. 

In 1917, 178 vessels of 61,432 tons cargo entered the Icelandic ports 
from foreign countries. 

Internal Communications* — There are no railways in Iceland. At the 
end of 1917 there were completed about 320 miles of carriage roads outside 
the towns. 

There are 242 post offices. 

The length of the telegraph and telephone lines at the end of 1921 was 
1,545 miles. The wires had a length of 4,712 miles. There were 167 tele- 
graph and telephone offices. Number of dispatches sent in the year 1921 
was 107,694, of which 88,248 were internal. Number of telephone conver- 
sations was 305,335. The total receipts amounted to 1,151,185 kronur, and 
the total expenditure to 937,582 kronur, leaving a surplus of 213,603 kronur. 

Money and Credit. — There are two banks in Iceland, Landshankinn 
(The National Bank), which belongs entirely to the State, and /stands hanki 
(Bank of Iceland), a private joint-stock bank, which has the privilege of issuing 
notes beyond a fixed amount of State note.s which the National Bank lias in 
circulation. On December 31, 1921, the accounts of the National Bank 
balanced at 39,230,315 krdnur. The liabilities included 750,000 krdnur note 
issue and 3,345,019 krdnur reserve fund. A special department for loans on 
mortgage is connected with the National Bank. The accounts of the Bank 
of Iceland balanced 51,294,684 kronur at the end of 1921. The assets in- 
cluded 4,090,468 kronur in bullion and specie. The liabilities included 
7,053,085 kronur note issue, 4,500,000 kronur of capital, and 4,000,015 kronur 
reserve fund. 

At the end of 1920 there were 49 savings banks with 20,886 depositors, 
and deposits amounting to 7,914,638 kronur, or about 379 kronur to each 
account. 

Moneyi Weights and Measures.— According to the Act of Union 
of 1918, Iceland uses the coinage of Denmark. The Icelandic name of the 
monetary unit is krdna, pi. kr6nnr. 

The metric system of weights and measures is obligatory. 

Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Of Iceland in Great Britain. 

According to the Act of Union of 19lS, Iceland is represented by the 
Diplomatic Representatives of Denmark, 
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2. Of Great Britain in Iceland. 

Consul at Reykjavik , — Asgeir Sigurdsson. 

There are also consular representatives at Akurcyri, Seydis/joulur, and 
V estman nae3*jar. 


Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Iceland. 

1. Official Publications. 

Dansk-tslandsk Forbundslov. Coiienliagen, 1918. 

Hagskyralur fslanda. Statistiquo de I'lslande. Reykjavik. Annual. 

HagtiOindi (Statistical Journal) Reykjavik. 

Maiintal A Island! 1. des 1910. Recensement del’Islande le ler dec. 1910. Reykjavik, 
1913. 

Skfrsla um stdrf landssimans. Statiatique dcs telegraphes et telephones d'Islande. 
Annual. Reykjavik. 

StarfskrA Islands (Office-list of Iceland) Reykjavik. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

/frnorsson (Einar), falensk pjoUnelagsfrocUl Reykjavik, 1915. 

Baximgartr\er {K.), Island und die Fardtr. 3rd Ed. Freiburgam Breisgan, 1901 
Bisiker (William), Across Iceland. London, 1920, 

Coles (John), '^urnmer Travelling in Iceland. London, 1882. 

CoUingwood (W. G.) and Stef('.ns$on (J6n), A Pilgrimage to the Saga Steads of Iceland. 
(Jlverston, 1899. 

Cook (T ), Guide to Norway and Denmark, with Iceland and Spiizbergen. 6th 
Edition. London, 1907. 

Dvfferin (Lord), Letters from High Latitudes. 11th Edition. London, 190.3. 
Gudmurtdsion (V.), Island am Begin n des XX. Jahrlmnderts (Transl. fjoin Danish). 
Kattowitz 1904. 

Herrmann (V.), Island in Vergangenheit und Gegen wart. 2 vols. Leipzig, 1902.— 
Island. Das Land und das Volk, l.eipzig u. Berl'n, 1914. 

f/<rrmonnj»«on (HalldOr) The Periodical Literature of Iceland down to the Year 1871. 
New York, 1919. 

Kaalund (Kr.), Bidrag til en Historisk-Topograflsk Bcskrivelse af Island. I-II. 
Kobenhavn, 1877-82. 

Kahle (B.), Ein Sommer auf Island. Berlin, 1900. 

Kornerup (Th.), Lslande. Monuments de I’AntiquitA. Nature. Tourists' Routes. 
Publication for the Paris Exhibition). Copenhagen, 1900. 

Leith (Disney), Iceland. London, 1908. 

Maurer (K ), Zur politischen Geschichto Islands. Leipzig, 1880. 

Murray’s Handbook for Denmark and Iceland, 6th Edition. London, 1904. 
Roscni'iiuje iJLj. K.)and irarmiAfir (E.), The Botany of Iceland. 2 vole. Copenhagen, 
1920. 

Russel (W. S. C.), Iceland. Honseback Tours in Saga Land. Boston, 1914. 

Scott (D. H.), Sport.sinan’s and Tourist’s Guide to Iceland. 8th Edition. Leith, 1906. 
Stefdnsson (J<Sn), Denmark and Sweden, with Iceland and Finland (Story of Nations). 
London, 1916. 

Stefdnsson (StefAn), Iceland. A Handbook. Reykjavik, 1911. 

rhoToddsen (Th ), An Account of the Physical Geography of Iceland, with special 
reference to the Plant Life. Copenhagen and London, 1914. — Island. Grundriss der 
Geographic und Geologie. Gotha, 1906 —L:f sing islands. MIL Kaupmannahbfn, 1908-19. 
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ECUADOR. 

(RepiJblica del Ecuador.) 

Constitution and Government. 

The Republic of Ecuador, which is situated in the north-west of South 
America, approximately between latitude 1®40' north and 6® south, and 
between 69°20' east longitude and 90® west, was constituted May 11, 1830, 
in conse(i[uence of a civil war which separated the members of the original 
Republic of Colombia, founded by Simon Bolivar, by uniting the Presidency 
of Quito to the Vice-Royalty of New Grenada, and the Captaincy-General 
of Venezuela, when they threw off the Spanish yoke. Under the present 
Constitution, promulgated December 28, 1906, the executive is vested in a 
President, elected for the term of four years, while the legislative power is 
given to a Congress of two Houses ; the first consisting of thirty-two senators, 
two for each province (chosen for four years), and the second of 48 deputies, 
on the basis of one deputy for every 30,000 inhabitants, chosen for two 
years ; both elected by adults who can read and write. The Congress meets 
on the 10th of August of every year at Quito, the capital, without being 
summoned by the Government. The election of the President takes place in 
a direct manner by the people. Under the present constitution there is no 
election for Vice-President. In case of death, or other cause of vacancy in 
the office of President, he is replaced (1) by the President of the Senate of 
the Last Congress, and (2) if ho should also fail, by the President of the 
Chamber of Deputies. 

President of the Republic, — Dr. Jose Luis Tamayo (September 1, 1920, to 
August 31, 1924). 

The President, who receives a salary of 24,000 sucres a year, theoretically 
exercises his functions through a Cabinet of five ministers (Interior, Foreign 
Affairs, Public Instruction, Finance, and War) who, together with himself, 
may be impeached by Congress. Each minister receives a salary of 9,600 
sucres a year. The President has the power of veto, but if Congress insist 
on a vetoed bill becoming law, he has no alternative but to give his assent 
to it. He may summon an Extraordinary Congress for a specified purpose, 
but he cannot dissolve the Chambers or shorten their sittings. 

The Council of State is formed by the President of the Supremo Court 
of Justice, who presides over it ; the President of the Court of Accounts ; the 
five Secretaries of State who can report but not vote ; two Senators ; two 
Deputies ; and three citizens elected annually by Congress and who, in 
order to be eligible, must have the (qualifications necessary for being a Senator. 

By the terms of the Constitution privileges of rank and race are not 
allowed to exist within the Republic. Until October 20, 1918, most of the 
Indians were virtually in bonciage and peonage and debt servitude existed 
in its worst forms on the landed estates. But by a Legislative decree of 
that date peonage was abolished. By an edict of 18*96 the Indians are 
exempted from paying tribute, and are admitted to citizenship. 

* The Provinces are administered by Governors, appointed by the Govern- 
ment ; their subdivisions, or cantons, hy political chiefs ; and the parishes by 
political lieutenants. The Galapagos Archipelago is under the adminis- 
tration of a Territorial Chief, whose functions are the same as those of a 
Provincial Governor. 
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Area and Population. 

Since the frontiers of Ecuador have not been settled, no definite figure of 
the area of the country can be given. Ecuador is said to have more 
boundaries than any other country, and there are maps of the Republic 
showing six different frontiers according to six different opinions. Taking 
the boundaries arranged with Brazil in 1904, with Colombia per Treaty of 
July 15, 1916, and those for Peru according to the Royal Decree of 1740, the 
area of Ecuador is 571,250 square kilometre^ (220,502 square miles). Taking 
its Peruvian boundary in accordance with the Protocol Pedemonte-Mosquera 
of 1830, its area is 443,760 square kilometres (171,287 square miles). The 
area of the Archipelago of Colon (Galapagos Islands) adds 7,430 sipiare kilo- 
metres (2,868 square miles). The country is divided into 17 pro^finces and 
one territory — the Archipelago of G.alapagos — officially called “ Colon,” 
situated in the Pacific Ocean about 600 miles to the west of Ecuador. 

So far no exact census has been taken, but the population may be 
estimated at about 2,000,000. The bulk of the population is Indian; 
inhabitants of pure European blood are few ; those of mixed blood are 
estimated at about 400,000. 

The population of the Republic (1903) was distributed as follows among 
the provinces (capitals in brackets) : — 


Provincort 

Population 

1 Provinces 

Population 

Azuay (Cuenca) 

132,400 

Loja (Loja) . 

66,000 

Bolivar (Guaranda) 

Cahar (Azogues) 

43.000 

64.000 

Manabi (Puertoviejo) . 
Napo-Pastaza • ) 

64,100 

Carchi (Tulcan) 

36,000 

Santiago-Zamora ®/ 

80,000 

Chimborazo (Riobamba) i 

122,000 

1 Oro (Machala) 

32,600 

Esmcraldas (Esmeralda^) I 

14,600 

1 Pichincha (Quito) 

210,321 » 

Colon 1 (San Cristobal) . 

400 

Los Rios (Babahoyo) 

32,800 

Guayas (Guayaquil) . 1 
Irababura (Ibaira) . . ( 

150.000 

68.000 

Tungurahua (Amhato) . 

103,000 

Leon (Latacunga) . 

109,600 

! Total . 

1 

1,328,821 


1 Galapagos Island*, not a province, but a territory. 

2 Formed out of the former territory of Orieute, by legislative decree of November 
25, 1920. 

3 In 1922. 

The chief towns are the capital, Quito (80,702), Guayaquil (100,000), 
Cuenca (30,000), Riobamba (12,000), Ambato, Loja, and Latacunga (each 
about 10,000), Bahia (5,000), Esmeralda.s (4,000). 

In 1921 tWe were 78,569 births, 11,328 marriages and 49,111 deaths. 
Increase of births over deaths, 29,458. 


* Religion and Instruction. 

According to the Constitution the State recognises no religion, bu^ 
grants freedom of worship to all. The Catholic Church has one archbishop 
(Quito) and six suffragan bishops. Its income, in substitution for tithes, 
is annually provided for in the entimates. All members of the Episcopate 
are required to bo Ecuadorian citizens. Civil marriages are obligatory in 
accordance with regulations prescribed bj law of December, 1902. 

3 I 2 
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Public instruction was organised in 1897 and improved in 1912. 
Primary education is gratuitous and obligatory. Higher education is carried on 
in the Central University at Quito (founded in the eighteenth century by the 
Dominicans), which has the faculties of medicine, pharmacy, science, 
and law ; at the Gua^^as University, in Guayaquil, and at the Azuay 
University, in Cuenca, The two latter have faculties of medicine, 
pharmacy, and jurisprudence. Total number of students (1921-22), 680. 
There is also a law college at Loja. During the school-year 1921-22 there 
were 1,718 schools in operation in^ the Republic, 1,374 of which were Govern- 
ment schools, 169 municipal, and 185 private schools. The total attendance 
at these schools in 1921-22 was 108,920, and they had 2,548 teachers. 
There are 3 training colleges- 2 at Quito and 1 at Guayaquil. Total 
expenditure on elementary education, 1921, 167,520Z. ; on secondary 
education, 123,708/.; and tor the universities, 69,109/.; making a total of 
360,337/. A German Scholastic Mission was invited on January 1, 1922, 
by the Ecuadorean Government to teach at the normal schools. The mission 
is composed of 9 male and 6 female teachers. 


Justice and Crime. 

The appellate courts are the Supreme Court in Quito, which is the highest 
tribunal and consists ol 5 justices elected by Congress for a term of 6 years. 
The eight superior courts are located at Quito, Guayaquil, Cuenca, Iliobamba, 
Ibarra, Ambato, Loja and Portoviejo. The first two are composed of 6 judges, 
the remainder of 3 judges each, all elected by Congress for 6 years. The 
Court of Accounts is empowered to audit and investigate all public accounts. 
In the Republics there are 359 parochial justices. 


Finance. 

Of the total revenue about 70 per cent, is derived from customs duties ; 15 
per cent, from taxes on cocoa, real estate, white rum, and tobacco ; 6 percent, 
from salt and the remainder mostly from excise, rents of State property, 
and the postal department. The revenue and expenditure for recent years 
are given as follows in sterling (1 micro 24c/.), but the figures are not to be 
taken as representing the exact state of affairs ; — 



1917 

1 191S 

1 1019 

1 1920 

1921 

Revenue 

Expenditure . 

£ 

1,882,860 

1,796,406 

£ 

1,401,544 j 
1,588,771 

£ 

1,549,727 

1,850,526 

1 £ 1 

1,705 889 ; 
2,035,685 ; 

£ 

1,629,202 

2,146,031 


On December 31, 1921, the foreign debt amounted to 3,671,328/. and the 
internal debt to 2,852,157/., making a total of 6,623,485/. 


Defence. 

The Ecuadorian regular army has an establishment of 557 officers and 4,408 
men. This force is composed of 3 regiments of artillery, 10 battalions of 
infantry, 3 squadrons of cavalry, and 2 battalions of sappers, which form the 
active army. Military service was ,made compulsory on May 24, 1921. The 
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regular infantry have the Mauser rifle ; the artillery have Yickers Maxim, 
old-fashioned Krupps and new Ehrards. The country is divided into 6 
military districts. A military school is established at Quito. An Italian 
Military Mission contracted by the Government of Ecuador is at present 
instructing the Ecuadorean army. The mission is composed of 20 members 
and is hea<led by General Pirzio Biroli. 

The Government has established at Duran an aviation school with Italian 
personnel. Several machines have been purchased by the Government, and 
some, including a hydroplane, presented Sy the foreign colonies resident in 
Ecuador. 

The Navy consists of three vessels : The Libertador Bolivar, the Cotopaxi^ 
a s]>eoial vessel ; and tho Tarqui^ a mine-laying torpedo boat. 


Production and Industry. 

Ecuador is divided into two agricultural zones : the coast regions and 
the lower river valleys, w'here tropical farming is carried on ; and the hill 
country, the foothills, and the high mountain valleys, adapted to grazing, 
dairying, and the pro<iuction of hay, grain, and the fruits and vegetables 
suitable to temperate climes. The staple produce of Ecuador is cocoa. It is 
estimated that the cocoa plantations in Ecuador embrace 150,000 hectares 
(about 375,000 acres), divided into 6,000 properties, with approximately 80 
million cocoa [dants. The production of cocoa was, in 1917, 812,466 cwtg. ; 
in 1918, 685,618 cwts. ; in 1919, 676,776 cwts. ; in 1920, 680,380 cwts. ; and 
in 19:U, 746,099 cwts. The largest cocoa estate in the country has been taken 
over by an English company. Cotfee is also grown ; the exports in 1920 were 
3,494,521 lbs., valued at 91,691/. Rubber plantations have been formed in 
tlie lialzar and Tenguel districts and in Mauabi and Esmeraldas, with more 
than a million trees. The rubber exports in 1920 amounted to 306,697 lbs., 
valued at 15,457/. But rubber is rapidly declining on account of the destructive 
methods employed in its collection. Other products are tagna (ivory nuts), 
tobacco, the annual yield of which is about 3,000 lbs. ; and sugar. Mangrove 
bark (for tanning), alligator skins, and kapok (silk cotton tree tibro, Bomhax 
ceiba) are exported in small quantities. 

Ecuador is auriferous. At Pilizhum in Cahar rich silver ore is found, 
but is not now worked. Petroleum is found ; the oil-fields of Santa Elena 
are being worked by two British Companies. The estimated annual pro- 
duction in the Republic is about 40,000 barrels. The country is known to be 
also rich in copper, iron, lead and coal ; and sulphur exists in great quantities 
in the Chimborazo district and in the Galapagos Islands. 

Excepting the inter-Andean plateau and a few arid spots on the Pacific 
coast, Ecuador is a vast forest. Roughly estimated, 10,000 square miles on 
the Pacific slope extending from the sea to an altitude of 6,000 feet on the 
Andes, and the Amazon Basin below tho same level containing 80,000 square 
miles, nearly all virgin forest, are rich in dyewoods, cinchona trees, and 
other valuable timber. 

Panama hats are made almost exclusively in Ecuador, the principal 
centres being Moifticristi, Jipijapa and Cuenca. The monthly estimated 
production is about 700 dozen. The Government of Ecuador attempted to 
monopolise the hat Dusiness for its own people by placing a heavy expoft 
duty on “paja toquilla,” but large quantities of the material still go to 
Peru; and Payta, Pern, wherp little ‘‘toquilla'^ is grown, is a strong 
competitor of Ecuador in the manufacture of Panama hats. There arc flour 
mills, 13 sugar works,, breweries, and chocolate factories. 
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Commerce. 


The value of imports and exporta for five years is given as follows in 
sterling (10 sucrds = £1) : — 



1917 

1918 

1 1919 

! 

1920 

1921 

ImportH . 1 
Kxports 1 

£ 

2,004,001 
3,355,791 1 

£ 

1,669,003 

2,749,940 

£ 

1 2,400,769 

! 4, .322,056 

£ 

4,017,451 

4,989,193 

£ 

2,348,518 

3,396,889 


In 1920 the chief exports were cocoa, 3,557,340Z. ; tagiia, or ivory nuts, 
587,864/.; hats, 77,465/.; coffee, 91,691/. ; hides, 56,186/. ; rubber, 15,457/. 
The chief imports in 1921 were woven goods, 570,660/. ; foodstuffs, 248,793/.; 
machinery, 206,644/. ; clothing, 105,269/. Of the imports in 1921, the value 
of 802,276/. was from the United States ; 660,383/. from Great Britain ; 
81,298^ from Peru ; 163,871/. from France. 

The chief articles of import from Ecuador into Great Britain (according 
to Board of Trade returns) in 1921 consisted of cocoa of the value of 
64,262/. ; hides, 9,410/. ; straw hats, 68,012/. The chief exports of British 
produce to Ecuador in 1921 were, cotton goods to the value of 292,770/. ; 
woollens, 66,598/. ; iron, wrought and nnwrought, 42,486/. 

Total trade between Ecuador and the United Kingdom for five years 
(according to Board of Trade returns) ; — 



1918 j 1919 

1920 

1 

1921 

1922 

Imports from Ecuador into U K. . 
Exports to Ecuador from U. K. 

£ 1 £ ' 
142,240 ' 1,230,780 I 
3/2,671 j 376,608 ! 

^ i 

1,666,882’ 

1,319,442; 

£ 

170,090 

628,557 

£ 

241,876 

615.849 


Shipping and Internal Communications. 

In 1921 there entered at Guayaquil 340 steam vessels of 655,166 tons 
(97 vessels of 158,287 tons British), and cleared 338 vessels of 654,086 tons 
(97 vessels of 158,287 tons British). Guayaquil is visited by the steamers 
of nine European lines passing through Magellan’s Straits, as well as by 
steamers plying only on the Pacific coast. 

The roads of the country are mostly bridle-roads only, and often impass- 
able for half the year. The one highway is from Quito towards Guayaquil, 
for a distance of 116 miles, but the work of thus connecting the capital and 
the port has long been discontinued. In 1917 it was decided to construct a 
road of 20 miles from Guayaquil to Pasquales on the Daule river. There is 
river communication throughout the principal agricultural districts on 
the low grounds to the west of the Cordillera by the rivers Guayas, Daule, 
and Vinces (navigable for 200 miles by river steamers in the rainy season), 
and other small affluents thereof. 

A railway is open from Duran (opposite Guayaquil) to Quito (280 miles). 
The total length of Ecuadorean railways actually in operation (1921) is 413 
miles. The journey from Guayaquil to Quito takes two days, with a stop at 
Eiobamba, where the passengers spend the. night; 12 hours trip first day 
and 9 hours second day. Railways for the development of local trade have 
been undertaken by several local authorities. 
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The total length of telegraph line (1915) is about 4,360 miles, Quito 
being connected with Guayaquil and the coast, with the Republics of 
Colombia and Peru, and by cable with the rest of the world. There are 152 
telegraph stations through which 14,498,643 words were sent in 1921, In 
1915 there were 2,926 telephone instruments in Ecuador (2,250 in Guayaquil) 
and 2,815 miles of wire. Wireless telegraphy has been installed. At present 
there are only in operation three stations : one in Quito, one in Gu^aquil, 
and cue in Esmeraldas. P'urthcr stations are projected at Manabi, Tulcan, 
Cuenca, Loja, San Cristobal (Galapagos Islands), and Oriental Region. 

On January 1st, 1922, there were 217 post offices in the country. 

Banking and Credit. 

Ecuador having no mint, the coin of the country is minted in*England, 
the United States, and Peru. 

There is no national money in Ecuador, the circulating medium being 
issued wholly by the banks. Six banks are authorised to issue notes for 
circulation, viz. the Banco del Ecuador, capital 600,OOOZ. , the Banco 
Comercial y Agricola, capital 500,000/., Banco de Dcscuento, capital 600,000/. 
Banco del Azuay, capital 100,000/., the Banco del Pichincha, capital 400.000/., 
and the Compahia de Credito Agricola e Industrial, capital 120,000/. On 
June 30, 1922, there were in circulation in Ecuador bank-notes of the 
value of 1,635,079/. The following are the reserve funds of gold and silver 
specie held by the banks at that date: gold and silver coin, 1,042,305/., 
funds abroad, 228,262/., makinar a total of 1,270,667/. Excess of note 
circulation over specie is 364,512/. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

A law passed in 1898 provided for a gold standard, which was established 
on June 4, 1900. The new coinage consists of : the gold condor of 10 sucres 
weighing 8*136 grams, and containing 7*3224 grams of fine gold (equivalent 
to the English sovereign), the silver siicre and its sub-divisions, and nickel and 
copper pieces. The sucre, so called from the likeness of Marshal Sucre (a former 
President) imprinted on the coin, is legal tender only up to 10 sucres. In 
1917 subsidiary nickel coins of 5 and 10 centavos were issued. 

By a law of December 6, 1856, the metric system of weights and measures 
was made the legal standard of the Republic ; but it is not adopted by 
commerce, the Spanish measures being more general. The quintal is 
equivalent to about 101 pounds. 

The meridian of Quito has been adopted as the official time. 

Diplomatic and Consular Representatiyes. 

1. Of Ecuador in Great Britain. 

—Don Enrique Dome y de Alsua. (Resides in Paris.) Appointed 

1916. 

Attachi in Paris. — Jose de Icaza. 

Attache in London. — Lisimaco Guzmann Aspiazu. 

Consul-General. — Pedro Miller Gutierrez (London). 

2? Of Great Britain in Ecuador. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. — k. C. Grant Duff, 
appointed August 1, 1920 (who is also Minister at Lima, Peru, where he"* 
resides, and for Chile). 

Charg4 Affaires and Consul-General in Quito. — R. C. Michell, 

Fice-Consid in — H. L. Williams. 

Consul at Guayaquil. — W. C. Graham. 
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Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Ecuador. 

1. Official Publications. 

Geotfrjifla y Geologia del Ecuador, publicado por 6rdcn del Supremo Gobierno de la 
Republica, j>or Dr Teodoro Wolf. Leipzic, 18P8. 

Foreign Office Reports, Annual Series, and Miscellaneous Series. London. 

Annual Statement of the Trade of the United Kingdom with Foreign Countries and 
British Possessions Imp. London. 

Monthly Bulletins of the Bureau of the American Republics. Washington. 

Cddigo Militar. Quito, 1908. 

Auuario de [jegislaciOn Ecuatoriana. Quito. Annual. 


2. Non-Official Publications. 

AUedo y Herrera (Dionosio), Descripcidn geograflca de la Real Audiencia do Quito, que 
escribid Don Dionisio de Alsedo y Herrera. Issued by the Hispanic Society of Aineiica. 
Madrid, 1915. 

Caamnrlo (A. F.), Descubrimiento histdrico relativo a la independencia de Quito. 
Quito, 1909. 

Cevallos, Compendiodel re-sumcn de la historia del Ecuador. Guayaquil, 1885 — Resilmen 
de la historia del Ecuador. Guayaquil, 1886.— Geografla del Ecuador. Lima, 1888. 
Corporation of Foreign Bondholders. Annual Report. London. 

Kl Ecuador (Quia Comercial Agricola e Industrial de la Republica). Quito. Annual. 
Enoch (C, R.), Ecuador. London. 1914. 

Gonedlez Suarez, Historia ecclesitistica del Ecuador. Quito, 1881. 

HassaMrel; (F. ), Four Years among Spanish Americans. Srd edition. Cincinnati, 1881. 
Herrera (P.), Apuntes para la historia de Quito. Quito, 1874. 

Kean (A. 11.) and Markham (Sir C. R.), Central and South America. Vol. 1. [In 
Stanford’s Compendium.] 2nd ed. London, 1909. 

Oviedo y FaWee, Historia de las Indias. Madrid, 1885. 

Heitt (W.), and Stubel{A.), Hochgebirge der Republik Ecuador. S vols. Berlin, 1892-98. 
Sievere (W.), Roi.se in Peiu und Ecuador (1909). Munich, 1914. 
iStmeon (Alfred), Travels in the Wilds of Ecuador. London, 1887. 

Stabler (J. H.), Travels in Ecuador. Geographical Journal, October, 1917. 

Stubel(A,), Die Vulkanberge von Ecuador. [Geology and Topography.] Berlin, 1897. 
Ternaux-Compan8(h. \ Histoire du royaume de Quito. Traduitede I’Espagnol. (Velasco, 
Historia del reino de Quito.) 2 vols. Pans, 1840. 

IT/iymper (Edward), Travels amongst the Great Andes of the Equator. London, 1892. 


EGYPT. 

(Misr.) 

Egypt was originally part of the Turkish Empire. On December 18, 1914, 
a British Protectorate over Egypt was declared, and the next day a Proclama- 
tion was issued deposing ^ Abblis Hilmi, lately Khedive of Egypt, and conferring 
^the title of Sultan of Egypt upon Hu.ssein Kamil, eldest living prince of the 
family of Muhammad Ali. The British Protectorate was recognized by France, 
Russia, Belgium, Serbia, Greece, Portugal, and the United States of America. 
Sultan Hussein Kamil died in 1917, and was succeeded by his brother. The 
Protectorate terminated on February 28, 1922, and the Sultan was proclaimed 
King on March 16, 1922. 
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King, 


Fuad I. Ahmed Fuad Pasha, G.C.B., was born on March 26, 1868, son 
of the Khedive Ismail Pasha ; became Sultan on October 9, 1917 ; married 
the Princess Nazdi on May 24, 1919. 

The present sovereign of Egypt is the eighth ruler of the dynasty of 
Muhammad Ali appointed Governor of Egypt in 1805, who made himself, 
in 1811, absolute master of the country by force of arms. On April 15, 1922, 
the King issued a Rescript fixing the ordef of succession to the Kingdom of 
Egypt and declaiing the Throne hereditary in the dynasty of Muhammad Ali. 
The Rescript confirms the Sultan’s son, Prince Faruk, as Heir Appart-mt, and 
establishes the succession of Kings in the direct male line by primogeniture. 
Failing such direct line, it provides that the Throne shall pass Ifrst to the 
King’s brothers and their direct descendants by right of age, whom failing 
to the King’s uncles and their direct descendants by right of age, it being 
laid down that each new King establishes a new house and that the succession 
is vested in his direct line. The ex-Khedive ’Abbas Hiimi is expressly 
excluded, but without prejudice to whatever rights to the succession under 
the new law his direct and lawful male descendants may acquire. 

Female members of the house and their descendants are excluded, also 
anyone who is not in possession of full mental powers, who is not a Moslem, 
or who is not the son of Moslem parents. The law empowers the King to 
deprive of the rights of succession any Prince marrying without liis consent, 
or who is declared unfit to belong to the family. The King’s majority is 
fixed at 18 years, and in the event of his being a minor when he succeeds a 
Regency Council will be appointed either by liis predecessor niuler a secret 
seal to be opened after his death and ratified by Parliament, or in default by 
Parliament. This Council will consist of three members chosen from Princes, 
ex-Premiers, Ministers and ex*Ministers, and Presidents and ex*Presidents of 
whatever Houses of Parliament may exist. 

The new Egyptian flag consists of three white crescents with their backs 
to the staff, each with a five-pointed white star betw^een the horns on a red 
field. Thfs flag was the personal standard of the Khedive, and now takes 
the place of the former national flag, which was distinguished from the 
Turkish by having a star of five instead of six points. 

The predecessors of the present ruler of Egypt were — 


Muhammad Ali, founder of the dynasty 
Ibrahim, son of Muhammad . . . 

Abbas, grandson of Muhammad . . 

Said, son of Muhammad . « . . . 

Ismail, son of Ibrahim 

Muhammad Taufiq, son of Ismail . 
’Abbas Hiimi, grandson of Ismail 
Hussein Ktoil, son of Ismail 


Born 

Died 

Reigned 

1769 

1849 

1811-48 

1789 

1848 

June — Nov. 1; 

1813 

1854 

1848-64 

1822 

1863 

1854-63 

1830 

1895 

1863-79 

1852 

1892 

1879-92 

1874 

— 

1892-1914 

1854 

1917 

1914-1917 


Government and Constitution. 

The administration of Egypt io carried on by native Ministers, subject to the 
ruling of the Sultan. From 1879 to 1883 two Controllers-General, appointed 
by France and England, had consider|ble powers in the direction of the 
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affairs of the country (Khedivial Decree, November 10, 1879). In the summer 
of 1882, in consequence of a military rebellion, England intervened, subdued 
the rising, and restored the authority of the Khedive. In this intervention 
England was not joined by France, and as a result, on January 18, 1883, the 
Khedive signed a decree abolishing the joint control of England and France. 
In the place of the Control, the Khedive, on the recommendation of England, 
appointed an English financial adviser, without whose concurrence no 
financial decision could betaken., The Khedivial Decree appended to and 
approved by the Anglo-French Convention of April 4, 1904, removed most 
01 the restrictions which encumbered the management of Egyptian Finance. 
No modification may be introduced into the terms of the Decree without 
the assent of the signatory powers to the Convention of London of 188fi. 

In November, 1919, it was officially announced that the policy of Great 
Britain in Egypt was to preserve the autonomy of that country under British 
protection and to develop the system of self-government under an Egyptian 
ruler ; and that the object of Great Britain was to defend Egypt from all ex- 
ternal danger and interference by any foreign Power, and at the same time to 
establish a constitutional system in which, under British guidance, the 
Sultan, his Ministers, and the elected representatives of the people might in 
their several spheres and in an increasing degree co-operate in the manage- 
ment of Egyptian affairs. A mission under Lord Milner was sent to Egypt 
with the purpose of working out this policy. The Egyptian Government 
discussed with the British Government, at the end of 1921, the question of 
substituting for the protectorate a relationship which, while securing the 
special interests of Great Britain and enabling the latter to offer adequate 
guarantees to foreign powers, would meet the legitimate aspirations of Egypt, 
but no agreement was reached. Discussions were renewed early in 1922, and 
it was officially announced on February 28 that the Protectorate had been 
terminated ana Egypt recognised as an independent sovereign state, the 
British Government reserving for future discussion the questions of security 
of communications in Egypt, defence, protection of foreign interests and of 
minorities, and the Sudan. 

The Egyptian Ministry, constituted on November 30, 1922, is made up as 
follows : — 

Prime Minister and Interior, — Tewfik Nessim Pasha. 

Foreign Affairs. — Mahmud Fakhry Pasha. 

Finance. — Yusuf Suleiman Pasha. 

IPar. —Mahmud Azmy Pasha. 

Educaiion. — Yehia Ibrahim Pasha. 

Communications. — Mohammed Rifaat Pasha. 

Justice. — Ahmed Zulfikar Pasha. 

Public Works. — Ismail Sfrry Pasha. 

Agriculture, — Ahmed Ali Pasha. 

This Ministry resigned in February 1923, and a successor had not yet 
been appointed in March. 

The Legislative Assembly, instituted in July, 1913, consists of (i) the 
Ministers, (ii) 66 elected members, and (iii) 17 members nominated by the 
Government to represent certain minorities. The elections are indirect : 
every 60 electors choose an elector-delegate^ and the electors- delegate elect 
the members of the Assembly, but are liable to be recalled before any fresh 
exercise of their functions. The members of this Assembly sit for six years, 
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their numbers bein» renewed one-third at a time every two years : they also 
receive payment. The Assembly can initiate legislation and must be consulted 
on all measures relating to loans, land-tax assessment, or modifications of the 
railway qr irrigation systems. The Government, however, is hot bound by 
the resolutions of the Assembly, and, in the event of a disagreement between 
the two about any proposed law, the Government can eventually enact the 
law in such form as it may think fit. The Assembly has the right of veto 
on new direct, personal or land taxes, which cannot be imposed without its 
sanction. The ordinary session of the Assembly is from November 1 to May 81. 
A new constitution is being drafted (February 1923), with a new electoral 
law, and providing for the establishment of Ministerial reponsibility to 
Parliament. 

The Provincial Councils were endowed in 1909 with the powers of apply- 
ing bye-laws, authorising public-markets, fixing the number and pay of 
ghafirs (village watchmen), and authorising the creation of ezbas (hamlets). 
They are the local authorities in connection with elementary vernacular 
education and trade schools. They consist of two elected representatives 
from each Markaz. The Mudir is the ex-officio President of the Council. 

Egypt Proper is administratively divided into 5 governorships (muhilfzas) 
of principal towns, and 14 mudirias or provinces, subdivided into districts 
or Markazes. 

In thirteen towns (Mansilra, Mcdinet el-FayCim, Tanta, Zagazig, Da- 
manhilr, Beni-Su6f, Mahalla el-Kubra, Minya, Mit Ghamr, Zifta, Kafr el- 
Zayat, Benha, and Port Said), Mixed Commissions have been formed with 
power to. impose taxes on residents who have given an express consent to be 
taxed <or municipal purposes. 

In 41 other towns a third class of town council (Local Commissions) 
exists, but, in general, there is no. power to impose local taxes, the revenue 
being derived from grants from the central Government, and receipts from 
water supply, slaughter houses, &c. During recent years, however, 22 of 
the Local Commissions have, with the exjpress consent of foreigners and 
Egyptians, imposed local taxation for municipal purposes. 


Governor shi^ps. 


Mudirias. 


1. Cairo. 

2. Alexandria. 

3. Suez Canal 

Ismailia). 

4. Suez. 

5. Damietta. 


(Port Said. — 


Lower Egypt : — 

1. Qalyfibiya. 

2. Memdfiya. 

3. Gharbiya. 

4. Sharaiya. 

6. Daqahiiya. 
(). Behcira. 


Upper Egypt 

1. Giza. 

2. Beni-Suef. 

3. Faiyum. 

4. Minya. 

5. Asyut. 

6. Girga. 

7. Qena. 

8. Aswln. 


Area and Population. 

The total area of Egypt proper, including the Libyan Desert, the 
region between the Nile and the Red Sea, and the Sinai Peninsula is about ^ 
350,000 square miles ; but the cultivated and settled area, that is, the Nile 
Valley and Delta, covers only \2,226 square miles. Canals, roads, date 
plantations, &c., cover 1,900 square miles ; 2,850 square miles are comprised 
in the surface of the Nile, marshes, and Jakes, Egypt is divided into two 
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great districts— ‘ Masr-el*Bahri,’ or Lower Egypt, and ‘El-Said,' or Upper 

Egypt. 

The following table gives the area of the settled land surface, and the 
results of the census taken in March, 1917 : — 


Administrative ! 

Area in 

Total 

Population 


Division 1 

sq. mjlea 

Population 

sq. mile 


^Cairo . 

42 

790,939 

18,832 


Alexandria 

. 19 1 

444,017 

23,401 

§ 

Damietta 


30,984 

2,817 

i 

/Port Said 
Canal < and 
(Ismailia 

1 

iji-ij 

91,090 

30,803 

O 

l^Suez . 

3 

30,996 

10,332 

Frontier Districts . 

? 

80,504 



provinefB : 
^Beiieira 

1,720 

892,216 

517 

& 

Daqahliya . 

1,000 

980,643 

981 

W 

Gharbiya . 

2,534 

1.659,313 

655 


Menufiya . 

000 

1,072,636 

1,770 


Qalyubiya 

! 358 

528, 5M 

1,470 

o 

i^Sharqiya . 

! 1,322 

055,497 

723 


Provinces : 
[AayiXt . 

I 70S ; 

081,197 

1,278 

A 

Aswan 

! 108 ! 

253,340 

1,508 

ST 

Boui-Suef , 

i 409 i 

452,893 

1,107 

w 

Falyftm 

; 009 ! 

507,617 

759 

<Xi 

Girga . 

1 570 i 

863,234 

1,499 

A 

A 

Giza . 

; 398 

524,352 

1,317 

P 

Minya . 

051 

763,922 

1,173 


VQena . 

751 

840,317 

1,114 


Total . 

12,023 

12,750,918 

1,001 


The growth of the general population of the country is exhibited by the 
following figures : — 


1800 (French estimate) . 
1821 (Muhammad Ali) . 
1846 (Census) . . . . 

1882 (Census) .... 


2,460,200 

2,536,400 

4,476,440 

6,831,131 


1897 (Census) . 
1907 (Census) . 
1917 (Census). 


9,734,406 

11,287,359 

12,750,918 


The average annual increase from 1846 to 1882 was 1*25 per cent. ; from 
1882 to 1897, 2*76 per cent. ; 1897-1907, 1*49 per cent. ; 1907-1917, 1-26 
per cent. 

Estimated population, March, 1922: 13,551,000. Births registered, 

1920, 558,609; deaths, 369,912 ; 1921. births, 558,898; deaths, 334,439. 

The principal towns, with their populations; according to the 
results of the census of 1917, are : — Cairo, 790,939 ; Alexandria, 444,617 ; 
Port Said (including Ismailia), 91,090 ; Suez, 30,996; Damietta, 30,984; 
Tanta, 74,195 ; Mansura, 49,238 ; Zagazig, 41,741; Damanhur, 47,867; 
Benha, 18,607 ; Shibin el-KOm, 24,604 ; Asyfit, 51,431 ; Aswap, 11,293 ; 
Beni Su6f, 31,986 ; Faiyfim, 44,400 ; Sohag, 20,760 ; Giza, 18,714; Qen^ 
23,357 : Minya, 34,945. 
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Seligion and Instruction. 

In 1917 the population consisted of 11,658,148 Moslems; 864,778 
Orthodox; 47,481 Protestants; 107,687 Roman Catholics; 14,416 other 
Christians; 59,581 Jews; 8,827 others. Thus Moslems formed 91 '43 
per cent, of the population; Christians, 8*03 per cent,; Jews, 0*47 
per cent. ; others, 0*07 per cent. The principal seat of Koranic learning 
is the Mosque and University of El-Azlyir at Cairo, founded year 861 
of the Hegira, 972 of the Christian era. In 1914 it had 405 professors and 
9,749 students of Islam and subjects connected therewith. The Mosque of 
El-Ahmadi at Tanta had 113 professors and 2,860 students at the end of 1914. 
The Mos({ue of Dainietta had in the same year 16 professors and 411j8tudeuts, 
that of Dessuqi (Tanta), 16 professors and 280 students, and the Meshiakhat 
Olama of Alexandria 75 professors and 1,854 students. All these in.stitutions 
are under the supervision of the Council of the University of El-Azhar. 

There are in Egypt large numbers of native Christians connected with the 
various Oriental churches ; of these, the largest and most influential are the 
Copts, the descendants of the ancient Egyptians ; their creed is 
Orthodox (Jacobite), and was adopted in the first century of the 
Christian era. Its head is the Patriarch of Alexandria as the successor 
of St. Mark. There are three metrox)oUtans and twelve bishops in 
Egypt, one metropolitan and two bishops in Abyssinia, and one bishop for 
Khartum ; there are also arch-priests, priests, deacons, and monks. Priests 
must be married before ordination, but celibacy is imposed on monks and 
high dignitaries. The Copts use the Diocletian (or Martyrs’) calendar, 
which differs by 284 years from the Gregorian calendar. 

The following table shows the proportion of illiterates in the various 
religious communities (1917 census) : — 




Number illiterate per 1000 

Religion 

Population 

— 





Malbs 

Females 

Total 

Moslems 

11, (>58,148 

901 

994 

947 

Orthodox ... 

854,778 

739 

920 

829 

Catholics and Protestants . 

i 155,168 

505 

556 

531 

Jews 

! 59,581 

481 

1 642 

i 662 

Others 

1 ^ 23,243 

912 

955 

934 

Total 

i 12,760,918 

i 864 

1 979 

921 


Until 1897, Government initiative in the matter of education was limited 
to supplying a Europeanised course of education designed to fit Egyptians 
for various branches of the public service and for professional careers. This 
system of schools, which owes its origin to tne Europeanising zeal of 
Muhammad Ali Pasha, the first viceroy, consists of Primary Schools, 
Secondary Schools, and Professional Colleges (Law, Medicine, En^neering, 
Veterinary, Military, Teaching, Accountancy and Commerce, and Agriculture), 
in addition to a nupaber of special schools. 

Scattered throughout the country there have existed from time im- 
memorial a number of indigenous schools called ‘Maktabs.* In 1897, the 
Ministry of Education endeavoured to bring these independent ‘ Maktabs ^ 
voluntarily under Departmental supervision by means of a system of 
inspection and reward. Government aid was made dependent upon daily 
instruction being given in reading, writing, and arithmetic, apart from any 
religious teaching, and upon the schopl reaching a satisfactory level of 
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efficiency. The extent to which the scheme has developed is shown in the 
following table : 


Maktabs awarded grants-in-aid and under inspection 




- 

- 





— 

Year 

Number of 
Maktabs 

Teachers 

Boys 

attendance 

Girls 

Total 

Grant-in-aid 

£E 

1916-17 . 

3,612 

7,233 

200,754 

28,028 

2287782 ^ 

22,247 

1917-18 . 

3,534 

6,5h2 

184,404 

24,782 

209,186 

22,043 

1918-19 . 

3,271 ; 

6,160 

176,902 
' 175,649 

24,484 

201,386 

— 

1919-20 .. 

3,162 1 

5.810 

26,708 

202,257 

22,032 

1920-21 . 

3,001 1 

5,882 

' 182,623 

28,372 

210,995 

22,923 


The following table gives statistics concerning the schools under the 
immediate direction of the Egyptian Government in 1897 and 1922 respect- 
ively. The schools marked with an asterisk are under Departments other 
than the Ministry of Education. 




1897 



1922 


Schools 

Pupils 

School.s 

Pupils 



Male 

1 Female 


Male 

Female 

Higher Colleges 







Medicine and Pharmacy . 

1 

40 

11 

1 

377 

— 

•Law 

1 

75 


1 

546 

— 

Engineering .... 

1 

29 


1 

524 

__ 

•Military . • . 

1 

204 

i — 

1 

82 

— 

•Veterinary .... 


— 

: — 

1 

31 

— 

Teaching 

3 

72 

— 

3 

367 

100 

•School for Qadis 

— 

— 

> — 

1 

98 

— 

•Agriculture 

— 

— 

1 

1 

68 

— 

Accountancy and Commerce 

— 


— 

1 

48 

— 

Special and Technical Schools : — 
Agriculture (Intermediate) 

1 

59 

_ 

1 I 

97 


School for Qddis (Intermediate) . 


— 

— 

j 1 

141 

— 

Accountancy & Commerce (Inter- 
mediate) .... 






1 

288 


Teclinical (Intermediate) . 

2 

356 

— 

1 

3ia 


School of Egy}»tjan Aits & Crafts 

1 — 

— 


1 

I 148 

— 

Trades (Elementary) 

^ — 

— 

— ! 

4 j 

702 

— 

Teaching (Blementaiy) 


— 

— 1 

1 

582 

547 

Domestic Economy . . I 

— 

— 

— 1 

1 1 

__ 

70 

Nurses and midwives 

1 

— 


1 1 

— i 

49 

•Police 

— 

— 

1 

1 ! 

105 { 

— 

•Reformatory Schools 

— 

— 

' — ! 

2 

626 1 

108 

Secondary Schools 

8 

612 

! — 1 

10 

3,786 

44 

Higher Primary Schools 

38 

6,880 

: 270 

.HM 

11,382 

901 

Hixher Elementary Scliools . 

— 

— 

— 1 

' 6 

250 

682 

Maktabs (Elementary Vernacular 







Schools) .... 

55 

2,547 

i 377 i 

222 

13,754 

10,058 

Infant Schools . . . • 

— 

— 

1 -- 1 

2 

272 

— 


The number of schools under the control of the Provincial Councils in 
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January, 1922, either through direct management or through grants-in- 
aid, was as follows : — 





No. of Pupils 



No. of 





Schools 


t ’ " i 



• 

Boys 

! Girls 

Total 

Maktabs (Elementary Vernacular 
bchools) .... 

Elementary Training Colleges for 

3,234 1 

200,113 

1 29,171 

1 250 ! 

229,284 

Teachers .... 

15 1 

719 


969 

Industrial, Agricultural and Com- 



1 1 

• 

mercial Schools 

24 

2,306 

1 — 

2,306 

Higher Primary Schools 

05 I 

7,042 

! 1,479 1 

9,121 

Total 

1 

! 3,338 i 

210,780 

1 30,900 ; 

241,680 


By agreement with the Provincial Councils it was decided in 1912 that 
tlis Ministry of Education should hand over to the Councils the duty of 
making provision for Elementary Schools in their areas, including the giving 
of grants-in-aid to the private Maktabs. 

The Ministry of Education liad under its direct management (January, 
1922) ; -- 


Attendance 


142 Maktabs 

11 Training Colleges for Elementary Teachers 

1 Domestic School 

1 School for Nurses and Midwives . 

4 Trades Sciiools 

39 Higher Primary Schools .... 

10 Secimdary Schools . . 

6 Technical and Commercial Schools (and night classes) 
1 School of Meaicine (and Pharmacy) . 

1 School of Engineering 

3 Higher Training Colleges .... 

1 Higher School of Counnerce and Accountancy 
Egyptian Educational Mission in Europe . 

6 Hij 5 her Elementary Schools 

2 Infant Schools . . ... 


Boys 

1 Girls 

Total 

*10,829 

10,441 

21,270 

582 

I 647 

1,129 

— 

i 70 

70 

— 

i *49 

49 

702 

— 

7(»2 

11,382 

901 

12,283 

3,786 

44 

3,830 

1,006 

1 — 

1,606 

377 

1 — 

877 

524 

1 — 

524 

867 

' 106 

478 

48 j 


48 

50 

8 

58 

250 

682 

932 

272 


272 

30,774 i 

12,848 

43,622 


Under other Government Departments are the School of Law (546 
students), the Military School (82 cadets), the Veterinary School (31 
students), the Higher School of Agriculture (68 students), the Inter- • 
mediate School of Agriculture (97 students), the School for Cadis (higher 
section, 98, lower, 141 students^ the Police School (105 cadets), and 2 
reformatories (626 boys, 108 girls). It is proposed to establish a State 
University at Cairo. 
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Justice. 

The indigenous tribunals of the country are the Mehkcmcut, presided over 
by the Qddis. At the present time, they retain jurisdiction only in matters 
of personal law (marriage, succession, &c. ), and wakfs — the latter being either 
charitable foundations, or family settlements with an ultimate remainder in 
favour of a charitable foundation — and also in certain non-religious cases 
{c.g. succession) between non-Moslem natives. In matters of personal law 
other than intestate succession non-Mussulmans are, however, in general 
subject to their own Patriarchate, or other religious authority. In other 
matters, natives are justiciable before the so-called Native Tribunals estab- 
lished in 1883. These now consist of 90 Summary Tribunals, each presided 
over by a single judge, with civil jurisdiction in matters up to £E150 in 
value, and criminal jurisdiction in offences punishable by fine or by 
imnrisonment up to three years, that is, police offences and misdemeanours ; 
eignt Central Tribunals, each of the Chambers of which consists of three 

a s ; and a Court of Appeal at Cairo, about one-third of its members 
European. Under a law of 1904, there are also weekly sittings 
in the Governorato Qisms (to the number of 28) for the disposal of 
petty offences, the judge having powers up to three months’ imprison- 
ment or fine of £E10, and the prosecution being conducted by the police. 
Civil cases not within the competence of the Summary Tribunals are 
heard in first instance by the Central Tribunals, with an appeal to the 
Court of Appeal. The Central Tribunals also hear civil and criminal 
appeals from the Summary Tribunahs. Since 1905 serious crimes (and, under 
a law of 1910, all press offences) are tried at the Central Tribunals by 
three judges of the Court of Appeal sitting as an Assize Court, assizes 
being held monthly. There is a recourse on points of law, in criminal 
matters, to five judges of the Court of Appeal sitting in Cairo as a Court 
of Cassation. The prosecution before Summary Tribunals and Assize 
Courts is entrusted to the Parquet^ which is directed by a Procureur 
OirUral ; the investigation of crime is ordinarily conducted by the 
Parquet^ or by the police under the direction of the Parquet : cases 
going before an Assize Court are further submitted to a special committing 
judge. Offences against irrigation laws, &c., are tried by special administra- 
tive tribunals. 

The so-called ‘‘Cantonal Courts,” created by a law of July, 1912, 
are composed of village notables, and have general civil jurisdiction in suits 
up to £E5 in value, besides an extended jurisdiction in special matters, and 
a petty criminal jurisdiction with penalties up to 24 hours’ imprisonment or 
PT25 fine. The jurisdiction of each court extends to a group of villages. 
The courts are now 236 in number. 

Owing to the Capitulations, which still apply to Egypt, foreigners are 
exempted from the jurisdiction of the local tribunals. Mixed tribunals 
were instituted in 1876, consisting partly of native and partly of foreign 
judges, with jurisdiction, in civil matters, between natives and foreigners 
and between foreigners of different nationalities, or even between foreigners 
of the same nationality if the dispute relates to land in Egypt. These 
l^ribunals have, also, a limited penal jurisdiction, notably in cases of 
police offences, offences against the bankruptcy laws, and misappropria- 
tion of ]iroperty seized by order of the tribunal. There are three 
Mixed Tribunals of First Instance, with a Court of Appeal sitting at 
Alexandria. 
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Finance. 


Revenue and expenditure for six years ; — 


Years | 

Revenue 

* Expendituie ^ 

Y ears 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1 

1917^18 1 

1918- 19 ! 

1919- 20 

£E 

2.^106,074 

27,661,289 

33,677,401 

jeR 

; 22,496,948 

: 23,384,326 

i 28,991,934 i 

192^21 
, 1931-22 
1922-23 1 

iCE 

46,446,921 

41,803,160 

33,030,000 

£E 

02,061,182 

37,747,112 

31,440,000 


1 fisti mates. 

The final accounts for the year 1921-22 (April 1 to March 31), and the 
budget estimates for the year 1922-23, are as follows : — 


Receipts 

1921-22 

Actual 

figures 

1922-23 

Estimates 

Expenditure 

1921-22 

Actual 

figures 

1022-23 

Estimates 

Direct taxes ; 

£Fa 

£E 


£E 

£E 

Land tax, Ac. 

5,580,838 

5,550,000 

Civil List .... 

551,523 

560,502 

Indirect taxes : 

Expenses of Administration 

12,424,072 

13,242,914 

Customs . 

4,668,170 

3,214,000 

Expenses of Revenue Earn- 

Tobacco . 

5,892,828 

6.000,000 

ing Administrations : 



Excise 

172,473 

550,000 

Railways .... 

4,269,814 

8,186,467 

Miscellaneous 


Telegraphs 

218,888 

234,394 

taxes 

464,749 

511,000 

Post Office 

481,568 

520,741 

Receipts from 

Telephones 

181,531 

194,878 

Revenue earn- 



Army : 


ing Adniinis 

* 


Egyptian Army 

1,900,069 

1,838,474 

trations : 



Army of Occupation 

146,250 

146,250 

Railways 

8,008,734 

7,400,000 

Pensions .... 

844,694 

1,066,810 

Telegrax)hs 

328,348 

310,000 

.580,000 

Tribute and Debt : 

Post Office 

000,184 

Tribute .... 

664,826 

664,826 

Telephones . 

335,264 

340,000 

Expenses of Caisse de la 

Receipts from 


Dette .... 

38,347 

44,160 

Administrative 



Consolidated Debt . 

3,552,266 

3,552,266 

Services : 



Non-Consolldated Debt . 

345,807 

354,916 

Ports and 



Sundries 

— 

24,292 

Lighthouses 

1 264,931 

252,000 

War Qratuitics . 

3,852.457 

2,500,000 


Special Bonus 

8,402 

— 

Judieial and 



Settlement of claims arising 



Registration 


• 

out of the recent disorders 

524,672 

90,000 

fees 

1,954,140 

2,123,000 

Purchase and distribution of 



Miscellaneous 

articles of prime necessity 

4,852.586 

75,000 

Revenue 

11,867,311 

6,124,000 

Temporary Commissions . 

11,955 

12,000 

Total ordinary 



— 

Arrears regraded salaries . < 

rr 

500,000 

revenue 

39,632,070 

32,954,000 

Total Ordinary Expen- 



Extraordinary 

revenue 

Draft on gem- 
ral reserve . 

2,170,196 

676,000 

diture 

Expenditure for new works 
Excess of receipts over 
expenditure 

34,859,737 

2,887,375 

28,808,890 

2,631,110 

2,190,000 

Total. 

41, 803^ 160 

33,630,000 

' Total .... 

37,747,112 

[33,630,000 


The foreign debt of Egypt began in 1862, when loans amounting to 
3,292,800/. were issued for the purpose of extinguishing the floating debt. 
Other issues followed in rapid succession. The dual control by England and 
France began in 1879. In January, 1880, the two Controllera-General reported 
that Egypt could not possibly meel? her engagements in full, and in July the 
Liquidation Law, in accordance with the recommendation of an Inter- 

3 K 
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national Commission of the Great Powers, was promulgated. By this law 
the Unified Debt was reduced to 4 per cent, interest; further conrersions 
were made, and the Unified Debt thus increased to 60,958,2402 ; certain 
unconsolidated liabilities were added to the Preference debt, which thus rose 
to 22,743,8002. ; and the Daira Sania debt was increased to 9,612,9002., the 
interest being reduced to 4 per cent. In 1885 and subsequent years farther 
loans and conversions were entered into. 

The Daira Sania and the Domains loans were paid off on October 15, 
1906, and June 1, 1913, respectively. The amount and the charge of the 
various debts in April, 1922, were as follows : — 


— 

Debt 

Charge 


£ 

££ 

Guaranteed Loan, 3 per cent. . 

5,661,800 

807,125 

Privileged Debt, 3J per cent. 

. ' 31,127,780 

1,062,235 

2,182,906 

Unified Debt, 4 per cent. . 

. ; 55,971,960 

Total 

1 92,761,540 

3,552,266 


The charges on account of debts of all kinds (including tribute), as 
shown in the estimates for 1921-22, amount to £E4,611,378. 

In 1888 and 1890, reserve funds were established, the balances of which, 
in virtue of the Anglo-French Convention of April 4, 1904, were placed at 
the disposal of the Egyptian Government in 1905, less certain sums 
remaining in the hands of the Caisse de la Dette Publique for the service 
of the debt. The amount received by the Egyptian Government was 
carried to a General Reserve Fund. In this Fund on Apj:il 1, 1921, there 
was a balance of £E5,569,659. 

Defence 

Egyptian Army. 

Under the constitution granted to Egypt defence is for the present 
reserved and remains under British control. Service in the army is com- 
pulsory, but, owing to the small contingent required, only a fraction (4 per 
cent.) of the men who are liable actually serve. Service is for three years. 
In the Sudanese battalions service is voluntary and extended. The army 
consists of 5 squadrons of cavalry, a camel corps, 5 batteries, 18 battalions 
of infantry (of which 6 are Sudanese and 1 is a special “Equatorial’’ 
battalion), a railway battalion, and various departments. Most of the higher 
posts are held by British oflicers. The strength of the army is about 17,000. 

Army of Occupation. 

Before the outbreak of war in August, 1914, the British garrison, or army 
of occupation, consisted of a cavalry regiment, a horse ^ artillery battery, 
a mountain battery, a company of engineers, and 4 battalions (one company 
in Cyprus) stationed in the Nile Delta, and of a battalion of infantry and 
detachment of garrison artillery stationed in the Anglo- Egyptian Sudan. 
The establishment, including departmental services, wi.3 6,067 of all ranks. 

In 1922 the British garrison consisted of 3 regiments of cavalry, 8 batteries 
R.H.A., 3 field and 8 pack batteries, 2 companies of engineers and 6 bat- 
talions of infantry, and one armoured car comj)any. Egypt is also the Head- 
quarters of the Middle East Air Command, and contains four squadrons of 
aeroplanes and a number of air dep6ts. In addition there were Inaian troops 
to the number of 20,000. 
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The Government has a sloop of 1,310 tons, armed with 4 in. guns, bought 
out of the British Navy, and twelve stem- wheel gunboats on the Kile. 

Production and Industry. 

The cultivable area of Egypt Proper was reckoned in 1921 at 8,040,672 
fcddaus (1 feddan = 1 *038 acre), and of this 2,706,442 were uncultivated for 
want of reclamation. The land-tax has been readjusted, the old 
distinction between Khar&gi and UshOri* tax has disappeared, and the 
taxes on land range from 2 piastres (1 piastre 2j^(f.) to 164 
piastres per fedd&n according to the rental value. The corv^y or forced 
labour, has been abolished, but the inhabitants are still called out to 
guard or repair the Nile banks in flood time, and are also liable in any sudden 
emergency; in 1913 none were called out; in 1914, 21,600; in 1916, 
113,000. The agricultural population (Follahin) forms about 62 per 
cent, of the whole. A large proportion of them are small landholders 
with under 51 feddans, while others, almost or altogether landless, are 
labourers, the relation between the employers and the employed being 
mostly hereditary. The following table shows, in March 1922, the number 
of landholders and the distribution of the land among foreigners and 
natives : — 


Extent 

of 

holding 

in 

feddans 

Foreigners 

Natives 

Total of area 

ToUl of 
Landowners 

Area in 
feddans 

Land- 

owners 

Area in 
fedddns 

Land- 

owners 

Fedd&ns 

Per- 

centage 

Land- 

owners 

Per- 

centage 

Up to 1 

1,171 

2,185 

490,154 

1,220,364 

500,325 

9-0 

1,228,519 

64*0 

From 1-5 

4,607 

1,788 

1,075,364 

509,494 

1,080,031 

19 4 

511,282 

27*0 

„ 5-10 

6,133 

698 

550,728 

80,219 

655,861 

10 0 

80,917 

4*3 

„ 10-20 

7,721 

543 

525,083 

38,557 

532,804 

9*5 

39,100 

2*0 

„ 20-30 

7,703 

310 

281,993 

11,645 

289,696 

5*2 

11,955 

0*6 

„ 80-60 

12,345 

311 

340,917 

9,077 

359,262 

6*4 

9,888 

0*5 

Over 50 ! 

512,747 

1,330 

1,743,774 

11,846 

2,256,521 

40-5 

13,176 

0*7 

Total . 

551,487 

7,165 

5,023,013 

1,887,202 

5,574,500 

j 100 0 

j 1,894,307 

100*0 


Extensive reservoir works, consisting of a dam at Aswan, a barrage 
at Esna, a barrage at Asyfit, and a barrage at Zifta, have been com- 
pleted. The original storage capacity of the reservoir was 1,066,000,000 
cubic metres. The level of the dam has been raised by 6 metres and the 
capacity of the reservoir increased to 2,423,000,000 cubic metres. The 
barrage at Esna ensures adequate irrigation to a large area of basin land even 
in a year of low Nile. North of Deirflt an area of approximately half a 
million acres has been converted from basin to perennial irrigation in the 
last ten years. The area and production of cotton in six years were : — 


Season 

Area. 

FeddaiN 

Crop. 

Qantdrs 

i 

i Season 

i 

Area. 

Feddans 

Crop. 

Qaut&rs 

1916- 17 

1917- 1 s 1 

1918- 19 

1,656, COO 
1,677,000 
[1,861, COO 

5.060.000 1 

6.298.000 

4.821.000 

• 

1 

j 1919-20 
! 1920-21 

1 1921-2*2 i 

1,574,000 
1,291,889 
1,406,136 1 

6.572.000 

6.086.000 
4,000,000 1 


^ Estimate. 
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In 1921 the area and yield of wheat were 1,458,180 acres and 1,007,268 
tons; barley, 893,963 acres and 259,991 tons; maize, 2,085,662 acres; 
millet, 269,351 acres ; rice, 324,014 acres ; sugar-cane, 66,424 acres. 

In 1921 the sugar exported amounted to 7,471 tons, valued at 
£E313,041 and the cotton exported amounted to 4,791,717 qantars, valued 
at ieE28,375,249 (1 qantar = 99*05 lbs.). 

The principal mineral products in 1921 were (in metric tons) ; Phosphate 
rock, 122,024; petroleum, 178,284 ; manganese iron ore, 65,066. The pro- 
duction of gold in 1920 was 141 oz. Other products are : nitrate shale, 
carbonates and sulphate of soda, ochres, sulpliate of magnesia, talc, building 
stones, clay, gypsum, natron, nitrate of soda, salt, and turquoise. The 
following minerals are also known to exist, namely, alum, copper ore, beryl, 
granite, oinamental stones, and sulphur. 


Commerce. 


Imports and exports for five years ; — 



Merchandise i 

, Specie 

Year 

.... 





imports 

- 

Exports 

j Imports 

Exports 


£E 

£E 

£B 

£E 

1918 

iil, 155,306 

45,370,020 

611,009 

5,500 

1919 

47,409,717 

75,888,321 

183,513 

3,174 

1920 

101,880,963 

85,467,061 

399,039 ! 

11,841 

1921 

55.507,984 

36,856,062 

214,576 

' 58,552 

1922 

I 43,333,938 

48,716,418 

1 89,902 

i 10,418 


1 Exclitding re-exports (£E2,601,246 in 1922) and transit trade (£E4,900,i:U in 1922). 


Commerce (merchandise) by principal countries : — 


Countries of origin 
or destination 


Argentina . 
Australasia . 
Belgium 
Ohile . 

China . 

France 
Gerniaiiy . 
Greece 

India and Aden . 
. lUly . 

Japan . 
Swltaerland 
United Kingdom 
United States . 


Imports from Exj>orts to 


1921 1 

1922 1 

1921 

1922 

£E 1 

£E 1 

i 

£E : 

£E 

1,540,489 i 

96,569 i 

1,129 1 

1,805 

3,159,417 

872,426 i 

3,627 

4,452 

1,210,124 

1,409,672 i 

190,473 

291,348 

267,472 ; 

983,070 , 

703 

119 

1,082,203 1 

577,375 

69,162 

29,368 

4,167,811 

4,020,552 i 

2,832,943 

4,896,578 

1,649,458 

2,815,786 , 

1,486,951 

1,909,543 

1,282,742 

1,202,793 

415,778 

207,831 

1,536,940 

1,392,269 ! 

138,863 

133,661 

3,092,516 

3,151,057 i 

1,145,142 

2,613,658 

746,856 1 

558,857 1 

1,150,239 

1,101,447 

613,033 1 

515,546 1 

1,346,187 

i 1.279,185 

16,937,839 1 

14,731.695 1 

17.045,830 

‘23,037,260 

8,855, 50(» ^ 

1.590,384 1 

6,523.015 

1 9,100,906 
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Value of the leading iiuporta and exports during three years : — 


Imports i Exports 


Merchandise 

i 1920 

1921 

1 1922 

1920 j 

1921 

1 1922 

Animals A animsl 

I ^ £ h] 

“iE'' ; 


AE 

£E 


food products . 
Hides, skins and 

2,080,793 

1.362,401 

1,779,130 1 

i * 1 

323,457 

872,512 

550,089 

leather goods 
Other animal pro- 

1,602,519 1 

534,665 

' 585,130 

743,194 

443,248 

244,066 

ducts . 

60,657 

56,487 

62,421 

52,788 ' 

68,820 

1 84,000 

Cereals, vegetables 

13,285,001 

11,564,771 ; 

1 3.907,894 

I 5,116,768 

4,840,616 

; 5,573,397 

Colonial produce . 

4,849,342 

1,352,853 

1,376,63.3 i 

1,159,495 

325,636, 

342,647 

Spirits, oils, Ac. . 
Paper, books, Ac. 
Wood A coal. 

Stone, earthen ware 

5,947,634 

3,817,557 ! 

2,829,161 

1 216,330 

238,406 

632,511 

•2,150,094 

998,545 1 

909,789 : 

211,871 

106,801 

70,881 

11,993,427 1 

6,179,055 : 

3,842,267 

56,574 

55,804 

i 

43,489 

and glass. . 

1,931,538 

1,128,880 ! 

1,205,034 

8,219 

5,933 i 

7,561 

C olouring materials 
Chemicals, per- 

886,200 

407,233 1 

441,423 

51,741 

53,241 

54,095 

fumes, Ac. . 

5,530,829 

2,399,710) : 

2,964,733 

679,177 

809,955 1 

'’141,597 

Textiles A yarns ^ . 

34,441,258 

14,082.793 

14,806,308 

' 75,612,121 

28,611,329 

39,937,017 

Metals and manuf. 

11,842,153 

7,382,381 ' 

5,857,101 

1 169,0^‘9 

147,664 1 

345, V 89 

Sundries 

2,094,520 

1,007,459 ' 

1,000.65.3 

110,107 

72,677 i 

57,259 

Tobacco 

3,184,998 

1,973,128 i 

1,556,311 

■ 951,121 

703,520 i 

631,320 

Total j 



101,880,9631 

55,507,984 ^ 

4.3,333,938 

35,467,061 

36,356,062 ! 

! 48,716,418 


1 The cotton tissues imported amounted, in 1920 to £B18, 985,634 ; in 1921 £E7,942,(}83 ; 
in 1922 to £E8, 170,232. The quantity of raw cotton exported was, in 1920, 4,001,467 
qantars, valued at 4‘E75,09G,026 ; 1021, 4,791,717 qantars, valued at £E28,375,249 ; 1922, 
6,479,372 qanUrs, valued at jeB39,714,845. 

Of the total imports in 1919, the value of £E34,882,872 and of the exports the value of 
£E72,453,903, passed through the port of Alexandria; 1920 imports £B80, 988, 567, exports 
X*E82,456,180 ; 1921, imports jeB45,l91,215, exports JCE34,316,779 ; 1922, Imioits 
£K34,899,577 ; exports £B46,679,823. 

Principal imports into the United Kingdom from Egypt, ^and the 
principal exports from the United Kingdom to Egypt, according to Briliiih 
Board of Trade returns : — 


British Imports from Egypt 


Year 

Raw 

Cotton 

• 

Oil Seed 

1 Cotton 



Cotton 

Seed ! 

Eggs 

! 

Cake 

I Goods 

1 Coal, &c> 


~£ 


1 £^ ^ 

- 

£ 

1 £ 

1917 

25,137,884 

3,269,180 

'(,015,340, 

1,371,412 

1 7,728,861 

2,188,828 

1918 

14,469,567 

6,394,130 

1 715,170 

9,716 

113,824,498 

1 2, 529, 554 

1919 

50,840,518 

6.003.330 

1 930,674 

969,783 

1 9,014,163 

'3,643,510 

1920 

60,6^6,232 

4,412,04b 1 

5b7,450 

1,067,874 

22,117,069 

i 4, 505, 082 

1921 j 

20,258,891 

2,030,808 1 

508,256 

854,088 

1 9,805,007 

11,888,665 


Exports of British Produce to Egypt 
I I ^ titeel i 


Woollen 

Goods 


1917 25,137,884 3,269,180 * 1,015,340, 1,371,412 i 7,728,861 2,188,828 773,324 1,017,368 

1918 44,469,567 6,394,130 | 715,170 9,716 113,824,498 ,2,529,554 797,899 1,039,180 

1919 150,840,518 6.003.330 j 930,674 969,783 | 9,014,163 '3,643,510 1,101,280 841,964 

1920 160,6^6,232 4,412,046 i 567,450 1,067,874 22,117,069 14,505,082 2,806,332 3,453,520 

1921 120,258,891 2,030,808 I 508,256 854,088 19,805,007 11,888,665 1,340,295 I 712,703 


Total trade between Egypt and U. K. (in thousands of pounds sterling) 
foi\6 years (Board of Trade returns) ; — 


« 

1918 

1919 ! 

1920 

1921 

1922 

Imports from Egypt into U. K. . 
Exports to Egypt from U.K. 

54,151 

60,671 1 

1 

69,331 

26,922 

31,106 

B ritish procHice 

22,202 

19,405 1 

43,644 

18,884 

1 15,562 

Foreign and Colonial produce . 

• 183 

1 

826 j 

1,179 

385 j 



Including Anglo-Egirptlau Sudan, 
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Shipping and Navigation. 

In 1921, excluding warship.s and vessels requisitioned by the military 
authorities, steamers of a net registered tonnage of 18,915,693 

entered at, and 6,532 steamers of a net registered tonnage of 18,932,554 
departed from, all the Egyptian ports (Alexandria, Port Said, Suez Basin, 
Suez Road, Tor, and El Kosseir). These figures include Suez Canal transits. 
The total number of sailing vessels (both foreign and coasting trade, but 
excluding sponge and fishing boats) that entered the ports was 2,198 of 
110,942 net tons, and of those that departed, 2,193 of 109,157 net tons. 

Arrivals and departures of commercial steamers at Alexandria in six 
years : — ^ 


1 

Arrivals 


Departures 

Year 






Steainens 

1 Net 

Steamers 

Net 

1 

registered tonnage 

registered tonnage 

19161 

654 1 

1 966,673 

1 

705 

1 

1,34.3,867 

1917 1 

346 

641.060 

866 

687,684 

1918 1 

339 

738,062 

395 

' 900,192 

1919 1 

7’;C 

1,330,702 

735 

1 1,362,431 

19201 

i 1,242 

2,527,436 

1,216 

2,499,557 

1 2,759,496 

19211 

1 1,408 

2,776,193 

1,445 


1 Excluding supplies and military transports. 


The mercantile steamers visiting the port of Alexandria in 1921 comprised : 


‘ 1 

Nationality 

Steamers 

Arriv.iis 

Net 

registered tonnage 

Steamers 

)ej>arture8 

Net 

registered tonnage 

British 

.535 

1,131,128 . 

531 

1,132,093 

Italian 

294 

602,351 

296 

601,294 

American 

56 

181,343 

58 

187,474 

French 

135 

862,912 

180 

359,499 

Greek . 

182 

180,270 

179 

129,080 

Japanese 

9 

22,827 

9 ‘ 

22,827 

Norwegian . 

33 

52,830 

20 

46,439 

Swedish 

15 

27,010 

12 

22,877 

Ra^sian 

j . 16 

11,094 

16 

14,194 

Spanish 

14 

21,216 

14 

21,216 

Other . • . . 

179 

233,212 

171 

U-^ - --- 

222,i.03 

Total (All Shipping) 

1,4CS 

2,776,193 

i 1.445 

I 2,759,496 


Suez Canal. 

The following table shows the number and net tonnage of commercial 
veasels (excluding vessels requisitioned by the military authorities) of all 
nationalities that passed through tlje Canal in 1921. 
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Nationality 

No. of 
transits 

! 

Suez Canal | 
net tonnage 

Nationality 

No. of 
transits 

Suez Canal 
net tonnage 

British 

2,884 

11,300,683 ; 

Norwegian . 

68 

268,905 

American 

143 

708,568 i 

Uussian 

4 

11,564 

Danish . 

53 

233,266 , 

S}>anish 

11 

30,689 

Dutch . 

458 ‘ 

2,033,000 ,1 

Swedish 

49 ! 

204,200 

FrenCi) . 

207 

969, 3«7 

O^ier national iti* s 

27 

72,939 

Geriiian 

35 

171,447 
56,036 ; 


Greek . 

Italian . 

18 
239 
223 ; 

Total (1921) . 

3.914 

17,971,494 

909,976 

1,020,981 

Japanese 

Total (1922) . 

4,315 

i 20,743,246 


The number of Government vessels that passed through the Canal in 
1921 was 62 of 175,264 Suez Canal net tonnage (including 34 British of 
107,263 net tonnage). 

The number and net tonnage of vessels that have passed through the 
Suez Canal (including warships), and the gross receipts of the company, have 
been as follows in six years : — 


Year j 

No. of Net 

Transits! Tonnage 

1 Receipts i 

1 Year 

No. of 
Transit^ 

Net 

Tonnage 

Receipts i 

1916 

1917 

1918 

3,110 1 12,826,347 
2,353 i 8,308,918 
2,522 9,251,601 ^ 

i ^ 

1 3,561,771 
! 2,880,761 
: 3,718,796 

i 1919 
! 1920 

i 1921 

1 

3,980 
4,009 1 
3,975 1 

10,013,802 
17,574,067 
18,118,999 ’ 

j • £ 

7.888,836 
10,698,427 

1 10,405,440 


Taken at 25 francs =£1. 

The number of passengers (civil and military) who went through the 
canal was, in 1916, 283,030 ; 1917, 142,313 ; 1918, 105,914 ; 1919, 527,502 ; 
1920, 500,147 ; 1921, 295,199. 

The Suez Canal is 103 miles long (including 4 miles of approacli 
channels for the harbours), connecting the Mediterranean with the Red Sea. 
It was opened for navigation November 17, 1869, The concession to the 
Suez Canal Company expires on November 17, 1968. 

Internal Communications. 

On March 31, 1922, there were (exclusive of sidings) 2,319 miles of rails 
(double and single) belonging to and worked by the State, and 721 miles of 
rails of agricultural light railways owned by private companies: 1,154 miles of 
State and 623 miles of companies* rails are in the Delta, lind 1,165 miles of 
State and 98 miles of light railways are in Upper Egypt. The railways have 
a gauge of 4 ft. 8J in. inside rails, except the line from Luxor to Assuan, 
which is 3 ft. 6 in. gauge, and that to the Western Oases, which is 2 ft. 
5i in. 

The length of line of the State Railways (excluding the auxiliary railways 
of Upper Egypt, 266 miles, and the Western Oasis railway, 141 miks) in 
1921 waa 1,912 Ailes ; the number of passengers earned in 1921-22, 
27,342,000 ; weight of goods carried, including service transports, 5,484,165 
tons ; and the net receipts, A El, 859,346. 

The working expenses, £E6,540,423 in 1921-22, represent an average of 
82*79 per cent, of the gross rece^ts, which were £E7,899,769. 

The telegraphs and telephones have belonged to the Egyptian Government 
since Ajvril, 1918. On March 31, 1921, they were of a total length of 
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8,896 miles, the length of the wire being 24,844 miles. The Eastern 
Telegraph Company, by concessions, have telegraph lines across Egypt from 
Alexandria vid Cairo to Suez, and from Port Said to Suez, connecting 
their cables to England and India. The number of telegrams in 1921 was 
2,534,700, as against 2,783,395 in 1920, not including railway service 
telegrams (2,043,411), and those sent (544,970) and received (492,282) by 
the Eastern Telegraph. The Abu Zabal wireless station commenced working 
in April, 1922. 

There were, in 1921, 2,909 post offices and stations. In the internal 
service (1921) there passed through the post-office 52,249,000 letters and 
post-cards, and 20,091,000 newspapers, &c., and samples; in the external 
service, 2J, 530,000 letters and post-cards, and 9,221,000 newspapers, &c., 
and samples. Official corresponaence, not here included, amounted in 1921 
to 8,132,000 articles Receipts £E600, 184 ; expenses £E481, 568. 

There is a regular fortnightly air mail service via Cairo between Palestine 
and Mesopotamia, and a similar service in the reverse direction. 


Banks and Credit. 

The National Bank has a capital of 3,000,000Z. with reserve funds 
amounting to 2,OOO,OO0Z. The Agricultural Bank has a capital of 
3,740,000T. It has Government guarantee of interest at 3 per cent., and it 
lends money to the Fellahin at 8 per cent, interest. 

There are in addition eight mortgage banks and five ordinary banks 
working chielly in Egypt with a total paid np capital of £E41, 01 1,369, 
i.e.^ £E39,381,066 for the former and £E1, 680,303 for the latter. The 
reserve funds of these two groups of bauks and of the National and the 
Agricultural Banks of Egypt amount to £E5,220,330 and £E8, 09 1,368 
respectively. 

In 1901, a Post-Office Savings Bank was opened, and on December 31 of 
that year, it had 6,740 depositors with balances amounting to £E47,492. 
On December 31, 1921, the depositor.^ numbered 93,860, and their balances 
amounted to £ El, 268, 130. 

In April, 1912, a rural savings bank service was inaugurated. At the 
end of that year the balance of deposits in the new branch amounted 
to £E26,413, and the number of accounts to 127,927. On December 31, 
1921, the balance amounted to £E11,200, and the number of accounts to 723. 
The balance of deposits in the savings banks of the foreign banks on 
the same date amounted to £E900,371 and the number of depositors to 11,710. 


Money, Weights, and Measures. 

Money. 

By decree of October 18, 1916 (20 Zi-l-Higga 1834), the monetary unit ol 
Egypt is the gold Egyptian pound of 100 piastres. It lyeighs 8*5 grammes 
*875 fine, and therefore contains 7*4375 grammes of fine gold. Its value in 
sterling is £1 Os. 6Irf. A new coinage was introduced at the same time. It 
rvjplaces the monogram of the Sultan of Turkey by that of the Sultan of 
Egypt. 

The 10-piastre silver piece weighs 14 grammes *833 fine, and therefore 
contains 11 67 giammes of fine silver. The piastre is worth 2*46(2. in English 
money. It is subdivided into tenths (uahr el girsh or millRmes). 
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Coins in circulation are the Egyptian pound (100 piastres) and half pound 
in gold ; 20, 10, 5, and 2 piastre pieces in silver ; 1, i, i, iV piastre pieces in 
nickel, and pi®ce in bronze. Silver coin is legal tender only up to £E2,. 
and nickel or bronze coins up to 10 piastres. Vor some years gold coins 
have not been issued, and the gold circulating in Egypt and the Sudan is 
almost exclusively English sovereigns, which are legal tender at the rate of 
97J piastres. The gold pieces of the Latin Monetary Union equivalent to 
the French 20 franc piece are permitted circulate at a uniform rate of 
£E07715. 

Bank notes are issued by the National Bank in various denominations 
from £E0'25 to £E100. They are in principle not legal tender, but since the 
war they have been made legal tender and inconvertible. The ajnount in 
circulation at the end of August, 1922, was £K25,360,000. In 1918 the 
Government issued currency notes of 10 piastres and 5 piastres, but these 
have now been withdrawn, and the amount of currency notes in circulation 
has shrunk from £E163,600 in August, 1920, to £E129,000 at tJie end of 
August, 1922. 

Egyptian money is now minted at the Birmingham and other foreign 
Mints. The nominal value of the coinage (including rocoinage) from 1887 
to 1921 was : — 


Years ' 

Gold 

Silver 

Nickel ! 

Bronze 

Total 


£E. 

A'E. 

4;E. 


£ 

1887-1 91 S 

62,024 

; 7,652,504 

703,773 ' 

23,724 

8,442,025 

1919 

— 

i 33,400 

101,800 

— 

135,200 

1920 

— 

48,800 

111,840 

— 

160,640 

1921 

— 

]17,S0O 

71,040 

— 

1<8.8»0 

1887-1921 

62,024 

i 7,8.52,504 i 

98S.453 

23,724 

S. 926, 705 


The principal units of Egyptian weights and measures are defined in 
terms of the metre of the ** Commission Internationale du m^tre ” by the 
Law No. 10 of September 20, 1914. The equivalents remain the same as 
were defined by the Decree of April 28, 1891. 

Measures of length : Diraa haJadi — 0 metre 58 centimetres. 

,, weight: Dirhem = 3 grams 1 2 centigrams. 

,, capacity : Ardeh =198 litres. 


Measure of CArAciTv. 

The Ardeh is equal to 43 '555 gallons, or 5*44436 bushels. 

The approximate weight of the ardeb is as follows: — Wheat, 334 
rotls ; beans, 34*5 rotls ; barley, 267 rotls ; maize, 312 rotls ; cotton seed, 270 
rotls. 


Weights. 


Okieh . 
Roll 


i/A-e . . , . _ — 

/or 100 Rotls or\ „ 
QanfAr | gg | - 


1’3207 ounce. 
•99049 Ib. 
2-7513 lbs. 

99-0493 lbs. 
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Length MRA«rRK«. 

Inches 

Diraa Baladi {toyrn) 22 ’834 7 

Diraa Mimari ior hmliimgt k , . . . - 29 ‘6276 

= 3 *8823 yards . . . . = 139‘76S9 

Measures of Surface. 

Feddan^ the unit of measure far land, = 7,468’148 8q.-pics= 1 03808 acrts. 
1 sq. pic = 6*06 sq. ft. = 0*5628 sq. metre. 


British Representatives. 

His Majesty* s Eigh Commissioner for Egypt aiid the Stcdan, — His Excel- 
lency Field-Marshal Viscount Allenhy^ G.C.B., G.C.M.G., D.S.O., etc. 

Appointed October, 1919. 

Plenipotentiary Minister, — Hon. Ernest Scotty O.M.G., M.V.O. 
Secretaries, — A. J. Clark Kerry G. C. M. Verekery M.C., A. F. H. 
WiggiUy and C. M. Patrick, 

Acting Oriental Secretary, — R. G. Gayer Anderson, 

CoTUuL-Qenercd at Alexandria. — Arthur D. Albany O.B.E, 

Consul at Cairo. — H. L. RahinOy O.B.E. 

Consul at Port Said. — W. Hough. 

Commercial Agent for Egypt and Sudan, — E. H. Mulock, 

There are also Consular representatives at Suez, Mansura, Tanta, Zagazig, 
and Birket-es-Sab. 


Books of Reference concerning Egypt. 

1. Official Publications. 

Annuaire Statistique de L’Egypto. Cairo. Annual. 

Administration. Correspondence resiiecting the Reorganisation of Egypt. London, 

1883. Reports by Mr. VilUers Stuart respecting Reorganisation of Egypt. London, 1888 
and 1895. Despatch from Lord Duflerin forwarding the Decree constituting the new 
Political Institutions of Egypt. London, 1883. Rejwrts on the State of Egypt and the 
Process of Administrative Reforms. London, 1885. Reports by Sir H. D. Woltf on the Ad- 
ministration of Egypt. London, 1887. Annual Reports on the Finances, Administration 
and Condition of Egypt, and the Sudan. London. Annual Report upon the 
Administration of the Public Works Department. Coirespondence re.opeeting the 
Turco-Egyptian frontier in the Sinai Peninsula. London, 1906. The Organic 
and Electoral Law of Evjypt of July 21, 1913. [Cd. 6b75 and 6878.] 

Agriculture. Cotton Growing in Egypt and the Sudan. Official Report of the visit 
of tilt Delegation of the International Federation of Master Cotton Spinners to Egypt, 
October — November, 1912. Egyptian Agriculture. 2 vols. 

Finance. Correspondence respecting the State Domains of Egypt. London, 1883. 

J udicial. Correspondence respecting the Mixed Courts and J udicial Reforms. London, 

1884. Reports of the Judicial Adviser. Cairo. Annual. 

Survey. Reports on the Survey Department. Annual. Geological reports on 
various districts. 

Monthly Agricultural Statistics. Cairo. Monthly. * 

Weekly and Annual Returns of Births, Deaths, and Infectious Diseases. Cairo. 

Report of the Special (Milner) Mission to Egypt (Cnd. 1131). Lonion, 1921. 

Suez Canal. Report by the British Directors on the provisional Agreement with M. d< 
Lesiept. London, 1888. Correspondence respecting the proposed International Convention 
for securing the free Navigation of the Suez Canal. London, 1888. Le Canal d$ Huety 
published every ten days. Paris. Returns of Shipping and Tonnage. Annual. London. 

Trade. Le Commerce Ert^rieur <ie I’Egypt. Annual. Alexandria. -—Bulletin Mensuel 
du Commerce Bxterieur de TEgypte. Alexandria. 
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2. Non-Official Publications. 


Baedeker’i Egypt. 

BalU (W. I>awreDce), Egypt ®f the Egyptiene. London, 1916. 

BaroU (J.), Lea Irrigatioiia en Bgypte. Paria, 1911. 

Brehier (L.), L'Egypte de 1789 k 1900. Paris, 1901. 

Briggs {lA. S.), Through Egypt in War-Time. London, 1919. 

Butcher (E. T.), The Story of the Church of Egypt. 2 vols. London, 1897. 

Chiro\{H\v V.), The Egyptian Problem. London, 1920. 

Colvin (Sir A.), The Making of Modern Egypt. •London, 1906. 

Cook’s Handbook to Egypt and the Sudan By E. A. W. Budge. 2nded. London, 1906. 

Cromer (Earl of). Modern Egypt. 2 vols. London, 1908.— Abbas II. London 1915. 

Croseland (Cyril), Desert and Water Gardens of the Red Sea. London and Cambridge, 1913. 

Cunningham (A.), To-day in Egypt : Its Administration, People, and Politics. London, 
1912. 

Dicey (E.), The Story of the Khedivate. London, 1902. — The Egypt of the Future. 
London, 1906. 

Egyptian Institute. Sultania Geographical Society. Monthly Reports. Cairo. 

Gayet (A.), Coins d’Egypte Ignores. Paris, 1905. 

Querville (A. B. dc). New Egypt. London, 1905. 

Hanenclever (A.), Geschichte Aegyptens im 19 Jahrhundert. Halle, 1917. 

Honley (Capt. A. B.), Round About Egypt. London, 1920. 

Johnston (Sir H.), Nile (^uest: Record of Exploration of the Nile and its Basin, 
London, 1906. 

La'iiiJbelin (R.), L'Egypto et I’Angleterre. Vera Tind^pendance, de Mohamed Ali au rol 
Fouad. Paris, 1922. 

L’Egypte Conteuiporaine (Journal of the SociliU d’Economie Politique), Cairo Quarterly. 

Lesage (C.), L’Achat des Actions de Suez (November, 1875). Paris 1906. 

Leiseps (Ferdinand de), Le Canal de Suez. Paris, 1875. 

Loti (Pierre), Aegypten. Reisebilder. Berlin, 1910, 

Low (Sidney), Egypt in Transition. London, 1914. 

Macmillan's Guides: Guide to Egypt and the SCid4n. 7th ed. London, 1916. 

Mardon (H. W.), Geography of Egypt and the Anglo-Bgyptian Sudan. London, 1902. 

Martini?, F.). Egypt— Old ai d New. London, 1922. 

Maepero (G.), Ruine.s et paysages d’Egypte. Paris, 1910. 

Milner (A.), England in Egypt. London. 

Poole (S. Lane), Egypt. In ‘Foreign Countries and British Colonies' Series. T.ondon, 
1881. — Social Life in Egypt. London, 1884. —Cairo, 3rd ed. London, 1897.— The Story of 
Cairo. London, 1904. 

BouxiJ. C.), L'Isthme et le Canal de Suez. 2 vols. Paris, 1901.— Le Coton en Egypt. 
Paris, 1908 

Boyle (Q.), The Egyptian Campaigns, 1882-85. New ed., continued to 1899. London, 1900. 

8eott (J. H.), The Law Affecting Foreigners in Egypt. Edinburgh, 1907. 

Soci6te Sultaiiieh d’Economie Politique : Bibliographie Economique, Juridique ot 
Sociale de I’Egypte Modcrne (1798-1916) by R. Maunier, 

Strackoech (S.), Erwachende Agrarlander. National landwirtschaft in Agypten und 
im Sudan unter englischem Einfluas. Berlin, 1910. 

Todd (John A.) and Du Cane (Ella), The Banks of the Nile. London. 191 S. 

Traill (H. D.), From Cairo to the Soudan Frontier. London, 1896. — Lord Cromer’s 
Biography. London, 1897.— England, Egypt, and the Sudan. London, 1900. 

Travere-Symone (M.) The Riddle of Egypt. Loudon, 1914. 

Ungai'diA.), Der Suezkanal, seine Geschichte, Ac. Wien, 1905. 

Weigall (A. E. P.), A History of Egypt from 1763 to 1914. London, 1915. — Travels 
in the Upper Egyptian Deserts. London, 1909. 

White {A, 8.), The Expansion of Egypt. London, 1899. 

Willcocke (W.) and Craig {J. I.), Egyptian Irrigation. 3rded. London, 1913.— Report 
(Official) on Perennial Irrigation and Flood Protection for Bgyi)t. Cairo, 1894. — The Nile 
Reservoir Dam at Assn4n and After. London, 1901. — The Nile in 1904. London, 1905.— 
The Assuan Reservoir and Lake Moeris. London, 1905. 

WorefoldiVf, B.), The Redemption of Egypt. London, 1900. 
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ESTONIA. 

(Eesti Wabauiik.) 

Estonia comprises the former Russian Government of Estland, the 
northern part of Livland, the Ii^lands Saaremaa (Oesel), lliiumaa (Dago), 
and Muhuinaa in the Baltic Sea, part of the Petseri district of the Pskov 
Government, and part of the Gdowski district of the Petrograd Government. 

After the Bolshevist coup dUtat, Estonia, on February 24, 1918, 
declared lT(3r independence, and was recognised in the same year as a de facto 
independent body by Great Britain (May 3), Fi’ancc (May 13), and Italy 
(May 29). On Jannary 26, 1921, the Supreme Council accorded de jure 
recognition to Estonia. 

Constitution and Government.— The Constitution of the Estonian 
Republic was passed by the Constituent Assernbly on June 15, 1920, and 
has been in force since December 20, 1 920. 

The power of the State is in the hands of the people. The sovereign 
power is assured to the people by means of the elections to the Legislative 
Assembly {lUigikoiju, State Assembly), the referendum, and the right of 
initiating legislation. 

The State Assembly is composed of 100 members, elected for three years 
on the basis of proportional representation, and by univerBal, direct, equal, 
and secret suffrage. The Assembly forms the Government, and accepts its 
resignation, promulgates the laws, passes the budget, decides the financial 
policy generally, ratifies treaties, the mobilisation decree, and state of 
siege, kc. 

The signatures of 25,000 citizens are necessary in demanding a 
referendum, proposing a new law, or amending the existing laws. The 
budget and measures affecting war, peace and foreign treaties cannot be 
submitted to a referendum. 

The executive power consists of the State Hoad (Riigiwanem^ State 
Elder), and ministers, who form the Government. The Government directs 
the foreign and homo policy of the Republic, appoints officials (except 
where special laws exist), and introduces legislation. It is chosen by the 
State Assembly, and is responsible to that body. The Government 
collectively and individually must possess the confidence of the Assembly, 
and must resign if a vote of no confidence is passed. The Government is 
the Commander- in- Chief of the Republican defence forces in peace time. 

The niemhers of local organs of self-government are elected on a basis 
similar to that on whicli rests the elections to the State Assembly. If the 
law has not created special offices, the executive power of the Government is 
exercised through the local government institutions. ♦ 

All Estonian citizens are equal in the eyes of the law. There is no 
death penalty. ^ 

The national flag of Estonia is blue, black and white in horizontal 
stripes. 

The elections fur the Estonian Diet were held on November 28, 1920, 
and resulted in the return of the following parties : — Reformist Labour, 22 ; 
Agrarians, 21 ; Populists, 10 ; Christian Rarty, 7 ; Social Democrats, 18 ; 
Independent Socialists, 11 ; Communists, 5 ; Balts, 4 ; Russian, 1 ; 
Economist Group, 1 ; making a tot^l of 100, 
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The cabinet was formed on November 25, 1 922. The Prime Minister is 
called the State Hea<l. 

Slate Head (lliigiwancm) . — I. Kukk. 


Are^, and Population. — The boundary lino between Estonia and 
Russia is defined by the Peace Treaty of Fc^bruary 2, 1920. The boundaries 
between Estonia and Latvia were settled on July 3, 1920. The extreme 
kiigtli is about 217 miles, and the breadth about 124 miles, the total area 
being about 16,955 square miles. 

The population of 1,109,479 (preliminary 1921 census result) ispomposed 
as to 92 per cent, of Estonians, 1*5 per cent, of Germans (Balts), and 6'5 
per cent, of Russians and other nationalities. 

The Republic is divided into eleven districts, as follows (the capitals are 
given in brackets, and when two are given the second mentioned is the 
German name) : — Ilarju (Tallinn-Reval), Wiru (Rakwerc-Wesenberg), Jarva 
(Paide-Weisenstein), Laane (Hapsal), Tartu (Tartu-Dorpat), Worn (Worn), 
AViljandi (Wiljandi-Fellin), Parnu (Parnu), Saaremaa-Oesel (Kuresaare- 
Arensburg), Petseri (Potseri), and Walga (Walk). The capital, Tallinn 
(Reval), was founded in 1219 at the mouth of the Gulf of Finland, and in 
1922 had 123,496 inhabitants. The university town of Tartu (Dorpat) bad 
50,000 inhabitants. The population of the port of Parnu, on the Gulf of 
Riga, was 23,000, and that of the manufacturing town of Narva 35,000. 


Eeligiou and Instruction. — There is no state religion in Estonia. 
Five-sixths of the population are Lutherans, the rest Greek Orthodox, 
Catholics, &c. 

Elementary education is obligatory and gratuitous. In 1921-22 there 
were 1,221 elementary schools with a four years’ course in the Estonian 
Republic. Of this number 1,199 were supported by local authorities and 22 
were private schools. The number of higher schools with a seven years’ 
course amounted to 221, six of which were private. The number of middle 
schools for general education, gymnasiums, and so ou, was 70, of which 
number 38 were private schools (mostly supported by the Government). 

For special or professionaf education there are teachers’ seminaries in 
Tallinn, Tartu, Hapsal, and Rakvere, navigation schools in Tallinn, Kasmii, 
Kuresaare, and Parnu, commercial schools with an eight years’ course, agri- 
cultural schools with a four years’ course, mercantile schools with a four 
years’ course, and industrial and art schools with a six years’ course. 

The minority nationals (Germans, Russians, Swedes, and Letts) are 
guaranteed education in their mother tongue. 

For higher education there are the Dorpat University (founded in 1632), 
which on December 1, 1919, was re-opened as an Estonian seat of learning 
maintained by the Government ; number of students (1921), 2,775 (2,001 
men and 774 women) ; the Technicum at Tallinn is a higher professional 
school with 500 students in 1920. 


JusticO. — The supreme judicial power is invested in the State Couit of 
Justice, which is elected by the Slwite Assembly and sits in Tartu (Dorpat). 
The laws are being gradually revised by the State Assembly. 
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Finance. — Estimated revenue and expenditure for four years were as 
follows (in Estonian marks) : — 



1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Revenuo 

2,750,971,900 I 

6,886.914,772 

5,803.168,900 

6,180,524,000 

Expeiidituie 

2,750,971,900 

6,386,914,772 

j 

5,803,168,900 

6,180,121,000 


The foreign debt of Estonia (January 1, 1922), amounted to about 

4.000. 000z. (14,008,464 dollars to the United States, 10,000,000 francs to 
France, .and 251,000Z. to Great Britain), and the internal debt to 

2.800.000. 000 Estonian marks. 

Defence. — Military service is compulsory. The period of service in the 
active army is IJ years. The army is organised in 3 divisions. The peace 
strength in 1922 was 15,000, and the mobilisable strength 90,000. The 
military budget for 1922-23 was 168,000.000 Estonian maiks. 

The naval forces consist of two ex*Kussian destroyers (1,600 and 1,800 
tons, 4-in. guns), a former Russian gunboat, carrying two 4*7-in. guns, about 
twelve mine-layers and sweepers, and two Peipus Lake gunboats. 

Production, — Agriculture is the chief occupation. Half the area of 
Estonia was taken up by large landed properties of more than 2,000 hectares 
each. By the passing of the Agrarian Reform Bill these estates were 
parcelled out to the peasants. The total area is about 10,851,648 acres, 
divided as follows : forest land, 2,220,002 acres (20 T per cent.) ; fields, 
2,532,799 acres (22*9 per cent.); meadows, 2,602,274 acres (24 ’46 per cent.) ; 
pastures, 1,836,802 acres (17 '48 per cent.) ; untillable land, 1,632,206 acres 
(15 '04 per cent.), including a peat bog of 496,112 acres. 

The principal crops, with acreage and yield, are shown as follows : — 


Acreage 


Yield in tons. 



i 1920 i 

_ _ ! ' 

1921 

1920 

1921 

live 

. i 350.670 1 

366,366 

95,681 

157,145 

Wheat . 

, ; 30,727 ' 

49,315 

7,360 

! 21,228 

Barley 

. , 273,049 ! 

289,551) 

68,883 

117,529 

Potatoes 

. j 157,286 i 

166,925 

568,730 ; 

072,643 


In 1022 Estonia had 529,368 head of cattle, 754,937 sheep, 272,348 
pigs, and 198,787 horses. 

Commerce* — The chief exports are flax, timber, cellulose, and meat. 
The trade in 1921 amounted to 9,380,341 pouds (62 ponds ===1 ton) of 
imports, valued at 4,396,677,966 marks (1,395,185,291 marks in 1920), and 
7,291,332 pouds of exports, valued at 2,286,638,414 nwrks (1,228,379,056 
marks in 1920). Of the total imports, 2,606,630 pouds came from the 
United Kingdom and 3,771,539 pouds from Germany ; of the total exports, 
2,847,658 pouds went to the United Kingdom and 291,824 to Germany. 

Principal imports (in pouds) : — Salt, 828,334 ; coal, 1,621,302 ; 
fertilisers, 214,923 ; sugar, 683,759. ‘ Principal exports : — Timber, 
3,288,157 ; potatoes, 1,194,769 ; paper, 739,942 ; flax, 318,112; cement, 
394,851 ; spirits, 42,614. % 
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Total trade between the United Kingdom and Estonia for 2 years 
(according to Board of Trade returns) : — 



1921 

1 1922 

Imports from Estonia into United Kingdom 

Exports to Estonia from United Kingdom 

• 

£ 

729,681 

3,889,633 

1 

£ 

1,149,426 

1,046,162 


Shipping and Communications. -During i92i, 6,290 vessels of 
963,911 tons entered the ports of Estonia. In 1921 the merchant marine 
consisted of 66 steamers and 402 sailing vessels, with a total tonnage of 
52,153. 

Estonia has a total railway mileage of 1,238 kilometres, or 767 miles. 

Currency. — The currency of Estonia is the Estonian mark, equal in 
value to the French franc. (2,742,000,000 marks in circulation at end of 1921.) 

Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Of Estonia in Great Britain. 

Envoy and Minister, — Dr. Oskar Philipp Kallas (appointed January, 1922). 

First Secretary and Naval and Military AltaM, — Commander Sergius M. 
lUis. 

Secretary, — Rudolph A. M6llerson, 

Attache, — Waldemar Fuchk. 

There are Consular Representatives in London, Aberdeen, Hull, Dover, 
Belfast, Leith, Bo'ness, Liverpool, Methill, Alloa, Glasgow, Manchester, 
Dundee, Cardiflf, Southampton, West Hartlepool, Swansea. 

2. Of Great Britain in Estonia. 

Envoy and Minister. — J. C. T. Vaughan^ C. M.G., M.V.O. (appointed 
November 20, 1922). 

Consul at Reval. — Peter Leslie, 

Books of Eeference. 

Bulletin de TEsthonie, No. 1. April, 1919. Paris. 

Esthonian Ueview. No. 1. January, 1919. London, 1920. 

M^moire sur I’ind^pendancc d^ rEsthoiiie, presents k la Conference de la Paix par 
la Delegation Bsthonieune. 

Marina (M.), L'Esthonie. Paris, 1920. 

Ruhl (A.), The Nevr Master.^ of the Baltic. New York, 1921. 


FINLAND. 

(SUOMEN TaSA YALTA.) 

Constitution and Government. 

Central Government. 

Finland is a Republic according to the Constitutional Law of June 14, 
1919. 

From 1809 Finland tvas united to the Russian Empire as an autonomous 
Grand-Duchy. On December 6, 1917, the House of Representatives unani- 
mously proclaimed Finland an independent and sovereign State, and she has 
been recognised as such by the Powers. According to the Constitutional Law 
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of 1906, the House of Representatives consists of one Chamber of 200 members 
chosen by direct and proportional election, in which all who are entitled to vote 
have an equal vote. The suifrage is possessed, with t he usual exceptions, by 
every Finnish citizen (man or woman) who has reached his or her 24th year. 
Tliere are 16 electoral districts with a representation proportioned to the popu- 
lation, a rearrangement being required every 1 0 years. Each district is divided 
into voting circuits. The voting system, devised with a view to proportional 
representation, provides for the formation of voters’ associations which prepare 
tJiree-namo lists of candidates, the votes for whom are in a falling scale 
according to the order in which the voter has placed them. There may, 
within limits, be compacts between associations, and joint candidates may 
be entered in competing lists, while any voter may either support an 
association list or vote for any candidate ho pleases. Every citizen entitled 
to vote is eligible to the House of Representatives, which is elected for 3 
years. 

The President is elected for 6 years by the votes of the citizens. He 
receives a salary of 150,000 marks and 250,000 marks for allowances. The 
Council of State (Ministry), appointed by the President, must enjoy the 
confidence of the House of representatives. 

At the elections held in July, 1922, the following parties were returned : 
Social-Democrats, 53 ; Agrarians, 46 ; Finnish Coalition Paity, 35 ; Socialist 
Labour Party, 27 ; Swedish Party, 26 ; Finnish Progressive Party, 15. 

President of Finland. — Dr. Kaarlo Juho Stdhlberg (born 1865 ; elected 
July, 1919). 

The Council of State, appointed November 14, 1922, is composed as 
follows : — 

Prime Minister . — Kybsti KalUo. 

, Minister for Foreign Affairs. — Dr. J. H. Fennola. 

Minister of Finance. — Risto Ryii. 

Minister of the Interior. — Vilkku Joukahainen. 

Minister of Justice — Otto Akesson. 

Minister of Education. — Dr. Niilo Liakka. 

Minister of Defence. — Major-General Bruno Yalander. 

Minister of Communications. — Erkki Piiliinen. 

Minister of Commerce and Industries. — M, Aho. 

Minister of Social Affairs. — Dr. Oskari Mantere. 

Minister of Agriculture. — Dr. J. Sunila. 

Minister without Portfolio. — Juho Niukkanen. 

Local Government. 

For administrative purposes Finland is divided into nine departments. 
The provincial administration is entrusted in each of the departments to a 
prefect, who is appointed by the President. The unit of local government is 
the commune. Each rural parish and each town forms a commune in which 
all men and all women of 21 years of age who have paid the local taxes for 
the preceding two years are voters. In all communes a communal council 
is elected to decide questions of administration and local economy. The 
executive power is vested in rural communes in a college formed by the head 
of the commune and four or more aldermen elected by the council. In towns 
the executive authority is the magistrates with the burgomaster as president 
and other members elected by the council. There were, in 1920, 38 towns 
and 492 rural communes in Finland. As ^executive officers of the Prefect 
there are 63 bailliffs and^294 sub^bailliffs. 

The department of Aland has a county council {landsting) consisting of 
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one chamber vvhioli is elected on the basis of the same sufTrage as the Parlia* 
raent. The county council settles the internal affairs of the government. 
The executive authority is with an executive council, of which the landtrad 
is president. 


Area and Population. 

The area and population of Finland, according to the census taken on 
December 31, 1910, and that on December 31, 1920, are as follows : — 


DepartTLeiits. 

Area 
English 
sq. miles 

Population i 
Dec. 31, i 
1910 1 

Population 
Dec. 31, 
1920 

Population 
persq. mile 
1920 

Uusimaa (Nylaiid) .... 

4,425 

376,218 

446,329 

100*8 

Turku-Porl (Abo-Bjr)rneboig) 

8,393 

499,332 

495,561 

59 0 

Aland (Ahvenaninaa) .... 
llaine (Tavastehus) .... 

550 

e,739 

842,321 

26,911 

360,528 

48*9 

58*5 

Viipuri (Viborg) 

12,001 

521,469 

558,202 

46*2 

M«kkeli(St.-Micliel) .... 

1 6,422 - 

108,829 , 

204.425 

1 81-8 

Kuopio 

' 13,9<19 

333,777 

355,701 

26*5 

Vaasa (Va.sa) 

14,794 

514,940 

548,055 

37*0 

Oulu (Uleaborg) and Petsau.o 

65,127 

328,311 1 

370,795 

5-6 

Total .... 

132,510 

3,115,197 

3,366,507 

26-4 


Of the total on December 31, 1920, 1,661,140 were males and 1,705,367 
females. In 1920, 2,754,228 spoke Finnish, 340,963 Swedish, 4,806 Russian, 
2,378 German, 1,603 Lapponic. 

The estimated population on December 31, 1921, was 3,367,542. 

The growth of the population is shown as follows : — 


Years 

In Towns 

1 In Country 

Total 

Percentage in 
towns 

1800 

46,604 

786,055 j 

882,659 

5-60 

1860 1 

105,496 

1,531,419 

1,636,916 

6*37 

1900 i 

339,613 

2,37*2,949 ! 

2,712,562 

12*62 

1910 1 

456,873 

2,658,824 . j 

1 8,115,197 

U'67 

1915 

512,226 

! 2,788,424 

! 3,300,650 

16-62 

1920 

543,046 

1 2,831,128 

1 3,366,507 

16-31 


According to the census of 1920 the population was divided according to 
occupations as follows: agriculture, 2,020,021 (61 per cent); industry, 
459,761 (14 percent.); communications, 104,182 (3 j>er cent.); commerce 
106,276 (3 per cent.); public administration, 52,250 (I per cent.); profes- 
sions, 49,587 (1 per cent.) ; others, 574,440 (17 per cent.). 

The movement of the population for four years was as follows : — 


Year 

Li ring 
Births 

i Of which 
illegitimate 

Stillborn 

Marriages 

Deaths 
(exclusive 
of .stillborn) 

Excess of 
Births 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

81,046 

79,494 

63,898 

84,714 

*1 «.«0 
i 6,981 ' 

! 4,312 

2,174 

2,001 

1,656 

2,214 

20,004 

15,008 

18,881 

28,604 

58,863 

95.102 

62,932 

62,304 

22,188 
- 16,608 

964 . 

32,410 


Emigration (the first figures give the total for the year, the figures in 
brackets give the number emigrating to America); 1916, 5,325 (5,318); 

9 3 r, 
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1917, 2,773 (2,758); 1918, 1,900 (1,867); 1919, 1,085 (1,077); 1920, 
6,596 (6,577) ; 1921, 3,557. 

The priii<;ipal towns, with the number of their inhabitants in 1920, are : 
Helsinki (Helsingfors), 197,848 ; Turku (Abo), 68,367 ; Tampere (Tammer- 
fors), 47,830 ; Viipuri (Viborg), 30,071 ; Vaasa (Vasa), 23,957 ; Oulu (Ulea- 
borg), 21,332; Kuopio, 18,725; Pori (Bjorneborg), 17,074; and Kotka, 
11,960. 

Religion *an(i Instruction. 

The National Church is Evangelical Lutheran religion, but entire 
liberty of conscience is guaranteed to the members of all religions and 
confessions. Ecclesiastically Finland is divided into 4 bishoprics (Turku 
being theUrchiepisoopal see), 47 provostships, and 552 parishes. 

Of the total population there were at end of 1920 : Lutherans, 3,300,620 ; 
Greek'Catholics and Kaskolnics, 54,791 ; Roman Catholics, 404 ; Baptists, 
etc., 6,614; Jews, 1,618. The Greek-Catholics are under an archbishop, 
resident at Viipuri. 

In 1922 Finland had 3 universities: at Helsinki (founded in 1640 at 
Turku, and removed to Helsinki after having been burned down in 1827), 
with 2,602 students (677 ^^omen) ; at Turku (Swedish, opened 1919), with 
117 students (40 women), and at Turku (Finish, opened 1922), with 100 
students. In 1922 there were also 1 technical liigli school, with 689 students 
(16 women), and 2 commercial high schools, with 173 students. 

For secondary education there were, in 1922, 85 lyceums, with a curriculum 
of 8 or 9 years and 20,269 pupils ; 31 middle schools (the first 5 years of 
curriculum), with 3,170 pupils ; 26 colleges for girls (middle schools) ; and 
16 extension classes (the last 3 years of curriculum), with 5,400 pupils. 
There were 8 training colleges for elementary school teachers, with 915 
students (561 women) ; and 5 for infant school teachers, with 275 students. 
There were also 46 high schools for the people, Avith 2,250 pupils (1,550 
females). 

For elementary education (1921) there were in the country 3,773 higher 
elementary schools, with 191,148 pupils (95,053 girls) ; 683 lower element- 
ary schools, with 21,636 pupils (11,812 girls); 1,407 infant schools under 
the superintendence of the Church, with 170,557 pupils. Jn the towns, there 
were 1,335 classes of higher elemontaiy schools, with 43,246 pupils (21,287 
girls) ; and 16 preparatory schools for secondary education, with 1,806 
pupils. There were besides 7 navigation schools, with 123 pupils; 37 com- 
mercial schools, with 3,160 pupils; 12 trade schools, Avith 503 pupils; 43 
technical schools, with 3,438 juipils ; 108 schools for arts and crafts (“ slojd”), 
with 3,602 pupils; 36 agricultural schools; 3 dairy schools; 34 cattle- 
management schools ; and 6 horticultural schools, with 800 pupils ; 5 forestry 
schools, with 167 pupils. The school age in the primary schools is from 7 
to 15 years. 

In 1921 there were published 254 newspapers and reviews in Finnish, 
87 in Swedish, 10 in Finnish and Swedish, and 5 in other languages. 

Justice and Crime. 

The admiiiifitralion of justice is independent of the Government. The 
lowest courts of jusiico in Finland are those of the District. In town.s these 
district courts are held by the burgomaster and his assessors ; in the country 
by a judge and 12 jurors — peasant proprietors, the judge alone deciding, 
unless the jurors unanimously differ from Irim, when their decision prevails. 
From those courts an appeal lies to the Superior Court (/fovtoil'eus) in Turku, 
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VAasa and Viipnri. The Supreme Court of Judicature {Kothein oikeus) sits 
in Helsinki. ^ Judges can be removed only by judicial sentence. 

Two functionaries, the Oikemkamleri or the Chancellor of Justice, and the 
Oikeiisasiamies, or the Attorney-General, exercise control over the adminis- 
tration of justice. The former acts also as counsel and public prosecutor for 
the Government ; while the latter, who is appointed by the Parliament, has 
to extend a general supervision over all the courts of law. 

At the end of 1919 the prison population 'numbered 5,584 men and 731 
women, wliile the number of sentences pronounced at tlie end of 1920 was 
44,335 for crimes and 17,939 in civil cases. 


Pauperism. 

The number of paupers in 1920 supported by the towns and the village 
communities was 11(3,357 (3*6 per cent, of the population) ; and the total 
cost was 86,006,007 marks. 


Finance. 

Revenue and expenditure for 6 years in thousands of marks 


1918 

1919 

1 1920 

1 19211 

1 1922 > 1 

1023 » 

H^vanue . 
Kxpenditun 

! 1,252,170 

1 1,085,104 

984,144 

932,104 

1 1,545,545 

1 1,350,733 

2,339,104 

2,339,104 

2,108,768 ! 
2,176,659 ’ 

2.403.000 

2.684.000 


^ £stiniaU>i>. 


The main items of the ordinary budget for 1922 were as follows — 


Revenue 

Marks 

Expenditure 

Marks 

Ordinary Revenues — 

St-ato domains and forests . 

154,r>38,000 

Ordinary Expenditure — 
President 

> 1,269,600 

State railways 

443,(500,000 

Parliament . 

5,579,600 

Direct taxes 

46^,955,000 

Htate Council 

8,238,500 

Customs .... 

563,025,000 

Justice 

63,541,700 

Tobacco tax 

135,000,000 

Ministry of foreign 

Mixed taxes 

156,368,000 

Affairs 

21,263,600 

Postages .... 

75,120,000 

Finance 

24,336,000 

Miscellaneous revenues 

110,971,650 1 

Army and Navy . 

273,000,200 

192,666,960 

38,161,200 

86,689,000 


1 

Church and Education 
Agriculture . 

Forestry 

• 

1 

! 

1 

1 

Post and Telegraph . 
Railways 

Other Communications 
Social Affairs 

Pensions 

Debt .... 

39,060,000 

399,333,900 

83,776,800 

43,492,980 

33,186,200 

237,766,660 

Total including all othei). I 
Extraordinary Revenues | 

2,127,492,650 

Total (uicludiDg nil other 

1,026,295,735 

41,275,000 

Extraordinary Expend- 


Deficit . . ’ ’ 1 

7,891,145 

iture .... 

! 250.368,060 

Grand Total . . | 

2,176,668,795 

Grand Total . 

2,176,668,795 


8 L 2 
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On January 1, 1922, the debt of Finland stood as follows (in marks) 



Per 

January 1, 


Per 

January 1, 


cent. 

1922 


cent. 

1922 

Lundkd Loans : 



2. National Loans. 



1, Foreign Looits. 1 



; Coinmnnication Loan 



Loan of 1889 ... 

ru 

28,4,74,550 

! of 1918 .... 

5J 

11S,808,(X)0 

,, 1895 . . . 

3i 

13,691.000 

I. Liberty Loan of 



,, 1898 . . . 

,3 

4.3,786,000 

I 1918 

•H 

197,940,000 

,, 1901 . . . 


20,067,000 

11. Liberty Loan ot 



,, 1903 . . . 

n 

8,495,5(X) 

i 1918 

5i 

98,972,000 

,, 1900 . . . 

4 A 

42,022,032 

' Loan of 1919 to ang- 



,, LtlO (for the 



ment the rai»ital of 



j)nrcl>a8e of Gnlzeit 



the Bank of Finland 

() 

350,000,000 

<fc On.) 1 

0 

114,694,000'i Premium and Deben- 



Loan of 10‘JO . . . 


13,840,800 

tiire Loan of 1919 . 

— 

75,000,000 

„ 1921 . . . 


250,000,000 

'Loan of 1919 . . . 


52,024,000 




Loan of 1920 in 



Total . 


535,470,482 

' Government Bonds 


58,051,300 



— 

i Loan of 1920 for the 






1 purchase of a factor} 


4,500,000 




! Total .... 

, • • ' 

955,895,300 




: Total of Funded Loans 

. . . 

1,491,305,782 

! 



SiioRT-DATKij Loans : 






Foieign .... 


150 084,495 

1 



j Nath nal .... 

. . . 

28(5,303,745 




Total of Short-dated 

Loans . 

442,388,240 


Grand Total of all Loans .1,033,754,022 


Oa October 1, 1922, tlie foreigu loans totalled 534,356,419 marks, and 
the national loans 954,880,700 marks, making the total of funded loans 
1,489,237,119 marks ; the foreign sliort-dated loans amounted, on the same 
date, to 156,084,495 marks, and the national loans 172,071,280 marks, 
making a total of 328,155,775 marks; and a grand total of all loans on 
October 1^ 1922, of 1,817,392,894 marks. 

The income of the towns in 1919 wa^ 310,237,838 marks, and the 
expenditure 277,349,296 roaiks. Tlieir assets amounted to 1,095,425,613, 
and tlieir debts to 405,055,545 marks. 

Defence. 

Army. 

The military forces of Finland consist of: (1) The Army and coast defence, 
recruited on the principle of universal service ; and (2) the voluntary Civic 
Protective Guards Organisation, recruited from absolutely reliable citizens. 

The President of the Republic has the supreme command of the Finnish 
military forces, but during war he may invest someone else with that authority. 

Service in the army is universal and compulsory. Liability to serve 
commences at the age of 17 and extends to the age of 45. All young men 
who have completed their 20th year are summoned to active service. In 
peace time the period of service is one year for infantry, and 15 months for 
the other ranks. After active service, the conscript belongs to the Reserve 
for five years ; after that he is removed to* the Landwehr first class, to which 
he belongs until his 45th year. All young men of 17-20 yeaia belong to 
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the second class of the Landwehr, and all older men exempted from active 
service belong to the third class. At present only one class is called up 
annually. In 1922 the numbers called up and found fit for service was 
18,000. 

The army consists of : The Army Staff, 3 divisions, each containing 3 
regiments of infantry (3 battalions), 1 regiment of field artilleiy (4 groups of 
3 batteries each), and sundry companies of machine-guns ; the Jiiger Brigade, 
containing 3 separate battalions of jagers, i regiment of jiiger artillery, and 

1 separate company of machine guns ; the Brigade of Cavalry, containing 

2 regiments (12 squadrons) ; the Brigade of Technical Troops ; the Heavy 

Artillery Regiment (3 groups of batteries) ; the Tank Regiment ; the Flying 
Corps and Intendancy. • 

The voluntary Civic Protective Guards Organisation is an essential part of 
the plan of defence. The administration of the Guards is in the hands of the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Protective Guards, appointed by the President 
and under the Minister of War. He is assisted by the General Staff of the 
Guards. The number of Protective Guards in 1922 was 98,319. The military 
budget for 1922 23 amounted to 283,154,200 Finish marks. 

Navy. 

The coast defence is being organised. At present Finland has no battle- 
ships : only «a few light cruisers and three torpedo-boats are used for training 
purposes. 

According to the establishment of 1921, the personnel of the coast 
defence is as follows : Navy — Admiral or Major-General (Commander-in- 
Chief of tlie Coast Defences), 71 officers, 79 civil officers, and 1,028 petty 
officers and men. The Coast Artillery 3 regimcjitsand 1 independent 

group of batteries ; and to the personnel belong 95 officers, 17 ensigns, 63 
civil officers, and 2,240 petty officers and men. 


Production and Industry. 

Agriculture is the chief occupation of the people in Finland, although the 
cultivated area only covers 9*9 per cent, of the land. The land was divided 
in 1920 into 250,748 farms, aod the landed property was distributed as 
follows: — Less than 3 hectares cultivated, number of farms, 96,468 ; 
3-10 hectares, farms 97,667 ; 10-25 hectares, farms 41,116; 25-100 hectares, 
farms 13,964 ; over 100 hectares, farms 937. 

The principal crops of 1921 were as follows : — rye, 606, 032 acres, yielding 

264.000 tons; barley, 296,832 acres, yielding 108,000 tons ; oats, 1,038,912 
acres, yielding 406,840 tons ; potatoes, 197,888 acres, yielding 496,540 tons; 
hay, 2,688,803 acres. Total land under cultivation, 1922, 4,959,568 acres. 
Butter production in 1921 was 6,921 tons. 

Domestic animals in 1920: — Horses, 3 years of age, 312,837; horned 
cattle, 2 years of age, 1,197,177 ; sheep and goats, 827,791 ; pigs, 110,993. 

More than half thg country is covered with forests of pine, and the main 
industry is the lumber industry. The Crown forests covered (January, 1921) 
12,688,232 hectares (about 33 per cent, of the area of the country). Their 
maintenance cost was (1920) 64,1X7,327 marks, and the income derived from 
them 130,625,765 marks. The timber stock of the Crown forests numbered 

211.162.000 tree trunks. In 1920 there were 660 saw mills with 90 w4ter 
motors, 477 steam, 1,517 electric, and 34 other motois. 

Finland had, in 1920, 2,921 large factories, employing an aggregate of 
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U7,230 workers, and yielding an aggregate product of 6,168,031,100 marke. 
The chief were : — 



No. of 

Establishments 

No. of 
Workers 

Production 

Iron and inechauicai works 

4rj3 

21,203 

17,273 

Marks 

772,753,900 

Textiles 

2 44 

867,279.500 

Wood industries ... , 

6()0 

31,080 

1,030,163,900 

Paper . 

178 

14,139 

1,235,692,600 

Distilleries and breweries . 

32 1 

598 

48.187,800 
407,549, ^00 

Leather 

230 

i .5,560 

Gheiiiicals 

r,7 1 

2.072 

84,842,300 

Graphic arts .... 

101 

4,151 

119,143,700 

Tobacco* 

22 1 

1 2,971 

317,975,100 

Electricity, ga.s and Mnt»^r 

132 ! 

2,053 

200,752,100 


Commerce. 

Imports and exports for 5 years, in thousands of Finnish marks : — 


- 

1918 

; 1919 

i 1920 

1 

1921 

1922 

Imports 

Exports 

504,612 

226,843 

2,509,914 

880,399 

! 3,«26,479 

1 2,926,422 

3,585,673 ’ 

! 3,389,442 

i 3,953,100 

1 4,461,100 


The foreign trade of Finland appears as follows for 3 years : — 



1919 

1920 

19 

.1 

' 

Imports j 
from 

Exi>orts 

to 

Imports 

from 

Exports 

to 

Imports 

from 

Exports 

t*) 

Gt. Bntaiu 

076,4.52,640 

375,803,864 

1,002, 789, *>94 

1.257,595,515 

708,970,952 

1,142,464.320 

ilussia 

6, 032, 582 

741,397 

1,194 786 

s, 029, 8 16 

500 528 

55,47l,Gt57 

Rsthonia . 

29,729,062 

27,010,331 

15,025,374 

16,013,631 

28,161,727 

£1,271.552 

Germany . 

157,005,221 

81,819,282 

611,182,010 

139,114,536 

1,205,899,007 

372.197,663 

Uweden 

315,958,153 

67,880,606 

385,079,302 

239,368,420 

267,259,374 

406,066,649 

Denmark . 

276,392,01s 

47,508,675 

1 179,730,035 

150,705.385 

243,048,458 

165.166,443 

Norway . 
United 

57,449,830 

4,325,668 

1 33,722,108 

1 

25,335,290 

• 

24,820,820 

39,635,933 

States 

038,895,482 

20.706,001 

j 794,846,590 

192 552,976 

Cl.S,^9s,613 

275,270,381 

Brazil . . 

45,951,000 

3,018,000 

! 47,246,825 

54,606,430 

76,805,125 

1'5392,865 

A.rgentine . 

69,880,000 

7,231,000 

; 133,299,118 

57,020,8<-9 

23,424,824 

22,602.850 

Netherlands 
Dutch 1 

80,700,700 

79,210,000 

1 55,211,046 

250,029,629 

190,195,048 

272,542,298 

Colonies | 

— 

— 

j 107,767,773 

284,10(5 

33,606,478 

38, ICO 


The value of the principal imports and exports for 1920 and 1921 are 
shown as follows in Finnish marks ; — 


Imports 

1921 

1922 

Exports 

1921 

1922 

Cereals 

715,350,201 

703,372,704 

Timber 

'(,528,906,105 

2.292,732,017 

ColVee, lea, sugar, 

Ac. . 

683,348.092 

651,538,192 

Pulp and pai»or . 
Animals . 

1,127,556,662 

30,449,808 

1,430,839,614 

Textiles 

120.571,422 

134,708,728 

Meats 

438,979,921 



Leatlier 

100,240,663 

158,529,505 

177,540,361 

Hides & leather 

56,630,128 

76,881,785 

Oils and fats 

160,481,776 

Gums, resins A 

Hachlnery . 

276,683,850 

far . 

10,881,796 

11,225,825 

Metals 

810,075,410 

403,623,354 

331,086^303 

Matches . 

21,519,837 

29.173,800 

SpinnicK materials 

249,580,481 
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Total trade between the United Kingdom and Finland for 2 years 
(according to Board of Trade returns) : — 


Imports from Finlar.d into U. K. 
Exp'>rts to Finl-iid from U, K. . 



1922 

£ 

£ 

7,720,528 

10 , 435,080 

l,0;v2,003 

2.77e,247 


Shipping and Navigation. 

The mercantile marine of Finland engaged both in tlie home a'iid foreign 
trade on January 1, 1921, was as follows : 716 sailing vessels of 95,576 tons ; 
873 steam and motor vessels of 98,836 tons. 

Ve.ssels eiiteied and cleared at Finnish ports with cargoes and in ballast, 
in 1919, were as follows : — 


— 

No. 1 

With Carj^oes. j 

la liallast. 

i __ 1 

Total. 

Entered 

Cleared . . • . . . 

4,544 

4,710 

I’onnaj^e. I 

740.494 
1,493,119 

1 I'oanajre, 

! 931,528 

190,7:^4 

hniaai-e. 

I 1,07n017 
( 1,083,858 

Total 

9 254 

1 2,239,01:1 

1,122 257 

j 3, .301, 870 


Internal Communications. 

For internal coininnnications Finland has a roinarkablo system of lakes 
connected with each other and with the Gulf of P’irdand by canals. The 
number of vessels which passed along the canals in 1920 was 50 964 ; the 
receipts from vessels, 8,829,268 marks; and expenditure, 3,661,802 marks. 

On December 31, 1920, there were 2,685 miles of high roads and 2,500 
miles of secondary roads. 

Railway history in Finland begins in 1860, when the State built a line 66 
miles long between Helsinki and Hameeiilimia. On Dec ember 31, 1920, 
there were 2,685 miles of railways, all but 186 miles belonging to the State. 
The gauge is 1-524 metres (4-9 feet). The traHic u[)ou the State railways 
in 1920 was 17,549,015 passengers and 5,405,000 tons of goods. The total 
cost of the State railways to the end of 1920 was 607 million marks. The 
total revenue in 1920 was 378,408,457 marks, and the total expenditure 
305,220,163 mark.<?. 

Finland had 2,525 post-offices in 1921, and revenue and expenditure were 
respectively 72,404,267, and 69,951,905 marks. The number of letters and 
postcards, 54,362,865 ; samples and printed packets, 8,710,286 ; newspapeis, 
124,238,090 ; money-orders, 1,259,626; total, 188,570,867. 

There are 10,517 miles of telegraph and 3,230 miles of telephone wiies 
belonging to the St^te in Finland. The telegraph system and part of the 
telephone system is State property. 

Banking, Money, Weights, &c. 

The Bank of Finland (founded in 1811) is the State Bank and the only 
bank of issue. Finland had in 1922, be.ddes the State bank, 20 joint 
stock banks, and 462 savings banks, fhe paper currency of the Bank of 
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Finland on August 31, 1922 was 1,337-6 million marks, against which the 
bank held a stock of gold of 42*6 million marks. The deposits of all private 
banks on August 31, 1922, were 4,008*4 million marks. 

In ordinary savings banks about 500,000 depositors had to their credit 
1,194,920,000 marks ; and in the Post Office savings banks 125,923 depositors 
iikd 98, 630, 194 marks. 

The markka of 100 penni is of the value of a franc, OJd. The standard 
is gold, and the markka, though not coined in gold, is the unit. 

Gold coins are 20 and 10 markka pieces. They contain *2903225 grammes 
of fine gold to the markka. Silver coins are 2, 1, J, and 1 markka pieces. 
Nickel coins (introduced in 1921) are 1, and J markka pieces. Copper 
coins are >0, 5, and 1 penni pieces. 

The paper cairency is exchangeable at par against gold. 

The metric system of weights and measures is universally employed in 
Finland. 


Diplomatic Representatives. 

1. Of Finland in Great Britain. 

Envoy and Minister , — Ossiau Donner. 

Secretary . — Hugo Valvanne. 

Attachi , — Harald Lehman. 

Cons^il- General in London. — L. Norrgreu. 

2. Of Great Britain in Finland. 

Envoy and Minister. — E. A. Rennie, M.V.O., Appointed April 30, 1921. 
Secretar^ts. — (^. A. D. Ogilvie Forbes and \V. li. 0. Green. 

Naval AUaeh(^.-'CdL^i. J. Wolfe Murray, D.S.O. 

Consul at Ilelsingfofs. — C. H. Mackie. 

Books of Reference concerning Finland. 

1. Official Publication.s. 

Anmiaire Statistiqiie de Finlancle. Eiiited by the Central Statistical Bureau. Annual 
(tirst year, 1879). Helsinki. 

Suonien Valtiokalenteri (State Calendar of Finland). Annual. Helsinki. 

Statistiqiie offlciello de Firilande : Annual and monthly publications of the different 
Government dei>arlmenT8. ^ 

“ Statistique ouvriere ” publi^e par I’Oflice de I’lndustrie. 

Bulletin social, published by the Administration des Affaires Socialcs. 

The Republic of Finland. An Economic and Financial Survey. Edited by the Central 
Statistical Bureau. Helsinki, 1920. 

Trade and Industry of Finland. Helsinki, 1922. 

Filmland im Anfan>< des XX J ahrhunderts, Helsinki, 1919. 

Atlas de Finlande, Maps and Text. 3 vols. Helsinki, 1911. 

Finland. (Handbooks prepared under the direction of the Foreign Office.) London 
1920. 

Commercial and Financial Rejiort.s of the Department of Overseas Trade. Annual. 
Ijondon. 


2. Non-Official Publications. 

La Republica di Finlandia. Florence, 1922. f. 

Les F'ronti6res de Finlande (F'ennia 42, Bulletin delaSoci^tiCeographiquede Finlande”) 
Helsinki, 1921. 

• BlomsUdt (Kaarlo), Editor, Finland, its Country and its People. Helsingfors. 1910 
C/iaUiou6(M.),LaFinlande. Paris, 1910. b , lo. 

Fischer (J. R.), Finland and the Tsars. New ed. London, 1901. 

Fredriksen (N. C.), Finland, its Public and Private Economy. London, 1902. 
aehhard (H.), Co-operation in Finland. London, 1916. 

Babermann (W.), Finnland und die offentliche Meinung Europas. Munich, 1910. 
ffomen (East), Carella and Kola Lapmas-k, Helsinki, 1921. 
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Hoppu (K. W.) Finnish Harbours. Helsinki, 1Q22. 

Leclercq (Jules), La Finlande aux mille laos, Paris, 1914. 

Meehelin (L. H. 8.), Finland in the Nineteenth Century. Helsinki, 1894. 

Ohqvist (J.), Finland. Leipzig, 1919. 

Phibbs (Isabella M.b The Grand Duchy of Finland. London, 1903. 

(Arthur), Finland and the Finns. London, 1914. 

Benwiek (G.), Finland To*day. London, 1911. 

S6d€rhjd7ri{\ViiYnev), Finland et Finlandais. Paris, 1013. 

Stiinzner (Otto), Finland, eine Samlung von Aufsatzen, Strelflichliten auf V^olk und 
Wirtschaft. Frankfurt, 1921. • 

Travers (H.), Letters from Finland. London, 1911. 

Young (E.), ^inland : The Land of a Thousand Lakes. London, 1912. 


PIUME. 

Fiuine is an iiidepeiulciit State created by tlie Treaty of Rapallo, signed 
oil November 12, 1920, between Italy and the Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Ooats and Slovenes. By Article 4 of the Treaty the contracting Powers 
recognise the independence of Finme in perpetuity. The Treaty has been 
duly ratified, and the ratifications were exchanged in February, 1921. 

The Treaty of London of April 26, 1915, granted Italy a large area of 
continental Dalmatia. Difficulties arose between the Italians and the Yugo- 
slavs as to Italy’s share, and the difficulties were complicated by the action 
of the poet D’Annunzio in seizing Finme on September 12, 1919, and annexing 
it to Italy. The difficulties were, however, solved by the Treaty of Hapallo. 

On June 5, 1921, a further agreement was arrived at between the Free 
City, Italy and Yugo-Slavia in reference to the Port of Finme, which includes 
the Port of Barros, according to which equal rights are granted to the three 
parties concerned. 

Head of the Frovisimial Government (January, 1923). — Attilio DepolL 

The area of the new State is given as 8 sq. miles, and the population as 
49,806. 

By Article 5 of the Treaty of Rapallo, it is provided that the area of 
Finme shall be delimited by a special commission composed half of Italian 
and half of Yugo-Slav delegates. 

British Consul at Finme. — A. Napier. 

Books of Beference. 

Correspondence Relating to the Adriatic Question. [Cind. 586.] London, 1920. 

11 Porto di Fiume. Note explicative. Finme, 1920. 

Macdonald (J. N.), A Political Escapade : The Story of Fiuine and D’Annunzio. 
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PRANCE. 

Constitution and Oovernment. 

Central. 

Since the overthrow of Napoleon III. on September 4, 1870, France 
has been under a Republican form of government, confirmed on February 
25, and July 16, 1875, by a constitutional law, which has been partially 
modified in June, 1879, August, 1884, June, 1885, and July, 1889. It vests 
the legislative power in the Chamber of Deputies and the Senate, and the 
executive in the President of the Republic and the Ministry. 

The president is elected for seven years, by an absolute majority 
of votes, by the Senate and Chamber of Deputies united in a National 
Assembly, or Congress. He promulgates the laws voted by both Chambers, 
and ensures their execution. He selects a Ministry from the two Chambers, 
but may, and sometimes does, choose ministers who are not members 
of either Chamber (e.g, a general as Minister for War, an admiral as 
Minister of Marine, a civilian as Minister for Foreign Affairs) ; he appoints 
to all civil and military posts, has the right of individual pardon, and 
is responsible only in case of high treason. The President concludes 
treaties with foreign Powers, but treaties which affect the area of France 
or of French colonies must be approved by the Legislature, and be cannot 
declare war without the previous assent of both Chambers. Every act 
of the President has to be countersigned by a Minister. With the 
consent of the Senate he can dissolve the Chamber of Deputies. In 
case of vacancy, the two Chambers united immediately elect a new 
President. 

President of the Republic, — Alexandre Miller and ; born February 10, 
1859 ; elected September 23, 1920. 

Tlio Ministers or Secretaries ot State, the number of whom varies, 
are usually, but not necessarily, members of the Senate or Chamber of 
Deputies. The President of the Council (Premier) chooses his colleagues 
iu concert with the President of the Republic. Each Minister has the 
direction of one of the great administrative departments and each is 
responsible to the Chambers for his acts, while the Ministry as a whole 
is responsible for the general i^oliey of the Government. 

The Ministry consists of the following members, appointed January 
15, 1922 

Prime Minister and Minister of Foreign Affairs, — M. Raymond Poincare 
(Senator). 

Bef^ity Prime MinUtcr and Minister of Justice, — M. Colrat (Deputy). 

Minister of the Interior, — M. Maurice Mannoury (Deputy). 

Minister of War, — M. Maginot (Deputy). 

Minister of Marine. — M. Raiherti (Senator). 

Minister of Finance. — M. de Lasleyric (Deputy). 

Minister of Colonies. — M. Albert (Deputy). 

Minister of Public Instruction and of Fine Arts. — M Lt^on Birard (Deputy). 

Minister of Public Works, — M. Y. Le Troequer (Deputy). 

Minister of Commerce. — M. L. (Deputy) 

Minister of Agriculture. — M. Cheron (Senator). 

Minister of Labour. — M. Peyronnet (Senatoj). 

Minister of the Liberated Territories. — M. Reibel (Deputy). 

Minister of Hygiene^ of Assistance^ and of Social Prevision. — M. Paul 
Strauss' (Senator). 
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The following is a list of the Sovereigns and Governments of Franco, 
from the accession of the House of Bourbon : — 


Henri IV. 

House of Bourbon. 

1589-1610 

Louis XIII. 

Me Juste’ 

1610-1643 

Louis XIV., 

‘ le Grand ’ 

1643-1715 

Louis XV. 


1715-1774 

Louis XVI. (died 1703) 

1774-1792 

Convention 

First Republic. 

1792-1796 

Directory 


1795-1799 

Consulate 


1799-1804 

First Empire. 
Napol^n I. (died 1821) 

1804-1814 


House of Bourhon restored. 

Louii XVIII 1814-1824 

Charles X. (died 1836) . . 1824-1830 

House of Bourhon-OrUans. 
Louli-Philippe (died 1850) . 1830-1848 


Second Republic. 
Provisional Giovernment, 


Feb—Dec. 

1848 

Ijouis Napoleon .... 

1848-1 S52 

Second Empire. 

N^poMon III. (died 1873) . 

. 1852-1870 

Third Republic, 

Government of National 

Defence 

187U-1871 

Adolphe Thiers, Pi-esidcnt. . 

1871-1878 

Marshal MacMahon ,, 

1873-1879 

F. J. P. Jules Grevy ,. 

1879-1887 

F. Sadi Carnot ,, 

1887-1894 

Ca'iiuiir Perier 


(June — Jan.) ,, 

1894-1895 

F61ix Faure 

1895-1899 

Simile Louhet ,, 

1899-1906 

Arniand Fani6res ,, 

1900-1913 

Raymond Poincare ,, 

1913-1920 

Paid Deachanel ,, 

1920 

Alexandre Millerand ,, 

1920 


The Chamber of Deputies is elected for four years, by manhood 
sulTragc, and each citizen 21 years old, not actually in military service, 
who can prove a six months’ residence in any one town or commune, and 
not otherwise disqualified, has the right of vote. Deputies must be 
citizens and not under 25 years of age. The manner of election of 
Deputies has been modified several times since 1871. The scrutin de 
litle, under which each elector votes for as many Deputies as the entire 
department has to elect, was introduced in 1871. In 1876 it was replaced 
by the scrutin d'arrondusement, under which each department is divided 
into a number of arrondissements^ each elector voting for one Deputy 
only ; in 1885 there was a return to the scrutin de listCy in 1889 the uni- 
nominal vote was reintroduced ; and in 1919 the scrutin de liste^ with 
proportional representation, was again adopted. In 1889 it was enacted that 
each candidate is bound to make, within the fortnight w’hich precedes 
the elections, a declaration as to his being a candidate for a given 
constituency, and for one donstituency only — all votes which eventually 
may be given for him in other constituencies being reckoned as void. 
The Chamber verifies the powers of its members. In each constituency the 
votes are cast up and the Deputy proclaimed elected by a commission 
of Councillors General appointed by the prefect of the department. The 
Chamber is now composed of 610 Deputies. 

Chamber of Deputies, elected November 16, 1919 -Republicans of the 
Left, 133 ; Progressives, 130 ; Socialist Radicals, 83 ; Action Liberals, 72 ; 
Unified Socialists, 68 ; Radicals, 60 ; Conservatives, 31 ; Republican Sociadists, 
27 ; Dissident Socialists, 6. 

The Senate is composed of 314 members, elected for nine years 
from citizens 40 ^ears old, one-third retiring everv three years. The 
election of the Senators is indirect, and is made by an electoral body 
composed (1) of delegates chosen by the Municipal Council of ea^h 
commune in proportion to the population ; and (2) of the D^uties, 
Councillors-General, and District Councillors of the department, fiesides 
the 226 Departmental Senatom elected in this way, there were, according 
to the law of 1875, 76 Senators elected for life by the united two Chambors ; 
but by the Senate Bill of 1884 it fWas enacted that va^cies arising 
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among tlie Life Senatorships would bo filled by the election of ordinary 
nine-years Senators, the department which should have the right to the 
vacant seat to be determined by lot. The Princes of deposed dynasties 
are precluded from sitting in either House. 

Senate, elected on January 11, 1920 : Radicals, 120 ; Republicans of the 
Left, 08 ; Progressives, 23 ; Conservatives, 20 ; Liberal Republicans, 14 ; 
Socialist Ueputlicana, 2 ; Unified Socialists, 2. 

The Senate and Chamber Deputies assemble every year on the 
second Tuesday in January, unless a i)revious summons is made by the 
Presblcnt of the Republic, and they must remain in session at least 
five months out of the twelve. The President is bound to convoke them 
if the deipand is made by one-half of the number of members composing 
each Chamber. The President can adjourn the Chambers, but the 
adjournment cannot exceed the term of a month, nor occur more than 
twice in the same session. 

Bills may be presented either in the Chamber or Senate by the 
Government, or on the initiative of private members. In the first case 
they are remitted to the bureaux for examination ; in the second, they 
are first submitted to a commission of parliamentary initiative. 
Financial laws must be first presented to and voted by the Chamber of 
Deputies. 

The Senate, constituted as a High Court of Justice, tries cases of 
attempt against the safety of the State or of plotting to change the 
form of government. 

Senators and Deputies are paid 27,000 francs (1,080/.) a year and 
the Presidents of the two Chambers receive allowances for the expense 
of entertainment. Members of both Chambers travel free on all rail- 
ways bymeans of a small annual payment. The dotation of the President 
of the Republic is 1,200,000 francs (48,000/.), with a further allowance 
of 1,200,000 francs for his expenses. On January 1, 1905, a fund was 
instituted for pensions to ex-Deputies, or their widows and orphans. It 
is supported by contributions from Deputies (deducted from their pay) as 
well as by gifts and legacies. 

France has, besides, a special institution under the name of Conseil 
d*£tat, which was introduced bv Napoleon I., and has been maintained 
since. It is presided over by the Minister of Justice or (in his absence) 
by a vice-president, and is composed of Councillors, Masters of Requests 
(Maitres dcs Requetea), and Auditors, all appointed by the President of 
the Republic. Its duty is to give opinion upon such questions, chiefly 
those connected with administration, as may be submitted to it by the 
Government. It is judge in the last resort in administrative suits, and 
it prepares the rules for the public? administration. 

11. Local Govebnment. 

For administrative purposes France is divided into 90 departments 
including the ‘territory of Belfort * (remnant of the department of Haut- 
Rhin). Since 1881 the three departments of Algeria are also treated 
for most purposes, as part of Franco proper. The department has re- 
pjresentatives of all the Ministries, and is placed under a Prefect, nominated 
by Government, and having wide and undefined functions. He is assisted 
by a Prefecture Council, an administrative body, whose advice he may 
take without being bound to follow it. The 4^rofect is a representative of the 
Executive, and, as such, supervises the execution of the Jaws, issues police 
regulations, supplies information oii matters which concern the depart- 
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ment, nominates subordinate officials, and has under his control all officials 
of the State. There is a Sub-Prefect in every arroTidissementj except in those 
containing the capitals of departments and the department of the Seine. 

The unit of local government is the commune, the size and population of 
which vary very much. Theje were, in 1921, in the 90 departments into 
which France was divided, 37^963 communes. Most of them (33,986) have 
less than 1,500 inhabitants, and 22,024 have even less than 500 ; while 140 
communes only have more than 20,000 inhabitants. The local affairs of 
the commune are under a Municipal Coflncil, composed of from 10 to 36 
members, elected by universal suftrage, and by the scrutin de liste for 4 
years by Frenchmen after 21 years and 6 months’ residence ; but each act 
of the Council must receive the approval of the Prefect, while many must be 
submitted to the Council General or even to the President of th^ Republic, 
before becoming lawful. Even the commune’s quota of direct taxation is 
settled by persons {ripartiteurs) chosen by the Prefect from among the lists of 
candidates drawn up by the Municipal Council. 

Each Municipal Council elects a Mayor, who is both the representative 
of the commune and the agent of the central government. He is the head 
of the local police and, with his assistants, acts under the orders of the Prefect. 

In Paris the Municipal Council is composed of 80 members ; each of the 
20 arrondissemenis into which the city is subdivided has its own Mayor. 
The place of the Mayor of Paris is taken by the Prefect of the Seine, and, in part, 
by the Prefect of Police. Lyons has an elected Mayor, but the control of the 
police is vested in the Prefect of the department of the Rhone. 

The next unit is the canton (3,019), which is composed of an average of 
12 communes, although some of the largest communes are, on the contrary, 
divided into several cantons. It is a seat of a justice of the peace {juge dc 
paix), but is not an administrative unit. 

The district, or arrondissement (385), has an elected conseil d* arrondisse- 
ment, with as many members as there are cantons, its chief function being 
to allot among the communes their respective parts in the direct taxes 
assigned to each arrondissement by the Council General. That body stands 
under the control of the Sub- Prefect, A varying number of arrondissements 
form a department, which has its conseil girUral renewed by universal suffrage 
to the extent of one-half every three years (one Councillor for each canton). 
These conseils deliberate upon all economical affairs of the department, the 
repartition of the direct taxc^ among the arrondissements, the roads, normal 
schools, and undertakings for the relief of the poor. Their decisions are con- 
trolled by the Prefect, and may be annulled by the President of the Republic. 

Area and Population, 

I. Pkoorbss and Present Condition. 


The legal population at the date of the last two enumerations was : — 


Departments 

• 

Area : 
Engl. sq. 
miles 

rojnila'icii 

Population per 
square mile. 
1921 

Majcli, tail 

March, 1921 

Ain 

Aisne , 

Allier . 

Alpes (Basses-) 

Alpes (Hautes-) 

2,248 
2,866 
2,848 
2,697’ i 
i 2,178 

342,482 

530,226 

406,291 

107,232 

105,083 

315,757 

421,515 

370,960 

91,882 

1 89.275 j 

140-5 • 

' i47n 

: 130*2 

1 34 1 

1 41-0 
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Departments 

Area: 
Engl. sq. 
miles 

Population 

Population per 
square mile. 
1921 

March, 1911 | 

March, 1921 

Aljies-Maritimes . 

1,443 

356,338 

357,759 

247-9 

Ard^cLe 

2,144 

331,801 

294,308 

137-3 

Ardennes 

2.027 

318,896 

277,811 

137-1 

Ariige . 

1,892 •! 

198,725 

172,851 

91-4 

Aube 

2,32G 1 

241,036 

227,839 

98-0 

Aude . 

2,448 

300,537 

287,052 

117-3 

ATeyron 

3,385 

369,448 

332,940 

98-4 

Belfort(T^rritoire de) 

235 

101,386 

94,338 

401-4 

Bouches-du-Khone 

2,025 

805,755 

841,996 

415*8 

Calvados 

2,197 

396,318 

384,730 

175 0 

Cantal . 

2,229 

223,361 

199,402 

89*5 

Charente 

2,305 

347,061 

316,279 

137-2 

Charent e - 1 ii fe r i cure 

2,791 

451,044 

418,310 

149-9 

Cher 

2,819 

2,272 

337,810 

304,800 

273,808 

108*1 

Corrfeze . 

309,673 

120-5 

Corse 

3,367 

290,961 

281,959 

83-7 

C6te-d’Or 

3,391 

350,044 

321,088 

557,824 

94-7 

Cdtes-du-Nord 

2,786 

605,523 

200-2 

Crouse . 

2,163 

266,235 

228,244 

105-5 

Dordogne 

3,550 

437,432 

396,742 

111-8 

Doubs . 

2,052 

299,935 

285,022 

138*9 

Drdme . 

2,532 

290,894 

263,509 

104*1 

Eure 

2,330 

323,651 

303,159 

130-1 

Eure-et-Loir . 

2,291 

272,255 

251,255 

109-7 

Finist^re 

2,729 

809,771 

762,514 

279-4 

Card 

2,270 

413,458 

396,169 

174-5 

Garonne (Haute ) . 

2,457 

432,126 

424,582 

172-8 

Gers 

2,428 

221,994 

194,406 

80-1 

Gironde 

4,140 

829,095 

819,128 

197-9 

Herault 

2,402 

480,484 

608,021 

488,215 

203-3 

Ille-et-Vilaine 

2,697 

558,574 

! 207-1 

Indre . 

2,664 

287,673 

260,535 

! 97-8 

Indrc-et'Loire 

2,377 

341,205 • 

327,743 

i 137-9 

Isfere 

3,178 

555,911 

525,522 

1 165-4 

J ura 

1,961 

252,713 

229,062 

; 117-4 

Landes . 

3,604 

288,902 

263,937 

i 73-2 

Loir-et-Cher . 

2,478 

271,231 

251,528 

101-5 

Loire 

1,852 

640,549 

637,130 

j 344-0 

Loire (Haute-) 

1,930 

303,838 

268,910 

! 139-3 

Loirc-Inferieure 

2,693 

669,920 

649,691 

241-2 

Loiret . 

2,629 

364,061 

337,224 

128-3 

Lot 

2,017 

205,769 

176,889 

87-7 

Lot-ct-Garonne 

2,078 

268,083 

239,972 

115-5 

Lozere . 

1,996 

122,738 

108, €22 

54*5 

Maine-et*Loire 

2,811 

608,149 

474,786 

168-9 

J^lanche . 

1 2,475 

476,119 

425,512 

171-9 

Marne . 

3,167 

436,310 

366,734 

115-8 

Marne (Haute-) 

2,420 

214,765 

198,865 

82-2 

Mayenne 

i 1,986 

297,752 

262,447 

132*1 

Meurthe-et-Mosclle 

1 2,036 

564,730 

503,810 

947*^ 
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Area : 

Population 

Population pei 

Department! 

English sq. 



sq. mile. 

miles 

March, 1911 

March, 1921 

1921 . 

Meuse . 



2,408 

277,955 

207,309 

86T 

Morbihan 

2,738 

578,400 

646,047 

199 ’4 

Moselle . 

2,403 



589,120 

245 1 

Ni^vre . 

. 2,658 

299,312 

270,148 

101-6 

Nord . 

2.228 

1,961,780 

1,787,918 

802 ‘6 

Oise 

2,272 

411,028 

387,760 

1707 

Orne 

2,371 

307,433 

274,814 

115-9 

Pas-de-Calais 

2,606 

1,068,185 

989,967 

^79-9 

Puy-de-Dome 

3,090 

525,916 

490,560 

158*8 

Pyrenees (Bass as-) . 

2,977 

433,318 

402,981 

136*4 

Pyrenees (Hautes-) 

1,750 

206,105 

185,760 

106*1 

Pyrenees-Orieiitales 

1,598 

212,986 

217,603 

136-1 

Rhin (Bas) . 

1,848 

— 

651,686 

352*6 

Rhin (Haul) . 

1,354 

— 

468,943 

346*3 

Rh6ne . 

1,104 

915,581 

956,566 

866-5 

Sadne (Haute-) 

2,074 

257,606 

228,348 

110*1 

Sa6ne-et-Loire 

3,330 

604,446 

554,816 

166*6 

Sarthe . 

2,410 

419,370 

389,235 

161-6 

Savoie . 

2,388 

247,890 

225,034 

94-2 

Savoie (Haute-) 

1,774 

255,137 

235,668 

132-8 

Seine . 

185 

4,154,042 

4,411,691 

23,846*4 

Seine-Inferieure 

2,448 

■ 877,383 1 

880,671 : 

359-8 

Seine-et-Manio . i 

2,275 

363,561 

349,234 

153*5 

Scine-et-Oise 

2,184 

817,617 ! 

921,673 

422 0 

Sivres (Deux) 

2,337 

337,627 

310,060 

1327 

Somme 

2,443 

520,161 

462,624 

185-3 

Tarn . 

2,231 i 

324,090 

296,588 : 

132-5 

Tarn-et-Garoniie 

1,440 ' 

182,537 

159,659 

110*8 

Var . , . 

2,333 i 

330,756 

322,945 

138*4 

Vaucluse 

1,381 

238,656 

219,602 

159*0 

Vendee 

2,690 ; 

438,520 1 

397,292 

1477 

Vienne 

2,711 1 

332,276 ! 

306,248 

113*0 

Vienne (Haute-) 

2,11^ 

384,736 j 

350,235 

165*3 

Vosges . 

2,303 

433,914 ; 

383,684 

166*6 

Yonne . . . 

2,892 

1 303,889 1 

273,118 

94-4 

Total 

1 

212,659 

^ 39,604,992^ 

1 

39,209,518^ ^ 

184-4 


* Not including military and naval forces and crews of the commercial navy abroad, 
which in 1911 numbered 192,973, and In 1921, 93,471. 

According to the Peace Treaty with Germany (Juno 28, 1919) Alsace- 
Lorraine has been transferred to Franco, to date from the Armistice of 
November 11, 1918.* The districts of Lower Alsace, Upper Alsace and 
Lorraine have become the departments of 13as-Hhin (1,848 square miles 
and population 651,686); Haut-Rhiu (1,354 square miles, population* 
468,943), and Moselle (2,403 square miles, population 589,120). 

Total area added to France is 5,605 square miles, population (1921) 
1,709,749. Thus the total area of France is 212,659 square miles and popula- 
tion 39,209,518. 
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According to the Treaty of Versailles (article 45), France obtained from 
Germany as a compensation foi* tlie destruction of the coal mines in the 
North of France, the exclusive rights of exploitation of the coal mines 
situated in the Saar Basin. The area of this district is about 761 square 
miles, and the population 657,870. For the next 15 years the 8aar Basin 
will be governed by a Commission of Five, chosen by the League of Nations. 
At the end of 15 years the population will decide by vote one of three 
alternatives, viz., tlie maintenance of the rule set up by the Treaty, union 
with France, or union with Germany. 

Between the years 1811 and 1820 the average annual surplus of births 
over deaths was 5*7 per thousand of population ; between 1851 and 1860 it 
was 2*4 ; and between 1881 and 1885 it was 1*6. The average number of 
births peii marriage was (1881-85) about 3 ; in 1891 it was 2*1. 

In the following table, the third, fourth, and fifth columns give [in 
brackets] for the first five censuses the population, its density, and its 
average annual increase of France, excluding Alsace-Lorraine, and are thus 
comparable with the data for the censuses posterior to the loss of Alsaco and 
Lorraine (1872-1911). 


Dates 

1 Area : sq. milesj 

' ■ ■ !- 

Domiciled 

Inhabitants , 

Annual Increase 

Population 

per sq. mile 

per 10,000 inhabits. 

1801 

j 207,766 i 

27,340,003 

131 





[26,030,756] 

[130] i 

— 

1821 


30,461,875 

146 

57 


i 

[29,871,176] 

[144] 

[55] 

1841 


34,230,178 

1 164 

62 


, 

[33,400,864] 

j [161] 

[58] 

1861 

; 212,650 

37,386,313 

176 

37 


1 

[85,844,002] 

1 [173] 

[86] 

1866 

— 1 

38,067,064 

1 178 

40 



[36,405,480] 

1 [176] 

[36] 

1872 

' 207,054 

36,102,921 

174 

—06 1 





[-17] 

1876 


36,006,788 

178 

54 

1881 


37,672,048 

1 182 

41 

1886 

— 

38,218,003 

184 

29 

1801 

— 

38,348,092 

185 

6-5 

1S96 

— i 

38,517,975 

186 

4*4 

1901 

— i 

38,961,045 

188 

2-3 

1906 

— 

39,252,245 

i 189 

1-4 

1911 

— 

39,604,092 

i 189 

1-7 

1021 

212,659 i 

39,200,518 

184 

— 


I Decrease . 

In 1911, the foreign nationalities most numerously represented were: 
English, 40,378 ; Belgians, 287,126 ; Germans, 102,271 ; Austrians, 14,681 ; 
Swiss, 73,422 ; Italians, 419,234 ; Spaniards, 105,760 ; Russians, 35,016 ; 
total, 1,159,835. Total number of foreiguers in 1921 : 1,560,449. 

II. Movement of the Population. 


BirthSt .Deathly and Marriages, 


1 

Ye»r j 

• 1 

i 

Marriages 

Living 

Births 

Deaths 

Surplus of 
Births 
over Deaths 

Still-born 

1913* i 

312,036 ' 

790,355 

731,441 

+ 58,914 

i 85,987 

1917* 1 

158,508 

i 343,310 

1 613,148 1 

-269,838 

1 16,266 


1 Figures for 77 Uepartiiients only. * Figures for whole of France (00 departments). 
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j j 

Living 
Births j 


Surplus of 


Year 

1 

Marriages 

Deaths 

Births 
over Deaths 

Still-born 

1918* 

177.822 

3P9,041 I 

788,616 

-389,675 

18,791 

1919 

562,683 ! 

503,^06 1 

736,641 

-232,935 

25,479 

1920^ 

623,869 ' 

834,411 

674,621 

4- 169.790 

38,641 

1921 2 

456,221 

813,396 

1 696, «73 

i 

+ 117,023 

37,809 


1 Figures for 77 dopartinenls only. • Figures for whole of France (90 departuients). 


TJie number of divorces was 15,450 in 1913, and 29,166 in 1920., 


III. Principal Towns. 


The following towii.s, 

according to tho census oi 1921, have each a total 

population over 50,000 

- 




Paris . 

2,906,472 

Angers 

86,1.58 

Boulogne-sur- 


Marseille 

586,341 

Nimes 

82, 774 

Soine 

68,008 

Lyon . 

561,592 

Clermont-Ferraml 

Versailles 

64,753 

Bordeaux 

267,409 


82,577 

Metz , 

62,311 

Lille . 

200,952 

Rennes 

82,241 

Villeurbanno 

50,110 

Nantes 

183,704 

Montpcdlier . 

81,548 

Beziers 

56,008 

Toulouse 

175,434 

Tourcoiiig . 

78,600 

Besan^on 

55,662 

St. Etienne 

167,967 

Dijon 

78,678 

Boulogne 'SUV- 

Mer 

Strasbourg 

166,767 

Grenoble 

77,409 


55,336 

Nice . 

1.55,839 

Reims . 

76,645 

Troyes 

55,216 

Lo Hdvre 

163,374 

St. Denis 

76,358 

Caen . 

53,743 

Rouen . 

123,712 : 

Tours . 

75,096 

Perpignan 

53,742 

Roubaix 

113,265 ; 

Brest . 

73,960 

Neuilly-sur- 


Nancy . 

113,226 

Levallois-Pcrret 73,639 

Seine 

51,590 

Toulon 

106,331 ' 

Calais . 

73,001 

Montreuil . 

51,026 

Mill house 

99,226 

Le Mans 

71,783 

St. Ouen 

50,848 

Amiens 

92,780 

Orleans 

69,018 

Clichy 

50,165 

Limoges 

90,187 






On March 6, 1921, the urban population was 18,206,492, and rural 
21,004.026. 

For fiscal and electoral purposes tho population of each commune is 
divided into agglomerated^ scattered, and separated ycompUc d part) ; the 
first two constitute the municipal population, and the third consists 
of garrison, college, prison, and hospital population. Different from this 
is the distinction between urban and rural population, a commune being 
urban where the agglomerated population is over 2,000, and rural where 
under 2,000. 


Religion. 

No religion is recognised by the State. 

Under the law promulgated on December 9, 1906, the Churches were 
separated from the State, the adherents of all creeds were authorised to 
form associations for public worsliip {associations cuUuelles), As transi- 
tory measures, ecclesiastics over 45 years of age and of over 26 years of 

* 3 M 
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service remunerated by the State were entitled to a pehsioii, and all otliet 
ecclesiastics were to receive a grant during a period of from four to eight 
years. All buildings actually used for public worship and as dwellings 
in that connection were to be made over, after an inventory was taken, to 
the associations for public worship : the places of worship for the total period 
of the existence of those associations, the ecclesiastical dwellings for a time. 

The law of January 2, 1907, provides (among other things) that, failing 
association!^ cultnclJes^ the buildings for public worsliip, together with their 
furniture, will continue at the dLsj)ositiou of the ministers of religion and 
the worshippers for the exercise of their religion ; but, in each case, there is 
required an administrative act drawn up by the prdfct as regards buildings 
belonging to the State or the Departments, and by the maire as regards 
buildings belonging to the Communes. Forms of the documents necessary 
under the new law have been su|)plicd by the Government. 

There are 17 archbisliops and 68 bishops of the Roman Catholic Church in 
France, not including Alsace and Lonaiue, Algeria or the colonies, in addition 
to 51,000 clergy of various grades. The Protestants of the Augsburg 
Confession are, in their religious affairs, governetl by a General Consistory, 
while the Reformed Church is under a Council of Adininistiation, the seat 
of which is at Paris. There are about a million Protestants in J'rance. 

The Associations law, passed July 1, 1901, requires religious communi- 
ties to be authorised by the State, and no monastic association can be 
authorised without a sp»*cial law in each particular case. Before the passing 
of that law tliere were 910 recognised associations, and 753 not recognised ; 
the establishments, mostly not recognised, numbered 19,514, and their mem- 
bers 159,628 (30,136 men and 129,492 women). After the passing of the 
law, of the 753 associations not recognised, 305 dissolved themselves and 
448 asked for authorisation, which w^as refused by the Chambers to the 
majority of them. 


Instruction. 

The Minister of Instruction, seconded by the Government educational 
bureaus and inspectors-general, directs public and controls private sch(K)ls. 
The public schools constitute the University of France and are divided 
into three classes, primary, secondary, ^nd superior. The Superior 
Council of 52 members has deliberative, administrative, and judiciary 
functions, and a Consultative Committee advises respecting the working 
of the school system, but the in.spectors-general are in direct com- 
inunicati<m with the Minister. For local educational administration France 
is divided into 17 circumscriptions, called Academies, each of which has an 
Academic Council whose members comprise a certain number elected by the 
professors or teachers The Academic Councils deal with all grades of 
instruction Each is under a Rector, and each is provided with academy 
insjjectors, one for each dejiartnient except Nord which has two (one being 
for primary instruction), and Seine wdiich has eight (one being director 
of primary instruction), besides primary ins]»ectors ot schools, usuaiiy one for 
each arrundissewent. 20 inspectors (male or female) for the department of 
the Seine Eacli departmeni h»s a council for primary ediication>d matters, 
the prefect being president, and this b«'dy has large pow*-rs with respect 
to the inspection, management and maintenance of schools and the opening 
of free schools. „ 

The law of August 9, 1879, rendered obligatory for each department 
the maintenance of two primary., normal schools, one for school-masters, 
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the other for school-mistresses ; there are two higher normal schools of 
primary ^structiou : one at Fontenay-aux- Roses for jnofessors for normal 
schools for school -mistresses, the other at St. Cloud for professors for normal 
schools for school masters. The law of June 16, 1881, made instruction 
absolutely free in all primary public schools; that of March 28, 1882, rendered 
it obligatory for all children from 6 complete<i to 13 years of age. The law 
of October 30, 1886, is the organic law of primary instruction now in 
force ; it established that teachers should be lay ; for infant schools it sub- 
stituted ^colt’S maternellcs instead of salles cCccsile ; it fixed the prograuQmes of 
instruction, and established freedom of private schools under the supervision 
of the school authorities. 

The following table shows the condition of primary instruction ija 1918-19 
and 1919-20 : — 



France and Algeria (cxcludii'.g Alsace-Lorraine) 

Descrijdion of Schools 

Schools 

1918-19 

Teachers 

Enrolled 

Pupils 

Schools 

1919-20 

Teachers 

Enrolled 

Pupils 

Infant SchooU ; 

Public 

Private 

2,078 

865 

4,942 

1,069 

106.071 

46,079 

2,063 

780 

5,242 

999 

189,762 

37,394 

Total 

Primary and Higher 
schools : 

Public 

Piivate 

2,033 

0,011 

i 

241,160 

2,849 

6,241 

227,150 

50,278 

11,740 

1 

L 

Ij- 99,468 

3,066,956 
825,825 : 

56,508 

11,512 

} 102, 433 j 

! 

! 3,002,660 
833,150 

Total 

08,018 i 

1 

99,408 

3,892,781 

68,015 

102,433 : 

3,835,816 


Courses of instruction for adults are conducted in the evening by 
teachers in their schools. 

In 1920, 2T2 per cent, of the conscripts could neither read nor write, as 
compared with 2*3 per cent, in 1914. 

The number of primary normal schools (exclusive of Fonteuay and St. 
Cloud) is 84 for school- mas te^rs, and 82 for school-mistresses (France and 
Algeria). The number of pupil- teachers in primary normal schools in 1919-20 
was 4,617 men and 5,135 women. 

Secondary Instruction : Boys . — Secondary instruction is supplied in two 
types of schools — by the State in the lyc6es, and by the communes in the 
colleges, by associations and by private individuals in free establishments 
{icoles libres). The course of study extends over 7 years. 

The number of public secondary schools for boys and the number of 
pupils for 3 years were as follows ; — 


Public Institntions : ' 

► 1918 1 

1919 * 

j 1920 2 

France and Algeria 

No. 

Pupils 

No. 

j Pupils 

I No. [ Pupils 

Lyeies 



6*^, 258 

125 

! 73,174 

125 1 74,630 

Communal colleges . 

— 

29,814 

238 

36,000 

241 37,618 


1 Not includiug the invaded territories. 

• Figures for the whole of Frauc^, 90 departments. 

8 M 2 
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Girls. — The following table showe the condition of the institutions for 
girls 



i 1918 1 

1919 » 

1920* 

Institutions 

- 





- --- - 


No. 

Pupil«. 

No. 

Pupils 

No. 

Pupils 

Lyree$ (Fr&nco .‘iiid 

j 






Algeria) . 

1 1?^ 

21,611 

50 

27,409 

67 

30,099 

Colleges (France 







and Algeria) 


11,291 

87 

14,187 

84 

13,843 

Secondary courtes 







(France and Al- 







geria) 

40 1 

5,414 

50 

5,955 

47 

5,40 

Total . 

i 174 ! 

38,316 ; 

19G 

i 47,551 i 

198 1 

49,342 


1 Xot including invaded territoiics. • Including Al&iicc and Lorraine. 


Higher Insiructimi i« supplied by the State in the universities and in 
special schools, and by private individuals in the private faculties and 
schools. The freedom of higher instruction was established by the law of 
July 12, 1875, modified by that of March 18, 1880, which reserved to the 
State faculties the exclusive right to confer degrees. A decree of December 
28, 1885, created a general coiincii of the faculties, and the creation of 
universities, each consisting of several faculties, was accomplished in 1897, 
in virtue of the law of July 10, 1896 

There are 17 Universities in France. The following table shows the year 
of foundation and the total number of students on July 31, 1921 : — 


Universities 

Students 

Universities 

Students 

Aix-on-Proveiice (1409) 

1,596 

Lyon (1808) 

3,409 

Algers 

1,414 

■ Montpellier (1 125) 

2,615 

Ue.sam;oii (1485) . 

266 

; Nancy (1572) 

2,002 

Bordeaux (1441) . 

2,640 

i Paris (1150) 

21,232 

Caen (1432) . 

1 ,055 

! Poiliers (1431 ) 

! 1,238 

Clermont-Ferrand (180o) 

167 

j Rennes (1735) 

1,946 

Dijon (1722) .... 

744 

1 Strasbourg (156?) . i 

2,415 1 

Grenoble (1339) . 

2,737 

1 Toulouse (1230) . 

2,680 

l.ille(1630) .... 

1,475 

Total . . ! 

49,931 

1 Docs not include students in the two faculties of Theology. 


The faculties are of four kinds : 15 faculties of Law (Paris, Aix, Bordeaux, 
Caen, Dijon, Grenoble, Lille, Lyon, Montpellier, Nancy, Poitiers, Rennes, 
Strasbourg, Toulouse, and Algiers) ; 9 faculties of Medicine (Paris, Mont- 
pellier, Bordeaux, Lille, Lyon, Toulouse, Nancy, Strasbourg, and Algiers ; 
17 faculties of Science (Paris, Besan(;on, Bordeaux, Cabn, Clermont, Dijon, 
Grenoble, Lille, Lyon, Marseille, Montpellier, Nancy, Poitiej^s, Rennes, 
Toulouse, Strasbourg, and Algiers) ; 17 faculties of letters (at the towns 
last named) ; 8 higher pharmacy schools and mixed faculties of medicine 
and pharmacy ; 15 schools with full functions and preparatory schools of 
medicine and pharmacy. 

The follovring statement shows the number of students by faculties or 
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schools in January, for 3 years (excluding the students of the University 
of Strasbourg in 1919 : — 



! 1910 

1920 

1 1921 

Students of 

1 State 

State i 

State 


; Institutions 

Institutions 

' Institutions 

Law 

7,73S 

13,948 

17,376 

Medicine 

6,542 

10,194 

10,517 

9,952 

Sciences . . . . ; 

5.979 

10,918 

Letters . . . ; 

6,339 

6,3.55 

7,892 

Pharmacy . . . . ! 

Schools of Medicine and 

1,215 

1,693 ; 

1,627 

Pharmacy . . . . ' 

2,080 

1,827 

1,962 

Tlieology .... 

— 

401 1 

204 

Total .... 

29,890 

44,938 

49,931 


There are free faculties ; at Paris (the Catholic Institute of Paris comprising 
the law and advanced scieiitilic and literary studies) ; Angers (theology, law, 
sciences, letters, agriculture) ; Lille (theology, law, medicine and pharmacy, 
sciences, letters, social sciences and politics) ; Lyon (theology, law, sciences, 
letters) ; Marseille flaw) ; Toulouse (the Catholic Institute with theological, 
literary, and scientific instruction). There is, besides, in Paris a large insti* 
tuition for free higher instruction, the Ecole libre des S(*iences Politiqiies. 

The State faculties confer the degrees of bachelor, of licentiate, and of 
doctor. Admission to degrees (agr^gations) is by special competition, 
which load to the title of professeur in secondary and in higher instruction. 

The other liigher institutions dependent on the Ministry of Public 
Instruction are the College de France (founded by Francis I. in 1530), 
which has courses of study bearing on various subjects, litemture and 
language, archaeology, mathematical, natural, mental and social science 
(political cconoTn}^ (fee.); the Museum of Natural History giving instruc- 
tion in the sciences and nature ; the Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes 
(history and philology, mathematical and physico-chemical sciences, and 
the sciences of nature and religion), having its seat at the Sorbonne ; 
the Ecole Normale Superieure, which prepares teachers for secondary 
instruction and, .since 1904, follows the curricula of the Sorbonne without 
special teachers of its own ; the Ecole des Chartes, which trains the archivist 
paleographers; the ficole des Langues Orien tales vivaiites ; the Ecole <lu 
Louvre, devoted to art and archaeology ; the ficole des Beaux-Arts, and the 
Bureau des Longitudes, the Central Meteorological Bureau ; the Obsorvatoire 
of Paris ; and the French Schools at Athens, Rome, Cairo and Indo-China, 
besides a school for Morocco. 

Outside Paris there are eight observatories (Meudon, Besan^on, Bordeaux, 
&c.). The observatory at Nice is dependent on the Academy of Sciences. 

Professional anct Technical Instruction , — The principal institutions of 
higher or technical instruction dependent on other ministries are : the Con- 
servatoire des Arts et Metiers at Paris (with 20 evening courses on th^ 
applied sciences and social economy), the flcole Centrale des Arts et Manu- 
factures, the ^iCole des Hautes F*tudes Commerciales, 12 higher schools of 
commerce with about 1,300 jmpils, dependent on the Ministry of Commerce ; 
the National Agronomic Institute at rar^, the Yeterinary school at Alfort, 
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a school of forestry at Nancy, national agricultural schools at Grignon, 
Ronnes, Montpellier, 46 practical schools of Agriculture, &c., dependent on 
the Ministry of Agriculture ; the Bcole Polytechnique, the ficole Sup4rieure 
de Guerre, the militiiry school at St. Cyr, the ftcole do Cavalerie at Saumur, 
and other schools dei)eiident on the Ministry of War; the Naval School at 
Brest dependent on the Ministry of Marine ; the School of Mines at Paris, 
the Scliool of Bridges and Roads at Paris, with other schools dependent on 
the Ministry of Public Works ; ,tlie School of Mines at St. Etienne, and 
the Scliools of Miners at Alais and Douai ; the Ecole Colonialc at Paris, 
dopeudeiit oil the Ministry of the Colonies. The Ecole des Beaux Arts, the 
ftcole Nationalc des Arts Dc^coratifs, and the Conservatoire do Musiijuc et 
de Dccla;;iation depend on tlie department of the Under Secretary for the 
Fine Arts, which is attached to the Ministry of Public Instruction. In the 
provinces there are National schools of fine arts, and schools of music, and 
also several municipal schools as well as free subventioned schools, etc. 

Technical schools ol a somewhat lower grade (dfq)oiident on the Ministry 
of Public Instruction are very numerous, eemprising (in 1920 — the latest 
avail, ihle figures) six national schools of arts and trades (Aix, Angers, 
Chalons, Cluiiy, Lille, Paris), two schools of horology, five national profes- 
sional schools, 54 ])ractical schools of commerce and industry (of which 16 
are for girls), IS practical schools of industry ; there are also 35 schools of 
industries, with 5,550 pupils ; 13 municipal professional schools iu Paris, 
with 1,385 pupils, and about 370 private schools, with 92,000 pupils. 

Justice and Crime, 

The Courts of lowest jurisdiction in France are those of the Justices of 
Peace (jufjes de paiXy one iu each canton) who try small civil cases and act 
also as judges of Police Courts, where all petty ollences {contraventions) 
are disposed of. The Correctional Courts pronounce upon all graver offences 
{dclit!<)y incliKliiig cases involving imprisonment up to 5 years. They have 
no Inry, and consist of 3 judges belonging to the civil tribunals of first 
instance. In all cases of a dilit or a crime the preliminary inquiry is made 
iu secrecy by an examining magistrate {juge d' instruction), who may either 
dismiss the case or send it for trial before a court where a public prosecutor 
(Procureur) endeavours to prove the charge. The Court of A.ssizes is assisted 
by 12 jurors, who decide by simple majority on the fact with respect to 
otfences amounting to crimes. The highest courts are the 26 Courts of 
Appeal, coni[»osed each of one President and a variable number of members, 
for all criminal cases which have been tried without a jury and one Court 
of Cassation which sits at Paris, for all criminal cases tried by jury, so far 
as regards matters of law. 

For civil cases, wherein the amount in dispute is between 200 and 1,600 
francs, there is, in each arrondissement, a tribunal of first instance ; 3.bove 
these are the Appeal Courts and the Court of Cassation. F^r commercial 
crises there are, in 226 towns, Tribunals of Commerce and Councils of experts 
{pm id^ homines). In the towns are police courts. 

All Judges are nominated by the President of the Republic. They can 
be removed only by a decision of the Court of Cassatioji constituted as the 
Qonseil Unpirieur of the magistracy. 

^ Tlie French penal institutions consist, first, of Houses of Arrest (3,268 
chambres de sHrete and dipbts de sHreU at the end of 1917). Next come De- 
partmental Prisons (68 in 1917), also styled viaisons d^arrU, de justice and de 
correction, where both persons awaiting trial and those condemned to less 
than one year’s imprisonment are kept, as also a number of boys and girls 
transferred from, or going to be transferred to, reformatories. The reforma- 
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tories are 14 for boys and 7 for girls, 10 for boys and 8 for girls being public, 
and 4 for boys and 4 for girls being private. The Central Prisons (maisons 
dt force et de correction)^ where all prisoners condemned to more than one 
year’s imprisonment are kept, provided with large industrial establishments 
for the work of prisoners, are 9 for men and 2 for women. 

All i)ersons condemned to hard labour and many condemned to ‘reclusion ’ 
are sent to New Caledonia or Guiana (military and ricidiviates) ; the d^'ptt de 
fovi^ats of St. Martin-de-Rd is a d^pdt for .transferred hard-labour convicts. 

Pauperism and Relief of Old Age. 

In France the poor are assisted partly through public ‘bureaux de bien- 
faisaijce ’ and partly by private and ecclesiastical charity. They aTe partly 
under the care of the communes and partly of tlie departments, both of 
which contribute, and ultimatody under the supervision of Government. The 
funds of the ‘ luircaux de bienlaisance ’ are partly derived from endowments, 
partly from communal contributions, and partly from public and private 
charitv. In 1912, the bureaux expended 42,497,000 francs and assisted 
1,259,884 persons. Public assistance i*^ rendered to poor or destitute children. 
At the end of 1912 the institutions for this purpose contained 231,837 
children ; the expenditure during the year amounted to 42,521,000 francs. 
In 1912 the hospitals for the sick, inlirni, aged, or infants, numbered 1,892 ; 
and at the end of the year liad 68,700 patients, besides 75,540 aged and 
infirm inmates ; their expenditure for 1912 amounted to 204,4o5,580 francs. 
In the same year 986,719 persons received gratuitous medical assiNtance at 
home and 184,582 in hcspitals, tlie expenditure for such purposes amountihg 
to 28.997,952 francs. At the end of 1912 the asylums for imbeciles, 
national, departmental, ami private, had 77,237 patients. 

An Act was passed in 1905 for the relief of the aged poor, the infirm, 
and the permauentiy incurable, ago limit, 70 ; but by the amendment of the 
Act, April 5, 1910, this was reduced to 65. The same ameudinont provided 
for limited help being given to those between the ages of 65 and 70. On 
December 31, 1912, there were 133,396 such persons in receipt ot the limited 
assistance, the tctal expenditure for 1912 having been 9,189,414 francs. 
The Act of 1910 provided that the cost of the scheme should be borne by 
the communes, the departments, and the State The number of persons 
registered for relief has risen f>^m 511,446 on December 31, 1908, to 599,061 
on December 31, 1911, and to 644,461 on December 31, 1912. The ‘-ost to 
tlie State alone for 1910 was 45,000,000 francs ; for 1911, 46,300,000 francs ; 
and for 1912, 51,598,000 francs. In addition, contributions of the depart- 
ments and commune.'* totalled 48,500,000 francs in 1911, and 53,100,000 
fratics in 1912 ; but it has to be remembered that the increased expen- 
diture under this law is in part balanced by the «liminishe(l activities 
of the ‘bureaux de bienfaisaneo ’ in assisting invalids under 60 years of 
age The Old-.lgo Tensions Law of April 5, 1910, as amended on February 
27, 1912, providt^s for all wage-earners ohl-age fjeiiNions towards which both 
employers and workers contribute. Contributions are t(» be paid up to the 
60th year of the worker’s life, and the State will contribute 100 francs. 
This sum will be increased by one-tenth for every insured worker who has 
brought up 3 children of tlie age of 16, On July 1, 1920, 8,349,744 persons 
were registered under the scheme. * 

A law of March 24, 1873, provides protection for new-born infants. In 
1918 in 82 departments there wer^ 77,8*29 such infants who came within the 
scope of the law. In 1913 two further laws were introduced : that of 
Juno 17 to give relief, varying from 0'5Q to 1*50 francs per day, to wom^n 
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in confinement, an-i that of July 14 to give relief to families with numerous 
chiMren. The rate is between (50 an i 90 francs for every child beyond the 
third. 

Finance. 

I. State Finance. 


The following figures do not include the budget sur ressources sp^riales, 
and represent the actual verified revenue (inclusive of loans) and expenditure 
for 3 years and budget esiimates for 3 years : — 


Year.s 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Years 

Reveiiiie 

1 Expenditure 

19181 

1919 

1920 I 

<r 

Franca 

10,064,657,897 

ll,i00,000,000 

21,770,243,131 

I Franca 

0,956,6 4,778 i 

1 49,793, h84,5h6 1 

882, 700,000 ' 

19212 ' 

1922 2 

1923 2 

Francs 

23,302,584,085 

23,381,834,912 

10,285,459,387 

1 

! Francs 

1 23,262,969,077 
i 24,687,958,948 
i 23,179,676,287 


I Exclusive of war expenditure. * Budget estimates. 


The accounts of revenue and expenditure of the Government officials are 
examined by a special administrative tribunal (Cour des Cornptes)^ instituted 
in 1807. 

Budget esiimates in millions of francs for the years 1922 and 1923 
(exclusive ol loans) : — 

Revknue (Millions of Francs). 


I 1922 I 1923 

- - j--- 

. ' 3,514*9 3,5]6-6 

045*0 : 2,500*0 

2,706 9 ],923 1 

2,0-6‘5 : 2,082*0 

1,802 0 i 1,830*8 

. : 2,507*1 2,983*1 

. ' 1,086'4 , 

. ' 542 0 51 9 1 

. i 183 3 i 170*2 

. : 23,381*3 ! 19,285*4 

I I. 


Stamp Duties and Stock Exchange Tax 

Tax on Turnover 

Customs 

Induect Taxes 

Monopolies 

Diivct Taxes 

Postal Receii)tH ..... 

Sugar Tax 

State Domains 

Total (including all items) . 


Expenditure (Millions of Francs). 




1922 



1923 



Ordinary 

Budget 

Extra- 

ordinary 

Budget 

Total 

Ordinary 

Budget 

Extra- 

ordinary 

Budget 

Total 

Public Debt . 

Military and Naval 
Finance 

Education . . . I 

Foreign Affairs . 
Labour. , . . ! 

Agriculture . 

Fubli*-, Works . . : 

Postal . . . . ' 

Colonies . . . ■ 

Total (including all i 
items). , . 1 

13,131 
.3,887 
1,601 
1,326 1 

68 1 
160 
164 i 
560 i 
1,340 

! 

189 

652 

52 

n 

85 

3 

17 

7 

1 

13,320 

4,539. 

1,650 

1,337 

153 

160 

167 

577 

1,347 

48 

• 

12,196 
4,374 
1,734 
1,391, i 
82 
158 
162 
522 
126 I 
33 

148 

001 

49 

12 

35 j 

2 

n 

9 

12,344 

6,035 

3,783 

1 3,403 

117 
168 
164 

1 584 

: 1*26 

43 

23,334 

3,854 

24,688 

21,908 

1,277 

23,180 



1 
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The French National debt has gi’own from 28*5 millions sterling in 1800 
to 50 ’9 millions in 1815, 236*5 millions in 1848, 498 millions in 1871 ; 
1,367 millions on July 31, 1914 (34,188,147,969 francs): 5,898 millions on 
January 1, 1919 (147,472,421,289 francs) ; 9,609 millions on January 1, 1920 
(240,242,109,503 francs) ; 11,895 millions on May 31, 1921 (297,367,610,211 
francs) : and on March 31, 1922, 12,679 millions (316,984,988,953 francs). 

On May 31, 1921, and on March 31, 1922, the debt of France stood as 
follows (in millions of francs) : — » 


! 

May :n, 1921 

March 31, 1922 

Internal Debt : — 

3 ner cent. Itentes | 

3 i^er cent. Rentes 

4 per cent. Rentes, 1017 ; 

4 per cent. Rentes, 1018 j 

G i)er cent. Rentes, JO'JO . . . . ■ 

Amortizable G per cent rente.s . . . i 

Amort izable 3 j^er cent, rentes . . . , j 

Amortizable 3^ per cent, rentes . . . . ' 

National Defence Obliirations . . . . ; 

Other debts of the Ministry of finance . . ; 

Millions of 
Francs 

10,742 

20,24.0 

0,709 

22,4.0S 

27,700 

15,810 

2,040 

3 

580 

9,370 

MiWions of 
Francs 
19,742 
20,153 
0,654 
22.39.0 
28,193 
1.0,769 
2,040 

3 

1,730 

26,898 

Total of debt of Ministry of Finance . ' 
Debts of other Ministries . . . , 

12^575 

7,400 

i 147,417 

! 

I'otal of fixed debts 

Total of floating debt 

130,071 

80,131 

1 155,058 

87,060 

Total Internal debt 

222,202 1 

242,108 

External Debt : — 

i 


Fixed debt ! 

Floating debt j 

44,004 ! 

80,501 ! 

41,433 

33,438 

Total external debt j 

75,165 ' 

74 876 

Grand Total ! 

207,307 1 

316,984 


The Foreign Debt on Marc]^ 31, 1922, was made np as follows : — 




i Amount 

1 1,000,000 
franc.s 

1 Annual 
Interest 
1,000,000 
[ francs 

]. Fixed Debt. 

Advanced by U.S.A. Treasury . 
Anglo-French loan in U.S.A. . 

Loans of Bordeaux, I^yons and Marseilles 

in U.S.A 

Japanese lo.an 

American Loan secured by American Stock 

2,050,762,000 dollars 
200,000,01-0 

40.5«C,000 ,, 

100,000,000 yen 
407,341,145 dollars 

33,638 -7 
2,143 2 

462*7 

545-2 

4,643*6 

1,681 9 
314-5 

27-8 

37-0 

232*2 

Total . .... 

• 


; 41,488-4 

2,293-4 

2. Floating Debt. 

Treasury Bills deposited in English 

Treasury 

Treasury Bills deposited in Bank of 

England 

Treasury Bills sold in Japan . .• 

572,524,0001. 

65,000,0001. 
33,161,000 yen 

28,626-2 1 

: 3,250*0 1 

l*i9*l 

1,288-2 • 

195*0 

10-3 

Total Treasury Bilks . 


32,055*3 1 

1,493-5 
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i 

i 

Amount 
1,000,000 
f runes 

Annual 

Intensfc 

1,000,000 

francs 

Hank Cre<iiti<. 




Spain 

. , 370,000,000 pe.seiaa 

606 *0 

43 9 

Ar^'-entina 

18,824,117 pesos gold 

1977 

9-9 

Ilollatxl ...... 

. 1 55,000 otto florins 

23G-5 

18-1 

Miiglaiul , 

2,050,0001. 

1 147*5 

i 5-4 

Uruguay 

15,000,000 puistreB 

135-0 

! 6‘7 

Tntal of Bank Credits 


l,.3S2-7 

79 0 

Total Floating Debt . 


33,438-0 

1,57-2-5 

T(/tul Foroi.-ii Debt . 



1 74,870-4 

1 8 ,805 9 


i 


The total annual debt on Maich 31, 1922, was 14,929 million francs, 

including the floating debt. 

France Ini'- adv'unced to the Allied Governments (up to ^laicli 1, 192*2) 
a total of 11,074 million francs, of which the principal items are as follows 
(in millions of francs) : Belgium, 3,590 ; Serbia, 740 ; Poland, 185 ; Czecho- 
slovakia, 79; Russia, 4,93S ; Gnoce, 647 ; Rumania, 886. 

The public bn’tune of Prance was estimated in 1912 (latest available date) 
to amount to 301,517 inilliou fraucs. 

11. Local Finance. 

For 1916 the revenue of the departments of France amounted to 
576,954,000 francs (23,078,160/.), The departmental debt stood at 
1,164,1 13,000 frajiCvS Uo, 564,520/. ). 

For the year 1921, the revenue of the City of Paris was estimated at 
1,003,494,949 francs, and the expenditure at 986,394,949 fram-s. On 
January 1, 1922, tlie debt of the City of Paris was 6,119,511,146 fraucs. 


Defence. 

I. Land Defencbs. 

France has a coastline of 1,760 miles, 1,304 on the Atlantic and 456 
on the Mediterranean. Its land frontier extends over 1,665 miles, of 
which 1,246 miles are along the Tielgian, Geiman, Swiss, and Italian 
frontiers, and 419 along the Spanish frontier. 

The ])ermanent land defences of France now include the former German 
fortresses of Strassburg, Metz and Thionviile, the fonm-r being in Alsace 
and the two latter in Lorraine. West of these lies the fonner first line of 
French permanent defences, namely the first class fortresses of Yerdun, 
Toul, Epiiial and B<dfort. The experiences of the Great War, which brought 
to light the power of mobile heavy artillery, the tire of which could be 
observed and directed fioin aeroplanes against permanent defences, will 
aflect profoundly the principles of perinanont fortification, and it i." doubtful 
ff many even of the tirst-chiss fortresses will in future be maintained, while 
those of the second and third classes will almost certainly disappear in so 
far as they have been designed to meet l^nd attack. On the other hand 
coast defences will probably be maintained. On the coast Toulon, Rochefort, 
Lorjent, Brest, and Cherbourg arc naval harbours surrounded by forts. 
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IL Army. 

The Freach Army is divided into the Metropolitan and the Colonial 
Armies, both are under the War Minister, but the estimates for Colonial 
troops other than those maintained in Algeria, Tunis, and Morocco are 
included in the budget of the Minister for the Colonies. The Metn»politan 
Arm}^ is divided into the Active Army^ the Reserve Troops and the Terri- 
iorial Army. The Army, with the exception of the Armies of Occupation 
is localised and territorialised in the military government of Paris, 20 Army 
Corps districts and the territories of Alsace and Lorraine. The normal 
com{)03ition of a Krench Army Corps is 2 infantry divisions, 1 regiment of 
cavalry, 1 artillery brigade of three regiments, 1 battalion of engineers, 1 
group and 1 company of observation balloons, and adrninstrative services. 

Tile infantry division consists of 3 regiments of infantry each of 3 
battalions, and 1 regiment of artillery of 3 grou)>s each of 3 batteries. The 
cavalry division consists of 3 cavalry brigades each of 2 regiments, 1 group 
of horse artillery, and 1 group of cyclist chasseurs. 

The peace establishment of the French Army provides for 20 Army Corps 
of the Active Metropolitan Army, 1 Colonial Army Corps of 3 divisions 
quartered in France, 1 Algerian Army Corps of 3 divisions, 1 Tunisian 
division, 4 Aviation brigade^, 3 brigades of Tanks, and 39 regiments of 
Heavy Artillery not allotted to Army Corps. The establishment of the 
Active Metropolitan Army, exclusive of the North African troops, by units 
was at the end of 1922 as follows:—' 


Infantry 

Cavalry 

Artillery 

j Engineers 

Aviation 

j Tanks 


Regiments | 

' 143 

i 1 

Cuirassier i 

6 

Field 

12 ! 

Regl- 

11 

! 

Pursuit j 

4 Light 

9 

of '6 bns. 1 

i Regts. j 


Regts. 


ments 


Regts. j 

Regts, 


Oliasseurs 

31 

I Dragoon j 

07 i 

Medium 

20 1 

Bat- 

15 

Bombing i 

h Heavy 

3 

(t>ns ) 


1 Uogts. i 


Regta. 


talions 


Regta. 1 

groups 


Cyclists 

C) 

Chasseur ! 

16 

1 Tft-avy 

11 

1 


Ob.^ervatiou 

‘ 7 


(groups) 

! 

i Regts. ' 


I (tractor) 


1 


R.gta. 

1 ' 




IJnssar 


j Regts. 




Balloon 

2 




Regt.s. 

3Iotor 

Maclune 

10 

1 

; He.avy 

1 (horse) 
jtegts. 
Iditress 

20 



Regts. 






C uu 


9 






I 


(groups) 


Regts. 

Mountain 

2 










Regts. 

H orvse 

0 






1 

1 


1 


(groups) 

1 







The peace establishment of the Active Metropolitan Army in 1922 was 
336,000, included in this is the Air Force establishment of 22,600. The 
Armies of Occupation, which in November, 1922, numbered 160,000 men, 
are not included in ^hese figures. EnlLstment for the Metropolitau Army is 
on a compulsory basi-j, but liberal exemptions are allowed. At present the 
average term of service with the colours is 2 years and the average annual 
contingent is 250,000, the surplus being accounted for by the French 
soldiers serving outside France on various terms of service. In January, 
1923, the Army of Occupation in, the Rhine provinces numbered 122,000, in 
the Saar 8,000, in Constantinople 8,000, in Syria and other mandated 
territories 28,000 ; total 160,000. The gyiison of Morocco numbered 85,000, 
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of Algeria and Tunis 75,000, and of other colonies 70,000; tota 230,000. 
The period of service in the active army is 1 J years. 

The Reserve Troops form divisions corresponding to those in the Active 
Army on mobilisation, in the same districts as those to which the Active 
divisions belong. The Territorial Army forms a second line and is’ similarly 
organ is^Ml in divisions on mobilisation. The Customs Corps is organised in 
battalions as are the ChasscALTs Forestie.rs^ these are both recruited from men 
who have passed into tlie Territofial Arwy. 

The Gendarmerie is a police force recruited from the Army but performing 
civil duties in time of peace. There is a legion in each military district. 
The strength of the Gendarmerie is 21,700, of wljom about half are 
mounted.* 

The Garde R&puhlicaine is also a police force and performs duties in Paris 
similar to those performed by the Gendarmerie in the districts. 

The Colonial Army is distinct from the Metropolitan^ and consists 
partly of white troops and partly of native troops. The Colonial white 
troops are recruited either by voluntary enlistment, or by voluntary trans- 
fer from the Metropolitan Army. 

One Colonial Army Corps of 3 divisions and 1 Artillery brigade of white 
troops is quartered in France. The 19th Army Corps, partly of wliito and 
partly of native troops is composed of 3 divisions, each with a cavalry 
brigade, and is quartered in Algiers, and the Tunis division is quartered in 
Tunis. A AloroccNin Army Coiq/s is in process of formation, but at ])resent 
a number of Moroccan troops form part of the Army of Occupation in 
Germany. Tlio establishnieut of the Colonial Army and North African 
troops by units is as follows : — 


Infantry (white) 


Infantry (white, 
colonial and native) 

Cavalry 

' Artillery 


Regiments (3 bat- 


Zouaves Itegts. . ; (> 

Ohassuors Regts. 

i 

Field Regts. 

10 

tallions) , 

B) 

Tirailleur Regts. i 

(d’Afriiiue) 

6 Heavy Regt. 

1 

Battalions . 

.3 

(Moroccan and ' 

Spahis Rogts 

12 Field Stroups 

•S 

Coiiijianies . 

3 

Algerian . . ! 40 

Mixed ,, 

a 


Foreign Legion 


Mixed Regts. , 

0 



(Regts.) . 

2 

(part white, ' 

part Moroccan) ; 0 




1 


Senegalese Regts. ! ir> 
I’onkinese ,, i 4 

Annaiiiites ,, j 1 

Malagesc ,, 4 





Tlie peace establishment of the Colonial Army and North African troops, 
which has been very much increased as compared with the pre-war establish- 
ment, was, in January 1923, 221,450, of wdiich 176,971 were native troops. 
The peace establishment of the Active Metropolitan and Colonial armies 
for 1923 was 698,000, but this dots not include certain native troops in the 
colonies. * 

The administration of the French Army consists of a General Staff and 
(ff a number of departments, all under the War Minister. In questions of 
strategy and of higher military policy the War Minister is assisted by a 
Council called the Conscil Svp6rieur de la fluerre, consisting of himself as 
President and twelve selected generals. 

In September, 1919, it was deci(^ed that the uniform of the Army should 
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be the horizon-blue dretjs with kepi. The Chasseurs or Light Infantry 
battalions were, however, permitted to keep their distinctive dark blue uniform. 
Khaki was adopted for Colonial and North African troops. 

The French infantry is armed with the Lebel magazine rifle : calibre 316. 
The French field gun is the 7*5 cm. (2*95 in.) Q.F., shielded gun. The 
French howitzer is the 10*5 cm. (3*35 in ) howitzer, and as the result of the 
war the French Army possesses a large variety of lieavy guns of all calibres. 

Navy. * 

Tlie situation of the FrencJj Navy is at the present time very remarkable. 
France has not yet ratified the Washington Treaty, though its provisions 
alfect her very slightly. She was allowed to rotain ten capital shipfi, but the 
France was lost at Quiberon Bay on August 25, 1922, and the nine remaining 
displace 197,670 metric tons, while her replacement tonnage is 177,800 metric 
tons (175,000 tons). She is not called upon to scrap any ship until 1930, 
though she may begin to build in 1927, or earlier if she wiNhes to replace the 
France. In replacement tonnage she is established as the equal of Italy. 
The programme voted in 1922 comprises three 9,000-tons 34-knot cruisers 
six flotilla leaders (2,500 tons, 32*5 knots), twelve destroyers (1,400 tons, 
32*5 knots), and twelve submarines (1,100 tons suVnner^ed). The whole 
tendency is to devote attention to cruisers and the flotillas, and for these 
there is a further programme. The air service, which is an integral part of 
the Navy, is to be developed, and one of the battleships discontinued in 
1920 is to be completed as an aircraft-carrier. Tire inclusion of ex-enemy 
light cruisers, destroyers, and submarines in the Fleet has strengthened it 
where it was w’eakest. A great number of old destroyers, torpedo boats, and 
submarines have been struck off the list. Economies are being made in 
other directions. 

The Navy is under the supreme direction of the Minister of Marine, 
assisted by a Chief of the Staff. The latter has charge of all that 
concerns preparation for war, and is comniaiider-in-chief designate. There 
are two sub-chiefs of the staff, of whom one is in cliarge of various 
sections, and the other of the work of the Military Cabinet. The Navy 
is now' charged with control of the coast defences. The central adminis- 
tration eiii))races the directorates of personnel^ maUricl, and artillery, the 
inspectorate of works, the finance department, the services of submarine 
defences, hydrography, and other special branches. In addition to these are 
the Superior Council of the Navy, which advises the Minister on high 
]>olicy, and several special committees. . For purposes of administration the 
French coasts are divided into five maritime arrondissements, having their 
headquarters at the naval ports of Cherbourg, Brest, Lorieut, Rochefort, and 
Toulon, each under a vice-admiral, with the title of Maritime Prefect. Two 
flag-oflicers are inspectors-general and commandeis-in-chief designate in the 
Channel and Mediterranean. The chief torpedo-stations are Dunkirk, - 
Cherbourg, Brest, Rochefort, Toulon, Corsica, Bizerta, Oran, Algiers, and 
Bona. 

The French navy is manned partly by conscription and partly by volun- 
tary enlistment. Dy the channel of the ‘ Inscription Maritime, ’ which was 
introduced by Colbert, and on the lists of which are the names of all male 
individuals of the ‘maritime populatiou,’ France was formerly provided with 
a reserve of 114,000 men, of whom about 25,500 were usually serving with 
the fleet ; now large numbers are taken from the shore for engine-room and 
other duties. 

. The ex-enemy vessels allotted to France are included in the following 
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summary — 5 light cruisers, one flotilla leader, 12 destroyers, and 10 sub- 
marines. 



Complete at end of 


" 1921 

1922 

1923 

Dreadnoughts 

7 

7 

6 

Pre-Dreadnoutrht battleships 

9 

3 

3 

Armoured crui.sers ... ,« . . . 

15 

10 

10 

Light cruisers 

1.3 

f) 

5 

Despatch Vessels, etc. .*.... 

40 

55 

55 

Destroyers . 

63 1 

711 

541 

Tori>edo boats 

63 1 

58 

21 

Subinartncs 

49 

53 

51 


1 inclmliiig the ejc-imemy flotilla leader, ‘ Aniiral Sen^.s.’ 

In the ship tables which follow, all the older vessels have been removed 
as beiii" no longer in seivice. The battleships aie retained under the 
Washington agietment. The armoured cruisers are of a class that will not 
be maintained. The dates of intended scrapping, where indicated, are 
shown within brackets. 


Battle Fleet. 


u ^ 
ft) 

§ 6 


A 


Name 


.11 

A 


/Diderot 

1006 {Voltaire . 
VCondorcet . 


! |l8,560 


1910 

1911 

1912 


(Jean Bart (IPSO). \ 
tCourlK't (1930) . }23,400 
Paris (1984) . / 

(Bretagne (1934) . \ 
Lorraine (193fi). *23,550 
iProvence (1935) . 1/ 


Armour 

j j 

! 







o 

•n ^ 



93 

c 

j Armament 

? J 

s p. 
1“ 

Max. 

speed 

as 

\ ^ 


_____ 

"i 



Pre^ Dreadnoughts* 



Knots 

11 

12 

4 12in. 12 9-4ii].. 

5 

22,500 

19 

Dreadnoughts. 

! i 1 




10| 

12 

1 • 

1 12 12in. ; 22 5’5iu. 

4 

36,000 

20-5 

103 

i' 

j 10 13* in., 22 5-6in. 

4 

29,000 

' 20 


1899 

1900 
to 

1904 

1905 


|Cond6 
, I Marsi'illaise 
; CJ. F'eriv 
I Victor Hugo 
! J. Michelet 
i I Ernest Rrnan 
1 / Ed gar Qiiinet 
\W. Rousseau 


1907 

1014 

1912 

1913 
1912 


Colmar 
Metz . 
Mulhouse 
Strasbourg 
TbiOAviUe 


Armoured Cruisers 


}l0,060 

jl2,416 

Jl3,644 

i|l4,300 


I 4,280 
4,200 
4,480 
4,842 
3,600 


63 

8 

/2 7-6in. ; 8 6-4in.:) 
\6 4in. . ./| 


8 

4 7-6in. ; 16 6-4iii. ! 


8 

4 7-6in. ; 12 6-4in. | 

6| 

8 

16 7-6in. • ' • j 

Light Cruisers. 

— 

2 

6 5-9in. ; 4 3 4in. . ■ 

— 

1 

7 6’9in ; 3 3 4in. . j 

— 

2 

15 -Pin. ; 2 3-4in. . i 

— 

2 

7 5-9in. ; 2 3*4in. . 1 

— 

— 

9 3’91a. . » 


4 

20,500 

21 

5 

27,600 

22 

5 

(20,0001! 
136,000/ ^ 

6 

40,000 

24 

2 i 

30,000 

26 

4 

45,000 

28 

2 

35.616 

26 

2 

26,000 

27 

1 

26,000 

27 
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The cruisers <ire all ex-German except the Thionville, which was Aastriaa. 
Otlior old French cruisers in the list are the Montcalm and Gueydon, which 
are temporarily retained. During: the war 55 despatch vessels were put in 
hand, of whicli all but a few have been completed. Ten ex-German sub- 
marines have been added to the^ Frerndi flotilla ; also the flotilla leader 
mentioned above, and 12 ex-Gcrraan and Austrian destroyers. 


Production and Industry. 

I. Agriculture. 

• 

Of the total area of France, including Alsace and Lorraine (136,101,7fl0 
acres) 25,521,108 acres were under forests in 1920, and 11,485,603 acres 
were returned as moor and uncultivated land, and 99,095,049 acres, of 
wdiich .55,821,029 acres were arable, were returned as under crops, fallow and 
grass. The following tables show the area under the leading crops and the 
production (1 metric ton = 2205 lbs.) for three years, the rc-sults being still 
confined to the frontiers of 1914, except for 1921 and 1922 : — 


Area (1,000 acres) j Produce (1,000 metric tons) 


Crop 


; 1920 i 

1921 

. t 

1922 i 

! 1920 

1921 

1922 t 

Wheat . 


. ! 12,1:55 

13,245 

1 2,701 

6,271 

8,803 

1 6,405 

Mixed Corn 


. 1 23.5 

271 

202 

728 

146 

' 117 

Rye .... 


2,022 ! 

2,185 

2,088 

; 843 

1,128 

i 955 

Barley 


. : 1,512 : 

1,002 

1,023 

771 

834 

‘ 860 

Oats 


8,100 ' 


8,196 

' 4,223 

i 10,315 

3,548 

! 4,184 

Potatoes . 


. i 3, .810 i 

8,340 j 

3,000 

8,. 309 

1 13,134 

Beetroot, sujjar 


. ‘ 220 ' 


287 ; 

I 2,055 1 

2,00)0 

! 2,873 


1 Provisional. 


The annual production of wine and cider appears as follows : — 



1 

Under Vines, 1 
acres 

Wine produced 

Wine Iiiij>ort, | 

Wine Export, 

Cider pro- 

Year 

thousands of 

1 gallons 

thou.sand.s of ' 
gallons 

thousands of 
gallons 

.duced IjOOO's 
of gallons 

1900 

3,974,970 

i 1,441, .3.30 i 

114,760 

41,010 

1 647,000 

1919 

3.737,745 

i 1,195,778 

130,790 

24.684 

491,326 

1920 

3,313,749 

i 1,232,748 

118,932 

40,8.54 

225,368 

1921 

3,228,376 

1 990,374 1 

111,892 

87,180 

!jy6,350 

1922 

3,412,127 

! 1,523,522 

— 


— 


The ])roduction of fruits (other than for cider making) and nuts for 1921 
is given in metric tons, as follows: — Apples 144,188, pears 52,067, olives 
72,613, cherries 27,476, plums 20,904, peaches 19,511, apricots 8,344, 
oranges 988, tangerines 516, lemons 580, sirawberrie- 7,374, cuDants 1,999, 
gooseberries 1,581, raspberries 647, figs 2,241, chestnuts 165,657, walnuts 
22,201, almonds 7,429, truffles 73, and filberts 94. * 

On Decern bor 31, 1921, the numbers of farm animals were : Horses, 
2,706,110; mules, 186,420; asiyss, 295,780; cattle, 13,343,440 ; sheep ami 
lambs, 9,599,560 ; pigs, 5,166,080 , goats, 1,361,180. 

Silk culture, with Government cncojiragemcnt {primes)^ is carried on in 
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24 departments of France— most extensively in GarJ, Droi^je, Ard^che, Yar 
and Vauclusc. Silk production for 3 years 


Year 

1 Number of 

1 producers 

Quantities of 
e.L-gs put into* 
incubation i 

Total ; 

production | 

Total value of 
produce 



! Kilo;:s 

1000 Kilogs. j 

1000 Francs. 

itnt) 

52,401. 

1,427 

2,322 

17,430 

n)‘2n 

05,040 

1,831 

3,230 1 

45,707 

vm 

48, (>24 

1,351 

t^,524 j 

20,510 


In 192:2 the total j)ruductioii of the cocoon croj) was 2,571,915 kilos. 


II. Mining and Metals. 


The following are statistics of the leading mineral and metal ])rodiicts 
for 3 years in thousands of metric tons : — 


Mineral 


1919 


192n 

1921 

Melul 
Prodnct.s , 

1910 

1920 ! 

1 

1921 

Coal . . 


21,510 


2 1 , 293 ! 

23,211 

Pig iron , 1 

2,447 

3,134 

3,117 

lAgnite . 

i 

805 

j 

i'OS 1 

736 i: 

Finished | 


Iron ore . 

1 

1 

0,413 


13,922 

11,118 I 

iron and : 
steel , 

W orkod 

1,395 

1,958 

2,189 







steel 

2,156 ; 

3,050 

3,006 

The production of ores for three years, in metric tons, is 

as follows : — 

Ore.s 

! 

1910 


1020 i 

1021 

1 Ort s 

1919 1 

1920 

1921 

Lead, zinc. 

i 


! 


1 - - 

Mangan('.se . 

7,01)0 

10.. 300 

1,900 

silver . 

, 

21,300 

43,000 i 

8,400 

Salt . . . 

1,246,000 

1,260,000 

— 

Copper . 


40 

100 : 

100 

Alsace potash 



Antimonv 


1 4,100 

5,600 i 

4,400 

products . 

i 

905,000 

192,500 

148,900 

Gold . . 

• 1 

12,200 

7,000 1 

18,000 



III. Manufactuues. 

For the numbers of pej'sons employed in the more important industries in 
190(5, sec The Statesman’s Yeak-Hook for 1916, page 877. 

Sugar . — In 1921- 22 there were 80 sugar works, employing 15,747 men, 
873 women, and 318 children. The yield of sugar during 12 years 
(expressfc<l in metric tons of refined sugar) was : — 


Years ] 

Tong 

Years 

Tons 

1 Years 

1 J Oils 

1 Years 

1 Tons 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

733,902 

650,488 

465,377 

1912-13 

1914- 15 

1915- lG 1 

877,656 
302,961 , 

135,899 ; 

1016-17 

1917-18 

191g*-19 

185,435 

200,265 

107,841 

j, 

i: 1919-20 
ij 1920-21 
j 1921-22 

■i 1 

' 155,101 
[ 306,041 
278,273 
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Alcohol . — 111 1906, 69,616 thousands of gallons of alcohol were produced; 
in 1913, 60,145; in 1917, 32,813; in 1918, 18,311; in 1919, 18,066 ; in 
1920, 28,489 ; and in 1921, 34,184 thousands of gallons. 


IV. Fisheries. 

For the French fisheries, including those of Algeria, the following are 
statistics for 1919 (Ih^ latest available): — Persons employed, 106,000; sailing 
boats, 18,005 ; tonnage, 120,922 ; steamers, 904 ; tonnage, 79,305 ; value of 
products, 447,647,000 francs. 


Commerce. 

In French statistics General Trade includes all goods entering or leaving 
France, while Special Trade includes only imports for homo use and exports 
of French origin. 

The chief subdivisions of the special trade in millions of francs were for 
three years : — 


- 

1 


Imports 


Exports 



1020 I 

1021 

1922 1020 

1921 1 1922 

Food products 

Raw materials 
Mannfa<*tiired goods 
Postal packets 

1 

ll.h74-0 

12,873*4 

5,748*3 
11,4..0 0 
4,010*0 

5,80"()i 2 012 7 
14,04'*li 0,113*“ 

1 4,052*5: 10, 902*5 

1 — 1 1.205*7 

2,070 9 1 1.920 *8 
4,091 0) 5,443*9 

1 1*2,350*4 11.860*2 
J,*253 0i 1,417*1 

Total . 

j 

49,004*8 

22,067 0 

23,9<t0*0' 20,894 7 

19,772 *5 ' 20,642*0 

1 


The chief articles of import and export (special trade) were in millions 
of francs : — 


Imports 

1921 

1922 1 ! 

Exports 

1921 

1922 1 

Wine 

480*0 

798*9 

Arms and munitions 

201*6 

148*4 

Wool 

040*3 

1,^60 0 

Textiles, silk 

1 202 4 

1,377*8 

Cereals 

1,404*5 

912*3 

,, cotton. 

1,275*4 

— 

Raw cotton 

i,3‘<5 *8 

1.710-8 

Wine 

385*1 

205 8 

Coal and coke . 

2,813 1 

2,391*6 

K.iw silk and ' arn 

184*2 

2 -/ 5'9 

Cotlee 

4^8*4 

636*2 

Paris «ood3, &« ., Ac. 

270-7 

261*9 

Oil seeds and fruits . 

07S 1 1 

83: *3 i 

Lcat'ter . 

482 *"i 

434 9 

Chemical products . 

387 8 

884*5 

Metal goods and tools 

489 1 

500*5 

P^trolp-<m 

9*8*1 

748 5 

Automobiles 

6^5*8 

58‘>*6 

Machinery 

if60r>*0 

890*8 

< hem 1 cal products 

638*7 

6HS*1 

Copper . . . ; 

253*7 

85 »*9 

Pottery and glass . 

209 1 

t 208 3 

Cast iron and uteel 

402*6 

531*0 

Clothiuji . 

1,218-5 

1 1,372 4 

Woollen textures . 

97 8 

112*2 

Rubber goods . 

too 5 

! 535*9 

Arms and muniiions 

10 3 1 

130*9 

Table fruits 

147*2 

136*7 

Metal goods 

401*1 1 

2^5*3 

• 

Milk, butter, cheese 

96 8 

128*6 


8 y 


1 Provisional figures. 
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The chief imports for home use and exports of home goods are to and from 
the following countries, in thousands ot francs 


l 

Imports 

Exports 

Countries ! 



1 


1 

1 

1921 

1922 

19‘2l ! 

1 

1922 

United Kingdom j 

3, 03'^, 915 

3,4<'8,140 

3,179,375 

3,865,588 

Germany . . j 

2,163.010 

1,299, (>80 

1,870,942 

1.701,788 

Belgium . . 1 

1,788,880 

1,72=>,842 

3,249,907 

3,795.098 

Switzerland . 

404,'. 33 

537,582 

1,092,498 

1,009,121 

Spain . . • i 

477,0(i4 

350,231 

502,000 

520,034 

Italy ‘ . . j 

508,719 

803, 9u0 

085,050 [ 

749,423 

United States . > 

4,0or),4o0 

3,853,018 

2, 19:', 815 i 

1,972,089 

Brazil . . . , 

451,518 

470,025 

105,422 

153,533 

Argentina . . | 

595,912 

792,739 

270,000 

800,433 


The foll)x*ing table gives the declared value, in pounds sterling, of the 
staple articles consigned to the United Kingdom from France in four years 
according to Board ol Trade returns : — 


Staple Imports into U.K. 


1918 I 1919 


1920 


1921 



£ 

£ 


£ 

Apparel Ac. 

352,. 564 

080,393 

], 672, 024 

1,929,337 

Silk manufactures 

3,874,209 

5,230,539 

0,135,788 

4,000,434 

Woollen . 

27,088 

310,0.54 

2,077,011 

2,444,3 59 

Bibbons (silk) . 

— 

2,968,377 

2,397,400 

1,44U 435 

Hewn timber (pitprops) . 

1 576,448 

1,747,080 

2,822,594 

1 ,284,957 

Wine 

2,844,184 

0,070,259 

5,480,033 

1,741,010 

Ornamental feathers . 

210,975 

255,669 

247,095 

282,500 

Gloves 

524,104 

598,934 1 

i 548,490 

002,244 

Motor-cars 

297,088 

245,414 

2,02 >,540 

1,331,783 


The total quantity of wine iinpoited into the United Kingdom from FraiiCe 
in 1920 was 4,676,627 gallons; in 1921, 1,836,232 gallons. 

The following table exhibits the value, according to Board of Trade 
returns, of the principal articles of British produce consigned from the United 
Kingdom to France in four years : — ^ 


Staple Exports from U.K. 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Woollen and Worsted . 

10,974,614 

20,019,372 

11,182,103 

1,808,640 

Iron and steel .... 

10,000,110 

1 0,e8.s4M6 

0,520.041 

1,571,330 

Coal 

20,898,297 

84,280,287 

42,300,023 

ll,14^459 

Cotton yarn .... 

25,968,788 

12,52.3,002 

7,001,294 

1,033,504 

Machinery . . . . 

4,713,622 

6.578,087 

10,151,79.5 

7,040,027 


Total trade between France and United Kingdom for 6 years (in thousands 
of pounds) : — 


1 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

hnports from France into U.K. 
Exports to Franco from U.K. . 

34,972 

130,767 

.48,498 

147,864 

75,>36 
13.5, 936 

53,014 

44,260 

48,6’'0 

48,810 
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Shipping and Navigation. 

Ou January 18, 1921, tlio Frenoh mercantile navy had a tonnage of 
2,694,199, or 3,101,199 tons if eneniy ships be included. Under con- 
struction in England, 580,200 tons; in France, 373,135 tons; in other 
countries, 10,000 Ions. 

Slapping in foreign trade in 1922, and its distribution among French 
ports, is shown as follows with cargoes omly : — 



1 Entered (1922) 

1 

Cleared (1922) 


1 Vessels 

1 

Tonnage 

Vessels 

Tonnage 

French . 

. ; 8,10 s 

9,822.087 

0.132 

7,209,285 

Foreign . 

1 

27,034,894 

11,704 

19,449,403 

Tolal 

. 27,797 

37,457,779 

17,890 

20,748,098 

Marseille 

, 1 3, .774 

7,483,940 

3,271 

0,081,238 

Lo Havre 

2,au8 

4.170,00.> 

1,549 

3,40 1 ,852 

Ch»?rbourg 

9r>r> 

7,397,970 

894 

7,337,395 

Bordeaux 

1,37.7 

1,772,9.39 

1,1.37 

1,101,5.0 

Boulogne 

. ! 2,203 

2,203,474 

1,799 

1,9.n7,070 

Dunkirk, 

1,77 9 

1,927,291 

8.-8 

1,5.32,009 

liouen . 

. I 4,270 

3, 10.7, .710 

070 

378,235 

Calais 

. 1 1,0-1 

779,7 11 

1,320 

580,352 

Nantes . 

. 1 072 

011,405 

310 1 

298,229 

St. Nazaire . 

. 1 349 

521,. 393 

1 104 

225,484 

La Uochelle . 

. . 387 1 

745,433 

1 120 

420.858 

Dieppe . 

1,209 

033,550 

1,027 

601,085 

Cette 

. ! 878 ; 

04.3,024 ' 

051 

415,400 

Caen 

. ■ 078 ■■ 

381,448 1 

270 

132,750 

All others 

' 1 

2,997,900 

3,895 

1,683,. 799 

Total . 

. : 27,797 i 

35,457,579 

17,890 

20,748,098 


Internal Communications. 

I. Rivers, Railways, etc. 

Ou January 1, 1914, there were in France 23,918 miles of national roads, 
in addition to the vicinal roads. 

Navigable riv^ers (1922), 4,612 miles ; canals, 3,031 miles ; actually navi- 
gated, canals and rivers (1919) 6,i;06 miles ; total traffic 17,809,000 tons. 

By a law of July 11, 1842, the construction ot railways was left ulainly to 
companies, superintended, and if necessary assisted, by the State ; which now 
constructs lines wliich the companies work, and works on its own account one 
important State system. TJiere are lines of local interest subventioned by 
the State or by the departments. The conces.sions granted to the six great 
companies expire at •various dates from 1950 to 1960 ; the periods of State 
guarantee ot four of them terminated at the end of 1914, and will do so in 
the case of the others in 1934 and 1935. 

The length of principal lines open for traffic in 1922 was 25,766 miles, 
made up as follows : State, 5,599 4 miles ; Noid, 2,379 9 miles; Est, 3, 123 7 
miles; Paris-OrltWs, 4,641 2 mtles ; Paris- Lyons- Mediterranean, 6,077*9 
miles ; Midi, 2,559*5 miles ; Alsace-Lorraine, 1,384*4 miles. 

It has been decided to electrify the whiftle French raihvay system. 

3 N 2 
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II. Posts and Telegraphs. 

In 1922, the receipts on account of posts, telef^raplis, and tele})hones, 
amounted to 1,108 million francs; the expendituro to 1.347 million francs. 
The niimhcr of oidinary letters carried in 1916 (intcTiial and internationai 
servi(‘es) was 969 millions, and of re^ti stored letters 60 millions. 

The total length of the telegraphic lines in 1913 was 120,471 miles, with 
451,195 miles of wdre. In 1921 there were despatched 40,550,000 telegrams, 
of which 35,100,000 were internaf and 5,450,000 international. In 1922 
gross telegraph receipts were 177,000,000 francs. 

In 1913 there were in France 11,451 urban telejdione systems with 36,100 
miles of line and 790,173 miles of wire; number of conversations in 1913, 
388,966,000. There were 20,331 inter-urban circuits with 72,181 miles of line, 
and 387,641 miles of wire ; conversations in 1913, 45,327,000. In 1921 the 
number of subscribers was 488,000, and gross receipts (1920) were 155,100,000 
francs. 


III. Aviation. 

Ihe lollowing tabic shows the operations of French aerial companies : — 


Itein.s. 

i 1010 : 

1020 

i 1921 

Nmnbpr of voyages made , 

Ninnbor of u iles covered .... 
iVoinbur of f»asse'ig(o.s t ran.sported . 
M-rcliandisc and baggage lrans])orted 

Afail trai<«i»oited ..... 

. 1 088 ‘ 

. ^ 165,208 1 

. ■ 588 

. tons I 7 1 

. „ 0*30 

2,3^8 

530,650 

1,721 

47 

4 

' 0.221 

' 1,400,728 
10,330 
104 

i ^ 


Money and Credit. 

Ihe noniiiial value of the French money coined in France during 8 
years was : — ° 


Year 

i Gold 

Silver 

j Niekel and 
Bronze 

Total 

1014-1010 . 

1020 .... 
1021 .... 

Franc.s 

. 1 160,760,090 
’ ; 4,230,500 

Francs 

55.5,076.032 

29,003,420 

Francs 
20.0.35.796 
' 11,827,863 
' 08,y'.)5,l32 

Francs 

743.682,718 

41,431,282 

102,034,602 


The ordinary savings-banks numbered 554 (with about 1,800 branch offices) 
on December 31, 1920; the number of depositors was 8,755,194, to the 
value of 6,795,082,757 francs. The National savings-banks, on December 
v31, 1921, hold deposits and interest amounting to‘ 2,697,436 750 francs 
^ due to 7,062,519 depositors. ’ 

Tlio Hank of France, founded in 1800, and placed under State control in 
18j)6, has the mono]»oly (since 1848) of issuing bank notes. The pre.scnt 
privileges of the Bank w'cro last renc^^ed on December 20, 1918, for a 
lurther 25 years, i e., until December 31, 1945. The capital of the Bank is 
fixed at 182,500,000 francs (7,300.000/.) 
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ThesituatioT) of the bank on Febi uary 15,1923, and on March 9,1922, was: — 




1 

! 

February 15, 

March 9, 3922 




1 

1000 franc.s 

1000 francs 

Gold 



5,535,734 

3,577,180 

Silver . , . . 


1 

200,392 1 

281,341 

Advances to tlie Pc. Id it; . 



2,092,597 1 

2,370,300 

Advances to the State 



23,500,000 

2J,90<»,00() 

Notes in circulation 



.''>7,070,004 

30,225,852 

Capital and ileserve . 


• ■ 

201,8s:) i 


At the outbreak of war the maximum note i.s.sue of the Bank of France 


was (5,800 million francs ; on August 5, 1914, it was raised to 12,000 niillion 
francs ; the amount was increased on successive occasions, the last having 
been Sept. 28, 1920, when the maxiniuni was fixed at 41,000 million francs. 

Of the other well known banks, the following may be mentioned : — Tlie 
Credit Foncier de France, founded in 1852, which lends money on mortgage ; 
the Credit Lyonnais, founded in 1863; the Societe Gfmerale, founded in 
1864 ; and the Comptoir-Nationale d’Escompte do Paris. 


Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The Franc of 100 centimes was in normal conditions of the value of 9 
or 25 '225 francs to the pound sterling. 

Gold coins in common use are 20 and 10 franc pieces. The 20 franc 
gold piece weighs 6*4616 grammes 900 fine, and thus contains 6*80645 
grammes of fine gold. Silver coins are 5, 2, 1, and half franc pieces 
and 20-centimo pieces. The 5-franc silver piece weighs 25 grammes 
*900 fine, and thus contains 22*5 grammes of fine silver. The franc 
piece weighs 5 grammes *835 fine, and contains 4 175 grammes of fine 
silver. Bronze coins are 10 and 5 centime pieces. There are also 25, 10, and 
5 centime nickel pieces. 

There is a dmible standard of value, gold and silver, the ratio being 
theoretically 15 J to 1. Of silver coins, however, only 5 franc pieces are legal 
tender, and of tlie.se the free opinage has been suspended since 1876. 

The present monetary convention between France, Belgium, Italy, 
Switzerland, and Greece is tacitly continued from year to year, but may be 
denounced by any of the contracting States, and, if denounced, will expire at 
the end of the year, which commences on January 1, following the denunci- 
ation. According to its terms, the five contracting States have their gold 
and silver coins respectively of the same fineness, weight, diameter, and 
current value, and the allowance for wear and tear in each case is the same. 
The coinage of 5-franc pi^^ces, both gold and silver, is temporarily .suspended, 
and the issue of subsidiary silver is, with certain exceptions for sj>ecial 
reasons, limited to 7 francs per head of the population of each State (but 6 
francs for Greece). Each Government, in its ])uldic ollici s, accepts payments 
in the silver 5-franc pi^-ces of each of the othr-rs, and in subsidiary silver to 
the amount of 100 francs for each payment. Each State engages to 
exchaiiLre the excess of its issues over its receipts of subsidiary silvel 
for gold or 5-franc silver pieces and at the termimition of the convention 
each is bound to resume also its 5-fraiic silver pieces, and to pay in Jjold 
a sum eijual to the nominal value of the coin resumed. The following 
are the total issues of the live States, autijorised by the convention of 1897: — 
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France, 394 millions of francs ; Italy, 232*4 ; Belgium, 46*8 ; Switzerland, 
28 ; 0 recce, 15. 

The nioiictary system of the Union has been adopted, either wholly or 
partially, in Spain, Rumania, Bulgaria, Servia, Russia, Finland, and many 
of tlie South American States. 


Gramme . . = 

KiUnrram.mc, . — 
Quintal Metriqve. “ 
Tonne {Metric Ton) ~ 
Litre, Liquid . = 


1.5 '43 gr. tr. 1 Mitre . 

2 *205 lbs. av. ! KiloinUrc . 
220i ,, i MHre Cnbc\ 

2,20.5 l]>s. ; Stere f 

1'76 ])inls. ^ Hectare 
22 gallons. j Kilometre Carre . 
2*75 bushels , 


= 39*37 inches. 

= *621 mile. 

35*31 cubic ft. 

= 2*47 acres, 

~ '386 sq. mile. 


Diplomatic Representatives. 

1. Of France in Great Britain. 

Ambassador. — Comte de Beaufort do St. Aulairo (appointed November 
20, 1920). 

Counsellor, — M. do Moiitille. 

First Secretaries. — M. Roger Oamhon and Adrien Thierry. 

Second Secretary — M. Ja[»y. 

Third Secreta ries — Jean de Bourgiiignon de St. Martin and Jean Verge. 
Attaehe. —Frederic Knobel. 

Military Attache. — General Vicomto de La Fanouse, K.C.M.G., C.B., 

c.v.o. 

Naval Attache. — Capitainc de Fregate de RufTi de Pontevez-Gevaudan, 

D.S.O. 

Air Attach^. — Capitaine Sable. 

Commereial AttaAU. — M. J. Berier, C. B. 

Financial Attach^. — M, Avcnol. 

Secretary- Archivist. — Comte La < 'ombe. 

Consul-General in Lond.on. — . Kiiecht. 

There are also French Con.sul.s at — Cardiff, Dublin, Glasgow, 
Liver{»ool, Manchester (V.O.), Newcastle, Southampton (V.O. ), and otlier 
places. « 


2. Of Grkat Britain in France. 

Ambassador. — Rt. Hon. Marquess of Crowe, K.G. Appointed November 
20, 1922. 

Counsellor. — Fric Phipps, C.M.G., C.V O. 

First Secretaries — R. 1 . •’ampBoll and R. S. Hudson. 

Third Secretary. — A. F. Ga.scoigne. 

Military Attach^. — Major-General the Hon Sir C. Sackville West. 
K.B.R., C.B., C.M.G. 

Naval —Commander E. B. C. Dickon, D.S.O., K.N. 

Arr Attache. — Sqnadrtiii Leader J. P Sewell, O.B.K.‘ 

Ctynimercial Co'unsellor. — J, R Cahill. 

‘ Consul- General, — II, G. A. Mackio, C. B.E. 

There are British Consular Representatives at Ajaccio, Bonleaux, Brest, 
Calai.s, Cherbourg. Dunkirk, Havre (G.G.'j, IJlIe, Lyon, Marseille (C.G.), 
Nantes, Nice, Rouen, Strasbourg (C.G.), and other towns. 
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Statistical and other Books of Beference concerning France. 

1. Official Pcblioations. 

Apricultnre — StatistlMTie apricole atinupllo.— Stati8ti<iue des Forfita nnnmises an 
refill, e furpstier. Statistiqno aL.'ricole d6c«niiale. Oonipte dPs depeiisefi du Mlnist^r^ do 
TAgnculture — Riiy^ort .siir renH. igiieinent a^fiicole.— Report bv L. S. Hackville on the 
TenIIr^' of Land in Fi-ance. Fol. London 1870. 

Bib'ioj?r«i ho" i.r6n<irale do riii.stoire de la France. Published by the Directors of the 
National Library. Paris. • 

Comii)' rc<' — Tabb ail iT^n^rnl du commprcA <le la France. (Anntial.) Paris, Commerce 
de la France. (Montbl> .) Moi iteur <*fbciel dn coun« crce. For* ij'ii O dice Reports. (Annual 
S'^ries ) London. Annual S ateuient of the Trade of the United Kingdom with Foreign 
Countries, Ac. Lon<lon 

Finance : — Coinptes ‘£6n6rauit de radministration des Finanres. Bulletin de statistique 
et de 16 i'^lation coinpar6e. (Monthh.) Paris. La situation financi^.e des Communes. 
Budget general do la France. ( \nnual.) Paris. Foreign Office Reports. London. 

Foreign Office List (Annual ) London. 

Industries, Mining, &c. : — Alburn de statistique graphique du Miniature des Travaux 
publics. Paris. Almanach de la co-operation franQaise.— Bulletin de Pofflcie du travail. 
(Monthly. )—ria petite indnstrie. 2 vols. Pans, l-'Qfi ~Stati.stique des graves et des 
reco'Ts i la c.onci'intion, Ac. — R6]>artit.ion dos .salalr* s du i*eisonneI ouvnor dans les 
nianufnctnres de I ctat et dts comi agnies de cbeinm de fer, 189G.— Salaires ct dur^ du 
tntvail dans I’industrie frainjaise 3 vols — Bulletin officicl du Miuist6rr de l’lnt6rieur. 
Rapports des inspecteur.'< divislonnaires du travail.— Statistique de rindustrie min6rale et 
des Fppareils vapour. (Annual ) 

Tnstructinn, Religion, Ac. Bulletin de I’instruction publique. (Weekly.) Annuaire 
da la Pres.se. Statistique dc rcnsoigneuient ]»riiaaire. (Annual.) Rapport sur le budget 
des cislt'S, — Rajiport sur I’Or anwati'-n et la Situation de rKn.Neignoniont primaire 
pnblique eii Fnnce pr6.sent6 au Mimstre de ITnstn ction Pnbljque. Pans, 1900. -L’Kn- 
seiL'iieinent Professionel Rapport dc M. Rriat, Con.seil sup^ilcnr du Travail. Paris, 1905, 

Justice and Crime Coiii]‘te de la justice criininelle. (Ann al.)— Couipte <le la justice 
civile et conmierciale. (Annual.)— Gazette des tribunaux. Statistique penitentiaire. 

Money and Credit Comptes re dus sur les operations du credit fon^icr do France. 
Rapports sur les operations de la Caisae natumale d Rpargne. Rap|»ort8 sur les o)*eratinns 
des < ^aisses d’F.pargne priv6es — Rapport.s dn Gouverneur ct des Censeurs de la Banqne de 
France. — Rapports snr I'ad ministration des nnmnaies et m^daillos. 

Nsvy • — AnnuHire dc la Marino oi des Colonie.s. (See ahso the Annual Budget G6n6ral.) 

Paupcrisin : — Rapp«»rt par la Cominl8.sion siip^rienre de la Caisse des rotraits pour la 
vieil'esse. — EtablisseineTtis geri6raux de biciifaisance. 

Population Rei'orts on the 1911 C*n'us, published b\ ttie Ministry of the Interior. 

Railways, P -sts, &c. Statisriques dos chHinins de for frangais. Documents Pnn' ipaux. 
— Statist iqne.s des cbeinins dc fer frangai'*, Documents divers. (Annual.)— Album 4® 
statistique graphiqiie a" inmist^re des travaux pubbes. Statistique des citemins de fer 
frangais. (Annual.)— Relev6 dn tonnage des merchandises transport6es sur les fteuvea* 
canaux, et riviAres. 2 vols. (Annual.) — Statistique de la navigation int6rieure. 2 vols. 
(Annual.) % 

Shipping, Fisheries: — Tableau g6n6ral du commerce de la France. Part ll. Tableau 
general des mouvements du cabotage. (Annual.) Statistique des P^clies Maritimes. 
(Annual.) 

Statistics (General): — Almanach national. Journal offlciel. —Annuaire statistique. — 
Ann- aire statistiM' o de la ville do Paris.— StAtmtiquo gCnerale de la France. (Annual.) — 
Bulletin de In stati-tique g6ner»le do la Franoe (Q«iartorl' .) 

La Prancp Financ 6re et Econondque Vol. I. l inances Pnblique. Paris, 1919 

Guido Official -le la Navi* ation intenonro. Oress6 par les S'dns du Mm st^re des 
Travaux Puhlic.s (Dire thni de la Navigation). Nouvelle Edition aiigmeut6e de I’Alaace, de 
la Lorraine et des pays Rh6nans. Paris, 1921. 


2. Non-Official Publications. 

Annuaire General d^ la France et de I'Rtranger. First issue, 1919. Paris. 

The An. lo-French Review (Na 1, February, 1919). London. 

Ardnuin-Dumazet (M.), Voyag'- en Fiance. (A series of extensive travel books 
relatiim to all i art.« of France). Paris, 1909. • 

Aulneau (J.), Lc Rhine » t la Franco. Paris, 1921. 

Baedt^k^'r'if Paris and its Environs, 18th edition. Leipzig, 1918; Northern Figunoe. 
5th ed. LcipziK, 190 ; Southern Fran^e and Corsica, 6th ed. Leipzig, 1914. 

Barthelemy (J.), Le Gouvernenient de la France. Paris, 1919. 

Baudrillart (H. J. L.), Les Populations agricoles de la Prance. 3 series. Paris, 1885-93. 
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Beaumont- Jnmei (J. L.). The Sto^rof France, 1 14-19U. London. Wl«. 

Blache (P Vidal de la), Tableau de la G6ojfraphie de la France. Paris, 1903. 

JSlocfc (Maurice), Dlctionnaire de rAdininlatration franQaise. New ed. Paris, 1898. 

BodZew (J. E. C.), France, 2nd. ed. London, 1902. 

Boehn {itlfix v<*n) Voiu Kaiserreich zur Bepublik, Bine franzdsische Kulturgeschichte 
drs lOten JalirliuiidiTt. Berlin, 1917. 

Bourgeoit (hUuWe), Hinlory of Modern France, 2 vols. Cambridge and London, 1919. 

Boutmy (E. G.), Etudes de Droit Constitutionnel. Paris, 1885. English Translation 
by E. M. Dicey. London, 1891. 

BrUtaud (dean), A History of French Public Law London, 1015 

Browne (Arthur H.), French Law and Customs for the Anglo-Saxon. 3rd edition, 
London, 1914. 

Buell (R L.), Conieniporary French Politics. London, 1921. 

Bvm>n (11.), and otliei s, La France d’anjourd’hui et ses colonies. P.aris, 1921. 

C/r/ (Barry), Alsa<‘.e-Lorraine since 1870. New York, 1919. 

C;i^u*fL(P. A,), Dictionnaire historiqiie dea institutions, moeurs et coutumes de la 
Prance. 2 vcls. Paris, 1855. 

Clupham (J. U.), Tlie Economic Development of France and Germany (1815-1914). 
Cam»»ridge, 1921. 

Coubertin (B&ron P. de), L’ Evolution Fran<jalse sous la Troislftme Republique. Paris, 
1896. f Eng. Trans. London, 1898.]— France since 1814 London, 1900. 

Dawbarn (C.), France and the French. London, 1911. 

Dell {Rnhett), My decond Country (France), London, 1920. 

lJimnet(K.), France Herself Again. London, 1914. 

Duboiti (M.), and Kergumard (J. Q.), Precis de G6ographie Bconomique. 3d. ed. Paris, 
1907. 


Duclaux (Madame M.), The Fields of France. 2nd ed. London, 1905 — A Short History 
of France London, 1918 

Duruy (Victor), Hintoire de France. Paris, 1892. 

JSdwardn (O. NV.). Alsace-LoiTaine. Loudon, 1919. 

Edward* (M. Betham), France To-day. 2 vols. London, 1892-4.— Twentieth Century 
France, f.omlon, 1917. 

Fhvre (J.)aud Hauser Regions et pays de France. Paris, 1909. 

Fiiifc (Harvey), French Public Finance. New York, 1922. 

Foneix (P. i," Franco (Etiw. Trans by H. H. Katie ] New York, 1902. 

Funck-Brentat»o (F ), editor The Na iomil History of France. 6 vols London, 1915. 

Fustel de Coulange* (N. D.), Ilistuire des Institutions politiques de I'Anciennc France. 
OVf-ls. Paris, 1888-92. 

Gallon (Arthur), Church and State in France (1300-1907). Loudon, 1020. 

OiUrnrd (A L ), French Civilization in the Nineteenth Century. London, 1914. — 
French Civilization from its orig'u to the close of the Middle Ag< s. London, 1920. 

Gorc<r(P. de la), Uirttoire du Secoiid Empire. Tomes I, -111, Paris, H 94-96 

Guides Joanne [for Paris and the various districts of France, 20 vols.]. Pari.s, 
19' 8-U9 

Guizot (F. P. G.), Histoire de France jusqu’en 1789, 5 vols. Pari.s, 1870-76.— 

Histoiri^ de France depuis 1789 lusqu’en 1848. 2 vols. 8. Paiis, 1879. English Translation 
of Guizot’s Hist 'iies by R. Black. 8 vol.s, London, 1870-81. 

H'tai (.1 ). Frankreich Land und Staat. Dehlcloerg. 1910. 

Hnhn{L.), Histoire de la comiinuiaul^ Israelite de Paris. Paris, 1894.— Les Juifs de 
Paris j»endant la Revolution. I’aris, 1898. 

//amp (Pieire), La France Pays Oiivrier. Paris, 1917. 

Hanoraux (Q.) Histoire de la t rance Conlemporaine. 4 vols. Paris, 1903-08.— Histoire 
de la Nation francaiso. (VoL. 1-3.) Paris, Vj20. 

Hare {A, J .C.) '^ort.h- Western France, 1895. — Paris. 2d ed. 2 vols. London, 1900.— • 
Days near Paris, 1887. North-Eastern France, 1890.— South-Eastern France, 1890.— South- 
Western France 1890. LonOmi. 

Hn«8all(A ), The Fivnch People. London, 1902. • France, Mediaeval and Modern. A 
history. London, 1918. 

fleadfam (<\), Prance (The Making of the Nations Series). London, 1913. 

f/nme (Gordon), France. London, 1914. 

//udso • (W. H. «, France; The Nation and its People from Earliest Times to the 
Esta»•li^hment «*f the Tlord Rejuibli*-. li- ndon, 1917. i 

Jerroid(\i.)^ Fr;nif'e To-day. L> ndon. 1916 

Joanne (Paul), Editor, Dictionnaire Oeographiqoe et Administratif de la France, Ac. 
7 vols. Paris 190 . 

L^measan (J. L. de), La rdpublique d^mocrallque, la politique inUnenre, cxt6rieure, et 
Colouiale de la Franco. Pans, 1897. 

( B ) Histoire d** ^rau--e 6 vols. P%ri8, 1901-11. — Histoire de France Con- 
temporaine 10 vols P ns, 1920 (In p ogre'- s). 

Lebon (A.), Modern Franco, 1789-1895. In Story of the Nations’ series* London, 1897. 
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Lecl'ere (ti.)j La Question d'Occident. Les Pays d’Bntre-Denx de 843 4 1921, R(^gioni 
Rhodanieniies, Alsace et Lorraine, Belgique et Rhcnanie. Brussels, 1921. 

LevMieur (B.), La Prance et ses colonies. 3 vols. Paris, 1890-91. — La population 
frauQaise. 3 vols. Paris, 1889.— -La Production Brute Agricole de la France. Paris, 1891. 
— Histoire des Classes ouvri6res etde I’lndustrie eu France de 1789 k 1870. 2nd ed. Paris, 
1904 

Lilly (W. S.), The New Prance. London, 1918. 

Lonqnon (A.), La Formation de I’Unito Francaise. Paris, 1922. 
ilfa<?(7arxfcv (J. H,), The French Revolution. 4 vols. London, 1897. 

MacDonald Reconstruction in France, tguidon, 1022. 

Martin (B. E and G. M ), The atones of Paris. 2 vols. London, 1900. 

Maihorez (J.). Histoire de la Formation de la Population Francaise : Les Etrangers en 
France sous I’Ancien R<!’:gimo. 2 vols. Paris 1922. 

Maureite (l‘\ ) Kveryou'-’s Geography of France. Paris. 1019. 

Moreton Macdonald (J. R ), A History of France. 3 vols. London, 1914. 
Mn'n'heiid(^^.)iim\ MonmarchelJA.)^ Paris and its Environ.s (The Blue Gunh^sJ. TiOmlon, 
l'.»2l.- -North-Easleni France (Tlie Blue Guidc.s). London, 1022. 

Ollivier (Vj.), L’Einpirc Liberal. 17 vols. Paris, 1897-1900. 

Parisot (R.), Histoire de Lorraine Vol. I. (to 1552). Paris, 1920. 

P/itl/i/>Kon (Coleman), Alsace-Lorraine ; Past, Present, and Future. London, 1918. 
Poincare (Raymond), How France is Governed. Popular edition. London, 1915. 
Ptttnawi (Ruth), Alsace and Lorraine (53 B.C. -1871 A.D.). Lon Ion, 1915. 

Ramhnud (A. N ), Histoire de la Civilisation conternporame en France. 6th ed. 
Paris, 1901. 

(Elis^e), La France. Vol. 11. of ‘Nouvellc geographic universelle.’ 2nd ed. Paris, 

1885. 

iJenard (L.), Carnet dePofflciorde marine. Paris. (Annual.) 

Ttoncierc (G de la), Histoire de la Marine Frangaise. 2 vols. Paris, 1900. 

Sabatier (P .) A Propos fie la Separation des Eglises et de TEtat. Paris, 1906. Also 
English Translation. London, 1900. — France To-day : Its Religious Orientation. London, 

1913. 

SailUns (^.), Facts about France. London, 1918. 

Seignobos (C.), Histoire politique de PEurope Contemporaine. Paris, 1897. fEng. 
Trans. 2 vols. London, 1900.] 

Srtit (Edward M.), Government and Politics in France. London, 1921. 

8c‘tcfcr(C ristian), D’une Gu‘'rrp. d I’Autre. Paris, 1920 

Simond (E.), Histoire de la TroisiAme R6publique de 1899 k 1900: Pr^shlence de M. 
Lonhet. Pari.s, 1922 

<So^^aa(R H) French Parties and Politic.^. London, 1922. 

Taride ('A), Nouveau Guide Taride. Les Routes de France. Paris, 1921. 

Thiers (L. A.), History of the French Revolution. Eng. Trans. 5 vols. London, 
1895. — History of the Consulate and Empire under Napoleon. Eng. Traus. 12 vols. 
London, 1898-4 

2\lley (A.), Modern France: A Companion to French Studies. Cambridge, 1922, — 
Medieval France : A Companion to Frtuich Stmlic.s. Cainbridge, 1922. 

Tripier (L.), Les Codes frangais. 42 Mition. Paris, 1892. 

VassiH (Count Paul), • ranee iT'^rn Behind the Veil. Loudon, 1914. 

Vidal de la Blache (P.), La France de I'Est. Paris, 1917. 

Vignon (L.), L'Exjiansion de la France. Paris, 1891. 

Vizetelly (R. A.), Republican France: Her Pre.sidcnts, Statesmen and Policy. London, 

1914. 

Viollet(P.), Histoire des Institutions politiqnes et admini.stratives de la France. 2 vols, 
Paris, 1S9S 

IVo dsf-y, jun. (T. S.), French Forests and Forestry. New York and London, 1918. 

(E)., Jlistoire de laTroisi^me Kej)ublique : Presidence do Jules Or6vy. Paris, 
1898 • 

Various Authors. Un demi-si6clft de civilisation frangaise (1870-1915). Paris, 1916. 

La Vie universitaire k Paris Paris, 1918. 


» ANDOEEA. 

The republic of Andorra, which is under the joint suzerainty of the 
head of the French state an<i of the Spanish Bishop of Urgel, Cfinsists chieffv 
of a valley, '^unounded bv hitih in nntain peak.s. Its maximum length i.s 17 
miles, and its width 18 miles > it has an area of 191 square miles afiid a 
population of .5,231, scattered in some 30 villages. The surfacf^ of the count' y 
is rough and irregular, with an aliitudc yarying between 6,562 and 10,171 
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feet. It is governed by a council of twenty-four members elected for four 
years by the heads of families in each of the six parishes. The council 
noTMinatcs a First Syndic to preside over its deliberations ; in the First 
Syndic is vested the executive power. A Second Syndic is also nominated 
as deputy fd tlie First Syndic. The judicial power is ^xereis^d in civil mat- 
tois in the first instance by 2 civil judges aproiuted by the Bishop and by 
Fniiiee re>pe(!tively ; and there is also a Supteme Court of Andorra at 
rerpiLriiaii. This, or the Ecelesiast-h^al Court of the Bishop, forms the highest 
appeal court. For criminal suits two magistrates {Ic Viguier da Fravee and 
le Viguier Episeoml) preside over a criminal court at Andorra-la-Vieille. 
Tlie r. jniblic pays an annual due of 960 francs to France and 460 pesetas 
to the Bishop. A permanent delegate, the Prefect of the Pyrence.'^ Orien tales, 
moreover, has charge of the interests of France in the republic. A good 
road runs from the Spanish frontier to Andorra. Catalan is spoken in 
Andorra French and Spanish currency are both in use. 

Re.ferenee^,-^T\\e K'uide-books for Spain. Bhide (J. F.), Etudes geograpMqties sur la 
Vallce d'Andorre, Paris. 1875. AviUs Arnau (J.), El Pallas y Andorra. Barcelona, 1893. 
Die andorranis'-he Frage, in ** Deutsche Rnnd.qehan Oeotr.” 20. Vienna, 1898. Jofninon 
(V. W.), Two Q aint Republics, Andorra and Smh Marino. Boston. 1913. Leary (L. G.), 
Andona The Hidden Requibiic, London, 1912. Scott O'Connor (V, C.), Travels in the 
Pyrenees. London, 1913. Spender (H.), Through the High Pyrenees. London, 1898. 

Colonies and Dependencies. 

The colonies and dependencies of France (including Algeria and Tunis) have 
an area roughly estimated at about 5,382,137 square miles with a population 
of about 53,722,300. Algeria, however, is not regarded as a colony but 
as a part of France, and Tunis and Morocco are attached to tin* Ministry 
of F'oreign Affairs. For Syria France holds a mandite under the Letgue of 
Nations, The administration of the colonies b directed or controlled hy the 
Ministry of the Colonies, which was organised as a separate department 
in 1894. Most of them enjoy some measure of self-government and have 
elective councils to assist the governor. The older c‘olonio8 have also direct 
representation in the French legislature. Reunion, Martinique and (riiade loupe 
sending each a senator and two deputies ; French India a senator and a 
deputy ; Senegal, Guiana, and Cochin-China each a deputy while most of 
the others are represented on the “Gonseil SupMeur des Colonies.’* This 
council consists of the senators and deputies of colonies, delegates from oilier 
colonies, and officials and other piersons appointed on account of their special 
knowledge or qualifications. Some only of the colonies have a revenue suffi- 
cient for the eost of administration. In 1921, France spent on the colonial 
servire 252,146.603 francs, of which 23 663.613 francs were for civil admini- 
stration, 212,742,276 francs for military .services, and 10,740,714 francs for 
penitentiary services. 

The area and population of the colonial domain of France -are as follows : 


■ ' 

Year of 
Anqnisition 

Area in 
8qnar«* Miles 

Population 

in Ania : — 




India 

1679 

196 

265,888 

Ann am 

1-84 

^ * 

Cambodia 

1862 



Coebin-Cliina 

1861 

V 2.56,878 

19.747,431 

* I'onking 

1.-84 

Laos 

1892 

J 


^yria * 

1922 

60,000 

3,000,000 

Total Asia i . . . . 


317,074 : 

23,012,819 


1 Approximate tigmes. ^ Held under a mandate of the League of batioos. 
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Tear of 

Acquisition 

Aren in 
Square Milen 

Population 

In Africa : — 

Algeria 

1830-1002 

222,180 

5,802,464 

Sahara 

— 

1,-544,000 1 

800,000 

Tunis 

1881 

50,000 

2,095,000 

Senegal 

1637-1880 

74,112 

1,226,523 

French Sudan \ 

Upper Volta j . . * ‘ ' 

1803 

• 

617,600 

154,4u0 

2,474,589 

2,074,142 

1,875,996 

Guinea 

1843 

O'), 21 8 

Ivory Coast . . ... 

1843 

121,076 

1,545,680 

Dahomey 

1803 

42,460 

842,243 

Mauritania 

1803 

317,400 

261,746 

Nincr 

1912 

347,400 

1^84,043 

Congo 

1884 

082.040 

2^45,936 

Cameroon 

1019 

166,480 

l,50u.000 

To^o 2 

1019 

21,893 

672,837 

Reunion 

1640 

070 

173,190 

Madagascar 

1643-1806 

228.000 

3,613,341 

Mayotte 

1^48 

790 

110.000 

Somali Coast 

1864 

5,700 

208,000 

Total Africa i . 


5,022,727 

1 30,104,820 

In America : — 


St. Pierre and Miquelon .... 

1635 

03 

3,913 

Guadeloupe 

1634 

r,s8 

229, s39 

Martiriiquo 

1635 

385 

244,439 

Guiana . 

1626 

32,000 

44 202 

Total America t 


33,106 

622,308 

In Oceania:-^ 



New C'dedonia 

18.54-1887 

7,6.50 

50,608 

Tahiti, <fcc 

1841-1881 

1,520 

31,6.55 

Total Oceania t 


9,170 1 

82,203 

Grand Total .... 


5,382,137 

53,7ii2,S00 


1 Apiiroxiiiiate figures. * llefii under a iiiandato of the League of Nations, 


A largo area of Morocco is under Franco as a Protectorate. See Morocco. 
The following talil-vs show th»^ value of the imports into and the exports 
from the vaiious dependencies of France (except Algeria and Tunis) for 1919 
and 1920 * 



1020 

1921 

Colonies 










Imports 

Export.s 

Import.** 

Exports 


FranC' 

Frnucs 

Frjincs 

Francs 

Frene,}' West Africa .... 

210,74 ,795 

160,3'^0,9]6 

372,) 97, 545 

835,473,935 

French Equatorial Africa 

17,870,512 

31,446,248 

41,662 259 

21, 9 '4, 831 
78,654.501 

Reunion 

— 

— 

71,269 556 

Madagascar and dependencies . 

270,694,656 

23.5,625,478 

225,021 000 

108,808,100 

tVciicli Somaliland .... 

— 

— 

129,8-10, h25 

109, .361. 080 

French EsUiblishinents in India 

217,370,524 

23,^05,647 

23,.583,t9' 

24 554,2-0 

IndO'Chiiia .... 

— 

1,075,930,517 

1,473,124,517 

St. Pierre and Miqueloif . 

40,846,742 

28,047,100 

22,9^8,808 

19,C90,7.‘'6 

Guadeloupe and dej^endencics . 

Il7,s58 064 

146,889,180 

78,9-9,677 

74,»'01,693 

Martniiqiie 

132,186,517 

r2N9.3,479 

— 


Frencli Guiana 

40,40.5,823 

42,674 734 

48 155,347 

23 154, nol 

New Caledonia and dependencies . 

47,472,109 

43.043,449 

48, 56.5,. 595 

26,676,379 

Frenoli Establishmeuia in Oceania . 

14,401.1 3 

24, 360.901 

14.082,200 

1.5,004^ COO 

Total .... 

1,118,348,-95 

864 707,132 

2,153,485,045 

2,310,584,676 
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Books of Reference concerning the French Colonies generally. 

L'Annuaire Colonial. Annual. Paris. 

Annuairetle la Marino. Paris. 

Annuaire dn Minist^sre des Colonies. Paris. 

Aiiniiaire Ollicioldos 1 ^) 111 ) 6 .^ Coloniales. Annual. Paris. 

Bulletin niensuol dii CoiniU de I’Afriquo Prangaisc et du Comito du Maroc. Paris. 
Bulletin meiisuol du Coinite do I’Asie Kranraise. Paris, 
liullt'.tin iueusuol du CoiuiU; de rOcAanio Franoaise, Paris. 

Budget vote des dopenses du Minist^re des Colonies. Annual. Paris. 

Coui]tte dc^finitif des deponses du Minist^re des Colonies. Annual. Paris. 

D^pecho Coloniale. Weekly. Paris. 

Kxi)ositiou universelle de lUOO. Les Colonies Praiu^ai.se.s. [Descriptions of the several 
Colonies from var'ous jmints of view by various authors.] 0 vols. Paris, 1900. 

Bulletin de I’Agence Gt’ ueraie de.s Colonies. (Published at least once a month.) Paris, 
Foreign'Office Keports, Miscellaneous Series. No. 520. London, JOOU. 

Les Colonies Frangaises. Paris, 1902. 

StJiti.stiques coloniales. Commerce, 2 vols.; Navigation, 1 vol. ; Finance, 1 vol. 
Annual. Paris. 

Lo Re^iime des Protectoiats. 2 vols. Paris, 1898-99. 

Dettehamp» (L.), Histoire de la Question coloniale en France. Paris, 1891. — Histoire 
goinmaire do la Colonisation Frangaise. Paris' 1894. 

Duboit, Geograjdiie de la France ctdc ses Colonies. Paris, 1802. 

Ga’ffarel (P.). Les Coloi.des Frangaises. 4th edition. Paris, 1888. 

Qagquet (A.j, G^Higraphic do la France et de ses Colonies et Protectorats. Paris, 1892, 
Girau.it (A.), rrn>cii>esde Colonisation et de L6gislation coloniale. Paris, 1896. — The 
Colonial Pohey of France Oxford, 1917. 

Joanne (P.), Dictiuunaire geographiqiie et adininistratifde la France et de ses Colonies. 
Paris, 1895 ot 86 ( 1 . 

Lemuir^ (F.), Les Chemins de Feraux Colonies Frangaises. Poitiers, 1900. 

Mariol {IWuri), I.a Chronoh'gie eoloui.alo. Paris, 1922. 

Mrtifilc (A.y Le Domaiiie colonial de la France. Paris, 1922. 

Perrct(ll.). La Oeourajdiie do Terre-Neuve. Paris, 1913. 

Petit (E.), Organisation des Colonies Frangaises et des Pays de Protectorats. Paris, 
1894, &c. 

Rangier (J. C. P.), Precis de Legislation ct d'Economie coloniale Paris, 1895. 

Zay (P.), Histoire morietairc des Colonies Frangaises. 2d ed. Paris, 1905. 
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FRENCH INDIA. 

i 

The chief French po.ssession in India is Pondicherry. It was founded by 
the French in 1674, taken by the Dutch in 1693, and restored in 1699. The 
English took it in 1761, restored it in 176.5, rc-took it in 1778, restored it 
a second time in 1785 ; ro-took it a third time in 1793, and restored it in 1814. 

As established by the treaties of 1814 and 1815, the French possessions 
in India consist of hve separate colonies, which cover an aggregate of 50,803 
hectares (about 196 square miles), and had in 1921 the following estimated 
populatioins : — 

*Poiidich^ry . 46, 605 Modeliarpcth . 14,041 I 

Oulgaret . 22,307 Arianeoupom . 13,2.51 | 

Villeiiour . 21,033 *KarikaI . . 16,424 i 

Tiroubouvane . 20,901 Tiriioular . 10,0:0 j 

Babour . . 19,005 OraiuloAldee . 6,916 i 

Nettajiacom . 13,642 Neravy . . 6,108 j 


Nodounkadou 
Cotchery . 
*Chandernagar 
*Mahe . 
*Yanaon . 
Total 


7,241 
6,854 
25, 1 1 9 
11,218 
4,683 
265,388 


*^In 1921 the population of the Provinces was as follows; — Pondich^ry, 
170,785 ; Karikal, .53, .583 ; Chandern agar, 25,119 ; Mah^, 11,218 ; Yanaon, 
4,683 ; Total, 265,388. 
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The colouies are divided into five dipendances (the chief towns of which 
are marked with an asterisk in the above table) and seventeen communes, 
having municipal institutions. There is also an elective general council. The 
Governor of the colonies resides at Pondichery. The colonies are represented 
in the Parliament at Paris by one senator and one deputy. At Pondichery 
the birth-rate in 1921 was 3’55 per cent., and the death-rate 3 86 per cent. 
There were in 1921, 61 primary schools and 3 colleges, all maintained by 
the Government, with 312 teachers and ^,478 pupils. Local revenue and 
expenditure (budget of 1922) 2,630,170 rupees. The principal crops are 
paddy, rice, sugar, cotton, manioc, cacao, colfee, ground-nnts. There are 
at Pondichery 4 cotton mills, and at Chandernagar 1 jute mill ; the cotton 
mills have, in all, 1,632 looms and 71,213 sj)indles, employing 7,685 
persons. There are also at work 2 oil factories and a few oil presses for 
ground-nuts, and 1 ice factory. The chief exports from Pondichery are oil 
seeds. At the ])orts of Pondichery, Karikal, and Malie in 1021 the imports 
amounted to 23,583,1 92 francs, and the exports to 24,554,2^^0 francs. At these 
three ports in 1921, 228 vessels entered and cleared. Railway open, 43 miles, 
Pondichery to Villapuram, and Peralam to Karikal. 


FRENCH INDO CHINA. 

Central Government. 

(iovernor-Gmcral . — Martial Merlin (1923). 

French Indo-China, with an area of about 256,878 square miles and a 
population in 1921 of 19,747,431, of whom 23,700 were European (excluding 
military forces), consists of 5 States : the Colony of Cochin-China, the^ 
Protectorates of Annam, Cambodia, Tonkingand Laos ; and Kwang-C})au-Wan 
leased from China as well as the territory aiound Battamhaiig, which was 
ceded by Siam in 1907. The whole country is under a Governor-General, 
assisted by a Secretary -tleneral, and each of the States ha.s at its head a 
functionary bearing the title of Resident-Superior, except in the case of 
Cochin-China, which, being a direct French Colony while the others are only 
Protectorates, has a Governor at its head. There is a Superior C *uncil for the 
whole of Indo-China and a Permanent Commission of the Council. 

The white population are subject to French law. Throughout the 
country there are native tribunals from 'which there is an appeal to courts 
at Saigon and Hanoi. In these appeal couits European judges, in matters 
affecting natives, are assisted by Annamice mandarins. 

There is a common budget for the whole of Indo-China. and also a 
separate budget for each of the States. The Provinces, about 120 in number, 
have also their budget, as have the municipalities. The general budget is 
supported by receipts from customs, Government monopolies, indirect con- 
tributions, posts, telegrajjhs, and railways in all the countries of the union, 
and besides maintaining these, provides for military and judieiaJ services, 
public works, and other matters relating to the whole of the union. For 
1921 the revenue'* and expenditure of the general budget balanced at 
64,878,400 piastres. The outstanding debt of Indo-China on January 1, 
1920, amounted to 403,000,000 francs. , 

The military force, totalling about 25,514, are commanded by the 
Commandant-Superior, a general of division with the same rank as ^rmy 
corps generals in Franeje. The Haval force comprises 2 gun-boats, 4 torpedo- 
boats, and 21 despatch vessels. 
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Tudo-China is divided into three main economic areas : — (1) The territory 
tributary to Saigon (Cochin China, Cambodia, Southern Laos, and Annam 
South of Cape Varella), which, apart from the fisheries on the Coast and 
the interior lakes, is almost entirely agricultuial, beirii^ one of the great rice 
regions of the world. (2) The region tributary to Haifong (Tonking and the 
two northern districts of Annam), which is devoted to agriculture, mining 
and manufacture. (3) Central Annam (the region between Poite d’Annam 
and Cape Varella), wfitli TonraRe as the principal port, which is T)iainly 
agricultural, but is not a great rice-growing di.sirict ; its main exports are 
cinnamon, sugar and tea. The minerals of liido-China are coal, lignite, 
antimony, tin, wolfram and zinc. 

In 18fi7 the French possessions in Indo-China, including Annam, Tonking 
and Cambodia, were united into a Customs Union. In 19*21 the total im- 
ports amounted to 1,075,930,517 francs, and exports to 1,473,1 24,517 francs. 
The chief export is rice, forndng about 70 )>er cent of the tntal, and other 
exports are fish, pepper, hides, coal, cotton, rubber and sugar. The piincipal 
imports aio cotton- tissues, cotton -thread, tin. 

Into Great Britain in 1922 the imports from Indo-China amounted to 
103, 995^, ami the exports from Great Britain, 242,020(? (chiefiy cotton). 

In 1919, 2,408 vessels of 2,166,464 metric tons cntere»l, and 2,290 vessels 
of 2,066,653 tons cleared. Of those entered 374 of 644,263 ions were French, 
280 of 484,605 tons were English, and 250 of 446, o62 tons were Japanese. 

There are about 3,300 miles of principal roads and 2,000 miles of local 
roads. 

The oldest railway in Indo-China is that from Saigon to Mytho. Total 
length of line, two thirds Government, at end of 1921, 1,265 miles. Tliero 
are 348 post oflices (1918). Number of letters, postcards, etc., liandled in 
in 1918, 10,621,464. 

The Bank of Indo-China, with an authorised capital of 48 luillion francs 
and reserve and redemption funds amounting to 33,500,000 francs, had till 
1923 the privilege not only of making advances on security, but also of 
engaging in financial, industrial, or commercial ^terprise in Indo-China 
and New Caledonia. For French Indo-China there is a coinage of silver 
pieces, piastres, ^ -piastres, ^-piastres, and -piastres ; the piastre (since 
1895) weighs 27 grains, and the fractional coins in proportion ; the piastre 
and j -piastre are *900 fine, but the and ^^j-piastre (since 1898) only *835 
fine. The piastre is usually worth rather iJss than 24 d. There are two 
bronze coins, one equal to the 100th and the other the 375th part of a piastre. 

Brituh Gvnsul- General at Saigon. — J. D. Hogg. 

British Vice-Consul at Haiphong. — J. Giqneaux. 


States and Photegtouate.s. 

Cochin-China. 

The area of French Cochin-China is estimated at 22,000 square miles. 
The whole is divided into 17 provinces and 3 circonsctipnons. The towns 
oT Saigon and Cholon have been formed into municipalities. The Colonial 
Council contains 24 members. The colony is represented in France by one 
depAty. The population consists mainly o/ Annamites, Cambodians, Mois, 
Ohams, Chinese, and a few Indians, Malays, Tagals, and foreigners. In 
1921 the total population was put 3,795,304, of whom 6,847 were French 
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and 622 European forei^jners (excluding the military forces). Saigon had, in 
1921, a population of 81,779, of whom 4,812 were Europeans, exclusive of 
994 troops ; the town of Cholon has 93,947 inhabitants, of whom about 
48,887 are Chinese. There are about 867 schools, with 1,325 teachers, and 
51,452 pupils. 

The total area is put at about 5,500,000 hectares (1 hectare = 2*47 acres) of 
which 1,975,725 hectares are cultivated, and 3,488,611 hectares uncultivated 
(1,748,694 hectares being forest). The chie^ culture is rice, to which 1,665,159 
hectares are devoted. Other crops are maize, beans, sweet potatoes, earth- 
nuts, cotton, rubber, sugar-cane, tobacco, cottee, coco nuts, betel-nuts, 

E er, oranges, bananas, kc. The farm animals in 1920 comprise 13,683 
^8, 420,506 buffaloes, 247,623 pigs, 2,860 sheep and goats. 

River and coast fishing is actively carried on i there are about 73,520 
boats on the rivers, and 3,000 on the coast ; the fishery products are valued 
at 2,800,000 francs yearly. There are 10 rice mills in Saigon and Cholon, 
turning out each from 450 to 900 tons a <lay. In these towns are also 2 saw- 
mills, 2 soap factories, an«l a varnish factory. Commerce is mostly in the 
hands of Europeans and Chinese, but about 22,000 Annamites are small 
traders. The chief ex]>orts are rice, fish and fish oil, pepper, cotton, copra, 
silk, shiimi'S, isinglass, hides, cardamoms. During 1920, 4,698 steamers of 
2,166,464 tons enlcred at the port of Saigon, of which 565 of 961,281 tons 
were British. The vessels of the Messagerie.s-Maritiines and of the Chargeurs 
Rdunis Companies visit Saigon regularly. There is also constant communi- 
cation with Hong Kong and Singapore by British vessels. (For railways see 
ludo-China.) At Saigon there are 5 hanks or bank -agencies. The total exyvorts 
in 1921 amounted to 247,857,520 francs, and imports to 44,450,235 francs. 
In 1921 the local budget balanced at 10,806,813 piastres. 

Annam. 

French intervention in the affairs of Annam, which began as early as 1787, 
was terminated by a treaty, signed on June 6, 1884, ami ratified at Hue on 
February 23, 1886, by which a French protectorate has been established over 
Annam. The King Khai-Dinh, who succeeded to the throne in 1916, governs 
the country, assisted by a Council of Ministers, in accordance with the wishes 
of the French Government, rcpi eseuied by a Resident Superieur. The ports of 
Tourane, Qui-Nhon, and Xuar\ Day are opened to European commerce, and the 
customs revenue conceded to France ; French troops occupy part of the citadel 
(called Mang-Ca) of Hue, the capital (population 60,611). Binh-Dinh, the largest 
town, has 74,400 inhabitants. Annamite functionaries, under the control of 
the French Government, administer all the internal affairs of Annam. The 
area of the protectorate is about 39,758 square miles, with a population 
in 1920 of 5,731,189, including 1,642 Europeans (exclusive of the military 
forces). In 1921 there were 1,837 Europeans. The population is Annamite 
in the towns and along the coast, and consi.sls of various tribes of Mois in 
the hilly tracts. At the end of 1920 the ofiicial schools of Annam were 
reojgaiiised and placed under the direct control of the French Protectorate. 
There were 660 villag*- schools with 16,902 pupils ; 113 elementary schools 
(97 for boys, 16 tl5r girls) with 7,809 pupils (7,102 boys, 7o7 girls); 22 
secoiidaiy srhools (1 for girls) with 6,643 pupils (6,306 boys, 337 girls); one 
higher secondary s< ho»d lor boys ai Hue, with 488 pupiD, one at VLnh wdth 
80 pupils and one at Quinhon with 15 pupils : one higher secondary school 
for native girls with 353 pupils ; ^one professional school with 85 pupils /one 
normal school for boys (60 pupils), and one for girls (10 pupils), both at 
Hue ; and one school of law and administration with 56 pupils. Local 
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budget, 1921, balanced at 7,065,442 piastres. The Phanrang river has been 
utilised to irrigate about 10,000 acres, and similar works, on a smaller scale, 
have been carried out in Central Aniiam. Rice is one of the most important 
products. Others are cotton, maize, and other cereals, the areca nut, 
mulberry, cinnamon, tobacco, sugar, betel, manioc, bamboo ; excellent 
timber abounds, also caoutchouc, cardamoms, colfee, dye, and medicinal 
plants. Raw silk is produced ; the anjount exported in 1921 was 8,818 
pounds. There are about (1920) 461,333 head of cattle in Annam, and cattle 
rearing is of some im})ortaiicc. " There are copper, zinc, and gold in the 
province of Quaiig-nam ; the mines are worked by natives. An important 
seam of haematite iron is worked about 9 kilometres from Thanbboa. At 
Nongson, near Tourane, coal mines are worked. In North, Central, and 
Snnthern’ Annam tliero are salt works. Imports in 1921, 12,600,161 francs ; 
exports, 10,642,976 francs. The chief imports are cotton-yarn, cottons, tea, 
peti'oleum, paper goods, and tobacco : chief exports, sugar, rice, cotton and 
silk tissues, cinnamon, tea, and paper. In 1921, 139 ships (9 Japanese of 
8,771 tons, 6 English of 89ii tons, 28 Chinese of 8,098 tons, and 96 French 
of 59,406 tons) of a total tonnage of 77,166 tons, cleared the port of Tourane. 


Cambodia. 

Cambodia is bounded on the south by Cochin (-hina, on the east by 
Annam, on the north by T^aos and Siam, on tht^ north-west by Siam, and on 
the west by the Oulf of Siam. Area, 57,900 s<|uare miles ; population 
according to the census of November 30, 1921, 2.402,585, of whom 1,368 
were Europeans (excluding the militaiy forces), 140,225 Annamites, and 
159,633 Chinese. The present King, Sisowath, in 1904 succeeded his late 
brother, Norodom, who had recognisi-d the Freijch protectorate in 18«3. 
The country is divided into 18 provinces. The three chief towns are Pn6m- 
Penh (population 74,643), the ca])ital of the territory, Batranibang and 
Kampot, a seay^ort but not accessible for sea going vi^ssels. Tim budget for 
1922 balanced at 7,567.200 piastres, including a sum of 476,400 piastres 
allowed for the civil list of the king and princes. There are 60 schools with 
4,000 puydls. 

The soil is fertile, but only a part of it is under cultivation. The 
overflow of the Mekong river fills up the C.reat Lake which occupies 
the middle of Western Cambodia With tfie low-water season the lake 
slowly empties and leaves iiinuinerable ponds on the ground it covered 
during the high-wat'*r .season. These ponds are fillnd with an enormous 
quantity of fish suitable for salting ai-d smoking. This is the ymincif*al 
native irid stry, and the export to t’hiria of Mekong fish altain.s in some 
years 30,000 tons. The chief product of Cambodia is rice, of which tt at 
country exports over 300.000 toms yearly, hut as the export is made by way 
of (’holon (where the rice is milled) ami Saigon (where it is .Hhipp^-d), th- se 
figures appear in the cirstoms stati.stics of Cochin ‘ hina. Amongsr the other 
products are kapok , cotton, pep}>er, salt fish, hides, ea«tle, yralin-.sugar, and 
tobacco, and an ongst the produce to become nrore important in the near 
future, coffee, rubber, arrd iron. Pepper is grown by 61* villages with 4,800 
planters, the production being over 800,000 kilogrammes annually. Cotton 
growing is extending ; the pioduction is estimated at 9,000 tons, the whole 
of which is exported. Cattle breeding Is o fl* urisl. ing native industry, 
especially between Pnom-Peiih and Manila. Salt is worked. There is a 
cotton-ginning mill at Khsach-Kandal, nfear Pn6m-Penh, and another at 
Kompong-Cham. The external trade is carried on mostly through Saigon 
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in Cochin-China. The imports comprise salt, wine, and textiles; the 
exports comprise salt fish, cotton, tobacco, rice, also boats. In 192<', 4,230 
vessels of 179,874 tons entered, and 10,806 vessels of 312,166 tons cleaied the 
ports of Cambodia. 

Cambodia possessed in 1916, 500 miles of good metalled roads and nearly 
1,000 miles of unmetalled roads and roads in course ot consrrucrion. The chief 
roads are from Saigon to the Siamese frontier, via the left side of the river 
from llanan ; on the light side of the Mek<nig, from PiiOrn-Penh, through 
the district south-west of the lakes ; the road from Pndm-l’eiih lo the Gulf 
of Siam ; and the road from Saigon to Ivrati^. The Mekong and the Great 
Lakt' with their afiluents give a t »tal of 875 miles of witerways, of which 
about 370 are not navigable to launches during the low- water season. Sea- 
going steamers can easily reach Pnorn-Penh, which has good quays and 
embankments. 

Of all the countries of the Far East, Cambodia is among the richest in 
ancient monuments. The ruins of Angkor are specially famous. 


Tonking. 

This ferritory, brought under France's protectorate in 1884, has an area 
of 40,530 square miles, and is divided into 21 provinces, and 4 military 
territories, with 8,n98 villages and a population in 1921 of 6,850,45 ^ of 
whom 6,332 were ’ Kuro]>eans (exclusive of military forct s). The King of 
Annam was formerly represented in Tonking by a viceroy, but, in duly, 
1897, he consented to the suppression of the viceroyalty and the creation 
of a French residency in its place. Chief town Hanoi, a fine and large 
modern town, with a po])ulation of 73,948 in 1921. This town on January 
1, 1902, became the capital of Irido-Ohiiia, instead of Saigon. There are 
14 grammar schools with (1920) 4,967 pupils. In 1902 a scliool of medicino 
for natives was opened at Hanoi. This with the other higher education 
schools for natives was foimcd in 1917 into the University of Indo-( hina. 
Hanoi has aUo since 1918 a large Eiiiopean college. The local budget for 
1921 balanced at 13,131,390 piastres. 'The chief crop is rice (total exports 
1921, 171,997 tons vnlued at 94,000,000 francs) exported mostly to 
Hong Kong (in 1921, 166,118 tonh). Other products are maize, arrow- 
root, sugar-cane, cotlee, tea, various fruit trees, and tobacco. A large 
quantity of raw siik is luodiuced annually, most of which is used in 
native weaving and the remainder exported (16,500 kilogrammes for 1921). 
There are rich limestone «piarries, cahiii line and tin mines, and also rich hard 
coal beds. The enormous lime.'-tone quarries allowed the ra]>id increase of 
Portland ( cment manufacture which produced for cx]>oit in 1921 104,435 tons 
of cement During the same year 640,000 tons of hard coal were exp oted. 

Chief imports are metal tools and machinery, yarn and tissues, beverages ; 
chief exports, rice, maize, and animal prmlucts. The principal port is 
Haiphong, which is visited regularly by the steamers of three French lines. 
In 1921, 513 vessels of 598,076 ton.s gross entered and cleared this J>ort, 
141 vessels (149,587 tons) being British. 


The Laos territory, under French protectorate since 1893, is estimated to 
contain 96,500 square miles, and in 1921 there were 800,000 inhabitants. The' 
capital is Vien-tiane. In the country there are three protected states, Luang 
Prabang, which has a capital of the same name, the residence of the 
King, who is assisted in his government by a French Administrator ; the 
other protected states are Bassac and ^^uong Sing. The soil is fertile, 
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produciDg rice, cotton, indigo, tobacco and fruits, and bearing tealc 
forests, from which the logs are now floated down the Mekong to Saigon. 
Golo, \in, lead and precious stoiit^s are found, and concessions have 
beei/granted to several French mining companies. It can be miered only 
by the Mekong, which is barred at Khone by rapids. A railway, four 
miles in length, has been constnn ted across that island, and by means 
of it several steam launches have be» n transported to the upper waters, 
where they now ply. A telegraph line connects Hue in Anuam with the towns 
on the Mekong, and these w ith ‘Saigon and Hanoi. The cost of the Laos 
administration is borne hy Cochin-China (to the extent of six-lluiteeuths), 
Tonkirg and Annam (live- thirteenths), and Cambodia (two-thiiteenihs), 
The local budget for 1921 balanced at 2,606,300 piastres. 


In 1900 the territory of Kwailg ChaU Wan on the coast of China, leased 
from Chinn in 1398, and increased in 1899 by the addition of 2 islands in 
the bay, was plaot'd under the authority of the Governor-General of Indo- 
China. The territory has been liivided into 3 administiativc circumscrip- 
tions, bnt the Chinese communal organisation is maintained. Its area is 
about 190 .square miles and its i^opulatiou about 168,000. Thtf imports 
are chiefly cotton yarns, opium, petroleum ; the exj^orts arc straw sacks, 
.swine, mats. The port is a free j>ort. d'he territoiy is regularly visited by 
the vc.ssels of two French comjianies ; in 1919 there were 290 vessels of 
94,905 tons. Ollicial buildings, a po.st ollice, roads, &c. , have been or are 
being constructed. Tlic local budget for 1921 balanced at 440,000 piastres. 

Books of Eeference on French Asia 

Amiuaire General <te rindo-Chine. 

Ltdo-Chiue Fraij^aise. Raj tiKn't General 8urlcsStati.stiques dcs Douanes, Annual. Hanoi. 

Notice s'lr lo Laos fran^'ais fotficial] Hanoi, 1900. 

BnlletiJi de FnuK^aise d’Kxlrcine-Orient. 

Bulletin Economiqne de I’lndo-Cliine. Bi-monthly. Hanoi. 

llovne liido-Cliinoise. Monthly. Hanoi. 

Aiath^t (J.), Lea tle-tinees de raulo-Chine. Paris, 1909. 

Atla.s de rimtochiuo (Soi vice GeogiaphiMiie). Pans, 1920. 

.^ymonier (E.), Le Cambodge. 3 vols. Paris, 1900-04. 

Bavdr'8S07i (Henry), Indo-Gluna and its Primitive Peoples. London, 1919. 

Bernard (F.), Indo-Cliine. Paris, 1901. 

(P.), L'lnde ct le Prohl^^me liidicn. Paris, IfOl. 

Bonhoure (E.), I’lndo-Cliiiic. Paris, 1900. 

Br€bion(\ ), Bibliographie des voyages dan.s I’lndo-chiiie Franoai.sc du au XIX*^ 
si^cle Baigon, 1910. 
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OhailUy-Bert (J.), La Colonisation do I'Indo-Chine. Pari.s, 1892. [English Trans- 
lation. London, 1894.] 

Commaille G doe aux ruine.s d’ Angkor. Paris, 1912. 
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Cunningham (A.), The French in Tonkin and South China. London, 1902. 

Doumer (P.\ LTiido-Chiue FrauQaise. Pari.s, 1915. 

Hjipowy (G.), Etudes Mineralogiqnes de ITndo-Chiiie fianQaise. Paris, 1913, 

DupuiH(J.), Le Tong-kin et r Intervention fran^aise. Parts, 1697 

Eherhardt R ), Guide de r.4nnam. Laris, 19 14. 

Faque (L.), L’lndo-Chine Fran^aise. Pari.s, 1910. 

OosHrlin (Capt.), Le Laos et le Protectorat framjais. Paris, 19t0.— L’Empire d’ Annam. 
Paris, 1004. 

Qonrdon (11.), Guide aux mines d’Angkor. Snigon, 191 2. 

• Ireland (A.), The Par Eastern Tropics [Including Indo-China]. London, 1905, 

Jottrand(M and Mine.), Ind<j-Chine ct Japan. Paris 1908. 

^agrilliere-Beauciere (Eug ), A travers ITndo-Cliine, Cochinchine, Camboge, Annam. 
Tonkin, Laos. Paris, 1900. * 

Lajonquih-e (E. L. de), Inventaire descriptif des monuments du Gamboge. Publica- 
tions de I'Ecole Frangaise d’Extreino-Orient. Paris, 1907. 
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Picanon (E.), Le Laos Fran<;ais. Paris, 1900. 
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Hondet-Sahit (M.), Ohose.s dc ITndo-Chinc C'uittnnporaine. Paris, 1916. 

TiWMiVr (H.), Histoire Soinmaire du Royainno de (’anibodge. Saigon, 1916. 

J2w««i«r (H. ), ct Brenier (II. ), LTndochine FraiiQaise. Paris, 1010. 

Silvestre (J.), L’ Empire d’Annain ot le Penple. Annamite, 1889. 

Vers^chuur (G.), Aiix Colonies d' Asie et dans I’Ocean Indion. Paris, 1900. 


MANDATED TEERITORY IN ASIA; SYRIA AND 
LEBANON. 

Syria, a province of Titrkey-in-Asia, lias been reco^piised as an inde- 
pendent Slate to be placed under a Mandatory I'owcr. By decision of the 
Supreme Council of the Allied Powers at San Rcino (April 25, 1920), France 
has been assigned the Mandate for ‘Syria, which was conlirniccl iiy the 
League of Natioirs on July 23, 1922, 

/fig/i Co'i}i7nissioner, — ^ Vacant. 

Area and Population. — Syria under the Mamiate is bounded by the 
Mediterranean on the west, by Palestine on the south, by Mesopotamia on 
the east, and by Turkey on the noitli. 

The Anglo-French agreement of Dec. 23, 1920, defines the frontier between 
Syria and Mesopotamia aud Palestine, and also the southern boundary of Syria, 
which begins at Kas Nakura ;’then fidlows the watershed between the Farali, 
Kurn, and Kerbeia Wadis on the south and the Duhleli-ol-Ayon and Zerka 
Wadis on the north ; then follows the watershed between the Litany and the 
Jordan as far north asMetnllah, the mo.st nortliern Jewish Colony, then turns 
eastwaid, leaving Banias and its “ source of the Jordan " in Palestine ; then 
passr's down the Wadi .Icraba to tJic Sea of Galilee, then crosses the Sea ot 
Galilee, leaving the country of the Gadaroues to France. From Semakh to 
the east of the outflow of the Low’^cr' Jordan from the Lake it runs to the 
south of the Yarmuk so as to include Deraa and Bo.srali in Syria. From 
Deraa the frontier runs to Nasib, thence to Intar and north-east to the 
nearest point of the Euphrates at Abu Kenial, 50 miles west of Anah ; then 
it runs to Rumoilaiu Keiii so as to leave all the western Khabur to Syria and 
Sinjar to Mesopotamia, and thence to the nearest point of the Tigris, about 
70 miles north-west of Mosul.^ The eastern frontier of Syria runs up the 
Tigris as far as Jeziret-ibn-Omar, when it joins the Turkish frontier laid 
down in the Treaty of Sevres. # 

The frontier between Syria ilnd Turkey has been fixed by the Frauco- 
Turkish Treaty of October 20, 1921, as beginning at the Gulf of Alox- 
. • 3 o 2 
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andretta, thence to Meidan Ekbes: thence to the south so as to leave to 
Syria the town of Movisova, and to Turkey Karnaha and Killis ; thence to 
the Haglidud railway at Chobanbeg, following the line to Nisibin ; thence 
to the Tigris at Jeziret-ibn-Oiiiar, the last-named as well as Nisibin being 
in 'i’lnkish territory. 

The country has been organised into 5 territories, viz. : — 

(1) Terjitory of Daiiiascus (Hama, Homs, Damascus, and the Hauran) ; 
(2) Territory (d‘ Alep[)o (Vilayet of Aleppo, Sanjak of Alexandretta) ; (3) 
Teiritory of the Alaouite (region of Mount Ansarieh) ; (4) Territory of the 
the Great Lebanon from Tripoli (included) to Palestine with Bekaa ; (5) 
Territory of Jobed Dnize (south of Hauran). The first three Territories 
make u[» the Syrian Federation; the two last are autonomous. 

The Gueat Lebanon was proclaimed a State on September 1, 1920. It 
has tlie following frontiers: — North, the Nahr-el-Chebir ; south, the frontier 
of PaLstinc ; west, the coast ; and east, the heights of Anti- Lebanon. Beirut 
is the seat of the Goveriiinent. The national flag is the Fiench Tricolour 
with a cedar superimposed on the white ground. 

The total area of Syria subject to the French Mandate may be estimated 
at 60,000 s(piare miles. The total population of this area is probably under 
3,000,000. The p<^pulation of the l^cbanou is about 628,863. Yhe bulk 
of the population of Syria is of Aiabic oiigiii, and Arabic is the prevailing 
language, with many dialectical varieties. But there is a large influx of 
foreign elements, including Turks, Turkomans, Kurds, Circassians, Armenians, 
Persians, Jews, and a certain number of Europeans. The priu'Upal towns arc 
Damascus, jiopulalion 170,000; Aleppo, 140,000 ; Beirut, 80,000; Homs, 

60.000 ; Hama, 35,000 ; Tripoli, 30,000; Antioch, 30,000 ; Latakia, 20,000 ; 
Alexandretta, 15,000 ; and Zahlah in Lebanon, 13,000. There are no 
statistics of births and deaths. 

Religion and Education. — The population of Syria is composed 
mainly of Sunni Moslems (about 1,541,853), with a certain number of the 
Shia sect (about 113,804). The Druses number about 150,000. There have 
been Christians in Syiia .'^ince the earliest times. There are now three Uniat 
Patriarchs and one Orthodox Patriarch of Antioch. 

There are ab-iut 500 French schools with 50,000 pupils. The Greek 
Catholics liave a scminaiy at Ain Traz, near Beirut, and a Patriarchal College 
in Beirut. The Maronites also maintain (their own schools. Biitish 
Missionary Societies supported 19 educational institutions with close on 

1.000 pupils, and about 120 elementary schools with about 9,000 pupils, 
over two-thirds being girls. There is a girls’ training college at Beiiut and 
high grade schools at Aleppo, Damascus, and Brurnana, in the Lebanon. 
American Missions have a number of educational institutions throughout 
Syria, including a college at Beirut, which includes schools of medicine, 
pharmacy, dentistry, coinmeice, and arts and sciences. Roman Catholic 
agencies have numerous schools, with over 20,000 pupils. The Jesuit Univer- 
sity in Beirut is empowered to grant degrees to various faculties. 


Finance, — The revenue and expenditure for two years 



1921. 

1922.* 


francs. 

Francs. 

Revenue 

162 030,000 

160.000,000 

Expenditure 

}73,032,000 

160,<K)0,000 


! Estimates. 
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Defence. — A French army is in occupation of the whole country. 

Production and Industry. — Syria is essentially an agricultural country, 
the bulk of the population being engaged in the cultivation of the soil and in 
cattle breeding ; the total aioa normally under crops is roughly 6,000 square 
miles, or about 10 per cent, of the whole area. Cereals, vegetables, and fruit 
trees are produced in profusion ; tobacco, cotton, and hemp are successfully 
cultivated, and there are some wild plants va’ue. Wheat is the chief cereal, 
the average crop being upwards of a million tons. The normal crop of barley 
is about 500,000 tons ; durra (Indian millet), 200,000 toi s ; maize, oats and rye 
are of minor importance. Sesame, from winch oil is produced, is one of the 
most valued crops, but is very uncertain, the annual crop being abopb 30,000 
tons, a third being exported. Chickpeas, lentils, beans, vetches, and lupins 
arc largely cultivated, the annual crop of chijkpeas being e.stiuiated at 500,000 
tons. About 4,700 acres in Latakia, Aleppo, Beirut, and Damascus produce 
about 3,000,000 lb. of tobacco, valued at 200,000Z. There is a limited amount 
of cultivation of cotton, hemp, and sugar-cane. The most important fruit 
trees are the olive, vine, mulberry, and orange. Olives are widely cultivated 
and the annual outjtut before the y'ar was estimated at 158.000 toms, 
value 2,'JOO.OOOZ. Vines are also widely distributed, yielding before the war 
about 84r),000 tons. Only a small proportion of this is converted into wine. 
The white mulberry is largely cultivat^^d in Northern Syria for feeding silk- 
worms. The cuitivatiori of orango.s and lemons has greatly increased in recent 
years, and the fruit of these and other trees is largely exported. 

It is estimated that in 1914 the country contained about 270,000 horses, 
mules, and doiik- ys ; cattle 500,000, .sheep and goats 4,800,000, camels 
200,000, valued at about 10,000,000/. 

Syria is poorer in minerals than in other resources, but this may be due to 
iiisullicieiit cx|)loratiou. Nortliern Lebanon has been worked for iron in 
aiicienf, and modern times. At MajeiLa tlic ore is rich, and llio iron good. 
There is a cora})-«ratively rich mine of lignite in South Lebanon. There are 
indications of petroleum in various places, but the attempts to work it so far 
have not been successful. There are indications of phosphates, lead, copper, 
antimony, nickel, chrome ; gyp.sum is widely distiibuted. There is abunaance 
of marble and good building stone. 

The industries of Syria are on a very small scale. Flour, oil, soap, and 
silk thread are the most important. Wine and tobacco are also produced. 

Cominerce. — 1921 the imports and e.xports according to ports were 
as follows ; — 


Beirut . 
Dauiascus . 
Alexaiidretta 
L.itakia 
Aleppo 
Saida . 
'J’ripoJ i . 


Total 


l.nports, 1921, 

Francs. 
470,.'i00,000 
9.483,900 
32,.>8(i, l.'i4 
7,3f>0 575 
2,909.275 
3.341,302 
04,909,377 

600,146,0 13 


Expo) t'^, 1921. 

Francs. 
26.374,400 
8,727.700 
8,838,800 
5,406,400 
420,90 » 
709, ‘00 
10,371,000 


69,848,500 


COBiniUnications. — Most of the ports of Syria are visited regularly by 
the steamers of various shipping companyss. 
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Lengtli of roads, 1922, 1,569 miles. Syria is comparatively well pro- 
vided with railwfjys, and new lines and branches are proposed. A line 
traverses the interior from north to south, with branches to the chief ports. 
About 190 miles of the Ihigdad railway nii! through Syria, and about 850 
mih'S of other companies. Of the Hejaz railway about 620 miles traverse 
Syria 

The official currency as from May 1, 1920, is the Syrian Hank Note, issued 
by tlie Bank of Syria, nndcr French Treasury control. The monetary unit is 
tiic Syiian pound, divided into 100 piastres (1 piastre = *20 centimes), which 
are exchangeable in Baris at the fixed rate of 20 francs to the pound. On 
Doceinbcr 31, 1921, the notes in circulation amounted to 201,626,334 francs. 

BrilM Cons)/l-(rcnnr(/l at BcirnL — H. E. Satow, O.B.E. 

Books of Reference. 

Handbook to Syria. (Prepared by Geographical Section of the Naval Intelligence 
Divi.sion of t! o Admiralty.) London, 1021. 

Syria and Pab'stirie. (Prepared under direction of the Historical Sec' ion of the Foreign 
Ofhee.) IjOndoii, 1021. 

Departmetit of Overseas Trade Report. Lomlon. Animal. 

lidl (Geriinde), Syria. Ijondon, 1010, 

(K. ), Aus kleinasicn uri<l Sytien. Rostock, 1004. 

Qallois A.sie-M iiieme et Syrie. Pari.s, 1900. 

ilfa/ravi (Nadr 0, LaS\riede Ocmain. Paris, 1910, 

Pirie-Oordon A (bii'le-book to Central Syria. Jernsalein, 1920. 

Hecfdiit (Dv. Willieim), Syriens Stelluiig in dor Woltwirt.schnft. Gricfswald, 1020. 

Samn/‘(Q.), La Syne. I’ans. 1021. 

SrhrJlrna (.1. F.), The L banon in Turmoil. London, 1021. 


AFRICA.^ 

ALGERIA. 

(I/Alg f: K 1 E.) 

Government. 

The government and administration of Algeria are centralised at Algiers 
under the authority of the Governor- General, who represents the Government 
of the Republic throughout Algerian territory. With the exception of the 
non-Mussulman services of Justice, Public Instruction, Worship, and the 
Treasury, which are under competent ministers, all tlic service.s are under 
his liirection. He has to prepare a special budget for Algeria, he grants 
conce.ssions for works, and he contracts loans in the name of the Colony. 

The budget of Algeria which, since 1901, has been entirely distinct from 
that of France, comprises uuder revenue the im{)Osts of every sort which are 
collected within the Colony and under expenditure the whole of the civil 
disbursements. The expenditure on War and Marine is still at the cost of 
the mother country, as is also the burden of guarantees of interest on railways 
up to 1926. The budget, prepared by the Governor under the control of the 
Minister of the Interior, is discussed and voted by the Financial Delegations 
and the Superior Council. Those Delegations were instituted in 1898 to 
enak?e the body of tax- payers to state their views on quc.stions of imposts 
by means of elected delegates. There aie three Delegations representing 

* ae(* also Moroooo. 
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respectively tlie French colonists, the French tax-payers other than colonists, 
and the Mussulman natives. The Superior Council is compost'd of elected 
members and of hit'll officials. Lastly, the Governor is assisted in the 
exercise of his functions by a purely consultative council of government. 

The territories of the South, forming a separate colony, are each under a 
military command which directs all the administrative and <ivil services 
under the authority of the Governor. They have a budget distinct from 
that of Algeria. The natives are representpd on the communal administra- 
tion. By the law of February 4, 1919, the position of French citizens is 
accorded to natives, above the age of 25 and motjoiiamous, who served in the 
war, who are proprietors or farmers, who can read or write or hold a French 
decoration. It is proposed to create in Pans a Consultative Committee on 
the same lines as the British Council of India. * 

The French Chambers have alone the right of legislating for Algeria 
while such matters as do not come within the legislative power are regulated 
by decree of the President of the Republic. Each department sends one 
senator and two deputies to the National Assembly. 

Governor-General. — M. Theodore Steog, aj'pointod July 29, 1921. 

Area and Population. 

The census of March 6, 1921 (completed in February, 1922), which is the 
ast taken, showed a population (including the military forces) amounting to 
5,802,464 (of whom 831,040 were Europeans and 4,971,424 natives) on an area 
of 222, 180 s(j. miles. The colony has been organised in 2 great divisions called 
respectively Northern and Southern Algeria. Northern Algeria consists as 
formerly of Civil Territory and Territoiro de Commaudement, but the Civil 
Territory has been extended, while the Territoire de Cominandement has 
been diminished and will before long bo completely merged in the Civil 
Territory. Northern Algeria contains 17 arrondissements, 276 communes, 
and 76 mixed communes, in the Civil Territory, and 3 mixed com- 
munes in the Territoire de Cominandement. Southern Algeria consists 
of the 4 Territories of Ain-Sefra, Ghardaia, Touggourt, and the Saharan 
Oases, organized under decree of August 14, 1905. These territories contain 
1 4 communes of which 7 are mixed and 7 native. 


Population, including military forces, in Fehrnarj, 1922 : — 




Municiftal Population 

Populati'»n numbered 
separately 




Euro- 
pc an 

Native ! Total | 

! 

Euro- 1 
peau 1 

Native 

Total 

Grand 

Total 

N ortliern 
Southern 

Territory 

Territory 

787,570 

4,S28 

4,384,870 5,172,440' 
535,477j 540,305| 

30,8591 

1,783 

47,121 

3,956 

83,980 

5,739 

6,256,420 

1 540,044 

Grand Total . 

792,398 

4,920,347:5,712.745j 

38,042 

51,077 

89,719j 

5,802,464 


Population according to Departments and Territories in 1922 : — 


Northern Algeria 
(Departments) * 

Population | 

Southern Algeria 
(Territories) 

Population 

Algier.s .... 
Oran .... 
Constantine . 

1,788,857 1 

1,806,051 
2,162,512 i 

Ain Sefra 

Ghardaia 

Touggourt 

Saharau Oases 

163 529 , 
145.029 
202.743 
34,7^ 

Total . 

5,250,4^0 

Total 

6i6,044 
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The total population in 1891 was 4,124,732, in 1896, 4,429,421. In 1911, 
the n; 4 tiv*- municipal population numbered 4,711,276; F’-ench, 492,660; 
naturalised Jews and their oirsprinsr, 70,271 ; Tunisians, 2,375 ; Moroccans, 
23.115; "paniards, 135,150: Italians, 36,7‘'5 ; other lorcigners 20,927. 
Municipal population of Nortbt-rn Algeria in 1911 ; — 



Males 

! Females 

Total 

1 

Bnropeans 

1 

373,220 

373,290 

746, .510 

Natives 

2,251,233 

2,008,241 

4,259.474 


1 2,024,453 

2,381,531 

5,005,984 


The chief towns with the total coiinniinal pujiulaiioii in 1921 were : 
Algicr.s, 206,595, Oran, 141,156; Constantine, 78,220; Hone, 4.5,171; Sidi- 
bel-Ahhes, 37,752 ; Tlein(;en, 43,090 ; Mostaganein, 27.375 ; Mascara, 28,693 ; 
Blida, 36,384; riiilippevillc, 33,808; Setif, 30,867; Tizi Ouzon, 35,171; 
Bougie, 19,440. 

Religion and Instruction. 

Tlie native po[mlation is entirely Musulinau, the Jewsbei)ig now regarded 
as French citizens. The Roman Catliolie Church has aji archbi.shoi* and 2 
bishops, with 386 ofiiciatiug clergymen. There are 13 Protestant pastors 
and 6 Jewish rabbis sharing in Government grants. 

At Algiers(city) there is a University, attended in 1920-21 by 1,607 students 
(868 for Law, 320 Medicine and Pharmacy, 166 Science, 253 Arts); 
Professors (191 9 -20), 101, There are also s]>ecial schools for commerce, the 
fine arts, hydrograpliy, and agiiculttiro. There were also in 1919-20 496 
Musulinau schools with 35,578 pupils. There are higher Musulman schools 
(midersas) dX Algier.s, Tlem^en, and Constantine, with 148 students (1921 ). 
In Algeria there are i6 establisliments for secondary education with, in 1921, 
9,127 pupils (6,564 boys and 2,563 girls). In 1919-20 there were 1,298 
primary and infant schools, public and private, and 132,617 pu])il8. There 
were (1920) two normal schools for men teachers with 28 juofessors and 217 
students (51 Musulman), and three normal schools for women teachers with 
14 professors and 175 students. » 

Justice and Crime. 

There is an A])peal Court at Algiers, and in the arroiidissemeiits are 16 
courts of first instance. There are also commercial courts and justices of the 
peace with extensive powers. Criminal justice is organised as in France for 
Europeans. Since 1902 there have been criminal courts and special repres- 
sive tribunals for trying natives accused of crime. 

Musulman justice is administered to natives by the Cadis in the first 
instance with an appeal to French courts. 

Finance. 

Europeans and natives pay the same direct and indirect taxes. The 
departments of War and Marine are excluded from the estimates, but the 
proceeds of the. Military tax, the Government nionopolies, and some other 
rev^ues^ are paid to France. The total exi^enditure (including military and 
extraordinary disbursements) exceeds the Algerian revenue by about 
76,000,000 francs. 
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The budget estimates for five years were as follows in francs : — 


- 

1019 

i 1920 

! 

1921 

1922 

1923 

lieveiiiie 

222,948,810 

1 416,9."6.1I9 ' 

: 501,059,318 

i b'04,r>9:».G74 

' 478,830,31 

Eirpenditure . . 

222,732,317 

j 349,470,021 

I 

501,52.'), 219 j 

0U4,3:)7,r)49 

; 478,022,44 


The details of tlie 192.‘^> budget are as follows : — 


lU* venue 


Expenditure 

1 

Francs 


Franc.s 

Dire<*t Taxation 

75,980,410 

n«bt .... 

111,340,345 

Regi.'tr.ttion A/. JStamp \ , 

D u 1 ies j ! 

88,0.51,581 

Goveinnient and (hm-l 

1 ral Adininisf ration / 

12,7.54,007 

Custom^ . . .1 

49,801,000 

■ Det.ts of tlu* Interior. 4 


Various 1’axes, Duties, \ i 

88, .583, 8 IG 

As.sisliiiiCf*,S<'cni ity, 

97,054,345 

aiul Dues / 

4b Fubli<‘. 1 iisl ruction f 

Post, Telegraph aiirl ( 

32,404,000 

Nat>\ e AHairs 

2»5,359.122 

Teio])hones j 

Fiiiance. 

80,854,725 

Slate I.aiids . 

11,401,289 

J'o.siH, Telcgiapbs and \ 

43,.o03,13.3 

Various . 

0.32<s448 

’J'cle]*hont‘s / 

Exceptional resources . 

1,21.8,000 

Public WorU.‘^ and i 

37,027,770 

Various ro« eipts . 

.34. 170, .547 

; M;iiitiui(5 Services / 

Extraordinary receipts , 

90,773,117 

Railways 

l,81C.,7y4 



Idincs 

805,300 


i 

Agriculture, &c. . 

14,100.979 



Forcst.s . 

11,190,147 


j 

Mi«ce;laueou.s 

580, OOO 


i 

- - - 

Extraordinary . . ! 

00,773,117 

Total (including 


Total (including ; 


alliteius). 

478,830,318 1 

ali items). . ' 

478,622,444 


For the Southern Territories in 1922 the revenue was put at 13,442,108 
francs, and the expenditure at 13,379,514 francs. 


Defence. 

The military force in Algyia constitutes the XTXtli Army Corps, con- 
sisting of 3 divisions. French residents aro'under the same ohli^ation to serve 
as in France; natives are under the ohligaiion to seive 3 years with the 
colours and can be called up as reservists in case of mobilisation. The troops 
might bo stationed in North Africa or employed on Col-jiiial expeditions, 
but they belonged to the ‘Metropolitan,’ not to the (Jolon’ial Army. There 
are 6 regiments of xouaves, each of 3 battalion.'^, of 5 oora}tanies ; 6 regi- 
ments of cavalry (Chfi.sseins d’Afii(|ue), of several sipiadrons ; 3 groups of field 
and 1 of heavy artillery ; 1 battalion of engineers ; and 1 regiment of the 
Flying Corps. Tlie>e were all F.uropean troops, and in the case of tlie artillery 
and engineers their recruiting depots are in France. The Foreign Legion of 
2 regiments ot a varying number of battalions is recruited from foreigners of 
any nationality, hut»officcred chiefly by Frenclimen ; the headfpiarters of the 
regiments is in Algiers, but battalions are sent to any colony where they 
may be re<piired. The Natives were 12 regiments of Algerian Tirailleurs 
eachot 3 battalions, and 6 regiments of S['ahis (Arab cavalry) each of several 
squadrons. The ollicers and a proportion of the non-commissioued oiEeers 
of the native regiments are French. In Novemliei’, 1922, the strength of the 
garrison of Algeria and Tunis was W),000. 
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Agriculture and Industry. 

There exists in Alp^eria a small area of highly fertile plains and valleys 
in the neiglihourhood of th** coast, niaiuly owned l»y F.uropeans, which is 
cultivated scientilically, and where prolitable returns are obtained trom 
vineyaj-ds, cereals, &c., but the greater part of Algeria is of limited value 
for agricultuial jairposes. The northern portion is '*%umntaiuons and 
generally better adapted to grazing and forestry than agriculture, and a 
large portion of the native pojm’iation is quite poor. In spite of the many 
excellent roads built by the Government, a considerable area of the 
mountainous region is withoiit adequate means of communication and is 
very inaccessible. 

Tlie soil is, under various systems, held by proprietors, by farmers, 
and by Metayers or Khamrnes. Most of tlio State lauds liave been 
appropriated to (mlonists. The chief cereal crops are wheat (2,783,037 acres 
with a yield of 918,900 tons in 1921), barley (2,513,943 acres with a yield 
of 1,099,300 tons in 1921), oats 1573,885 acres with a yield of 170,050 tons in 
1921), maize, potatoes, artichokes, beans, x>eas and tomatoes. Flax, silk, 
and tobacco (the cultivation of which is most remunerative) are also 
cultivated. In 1021 there were 19,309 tobacco planters, the area under 
cultivaiion was 53,810 acres, and the yield 443,205 cwts. 

In 1921 the yield of wine Avas 110,208,620 gallons from an area of 
527, 8 iO acres, of which 428,829 acres were jiroductive. The orange, date, 
mandarine, citmn, banana, pomegranate, almond, fjg, and many other 
fruits grow abundantly The production of olive oil is an important 
industry. Cotton in 1920 was sown on 445 acres. Forests C(»ver 
6,560,232 acres, and, for the most part, belong to the State and communes. 
The greater part is mere brushwood, but on 645,000 acres are cork-oak 
trees, from which, in 1920, 6,043 tons of <mrk were obtained. The dwarf-palm 
and alfa are worked on the plains. Timber is cut for firewood, also for 
industrial pvirposes, for railway sleepers, telegraph poles, &c., and for bark 
for tanning. Consulerable portions of the forest area are also leased for tillage, 
or for pasturage for cattle, sheep, or jugs. The forest revenue annually 
aTnoiiiits to over 240, 000^. 

In 1919 there were in Algeria 202,839 horses, 184,895 mules, 247,808 
asses, 1,092,996 cattle, 9,139,722 sheep, 3,793,998 goats, and 108,213 pigs. 

There are extensive fisheries for sardine^, allaches, anchovies, sprats, 
tunny-fish, &c. , and also shell-fish. In 1921, 5,124 persons, and 1,327 boats 
of 4,611 metric tons were employed in Bshing, and the fish taken were 
valued at 20,869,483 francs. The yield of coral was 59,620 lbs. 

Algeria possesses iron, zinc, lead, mercury, copper, antimony, and petrol. 
The mineral outjuit in 1921 was as follows : iron ore, 708,043 tons ; lead, 
9,754 tons; zinc, 14,550 tons; iron pyrites, 18,891 tons; coal, 9,290 tons; 
lignite, 251 tons; x^hosphates, 398,800 tons; copper, 1,720 tons; petrol, 
418 tons. 

Commerce. 


The foreign trade of Algiers in recent years has been as follows (in 1,000Z. 
sterling) : — * 


- 

Imports 

Exports 

ij _ 

i 1 

Imports 

Exports 

^17 

27,186 

89,250 

ii ^20 

ll 1921 

122,920 

54,214 

19.18 

29,399 

1 31,762 

71,625 

54,624 

1919 

54,b01 

67,692 

1 #1922 

80,283 

65,179 
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The imports and exports for 1922 were divided as follows (in thousands of 
francs) : — 



1 

Imports 



Exjiorts 



1 1 

' From 1 
France ' 

From 

Else- 

where 

Total 

To 

1 France 

To Else- 
where 

Total 

Animal products 

73,799 

4l,43G 

115,23:> 

173,383 

57,571 

230,954 

Vegetable products . 

‘J32,022 

2(12,143 i 

404,1(55 

! 759,4(37 

174.376 

933,84.3 

Mineral products 

57.318 

86,394 

143,712 

21,219 

89,4 1 4 

110,033 

Manufactured articles 

. 1,179,802 1 

74,175 

1,253,977 

, 21,383 

82,078 

104,061 

» 

Total . 

. 1,542,941; 

lOl.HS 

2,007,089 

1 976,452 

404,039 j 

1,379,491 


The principal imports in 1922 were (in thousands of francs), suji'ar, 74,737 ; 
petroleum, 56,144 ; paper. 96,048 ; clothing, 75,3-()7 ; automobiles, 50,842. 
The princi}>al exports were sheep, 104,258; raw silk, 15,726; eggs, 10,698; 
wheat, 35,505; ligs, 14,554 ; tobacco, 45,654 ; cigarettes, 38,696; wines, 
426,509. 

In 1922 the receipts of the customs authorities amounted to 38,771,348 
francs ; and in 1921 to 29,515,974 francs. 

Total trade between the United Kingdom and Algeria (Board of Trade 
returns) for 5 years : — 


- 

' 1918 

1 1 

1919 

1 ! 

1920 

1921 

1922 

Imports from Algeria into U.K. 
Exports to Algeria from U.K. 

. 2,260,039 ! 

3,879,536 1 

! 1 

^ 1 
1,910,089 i 
3,653,242 I 

1 

£ 

3,936,104 ; 
3,728,874 

£ 

1,727,568 

1,217,026 

£ 

1,659,199 

1,851,461 


Shipping and Communications. 

In 1922, 2,517 vessels of 4,^61,448 tons net entered, and 4,210 vessels of 
5,201,773 tons cleared Algeiian ports. 

On January 1, 1921, the mercantile marine of Algeria consisted of 400 
vessels of 61,974 tons net. 

National roads have a length of 3,317 miles. 

On December 31, 1920, there were 2,221 English miles of railway open 
for tratlic (exclusive of lines on Tunisian territory). Of the total 807 miles 
are privately owned. 

The postal receipts in 1921 were 13,416,561 francs, and there were 725 
post offices. The telegraphic receipts were 6,988,937 francs, and those from 
telephones 7,481,749 francs. The total for the three services was 27,887,247 
I'rancs. 

The telegraph of Algeria consisted on December 01, 1919, of 8, 121 miles of 
line and 25,283 miles of wire, serving 786 offices. There were on January 1, 
1922, 11,579 telephone subscribers, 521 public telephone offices, and 11,295 
miles of inter- urban line. 

On February 1, 1921, postal cjieque accounts were opened at Algiers, -iind 
on December 31, 1921, there were 2,188 accounts with a total balance of 
3,687,612 francs. * , 
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The Bank of Algeria is a bank of issue, with a capital of 20,000,000 francs, 
but its note circulation must not in any case exceed 1,300,000,000 francs (law 
of January 29, 1920). Several co-operative agricultural banks, assisted by 
Government funds, are in operation. There are in Algeria 7 savings banks 
with, on Deveniber 31, 1918, 20,511 depositors, the amount due to de])Ositors 
being 4,828,400 francs. Barclay’s Bank (Overstas), Ltd., have branches at 
Algiers and Oran. 

British Consul-General for A^lgeria . — B. S. Cave, C. B. 

Vice-Consuls at Algiers . — W. 11. Gallienne and B. G. Chamberlain. 

Vice-Consuls at Arzeu, Montaganem, B6ne, Oran, Philippeville, and 
Bougie. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The money, weights, and measures of France only are used. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Algeria. 

1. Official Pitblication.s. 

Annuaire statistique de la France. Paris. 

Docunients statistique.s sur lo cononerce de rAh:erie. Annual since UH)2. Alger. 

Expose de la situation generale de TAlg^rie. Annual. 

Grand Annuaire, Oomuiercial, In<liistiiel A<luiinistrHtif, Agricole et Viticole de 
r Algerie et de la Tunisie. Anriiial. Paris. 

Statistique Geiierale de TAlgerie. Alger. Annual. 

Le Pays du Mouton ; de.s conditions d’existence <les troupraiix sur les hauts-plateaux 
et dans le and ile I'Algerie. Published hy the Government General. Alger, ls93. 

Reports by t iie Connui.ssicn d’Etude dc.s Questions Aigeriennos: — Depositions du 1 Mai 
an 20 Jnlllet, 1801 ; Report by M. Combes on the primary in.struet.ion of the natives ; 
Report on the. Bank of Algeria; Rejmrt by Jules Perry on the Government of Algeria; 
Report by M. CMamageran on the llscal regiine of Algeria ; Rei>ort by Jules Gnichard on the 
Regime Forestier of Algeria. Paris, 1802. 

Depaitrncnt of Overseas Trade Reports. Annual Series. London. 

2. Non-Official Bublicationw. 

Les Valeurs de I’Afrique du Nord. Annual. Paiis. 

Baenuch (Aninavon), \lgerien und die Kabylie Zurich, 1-U4. 

(P. liero> ), L’Algerie et la Tuni.sie. 2iid cd. Paiis, 1897. 

jBcUoe (Hilaire), Esto berpetua : Algerian >^tudies ami Impressions. London, 1900. 

Bertiard (Augiusl in), La P6i.6tratiun Saharieime Alger, 1900. 

Cambo7i(J «les), IjC Gouveruenient General do I’Algerie, 1801-7. Paris, 1918. 

CasUraii (A.), L’Algtude Fraiiqai.se. Paris, 1900. < 

Cook's Practical Guide to Algiers. Algeria, and Tunisia. London, 1904. 

Deverenx (R.), Aspects of Algeria: Historical, Political. Colonial. London, 1912. 

Estouhloji lu.), Collection compile de la Jurisprudence Algcricnne depiiis la conqu^ts 
jusqu’il 1895. 24 vols. Alger. 

Faick (Felix), Guide Ecoiiomique de I’Algeiie. Paris, 1922, 

Gaffarel{r.X L'Algerie: hi.stoire, conqu6te, colonisation. Paris, 1888. 

Grant (C. F.), Studies in North Afrii'n. London, 1921. 

Guide Joanne . Algerie et Tiini.sie. Paris 1909. 

llilton-Simpxon (M. W.), Algiers and Beyond, London, 1906. — Among the hill-folk of 
Algeria London, 1921. 

/Gan« (A. IT.), Africa. Vol. I. North Africa, 2iid ed. In Stanford’s Compendium of 
Geography and Travel. London, 1907. 

Laboub^e (S.), Note.s Sur I’industrie en Algerie. Alyicr, 1917. 

Lavelfy e {Emi\c de), L'Algerie et Tuuisie. Pari.s, 1887. 

Lrbon (A.), La Politique de la France en Afrique, 1896-98. Parts. 1901. 

^farnliUan’s Guides: The Western Mediterranean. London, 1902. 

Marchand (E, Le), Ij’Eiirope et la Conqudie d’Alger. Paiis, 1913. 

Meunit-r C\.), Voyage en Alg6rie. Paris, 1909. 

Jlfumit/’* Handbooks for Travellers. Algeria and Tunis. 5th od. London, 1902. 

M%), In the Desert. [Algeria and the Sahara.] London, 1909. 

Piqutt (V.), La Colonisation francaise dams P Alldque du Nord. Paris, 1912. 

Play/air (Sir R. Tj.), Bibliography of Algeria, published by the Royal Geographical 
Society. London, 1888. ^ 
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Olographic uni versclle. Tome XI. L'Afriqneseptentrionale. Paris, 1886. 
Reelu${0.), Algerie et TuniRie. Paris, 1 POO. 

Revue Africaine. Alger. Yearly since 1856. 

Reynol(h-Ball (Fj. A ). MeditorriLiiean Winter Resorts. 5th ed. London, IPOO, 

Riviere (C.) and Lecq (11 ), Cultures clu Midi de I’Alg^rie et do la Tunisie. Paris, 1P06. 
Schander {A.), Die Eisenhahnpolitik Frankreichs in Nordafiika. Jena 1918. 

S/tair (Thomas, D.D., <fec.), Travels or Observations relating to several Parts of Barbary 
and the Levant. Oxford, 1838-46. 

Stanford (C T.), About Algeria. London, 1912. 

Stott (M. D.) The Real Algeria. Loudon, 1914 

Villoi (Capilaine), Moeurs, coutumos et institutions des indigenes d’Algerie. Paris, 
1«72. 

Wilkin (A.), Among the Berbers of Algeria. London. 1900. 


FEENCH EQUATOKIAL AFEICA (FEENCH CONGO). 

The French Congo extend.s d,long the Atlantic coast between Cameroon 
and the territories of the Belgian Congo, with the exception of the Spanish 
territory on the coast from the Muni river on 1° N. lat. to Cameroon, and 
inland to the meridian of 11'" 20' E. of Greenwich, and the Kabinda region, 
which is Portuguese. Inland it is bounded by the Congo anti Ubanghi rivers 
and stretches northwards to the Bahv-cl-Ghazal-and Lake Chad. French ac- 
quisition began on tlie Gahun river in 1841 ; Libreville was founded in 1849 ; 
Cape Lopez was gained in 1802, and the French possessions extended along the 
coast for about 200 miles. Since then the territories have been increased by 
exploration and military occupation and their limits have been defined in 
a series of international conventions. By a convention, dated November 14, 
1911, Frsnoe agreed to cede certain paits of the colony to Germany in return 
for German recognition of the French ])rotectorate in Morocco. These 
territories were restored to France by the Treaty of Versailles of Juno 28, 

1919. The territory wliich in November, 1911, Germany ceded to France 
was incorporated in French Equatorial Africa. 

By decree of Jamiaiy 15, 1910, the French Congo was divided into three 
circumscriptions wiiich form three colonie.s, viz. : — the Gahun Colony (capital 
Libreville), the Middle Congo Colony (capital Brazzaville), and the Ubangi- 
Shari Colony (capital Bangui). The Chad Territory, which was formerly a 
dependency of the Ubangi-Shari Colony, was, by decree issued on March 17, 

1920, made a separate colony. - 

By decrees issued on January 15, 1910, the name of the French Congo 
was changed into French E<iuatorial Africa, which extends over the Gabun, 
the Middle Congo, the Ubangi-Shari and Chad Colonies ; to these have since 
been added the Cameroon territories. 

The area is about 982,049 square miles, containing a population wliich 
at the 1921 census numbered 2,845,936 (2,932 Kuropeans). The area and 
population of the separate colonies is shown as follows : — 


Colony. 

Area in square miles. 

Population. 

Ciabun . . 

121.K62 

388,778 

Middle Congo .... 

150,292 

681.143 

Ubangi-Shari . . . . 

208,219 

604,644 

Chad I 

601,676 

1,271,871 

Total . 

982,049 

2,845,936 
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The Colonies have each a Lieutenant-Governor ; they all have financial 
and administrative autonomy, and each has an administrative council ; 
the Liciitenant-Govcniors are under the Governor-General of French 
Eqnatoriol Africa, having his headquarters at Lrazzaville, who is assisted 
by a Secreiary-General and a Council of Government. Thcje is a general 
budget for the whole of French Eqiiatoiial Africa, and also separate budgets 
for the colonies. Local revenues accrue clucfiy from customs duties ; there 
are native poll taxes. The sale of alcohol to native.^- is restricted. For 1922 
the budgets sliowed the following figures : General budget, 9,358,542 francs ; 
the colonial budgets were as follows: Gabun, 3,939,;s42 francs ; Middle- 
Congo, 1,216,009 franc.s ; Ubangi-Shari, 3,920,317 francs ; Chad Colony, 
3,597,400 francs. In the colony there are (1916) 45 mission schools for boys 
and 10 Vor girls, with about 3,600 ])upils (724 being girls), and 94 public 
schools Avitli about 3,900 piifdls. 

The resources of Frencli Equatorial Africa are quite undeveloped. There 
arc about 30,000 square miles of tropical forest extending to the Gabun coast, 
containing many s])ecies of industrial vfilue. Wild caoutchouc is the mostim- 
y)ortant cx|tort, 1,434 tons in 1921. Palm oil is also produced to some extent, 
5,345 tons Were exported in 1921. Coffee is also cultivated. In the Chad 
(.'olony large numbers of cattle, sheep, asses, camels, horses, and ostrichcvs 
arc raised, but lliere are no facilities for export. Copper, zinc, and lead are 
found. In 1921 the total exports amounted to 21,984,831 francs ; and 
imports, 41,062,259 francs. 

There is considerable shipping at Port Gentil and Libreville, the chief 
ports; but at Loango stenmers must anchor about three miles off the coast. 
Whale fisliing commenced in 1912. 

On Februaiy 6, 1921 , a muv railway was commenced to connect Urazzavillc 
uitlj the Atlantic at Pointe-Novio. 

Tlie Central African telegraph line connects Brazzaville with Loango, and 
is in communication with the English Atlantic cable. Wireless telegraphy 
connects Brazzaville and the head of the Southern Raihvay in the Loango 
Region, a distance of 300 miles, and also Brazzaville and Leopoldville. In 
the Chad region there are several stations connecting Fort Laniy, Ati, Faya, 
and Mao. A line has been laid to connect Brazzaville with Bangui, and 
another to connect Bangui with Fort Lamy. The total lengtli of lino in 
operation is about 2,366 miles. 

On the north-east of Lake Chad is the sjate of Kanem, which Avas com 
pletely subjected to France in 1903, and is noAV only a district of the Shari 
territory with MaO for its cajdtal. Wadai, to the east of Kauein, with an 
area of about 170,000 square miles, and a semi-civiliscd poimlation of about 
1,000,000, accepted the French Protectorate in the summer of 1903, In 
1911 a French force occupied Arada, some miles to the north of tlie capital, 
Abeshr, Avhich is in communication with Benghazi, on the coast of Tripoli, 
by caravans, and in 1913 Ain-Galakka. 

Governor -General of Equatorial Africa. — M. Augagneur (1920). 

References. 
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Oppenheivi (M. K. von). Baheh und das Tschadsce Gehiet. Berlin, 1902. 

( Dntreui] de), i.e ('oii^o Paris 138.') 

Ronde -Saint (M ), L’Afriqu»> Equatorinle Fran<^aise Paris, 1916. 

Rouget (F.), L'Exi'ansion Coloniale au Congo frauf^ais. Paris, 1900. 


MADAGASCAR. 

Government. 

The last native sovereign of Madagascar, Ranavalona III. (horn 1861, 
died 1916), succeeded in 1883. The French having claimed a portion of 
the north-west coast as having been transferred to them by local chiefs, 
hostilities were carried on in 1882-84 against the Hovas, who refused to 
recognise the cession. In 1885 peace was made, Diego Suarez having 
been surrendered to France. A French Resident-General was received 
at the capital, and the foreign relations of the country were claimed to 
bo regulated by France. By the Anglo-French agreement of August 5, 
1890, tlie protectorate of France over Madagascar was recognised by Great 
Britain ; but the Native (government steadily refused to recognise any pro- 
tectorate In May, 1895, a French expedition was despatched to enforce 
the claims of France, and on October 1, the capital having been occupied, 
a treaty was .signed whereby the Queen recognised and accepted the protectorate. 
By a unilateral convention made in January, 1896, Madagascar became a 
French possession, and by law promulgated August 6, 1896, the island and its 
dependencies were declared a French colony. 

Governor- General , — Hubert Garbit (appointed March 14, 1920). 

A Consultative Council of Administration has been established at 
Antaniinarivo. The Colony is not represented in the French Parliament, 
nor has it any elective assen.-bly. By decree of Juno 1918, Madagascar in 
divided into 24 ])rovinces, and 75 districts administered by officials of 
the council of administration. Natives are employed to a large extent in 
subordinate positions both in the civil and military administration. In some 
parts of the island the natives, under the direction of the administrateurs, 
are allowed tr> choose one of their nuinher as intermediary between them- 
selves and the native governors appointed by the Frencli Government. These 
representatives receive a remuneration and give their whole time to this 
work. 


Area and Population. 

Madagascar is situated to the south-east coast of Africa, from which it is 
separated by the Mozambique Channel, the least distance between island and 
continent being 240 miles ; its length is 980 miles ; greatest breadth, 
360 miles, and it has a coast line of over 3,000 miles. The area is estimated 
at 228,000 square miles, and the population at 3,613,341 (14*5 per sq. Lile), 
of whom 18,130 are Europeans and 5,810 Asiatics. According to the census 
of 1921 there were 3,354,662 Malagasy. 
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The Malagasy races or tribes are very niiinerous, the more important being 
the Hova (906,938), th^ Betsil^o (479,686), the Betsimisdraka (403,475), the 
Tanala (151,071), th** Sakalava (141,726), and tin* Bara (157,096), Hindus, 
Chinese, Arabs, and other Asiatics carry ou small retail trade. The most 
inteliigcut and entcrpri.'^ing tribe is the Hova or Merina, whose language, 
allied to the Malayan and Oceanic tongues, is understood over a large part 
of the island. The people are divided into a great many clans, who seldom 
inter-marry. 

The slave trade was nominally abolished in 1877 ; slavery in Imerina 
and in all parts under French authority was abolished by ]>roclania- 
tion on September 27, 1896. The system of forced labour in the public 
service was abolished on January 1, 1901, but the personal tax due from 16 
to 60 years of ago, formerly 5 francs, has been increased to 10, 15, in some 
proviuct's 20, and in Antananarivo to 30 francs. The populations of the chief 
towns were, in 1921 ; the Cvapital, Antananarivo, in the centre of the island, 
63,115; Tamatavo, 15,000; Fiaiiarantsoa, 8,231; Andevoranto, 1,322; 
Majunga, 7,205 ; Dic^go Suarez, 10,377 ; Ambositra, 3,580 ; Tulear, 
2,467; Mananjaiy, 8,927 ; Maioantsetia, 3,294; Fort Dauphin, 2,000. 
The principal ports are Tamatave, on the east coast, Majunga on the 
north-west coast, Diego Suarez in the north, and Tulear in the south- 
west. 

In 1896 Diego-Suarez (a French colony from 1886), the island of Nossi 
Be (area 130 sq. milc^, population 34,266) on the west coast, and the island 
of Sto, Marie on the east coast (area 64 sq. miles, population, 9,220), and in 
1914 the Comoro Islands, were placed under the authority of the Governor- 
General of Madagascar. 

Religion, Education, Justice. 

Up to 1895 a largo portion of the Hova and of the other tribes in the 
central districts had been Christianised. J'he Christian population Avas 
CvSti mated at 450,000 Protestants, and 50,000 Roman Catholics. There are 
many missionary societies at work, French (Catholic and Protestant), British 
the Ijondon Missionary Society, the Friends’ Mission, and the Anglican 
Mission) ; there is also a Norw'egian Lutheran Mission and an American 
Mission. French Catliolic missions had 258 European workers (67 female) ; 
Protestant and Anglican missions bad 173 (5»^ female). The outlying tribes 
are still mostly heatlien. 

Educatioti is compulsory from 8 to 14 years of age. On January 1, 
1918, there were 746 official sclmols with 76,243 pupils (48,444 boys and 
24,2u6 girls), and 432 private schools, with 43,994 pupils. Cbiblrcn are 
required to learn the French language. At Antananarivo there is a school 
of native medicine, an administiativO and commercial school, a normal s(;hool, 
and a school of agriculture. 

For the administration of French justice there are a Parquet consisting 
of a Prucureur-Gen&ral and other officials, a court of appeal, 4 courts of 
first instance in the principal towns, and justice of peace courts at 17 centres. 
For native justice there are tribunals in the districts and [iroviuces, and the 
natives have the right of appeal from lower to higher tribunals. 

Finance. 

•The local revenue of Madagascar is derived chiefly from direct taxation 
(including a poll tax and taxes on land, cattle, and houses), from customs and 
other indirect taxes, from colonial lands, from posts and telegraphs, markets 
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and misceUaneoiis sources. The chief branches of expenditure are general 
administration, public works, the post office, and the public debt. For 
1921 the local budget balanced at 66,232,600 francs; estimate, 1922, 
69,129,000 francs. 

The colony has since 1897 contracted debt to the amount of 4,200,O0OZ. 
at the average ye arly rate of interest of 3*02 per cent. The loans were 
made for the purpose of public works or for the conversion of loans for 
that purpose. 


Defence. 

In peace time the troops in Madagascar (including the forces at Difego- 
Suarez) consist of 2,411 Europeans, and 6,376 natives. The ^iolice and 
militia are maintained on the local budget. 


Production and Industry. 

In 1896, on the completion of the French occupation of the Island, the 
Malagasy system of land tenxire was modified ; foreigners were permitted to 
acquire land, and registration of land was begun. Government lands, urban 
or noil-urban, are let or sold to piivate persons, or to companies tor agri- 
culture, x>astnrage, or mining. On December 31, 1916, there were 2,634,410 
acres of land under cultivation by natives and 257,843 acres by Euiopeans, 
Estimated yield of the chief vegetable products for 1918 was rice (701,005 
tons), sugar (516 tons), cotTee (1,116 tons), manioc (800,700 ^ons), cotton, 
cacao, vanilla, (422 tons), tobacco (986 tons) butter beans (19,375 tons), 
cloves, mulberry trees, and rubber trees. Sericulture is encouiaged. The 
forests abound with many valuable woods, while caoutchouc, gum, resins, 
and plants for textile, tanning, dyeing, and medicinal purposes abound. The 
quantity of graphite and caoutchouc exported is at present considerable ; 
the prodiK tion of graphite for 1917 was 35,000 metric tons. 

Cattle breeding and agriculture are the chief occupations of the natives ; 
there were on December 31, 1919, 7,277,609 cattle in the island ; 3,086 
horses ; 270,690 sheep ; 140,426 goats ; 662 ostriches, and 421,349 pigs. 

Silk and cotton weaving are carried on, and the working of metal and the 
making of panama and other straw hat.s. The preparation of sugar, rice, 
soap, tapioca, kc . , is being undertaken by Europeans, as well as the canning 
of meat There are laige meat preserving factories at Bo-anamary (Majuuga), 
Diego-Suaiez, T.amatave, Antaii^lnavivo and Antsirabe. 

Of minerals, gold (14,668 uzs. in 1921), iron, copper, lead, silver, zinc, 
precious stones, mica, antimony, manganese, nickel, sulphur, graphite (6,000 
tons in 1921), lignite (first found in March, 1912), and also coal have been 
found in various parts of the island. 


Commerce. 


The trade of Madagascar has been as follows in five years : — 


- I 

1917 1 

1918 

1919 j 

1920 

1921 

Imports . 

Exports . 

1 £> 
5,470,823 
3,448,318 

£ i 

4,090,792 

3,671,308 

£ 

3,958,909 

7,08(5,703 

£ 

11,187,786 

1 9,437,707 

£ 

9 , 0 ? *,841 
4,382,8^8 


3 P 
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The chief articles of import and export in 1920 and 1921 were the 
following : — 


Imports 

1920 

1021 

Experts 

1920 

1921 


Francs 

Francs 


Francs 

Francs 

Cottons .... 

so 127,235 

53.501,2.59 

Gold (Iust& ingots 

3,603,418 

3,886,992 

Beverages 

20 580,078 

10,398,657 

Cattle . 

2,713,420 

3,896,131 

Marhinery 

7.307,256 

74* >2 157 

Tanning bark 

1 329,014 

i S5J93 

Mfttals .... 

10,402,033 

20,561,610 

llice 

25,46", 501 

! 5,092.8sl 

Cement .... 

1,955,000 

2,721,094 

[ Hides . 

43,739,479 

3 951.596 

Lime .... 

71,348 

65,^84 

Rafia fibre 

8.164,487 

1 1,657,956 

Clothing . . . 1 

14,943,872 

12,487,181 i 

1 Wax . . . j 

t 3,026,658 

i 1,716,524 


The trade in 1920 and 1921 w.as distributed between the principal 
conn trim's as follows — 


Imports 


Exports 


From or to 



1920 

1921 j 

1920 1 

1921 


Francs 

Fiancs 

Frames 

Francs 

France , 

170,5,09.445 

175 998.509 

1 165,897,019 ' 

, 70,674,148 

French Colonics . 

43,434,430 

14,062.116 

1 25,701.893 

10,340,854 

United Kingdom . 
British Possessions 

10,159,^88 

7,080,898 

20,001,220 j 

13, 814, .531 

46,046,414 1 

1 

19,875,969 

; 18,929.443 I 

9,178,205 


According to Board of Trade returns, the imports from Madagascar into 
Great Britain in 1922 amounted to 413. 585^ (mainly beans and plumbago), 
and the exports from Great Britain amounted to 125, 424^. (mainly cotton 
goods). 

Shipping and Communications. 

Tamatave. the principal seaport of the island, is visited by the steamers 
of two French shipping companies, and the principal ports are connected with 
each other by coasting steamers plying regularly. In 1921, 5,604 ves.sels of 
1,666,786 tons entered and 5.666 vessels of 1,555,217 tons cleared at the ports 
of Madagascar. Of the total tonnage entering 1,315,436 tons were French 
(4,503 vessels), and 145,783 tons were British (732 vessels); and of those 
clearing, 1,308,893 tons were French (4,570 vessels), and 141,033 tons 
British. 

There are as yet but few roads in Madagascar in the European sense 
of the word. At the end of 1920 there were 1.611 miles of motallrd roads. 
Antananarivo is connected by metalled road with Ainbalavao, 290 miles to 
the south ; Miarinarivo, 60 miles to the west; Marololo, 240 miles to the 
north-west : Mahatsara, 160 miles to the east, and Mannnjary> one of the 
less' T east coast ports, 3.‘^6 ndlcs Waggon roads have been made from 
Tamatave to Antan^lna^lvo, from Antananarivo to Maevetanana and between 
most of the chief military posts. Three railways are at present w rked 
ill Madagascar. The first i.s the through railway line hefwecn Antatiknarlvo 
and Tamatave (240 miles) which was opened for traffic in March, 1913. 
The s^-cond is the railway whieh is being constructed Ivtween Antananarivo 
and Antsirahe (noted for its thermal springs), 107 miles south of Anta- 
nkn^!?lvo, 27 miles of which were opened for traflBc in January, 1919. 
The third is the branch line of the Tamatave railway, from Moramanga to 
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the Antsihanaka provinces, towards the north of the island, which was 
opened for traffic in October, 1917, as far as Anosiroa, a distance of 61 
miles. Total railway mileage (including narrow-gauge local lines) on 
June 30, 1919, 776 miles. 

There is postal communication throughout the island. The telegraph 
line has (December 31, 1918) a length of 4,441 miles, and 6,520 miles of 
wire. There is cable communication to Mozambique, Mauritius, Reunion, 
and Aden. In 1918 there were 462 miles of urban telephone line, 1,703 
miles of inter-urban circuits, and threC Government wireless telegrnph 
stations. 

Money and Banks. 

The Coinptoir National d’Escompte do Paris has agencies at Antanana- 
rivo, Tamatave, Diego-Snarez, Mananjary, Majiiiiga and Till ear ; in 1911 
the Bank of Madagasi ar, with headquaiters in Paris, was opened at Tamatave 
with a capital of 600pi00 francs. 

The only legal coin is the silv<3r 5-fi‘anc piece, witli its silver sub-divisions, 
as well as copi)cr coins of 5 and 10 centimes, but the Italian 5-lire piece 
and Belgian, Greek, and other coins of e(|iial value are also in circulation. 
French Bank notes of 5, 10, 20, 50 and 1()0 francs arc also legal tender, as 
well as, since the war, isostage stamps affixed to cardboards, for smaller 
values, viz., 10, 25 and 50 centimes, and 1 and 2 francs. 


MAYOTTE AND THE COMORO ISLANDS. 

The aicliipelago of the Comoro Islands, i.s formed by the islands of 
Mayotte, Anjouan, Giamle Comore and Molieli. Before 1912, Anjouan, 
Mobeli and Grande t omnre were only under French protection; Mayotte 
alone being a colony. Hut by a law of Julv 25, 1912, and a decree of 
February 23, 1914, the whole archipelag » has become a colony, attached to 
the g(merai government of Mrfdagascar, of which it forms a twenty-third 
provim e tlie ‘Pr"vincc dcs C^omorcs ’ 

In 1921 the combined popnl .turn was 110,000. 

The island of Mayotte (140 square miles) had a population (1915) of 13,500. 
There is an increasing cmigr;|tion to Zanzibar and Madagascar. The chief 
product was for ir.erly sugar, but the tjult vation <>1 vanilla has now superseded 
that of the .siigar-eane. There arc now only two sugar works and tw'o 
distilleries for rum. Besides vanilla *and stigar, cacao, aloes and perfume 
plan's (citionella. ylatig-ylang, patchou'i, A--.) are cultivated. 

Grande Comore, Moheli, Anjouan. and a niiml»er of smaller islands, have 
an area of about 6.^0 s(jiiare miles and population in 1914 of 84,117. Giandc 
Comore itself is a>'out 40 mi!e.s long and 18 miles at its broadest points. 
Vanilla, eacao and perfume plants are successfully cultivated Grande Comore 
ha.« a fine forest and exports timber for Imilding sud for railway sleepers. 

The priiicij)al imports are cotton fabrics, metals, and rice ; the principal 
exports, hides, sugar, and vanilla. 

• 

Consular and other Representatives. 

Of Great Britain in Madaoascah. 

Consul I at Antandnarlvo , — Pf Hely.'tr. 

There is also a Vice-Consul at Majunga. 


3 P 2 
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Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Madagascar. 

1. Official Publications. 

Arnjiiaire General *le Madagascar ct D6i)eiidance8. Annual. Antananarivo. 

Gnidcde J'lni/iiigrani a Madagascar, 3 vols Pans, 1S9D. 

Guide-Annnaire (le Madaga.scar et l)cj*endaiices. Annua]. Antanaimrivo. 

Journal ofllciel do Madagascar. Weekly since March 20, 1896. Antananarivo. 

Bnlletiij Econouiinue. — Bulletin Econoinlqne dc Madagascar, publication triniestrielle. 
Stal’stiques GenCraies. Gouvernement G6n6ral de Madagascar et d^pendances. 
Melun, 1909. • 

Treaties concluded between France and Madagascar, August 8, 1868 ; December 12, 1885, 
and September 30, 1895. 


2. Non-Official Publications. 

« 

Dawson (E. W.), Madagascar ; its Capabilities and Resources. Loudon, 1895. 

Foveart (U,), Madagascar, Commerce, Colonisation. Paris, 1899. 

Oautifr, Guide du colon ‘X Madagascar. Paris, 1896. 

Orandidier{A.), Ilistoire physique, naturelle et politique de Madagascar. Paris, 1917. 
In 50 4to. volumes, with many liimdred plates, still in progress.-— Collection des Ouvrages 
anciens conceniaiit Madagascar. 9 vols. Paris, 1920. — Bibliographie de Madagascar. 
Paris, 1007. 

Qravter (G.), Madagascar. Paris, 1904. 

JohriHton (Sir Harry), The Colonisation of Africa. Cambridge, 1899. 

Keller (C.), Madagascar, Mauritius, and other East African hslaiids. London, 1900. 
Leblo7id (M.), T^a Grand*- He de Madagascar. Paris, 1910. 

Loiay (X ), Miidagnscar, Eludes Ecoitomiqiies. Fails, 

Lyavtey (Col.), Dans Ic Slid de Madagascar. Paris, 1903. 

Madagascar an Dehut du XX* Si^cle, Paris, 1902. 

Mager (H.), La Vie a Madagascar. Pari.s, 1899. 

Marcuse (W. M.), Through We.storn Madagascar. Lomlon, 1914. 

Oliver iS. P.), Madagascar and the Malagasy. London, 1866. — Madagascar. 2 vols. 
London, 1886. —Tlie True IStory of the French Dispute in Madagascar. London, 1S85. 
Oriroz (F. Van), Conventions Internationah-s concernant TAfrique. Brussels, 1898. 
Pappenheim (Haupt Graf zu), Madagascar: Studien, fcJchildernngen, and Erlebuisse. 
Berlin, 1906. 

Piolet I I’^re J. B.), Madagascar ; sa Description et ses Habitants. Paris, 1895.— Madagas- 
car et lO" Uova. Paris, 1895. 

Prudhomme (K.), Hessouices agricoles de Madagascar. Paris, 1909. 

Ridge well (H. A.), Madajjnscar. London, 1921. ^ 

Sibree (Rev. James), Madagascar and its People* London, 1870. — The Great African 
Island. London, 1880. — A Naturalist in Madagascar. London, 1915. 

Vaissiere (Pere de la), Histolrc de Madagascar: ses habitants et ses missionaires. 
2 vols. Pans, 1884. 

Yom (A, 1, Madagascar : Histoire, Organisation, Colonisation. Paris, 1905. 


REUNIOK, ' 

Reunion (or Bourbon), about 420 miles east of Madagascar, has belonged to 
Fmnce since 1643. It is administered by a Governor assisted by a Privy 
Council, and an elective Council-General, and is represented in the Frencn 
Parliament by a Senator and two Deputies. It has an area of 970 square 
miles and population (1921) of 173,190, of whom 167,947 were Europeaus, 
167,789 of French oiigin ; there were also 2,903 British Indians, 403 
natives of Madaga.scar, 885 Africans, 1,052 Chinese, 709 Arabians. The 
chief towns are ; St. Denis, with 21,538 inhabitants hi 1921 ; St. Pierre, 
27,895 ; St. Paul, 19,456 ; St. Louis, 14,803. The towns are under the 
F*rench municipal law. Reunion has a lycee with 24 teachers and 327 
pupils. Primary education is given in a training school with 56 pupils aud 
7 te»phers, and 174 elementary schools with 398 teachers and 16,731 jiiquls 
(1921). The chief port, Pointe-des-Galets, is connected by a coast railway 
of 80 miles with St. Benoit on the one hand, and St. Pierre on the other. 
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In 1888 this railway was taken over by the State. The chief productions 
are sugar (62,000 acres), rum, coffee (6,000 acres), manioc, (12,000 acres), 
tayuoca, vanilla, spices. The forests occupy about 160.000 acres. There are 
20 sugar factories in the island. The annual production of rum amounts to 
1,076.020 gallons, of which 876.820 gallons are exported. The chief 
imports are rice, grain, &c. ; the chief exports are .sugar (.*^5.564 metric tons 
in 1921) and rum. Total value of imports in 1921, 71,269,565 francs of 
ex]>orts, 78,6.64.601 francs. In 1921, 76 vsjssels of 162.682 tons entered, and 
82 ve.ssels of 180,383 tons cleared at the p *»-ts of the island. Theiv are about 
80 miles of railway. The Tamatave- Reunion- Mauritius Telegraph Cable is 
open for traffic. Daring the year 1921, there w^re 65.000 teb-phone conversa- 
tions and 109,000 telegraph communications. There are 34 post «)ffices and 
350 teb plione stations The budget lor 1920 balanced at 12,170,760 francs. 
The debt was 1,122,500 francs. The currency of Reunion consists of local bank 
notes and token nickel coinage. It has noruiinilly the same value as that 
of Franco. 

St. Paul and Amsterdam, small islands in the Indian Ocean, belong to 
France. 

Kerguelen, a desolate island, about 50 S. lat. and 70 E. long., was 
annexed by France in 1893. 

British Con>sulat lUunion. — M. J. T. Fiat. 


FRENCH SOMALILAND. 

The colony of the Somali Coast lies between the Italian Colony of 
Eritrea and Hriti.sh Somaliland. On the north it is bounded by Cape 
Doumeirab, which separates it from the Italian pos.scssions ; <*n the south by 
a line drawn from the wells of Hadou to Gu Idessa, which separates it from 
the Rritish possessioii.s ; the inland boundary towards Abyssinia being, 
by convention of March 20, 1897, at a distance of 90 kilometres (about 
56 miles) from the coast. The territory has an area of about 5,790 square 
miles, and the population wa.s estimated in 1921 at about 208.000. It is 
administered by a Governor *as.si.sted by an Administrative Council. The 
port of Obock was acquired for France in 1862, but it was not till 1884 that 
its active occupation began. In 1881 Sagallo and Tajurab were coded to 
France ; in 1885, Ambado ; in 1888 the territory was delimited by agreement 
with Great Britain ; iii 1888 a port was created at Djibouti, now the seat of 
government. 

Djibouti has (1921) 8,366 inhabitants, of w’hom 3.64 are European (190 
French). The natives are made up as follow.s (1921) : Somali, 3,428, 
Arabs, 3,336; Danakil.s, 208; Indians, 366; Jew^s, 109; Sudanese, 238; 
Abyssinians, 89 ; '^enegde.se, 248 ; total 8,012. In 1902 a French mission 
school for boys and one for girls were opened at Djibouti ; in 1921 it had 160 
pupils. The local budget for 1922 balanced at 4, 695, 000 francs. The country 
has scarcely any industries, but with the coast fisheries and inland trade there 
is considerable traffic. The salt mines, opened in 1912, exported in 1921 
6,961 metric tons of salt. The chief imports are cotton goods, butter, 
coal, sugar ; the chief exports were coffee, ivory, hides and skins. 
The total imports in 1921 amounted to 129,840,325 francs, and the*Total 
exports to 109,361,080 francs. The export of the products of Abyssinia in 
1919 amounted to 14,990,097 francs. »Much of the traffic with Abyssinia 
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wliich formerly passed Zailah now goes by railway from Djibouti to 
Addis Abeba (485 miles). The vessels of 3 French, 2 English, and 2 Italian 
shipping companies visit Djibonti, which is also in communication with Aden 
by means of French and English steamboats for local traffic. In 1921 there 
entered at Djibouti 484 steam nnu-chant vessels of 1,529,989 tons. Of these 
vessels, 307 were French, 123 English, 81 Italian, 1 Greek, 2 Japanese, 
2 Dutcli, 6 Norwegian, 8 Brazilian, and 4 Hussian. 


FRENCH WEST AFRICA AND THE SAHARA 

Since January 1, 1921, French West Africa comjwises the following 
colonies: — (1) Senegal, (2) French Guinea, (3) the Ivory Coast, (4) Dahomey, 
(5) French Sudan, (G) Upper Volta, (7) Mauritania, and (8) Territory of 
the Niger. 

In 1912 the Military Territory of the Niger was jdaced under a Commis- 
sioner, whose heiidquarteia were at Zinder, the capital. In 1916 the region 
of Tihesti was attached, a<iuiinistratively, to French West Africa ; it forms 
a part of the TerriP ry of the Niger. In '’920 the Military Teiritoiy of the 
Niger was transferred to the civil administration. 

The a])pro.KiTnate aiea and popiilati n of French West Africa according 
to the Census of 1921 are shown as follows : — 



1 

; Area (in 


Pop'datiuii. 







Colony 

Square 

Miles) 

N<»n-African Races 

French I Foreign 

.\fncan Races 

French 

Total 

Henegiil 

. i 74,112 

3,f)07 

814 

1,221,202 



1,225,523 

Guinei 

Oa.'ilS 

751 1 

COO 

1 874 6:-l0 

l,s75.006 

Ivci’v Coa.st 

. ; 121, PTC 

728 

107 

1, 41 815 

1.5*5 OSO 

D liomev 

. : 42,4‘Kl 

470 j 

C8 

841,705 

842.243 

Frencli Sudan . 

. : r)17,()00 

843 1 

140 

2 47.3,000 

2.474,580 

Upper Voitn . 

. 1 1 0 4,400 

ISO ; 

il 

2.07.3.0.31 

2,074 142 

jUanritaiii.’i 

. 1 .H7,4'-0 

135 

70 

20 ' ,5.32 

20!, 740 

Territory of Nif^or 

. : 347, ;00 , 

215 i 

1 

• 

1,08.3,827 

1,084,043 

Total 

. 1 l.S0O,5nC 1 

_ _ 1 

0 820 ' 

1 820 

1 2,23 5,307 

12,28 4,9(52 


A treaty of O' toiier 19, 19* '6, determines the course of the Anglo-French 
boundarv from the Gulf of Guinea to the > iger. 'I'he d* lii. cation of the 
honndary wa'< complered in 1912. and appmveil by the two governments 1 914. 
The British ‘joveiument has leased to France for purposes of commerce two 
pieces of land, one on the right l>ank of the Niger h^tween Lealaba and the 
confluence of the rivers Moussa and Niger, and the other on one of the 
mouths of the Niger, each t(‘ form one hloek of from 25 to 120 acies with a 
river frontage not exceeding 436 yard.s : the b-a.se, at first* to he for 30 yeais. 
Itds further stipulated that, within the houmlaries indicated in the conven- 
tion, British and Fieneh as regards }>ersons and merchandise shall enjoy for 
30 years the same treatment in all matters of river navigation, of commerce, 
and qI* tariff and fiscal treatment and taxes of ail kinds. 

Uiider the Anglo- Frem h Convention of*A])ril 8, 1904, the river port of 
Yarbatenda on the Gambia (helonging to the r^riti^h colony of Gambia), with 
all its landing places, was ceded to France, and, if this port should prove 
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inaccessible to sea-going merchantmen, access to the river will be granted to 
France at an accessible point lower down. At the same time the Los 
Islands were ceded to France. 

By an agreement, dated July 6, 1911, between England and France, the 
boundary lino between French Guinea and Sierra Leone was readjusred. 

By a Convention between Great Britain and France the former recognised 
the right of France to all territory west of the Nile basin, which practically 
includes the whole of the Sahara (exclusive of the Libyan Desert), and the 
State of Wadai. The French Sahara may be roughly estimated at about 1 J 
million square miles. 

Over the whole of French AVest Africa there is a Governor-General, who 
is assisted by a Council, the seat of the general government being et Dakar. 
The Colonies are each under a Lieutenant-Governor, subject to the 
direction of the Governor-General, who has been relieved of the direct 
administration of any portion of his Government, and is free to devote the 
whole of his attention to directing and controlling thec,ommon interests of all 
the Colonies. To facilitate this object a General Budget has been created, 
drawn up by the Governor-General, which provides for all the servn^es 
which are common to all the Colonics, and the funds for which are 
provided by the customs and shipping dues of each of the Colonios, which have 
now only their internal revenuns to depend iijxm for their local budgets, 
which have, however, been r»*licved of the cost of all the genet al scrvi< es 

The general budget of French West Africa for 1 922 anioniited tn 71,260,000 
francs. The military forces in peace times consist of 16,000 men, of whom 
2,000 arc Europeans. The police fonte numbers 4,000. 

For primary education there arc altogether 554 schools (278 village 
schools, 61 regional schools, 10 urban .schools, 18 girls’ schools, 180 s bools 
for adults and 6 central groups). For higher technical e«lu(*aTion there are 
4 institutions ; of special schools there are 4 for half-caste orphans, 2 
‘medersa^.’ 1 school for chiefs’ soils. Miid 2 .schools for secondary education. 
The teaching staff numbers 609, and 23,291 chihiren are receiving elementary 
instmetion, about 2,000 of the pupils ht-ing girls. 

The imp(/rts into French West Africa aiv mosily food snb.^tances, tissne.s, 
mechanical imji ernents, and beverages; the exports from these colonies are 
chiefly fruits, oils and oil seeds, as well as rubher, cotton, cacao and tiiuher. 
The follo"irig is a comparative table of values of the imports and exports 
during 1920 and 1921 for cadi ot the colonios ; — 


Colonies 

j Tiii|»ort,s 

Exp 

or’s 

1 1920 

1921 

1920 

1921 

Senegal 

French Guinea . 

Ivory Coast 

PahorrtPV . 

French Sudan . 

i francs 

. ! 443,896,496 
. ' 47,401,146 

. 1 65,180,170 

, j 93,05.5 790 

14,505 099 
! „ 1 

francs 
2.37.789,763 
38,9 <3,50.') 
43,979 52n 
39,255,747 
12,538 914 

flHJiC.S 

428,090,328 

.84,192,917 

60, 2 '3, O' 4 1 

03.650,051 ; 

2,304,344 1 

franca 
2.37.000 849 
16.9 2,911 
48,839,182 

86 6 <7 787 
1,05.3,206 

Total . « 

j 654.638,301 

372,497.545 

589.051,244 1 

335,473,935 


In 1920, 4,813 vessels ot 10,222.956 tons entered and » leared the ports qf 
French West Afrfca. 


There are 1.658 miles of railway and 11,798 miles of telegraph. 
In 1921 there were 247 post ^jffices, divided as follows: — Senegar'^42 ; 
French Sudan, 57 ; Guinea, 35 : Ivory Coa.'Nt, 45 ; Dahomey, 30 ; Maure- 
tania, 9 ; Upper Volta, 13 ; and Terri tony of the Niger, 16. 
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The use of French weights and measures, and lUoney, is compulsory 
throughout French West Africa. 

Governor -(4 funeral of French West Africa, — M. Garde. Appointed 
Fe))ruary 20, 1923. 

The colony of Senegal was reorganised hy the law of Decern her 4, 1920. 
The csipital is St. Loms, an old town iounded in 1658 (]> lailaiion. 1917, 
23,326, French 307). Two nth^r iinpoitant towns are Dakar, a fortified 
naval station and the seat of the Government (General of French West 
Africa (population. 1918, 2.^, 468, French 2,791), and Rufisjjue (population, 
11,414. French 205). Tin se three t<‘wn.s, with Goree, a small island situated 
in front of Dakar (population, 1,444, French 67), are municipal coniriuines 
governetfhy a mayor and c<'rp<*ration. 

The tota area is 74,112 square miles, and the total population in 1921 
was put at 1,225,523 (including 4,321 European.s). The natives of the four 
towns ami their descendants are French citizens, and other natives are 
Fretich suVijects. 

The Colony is represented in the French Parliament by a deputy. 

The ColouV is a'l ministered by a Lieut enant-Govern'T, assisted by a 
C^'^onial Council of 40 members, 20 elected by Fiench citizens and 20 by 
representatives of native chiefs of cantons and provinces. The Colony is 
divided into 11 ‘circles,’ each umlor the rule of an administrator. The local 
budget for 192 i was 28,3v3,200 francs. 

All towns having a sufficiently mmierou.s Euro}>ean or assimilated native 
population have urlian .schooLs giving the same instruction a.s the French 
primary schools, modified to suit local requirements. At Dakar there are 
grouped su]H*rior techtucal .schools common to all the colonics, a normal 
school for teachers, a pjofe.ssioija] school, a commercial and administrative 
sell* ol, a schfjol of medicine. At St. Louis are a secondary school, a .superior 
primary school, a professional school for interpreters, k nd.'^ (native judges), 
and chiefs’ sous There i" a large ho.spital for natives at Dakar. 

The soil is generally sandy. The natives cultivate ground-nuts, millet, 
maize, and some ri< e : othei products are castor i‘eans, some coco-nuts, gum 
from Mauritania, and rubber from the Casaniauco river. Ground-nuts form 
the bulk of the exports. A .salt industry is beiim developed. 

Native irulu.striescompri.se weaving, pottery, brick n)aking and jewellery. 

Imports in 1921, 237,789,763 francs ; experts, 237,000.849 francs. The 
chief import.'^ are cottons, foodstuffs, metal- work, coal The < liicf --xports 
arc ground-nuts (236,719,556 lranc.s in 1920), hides and i-kins, rubber 
and g <m.s. 

There are 1,494 miles of telegraph and about 100 miles of telephone lines. 
A submarine cable from Brest to Dakai was completed in A]»ril, 1905, so that 
the French West African Colonics are now independent of foreign cables. 
There arc three other cables, one Bfmiiish, one French West African, and the 
thir<l f>elongimr to a Soutli American company. 

One railway connects Dakar, Rufi.sque and St. Louis (165 miles) ; 
another one Thi6s and Kayes ( Upper-Sen egal- Niger) 435 miles (350 miles 
open). ^ ^ 

There is a river service on the Senegal from St. Louis to Kayes, the former 
a princi])al town of Upper Senegal-Niger (490 sea miles) on the Senegal river, 
during the rainy season, and exteusive works for the ilnpro^fement of the river 
have been oirried out The "Senegal river is closed to foreign Hags. Dakar, 
the^f»rinoipal port, is in regular communication with French ports by the 
steamers of 4 French lines, and wdth Livor]>ool by a British line. In 1921 
2,115 vessels of 2,l63,842-ton8 eiif^ired, and 2,103 vc-s.se la of 2,046,725 tons 
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cleared the ports of the colony. The dry dock at Dakar which was completed 
in 1908, can take boats 630 feet long- The Bank of West Africa (established 
June 23, 19t)l), with a capital of 6,000,000 francs, and reserve funds 
3,920,000 francs, was founded for the purpose of carrying on financial, 
industrial, or comiiiorrdal operations : it has a hran h at Dakar, and atfencies 
at 8t. Louis, and at Riifiniuer. La Bainpie Frau9aise de I’Afritpic Ecpmtoriale 
has a branch at Dakar. 

0(m.nU-Ofin^rnl at Dakar (for French Western Africa, including 
the Sudan). — R C. F. Miugham. 

Vice-Consit I at Senegal — J Cuthbertson Smith. 

French Guinea lies on the coast between Portuguese Guinea. and the 
British colony of Sierra I.eoiie, and extends inland so as to inclinlo the terri- 
tories of Koumbia, I )inguira\ , Signiri, Kouronssa, Kankaii, Ki^sidiigo, I^eyla, 
Ma< enta, Boki^, ILuiakry, Faranak, Foiocariali, Kin lia, Lal e Mamou, 

Pita, Gneck^lou, and N’zeiekore. The area is ahout 95,218 square miles, 
and the population was, in 1921, 1,875,996, including 1,357 Europeans (751 
French). A regular system of Government lay schools has recently teen 
introduced all over French West Africa. The principal products are palm 
oil and nu's, rubber, millet, earth nuts, lice, gum, and (ioffee, which is 
grown in the Hio Nunez region. Th<*ro is an experimental garden near 
Konakry (the capital) wliere the culture of bananas, pinea}>]>les, nibber 
trees, and other plants is being tried. Futa Jallon contains cattle in 
abundance. In 1921 there w'ere 428,420 cattle, 75.418 sheep, 102,017 
go its, 2,517 horses, and 433 asses. Gold is found in the river Tinkisso and 
in the Bouniand Siecke districts. Imports in 1921, 38,933,595 franca; exports, 
16.942,911 francs. The }*rinci]»al exports were rubher, cattle, ground-nuts, 
hiiles, wax. wool, and palm-kernels. Number of vessels entered in 1921 was 
270; number cleared 281. A network of roads is being made to connect 
with the railway "tat ion from Konakry to tlie Niger. 1 he French Guinea 
railway which runs from Konakry on the coast to the Nig^r at Kourassa (366 
mile> long) was opened in January, 1911, and in August, 1914, was coutinued 
to Kaiikan (412 miles from Konakry) The jetty 1,066 teet ong, at Kouakry 
has been completed. In the colony there are 2,201 miles f>f telegra]>b and 232 
mib'S of telephone line, of which 74 miles are uibaii and 158 miles inter- 
urban. The Colony is connected by cable with France and Pernambuco ; also 
with Freetown. Monrovia, and Grand Bassam. There is a wirebss station 
at Konakry aflording communication Avith Senega] (Rufisqne) and tlie Ivory 
Coast (Monrovia). Konakry is visited regularly bv the .steamers of tw'o 
French and one Enirlisb '‘omytany. The budget of the colony provided for 
1922 the sum of 14,772,194 francs. 

The Ivory Coast lies between Liberia and the British Gold Coast 
Colony. It has common frontiers vvith French Guinea, French Sudan, and 
the Uprer Volta Colony. Fiahce asserted and (dDtained rights on the coast 
about 1842, but did not actively and continuously occupy the territory till 
1882. Area about 121,976 square miles ; pojmlation, 1,54.5,680 ; Euro|)ean8, 
835. The seat of administration is BingerviUe, the capital, formerly called 
Adjame (European population, 90). There is a central school group at 
Bingerville ami a number of Government schools in the districts. The chief 
ports, from a populous and commereial pnint of view, are Grand Bassam’, 
with a lagoon (124 miles long, and 12 to 15 f et deep), forming an excellent 
inland waterway (there are 2 jetties, one 795 fret long, the other 892"^feet 
long, built to avoid the bar at the entrance to the harbour) ; As.sinie, 
also with a lagoon ; Grand Lahou, lagoon of which is connected by 
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means of a canal with the lagoon of Grand Bassam ; Sassandra, with a pier, 
and Tabou, which has a wireless station. The chief centres in the interior 
are Abijean, Dimbokro, Bouakd, Aboisso. Bondoukou, and Korhogo. The 
natives cultivate maize, rice, plantains, pine-apples, and many other fruits. 
The Europeans culture with simce-s coffee trees and cocoa trees, especially in 
Elima near Assinie and in iNrBato near Bingerville. Coco nuts and rubber 
are collected. The mahogany forests inland are worked. Gold is found 
near Grand Bassam in Baoiili, V>n the Comoe and Bia Rivers, in Indenie. 
The imports in 1921 amounted to 43,979,526 francs, and the exports to 
43,839,182 francs. Chief imports in 1921 were, tissues, 13,513,681 
francs; tobacco, 1,419,660 francs; wines, 1,230,746 francs; metal work, 
4,890,484 francs; macliinery, 2,112,986 francs. Chief ex}»oits were, palm 
kernels, 4,984,780 francs; palm oil, 5,650,601 francs; dried and smoked 
fish, 1,107,916 francs; cocoa, 3,708,692 francs; rubber, 156,050 francs; 
mahogany. 25,621,024 francs; cotton, 225,556 francs. The ports of the 
Colony are visited by liners of several Erench, English and Ihdgian shipping 
companies. Number of vess»ds entered in 1921, 353 of 929,33*2 tons, and 
cleared 339 vessels, of 891,039 tons. From Abidjan, on the nort- side of 
the lagoon, a railway ha- been constructed, running between Abijean and 
Bonak4 (197 miles). Works are now contraeted to lengthen tids to the 
north, to the Niger and tFi»per Volta There is a largo network of roads 
suitable for motor traffic, total length about 1,553 miles. At the end of 
1918, there were 2,300 miles of telegraphic and 117 miles of telephonic lines. 
The tolegrafjh connects the prirndp.tl towns and extends to adjoining colonies. 
Telo[)honic communication exists between Bassam and Bingervillc and other 
places. The budget of the colony for 1922 has been fixed at 14,976,980 
francs. 

Dahomey stretches from the coast between Togoland on the west 
and the British possessions of Lagos and Nigeria on the east, and extends 
northwards to the French Military Territories. Franco obtaimnl a footing 
on the coast in 1851, and gi'adually extended her power until in 1894 tlie 
whole kingdom of Dahomey wasaniiext-d. The colony h.ts only about 70 miles 
of coast, but opens out nortbward.s into a wide hinterland. The area 
ill 1921 was 42,460 square inile.s, and the population 842 243, in- 
cluding 538 Europeans. The seat of gov*Tnment is I’orto Novo (t)io chief 
business ceiitr**), which has about 20,0''0 inlia^iitants. Village, regional, and 
urban sclu’ols are instituted under the new West African educational system. 
The natives are of pure Negro stock, and belong to the Fon branch of 
the Ewe family. They are indiistrions agriculturists in the coast region, 
and grow maize, manioc, yams, and potatoes. The forests contain 
oil palms, which have been profitably utiliz- d. These furnish the 
chief exports — kernels and oil. Cotton cultiv^ation has recently been 
suc(iessfully introduced in the central provinces. At Porto Novo there is 
an experimental station. Imports in 1921, 39, 55,747 francs; exports, 
36,637,787 Irancs. The principal exports were palm kernels, 25,229 tons 
in 1921 ; }>alm oil, 5,842 tons in 1921. 

There are few loads in the colony, but in the Jas^ four years they 
have been greatly improved. A new metalled roa<i (3t0 mih s in length) 
for motor tiathc runs from Save to the Nig<^r. At Kotoun an iron pier 
lias been erected, and from that port a railway runs into the interior 
to Save (156 miles) with a branch iine to Whydah and Segborue in 
Lat^e Aheme (20 miles). The line is i»tende<l to run to Chaoru (400 
miles) The gau^e is a metro. A metre gmge railway has also been 
constructed from Porto Novo to 5ob^ (50 miles) along the Lagos frontier. 
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A telegraj)h line connects Kotonu with Abomey, Togoland, the Niger, and 
Senegal. In the colony there are 1,389 miles of telegraph line, and 70 
miles ’of tele[)horie line. In 1921, 248 vessels of 680,740 tons entered, and 
249 vessels of 682,590 tons cleared the ports of Dahon)ey. French and 
English coins are in circulation. The budget of the colony for 1921 
provided for the sum of 9,005,460 francs. The local budget for 1922 was 
8,960,000 francs. 

• 

The Colony of French Sudan was formed in 1904 from the Territories of 
Senegambia and the Niger, les.s the Senegal Protectorate, which was restored 
to Senegal. Its old name of Upper Senegal-Niger was changed to French 
Sudan by decree of December 4, 1920. 

The Colony is bounded on the north by the Algerian s])here ; on tlie west 
by Mauritania, the Faldmd river, and the frontier of French Guinea ; on 
the south by the frontiers of the Ivory Coast, and the Upper \^olta, 
and on the east by the Territory of the Niger. It therefore includes 
the valley of the Upper Senegal, about two-thirds of the course of the 
Niger, much of the countr} enclosed in the great Bend, and a large part 
of the Sahara to the Algerian sphere of influenc'e. The area is about 
617,600 fqiiare mdos, uith a population in 1921 of about 2,474,589, 
including 983 Europeans. 

At the same time that this Colony was formed the Military Territories, 
wbicn now form an integral part of it, were broken u[) The Second 
Military Terri t<»ry, which included nearly all ihe country within the Bend, 
was handed over to the Military administration, and the First (Timbuktu) 
has be«ii im orporated in Upper Senegal-Niger, and is administered by a colonel 
under the aiuliority of the Lieutenant-Governor. The Third (Zinder-Cliad) 
Territory has been constituted an autonomous unit. In 1919 the greater 
pai t ol the soiitl'ern portion in the bend of the Niger was created a separate 
Colony in the name ot the U})per Volta (Haute V'olta, see below). 

The whole of the French Sudan is under civil administration, with 
the same judicial and educational systems as the other Colonies C"mpriscd 
in the (tovci nnieiit General. The budget of the Colony for 1922 provided 
for 18,258,509 francs. 

The most important and populous towns iu the French Sudan are: 
Bamako, the capital, (10,000 iiihaiutants), Segou (8,405 inhabitants), 
Kayes (12,000 inhabitants', Djcnne (5,450 inhabitants), Timbuktu i7,000 
inhabitants), Gomidnm (3,200 inhabitants), Nioio (3,400 ii habitants), 
Sikasso (7,000 iiiliabitants). All the principal towns have regional or 
urban schools; Bamako has a professional school ; there is a Mussulman 
superior school at Timbuktu witli 67 pupils and one medersa (olficial). 

The natives cultivate ground-nuts, millet, maize, rice, eotton, sesame ; 
other products are rubber and kariti. Large stocks -of cuttle abound in 
the colony. 

Native industries comprise pottery, brick-making, jewellery, weaving, 
leather-making. Chief imports are cottons, foodstulfs, metal w(>rk ; total iu 
lb21, 12,538,914 francs. Chief ex]>orts are ground-nuts, cattle, rul>ber, gum, 
kopak, skit s and woq). ; totil in 1921, 1,0.53,206 francs. 

There is a veiy compleie system of telegraphs througliout the Colony 
from Kayes to Niamey, Zinder, and Lake Tchad. 

The Kayes-Niger Ruilway goes from Ambidedi to Koulikoro, a distance ' 
of 389 miles. For about three months in the year small steamboats perform 
the service from Kouliko-o to Timbuktu. 

Wircle.‘<s telegraph oonnects Timbuktu, Kidal and Bamako with the Eiffel 
Tower in Paris, and wiih Dakar, Rutisque^ Konakry. 
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The Colony of the Upper Volta was formed by a decree of March 1, 1919, 
from the southern section of the Upper Senega) Nig^r. It lies within the 
bend of the Niger which, with tlie Military Territory forms its cfastern 
boun«lary ; its southern boundary is farmed by the riv^r M»-krou and the 
northern I'oundarv of Daliouiey, T<»gob»nd, the Cold Coast, a* d the Ivory 
Coast. theiic(3 the boundary runs in a north-easterly direction from the river 
Bagoc, to tlie Niger, abou* 16'' N., below An.songo It embraces the circles of 
Gaoun, Bobo Di<*iilasso, Dedoiigon, Onaga-dou^ou, Dori, Suy, Ouihigouya, 
Tenkodogo, and Fads N’CMirnui. Area about 1 54,400 square miles, aim popu- 
lation 2,974,142 (census 1921), including 191 Emopeans. The administrative 
centre i- Ouaga-dongon (p<ipulanon 19,332) ; oth(‘r towns are Bubo I)ioala.sso 
(8,736)^ Didongou (4,o00), and Ouahigouya (5,600). Administratively, it is 
on the saroo footing as the other t'olonies of French West Africa. Economi- 
cally, industrially and commertially it posses8e.s the same chara 'teristics as 
the Upper Senegal-Niger Colony. The budget fbr 1923 bal meed at 8,3oO,000 
francs. An automobile service between Bouakt'; and Ouagadougou connects 
this colony with the Ivory Coast Railway. 

Mauritania, formed into a Protectorate in May, 1903, converted into a 
special ** ( ivilian Territory** in October, 1904, became a Colony on January 
1. 1921, with a Lieutenant-Governor at its head. It con.sists of the districts 
of Trarza, Brakna, Gorgol, As.'^aba, Chemama, Guidimaka, Adrar, Lovrier 
Bay, and Tagant, with a total area of 347,400 8(|uare miles. The native 

f iopulation numbers 261,532, mostly Moorish Mu.ssulmaiJS. The northern 
imit of the (’olony is approximate, and the foregoing area is obtained by 
taking the latitude 23^' 3' N. as the northern boundary. 

The budget of the Colony for 1922 was 4,936,716 francs. 
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TUNIS. 

(Afrikiya.) 

Qovemilieilt. — sidi Mohamed el Habib Bey, born 1868, succeeded his 
cousin, Sidi Mohamed En Naccur Bacha Bey, July 10, 1922. 

The reigning family of Tunis, occupants of the throne since 1705, descend 
from Hussein ben Ali, commonly believed to be a native of the Isle of 
Crete, who made himself master of the country, acknowledging, however, the 
suzerainty of the Sultan of Turkey. 

After the French invasion of the country in the spring of 1881, the treaty 
of Kasr-e.s-Said (May 12, 1881), conlirmed by convention signed June 8, 1883, 
placed Tunis underlie protectorate ot* France. The government is carried 
on under the direction of the French Foreign Ofiicc, which has a special de- 
partment for Tunisian affairs, under the control of a French Minister Resident^, 
General, who is also Minister of Foreign Affairs, and a ministry of 11 heads 
of departments, 8 of the ministers being French and 3 Tunisian. The country 
is divided into 19 districts (coutfdles civils), and 6 military circles ; the 
jiistrivt govertipre (coatiOleurs) are. Fiench ; the suberdmate officials (Qaida, 
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Kahias and Sheiks) are Native. French tribunals administer justice between 
subjects of European powers, and also between them and natives (tribunals 
at Ouzara and Charaa) ; there are Native courts for cases between natives. 
In 1914 the Tunisian penal law was codified. French administration in Tunis 
has been confinned by conventions with all the European Powers regulating 
the status and the conditions of trade of their respective citizens within 
the Regency. 

French Rcsldcnt-Oeneral . — Lucien Saint (appointed November 24, 1920). 

Area and Population. —The present boundaries are : on the north 
and cast the Mediterranean Sea, on the west the Algerian province of 
Constantine, and on the south the great desert of the Saliara and Libya. 
Area about 50,000 English square miles, including that portion of the 
Sahara wliich is to the east of the Djerid, extending towards Gadames. 

According to tiie census held on March 6, 1921, the total Kuropean 
population was 150,170, composed of 54,477 French (exclusive of the army of 
occupation and of the navy), 84,819 Italians, 13,504 Maltese. 664 Sjianiards, 
920 Greeks, and 1,786 other foreigners. The total native i)0)»ulation was 
1,938,920, of whom 1,891,280 were Arabs and Bedouins, and 47,640 Jews. 

The capital, the city of Tunis, had, in 1921, a population of 171,672, of 
whom 79,176 were Moslems, and 19,030 Jews, besides 22,206 French, 42, .592 
Italians, 7,379 Maltese, and 1,295 otber Europeans, By means of the canal, 
which was opened in 1893, Tunis is directly accessible to ocean-going 
vessels. Other towns are Bizerta witli 20,763 inhabitants (7,063 Eu»opeans), 
Keriyville with 4,675 (4,051 Europeans), and Tiinlja, 1.500 inhabitants. 

The bulk of the population is Mohammedan under tlie Sheik-uMslam, 
and the revenue from tlie “ Habus ” lands, like that from the “ Wakf ’’ lands in 
Egypt, is applied to religious, educational, and chaiitable purposes. There 
are about 35,000 Homan (’atholics, under the ministration of the Archbishop 
of Carthage, and about 25 oiher clergymen. The Greek Church (400), the 
French Protestants, and the Phiglish Church are also represented, and there 
arc 30 English I’rolcstant missionaries at work. 

Education. — Within the Regency there are about 319 public schools, 
8 lycecs and colleges, and 28 private schools (of which 6 Jewish sehools 
are provided for by the Government). In the schools there are 44.500 
pupils, of whom 27,168 are buys, of the trHal number (-f j)npils, 10,387 are 
French ; 13,000 Mus.snlman ; 9, .542 Jews; 9,330 Iialian : 1,910 Mdte.se and 
329 others. In the Great Moscpie at Tunis there is a Mohammedan 
university. In tlm city are 88 and in the interior 1,219 Mussulman primary 
schools, some of them assisted by Government funds. 24 Mo.slem apprenti» e- 
ship-sch'‘ols have been created during the last few years numlvuing 490 
native pupils. Many private schools have recently sprung up at Tunis and 
Sfax. The abolition of congregational teaching decreed in France has been 
extended to the Regency as regards French rhddrcn. The Italian Govern- 
ment atid certain Italian societies still maintain Italian schools at Tunis 
and other large towns. 

Finance. — Rccf^iiits and expenditure for 5 3"ears 


• 

I 1918 

1919 

19 0 

1921 

1922 

! 


1 £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

i £ 

. i 2,795.8*22 1 

4,803. 432« 

.5.09 , 33 
5.688, »10 

9,S41,S96 

i 8,287,2-52 

Expenditure 

. . 2.7.5S,391 1 

4,S03,4c0 

9,840,178 

‘ 8,286,562 
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The estimates of ordinary receipts and expenditure for the year 1922 
were as follows ; — 


Receipts 


Expenditure 

Francs 


Francs 

Bevlif*al Civil List 

. 2,495,000 

Taxation 


Residency and direct services 

. 16,397,005 

Direct .... 

. 372,000 

Charjics on Public Debt 

. 60,618,079 

Indirect .... 

. 03,431.400 

Departments ; — 


Monopolies ; - 


Finance .... 

. 40,392.307 

Tobacco .... 

. 30,650,000 

Post. Office 

. 14,.)94,787 

Olhens .... 

. 7,753,700 

Local Administration 

. 23,807,518 

Post Office. Tcleprrtph, Ac. 

. 8,710,000 

Agriculture and Conitiierce 

. 7,('30,3<>0 

Royalties and Miscellaneous 

. 54,263,300 1 

F.ducation 

. 17.684.930 



Public Works . 

. 31,073,398 



Army 

. ^,530.299 



Miscellaneous 

650,310 

Total . 

. 207,1 81,. 300 

Total 

. 207.104,053 


At the end of the year 1921 the Tunisian Public Debt amounted to about 
580,000,000 francs. The yearly charge for interest together with sinking 
fund is 891,01 9^ In normal conditions, the 1903 loan (640,000/.) will 
be extinguished in 1968, and the rest in 1988. 

Defence. — The army of occupation consists of 25,000 men, including 
1,145 officers, supported by native regiments (tiraille%(,rs and spahis). 

Production and Industry. —Tun is may be divided into five dis- 
tricts— the north, characterised by its mountainous formation, having large 
and fertile valleys (^.{7-, the valley of the Merjerdah, and the plains of 
Mornag, Mateiir, and Beja) ; the north-east, with the peninsula of Cap 
Hon, the soil being specially suited for the cultivation of oranges, lemons, and 
citrus fruits: the Sahel, whereolive tivesabound ; thecentro, the region of high 
table lands and pastures ; and the south, famous for its oases and gardens, 
where dates grow in profusion. The chief industry is agriculture, and large 
estates predominate. The area of the country is divided as follows: — 
7,925,000 acres of tillage land ; 2,740,000 acres of forest, containing 

12,008,043 olive trees and 2,137,97.5 palm trees; 58,835 acres of vine- 
yards; and 11,585 000 acres < f stocklaud. The area of wheat in 1921 
was 1,491,518 acres; the production was 289,000 tons; of barley 
1,228,200 acres, and the pioduction 250,000 tons ; of oats 158,144 acres, and 
the production 60,000 tons. The total area of viney.ards in 1921 was 58,367 
acres, and 5, 73 "<,266 gallons of wine were produced. In the south of Tunis the 
date palms produced in 1920, 87.520,000 pounds of dates. Other products 
are almonds, oranges, lemons, shaddocks, pistachios, alfa grass, henna, and 
cork. The cork forests in the north-west have an area of 617,440 acres. 
Considerable areas of agricultund land have been acijuired either on lease 
or by purchase by immigrants. In 1921 the total area occupied by French 
colonists was 2.. 530, 000 acres, by Italians 427,000 acres, and % other 
Europeans 116,200 acres. 

In 1921 the farmhnimals were: — horses, 74,245; asses, 144,535 ; mules, 
29,816- cattle, 488,348 ; sheep, 2,037,5.51 ;goats, 1,113,845; camels, 132,196 ; 
pigs, 17,636. 

In 1920 40 mines were worked ; value of ore exported in 1920, 1,60.5,155/. 
These are being <leveloped, and the output steadily increases. Lead-Cxe, 
zinc-ore, and iron arc all found. By far the greatest development has been 
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in vhoRpliates, the output of which is increasing yearly. Mineral output in 
1920 lead, 23,000 tons ; zinc, 9,600 tons ; iron, 434,400 tons ; manganese, 
1,275 tons ; ])hosphate of lime, 1,075,000 tons ; total value of the minerals, 
1920, 5,373,740/. 

Native industries are the spinning and weaving of wool for garments, 
carped weaving, leather embroidery, saddle making, the manufacture of 
slif)pGr.s, pottery (in ancient style), and matting ; tanning and silk weaving 
are declining. 

The fisheries are principally in the hands of Italians and Tunisians. In 
1920, 2.835 boats (7,201 tons) were engagr*d in this industry, with a total 
of 10,386 men. Sardiiu's, anchovies, allaches, tunny (5,695 tons of fish, 
valued at 552,764/. in 1920) were caught. 


Commerce. 


Commerce* — The im{)Orts and exports in recent years have been to 
the following amounts, in(du(^ing precious metals (1/.= 25 francs) : — 





IS) 17 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1021 

Imports 

FiXnorts 


• i 

5,681,607 

5,020,883 

£ 

8,297,703 

5,181,028 

£ 

11,430,440 

8, Oh 1,155 

£ 

25,422,502 

13,482,299 

£ 

28,808,008 

20,915,750 


Imports and exports in 1920 were : — 


Imports 

Value 

j Exports 

Value 


£ 

i 

£ 

Textiles i . 

5,589,407 

1 Grain, mealy food . 

1,4.^6,506 

Colonial produce . 

1,300,955 

j Marble, stone, minerals 
! Crude metals 

5,106,013 

I,9u7,4l0 

Marble, stone, and minerals . 

1,781,037 

Manufactured metals 

3,255,108 

Beverages and win e.s 

Textiles 

815,949 

Hides 

051,513 

541,808 

Yarns . . , . ‘ 

651,125 

1 Fruity and seeds . 

489,109 

Timber 

774,018 

! Live Animals 

347,681 

Mealy foods .... 

2,381,739 

Hides 

509,252 


1 Tliese goods coining chieiiy from England. 


The distribution of the trade in 1921 was as follows ; — 


Country 

Imports 

Exports 

1 Country 

Imports 

Eximrls 


Francs 

Francs 

i 

Francs 

Francs 

Franco 

307,5h0,359 

280,757.031 

India . 

(5,887,383 

— 

Unded Kingdom . 

08,530,263 

64,947,732 

Switzeidand 

11,290.340 

2,665,174 

Italy . 

43,734 M7 

137, 414, .361 

Germany . 

9,043,683 

20,; 38,894 

U.8. of America . 

! 84,185,877 

3,721,025 

; Spain . . . 1 

i 3,054.886 

50,4-0,218 

Algeria 

' 14,399,736 

12,00 l,6n9 

1 Egypt 

1 309,684 

5,854,784 

Belgium 

, 10,844,018 

29,039,773 

: Malta 

i 1,445,019 

18,458,651 

Jjybia (Tripoli) . 

' 12,252,421 

8,779,252 

1 Netherlands 

i 2,428,628 

13,714,104 

RlTmania 

' 10,457,622 


I Brazil 

1 

! 7,281,014 

2,941 
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Total trade between Tunis and the United Kingdom {according to Board 
of Trade returns) for 4 years : — 



1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

Imports from Tunis into U.K. . 
Exports to Tunis from U.K. . ‘ 

2,207,031 

2,299,221 

£ ! 
2,383,620 
1,709.328 : 

• 

£ 

l,13().7r8 

662,887 

£ 

654,764 

663,179 


In the year 1920 tliere entered the ports of the Regency 8,428 vessels 
of 2,355,319 tons ; and cleared 8,333 of 2,339,621 tons. 

Good roads to the length of 2,886 miles have been constructed between 
1882 and 1920. 

Length of railways, 1,260 miles in 1921 (331 miles broad gauge and 
929 miles narrow). 

There were in 1920, 3,218 miles of telegraphs; 253 telegiapli offices; 
me.ssages (1920). 1,694,273. In 1920 urban telejdione syslem.s had 2,727 
miles of line ; inter-urban sy.stems had 6,767 miles of wire. Tliere were 
in 1920, 467 post offices ; letters sent ai^d received, internal service, 
43,553,328 ; external service, 53,831,376. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. —The Lampic d’Algerie lias begun 
operations in the Regency and issues Tunisian liank noTe.s. 

The legal coinage since 1892 consists of pieces similar to the French, the 
pieces being coined in France. 

The ounce = 31*487 gramnuss ; the multiples of tlie ounce arc tlio various 
denominations of the UoUolOy which contain.s from 16 to 42 ounces. 

The (of 16 whihaa, each of 12 sahs) = 16 bushels. 

The principal measure of length i.s the the pik /I for linen = •5392 yd.; 
the pik Turki for silk = *7058 yd. ; the pik Andonhi for cloth = *7094 yd. 

French weights and measures have almost entirely taken the [dace of 
those of Tunis, but corn is still sold in kaffis and ivhibas, 

British Consul-General at Tunis. — P. C. Sarell. 

There is a Consul at Bizerta, and Vice-Consuls at Sfax and Susa ; and 
Consular Agents at Mohdia, Monastir, Gabe.s, and Djorba. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Tunis. 

Stati.sfciqu€ generate annuel Ic de la Tunisie. Paris. 

Journal Offlciel Tunisien, 

Codes et Lois de la Tunisie, par Lagrange et Fontana. 

Bulletin trim* striel dn Departenient de rAgriCuIture. Tunis. 

Bulletin de i'OfTi'‘e du Gouvernniient Tuni.sien a Paris. Taris. 

Feuille d’infoi luations cuinineroiales. (Monthly.) Tuni.s (Department of Agriculture). 

Etude sur la colonisation oificielle en Tunisie (Agricultural Department). 

Annuaire g6n6ral de rAlgerit-Tunisie-Maroc. Annual. Algiers 

Indicateur general Havas Alger. 

AtlttH touristique Tunisie, specially published (in French or English) by the P.L.M, 
Railway Co., Paris. Pans. 1921. 

Aihbee (H. 8.), Bibliography of Tunisia. London, 1889. 

Southern Italy, f Contains chapters on Tunm.] IGth ed. Leipzig, 1912. 

Betnier (Prof.) and others, La Tunisie au D^hut du XX® Si^cle. Paris, 1904. 

Faucon (N.), La Tunisie avant et depuis I’occupation frangaise. 2 vols. Paris, 1893. 

Forbes (Rosita), The Seciet of the -'ahara. Loudon, 1921. 

Oept (Ij.)f La Tunisie economique Paiis, 1910. 

Guide Joanne : Algerie et Tunisie, Paris, 1909. 

Hesse-Wartr.gg {Cheysilier de), Tunis, the Land and the People. 2d ed. London, 1899. 

Johnston (Sir Harry), The Coloni.sation of Africa. Cambridge, 1899. 

Lanessan (de). La Tunisie, Paris, 1917. 

Lapie (P.), Lea Civilisations tunisiennes, Parip, 1897. 
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Loth (G.)> I-a Tunisie et I’CEuvredu Protectorat Fran^ais. Paris, 1907.— L’Enfida et 
8ldi-Tal»if : la ^^rande colonisation frangaise en Tunisie. Tunis. 1910. 

Macmillan's Guifle.s : The Western Mediterranean. London, 1902. 

Murtay's fl-ind hooks for Travellers. Algeria and Tunis. 5th edition. London, 1902. 
Olivier{L.\ La Tunisie. Paris, 1898. 

Ortroz (F. Van), Oonventions Internationales concernant I’Afrique. Brussels, 1898. 
i?<fcZu«(Elisee), Geographie uuiverselle. Vol. XI. L’ Afrique septentrionale. Paris, 1886. 
liittmey r(M.), Bilder aus Tunesien. Wolfenhiittel, 1909. 

Rtvlcre (C ) and L*-cq (II.), Cultures du Midi de TAlgdrie et de la Tunisie. Paris, 1900. 
5ajmn (Jules), Manuel de I’dinigran’t en Tunisie. Paris. — Le Pcupleinent franQai.s en 
Tunisie. Paris, 1918. 

SchoenfxeUi (E. I).), Aus der Staaten der Barbaresken [Tripoli and Tunis]. Berlin, 1902. 
Sladen (Douglas), Carthage and Tunis. London, 1907. 


MANDATED TERRITORIES IN AFRICA: TOGO AND 

CAMEROON. 

Togo. — Togo, the former Gorman Colony, lies between the Gold Coast 
Colony on the west and Frenc4i Dahomey on the east. It was surrendered 
unconditionally by the Germans to British and French forces in August, 1914, 
and is now divided between the French and British. Of the total area of 
33,700 .square miles, the French have obtained about two-thirds, 21,200 square 
miles, the boundary running from the north-east in a generally south-east 
and south direction to Lome, in such a mauuer that no part of the coast is 
included in the British sphere. Lome is the seat of the administration. The 
total population of the whole of Togo is estimated, in 1921, at 672,837 
natives, with a European population of 210. 

The southern half of Togoland is peopled by natives using 30 different 
languages, of which the i)rincit)al is Ewe — these may be regarded as an off- 
shoot of the Bantu j»coples. The northern half contains, ethnologically, a 
totally different population descended largely from Hamitic tribes and speak- 
ing ill all 16 languages, of which Dagomha and Tim are the most important. 
The majority of the natives are pagans, hut many profess Mohamedauisrn, 
while Christianity has, latterly, been making some progress in the coast 
di.stricts. 

Inland the country i.s hilly, rising to 3,600 feet, with streams and water- 
falls. There are long stretches of forest and' brushwood, while dry plains 
alternate with cultivable land. Maize, yams, cassada, plantains, ground- 
nuts, etc., are cultivated by the native.s ; oil palms, caoutchouc, and dye- 
woods grow in the forests ; but the main commerce is the barter trade for 
palm oil, palm kernels, coco, rubber and copra carried on with the European 
factories. There are considerable plantations of oil and coco palms, coffee, 
coco, kola, and eassada ; kapok and cotton arc also being tried as well as 
fibrous and other plants. In the Sokode andSansane-Mangu districts in the 
French sphere there are about 65,000 head of cattle ; sheep, goats, poultry 
and pigs are found, hut nowhere in large numbers ; in some districts horses 
of small size are bred. Native industries are : weaving, pottery, smith-work, 
straw-plaiting, wood-cutting, etc. There is no mining by Europeans, hut the 
natives in the Sokode and Misahdhe districts smelt iron, in which this 
Colony is very rich. Imports for 1921 amounted to 10,918,270 francs; 
expoits to 6,129,677 francs. 

There are good roads, connecting the more important centres of the 
Colony. There are thice railways connecting Lome with Aneeho (Little 
Popo) (27 miles), with Palime (74 miles), and with Atakpame (103 miles); 
Total, 204 miles, with 5 stations ind sub-stations. There are 13 post and 
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telegraph stations and 4 sub-stations, connected by telegraph and telephone 
with the Gold Coast Colony, French Dahomey, and with Europe. 

The ports of Lome and Anecho are of modern construction, capable of 
sheltering and unloading vessels of any size. 

Cameroon. — The former German'Colony of Kamerun, including the area 
of French Equatorial Africa ceded by France to Germany, was occupied 
by French and British troops in 1916. The greater portion of the territory 
has been placed under F reach administration, and a strip on the southern 
border of Nigeria under British. The total area allotted to France amounts to 
166,489 square miles, excluding the 107,270 square miles ceded to Germany 
in 1911, which is now included in French Equatorial Africa. The portion of 
Cameroon placed under the Mandate of Franco by the Treaty of Versailles 
has, by a decree of March 28, 1921, been constituted an autonomous territory 
botli administratively and financially. The seat of government is Yaounde, 
General budget for 1922 balances at 17,292 000 francs; special railway 
budget, 3,380,000 francs. Chief products are coffee, tobacco, palm oil, and 
ivory. Imports in 1921 amounted to 32,581,277 francs, and exports to 
22,498,333 francs. In 1921, 188 vessels (106 French, 35 English) entered at 
the port of Douala. The country has 213 miles of good roads, and 369 miles 
of railway. 


AMERICA. 

eUABELOUPE AND DEPENDENCIES. 

Guadeloupe, situated in the Lesser Antilles, consists of two islands 
separated by a narrow channel, called ‘Riviere Sal6c.’ That on the west 
is called Guadeloupe proper or Basse-Terre, and that to the east, Grandc- 
Tcrre,with a united area of 138,000 hectares (532 square miles), and a cir- 
cumference of 275 miles ; it has five dependencies consisting of the smaller 
islands, Marie Galante, Les Saiiites, Dcsirade, St. BarthMcmy, and St. Martin, 
the total area being 688 square miles. It is under a governor and an elected 
council, and is represented by a* senator and two deputies. Population (1922) 
229,839. Instruction (1921-22) is given in 1 lyUe with 438 pupils, a 
secondary course for girls at Pointe-a-Pitre, with 250 pupils, and 101 public 
and private elementar}’- schools. The public elementary schools have 361 
teachers and 12,386 pupils, and the private have 703 under 28 mistresses. 
The seat of government is Basse-Terre (8,318 inhabitants). Pointe-k-Pitre 
(27,679 inhabitants) has a fine harbour. Revenue and expenditure balaiicecj 
at 16,030, 780 francs for 1922, Outstanding debt, December 31, 1921, 
608,057 francs. 

Chief ])roducts are sugar, coffee, cacao, and rum. For local consumj)tion 
there are grown bananas, sweet potatoes, manioc, tobacco, Indian corn, and 
vegetables. 

In 1921, the impests were 78,989,677 francs, and the exports 74,601,693 
francs (sugar, 25,024 tons; coffee, 667 tons; rum, 9,054,063 litres; cacuo, 
704 tons ; vanilla 77,741 tons). Guadeloupe is in direct communication with* 
France by means of two steam navigation companies. A new wireless station 
at Deotrellan was opened in 1918. Within the islands traffic is carried orf'^by 
means of roads. The Bank of Guadeloupe, with a capital of 3,000,000 francs, 
and reserve funds amounting to 843,746 franca, advances loans chiefly for 

3 Q 2 
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agricultural purposes, even on the security of jewellery. The Royal Bank of 
Canada has also established a branch. There is likewise another bank, the 
J^anque do Commerce, but while this is a private institution, the Banque de 
la Guadeloupe and the Royal Bank of Canada have a semi-official character. 
Silver coin has disappeared from circulation ; nickel treasury tokens (bons) 
of 1 franc and of 50 centimes are authorised up to a total emission of 
1,000,000 francs. 

British Vice-Consul at Guadelouj)e. — J. E. Devaux. 

aUlANA. 

The colony of French Guiana, on the north-east coast of South America, 
is administered by a Governor, assisted by a Privy Council of 5 members. 
The colony has a Council-General of 16 members elected by French citizens 
resident in Guiana, and is represented in the French Parliament by one 
deputy. Area about 32,000 square miles, and ]>opulation, census of 1921, 
44,202. Cayenne, the chief town, has a population of 10,146, and the 
other 14 communes have 16,235. These figures arc exclusive of the 
population of the penal settlement of Maroni, of the lioating ])opulation of 
minors without any fixed abode, as also officials, troops, and native tribes. 
At Cayenne there arc a court of first instance, a court of a])pcal, and justices 
of the i)eace, with jurisdiction in other localities. The military force consists 
of 200 officers and men of the Colonial Infantry. Primary education is given 
gratuitously since 1889 in lay schools for the two sexes in the communes and 
many villages. There is also a college for secondary and higher primary 
education, with a department for ])rofessional edmiation and a normal course 
for teachers. There arc aPo several Congregational schools. The school 
fiopulation in 1920-21 was 2,720. The penal settlement also has 3 schools 
with 208 pupils. The budget for 1920 amounted to 7,102,587 francs, receipts 
and expenses. The country has immense forests rich in many kinds of timber. 
There is little agriculture in the colony ; only about 7,500 acres are under 
cultivation. The crops consist of rice, maize, manioc, cocoa, coffee, sugar- 
cane, indigo, tobacco, and gutta pcrcha. The most important industry is 
gold-mining (placer). Silver, iron, and phosphates are also Avorked. The 
exports consist of cocoa, phosphates, various woods, gold, rosewood essence, 
balata, and hides. The total imports in 1921 were valued at 48, 155,347 francs, 
and the exports at 23,154,604 francs. The^>o are three ports — Cayenne, 
Paint-Laiirent-du-Maroni, and Oyai)OC. Cayenne and Saint-Laurent are 
visited once a month by a cargo boat of the Compagnie General Trans> 
atlantique. There is also steamboat communication between the capital and 
the other towns and with the neighbouring coh-nies. A waterplane service 
connects St. Laurent with the cipital and inland centres. There are three 
chief and many secondary roads connecting the capital with various centres 
of population in the interior. 

Since 1885 Cayenne has liad a penal .settlement for habitual criminals and 
convicts sentenced to hard labour. On December 31, 1920, the penal 
population consisted of 3,633. 

The Bank of Guiana, under Government control, with a capital of 600,000 
francs, with statutory reserve fund amounting to 65 O 9 OOO francs, advances 
loans for agricultural and other purposes. 

MARTINIQUE. 

vThe colony is under a Governor, a General Council, and elective municipal 
councils. It is repre.sented by a senator and two deputies. Area 385 square 
miles, divided into 31 communes ; population (census 1921) 244,439. The 
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military force (1920) consists of one company of infantry and a battery of 
artillery. There is (1920) a law school (at Fort-de-France) with 70 students ; 
a lycdc for boys, with 652 pupils ; a high school for girls with 815 pupils ; 
primary schools, with 21,037 pupils (including 7 private schools); a com- 
mercial school, and a school of arts and crifts (93 pupils). Chief commercial 
towil, Fort-de-France (population, 26,399). The budget for 1920 balanced at 
16,198,602 francs. Sugar, rum, and cocoa are the chief productions, then 
come cotlec, tobacco, and cotton. There at« 15,000 hectares under the food- 
producing crops. Tobacco culture is under special regulations. There are 
15 sugar works, 126 rum distilleries, and other industrial establishments. 
In 1920 sugar to the value of 17,546,768 fjancs, rum to the value of 
89,464,153 Irancs, and cocoa to the value oT 2,181,370 francs jvere ex- 
ported. The total imports in 1920 were valued at 132,186,479 francs, and 
the exports at 128,953,479 francs. Vessels entered in 1920, 643 of 455,561 
tons; vessels clcvarecl, 649 of .542,138 tons. The islaml is visited regularly 
by the .steamers of French and American companies. For local traffic 
there are subsidised mail coaches and motor-cars ; and subsidised steamers 
ply on the coast. The colony is in telegraphic communication with the rest 
of the world by telegra]di cable.s. The Hank of Martinique at Fort-de- 
France with a capital of 3,000,000 franc.«i, and a branch of the Koyal Bank 
of Canada advances loans for agricultural and other purposes. 

ST. PIERRE AND MIQUELON. 

The largest islands of two small groups close to the south coast of Nevv- 
foundlaud. Area of St. Pierre gioup, 10 sq. miles ; population in 1921, 
3,419 ; area of Miquelon group, 83 sq. miles ; population, 499 ; total area, 
93 sq. miles; total population, 3,918. Since duly, 1921, a Governor 
organises and regulates the various branches of the public service. He is 
assisted by a consultative council of administration and municipal councils. 
Chief town, St. Pierre. Primary instruction is free. There are 2 public 
schools for boys, and 3 for girls, with (in all) 27 teachers and 618 pupils. 
There are, besides, infant schools, ‘ salles d’asile,' frequented by 116 
children. There are a private boarding school and four private schools with 
434 pupils. 

The islands, being mostly Ijarren rock, are unsuited for agriculture. The 
chief industry i.«i cocl-fishing. Imports in 1921, 22,988,803 francs; exports, 
19,690,756 francs. The imports comprise textiles, salt, wines, foodstuifs, 
meat ; and the exports, cod, dried and fresh, and fish products. St. Pierre 
is in regular steam communication with North Sydney and Halifax ; and 
is connected by telegra})h cable with Europe and the American continent. 
Local budget for 1922, 2,073,703 francs. Expenditure of France (budget 
1921), 208,748 francs. 

Acting British Consul , — Fred H. White. 

Books Concerning French America. 

Annnaire de la Guyaiie Fraii^aise. Cayenne. Annual. 

Annuaire de la Guadt^oupe et Ddpendanccs. Basse-Terre. 

Annuaire de la Martinique. Fort-de-France. 

Annnaire des lies St. Pierre et Miquelon. St. Pierre. 

St. Pierre and Miquelon. (Foreiifn 0.8<;e Handbook.s.) London, 1920. 

BrQus»eou{Qi.), Lcs Ricliesscs de la Guyane Frangaise. Paris, 1901. 

Coudrtau{Yi. A.), Dix ans do Guyane. Paris, 1892.— Chez nos Indiens : Quatre ans^ans 
la Guyane Francaiso. Pari.s. 1893. 

Devez (G.), La Guyane Fran(;alsc. 

Vumoret (M.), Au Pays du Sucre (la Martlniqi^). Paris, 1902. 
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Garand (L.), Trois ans h la Martinique. Paris, 1892. 

Guet (M. J.), Orlgines de la Martinique (1625-1720), Vannes, 1893. 

Hftlprtn (A.), Mont Pel6e and the Tragedy of Martinique. London, 1902.— The Tower 
of Pel6e. Philadelphia, 1904. 

ffes$ (J.), A lT)o dll diable. Paris, 1898., 

Lacroix (A.), La Montngne Peloe et ses Erupt! oils, Paris, 1904. 

Lev>i^sevr, La France, vol. II. Paris, 1893.^ 

Maurel (B.), Ilisioire de la Oiiyane Franeaise. Paris, 1902 
Mimandf For(|,at.s et ProscriLs. fin Guiana. J Paris, 1897 
Minmer (C.), 8oiivenirs de la Martinique. Paris, 1890. 

Mouet (U.), La Martinique. Paris, 1892. 

Stoddard (0. A.), Cruising among the Caribbee.s. London, 189C. 

Viala, Les Trois Quyancs. Montpellier, 1893. 


AUSTRALASIA AND OCEANIA. 

NEW CALEDONIA AND DEPENDENCIES. 

New Caledonia h administered liy a Governor assisted by a Privy 
Council consisting of tlie Secretary-General, the Procurcur-CidneraJ (the liead 
of the Judicial administration), the Superior Commandant of the Troops, 
the head of the Department of Domains and Colonisation, and two notables 
of the colony appointed by the President of the Republic. The colony has 
also an elective (.'oiincil -General. Noumea, tlie capital, lias a municipality ; 
other centres of population are locally administered by municipal commissions. 
The colony contains a ])ciial settlement at Non Island. Since 1896, liowevcr, 
no convicts have been sent thither, and the convict element in the population 
is quickly decreasing. 

The island is situated between the 20“ P and 22“ 2G' [parallels south lati- 
tude, and 161“ 30' and 144“ 40' east longitude. It has a total length exceed- 
ing 248 miles and an average breadth of 31 miles. Area, sijuare miles. 

According to the census of March 5, 1911, the population was 50,608, of 
whom 13,138 were free, 6,671 of convict origin, and 28,075 Melanesians 
and Polynesians. On January 1, 1921, the population of convict origin 
totalled 2,310. Noumea had (1921) 10,053 inhabitants, of whom 6,502 
were free. The immigrants from France are not numerous. Other immi- 
gi-ants (July 1, 1921) were 2,098 Javanese, 1,032 Tonkinese, 67 Indians, 
and 378 islanders from the New Hebrides. Primary instruction is provided in 
public and also in private elementary schools, the latter being assisted by 
the municipalities. In 1919 there were 60 public and private primary 
schools with 2,591 pupils (1,252 being girls), and 70 native schools with 
2,408 pupils. In Nouni<5a the * College La Peronse’ gives clas.sical tuition 
to 120 jiupils and professional instruction (iron and wood) to 80 pupils. 
Local budget for 1921, receipts and expenses, 18,359,125 francs. In 
1921 the military force consisted of 400 Europeans. Of the total area 
more than half is mountainous or not cultivable; about 1,600 square 
miles is pasture l^nd ; about the same area is cultivated or cultivable ; 
and about 600 square miles contain forest w^hich is being worked. The 
land is divided into 3 domains : that of thd state (in which gratuitous 
concessions may be made) ; that of the penal establishment (about 400 
square miles) ; and that of the native reserve. The chief agiicultural 
products are coffee, copra, cotton, manioc (cassava), maize, tobacco, bananas, 
pint.-applcs. There are 200,000 cattle and about 25,000 sheep. Local in- 
dustries are developing ; there are a grain storage and cleaning dop6t, 
meat preserving works, barking mills for coffee and cotton, and two blast 
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furnaces melting nickel ore. A hydro-electric factory is in course of 
construction. About 179,563 hectares of mining land are owned, and 90,722 
hectares have bteu granted for prospecting. In 1921 the minei'al ex]>ort 
comprised chrome ‘‘re, 29,458 tons, and manganese, 3,574 tons. The value 
of the mineral export was 5,527,160 francs. The blast furnaces produced 
4,486 tons of nickel valued at 5,819*300 francs. The imports in 1921 were 
valued at 48,565,525 francs, and the exports at 26,676,379 francs. The 
injports comprise wine, coal, flour, rice; the exports, minerals, cofleo, copra, 
rubber, guano (4,998 tons in 1921), and prf.servtd meats. In 1921, 89 vessels 
of 97,386 tons entered and 98 of 97,524 tons desired at the ports of New 
Caledonia. Of tlioso whicli entered, 50 (41,749 tons) were FVench and 17 
(17,085 tons) were British. Noumea is connected three times monthly with 
Sydney in Now South Wales by regular steamers sailing monthly,* and by 
other vessels sailing irregularly. There is a mail service by steamer along 
the coast. There is a nai row-gauge railway (single line) from Noumea to 
Paita, about 25 miles long. Too pio])os«'d extension to Hourail, 105 miles 
from Noumea has, however, been postponed. There is a daily motor road 
service for })a.ssengers from Noumea to Boiirail, but most of the roads are only 
suitable for horseback transport. There are 987 miles of telegraph line and 
530 of telephone line. 

Dependencies of New Caledonia are : 

1. The Isle of Pines, 30 miles to the south-east, with an area of 58 square 
miles and a population of about 600. 

2. The Wallis Archipelago, north-east of Fiji, with an area of 40 square 
miles and about 4,500 inhabitants. The islands were placed under the 
French protectorate in 1887. There is a French Resident, and the archipelago 
is in regular communication with Noumea. 

3. The Loyalty Islands, 60 miles east of Now Caledonia, consisting of 3 
large islands, Mare, Lifou, anil Uvea, and many sniiill islamis with a total 
area of about 800 square miles. The chief culture in the islands is that of 
coconuts ; the chief export, copra and rubber. 

4. The Huon Islands, 170 miles north-west of New Caledonia, a most 
barren group. 

6. Futuna and Alofi, south of the Wallis Islands, with about 1,500 
inhabitants, were annexed by Fiance in 1888. 

The New Hebrides, in accordance with the Anglo-French convention of 
February (ratified in October), 1906, are jointly administered by the 
High Commissioners of His Britannic Majesty and the French Republic 
In 1914 an Anglo-French conference was appointed to devise means of 
remedying the defects of the coudominium. There are French and English 
courts, and a mixed court with a judge foreign to both nations. Maize, coffee, 
vanilla, coconut trees are grown. In some places suljdiur is abundant. 

British Consul at Noumea. — Mr. Dunlop. 

FRENCH ESTABLISHMENTS IN OCEANIA. 

These, scattered over a wide area in the Eastern Pacifle, are ad- 
ministered by a goA^ernor with an Administrative Council consisting of 
certain officials, the maire of Papeete, and the President." of the Chambers 
of Commerce and Agriculture. The establishments consist of the Society 
Islands, the most important of which are Tahiti and Moorea, the former 
with an area of about 600 square miles and 11,746 inhabi tarns, the Ijjtter 
with an area of 50 square miles and 1,826 inhabitants ; the principal pro- 
duct is phosphate (annual production, 80,000 metric tons). Othergroups are 
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the Marquesas Islands, with a total area of 480 square miles and 2,300 
inhabitants, the two largest islands being Nukahivaand llivaoa ; thoTuamotu 
group, consisting of two parallel ranges of islands from King George’s Island 
on tlie north to Gloucester Island on the south, their total population being 
3,715 ; the Leeward Islands (lies sous le Vent), of which the more important 
are Hiiahiiie (pop. 1,283), Kaiatea and ^’’aliaa (pop. 4,307), and Bora-Bora- 
Maupiti (i)op. 1,330) ; the Gambier, Tubuai, ami Eapa Islands; the Gambier 
group (of wliich Mangareva is the^principal) having six square miles of area 
and 1,512 inhabitants ; the Tubuai (or southern) Islands, of which Rurutu 
is the largest, Raivavae (or Vavitu), Rimatara, and, far to the south, 
Rapa, having together an area of 115 square miles and about 2,956 inhabi 
tants ; Makatca, 623 inhabitants : Island of Maiao, 53 inhabitants. The 
total area of the Establishments is estimated at 1,520 square miles, and 
their t)opulation on July 1, 1921, at 31,655, of \vhom 25,569 were natives. 
There were 28,225 French, 2,687 other Europeans, and 743 Chinese. In 
1903 it was decreed that separate islands or groups should no longer be 
regarded as distinct Establishments, but that all should be united to form 
a homogeneous colony. Local budget 1921, 5,980,000 francs. 

The most important of the islands is Tahiti, whose chief town is Papeete 
with 4,601 inhabitants, of wboiu 2,126 are French. A higher primary school, 
with a normal school, has been established at Papeete, and there are 6 primary 
schools, each with about 100 pupils, in various islands, besides 4 Catholic 
and 2 Protestant mission schools. Pearls and mother-o’-pearl are important 
products. The island is mountainous and picturesque with a fertile coast- 
laud bearing coconut, banana, and orange trees, sugar-cane, vanilla, and 
other tropical fruits, besides vegetables grown in temperate climates. Cotton, 
colfee, and tobacco are now little cultivated. The chief industries are tlie 
preparation of copra, sugar, and rum. V^aluo of imports (1921) 563,290/., 
exports, 600,000/. The chief imports are tissues, wheat, flour, metal work. 
The chief exports are co])ra (368,830/. in 1921), niother-oLpearl, vanilla, 
coconuts and oranges. In 1921, vessels of 165,148 tons entered, and 161,936 
tons cleared. The New Zealand company (with a French subvention) has 
a monthly service connecting San Francisco, New Z«'aland and Australia 
with Papeete, the Tuamotu Islands, the Marquezas, and the Leeward Islands. 
The shipping between the islands is carried on by sailing boats. 

British Consul at Tahiti, — W. J. Williams. 


Books of Reference on New Caledonia and French Oceania. 

Journal Offlciel des Etaljlissernents Fran^ais de TOc^anie, and Supplement containing 
Statistics ol Commerce and Navigation, Papeete. 

Fi*ani*ft and England in the New Hebrides. The Anglo-French Condominium. Mel- 
bourne, 1914. 

iJernarti (Augustin), L’Archipol de la Nouvelle Oal^donie. Paris, 1895. 

Blanc (Mgr.), Les lies Walli^i. Pari.«;, 1912. 

Bonrgf (G ), bes N uivelles Ili^bndcs, 1606-1906. Paris, 1900. 

Caillot. Hist ‘ire de la Polyn6sie orientnle. 2 vols. Paris, 1912. 
run (George) Tahiti. London, 1921. 

€<>ini>ion (II. II.), New Caledonia and the Isle of Pines, in the Geographical Journal 
for Febmarv, 1917. 

Conrt*'t Nos Etabli.ssernents en Oc^anie. Paris, 1920. >. 

Dettchanel (F ), La Politique Frangaiso en Oceanic. Paris, 1884. 

OrijiTnh (Q,), in an Unknown Prison Land. London, 1901 
' Hall (1). B. land O<t6orn»' (Lord A.), South Sea Surf. London, 1900. 

Hort (I).), Tahiti, the Garden of the Pacific. London, 1895. 

HupHcnin (Paul), Raiatea la Sacree. In Vol. XIV. of the Bulletin de la SociiU 
NeuJiidteloUe de iUographif Vol xiv., 1902. Neuch&tel. 

Jeanneney (A.), La Nouvelle OaUdonIe agricole. Paris, 1894. 

licp‘and {yi. A.), Au Pays des Canaques. La Nouvelle CalMonie en 1890, 8. Paris, 1898. 
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Lemire (0.), La Colonisation en Nouvelle Cal^donie. Noumea, 1893. — L’Oc^nie 
FranQaise. Paris. 1004. 

Martn (A.), An loin : Souvenirs dos Ilc.s Marquises. Paris, 1891. 

MacQuarrie (Hector), Tahiti Days. Loudon, 1921. 

SaZtrf«(P. A. de), Marins ot Missiouaircs: Conqu^te de la Nouvelle Cal6doiiie, 1843-1858. 
Paris, 1802. 

SaviLsin (Frit/), Authropologie der Ncu-Caledonier uud Lovalty-Insulancr. Berlin, 
1922. 

Tolna CComie R. F. de), Che/ lea Cannihalea (New Hebrides, &c.). Paris, 1003. 
VaUet(D.), La Ooloni.sation Franqaise eu Nouvelle-CalMonie, Paris, 1920. 


GERMANY. 

(Deutsches Retch.) 

On November 9, 1918, the abdication of the German Emperor was 
aiiiioiinccd, and from that date Germany became a Republic. 

(For the constitution of the Empire and its rulers, see The Statesman’s 
Year-Book for 1918, pp. 881-884.) 

Constitution and Oovernment. 

The Council of People’s Commissioners in Berlin took over the Govern- 
ment of the country ; the reigning jninces of the Federal States were either 
deposed or abdicated, the existing Imperial Parliament was declared dis- 
solved, and arrangements were made for summoning a National Assembly. 
The elections for the body (for which all Germans, men and women, over 
20 years of age voted) were held in January, 1919, and resulted, on the 
basis of proportional representation, in the return of the following parties : — 
Majority Socialists, 1G5 ; Centre (Catholic) Party, 90; Democrats, 75; 
Conservatives, 42 ; Independent Socialists, 22 ; German People's Party, 22 ; 
and minor partie.s, 7 ; total, 423. The National Assembly was summoned to 
meet at Weimar on February 6, and on February 11, 1919, it elected the first 
President of the Republic. 

President of die German Republic. — Friedrich Eberts born February 4, 1871. 
Holds office until June 30, 19S^. 

The President receives a salary of 1,200,000 marks per annum, and an 
allowance of 1,200,000 marks. Future Presidents will be elected by the direct 
vote of all citizens, male and female, over 20 years of age. The election 
must be held either on Sunday or on a day of public rest. 

On November 22, 1922, the following Cabinet was appointed : — 

Chancellor. — Dr. Cuno. 

Vice-Chancellor and Minister of Justice. — Dr. Ilcinzc (German People’s 
Party). 

Minister for Foreign A ffairs. — Herr von Rosenberg. 

Minister for Home Affairs. — Dr. Oeser (Democrat). 

Minister of Finance. — Dr. Andr^^as Hermes (Centre). 

Minister of Defence. — Dr. Otto Gessler (Democrat). 

Minister of Economics.— Dv. Becker {OmxiwMi People’s Party). 

Minister of Labour. -^Dr. Heinrich (Centre). 

Minister of Food and of Agriculture. — Dr. Miilkr. 

Minister of PosU.—ll^txx Sting I . 

Minister of Transport. — Wilhelm Grocncr. 
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The Constitution of the Republic was adopted on July 31, 1919, by the 
National Assembly at Weimar, and promulgated on August 11, 1919. 
It declares that the new Commonwealth is a Republic and that the power of 
the State is derived from the people. The colours of tha Republic are 
black, red and gold. The Constitution provides for Central and State 
Legislative organs ; makes foreign relations,^ defence, customs duties, taxa- 
tion and railway services matters for the central authority ; lays it down 
that every component State in the Federation must have a Republican Con- 
stitution, with a universal, equal, direct, and secret franchise of male and 
female voters on the proportional system. An Imperial Council {Rtichsrat) 
is to be formed for the representation of the component States {Lander). 
All Bills {Goscizesvorlagen) before they are introduced into the Reichstag 
require the assent of the Reichsrat. The principle of the Referendum is 
provided for in the Constitution. The Constitution Inrther declares all 
Germans equal before the law, and abolishes all privileges or disadvantages 
of birth, class, or creed. Freedom of speech and of the I'ress is guaranteed ; 
so is the right of meeting. Members of the Legislature of the Republic {Jitnehs- 
fag) are to be elected by universal, equal, direct and secret votes of male 
and female voters, on the proportional .system. The IJeichstag is to be elected 
for 4 years. The President of the Re{)ublic is elected by the whole German 
people for a period of 7 years. Declarations of war and conclusions of peace 
are made by a law of the Republic. The Cabinet appointed by the President 
UMist enjoy the confidence of the Reichstag. 

,i^he Reichsrat consists of 66 members (Prussia 26, Bavaria 10, Saxony 7, 
WlJrttemberg 4, Baden 3, and the other States 16). 

The Reichstag, in accordance with the elections on June 6, 1920, 
February 20, 1921, and November 19, 1922, is composed as follows; Social- 
ists, 173; Centre Party, 68; German National People’s Party, 67 ; Gorman 
People’s Pai ty, 66 ; German Democratic Paity, 39 ; Bavarian People’s 
Party, 20 ; Communists, 15 ; and minor parties, 11 ; total, 459. 

The actual votes cast for the larger parties were Socialists, 11,151,600 
(39*5 per cent, of total) ; Centre Party, 3,844,648 (13 6 per cent.) ; German 
National People’s Party, 4,248,986 (15*1 percent.) ; German People’s Party, 
3,919,523 (13 9 per cent) ; German Democratic Party, 2,333,736 (8*3 per 
cent); Bavarian People’s Party, 1,173,344 (4*2 per cent.); and minor 
parties, 1,524,365 (5 '4 per cent.) ; total, 28,196,202. 


Area and Population. 

I. Pkoohess and Present Conditions. 

The following table gives the area and population of the present States 
{Ldndtr) of Germany as on June 30, 1922, in the order of their magnitude, 
embodying the returns of the census of October 8, 1919 : — 


States of the Empire 

Area 

English 
sq. miles 

Population Oct. 8, 1919 

Male 1 Female ; ^ Total 

Pop. 
per sq. 
mile 1919 

Prussia^ 

113,746 

17,538,419 

19.157,732 36,696,151 

323 

Bavaria (with Cohur^r) 

1 29,506 

1 7,532 

3,394,270 

3,746,063 j 7,140,333 
1,323,629 i 2,518,773 

242 

WUrttemberg 

1,195,144 

384 

Bahen . 

i 5,819 

1,051,405 

1,157,098 2,208,603 

397 


1 Including the Sanr. 
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States of the Empire 

Area 

English 

Population Oct. 8 

1919 

Pop. per 
sq. mile 


sq. miles 

— — 

■ 


1919 


Male 

Female 

Total 

Saxony 

5,789 

2,168,065 

2,495,233 

4,663,298 

805 

Mecklcnburg-Scliw. 

5,068 

317,400 

339,930 

657,330 

130 

Th uringia ' . 

4,542 

712,474 

. 795,551 

1,508,025 

332 

Hesse . 

2,968 

616,521 

674,467 

1,290,988 

435 

Oldenburg . 

2,482 

250,623 

267,142 

517,765 

209 

Brunswick . 

1,418 

226,400 

254,199 

480,599 

338 

Mecklcnlmrg-Str. . 

1,131 

51,170 

55,224 

106,394 

. 94 

Anhalt 

888 

157,710 

173,548 

331,258 

374 

Lippe . 

469 

71,117 

83,201 

154,318 

329 

Waldeck 

401 

26,760 

29,230 

55,999 

137 

Schaumburg-Li[)])e. 

130 

1 22.148 

24,209 

46,257 

354 

Hamburg 

168 

493,260 

557,099 

1,050,359 

6,564 

Lilbeck 

115 

57,539 

1 63,029 j 

120,508 

1,048 

Bremen 

99 

148,466 

162,800 1 

311,266 

3,143 

Total 

182,271 

28,498,891 

31,359,393 

1 59,858,284 

328 


» See page 1012. 


According to the Treaty of Versailles (June 28, 1919) Germany has agreed 
to the following teiritorial rearrangements : — (1) Alsace-Lorraine has been 
ce<led to France, (2) the greater part ol the Province of West Prussia has 
been ceded to Poland, (3) a part of Eastern Silesia and of East Prussia 
likewise to Poland, (4) a portion of Upper Silesia to Czechoslovakia, (5) 
Memel to the Allies, (6) Danzig to the Allies, (7) Kupen and Malinedy to 
Belgium. 

Provision is mnde in the Treaty to settle the ultimate fate of the following 
areas \)y (1) The Saar Basin (after 16 years), (2) Schleswig (in two 

zones), (3) districts in Southern East Prussia, in West Prussia and in 
Upper Silesia. Results of the plebiscites . — Schleswig (March, 1920), 
northeiu zone for Denmaik, #soutlicrn zone for Germany; East and West 
Prussia (July, 1920) for Germany ; Upper Silesia (March, 1921) for Germany. 
Despite the decision in Upper Silesia, 1,240 square miles, with a population 
of 891,669, were transferred to Poland. 

An estimate of the actual areas and populations lost to pre-war Germany 
has been made as follows: — Alsace-Lorraine, 6,606 square miles, population 
1,874,014 ; ceded to Belgium, 399 square miles, population 60,003 ; coded 
to Poland, 17,806 square miles, population 3,863,423 ; Memel, 1,025 square 
miles, population 141,238 ; Danzig, 738 square miles, population 330,630 ; 
ceded to Denmark, 1,541 square miles, population 166,348 ; ceded to Czecho- 
slovakia, 110 square miles, population 45,396; total 27,224 square miles, 
population 6,471,052. 

The Saar Basinf which will be ydaced under the government of the 
League of Nations, has an area of 742 square miles and a population of 
652,818. The area of the occupied territory is about 12,338 square miles, 
containing about 7 million inhabitants. 

The population of the German Empire (without Heligoland) was 
24,831,396 in 1816, and 31,589,547 in 1837, showing an average 
annual increase of nearly 1*3 per cent. The following table shows 
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the actual increase in population at various periods, with the annual rate of 
increase per cent. The small increase in 1867-71 is explained by the inter- 
vention of the war with France. 


Year 

Increase 

Annual Bate 

Year 

1 Increase j 

Annual Rate 



per cent. 



per cent. 

1807 ' 

3,220,083 ' 

0*93 

1890 

2,572,766 

1*07 

1871 

970,171 

0-60 

1895 

2,851,431 

1*12 

1875 

1,668,568 

1*0 I 

1 1900 

4,087,277 

1*51 

1880 

2,506.701 

1 ri4 i 

; 1905 1 

4,274,311 

1-46 

1885 

1,621,643 

0*70 1 

1 1910 I 

4,284,504 

1*36 


1 Since 1858. 


II. Movement of the Poputation. 


The following table shows the movement of the population of the 
old Empire during three years : — 


Year ’ 

Marriages 

Total 

Births 

Stillborn | Illegitimate 

Total i 

, Beaths 

8urpln.s of 
Births 


844,339 

1,299,404 

, 38,904 

145,303 

1,017.284 

+ 282,120 

1920 j 

894,978 

: 1,651,593 

52,306 : 

188,050 , 

985,235 

+ 666,3.58 

19212 

729,809 

1 1,606,072 i 

1 i 

1 — — 

911,419 

+ 694,653 


1 Bxclusive of Alsace-Lorraine and moat of that portion of Posen ceJed to Poland. 

• Exclusive of the Saar, Mcckleuburg-StrelitT:, and the eastern portion of Upper Silesi.-. 


Of the children born in 1920, 856,515 were boys, and 795,078 girls ; 
in 1919, 676,091 were boys and 623,313 girls. 

The number of divorces in Germany was in 1920, 36,542, being 59*1 per 
100,000 inhabitants ; in 1919, 22,022 or S5'0. 

The following table shows the annual number of German emigrants for 
six years : — 






1 

Destination 


Year 



Tot4ll 

European 

Countries 

United 

States 

Brazil 

Other 

American 

Countries 

lOlG . 




32G i 


291 


.35 

1917 . 



‘ 1 

! 9 i 

— 

0 

— 

3 

1918 . 




: — 

1 — 

— i 


— 

1919 . 




1 3,144 i 

— 

213 ; 

— 

2,931 

19*20 . 




i 8,458 1 

11 

' 1,429 

131 

6,897 

1921 . 




23,060 

7702 

9,080 

6,872 

6,838 


^ To Great Bntain. - OS to Great Britain. 


III. PRiNcrPAL Towns. 

German towns are officially distinguished as large towns (with 100,000 
inhabitants and upwards) ; medium towns (20,000-100,000 inhabitants) ; 
small towns (5,000-20,000 inhabitants), and country towns 2,000-6,000 in- 
habitants). In 1905, only 1 town had over 1,000,000 inhabitants ; 10 others 
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over 250,000 ; 30 others over 100,000 ; 43 between 60,000 and 100,000 ; and 
137 between 20,000 and 50,000. According to tlie results of the census 
of Octobers, 1919, the population of the princij»al tow-ns at that date was : — 




Bop. 



Bop. 

To^wn 

State 

(8 Oct., 

Town 

State 

(8 Oct., 



1919) 



1919) 

Greater Berlin^ 

Prussia . 

3,803,770 

Oborhaiisen . 

Prussia . 

98,677 

Hamburg 

Hamburg 

985,779 

Hagen . 

» y • 

92,862 

Munich 

Bavaria . 

630,711 

Bonn 

> » 

91,410 

Leipzig 

Saxony . 

604,380 

Darmstadt . 

Hesse 

82,367 

Dresden 


587,748 

Gbrlitz 

Prussia . 

. 80,332 

Cologne 

Prussia . 

633,904 

Wiirzburg 

Bavaria 

80,571 

Breslau . 


628,260 

Freiburg 

Itiden . 

87,946 

Frankfoit-on* 



Ludwigshafen- 



Main . 

»> 

433,002 

on-Rhiiic . 

Bavaria . 

90,721 

Diisscldorf . 

j > 

407,338 

Bielefeld 

Ib’ussia . 

79,049 

Nurhberg 

Bavaria . 

3.53,298 

OtTonbach 

1 I csso 

75,380 

Hannover 

Prussia . 

392,805 

Zwickau 

Saxony . 

69,695 

Essen . 

»> 

439,257 

Rcnuscheid . 

Ib'ussia 

72,568 

Chemnitz 

Sar.ony . 

303,775 

Pforzheim 

Badou . 

73,839 

Stuttgart 

Wiirttem- 


Frankfort- on - 




berg . 

309,197 

Oder . 

Prussia . 

65,055 

Magdeburg . 

Prussia . 

285,856 

Bcuthen 

> 1 • 

53,238 

Bremen 

P)remcn . 

' 269,806 

Harburg 

y f 

65,933 

Kdnigsborg . 

Prussia . 

260,895 

Gleiwitz 

i ) ' 

69,028 

Stettin . 

» J 

232,726 

Liegnitz 

> » • 

70,337 

Duisburg 

> > 

214,302 

Fiirth . 

Bavaria . 

68,162 

Dortmund . 

> 1 

295,026 

MunchenGlad* 



Kiel . 

Baden . 

205,330 

bach . 

Prussia . 

1 106,738 

Mannheim . 

229,576 

Osnabriick . 

Meckl.- 

! 85,017 

Halle-on -Saale j 

Prussia . : 

182,326 

Rostock 


Alton a . . ! 

1 

J ) ’ 

168,729 

1 

Sch. . 

68,823 

Elberfeld . 1 

y y • 

157,218 

Potsdam . i 

Prussia . 

59,469 

Gelsenkirchen I 

yy • 

168,557 

Flensburg 

} > • 

60,941 

Barmen 

yy 

166,326 

Klbing . 

> 5 • 

67,127 

Aachen . 


*145,748 

Dessau . 

Anhalt . 

57,658 

Cassel . 

n 

162,391 

, Coblenz 

Prussia . 

56,676 

Brunswick 

Brunswick 

139,539 

' Ulin . 

W ill ttem- 


Bochum 

Prussia . 

142,760 


ber§ . 

56,020 

Karlsruhe 

Baden 

135,952 

Kaiser-slautern 

Bavana . 

55,707 

Crefeld . 

Prussia . 

125,201 

Bn or 

Prussia . 

88,668 

Plaucn , 

Saxony . 

104,918 

Gera 

Thuringia 

73,660 

Mulheim-on- 



Herne 

Prussia . 

64,118 

Ruhr 

Prussia . 

128,205 Heidelberg 

Baden . 

69,806 

Erfurt . 

I » • 

129,646 Recklinghausen 

Prussia . 

60,626 

Mainz , 

Hesse 

107,930 Hildesheim 

yy • 

53,499 

Wiesbaden . 

Prussia . 

97,566 

Trier . 

Prussia . 

53,248 

Saarbriicken . | 

» » 

105,0892 

Rustriiigen . 

Oldenburg 

53,135 

Augsburg 

Bavaria . 

154,556 

Brandenburg 



Hamborn 

Prussia . 

110,102 

a/li 

Prussia . 

52,97^ 

Liibeck 

Liibeck . 

113,746 

Regensburg . 

Bavaria . 

[ 52,610 

Munster 

Prussia . 

100,452 


0 

! ^ 


1 Area of Greater Berlin, 24 sq. miles. 2 on Dec. 1, 1910. 
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fieligion. 

The Constitution provides for entire liberty of conscience and for complete 
social e(|iiality among all religious denominations. There is no State Church. 

There are 5 Roman Catholic archbishoprics, 14 sullragan bishoprics, and 
6 bislioprics immediately subject to Rome ; there are 3 apostolic vicariates. 
The ‘ Old Catholics ’ have a bishop at Bonn. 

The following are the results of three religious censuses ; — 


Creed 

1 

1900 

Per Ct. 
of Pop. 

1905 

Per Ct. 
of Pop. 

1910 

I Per Ct. 

1 of Pop. 

! 

Protestants . j 

35,231,104 

62-5 

37,646,852 

62T ' 

39,991,421 

61*6 

Catholics . 

20,327,913 

36 T 

22,109,644 

36-5 

i 23,821,453 

36*7 

Other Christians 

203,793 

0-4 

259,717 

0-4 

283,946 

i 0*4 

Jews 

586,833 

1 1-0 

607,862 

i 1*0 

615,021 

: 1*0 

Others and un- 


1 


! 


1 

classified 

17,535 

! 0*03 

1 

17,203 

’ 0*03 

i 214,152 

. 0*3 


Roman Catholics in 1905 were in the majority in Alsace-Lorraine, Bavaria, 
and Baden ; and formed more than 20 per cent, of the po})ulation in Olden- 
burg, Wiiittemberg, Hesse, and Prussia. 


Instruction. 

Education is genei'al and compulsory throughout Germany. The laws of 
Prussia, which provide for the establishment of elementary schools ( Volks- 
schiden), supported from the local rates, in every town and village, and compel 
all parents to vsend their childi en to these or other schools, have been adopted, 
with slight modifications, in all the States of the Republic. The school age is 
from six to fourteen. 

According to a school census taken in 1911 there were in that year 61,667 
public elementary schools in Germany with 148,217 male and 39,268 female 
teachers, and 10,309,949 pupils (5,157,446 boys and 5,152,503 girls). 

There were also, in 1911, 480 private schools with 11,894 boys and 
14,257 girls who received instruction similar to that given in the Public 
Elementary Schools. 

The system of secondary education is practically homogentous. Above 
the elementary schools rank the middle schools of the towns, the Bilrf/er- 
scfndrn and IJokcre BUrgrrschulcriy wdiich tit their pupils for business life. 
Children of the working classes may continue their education at the 
Forthildungs'i^chulcn or continuation schools, which are open in the evening 
or other convenient time. The Gymnasien are the most fully developed 
classical schools, preparing pupils in a nine years’ course for the universities 
and the learned professions. The Progymnasien diflbr Irom these only in not 
having the Idghcst classes. In the Kcalgyvimfsicriy Latin, but not Greek, is 
taught, and what are usually termed * modern subjects ’ have more time 
devoted to them. Ucalprogymnasien have a similar course, but have no class 
corresponding to the highest class in the preceding. In the Oberrealschulcn 
and Pealschulen Latin is wholly displaced in favour oC modern languages. 
The teachers in German schools are required to hold a Government certificate, 
aiud to have undergone a year’s training and probation. For girls there 
are Ilohcre Tochterschulcn Lyceen, Oberlyceen and special Studie'fianstalten 
whi(;th prepare for the univei-sities. Besides these there are numerous 
OewerbischuUn or technical schools, Polytechnica, normal schools, seminaries, 
and the universities. 
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In 1911 (the latest available figures) the number of secondary schools 
was as follows : — For boys, Gymnasia, 524, with 9,769 teachers and 160,237 
pupils; Realgymnasia, 223, with 3,708 teachers and 70,357 pupils; 
Oberrealschulen, 167, with 3,473 teachers and 76,832 pupils ; Progymnasia, 
81, with 570 teachers and 9,509 pupils ; Pro- Realgymnasia, 63, with 384 
teachers and 7,252 pupils ; Realschulen, 411, with 4,265 teachers and 89,968 
pupils. For girls. Gymnasia, 39, with 1,039 teachers and 22,137 pupils ; 
High schools, 789, with 11,359 teachers and 212,3*24 pupils. 

There are 10 fully equipped Technical High Schools, with the power of 
granting degrees. They are all aided by the States to which they respectively 
belong. The statistics for 1921 and 1921-22 were as follows : — 


Schools 

Teaching 

Staff 

1 (1921) 

Students 

(1921-22) 

i Schools 

j 

Teacliing 

Stair 

(1021) 

Students 

(1921-22) 

Berlin 

. ' 377 

4,3'8 

Stuttgart 

132 

2.092 

Munich 

. : 1S3 

4,419 

: Aachen . 

152 

i 1,442 

Darmstadt 

156 

2,055 

' Brunswick 

104 

1.187 

Karlsruiie 
Hanover . 
Dresden . 

145 

131 

175 

1,766 

3,003 

2,76S 

i Breslau . 

88 

1,088 

Total 

1,643 

I 25,108 


There are, besides, 3 Veterinary College.^ (942 students in 1921), 3 Agri- 
cultural Colleges (2,907 students in 1921), 3 Afforestation Academies (335 
students in 1921), 2 Mining Academies (898 students), 5 Commercial High 
Schools (3,320 students), 1 High School for Economic Science (100 students), 

I Academy for Municipal Administration (133 students), 1 Aradcmy for 
Practical Medicine (161 students), 16 Schools of Art (2,839 students), and 

II Colleges of Music (4,544 students). 

There are 23 universities in the German Empire, besides the Lyceums, 
at Braunsberg (56 students in 1921), Bamberg (85 students in 1921), 
Dillingeii (144 students in 1921), Eichstatt (98 students in 1921), Freising 
(164 students in 1921), Passau (105 students in 1921), and Regensburg 
(231 students in 1921), which have only faculties of theology (Roman 
Catholic) and philosophy. 

The following table gives the date of foundation, the number of teachers 
and students for 1921 and 192f-22 : — 






Students 

(1921-22) 





« d» 


oT 

© ^ 

>» 

■ca 

.H'3 o' 


Universities 

o ao 

* 2 

|i 

M! t~t 

V3 V 

to 

o 

'o 

A 

H 

I o 

05 C . 

•r ® « 

s 

p. 

Medicin 

and 

Dentisti 

i 

o 

3 

Pk 

«l 3 ^ 

Sta <0 

Total 

Berlin (1810) . 

556 

841 

6,840 

2,810 

1,466 

1,525 

742 

12,724 

Bonn (1786-1818). 

*222 

573 

786 

1,029 

355 

1,314 

342 

4,899 

Breslau (1506-1811) 

,219 

409 

1,289 

1,099 

272 

732 

206 

4,007 

Cologne (1388-1919) 

129 

— 

8,223 

376 

371 

141 


4,111 

Erlangen (1743) . 

98 

225 

365 

44M 

371 » 

.825 ; 



1,725 

Frankfort (1914) . 1 

229 

— 

2,644 

703 j 

495 

525 1 



4.867 

Freil>urg(1457) . 

198 

259 1 

1,031 

906 1 

384 

891 

107 

3,133 

Giessen (1607) . | 

i 11^ 

73 

478 

318 1 

153 

549 

339 

1,910 

Gdttingen(U37) . , 

194 

183 

831 

654 1 

406 

1,21.3 

68 

^,S45 

Greifswald (1456) . i 

115 

109 ! 

415 

392 i 

184 

142 


1,242 


* Including the students of political economy. 
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Uiiivorsilies 

Professors and 
Teachers (1921) 

Professors and 
Teachers (1922) 

Students (1921-22) 

so 

o 

*0 

O) 

H 

Juris- 

prudence, 

(tC. 

Medicine 

and 

Dentistry 

Philosophy 

Mathematics 
and Natural 
Science, &c. 

Total 

Tfrillef] 694-1817) . 

202 

242 

837 

552 

267 

1,099 

114 

3,111 

Hamburg (1919) , 

240 

— 

1,668 

635 

793 

564 


3,660 

IleidclbnrK (1386). 

194 

133 

921 

638 

411 

321 

— 

2,424 

Jeim (1557) . 

148 

61 

855 

573 

234 

711 

128 

2,562 

Kiel (16051 . 

151 

71 

637 

547 

188 

283 

29 

1,758 

Kbnigsbf'rg (15 J4). 

168 

89 

651 

572 

210 

441 

13 

1,976 

Leipzig (1409) 

270 

.352 

1 1,812 

1,172 

630 

1,228 

460 

5,660 

Marburg (1527) . | 

132 

200 

1 555 

642 

.301 

410 

82 

2,250 

Munich (1472-1826) 

315 

138 

; 2,939 1 

2,730 

2, ('05 

970 

223 

9,005 

Miiuster (1786-1818) 

m 

480 

1,005 

278 

364 

405 

186 

2,718 

Uostock (1419) 

96 

66 

321 

370 

167 

21*4 

— 

1,128 

Tubingen (1477) . 

133 

649 

782 

.569 

365 

380 

— 

2,745 

WUrzburg (1402-1582) 

118 

109 

1,231 

1,302 

327 

338 

— 

3,307 

Total , 

4,380 

1 4,765 

31,106 

19,376 

10,770 

14,211 

3,035 

83,272 


1 Including the students of forestry. 


In three universities, namely,' Freiburg, Miinchen, ami Wurzburg, the 
faculties of theology are Roman Catholic ; four arc mixed, both IVotcstant 
and Roman Catholic — Ronn, Breslau, Miiuster, and Tubingen ; and the rest 
are Protestant. Cologne, Frankfort, and Hamburg have no theological faculties. 


Justice and Crime. 

A uniform system of law courts exists throughout Germany, though, 
with the exception of the Reichsgericht, all courts are directly subject to the 
Government of the special State in which they, exercise jurisdiction, and not 
to the Central Government. The appointnfent of the judges is also a State 
function, and not that of the Central Government. Germany possesses 
uniform codes of commercial and criminal law. 

The lowest courts of first instance are the Amtfigerichie (1,778 on 
January 1, 1922), each with one or more judges, competent to try 

petty civil and criminal cases. The Landgerichte (169 on January 1, 
1922), exercise a revising jurisdiction over the Amtsgerichte, and also 
a more extensive original jurisdiction in both civil and criminal cases, divorce 
cases, &c. In the criminal chamber five judges sit, and a majority of four 
votes is required for a conviction. But in the courts with appellate jurisdiction 
only three judges sit Jury courts {SchwurgerichU) are also held periodically, 
in which three judges preside ; the jury are twelve in number. The first court 
of second instance is the Oberktndesgcrichi. In its criminal senate, which also 
has an original jurisdiction in serious cases, the number of the judges is seven. 
There are twenty-seven such courts in Germany. The total number of judges 
on the bench in all the courts above mentioned was 9,906 (Jan. 1, 1921). 
The'' supreme court is the Rcichsgcrichty which sits at Leipzig, and has 103 
judges. The court exercises an appellate jurisdiction over all inferior courts, 
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and also an original jurisdiction in cases of treason. It has 6 criminal and 
7 civil senates. 

In 1916, persons were condemned by the courts ; of those, 

161,567 were lined, 155,109 were sent to prison, and 5,847 to penal 
servitude. 


Pauperisnv 

Since January 1, 1916, the general principles as to poor-relief in all the 
German States are laid down by the Imperial law of Alay 30, 1908. According 
to this law, there may be formed local unions (Ortmi'mcnvci'hdncU) and pro- 
vincial unions ( Landarmenrcrbdnde). Usually a local union is a cbinmune 
{Gemeinde), while a provincial union consists of a large administrative division 
such as a circle {Kiris)^ a province, or a whole State. F or the purposes of poor- 
reliel a settlement is acipiired by one year’s continuous resnlenco (after the ago 
of 16), by marriage, or by descent. A German in distress must be relieved by 
the local union in w’hich he becomes destitute, and the co.st must be refunded 
by tlio local union in which he has a settlement, or by the appropriate pro- 
vincial union. In rural communes poor-relief forms part of the ordinary 
local business of the district councils ; in urban municipalities the actual 
administration is carried out by a special committee under the presidency 
of the burgomaster. Foor rates arc usually not levied. In mo.st large towms 
the Klborfeld system of unpaid district visitors is in force. Statistics of 
pauperism arc not published regularly ; the last issue related to the year 1885. 


Compulsory Insurance. 

Social insurance has existed in Germany since 1880, It comprises com- 
pulsory iiLsuraiK-’c of w'orkmcn against sickness, insurance against accidents 
by employers, aud the insurance of workmen against old age and infirmity. 


Under an Imperial law of 1883 and a-r.^ndinjjr Ants (cixlified in the Reiclisver- 
sichernng.soidnUT)}' (K.V.O.), of July 10, J.’ll), wfirkinun must he insured again.st 
sickiess, aud must themselves pay two-tfdrds of the contributions, their 
employers paying oue-third. For ♦accident insurance, under an Act of 1SS4 and 
amending Acts, the contributions aro*paid entirely bv tlic employe rs, and they, for 
mutual protection, have united into associations according to the nature of the industries 
in which they are engagrd. The working of thc.se insurance a.ssociation.s is controlled by 
Government. For invalidity and old ago insurances, under an Act of 1880, amendoil in 
1800, the contiibution.s .are paid half by tlio workmen and half by their employers, while 
towards each pension the Government grants an annual subsidy of 50 .sliillings. The em- 
ployers are responsible both fortheir own and the workmen’s conti ibntions, but the latter 
may be deducted from wages piiid subseipiently. 

Contributions aro paid by the purchase of ^tamp8 from the Post Office ; these are affixed 
bv the contributing person to cards on which there are spaces fnr stamps for 52 weeks. 
When the contrilutiona are complete, the card is handed iu to a specified olfice and 
a certificate given in return. 

For tho year 1919 the average of those insured against sickness was 
16,949,944. Of this total, 15,840,850 (9,296,031 men ami 6.544,819 women) 
were insured in ordinary societies, and 1,109,094 (1.057,405 men and 
51,639 women) in Knajyfm.hafitn or societies for mineis. In 1919, 22,700,000* 
persons were insured against accident in 67 industrial societies and 49 
agricultural societies, and 571 State or municipal organisations ; Mid 
16,859,600 against invalidity (11,688,300 men and 6,171,800 women) in 38 
organisations. 

3 R 
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Finance. 

Thn following tuples exhibit the budget estimates of the revenue and 
expenditure for live years, ending March 31 (20 marks nominal = !/.):— 


Kkvknuk 


Expenditure 


Years 

enHing 

March 

31 

Ordinary 

Extraord. 
(loans, tc) 

Total 

1918-19 
19 9-20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 
1922 23 1 

Marks 

8,478 609,249 
I2,752,72<t,550 
44 5:14 ,x05,212 
107.847, 45n 100 
115.52l.6.‘i3,300 

Marks 

23,ll],100.0.3.^ 
4,154,301,859 
90,781,462,873 
182.552,427 506 
,23'{ 776,261.100 

Marks 

31.589.709,287 
<6,907,025,409 
1.35,315,768.085 
.350.399,885,600 
.352.291,894, *00 


Ordinary 
(re<*urHng 
and non- 
recurring) 


Extraord. 


I Total 


Marks i M^rks. i Marks 
8, 62s, 940, ’30 36,884,731,755 45,513,671,085 
1.%0S7,415,639! 39,779,613.3111 54,867,028,880 
4 4 . 534 , 305, 212l 90, 781 , 462, 873 135.31 6, 768, 085 
167,s47,458.100 l82.'.52, <27,500 3 0.390, ^ 85,600 
115,521,633,300,236 770,261,100 352 291 894,400 


1 Preliminary ligures. 


The budget cstimatca for 1922-23 give the piincipal items of ordinary 
revenue aua expenditure aa follows : — 


Ke venue 

1,000 

marks 

i 

1 Expenditure 

1,000 

marks 

Income Tax .... 
Tax on Capital Incroa.so 

Forced Levy on Capital. 

Tax on Turnover . 

Tax on Coal .... 
Tax on Tobacco . 

Tax nil Peer .... 
Tax on Wines 

Oorpor bion Tax . 

Customs 

Admluistmtive Receipts 

25.000. 000 

1.. 530.000 

8.000. 000 

19.000. 000 

22.000. 000 

1 3,500,000 

1 1 ,000,006 

1,000,000 
3,' 00,000 
8,000,000 
5,714,974 

! President .... 
j Parliament. 

Foreign Office . 

Home Office 

Ministry of Labi nr . 

,, ,, Defence . 

„ ,, Pensions . 

; National Debt . 

Financial Administration . 

• 

• 

2,043 

01,122 

725,846 

2,039,893 

7,046,235 

4,430,076 

10.801,.362 

20,127,961 

48,610,442 

Total (including all items) 

115,521,633 

j Total (including all items) 

1 115,521,633 


The extraordinary budget provides for a revenue of 236,770.261,100 
marks, inehuling 253 321.164,700 marks from loans; and an exp-nditiire of 
236.770,261,100 marks, including 209.969,739,400 marks under the heading 
“ Rxeentinn of the Peace Treaty,” and 19,920,878,800 marks for the Postal 
and Railway Administrations. 

On March 31. 1922, the total funded debt arnountred to 65,667,662,600 
marks, ot which 55,131,454,200 marks are State loans of the Reich, 
‘8,507,692,000 marks lottery bonds, and 7,028,506.300 marks interest-bearing 
Trea.sury bonds. There is also a floating debt of 271,935,166,300 marks of 
Treasury bills free of interest. 

Between August 4, 1914, and March 31, 1922, the funded debt increased 
from 4,697,897,600 marks to 68,639,146,200 marks. 
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The growth of the Gorman debt is shown as follows : — 


Year. 

Marks. 

Year. 

Marks, 

1870 . 

300,600,000 

1010 . 

5,013,500,000 

1875 . 

120,300,000 

! 1915 . 

10,954,868,000 

1H85 . 

551,200,000 

1 1920 . 

183,183.195,300 

:!895 . 

1 2,201,200,000 

1 TP21 . 

24S, 849,136.600 

1005 . 

1 3,323,500,000 

1 

1922 . 

337,962,817,800 


Defence. 

I. Akmy. 

Towards the end of January, 1919, the President of the Republic was 
authoiizcd by thfe Reichstag to disband the existing army and to raise a 
provisional National Defence Army pending the creation of a permanent 
Defence Force {Rcichsivehr). On May 1 the demobilization of the German 
army was officially declared to be completed, and the Defence Force came into 
being. On August 1 the strongih of the Defence Force was 500,000 men. 
It was voluntarily recuiited and was formed by raising brigades with the 
necessary auxiliary services in each of the old army corps districts. Mean- 
while the Treaty of Versailles was signed on June 28 and was ratified by 
Great Britain on July 10. It was not ratified by Germany until January 10, 
1920, when its provisions became effective. 

Under the terms of the Treaty, enlistment is voluntary and for 12 years. 
Officers have to engage to serve for 25 consecutive years on appointment. 
The Reicliswehr is organized in 7 divisions of infantry and 3 divisions of 
cavalry, \\itl) two army corps headquarter stafTs. The strength of an army 
corps staff is 30 officers and 150 N.C.O.’sand men ; of an infantry division, 410 
officers and 10,830 men ; of a cavalry division, 275 officers and 6,250 men. 
The total strength of tlie Reicliswehr is 100,000 men. By June, 1921, the 
fortresses specified in the Treaty, and also the coast defences of Kiel and 
Heligoland had been razed. The equipment of the fortresses of Kustrin, 
Glatz, Neisse, Giogan, LoetAipp and Marienburg had been surrendered. 
The maximum armaments authorized are 84,000 rifles, 18,000 carbines, 
792 heavy machine guns, 63 trench mortars, 304 7*7 c.m. field guns, and 84 
10'5 c.m. howitzers. No military aircraft is permitted. During 1922, the 
Inter- Allied Disarmament Commission continued to find small stocks of 
arms concealed by private individuals, but all heavy artillery and military 
aircraft had been surrendered and destroyed, and, generally speaking, the 
disarmament of Germany may be said to have been completed. 

During 1919 a number of organisations came into existence under the 
auspices of the Ministry of the Interior. At the end of 1919 these organisations 
consisted of the Public Safety Police (Sicherheitrpolizei), 150,000 strong, the 
Emergency Volunteers {Zeiffreiwilligf.n)y 150,000 strong, and the Civic Guards 
{Eimcohnerwehr), 3ff0,000 strong. 01 these only the Public Safety Police 
were armed and equipped, and they w^ere distributed amongst the chief towns 
of Germany. They were provided with rifles, bayonets and hand grenades* 
and had in addition 8 field howitzers, 16 field guns, 12 trench mortars, and 
2,780 machine guns. 0 

The raising of these forces is contrary to the terms of the Treaty of 
Versailles, ana during 1921 pressure ws^ brought upon Germany by the 
• 3 K 2 
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Supreme War Council of the Allies, and after protracted neptiations the 
German (iovernmcnr. aiifived to the abolishing of the Zeitfreiwilligcn and of 
the Einwolinerwtdir and to modify the organisation of tlie Sicherheitspolizci. 
The Bavarian Government refused to disbanfl the Einwohuerwehr, but again 
under pressure from the Supreme War Cjuncib the Einwohnerwelir decided, 
on June 6. 1921, to disband voluntarily. In September, 1921, the disband- 
ment of the Zeirfreiwilligen and the Einwohnervvehr was completed. The 
150,000 Sicherheitspolizci remain in existence, but are no longer equipped 
with artillery. 

II. Navy. 

The Gcrinau Navy has become a purely roast-defence force and is directed 
and administered by tbc (diicf of Naval Direction, under the Ministry of 
National Defence. In addition to tlie central administrative division arc 
the Office of Naval (’ommand (staif), the General Naval Office (supply, 
rcseaicli and investigation), also th(3 Naval Administrative Office, and 
some departments dealing with the relations of the Navy to the Defence 
Ministry, which also controls the Army. 

Tlio Treaty allows to the German Government the right of maintaining 
a navy, reoruited and maintained on a volunteer basis. The fleet consists 
of six pie-Drcaduoiight^ cojiiplctcd between 1904 and 1908, each displacing 
approximately 13,000 tons and mounting four 11 -inch and fourteen 67-inch 
guns. They an^ the EUass^ ll'innov^r^ Hcs^eHf Scklcsien^ and 

Schleswig- Holata In. They possess little fighting value. The six light cruisers 
authorized by the Treaty arc the Medusa, Thetis, Aviazone, Ark'onaf Ham- 
burg, and Berlin, completed between 1901 and 1905, and each of them 
mounting ten 4 1 iiudi guns. There are also twelve destroyers, <lating from 
1911-13, and twtdve torpedo-boats. No submarines are permitted. In 
addition to the si’ips and vessels indicated, Germany is authorised to 
retain certain others, which are to he kept in reserve and to have no 
ammunition on board These are the bittleships Loihringen and Preussen, 
the cruisci*s Nymphe and Kiohe, four destroyers, and four torpedo-boats. 

The battleships, light cruisers, destroyers and torpedo-boats named above 
are divided equally to constitute squadrons severally in the North Sea and 
the Baltic. The cruiser Berlin is a training ship, and has recently made 
extensive cruises with young officers and men. This is the principal practical 
work of the German navy. The naval expenditure includes instalments for 
a replacement cruiser, which will be of the Dresden class, with displacement 
of 5,600 tons, carrying eight 6-inch guns. She is not expected to be 
completed until 1924. 

The total personnel may not exceed 15,000, including a maximum of 
1,500 officers and warrant officers. The officers and warrant officers engage 
for a minimum of IvNxnty-livc consecutive years, and the petty officers and 
men for twelve years. The vessels of war are to have a fixed allowance of 
arms, munitions, and material. 

Production and Industry. 

I. Aguiculture. 

Generally sneaking, small e.states and peasant proprietorship prevail in the. 
West and Soutli German States, wdiile large estates prevail in the north-east. 

The subdivision of the soil, according to the latest official returns for 
Geftuany at the beginning of 1922 w^as as follows (in acres) : — Arable land, 
56,169,073 ; grass, meadows, pasture, 19,119,297 ; orchards, 122,212; vine- 
yards, 226,468 ; woods and forestSj 31,749,686 ; all other, 11,335,639, 
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On June 12, 1907, the total number of agricultural enclosures (including 
arable land, meadows, cultivated pastures, orchards, and vineyards) each culti- 
vated by one hoiiscliold, was for the old territory, 5,736,082, with an area of 
78,665,370 acres, being an average of about 13 ‘7 acres to each, as compared 
for the Germany of to-day with 5,068,597 with an area of 67,513,917 acres, 
being an average of about 13*3 acres to each. Tho total was distributed as. 
follows : — 


June 1‘2, 

Under 4‘0-l: 

4 94 to ; 

I J-So to 

4 •‘J4 to 1 247 acres 

Total 

acres 

acres 

247 iicre.s 

1 

247 acres ; and over 

Former German terji- 






tory 

Present German terri- 

3,378,500 ' 

1 ,000, -->77 

1,005, 5:{0 i 
1 

262,101 23,500 , 

5,730,082 

tory (as at 19C2) 

3,001,103 i 

S87,039 , 

930,!t03 1 

1 

030,408 10,024 

5,00)8,507 


Oil June 12, 1907, these farms employed 15,169,549 persons, as compared 
with 8,283,510 in the present extent of Germany. 

The areas under the principal crops, in acrc.'^, and the yields, in metric 
tons (1 metric ton = 2,204 lb. or *984 an English ton), were for three years 
as follows : — 




A(5reage. 


Produce (Metric tons). 

-- 

1920 

1021 

! 

1022 ! 

1920 

1021 

1922 1 

- - 


- — - — ■ 




— - 



Wheat 

3,438, .503 

3,002,000 

3,4 2.3,, 550 

2,247,551 

2,033,820 

0,798,038 

1,805,723 

Kyo . 

10,712.708 1 

10,002,593 

10,370.210 
2,874,48:3 ' 

4,934,:300 

5,349,091 

Harley. 

•2,08.3,890 

2,841,2.30 

1,792,849 

1,93.%005 

1,581,307 

Oats . 

8,033,475 

7,005,500 1 

7,0,07,3.85 

4,820,124 

5,004 983 

4,130,780 

Potatoe.s 

0.050, -2 18 

0,617,:)0.3 i 

0,802,120 

27,877,100 1 

20. 151,. '<80 

30,249,970 

Sugar lieel . 

814,355 

97:1, 03S ! 

1,012,058 

7,9:30,511 1 

7,070,000 

10,829,983 

Hay . 

13,055,375 

1.3,010,378 1 

13,634,420 

23,583, 100 1 

17,171,708 



J Preliminary estimates. 


In 1921 the area devoted to vines was 184,603 acres, tho wine yield 
38,608,152 gallons, valued 3t #2,402.737,634 marks. Area devoted to 
tobacco, 1920, 32,765 acres (yield 66,846,000 lb.); 1921, 25,172 acres 
(viehi 43,426,208 lb.). Sugar production, 1920-21, 1,083,851 metric tons ; 
1921-22, 1,296,620 metric tons. 

The number of domestic animals in Germany according to the census 
of December 1, 1921, was: — 


Stales 

Horses 4 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Swine 

Goals 

Prussia .... 

2,557,018 

9,209.407 

3,807,800 ’ 

10,498,279 

2,576,091 

Bavaria .... 

380,128 

3,502,920 

6.80,213 

1,884,597 

443,769 

Saxony . . . 

]<»6,303 

721,830 

91,004 

602, 70C 

819,437 

WUrltembcrg. 

104,500 

982,831 ; 

208,080 

409, 20h 

146,337 

Baden .... 

04,551 

617,005 1 

72,811 i 

407,888 

184,916 

Other States . 

412,200 

1,696,767 j 

900,389 : 

1,990,658 

662, -23^ 

Total .... 

3,084,090 

16,550,852 i 

6,892,417 ; 

15,879,390 

4,33^785 


1 Exclusive of Army horses. 
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IL Forestry. 

Forestry in Germany is an industry of great importance, conducted under 
the care of the State on scientific methods. The forest area of Germany ia 
its present extent was put in 1913 (latest statistics) at 31,587,209 acres, of 
^diich crown forests occupy 704,338 acres ; Stnte and partly State forests, 
9,319,471 acres ; communal forests, 5,071,010 acres ; private forests, 
14,727,054 acres, and forests belonging to various associations or founda- 
tions, 1,2(55,336 acres. Of the whole forest area 9,465,708 acres are under 
foliage trees, oak, birch, ash, beech, etc., and 22,120,446 acres bear pine, 
arch, red and white fir, etc. 


III. Mining. 

The great bulk of the minerals raised in Germany is produced in Prussia, 
where the chief mining districts are Westphalia, Rhenish Prussia, and Silesia, 
for coal and iron, the Harz for silver and copper, and Silesia for zinc. Saxony 
has coal, iron, and silver uiiues. 

In 1913 there were 4,275 mines and foundries in Germany employing 
1,196,786 persons (1,133,701 men, 15,969 women, 46,947 juveniles, and 169 
children under 14 years of age). 

The quantities of the principal minerals raised were as follows in metric 
tons : — 


- 


1918 

1 

1919 

1020 

Coal . 


158,254,1101 I 

110,707,234 1 

131,355,904 * 

Lignite 


100,590,818 j 

93,04^.2rtt 

111.887,094 

Iron ore 


7,014.897 1 i 

0. 153.834 » 

0,301,014 

Zinc ore 


447,001 1 

28.5, .500 

294,718* 

Lead ore 


125,090 : 

85.187 

97,132* 

Copper ore , 

Rock salt . 


872,592 i 

010,809 

570.211 


2,34 4.481 ' 

1,487,849 

2,5h0.825 

Potash 


9,2' 3, 184 1 

7,s88,l52 

11,390,106 


4 /. 


1 Exclusive of Ahace-Lorraijie. ■ Exclusive of Als^ace-Lorraine an«l the Saar. 
’ Exclusive of Eupen and Maliuedy. 


In 1921 the output of coal was 136,227,231 tons ; of lignite, 123,010,036 
tons. 

Ill 1913 the total output of pig iron was 16,763,809 tuns ; in 1916, 
11,342,077 tons ; in 1917, 11,622,168 tons; in 1918, 9,208,252 tons; in 
1919,5,654,215 tons; in 1920, 6,387,625 tons. Ingot steel production in 
1914 totalled 13,520,664 metric tons; in 1917, 13,778,852 tons; in 1918, 
11,392,135 tons ; in 1919, 6,731,699 tons ; in 1920, 8,204,255 tons. 


IV. Fisheries. 

’JJhe yield of the North Sea fisheries was valued at 553,289,962 marks in 
1021, and 573,426,800 marks in 1920 ; and the Raltio fisheries, 110,430,375 
marks in 1921, and 118,794,200 marks in 1920. 
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V. Manufactures. 

The chief seats of the German iron manufacture are in Prussia, Bavaria, 
and Saxony. Steel is made in Rhenish Prussia. Saxon} is the leading 
State in the production of textiles, hut Westphalia and Silesia also produce 
linen; Wurttember;^^ Baden, and Bavaria produen cotton goods Woollens 
are manufactured in several Fnissian pr-^vinces, also in *>axony and Bavaria ; 
silk in Rhenish Prussia, and Baden Cotton spindles decreased from 12*4 
million in 1914 to 9*4 million in 1921 ; wool spindles decreased fiom 
5 million in 1907 to 4 6 million in 1920 ; cotton looms in 19*20, 240,000. 
Beetroot sugar is an important manufacture in Prussia. Brunswick, Anhalt, 
and Bavaria, &c. Production of potash, mainly in the Harz Mountains, 
11,390,166 metric tons in 1920. Glass, porcelain, and earthenware ih Silesia, 
Thuringia, Bavaria, and Saxony ; clocks and wooden ware in Wiiittemberg 
and Bavaria ; and beer in Bavaria, F'russia. Saxony, Baden, Hamburg, 
Bremen. &c. In 1919 there were produced in Germany monthly. 140,000 
tons of cement, 250,000 tons of chalk, and 0*3 million brick>«. In 1920 the 
average monthly production of paper was 85,000 tons, and of cardboard 
18,000 tons. 

The following are the statistics of the beetroot sugar manufacture in 
Germany. 


Years 

bej'iniiing 

1 tSepteiiibtr 

i 

Number of 

Beetroot used 

Production in Metric Tons 

No. of Kgs. 
Beetroot to 

Factories 

In Metric Tons 

- 

... ._ 

{. reduce 1 Kg. 



Raw Sugar 

1 Molasses 

of Sugar 

lOlR-19 

307 

8,7< 9 011 

1 , 346 , 101 ’' 

' 104,031 

6 '47 

1910-20 

200 

4,796, 24'< 

710,444 

108,246 

6-75 

1920-21 

203 1 

6,553,495 

1,079,084 

154,895 

6 07 

1921-22 1 

203 

1 

7,5tl,H37 

1,278,606 

1 236,832 

6 90 


1 Preliminary fiRurea. 


The quantity of beer (in fiiousands of hectolitres, 1 hectolitre = 22 
gallons) brew'ed in Germanv in 1914 was 59.373 ; in 1915, 45.862 ; in 1916, 
36,835; in 1917, 23,837 ;‘m 1918, 24,825 ; in 1919, 29,310; in 1920, 
23,447. 

The total number of active breweries in Germany in 1914 was 3,602 ; 
in 1915, 2,900 ; in 1916, 2,418 ; in 1917, 2,192 ; in 1918, 1,833 ; in 1919, 
11,602 ; in 1920, 10,790. 

Production of alcohol for four years : — 


Year 

No. of Distilleries 

• 

Gallons 

Year 

No. of Distilleries 

Gallons 

1916-17 

46,822 

44,425,986 

1918-19 

80,577 

29,135,656 

1917-18 

85,023 

51,877,034 

1919-20 

39,088 

13, 672, 494* 




In 1918 (latest figures), 656,840 juvenile workers were employed in 
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Germany, 376.481 bcinp males .md 180,359 females. In addition 8,008 
boys and 6,1.58 girls (total 14,166) under 14 years of age were employed. 


Commerce. 

The following table shows th'e volume and value of the special trade 
(exclusive of i^old and silver) for five years : — 



Imi'orts 

ExTiort.s 

Year 

Double cvvt.s. 

Million marks 

Double ewts. 

Million marks 

1911 . 

08:1,994,288 

9705*7 1 

591 , 495.394 

810G-1 

1912. 

7 11. 020.. 806 

10691*8 

656,0" 0, .553 

89 6*8 

191H. 

728,307,811 

10769*7 

737,135,321 

10097 ‘2 

191!). 

1 99 2.H(),984 

32645*82 ; 

120.902,081 

9980*5 2 

1920. 

188,41 9, 

99077 02 

198,370,340 

09400-2 2 

192 1-22 b'* 

207,247,962 

154919 0 ! 

218,202,003 

1 4 005 s *3 2 


r rroliniiiiBvy ligiiro-'j. 2 1 ajK!’ mark'?. ® May to A] ril 192’i. 


Principal articles imported into tlie United Kin^rdotn from, and exported 
from the United Kinj^jdom to Germany (Board of Trade ntduni.s) : — 


Staple Imports 

1920. 

1921 

Staple Kx]'orts 

1 

1920 

1921 


£ 

£ 


t: 

.£. 

Hop.s .... 

920,858 

7^,279 

Cfitt.OlIK 

1,205,523 

9.52 304 

Glas.s& manufactuies 

1,270,289 

85 ‘,590 

Woollems . 

2,032,219 

3.53,943 

Dyes .... 

' 3,551,428 ; 

77(5.982 

Alpaca, A'c.., yam 

719,673 ! 

655,157 

Cottons 

i.59,7.-.8 ; 

117,490 

liinsebMl oil 

228,084 

120,309 

Woollens . 

421b8l9 ; 

52,412 

Iron ami steel . 

67 • ,025 

1 128, 6! *5 

Clover and grass 

194,707 i 

109,910 

Fi.sh .... 

1,97!>,888 

1,005 40!) 

Machinery . 

: 1,09.», 05 : 

1.048,781 

Machine^" 

10.3,751 

317,706 

Toys .... 

1,418,87.3 i 

i 1 

1,372,275 

Coal, «,oke, &c. 

43,055 

905,400 


Total trade between Germany and the United Kingdom for live years, 
according to the Board of Trade Beturns : — 


-- 

1 

1918 

1 

191!) 

j 1920 

1921 1922 

Imports fr<nn Germany into IJ.K. 
Exports of British produce to Germany 

£ 

8,240 

£ 

993,1.54 

14,093.113 

j £ 

i 30,251,800 • 
j 21,706,000 

! 

1 

£ i £ 

20,513,801 •20,524,477 
17,801,850 32,075,692 

1 


Tffe ports of Hamburg and Bremen were the chief gates of commercial 
interoomse of Germany with the United Kingdom and the United States. 
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Shipping and Navigation. 

On June 30, 1921, the German mercantile marine amounted to 717,450 
registered tons (5,135,000 tons in 1914). 

The following table shows for 1920 the number and tonnage of vegeels 
entering and clearing German ports. 




Entered * 

Cleared 

Flag 

With Freight 

In Ballast 

With Freight 

In Ballast 


No. 

j Tonnage 

No. iTonnage 

No. ; Tonnage 

i 

No. J Tonnage 

German . 

34,083 ; 

5,723,824 

4,192 , 893,833 

1 23,341 1 4,028,5-4 

14,942 2,527,005 

Foreign . 

5,242 

5,177,060 

7.32 • 749,264 

3,083 1 4,432,559 

1,830 ;1,372,33S 

Swedish . . ' 

United States 
Danish . 

Bri ish . 
Norwegian 
Dutch , . : 

1,162 

315 

1,833 

723 

259 

370 

1,072,506 
1,200,670 
590.508 
1,068,16.*. 
200,547 
30.5,871 i 

1.35 i 21,600 
55 1 168,062 
1.51 1 10,275 ! 
53 i 105,275 i 
62 : 75,843 ; 
86 ! 156,570 1 

i 

1,008 ‘ 867.002 

276 1,048,587 

! 970 534,111 

i 606 811,434 

; 200 192,. 563 

1 323 420,520 

2S1 i 224,041 
lOs ; 343,756 
862 : 82,823 

16.3 257,163 

104 j 83,783 
150 ‘ 133,476 


Internal Communications. 

I. Railways. 

In 1915 there were 3,296 miles of tramway, and 7,171 miles ‘ KJeinbahnen. 

On Af»ril 1, 1920, all the various German state railways were transferred 
to the Central Gowrnineiit. The total length of railway line was 57,64.5 
kilometres, or 35,677 miles on December 31, 1920. Of this total 53,013 
kilometres, or 32,808 miles are state lines. 


II. Can^iLS and Navigations. 

The length of inland waterways in 1922 was 12,220 kilometres, or 
7,576 miles. Of this total 5,798 miles are rivers or canalised rivers, and 
1,372 miles are canals. 


III. Posts and Telegraphs. 

The postal and telegraphic services are retained in the hands of the 
Central Government. 

Statistics for 1920 Employees, 287,567 ; number of post ofllces, 
36,497 ; number of telegraph offices, 47,485. 

The following are the telegraph statistics for the year 1920 Length of 
telegraph lines, 138,446 miles ; of wire, 1,469,072 miles ; number of foreigiv 
telegrams, 12,856,000; ot inland telegiams, 64,947,000 ; official service 
telegrams, 3.425,000. Length of telephone lines, 91,450 miles; of wire, 
4,351,332 miles ; number of telephone boxes, 1,780,100 ; of teleplftne 
connections, 3,180,300,000. 
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Banking, Money, and Credit. 

Money (in thousands of marks) coined and nominally in circulation on 
the dates given ; — 


Marcli 31 

Gold 

Silver 

Nickel 

Copper 

Total* 

1010 

5,155,840-3 

1,1 50, <599*2 
1,078,132*5 

100,3.52*9 

25,104*3 

6,528,740-3 

1920 

5,155,840-3 

100.311*1 

25,102*7 

6,400,134*2 

1021 

5,15.5,840*1 

— 

100,310*6 j 

25,102 6 

5, 67;), 981 *5 

10221 

5, 155, 840 1 

*■“ 

100, ,309 *9 

25,102*5 

5,9GS,043 5 


1 Sej)tember 30, 

2 Including tlie amounts of iron, zinc, and aluminium coins noted in next table. 


The actual curreucy (in thousandvS of marks) is composed as follows : — 


March 31 

lion 

! 

Zinc 

Ahiniiiiiuni 

Total 

1920 

' 68,711-0 

1 

48,209*5 

15,827*0 

1 132,747*5 

1921 

: 76,177-5 

i 

72,741*1 i 

145,809-3 1 

204,727*0 

1922 1 

’ 90,912-1 

1 

1 

124,171*3 

463,307*6 

687,391*0 


1 Sejjtember 30. 


The bank notes current in Germany are those of (1) tlie Imperial Bank 
(in deuoniiuatinus of 10, 20, 60, 100, 600, 1000, and 10,000 marks) ; (2) the 
Badische Bank (100 mark notes only) ; (3) the Bayerische Notenbank 
(100 mark notes only) ; (4) the Sachsische Bank (100 and 500 mark notes); 
and (6) Wiirttembergische Notenbank (100 mark notes). The notes of the last 
four banks are termed ‘ private bank notes/ The notes of all five banks 
must be accepted at their full face value by each of the banks named. Since 
January 1, 1910, the notes of the Impeiial Baifk are legal tender. On May 9, 
1921, a law was passed, suspending until Ifecember 31, 1923, the provi?^ion 
of the Banking Law, under which one-third of the note circulation of the 
Im{)evial Bank bad to be covered by specie, Treasury Notes, or Loan-Bank 
Certificates. 

lm])erial Treasury Notes in denominations of 50, 20, 10 and 5 marks, 
which were first issued in 1874, were as a war measure by the law of 
August 4, 1914, declared legal tender. Their total issue amounts to 360 
million marks. By the same law the necessity to change all notes 
into gold was set aside Moreover, Loan Banks (Darlehnskassen) were 
establisl cd in August, 1914, with the right of issuing notes up to 8,000 
million marks. These notes, which are in denominations of 50, 20, 5, 
2 and 1 marks, are accepted at all public offices {etg.^ post, railways, 
customs, etc.). 

• On October 1, 1922, the circulation of paper money has increased to: — 
Imperial Bank Notes, 316-9 billion marks; private bank notes, 0 8 billion 
mai^s, Loan-Bank Notes, 14*0 billion marks; treasury notes, 0*2 billion 
marics ; total, 331*9 billion marks. 

Many local })aper notes issued by municipalities are also in circulation. 
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British High Commissioner on the Inter- Allied Rhineland High Com- 
mission at Coblenz. — I.ord Kilmarnock, C. M.G, 

There are consular oflicers at Berlin (C.G.), Cologne (C G.), Frankfort 
(C.G.), Ilariiburg (GG. ), Stettin, Bremen, Bremerhaven, Stuttgart, Aacluni, 
OiiS^iuitz, Hannover, Diisseldorff, Essen, Leipzig and Munich. 


Books of Reference concerning Germany. 

(See also under Prussia, Bavaria, &c. ) 

1. Official Publications. 

Annual Statement of the Trade of the United Kingdom with Foreign Countries and 
British Possessions, London. 

Deutscher Reichs- nnd Preussischer Staats-Anzeiger. Berlin, 

Deutsclies Metcorologischcs Jahrbuch (Beobachtungs-System der Deutschen Seewarte). 
Annual. Hamtmrg. 

Beriifs-iind BHtriebsziiiilung v<»m 12 Juni, 1907- Berlin, 1909-1912. 

Monatliclie Naehweise liber den auswartigen Handel Deut«chJand.s. Published by 
the Central Statistical Otfice. Berlin. (Since 1892.) 

Reielis-Arbeitsblatt (tii-Montlily). Herausgegebcn voin Reichsarbeitsvcrwaltunp. 
Berlin. (Since 1903.) 

Statistik der Deutschen Reichs-Post- und Telegraphen-Verwaltung. Triennial. Berlin. 
Stati.stik derim Betriel)ebotlndlichcn Eiseubalinen Deutschlands. Bearbeitetim Reiebs- 
verkehrsministeriuin. Animal. Beilin. 

Statistik dcs Deutschen Reich.s. Herausgegeben vom Statist. Reichsamt. Bei lin. 
Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsebe Reich. Herausgegeben vom Statistischen 
Reiclisamte. Berlin (since 1880.) Statistisches Handbuch Itir das Deutsche Reich. 
Teil I-II. Berlin, 1907. (Mit Uet>ersicht.en fiir die Zeit 1870-1905.) Vierteljahrsheftc zur 
Statistik des Deutschen Reichs (.since 1892) 

Die Deutsche Volkswirtschaft am 8chlus.se des 19. Jahrhiinderts. Auf Grand der 
Ergebnisse der Berufs imd Qewerbeziihlung voii 1895 und nach andereri Quellen bcarbeitet 
im Statistischen Arnt. 1900. 

Das Deutsche Reicli in gesundheitlicher und demographischer Beziehung. Fe.stschrift 
zum 14. intern.at. Kongress lur ll.rgieneund Demographie. Berlin, 1907. Bcarb. vom 
Gesundheitsamt und voiii Statistischen Amt. Berlin. 1907. 

Wirtschaft und Statistik, Ilerau.sgogel en vom Statistischen Reichsamt. Bi-Monthly. 
Berlin, 1921. 

Unter'agen zur Biuirteilung der wirt.schaftlichen Lage Deutschland.s. (Abgeschlossen 
Marz, 1921). Bearbeitetim ReichswirtscliafLsministerinm. 


2. Non-Official PugLfCATioNs. 

Die Verfa.ssung des Deut.scheii Reichs vom 11' August 1919. (Reelam edition). 
Leipzig, 1921. 

vlrtac/iit /2 (Gerhard), Die Veifassung des Deutschen Reichs. Berlin, 1921. 

Baedeker’s Berlin and its Environs. 5th ed. Leipzig, 1912. — Northern Germany. 
IGth ed. Leipzig, 1913. — Southern Germany. 12th ed. Leipzig, 1914. — The Rhine. 
17th ed. Leipzig. 1911. 

Barker (J. E.), Modern Germany. Gtlied, London, 1919. — The Foundations of Germany. 
2nd ed. London, 1918. 

Barmtn (Rudolph), Deutschlands Stellung im Welthandel und im Weltverkehr. Braun- 
schweig, 1914. 

Baument (M.) and Ikrlhclot (U.), L’Allmr.gr.e. lean's, 1922. 

Bibliographic der deutsclien Zeitschritten-Littoratur. Leipzig. (Since 1897.) 

Bigelow (Poultney), History of the German Struggle for Liberty. 4 vols. London, 
1905. 

Bismarck, the Man and the Statesman; Reflections, Ac,, by himself. [Eng. Trans.] 
2 vols. London, 1898. » . -r 

Bramt#!nbury (Kru li), Die Reichsgrtindung, 2 vols. Leipzig, 191C, 

JBrawdi (K.), Deutsche Goschiclite. (To 1918.) 2iid ed. Berlin, 1919. 

Braun (G.), Deutschland 2 vols. Berlin, 1916. 

B\.inet (R.), La Constitatioii Alieraande du 11 Aout, 1919. Paris, 1921. 

BUhlcr (O,), lue Keichsverfasssuug vom li August, 1919. Berlin, 1922. 

Butch (M.), Bismarck : some Secret Paps of his History. 8 vols. London, 1898. 
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Ca/w^cr (Rich.), Wirtschaftstatistische Monataberichte. Berlin. Monthly. 

Chisholm (G. G.), Europe. Vols. I. and II. of Stanford’s Compendium oi Geography and 
Travel. London, 189P and 1900. 

Clapham (J. H.), The Economic Development of Prance and Germany, 1815-1914. 
Carnbndge, 1021 

Collier (Price), Gonnany and the Germane. London, 1913 

Coinpton (E. T. and E,)and Dickie (J. P.), Germany (inn.siratpd). London, 1912. ♦ 
Damon (W. H.), The German Workman. London, 1906.— The Evolution of Modern 
Germany. London. 1908.— The Growth of Modern Germany. London, 1909.— Social 
Insurance in Germany, 1883-1911. London, 1912 —Municipal Life and Government 
in Germany. London, 1914.— The German Eiftpire, 1807-1914. 2 vols. London, 
1919. 

Fife (R. 11. ), The German Empire between Two Wars. London, 1916 
Porschungen zur deutschen Landes-u. Volksknndeim Auftrage der Zentral-Kommission 
fur wisscnschaftliche liandesknnde von Deutschl»nd, Stuttgart. In progress. 
Oenitzon{V.), La Revolution Alleinandc. Pari.s, 1919. 

Gothaischcr Kalender. Annual. Gotha. 

Goidd (S. Baring), Germany. (‘ Story of the Nations Series.’) London, 1921. 
Gran(lvilliere{3 de), Essai anr le liberalisnie allemaud. Paris, 1915. 

Gruber (Christ.), Wirtschaftsgeographie init eingehonder Bertlcksichtigung Dcutsch- 
lands. 2 Aufl. von 11. Reinlein. Leipzig und Berlin. 1908. 

Handbticher zur deutschen Landea-u. Volkskunde. Stuttgart, 1887-1806. 

HaiKlbuch der Wirtachaftskunde Deutachlands. 4 vols. Leipzig, 1901-1904. 

Harms (B ), Deutachlands Anteil an Welthandel und Welts^chllfahrt. Stuttgart, 1916, 
ITartung (¥.), Deutsche Gescliichte von 1S71-1914: Bonn, 15)20. 

Headlam (J. W.), The Foundation of the German Empire. 1815-71. Cambridge, 1897. 
Helfferich (Dr. K.), Germany’s Economic Progress and National WealUi, 1888-1913. 
Berlin, 1915, 

Henderson (B. F.). A Short History of German v. 2 vols. Tmndon, 1916. 

Hofmann (k. von). Das dcutscho Land und diedentFche Geschichte. Stuttgart, 1920. 
— Politische Geschichte der Deutschen. 2 vol.«. Stuttgart, 1922. 

Holland (W. A.), Geimany (‘Making of the Nations’ Series). London, 1914.— 
Germany to the Present Day ; a Short History. (2nd edition). London, 1913. 

Howard (B. B ), The German Empire. New York and London, 1906. 

Janssen (J.), Geschichte des deutschen Volkes soit dem Ausgang des Mittclaltcrs. 
10 und 20 Edition, 3 vols. Freiburg, 1913-1917. 

KHrschner's Staats-, Hof- und Kommunal-Handbuch des Rc-ichs und der Einzolstaatcn. 
Triennial. Munich. 

Kutzen (L). Das deutsebe Land in scinen charaktcriatischon Ziigen und seinen Bezie- 
hungon zu Geschichte u. Lcben der Men.schen. 5. Aufl. umgearh. von V. Steinecke. 
Breslau, 1908. 

Legge (J. G.), Rhyme and Revolution in Germany. A Study in German History, Life, 
Literature, aud Character, 1813-18.')0. London, 1918. 

Liehtenberger (II.), Germany and its Evolution in Modern Time London, 1913. — 
L’Allemague d’an jounriiui dins scs relations avec la Franec, Paris, 1923. 

Lindemann (H.) and Sudekum (A.), Komniunales Jalirbuch. Jena. Annual (eiiice 1998). 
Loii^e (Charles), Life of Prince Bi%marck. 2 vols. London, IS88. — The German Emperor, 
William II. [In “ Public Men of To-DajE” Series). London, 1898. 

Lukas (J.), Die organisatorischen Grundgedanken der neuen Reichsvcrfas.sung, 
Tubingen, 1920. 

Macmillan (K. D.), Protestanti.sm in Germany. Princeton and London, 1918. 

Marshall (H. E.). A History of Gennanv. Loudon, 1913. 

Meyer's Orts- und Verkehr.s-Lexikon des Deutschen Reiehs. 5th cd. Leipzig and 
Vienna, 1912-13. 

Middleton (T. II.), The Recent Development of German Agriculture. [Cd. 8305.) 
Jjondoii, 1916. 

Moltke (Graf von). The Franco-German War, 1870-71. (Trans)ation by A. Forbes.) 
London, 189.3. 

Ollivier (Emile), The Frauco-Prussian War, and its Hidden Causes. [English transla- 
tion.) London, 1918. 

Partsch Central Europe. Lor»don, 1903. 

Peake (A. S.) and others, Germany in the Nineteenth Century Manchester, 1916. 

Ro/Eel (Friedr.), Deufkchland. 3rd edition by H. Buschick. Berlin, 1911. 

Robertson (0. Grant), Bismarck, the Man and the Statesman. Ijondon, 1917. 

Rost (Hans), Die wirtschaftliche und kultiirolle Lage der Deutschen Katholike^. 
Cologne, 1911. 

Runkel(F,), Die Deutsche tt evolution. Leipzig, 1919. 

8atomon(P ), Die neuen Partei program me mit den letzten der alien Parteicn zusammeTi- 
gestellt. Leipzig, 1919. (In Die neue Zelt ; Schriften zur Neugestaltung Deutschlanas.) 
(Sc/id/«r (Dietrich), Deutsche Geschichte. 6th edition. 2 vols. Jena, 1916. 
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Seheiding (E.), Dm erste J*hr der deutsolien Rerolntion Leipzig, 1920. 

SchwaTte (Max), Dcr Wo.'tkrieg in seiner Einwirkung auf das deutsclie Volk. Leipzig, 

^^^Sombart (W.), Die deutsche Volkswirtschaft im neunzehuten Jahrhundert. 4th ed. 
Berlin, 1919. 

Strotrl (ll.). Die deutsche Revolution. Ihr Ungliick und Ihre Rettung. («ito)y of the 
Re^lution.) Berlin, 1920. 

Sybtl (U. vou), Die Begrilndung des deutflchen Reiehs. 7 vols. Munich and Leipzig, 
1889-94. I Kn^i, Trans, by B. White. New York, 1898 ] 

Treit$chkr (H. von), Deutsche Geacnichte im lOten Jahrhundert. 5 vola. Leipzig, 
1879-94 (English Tranalatmii. Lonaon. 1916-19.) 

Veblen (T. B.), Imperial OoDiiany and the Industrial Revolutioii. London, 1916. 

Tfard (A W.), Germany. 1815-1890. 3 vols. Cambridge, 1916-18. 

lVittmfi//er (IjGo), Die WHiinarcr Roichsverf.is.siiug. Tiihiugen 1922. 
irii«<l*e(Roh.) (Editor), Die Dcutachen Btadte. 2 vols. Leipzig, 1904. 
roMTT^ (G.), The New Germany. laondon. 1920. 

Zahn (K.), Dentsciilands wirlschaftliche Biitwicklung. Miiuchen, 1911. 

Zimmermann (¥ W. R.), Die Finanzwirtschaft des DeuthOh»*n Reichsund derdeutschon 
Bundestaaten 2 u Kriegsaiisbruch 1914. Berlin iind Leipzig, 1916. 

Zweek (Alb.), Deutschland nebst Bdhinen und dem Mtlndungsgebiet des Rlieins. Die 
geographische Gcstaltung . . . Leipzig and Berlin, 1908. (Mit vielcn Literatur-Nach- 
weisen.) 


STATES OP GERMAISY. 


Statistics of area, population, births, deaths, marriages, emigration, 
primary schools, universities, and railways are given collectively for all the 
German States under the head of Germany, 


ANHALT. 

(Freistaat Anhalt.) 

The Constitution of the P>ee State of Anhalt bears date July 18, 1919. 
The Diet is elected by the people for 3 years, and tlie Government is in the 
hands of a State Council composed of 6 mernWra, whose chairman bears the 
title of President. ' 

Area, 888 sijuare miles. ' Population, 1919, 331,258. The capital, 
Dessau, 67,(574 inhabitants in 1919; Bernburg, 33,724; Cbthen, 22,898; 
Zerbst, 19,585 ; Rosslau, 11,540. Population mostly Protestant (1910), 
12,755 Catholics, 1,383 Jews. 

Estimated income and expenditure, 1921-22, 106,990,000 marks. Public 
debt, April 1, 1920, 60,823,539 marks ; State property, April 1, 1920, 
65,026,730 marks. 


BADEN. 

(Republik Baden.) 

t Until 1771, Baden was a Margraviate divided into two or more lines ; 
it was then united, and 8ubse<niently received various additions, and its 
ruler took the title of Elector in 1803, and of Grand-duke in 1806. On 
No^mber 22, 1918, the Grand-duke abdicated, and the Provisional Gbvern* 
ment proclaimed Baden a Republic. 
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Constitation.'—The Constitution of the Republic of Baden was deter - 
mined by the National Assembly which met on January 5, 1919, and which 
was elected on the basis of equal, secret, direct, universal suffrage (with 
proportional representation) of all males and females over 20 years of age. 
According to this Constitution of March 21, 1919, the Free State of Baden 
is a Republic and a component state of Germany. All privileges of biith, 
religion, and caste are abolished. Women enjoy the same rights as men 
and are eligible for all public offices. Thei© is no State or established church, 
but religion is taught in all schools. The right of combinuig is granted to 
all citizens, including civil servants. The Initiative and Referendum have 
been adopted, as also proportional representation. The suffrage is granted to 
all adiilts, male and female, who are over 20 years of ago. There is only 
one Chamber (Landtag), the members of which are elected for 4 years. 
Qualified electors over 25 years of age are eligible as members of the Chamber. 
No fixed number of seats has been provided for, but generally one member 
is allocated for each 10,000 voters. The present Landtag, elected on October 
SO, 19*21, will continue until October 30, 1926. Its membership numbers 
86, distributed as follows • — Centre, 34 ; Majority Socialists, 20 ; German 
Democratic Party, 7 ; Conservatives, 7 ; other parties, 18. 

The Cabinet consists of 6 Ministers and 3 State Councillors (Ministers 
without portfolio), elected by the legislature. Tfe Landtag also nominates 
the President of the Cabinet, who is styled officially ‘ State President.* 

The new Government (1922) is made up as follows : — 

Miniater of Ediccation, — Dr. Uellpach (Democrat). 

State President and Minister of the Interior. — A. Reminelc (Socialist). 

Minister of Justice. — G. Trunk (Centre). 

Minister of Social Affairs and Public IVorks. — W. Engler (Socialist). 

Minister of Finance . — H. Kdhler (Centre). 

For general administrative purposes there are 53 ‘ Amtsbezirke,' superin- 
tended by four general commissioners (Landes- Kommissare). For local 
government there are 11 circles (Kreise), and 1,585 communes (Genieinden), 
120 communal cities, and 1,465 parishes. 


Area and Population:— 


1 

District 

: ^ 

• 

Area : 

Square miles 

Population 

1 

Pop. jier 
square mile 1919 


1 

1 1910 


Konstanz 

1,610 

337,962 ! 

i 325,924 

209*9 

Freibuig 

1,830 

557,871 ! 

564,580 

304-9 

Karlsnihe . 

993 

631,681 

610,784 

636-1 

Mannheim . 

1,380 

680,989 

641,545 

! 

498-5 

Total 

6,815. 

2,208,503 
’ ’ 1 

2,142,833 

379-5 


Population in 19^9, 1,051,405 males and 1,157,098 females. 

Including a part of the Lake of Constance, area is 5,889 square miles. 
Principal towns, 1919 : — 

Mannheim . 229,676 Pforzheim . 73,839 Baden 25,444 

Karlsruhe . 135,952 Heidelberg . 69,806 Offenbutg rt,246 

Freiburg . 87,946 Konstanz . 30,119 Bmchsal 15,323 
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Rastatt . 12,222 I Lorrach . 14,623 Durlacli . 17,529 

Lalir . 13,650 | AV’einheim . 14,537 Villingen . 12,438 

For movement of population, see under Oermany. 

Religion and Instruction.— In 1910 there were l, 271, 015 Catholics, 
826,364 Protestants, 13,229 other Christian sects, 25,896 Jews, and 6,32 9 
others. t 

All religious denominations enjoy equality and self-government, appoint- 
ing their own clergy. The Protestant Church is governed by a synod, and 
its afTairs are administered by a board (Oberkirchenrat). The Roman 
Catholic, Church has an Archbishop (at Freiburg), whose 4 suffragans 
are outside Baden. The Catholic Foundations Council (Oberstiftungsrat) 
manages the proj)erty of the Catholic Church. The Jews, whose ecclesiustical 
alFairs are managt^d by the ‘ Oberrat der Israeliten,' have 15 rabbinates. 

Instruction is general, free, and compulsory. Schools are under the 
authority of the State. Religious instruction, however, is provided bv each 
denomination, but there is no compulsion to give or to receive religious 
instruction. Baden has 2 universities (Heidelberg and Freiburg), 1 
technical high school (Karlsruhe), 1 Academy of Arts (Karlsruhe), 1 com- 
mercial high school (Mannheim), 17 gymnasia, 52 Real schools, 12 high 
schools for girls, 13 training colleges for teachers, and a number of tech- 
nical and special schools. 


Finance. — The following table shows revenue and expenditure for six 
years. Tlie first two entries are actual returns, the last four are 
estimates (20 marks = £1) : — 



11U5 

1010 

1917 

1018 

1910 

1920 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Revenue 

4,010,4.51 

0,^83,80.3 ■ 

5,220,518 

6,030,331 

13,037,308 

88,507,311 

Exjtenditiire 

7,174,007 

8,103,804 

5,472,005 

0,743,224 

13,830,898 

100,311,075 


Direct taxes are on property and income ; indirect taxes chiefly on winCt 
beer, and meat, registry, duties on succession, ron change of possession. 

Production and Industry.—Of the total area, 3,547,257 acres (94 
per cent.) is cultivable land. Of this total 1,461,385 acres (41*2 per cent.) 
are forests, 2,070,490 acres (58*4 per cent.) under cultivation, and 
220,440 acres uncultivated land. Wheat, barley, rye and potatoes 
are grown. Vines in 1921, 33,107 acres, yield 6,354,260 gallons of wine, 
valued at 300,004,000 marks ; beetroot, turnips, hemp, and chicory are also 
grown. Tobacco area in 1921, 13,655 acres. Mineral produce almost solely 
salt and building-stone. 

Principal manufactures ; Tiles, cigars, ^wellery, machinery, clocks, 
musical instruments, chemicals, silk ribbons, cotton tissues, felt and straw 
hats, paper and cardboard, leather, wood- work, and brushes. 


References concerning Baden. 

Bctraege aur Statistik. Statlstlache Mitteilungen. Statistisches Jalirbuch. Hof- 
uiid StaatshandbuQh, Landwirtschafthches Wochenblatt. Jahresberichte dor Handels* 
kammeni. 




BAVARIA &0S 


Das Grossheraogtham Baden in geographischer, Ac, Hinsicht dargesteUt. 2 pts. 8. 
Karlwruhe. 1885 

Betedeker’t The Rhine. Leipzig, 1912. 

Neumann (L ). Der Schwarz waM. I n ‘ Land und Leute ’ Series. VoL XIII. Bielefeld 

and Leipzig. 1902. 

Meyer’s Schwarzwald, 14th ed., Leijtzig, 1912. 

^/«/r(K.), Heuiellveig uiid Unigeburg Heidelberg, 1910. 

Rebmann (E.), Das Qrossijcrzogtum Ba len in allgcmeincr, wirtschaftlicher und Staat 
licher Karlsruhe, 1912. 


BAVAEIA. 

(Freistaat Bayern.) 

Bavaria was for over a century a kingdom, ruled by descendants of the 
ancient Counts of Wittelsbach, who flourished in the twelfth century. 
Duke Maximilian I. of Bavaria was elevated to the rank of Elector of the 
Holy Roman Empire in the Thirty Years’ War ; and Elector Maximilian 
Joseph was raised to the rank of king by Napoleon I. in 1805. On 
November 22, 1918, the dynasty was deposed, and Bavaria was declared a 
Republic. 

Constitution and Government. — On the outbreak of the Revolution 
the Oovernment was taken over by a cabinet under the leadership of 
Kurt Eisner, an Independent Socialist. Ei.sner was assas.sinated in February, 
1919, and a struggle ensued between the extremists of the Left, who 
proclaimed themselves Bolshevists, and their more moderate opponents, with 
varying succe.ss on either side. By May, 1919, the moderate party had 
returned to power. 

The constitution of August 14, 1919, establishes the F ree State of Bavaria. 
The supreme power lies with the people. The Diet consists of one 
Chamber, elected for 4 years on the basis of 1 member for every 40,000 in- 
habitants ; at present there are 158 members. The present Chamber will 
continue until June, 1925. The .suffrage is universal, equal, direct, secret 
and proportional. All citizens over 20 years of age have the vote. 
The supreme executive power is exercised by the Ministry as a whole. 
All privileges of birth and caste are abolished. The Church is .separated 
from the State. All religious associations have equal riglits, and are free 
in their activities. 

State of parties in the Bavarian National Constituent Assembly (elected 
June, 1920); — Bavarian People’s Party, 65 ; Majority S(»cialists, 25 ; 
Gorman Democrats, 12 ; Peasants’ Union, 12 ; Gorman People’s Party, 19 ; 
and Independent Socialists, 20 ; Communists, 2 ; members for Coburg, 3. 

The Cabinet, constituted on November 5, 1922, is as follows : — 

Premier and Minister of Foreign Jffair3, — J)T. von Knilling. 

Minister of Edtccalign, — Dr. Matt. 

Minister of Commerce and Industry . — Herr Hamm. 

Minister of Social IF elf arc. — Herr Oswald. 

Minuter of Agncultvrc. — Herr Wuizelhofer. 

Minister of the Interior . — Dr. Schweyer. 

Minister of Finance. — Dr. Krausneck. 

Minister of Justice. — Herr Giirtner. 

3 6 
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Area and Population 


Regierungabezirke 

Area, Eng. 
sq. miles 

Population 

1910 1919 

Pop. per 
sq. mile 
1919 

Up])er Bavaria (Oberbayern) 

6,686 

1,511,952 

1,582,669 

237 0 

Lower Bavaria (Niederbayern) 

4,298 

724,331 

739,967 

172-3 

Palatinate (Rheinpfalz) 

2,372 

937,085 

957,321 

403*1 

Upper Palatinate (Oberpfalz) 

3,862 

599,461 

611,723 

158-5 

Upper Franconia (Oberfranken) . 

2,798 

661,862 

656,489 

234-9 

Middle Franconia (Mittelfranken) 

3,036 

931,691 

948,175 

312-7 

Lower Franconia (Unterfranken) . 

3,360 

710,943 

733,971 

219-3 

Suabia (Schwaben) 

3,934 

809,966 

835,709 

212-8 

Coburg ..... 

216 

74,818 

1 74,316 

344-1 

Total .... 

30,562 

6,962,109 

7,140,340 

233*8 


On November 30, 1919, the inhabitants of he Free State of Coburg decided 
by an overwhelming majority to join the Five State of Bavaria, and on March 
11, 1920, the Bavarian Diet unanimously adopted a bill for the Union of the 
two Republics. 

To the area has to be added 257 square miles for water. 

Of the total population at the end of 1919, 3,394,274 were males and 
3,746,066 females. 

The increase of the population since 1900 has been as follows ; — 


Year 

Population 

Population per sq. mile 

j 

Annual Increase 
per cent. 

1900 i 

6,176,057 

210-9 j 

1 1-22 

1905 ! 

6,524,372 

222-3 

1-12 

1910 

6,887,291 

226*9 

1*12 

1919 

7,140,340 

242*1 

— 


Urban and rural population at the censuies of 1910 and 1919 : 



1 

j 

Towns, Ac., with 2,000 

1 Communes, &c., with less 


No of 

No. of 

inhabitants and over j 

than 2,000 inhabitants 

Census 

Towns 

j Rural 



— 

[ 


. 


jCommunes 

No. 

Population 

Per cent, 
of pop. 

No. 

Population 

Per cent, 
of pop. 

1910 

255 

1 7,729 

: 334 

3,079,022 

44-7 1 

7,650 

3,808,269 

55*3 

1919 

262 

1 7,702 

354 

3,253,878 

46-0 1 

7,614 

3,812,146 

54 0 


In 1919 the urban population was thus distributed : — 



No. 

Population 1919 

- 

No. 

Population 1919 

Largo towns^ . 

Medium ,, 

%v ” 

i ® 

1 

1,137,941 

810,340 

Small towns . 
Country ,, . , 

69 

261 

549,963 

765,034 


1 See under Qermany for official signitl cation of these terras. 
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Principal towns, 1919 ; — 


Towns 

1919 

Towns 

1919 

Munich (Miinchen) 

630,711 

Pirmasens . 

. ! 39,611 

Nuremberg (Niimberg) 

352,675 

Bayreuth . 

. ^ 33,128 

Augsburg . 

154,565 

Aschaffenburg 

32,199 

Ludwigshafen a. Rli. . 

90,721 

Sclnv^in flirt 

31,665 

Wiirzburg . . . : 

86,571 

Ingolstadt . 

26,013 

Fiirth .... 

68,162 

Amberg 

26,009 

Kaiserslautern 

55,707 

Landshut . 

25,332 

Ratisbon (Regensburg). 

.52,510 

Erlangen 

23,521 

Bamberg 

[ 49,179 

(Coburg 

23,413 

Hof .... 

j 39,690 

Speyer 

23,326 


Religion. — Religious division of the population, December 1, 1910 : — 
Roman Catholics, 4,802,233 ; Protestants, 1,912,262 ; Jews, 55,065. 

Besides the above there are included in oilier Christian sects 5,816 Old Catholics, 
3,017 Mennonites,164 Anglican, 1,611 Greek Catholics and Russian Orthodox, 1,130 Irvingitew, 
25 Anabaptists, 1,833 Methodists, 5,841 Freethinkers, 1,640 other Christian.s, 1,368 of 
religion not Christian, 4,240 of religion not stated, or without religion, 005 of religion not 
ascertainable. 

There are 2 Roman Catholic archbishoprics, those of Munich and Bamberg each with 
3 suffragan bishoi»rics ; 220 deaneries; and 3,850 parishes. The Protestant Church is 
under a Superior Cturcli Council (0b>.yh'irch€niat)~3im\ lor Bavaria to the right of the 
Rhino three General Deaneries {General- Dccanatc ) ; for the Talatinate one General 
Church Council, liaviiig together 84 deaneries, and 1,157 parishes. Of the three universities 
of the Republic, two, at Munich and Wurzburg, are Roman Catholic, and one, at Erlangen, 
Protes.tant. 

Instruction.— (Pof Universities, see under Germany,) Education 
compulsory from six to sixteen. In 1919-20 there were 6,483 public ele- 
mentary schools, with 22,104 teachers (14,947 male, 7,157 female), and 
1,091,345 pupils. There were 2 agricultural schools, with 323 pupils. 

Justice, Crime, and Pauperism. — Bavaria is the only German State 
which before the revolution had an Oherstes Landesyerichti or ajipoal-court 
intervening between the Oberlahdysgerichte and the Reichsgericht ; it has 
a bench of 22 judges. Under it are 5 Obcrlandesgerichte, 28 Laiidgcrichte 
and 266 Amtsg^irichte. Tlie number of judges was (1919) 1,390. In 
1919, 92,372 criminals were convicted. 

Finance. — The ordinary budget for the year 1922 provides for a 
revenue of 2,396,345,030 marks, and an expenditure of 2,745,473,029 
marks, leaving a deficit of 349,127,999 marks. Tlie extraordinary budget 
balanced at 243,650,000 marks. 

Debt, March 31, 1922, 2,736,207,473 marks, of which 2,403,517,088 
marks is the share of the Reich, and 332,690,385 marks the share of 
Bavaria. 

• 

Production and Industry. — Of the total area, nearly one-half is under, 
cultivation, one-sixth under grass, and one-third under forests. 

The areas under the chief crops, and the yield in 1921, wore as follows : — 

Wheat, 724,322 acres (yield 500,181 metric tons) ; rye, 1,192,960 affres 
(710,484 tons) ; oats, 1,119,075 acres (625,623 tons) ; jiotatoes, 852,350 acres 

• 3 s 2 
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(2,583,085 tons). Vines, 49,795 acres, yielding 10,760,760 gallons ; 24,152 
acres under hops yieldo<l 2,565 metric tons. 

The census of live-stock on December 1, 1921, showed 380,128 horses, 
3,562,926 cattle, 686,213 sheep, 1,884,597 pigs, and 443,769 goats. 

In 1920 the output of coal was 2,529,811 metric tons ; of iron ore, 451,326 
tons; pig iron, 161,797 tons; cast iron wares, 126,000 tons; sulphuric 
acid, 99,271 tons. 

In 1919 there were 388 savings banks, with 2,003,342 depositors having 
to their credit 1,824,217,750 marks. 

Eeferences. 

Hof- und Staata-Handbuch fiir Bayern. Munich. 

Statistisolics Jalirbuch fiir Bayern. Munich. 

Baedeker's Southern Germany. 10th ed. Leipzig, 1907. 

Doeberl(M.), Kntwicklungsgeschichto Bayerns. Berlin, 1016. 

Koestler (C.), Handbuch zur Gebiets- und Ortskunde des Kdnigreichs Bayern. 4. 
Munich, 1805. 

Lueberk{J.), Die wirtschaftlicbe Entwicklung Bayerna und die Verwaltung von Handel, 
Industrie und Gewcrbe. Munich, 1919. 

Piloty (R.) (Editor), Die Verlaaaiingsurknndedes Kdnigreichs Bayern. 8. Munich, 
1895. 

Pohl (C.). Handbuch des Staats- und Verwaltungsrccht f. d. Kdnigreich Bayern 
Munich, 1000. 

Riezler (S.), Geschichto Bayerns. 4 vols, Leipzig, 1898. 


BREMEN. 

(Freie Hansestadt Bremen.) 

Bremen is a Free State, with a Constitution adopted on May 15, 1920. The 
highest power in the State is exercised hy the House of Burgesses (Biirger- 
schaft), consisting of 120 membei-s, elected on a democratic basis by all 
citizens of the State. The Blirgerschaft elects the Senate of 14 members 
as the Executive body. Two Burgermeister chosen from the members of the 
Senate preside over the deliberations of that body. 

The results of the elections for the Hotfse of Burgesses held on February 
20, 1921, were : — Majority Socialists, 28 ; Independent Socialists, 23 ; Com- 
munists, 6 ; Democrats, 24 ; German People’s Party, 31 ; German National 
People’s Party, 8. 

Area, 99 square miles; population census (1919), 311,266; (July 1, 
,1922) Bremen, 283,959 ; Bremerhavon, 22,956. 

On Dec. 1, 1910, Bremen contained 257,930 Protestants (87*2 per cent.), 
21,074 Roman Catholics (7*1 percent.), 1,217 other Christians, 1,251 Jews, 
others 14,243. In Bremen (town) marriages in 1921, 3,538 ; births, 6,066 ; 
deaths, 3,273 : excess of births, 2,783. 

Bremen contains two Amtsgerichte and a Landgericht, whence appeals lie 
to the * Hanseatische Oberlaiidesgericht ’ at Hamburg. 

In 1920 the revenue was 254,021,736 marks and expenditure 326,185,033 
marks. Public debt on April 1, 1919, 365,106,500 marks. 

Next to Hamburg, Bremen was the largest port for the international trade 
of Germany. Seventy per cent, of the commerce was, in 1921, under the 
German, and about 1 4 per cent, under the British flag. 

Railways, 81 miles, owned and worked by the State. 
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References. 

Die Volkszahlung vom 1 Dezeinber, 1910, im Bi-emischen Btaate, herausgegeben votn 
Breuiischen Statistischen Amt.— -Untersucbung der Wohnnngen der minder beinittelten 
Klassen in Bremen. 1905.— -Berufs- und Betriebszfthlung vom 12 Juni, 1907, im Bremi* 
schen Staate, 1909. — Monatsborichte und Mittcilungeu du.s Bremischen Statietischen 
Amts (from 1902). •• 

Bippen (W. von), Geschicbte der Stadt Bremen. Bremen, 1892, Ac. 

Bollmann (J.), Bromisches Staats-und Verwaltung.srecbt. Bremen. 1904. 

Bohniert (W.), Die Hamburg-Amerika Linie un^ der Norddeutsche Lloyd, Berlin, 1009. 
Buchfinau, Die Freie Stadt Bremen und ihr Gebiet. Bremen, 1900. 

Bremen und seine Bauten. Bremen, 1900. 

Funk, Gescldchte und Statistik des Biemlschcn Armenwcsens. Bremen, 1913. 

Qehrice (P.), Bremens Warenhandel und seine Stelliing in der Weltwirtschaft. Jena, 
1910. 

Jahrbuch fllr Breniiache Statistik. 1 . Bd. Handelsstatistik (seit 1850) 2. Band : 

Allgemeine Statistik (seit 1865). 

King (Wilson), Three Free Cities : Being the Chronicles ot Hamburg, Bremen and 
Liibeok. London, 1914. 

Neubaur (P.), Der Norddcutsche Lloyd. .50 Jahre der Entwickelung 1857*1907. 2 Bde. 

Leipzig, 1907. 4 

Rauers (.1.), Geschichte des Bremischen Binnenhandels im 19ten Jahrhundert. 
Bremen, 1913. 

Tjadf>n, Bremen in hygienischer Beziehung. Bremen, 1907. 

Schellers FUhrer durch Bremen. Bremen 1910. 


BRUNSWICK. 

(Frristaat Braunschweig.) 

On November 8, 1918, the reigning Duke of Brunswick was depo.sed, and 
the duchy ])roclaiined a Republic. The Constitution bears date January 
6, 1922. The Diet consists of 60 members. Present Diet elected on 
January 22, 1922. The Cabinet contains 3 members. 

Area, 1,424 .square miles ; population (1919), 480,599 (226,400 males and 
254,199 females). 

The capita], Brunswick (Braunschweig), had 139,539 inhabitants io 1919. 

For the financial period ending April 1, 1922, the budget of the State was 
fixed at 91,952,510 marks revenue and 99,952,510 marks expendituie. The 
public debt of Brunswick, on^Aygust 31, 1922, was 93,000,000 marks. The 
property of the State consists chiefiy of domains and forests. 

References. 

Beitragezur Statistik des llerzogtun-s Braunschweig, Hefte I. — XXVJI . 

Haudelskammerberichte. « 

Knoll wnd Bode Das Herzogtura Braunschweig, 1897 

Bhamm (A.), Die Yerfassungsgesetze des Ilerzogtuins Braunschweig. Draunschweig, 
1900. 


HAMBURG. 

(Fkbie und Hansestadt Hamburg.) 

Constitution. — The State and Free City of Hamburg is a republic. 
The Constitution bears date January 7, 1921. According to this, supreme 
power rests with the Biirgerschaft, or House of Burgesses of 160 m^ber.s, 
elected on a democratic basis. The Executive is in the hands of the ^nate, 
composed of 16 members elected by the JHouse of Burgesses. 
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Area and Population.— Area, 160 English square miles ; population 
on Doeeinbcr 1, 1920, 1,091,074 ; December 1, 1910, 1,014,664. The State 
consists of two divisions, the population of each of which was as follows on 
December 1, 1920 City of Hamburg, 1,025,502; Landgebiet (4 Land- 
herrenschafteu), 65,572. 

Marriages, 1921, 13,709 ; births, 20,280(791 or 3*90 per cent, still-births, 
2,239 or 11 ‘04 per cent, illegitimate) ; deatiis, 13,182. 

• 

Eeligion, Instruction, and Justice.—On December i, 1910, 930, 07i 
Protestants (91'66 per cent.), 51,036 Roman Catholics (6*03 per cent.), 3,942 
otlier Christians (0‘39 per cent.), 19,472 Jews (1‘92 percent.), and 10,143 
‘ all other ’ (1 ’00 per cent ). 

In the year ending Mavcli, 1922, Hamburg (State) had 249 public elementary 
schools with 1,088 teachers (2,179 male, 1,909 female), and 117,361 pupils; 
cost for the year, 240,000,000 marks; 29 higher State schools with 14,636 
l>u])ilH and 59 private schools with 18,407 pupils. The Univtasity at 1 lamburg 
bad 3,765 matriculated students (433 w'omen). 

The State contains three Amtsgerichte, a Landgericht, and the ‘ Han- 
seatische Oberlandesgericht,’ or court of appeal for the Hause Towns and the 
Republic of Ltibeck (Oldenburg). In 1921, 27,84 6 persons, in the State of 
Hamburg, were convicted of crime. 

Finance. — 1922 the budget estimated revenue at 1,369,992,800 
marks, and expenditure at 1,768,479,974 marks. Expenditure for the 
debt, 191,881,441 marks in 1922. 

Public debt, December 31, 1920, 2,880,238,686 marks, incurred chiefly 
for }mblic works. 

Commerce and Shipping. — Hamburg is the principal seaport in 
Germany. Leading Steamship Companies : — Hamburg - America line ; 
Hamburg-South America line ; German Kosmos line; Gernian-Australia line ; 
German East Africa lino ; Woerinaun line ; German Levant line. Movement 
of shipping for 6 years : — 


Entered ji Cleared 


lear 

No. of Ships 

Tonnage 



No. of Ships 

Tonnage 

1913 

15,073 

14,185,490 

16,627 

14,440,026 

1918 

1,471 

696,076 

1,602 

829,757 

1919 

2,234 

1,543,714 

2,706 

1,450,414 

1920 

' 4,808 

4,485,833 

5,096 

4,853,257 

1921 

1 8,401 

1 i 

9,421,487 

9,872 

9,442,798 


Railways, 44 *8 miles. 


Books of Reference concerning Hamburg. 

Statlstisches Handbuch fiir den lianibiirgischen Staat. 8tati{?tik des liamburgischen 
ataates. Statistische Mitteiliuigen ut>fr den hamburgisclien Staat. (All published by the 
Stalistischen Landesaiut.) 

• Handel und Schiffahrt, herausgegeben vom Handelsstatistischen Amt. 

Hamburgisches Staatshandbucli. 

Baedeker t Northern Germany. 16th ed. Leip 2 ig, 1913. 

(Waller), The Port of Hamburg: A guide through the port explaining Import- 
ance and equipment, and giving a plan of the harbours, a chart of the River Elbe and 
11 lllusirations. London, 1921. 
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in seiner politischen, wirtschaftlichen und kultnrellen Bedentung, Hamburg, 

King (Wilson), Three Free Cities: Being the Chronicles of Hamburg, Bremen, und 
Liibeek. London, 1914. 

Liitgena und Petersen, Niedcrelbische Heinifttskiiiule. Breslau, 1921. 

von), D«8 hainbnrgiache Staat.'sreclit. Hamburg, 1891 
Mittdstei a (}/{.), Oie Vei fassnn. der Frei« n und Hanat stmlt Hamburg, Hamburg, 1921. 
Nnldekc{ V.), Hainbiir^^isnlich Landesprivatrecht. Halle a. S., 1907. 

Wolilwill (A.), Neiiere Geschichto der Freien und llansestadt Hamburg. Golha, 1914. 
Zimmern (Helen), The Hansa Towns. In ‘Storj*of the Nations ’ Series. Loudon, i8S9. 


HESSE. 

(VOLKSSTAAT HkSSEN.) 

Hesse was proclaimed a Republic early in November, 1918. 

Constitution- — The Constitution of the new Republic was adopted 
on December 20, 1919. The Landta^ij of 70 members is elected for 3 years. 
The new Diet, elected November 27, 1921, is composed as follows - Majority 
Socialists, 24 ; Independents, 2 ; Democrats, ^ ; German People's Party, 
10; Centre Catholics), 13; Hessian People’s Party, 3; Hessian Peasants’ 
Union, 11 ; Communists, 2. 

The Cabinet, nominated on December 20, 1921, is as follows : — 

Premier and Minister of Foreign Affairs, — Herr Ulrich (Socialist). 

Minister of Finance. — Herr If enrich (Democrat). 

Minister of the Interior and Minister of Justice, — Herr von Brentano 
(Centre). 

For administrative purposes, the Republic is divided into three provinces, 
eighteen circles (Kreise), and 983 communes (Gemeinden). 


Area and Population. 


« 


Population 


Pop. 

Provinces 

^q. Miles 

___ 




jjer.sq. 

mile, 



1905 

1910 

1919 

1919 

Starkenburg 

1,169 

542,996 

590,380 

598,358 

611-8 

Upper Hesse (Oberhe.stieu) 

1,269 

296,755 

309,233 

322,270 

253-9 

Rhenish Hesse (Rheinhessen) . 

530 

369,424 

382,438 

370,621 

________ 

699-2 

Total 

2,968 

1,209,175 

1,282,051 

1,291,249 j 

435*0 


There were 616,882 male.*' and 674,367 females in 1919. Increase from 
1910 to 1919 was at^the rate of 0'08 per cent, per annum. 

The largesttowns are Mayence or lilainz (including suburbs), with 107,930; 
Darmstadt, the capital, 82,368; Offenbach, 75,380 ; Worms, 44,290; 
Giessen, 33,409 inhabitants, 1919. 

Religion and Instruction. — A.t the census of 1 910 there were 84lSi,004 
Protestants, 397,549 Catholics, 6,707 of^other Christian sects, 24,063 Jews, 
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and 5,728 unclassified, or of no reli^on. The Protestant Church is governed 
by a synod, and its affairs are administered by a consistory (Oberkonsistorium). 
The Roman Catholic Church has a Bishop (at Mainz), 

Instruction is compulsory. The elementary schools are maintained by the 
communes, but with contiibutionsby the State. There are (1922) 972 public 
elementary schools with 4,391 teachers, and 183,411 pupils. Con- 
tinuation schools (Fortbildungsschulen) ; winter, 1921-22, 26,693 pupils. 
Hesse has 10 gymnasia, 2 progy/unasia, 3 realgymnasia, 11 Oberrealscnulen, 
15 realschnlen, 1 Agricultural College (Landwirtschaftschule), and 20 in- 
complete reahsclmleu (holiere Biirgerschnlen), with 77 teachers, and 
15, 3^7 pupils; 7 higher girls’ schools with 4,086 pupils; and 43 private 
schools with 4,624 pupils. The University at Giessen had 1,853 matriculated 
students (113 women), and the Technical High School at Darmstadt 2,988 
students. There are many industrial, technical, agricultural and other 
special institutes. 

Finance* — The ordinary revenue and expenditure were estimated for 
the year 1921 to balance at 1,408,505,749 marks. 

Public debt 498,812,808 marks, 1919, nearly all railway debt. 

Production and Industry. — Of the area, 48 per cent, is under 
cultivation ; 31*5 per cent, forests ; 5*4 per cent, uncultivated (houses, roads, 
water, etc.). Arable laud occupies 234,229 acres ; meadows and pastures, 
240, 148; vineyards, 36,087 ; and forests, 604.904 acres ; of the latter, 
155,208 belong to the State, 223,547 to the communes and other bodies, 
and 226,149 to private persons. 

Areas and yield of chief cro])s, 1921 Rye, 147,527 acres (yield 87,882 
tons) ; summer barley, 88,095 acres (47,999 tons) ; potatoes, 142,840 
acres (346,863 tons); 44,030 acres umler vines, yielding 6,321,656 gallons 
of wine to the value of 336,155,695 marks in 1921. 

Domestic animals, December 1, 1921 : — Horses, 57,313; cattle, 273,075; 
sheep, 77,943 ; swine, 285,957 ; goats, 159,302. 

The quantity of coal raised in 1920 was 523,101 tons, to the value of 
21,419,393 marks; ami iron, 822,393 tons, valued at 26,290,367 marks. 
The principal manufactures are leather, cloth, paper, chemicals, furniture, 
wagons, railway cars and carriages, machinery, musical instruments, 
tobacco and cigars, sparkling- wine. 


Books of Reference concerning Hesse. 

Hof- iind-Staats-Handbuch des Gro8.sh. Hes.sen. Ststistisches Handbncli fiir das 
Grossh. Hessen. 2iid ed. Da?m.si4\dt, 1009. Beitrage zur Htati8lil< des Volks.staates 
Hessen (>5 Bdc. Darinstadt, 1862-1922. Mitteilnngen der Hess, Zentralstelle ftir die 
Landes-statistik. 1862-1920. 

Hfishr (C.), Gesi hichte von TIeseen. Cassel, 1891.— flessische Landes- und Volks- 
kundc. 2 vols. Marburg, 1004-06, 

KUchler (F.). Bearbritet von Braun (A. E.) und Weber (A. K.). Verfassungs- und 
Verwaltungsreclit dfs Grossh. Hessen. 6 Bde. Oannstadt, 1804-07. 

(Tl.y Grossherzoglum Hessen. 2nd ed. Giessen, 1893, < 

(Dr. VV.), Handbuch der Verfaesung und Verwaltung im Grossh. Hessen. 3Bde- 
Darmstadt. 188.'^-93. 

♦ Hessisclies Biirgerbuch. Darmstadt, 1909. — Hessisches Verkehrsbueb. Darmstadt. 
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LIPPE. 

(Frristaat Lippe.) 

Lippo became a Republic in November, 1918. The Constitution bears 
date December 21, 1920. The Landtag has 21 members, elected on 
January 24, 1921, and divided as follows . — Majority Socialists, 8 ; German 
Nationals, 5 ; German People’s Party, 4 ; Democrats, 2 ; Trade Union 
Federation, 1 ; and Communist, 1. The C^biiitt has 3 members. 

Except 5,925 Catholics and 780 Jews (1910), the people are Protestants. 
Marriages, 1921, 1,855 ; births, 3,730 ; deaths, 2,062 ; stillborn, 130. 
The capital, Detmold, has 15,275 inhabitants (1919). Area 469 square 
miles ; population 1919, 154,318 (71,117 males and 83,201 females). 

For 1922-1923 the revenue was estimated at 54,933,105 marks, and 
ex[)enditure at 55,817,358 marks. Public debt in 1922, 24,770,161 marks. 

In November 1915, a State bank was establishe(l, with its seat in 
Detmold. 

Reference. 

Lippischer Staatsaiizeiger. 


LUBECK. 

(Fkeib und Hansk-Stadt Lubeck.) 

The free city and State of Lubeck is a Republic, the Constitution of 
which bears date May 23, 1920. Supreme power lies with the people, who 
elect a House of Burgesses (Biirgerschafl) of 80 members. The latter elects 
the Senate of 12 members, which is the supreme executive authority. 

Area 115 square miles. The city of Liibock had (1919) 120,568 inhabi- 
tants (57,539 males and 63,029 females). 

On December 1, 1910, Protestants numbered 111,543, Roman Catholics 
3,802, other Christians 276, Jews 623, and ‘ unclassified ' 355. Education is 
compulsory between the ages of 6 and 14. There are in Lubeck (1921) 20 ele- 
mentary schools (6 for boys, 6 for girls, 8 for eitlier sex); with 8,574 pupils ; 
for boys 1 gymnasium (716 pujjils), 1 real gymnasium (636 boys and 17 girls), 
1 higher real school (884 pupils^, 1 private real school (603 pupils), and 3 
public middle schools (2,244 pupi.s); for girls there are 2 public high schools 
(1,200 pupils), 3 public middle schools (2,658 pupils), 1 church s(ihool (251 
pupils) and 4 foundation schools (463 pupils). There are also 1 teachers’ 
seminary, 1 public technical school for apprentices, 1 architectural school, 
1 naval school, 1 school for engineers of steamers, 1 public commercial 
school, 1 private technical school for women, 1 agricultural school, 1 
continuation school for working people and 1 people’s high school. 

Lubeck contains an Amtsgericht and a Laudgericht, whence the 
appeal lies to the ‘ Hanseatisches Oberlandesgericht ’ at Hamburg, 

For 1921 the revenue and expenditure balanced at 8,314,058/. About 
one-third of the revenue is derived from public domains, chiefly forests and 
industrial establishments ; and over one-third from direct taxation. The 
public debt amounted to 9,529,1817. in 1921. 

References. 

Annual publications of the Btatistisches Amt and the Handelskanimer. 

King (Wilson), Throe Free Cities : Being the Chronicles of Hamburg, Bremen, and 
Lubeck. London, 1914. 
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MECKIENBURG-SCHWERIN . 

(Freistaat Mecklenburg-Schwerin. ) 

111 November, 1918, Mecklenburg was proclaimed a Republic. The 
Constitution, which bears date May 17, 1920, provides for a Landtag con- 
sisting of 67 members. The Landtag elected on March 13, 1921, is made 
up as follows: — Majority Socialists, 28; German National Party, 15; 
German People’s Party, 12 ; Communists, 3 ; Village Union, 4 ; Economic 
Party, 2 ; Democrats, 3. 

Area, 5,068 sq. miles ; population (1919), 657,330 (317,400 males and 
339,930 females). For administrative purposes the country is divided into 
17 distiicts in addition to the towns. The chief towns (1919) were 
Rostock (67,953 inhabitants), Schwerin (45,455 inhaliitants), the capital, 
Wisniar (25,201 inhabitants), Giistrow (18,843 inhabitants), and Parchim 
11,435 (inhabitants). 

Jn 1910 there were : Protestants, 615,512 ; Catholics, 21,043 ; other 
Christians, 1,288 ; Jews, 1,413 ; not stated. 702. The parishes arc generally 
well endowed with landed property. 

There were 1,161 elementary schools with 83,447 pupils (1922) ; Gymnasia, 
7 with 1,372 pupils; Realgymnasien, 6 with 1,784 })Upils ; Oberrealschiile, 
1 with 440 pupils ; Realschulen, 6 with 1,551 pupils ; 3 pre]»aratory schools 
with 123 pupils ; higher girls’ schools, 16 with 2,367 pupils ; as well as 
a number of special schools. There is a university at Rostock (see Germany). 

There are 43 Amtsgerichte, 3 Landgcrichte, and 1 Oberlandesgericht at 
Rostock, which is also the supreme court for Mecklenburg-Strelit;i. 


MECKLENBURG-STRELITZ. 

(FllEISTAAT MeOKLENBUKG-StKELITZ.) 

In November, 1918, Mecklenburg- Strelitz was proclaimed a Republic. 
Its Constitution bears date June 11, 1919. The Landtag consists of 35 
members elected for 3 years. 

The country is divided into two provinces : Stargard (area 983 square 
miles, population 93,867), and Ratzeburg,*(area 148 square miles, popula- 
tion 14,692). Total area, 1,131 .square miles ; population (1919), 108,559 
(53,251 males and 55,308 females). The capital, Neu-Strelitz, had 11,461 
inhabitants in 1919. With the exception of 4,255 Catholics, 254 Je\vs, and 
352 persons of other confes.sions (1910), the people are Protestants. 

Revenue for 1922, 203,631,425 marks, expenditure 203,631,425 marks. 
Debt, July 1, 1919, 2,651,200 marks. 

References. 

Mecklenbuiy-Strelitzschcs Staatsliandbuch 1920. Bcarbeitet vom Mecklb.-Strel. 
Statistiscln n Biiro. 

(V. J.), Die Mecklenburgischc Stiindeverfassung und das^eichsrecht. Munich, 

Mayer (A.), Geschichte des Grossherzogtums Mecklenburg-Strelitz 1816 — 1890. 
N>ustrebtz. 1890. 

Sehvoar* (S,), Landeskunde der GrossherzogtOiner Mecklenburg und der freien und 
HansesfUdt LUi eck. Leii»zig, 1910. 

Vie (W.), Qeographie von Mecklenburg. Stuttgart, 1909. 
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OIDENBUEG. 

(Freistaat Oldenburg.) 

In November, 1918, Oldenburg became a Republic. Its Constitution bears 
date June 7, 1919. The Landtag consists of 48 members elected for 5 years. 

Area, 2,482 sq. miles. The population, 1919 : — Province of Oldenburg, 
421,435; Lubeck, 45,450; Birkcnfold 51,263; total, 518,148 (251,006 
males and 267,142 females). Oldenburg, the capital, had 32,541 inhabitants 
in 1919. 

In 1910 Oldenburg contained 371,650 Protestants, 107,508 Roman 
Catholics; other religions, 2,359 ; 1,525 Jews. 

Oldenburg contains an Oberlandesgericht and a Landgericht. The Amts- 
gerichte of Lubcck and Birkcnfeld are under the jurisdictiou of the Landge* 
richte at Lubeck and Koblenz respectively. 

Estimated revenue, 1921, 80,688,250 marks ; expenditure, 84,449,590 
marks. Debt, 1921, 158,780,388 marks. 

References. 

Zeltschrift fiir Verwaltiing nnd Rechtspflege(three times a year). 

Statistlsche Nachriebten iiber das Orossherzogthum Olden burg (published by the Bureau 
of Statistics). 

Statistisches Ilaudbuch fiir das Grossherz^gtum Oldenburg. I. Teil. 1913. 

Staatsbaudbucli des Preistaats Oldenburg. 

Kallmann (P.), Das Ilerzogthura Oldenburg in seiner wij thscliaftlichen Entwickeluug. 
Oldenburg, 1893. Statistische Beschreibung der Geiueinden des Herzogtums Olden- 
burg. Oldenburg, 1897. Statistische Beschreibung der Geiueinden des Fiirstentuins 
Lubeck. Oldenburg, 1901. 


PRUSSIA. 

(Fkkistaat Preussen.) 

On November 13, 1918, Prussia was proclaimed a Republic. 

Until that date the country was ruled by sovereigns of llie Hohciizollern 
family, the last of the lino being William II (1888-1918). For an account 
of the rise of Prussia, see The vStatEvSman’s Year Book for 1922, p. 973. 

Constitution and Government.- 

The Constitution, adopted %on November 30, 1920, gives a vote to every 
citizen, male and female, over 20*years of age in general, equal, secret, and 
direct suifrage. Prussia is declared to be a Republic. Besides the Diet 
[Landtag) there is a State Council {Staatsrat) elected by the Provincial 
Assemblies on the basis of one representative for every 50,000 inhabitants. 
The fiiiictioTi of the State Council is to advise and control the Diet, and is 
intended to be a kind of parallel institution to the Reichsrat in the Empire. 
The State Council has the right ot rejecting legislation adopted by the Diet. 
The Diet elects the Premier, and he appoints the other members of the 
Cabinet. The Diet is elected for 4 years on the principle of proportional 
representation by secret and direct ballot, and the ministry is invested with 
the powers of the former King. 

The Prussian Constituent National Assembly, elected by universal, equal, 
and secret suffrage of men and women, met on March 14, 1919. 

On February 20, 1921, the elections were held lor a Parliament, and resulted 
in the return of the following parties ; — 114 Majority Socialists ; 81 ^l^entre 
(Catholics) ; 26 Democrats ; 75 Derman National Party ; 28 Independent 
Socialists; 58 Herman People’s Party; 11 Guclphs ; 31 Communists, ‘'and 
4 Economic Party ; total, 428. 
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The State Council, composed of 79 members, is made up as follows (January, 
1923) :-~Germau Toople’s Party and German National Party, 26; Centre, 
20 ; Democrats, 4 ; Social Democrats, 21 ; Communists, 8 ; Independent 
Socialists, 5. 

The Cabinet appointed on November 6, 1921, is composed as follows : — 

Priine MinistA-r,— Olto Braun (Socialist). 

Minister of National IV elf are, — Hm' Hirlsiefer (Centre). 

Minister of Justice. — Herr ZiJinhoff (Centre). 

Minister of Cvmmercc. — Herr Sieving (Socialist). 

Minister of the Interior. — Herr Severing (Socialist). 

Minister of Agriculture. — Dr. Democrat). 

Minister of Finance. — Herr lUchtcr (German People’s Party). 

Minister of Education and Public JVorship. — Dr. Bociitz (German People’s 
Party). 

For local government Prussia is divided into Provinces, Government dis- 
tricts {liegicrungshezirkc), urban circles (Stadtkreise), and rural circles 
{Landkreise). According to the Constitution, there are 14 Provinces. 
Urban circles consist of towns of over 25,000 inhabitants ; rural circles 
consist of the smaller towns, rural communes {Landgemeinden), and 
manors (Gutshezirke). For provinces and rural circles the local authori- 
ties of the constituent areas elect deliberative assemblies which appoint 
executive committees. Each province has a governor {Oberprdsident) ; each 
government district has a president, and deals chiefly with local affairs of 
State concern. In towns the deliberative authority is the town council (Stadt- 
verordnetenversamvilung)^ elected on the system of proportional suffrage. 
The executive is a magistracy with the burgomaster as president. Eacli 
rural circle has a Landrat. Local administrative business varies according to 
the nature of the administrative division. The matters dealt with are such 
as poor-relief, roads, light railways, &c., but in rural districts tJley include 
agricultural interests, and in towns, education, sick-insurance, valuation, col- 
lection of certain taxes, management of gas, water, and electric works, etc. 

Area and Population. 

I. PUOGHRSS AND PKKSRNT CONDITION. 



Area ; 
Square 

1 Population i 

Pop. 




rro Vinces 

Miles (Ocl, 
1, 1920) 

1919 

1910 

per Square 
Mile, 1919 

East Prussia (Ostpreussen) 

14,873 

2,229,290 

2,149,389 

149-9 

Brandenburg . 

15,072 

2,44.5,627 

2,434,223 

162*8 

Berlin . . . . 

H37 

3.803,770 

8,729,650 

11,287*2 

Pomerania (Poinineni) 

11,601 

1,787,193 

1,718,860 

! i53*3 

Border Province (Grenzinark 





Posen— West Preussen). 

2,9.'2 

326,881 

811,267 

109-6 

Lower Silesia (Nicderscblesien) 

10,269 

2,987,904 

2,990,183 

291 *0 

Upper Sdesia (Obersclilesien) ^ 

3,759 

1,303,696 

1,270,916 

346*8 

Saxony (Sachsen) 

9,757 

3,120,103 

3,089,275 

320*7 

Schleswig-Holstein 

5,80i 

l,4n2,187 

1 1,464,109 

252*0 

Hannover 

14,s7l 

8,017,360 

; 2,942,436 

202*9 

Westplialia (Westfalen) . 

7,809 

4,488,115 

4,12.5,096 

574*7 

Hesse-Nassau .... 

6,063 

2,273,502 

2,221,021 

375*0 

Rhine (Rheinprovinz) 2 . 

9,463 

6,709,469 

i 6,488,344 

716 1 

tUohenzollcrn ( Hohenzollernschc 


Laude) 

441 

70,751 i 

71,011 

1604 

total . . .1 113.149 1 36,094,941 i 

1 Exclusive of territory ceded to Poland. 

34.995,780 

319*0 


2 Exclusive of tlie Saar district, and Eupeti and Malmedy. 
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As a result of the Treaty of Versailles, Prussia has lost- territory to the 
extent of 21,626 square miles and a population of 4,697,667. 

Development of Prussia since 1875 ; — 


Year 

1 

Area in Sq, Miles 

! 

Population 

Average per 

1 Sq. Mile 

Percentage of 
Annual Increase 

1875 

134,179 

25,742,404 

191*8 



1890 

134,537 

29,057,367 . 1 

1 222*7 ' 

1*09 

1900 

134,022 ! 

34,472,509 1 

37,29.3,264 I 

1 256*1 j 

1*51 

1905 

135,134 1 

1 276*9 i 

1*64 

1910 

135,134 1 

40,165,219 > 

: 297*0 1 

i 1*64 

1919 

113,140 

36,094,944 ' 

‘ 319*0 ' 

‘ -1 15 


* Including the whole of Prussia as it then was. 


II. Movement of the Population. 


Year 

Marriages 

Total Births 

Still-born 

Illegitimate 

Total Dcath.s 
incl. Still- 
born 

Surplus of 
Births 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

176,872 

198,573 

229,851 

527.172 

546,307 

697,658 

623,201 

630,524 

827,335 

1,005,525 

28,107 

21,635 

18,667 

19.019 

33,060 

71,028 

66,046 

76,617 

85.336 

108,873 

822,678 

879,148 

1,056,446 

649,340 

614,259 

-125,020 
-255,947 
-425,922 
■fl77,986 
-f 391, 266 


In 1923, 3*09 per cent, of the total births in rural districts and 3*62 
per cent, in urban areas were still-born, and 9*33 per cent, in rural districts 
and 12*56 per cent, in urban areas were illegitimate. 

Principal towns with population in 1919 : — 


Berlin . 3,803,770 

Cologne . . 633,904 

Breslau . . 528,260 

Essen . . 439,257 

Frankfort (Main)433,002 
Diisseldorf . 407,338 


Hannover 

Dortmund 

Magdeburg 

Kdnigsberg 

Duisburg 

Stettin . 


392,805 

295,026 

285,856 

260,895 

244,302 

232,726 


Kiel 

Halle . 
Altona . 
Gelsenkirchen 
Cassel 
Elberfeld 


205,330 

182,326 

168,729 

168,567 

162,391 

157,218 


« Religion. 

• 

Absolute religious liberty is guaranteed in the Republic Nearly 
two- thirds of the population are Protestants, and rather over one- third 
Roman Catholics. Catholics are in a majority only in Silesia, 

Westphalia, Rhino Province, and Hohenzollern. 

The Evangelical or Protestant Church has since October 31, 181 7, consisted 
of a fusion of the Lutheran and Calvinistic bodies, from which, however, there 
are still a few dissenters. It ia governed by ‘ consistories,’ or boards elected by 
the people. There are also synods in most circles and provinces, and general 
synods representing the old provinces only. The constitution of the Catholic 
Church differs in the various provinces. Altogether in Prussia there are two 
archbishops and ten bishops. 

Instruction. 

I 

Education in Prussia is compulsory. Every town, or community in 
town or country, must maintain a school supfiorted by local rates, supple- 
mented by the State, and administered by the local authorities, -^who 
are elected by the citizens, and called aldermen or town councillors. 
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All parents are ‘'Compelled to have their children properly taught or to 
send them to one of these elementary schools, in which all fees are now 
abolished. No compulsion exists in reference to a higher educational 
institution than elementary schools, but parents who send more than 
one child to any school supported by the community have, in many cases, 
a reduction made in the charge, and a limited number of pupils (about 
10 per cent.) whose parents cannot afford to pay the full rate either 
enjoy this reduction or are adjnitted entirely free, at the discretion of 
tlic antliorities. Tlie school age is from 6 to 14 years, and the number 
of children of that age in 1910 was returned at 7,165,744 (5,577,566 in 
present territory of Prussia). 

The following talde gives the educational statistics of Prussia : — 


Universities * (1019-i20) 

Gymnasia & Progyninasia 2 (1920) . 
Kealgynmasia, Keali>rogymuaaia, and Higher 
Realschulen (1920) . . 

Rcalschuieu 2 (1020) 

Uigl) schools for girls (Lyceums), iniblic 1 
and private (1020-21) J . . . ./ 

Middle schools, public (1011) 

,, private (1011) •' 

Public elementary schools (1911) 

Private ,, ,, (1011) 

Public normal schools (1020) .... 


No. 

1 

j Teaching 

Students 01 

1 Stair 

Pupils 

— - 


— 

13 

! 2,283 5 

38,060 8 

3.30 

! 7,271 

112,105 

370 

7,445 

1.53,442 

37,32S 

lOiO 

1 1,437 ‘ 

507 

11,745 

208,039 

029 

1 7.151 

193,429 

924 

5,040 

02,205 

38,0)84 

1 163,010 7 

6,572,074 

203 

.553 

8,498 

183 

1 l,:U5 

18,347 


1 Winter half-year. 2 Including teachers and scliolars of i)reliininary schools. 3 In- 
cluding girls’ schools not odhtially recognised. Including Lyceum at Braunsberg. 
B Including lecturers and special teachers. Including regular technical and assistant 
teachers. 7 Including technical and assistant teachers, but excluding teachers of religion. 
8 Including 3,475 women students. 


There are also 4 technical high schools (Berlin, Hannover, Aachen, 
Breslau), 2 forestry schools (Eberswalde, Miinden), 2 technical mining schools 
(Berlin, Klausthal), 2 agricultural high schools (Berlin, Bonn-Poppelsdorf), 
agricultural institutes connected with universUics, 2 veterinary high schools 
(Berlin, Hannover), a great number of otliel^* schools for various aspects of 
agriculture, 4 commercial high schools (Berlin, Koln, Frankfurt am Main, 
Konigsberg i. Pr.), 2 academies of local government work (Diisseldorf and 
Kblii), besides other special schools and State establishments for art and music. 

The Universities, the high schools (exclusive of commercial high schools), 
some of the Gymnasia, Kealgymnasia, and similar schools, as also the 
normal schools, are maintained and administered by the Government, while 
all the other scholastic institutions are supported by the community, &c., 
under control of the Government. 


Justice, Crime. 

Prussia contains 18 Oberlande.sgerichte {see under Oerman Empire). The 
Ol^erlandesgericht at Berlin is called the Kammergerichtj and serves as an 
ultimate^ appeal court for summary convictions ; though for all cases the * 
court of final instance is the Reichsgericht at Leipzig. The prosecution in all 
erimiftal cases is conducted by Staatsanwdlte^ or public prosecutors, paid by 
the State. 
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Finance. 

Revenue and expenditure for years ending March 31 : — 


Tear 

j Revenue 

! Expenditure 

|| Year 

1 Revenue 

1 Expenditure 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- ‘20l 

1 Marks 

13,r)fi2,(i.‘)6,o34 
! 20,011,308,902 

1 8,039,024,206 

Marks 

13,148,647,888 : 
22,205,393,152 i 
8,930,024,260 

!i - -- 

1 1920-211 

1 1921-221 1 
1 1922-J31 j 

1 Marks 

8,634,245,204 ! 
10,770,716.730 i 
29,131,289,882 1 

Marks 

8, .634, 245, 264 
16,776.716,736 
29,131,289,882 


1 Estimates. 


Public debt on April 1, 1922, 14,021,214,424 marks. 


Production and Industry. 

I. AomCULTUllE. 


The areas under the chief crops for 2 years, and the yield in metric tons, 
for 3 years, were as follows (1 hectare = 2*47 acres; 1 metric ton — 
2,204 lb.):— 


- 

1, 19191 

1920 

1921 

I 


Acres 

Tons 

1 Acres 

Tons 

Acres | 

'Pons 

Wheat 

. li 1,760,380 

1,281,068 

1,806 015 

1,303,034 

1,938.4S9| 

1,691,810 

Rye . 

. j 7,905,296 

4,472,035 

7,801.601 

3,520,659 

7,654,8641 

4,948,664 

Summer barley . 

. 1,587,565 

1,043,008 

1,468,624 

955,349 

1,343,848: 

978,891 

Oats . 

. i 4,740,443 

2,983, 19(. 

5,233,145 

3.298,030 

5,065,456 

3,310,792 

Potatoes . 

. i 3,637,406 

14,886, HOO 

4,047,901 

19.404.304 

4,. 388, 3 18 

18, 613, #^66 

Hay (meadow) . 

^ ! 0,312,070 

8,768,271 

7,032,144| 

11,132,927 

6,904,385' 

1 

7,808,100 


i Excluding the ceded territori<*s. 


In 1921 there were vineyards on 40,811 acres, yielding 10,920,558 gallons 
of wine, valued at 853,900,000 marks; hops (1921) on 193 acres, yielding 
6,260 tons. On December 1, 1921, Prussia (excluding the ceded territories) 
contained live-stock comprising 2,557,918 horses (excluding army horses), 
9,269,407 cattle, 3,867,860 sheep, 10,498,279 swine, and'2,576,091 goats. 

» 

II.^ Minerals. 


Quantities (in metric tons) and values (in marks) of the coal and iron ore 
raised in 2 years : — 



j 1919 

1920 


Tons 

Marks 

Tons 

Marks 

Coal 

Lignite .... 
Iron ore .... 

Salt 

• 

112,028,790 

75,953,982 

4,625,900 

780,923 

5,713.045,359 

740,002,723 

201,16.‘',927 

25,033,260 

127,036,799 

91,969,783 

4,530,978 

1,476,228 

19,904,111,851 
2,665,898,069 
732,8 4,434 
148,214,487 


In 1921 the production of coal was 131,363,776 tons; and of lignite^ 
101,258,601 tons. 

In 1920 the numbers employed in and about mines in Prussia were : 
Underground workers, 533,092; surface workers, 361,134; total (all worki^rs), 
894,226. 
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Internal Communications.— On April l, 1920, the total length of the 
State railway system open for traffic was 21,408 miles. Plans for the electri- 
fication of main railway lines were being steadily pushed on before the war. 
Total reoeipis on the railways io 1919, 5,692*4 million marks; total expendi- 
ture, 8,780 1 million marks: deficit, 3087*7 million marks; capital sunk, 
15,126,724 million marks. There were also on the same date light railways 
and tramways to the extent of 828 miles. 

Savings Banks. — In 1920 d;here were 1,572 savings banks in Prussia. 
The deposits amounted to 29,652 million marks. 

References concerning Prussia, 

Statistisclies Jahrbiich fUr den Freistaat Preiissen. Berlin. 

Statifitisches Handbucb fiir den Preiissischen Staat. Berlin. 

Preussische Statistik. Uerausgegeben voiii Statistischen LaTidesainto. Berlin. 
Zeritralblatt fiir die gesainte Unterrichta-Verwallung in Preussen. Herausgegeben in 
dem Ministerinin fiir Wissenschaft, Kunst und Volksbildung. Erganzungsbeft : 
StatistisebeMitteilungen iiber das holiere Unterriebtswesen in Preussen. BtTlin. 
Zeitschrift des Proussischen '^tatistischen Landesaii ten. Berlin. 

Statistisebe Korresnondenz des Preiissischen Staiistisclien Landesamtes. Berlin. 
Zeitschrift fiir das Berg-, Hiitten- und Saliiieuwesen iin Preiissischen Staate. 

Zwei Jahre Regieruugsai belt in Preussen. Auf Gruud aintlicben Matcvinls beorbeitet 
von der Presse-Abteilung des PreussiHebeu Staatsininisteriuins. Berlin, 1921. 

.Die von Preussen abgetretene Gehiete. Berlin. 1922. 

Altrock {Vif Die otVentliclv n Sparknssen in Preussen. Berlin. 1917. 

Baedeker’s Nortberii Germany. 10th ed. 1013. 

Descamps (Paul), La Formation Sociale du Prussicn Moderne. Paris, 1916. 

Droysen(J. G.), Gescbichte der preiissischen Politik. 5 vol. Leipzig. 

Ool^chmidt (V ), Berlin in Gescbichte und Gegenwart. Berlin, 1910. 

Ouyot (Vves), La Province Hhenane et la Westpbulic. Etude Economique. Paris, 1915. 
Hoffmann (IJ. Edler von), Verfassung uiid Verwaltung Preussens und des Reichs. 
Leipzitr, 1915. 

Lamptf (F.), Berlin und die Maik Brandenburg. Leipzig, 1909. ^ 

Marriott (J. A. R.) and Robertson (C. G ), The Evolution of Prussia. The Making of an 
Empire. London, 1915. 

MMcA:(Ida), Preussen-Atlas. (Historical maps and notes). Berlin, 1914. 

Milller-Erzbach (R.), Das Bcrgrecht Preussens und des weiteren Deutschlands. 
Stuttgart, 1917. 

Osborne (S.), Tlie Upper Silesian Question and Germany's Coal Problem. London, 
1921. 

Pollard (J.), A Study of Municipal Government. The Corporation of Berlin. 2 ed. 
London, 1894. * 

PruU{U.), Preussische Geschichte. Vols. I. und IL Berlin, 1899. 

Robinson (J. IL), Constitution of Prussia. iTraufv.. oi Text, with Notes.] Philadelphia, 
1898. 

Waldccktr (Ludwig), Die Vei'fassung des Freistaates Preussen. B^ rliii, 1921. 


SAXONY. 

(Freistaat Sachsen.) 

The forme? Kingdom of Saxony was proclaimed a Republic on November 9, 
1918. 

The former royal house of Saxony counted amongst the oldest reigning families in 
Europe. Heinrich of Eileiiburg, of the family of Wettin, was Margrave of Meissen 1089-1108 ; 
ho was succeeded by his sou, Heinrich (1103-1123), and Konrad the Great (1123-1156), weU 
known in Saxon history. The house subsequently spread into riurnerous branches, the elder 
cf which, called the Ernestine line, is represented by the former ducal families of 8axe- 
Altenburg, Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, and Saxe-Mein ingen, and the grand-ducal family of Saxe*. 
Weimar; while the younger, the Albertine line, lived in tiie rulers of the Kingdom of Saxony. 
In 18^ the Elector Friedrich August III. (1763-1827), on entering the Confederatum of the 
Rhinei'took from Napoleon the title of King of Saxony, which was confirmed by tha Con- 
gress of Vienna in 1815. 
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Gonstitution and Government. — The Constitution of the Republic 
bears date October 26, 1920. The Diet was elected in November, 1922, and 
is composed of 41 Socialists, 8 Democrats, 19 German National Party, 18 
members of the German People's I’arty and 10 Communists. 

The Ministry elected on December 11, 1920, is composed as follows : — 

Premier. Johann Wilhelm Buck (Majority Socialist), Born 
November 12, 1869. 

Minider of N^ational Kco^iomy. — Herr Fellisch (Majority So'dalist). 

Minister of the Interior. — Herr Lipinski (Independent Socialist). 

MiniHer of Ed^catioR. — Herr FL mticr (Iiulependeut So ialist). 

Minister of Labour. — Herr Jdckel (Independent Socialist). 

Minister of Finatice. — Herr IJeldt (Majority SoeiHlist). 

Minister of Justice. — Dr. Zeigner (Majority Socialist). 


Area and Population - 


Governmental Divisions 

Area, Eng- 
lish Sq. 
Miles 

Population. 

Dec. 1910 j Oct. 1919 

Population 
per 8q. 
Mile 

1910 

Dresden 

Leipzig . 
Bautzen, 
Chemnitz 
Zwickau 


1,674 
1,377 
953 1 

800 I 
983 

1,3.50,287 

1,234,623 

443,549 

920,548 

857,659 

1,326,262 

1,223,748 

433,011 

890,731 

796,559 

794-6 

888-7 

454*3 

1113-3 

810-3 

Total . 

1 

5,787 

4,806,661 

4,670,311 

807-0 


Of the population, according to the census of October 8, 1919, 2,175,078 
were males and 2,496,233 females. 

The growth of the population is shown in the following table : — 




! Density 

Annual 'j 



! Density 

Annual 

Year 

Population 

' per Sq. 

i ncrease j j 

Year 

Population 

j per Sq. 

Increase 


; Mile 

I>e»Cent. 1 1 



Mile 

per Cent. 

1885 

3,182,008 

i 543 1 

1-41 j. 

1905 

4,508,601 

i 779*1 

1*46 

1805 

3,7^7,088 

i 654*5 1 

1*63 

1910 1 

J 4,806,661 

i 830-6 

1*32 

1900 

4.202,216 

! 726*8 

2*19 

1919 j 

4,663,298 

1 805*2 

— 


Saxony contains (1910) 43,358 Lusatian Wends, most of them in the 
district of Bautzen. 

The movement of the population is shown in the following table ; — 


Year 

Marriages 

%otal Births 

1 i 

1 Stillborn ^ 

Illegitimate 

Total Deaths 

SurpiMh (-{-) 

or Decrease 

Births 

1919 

1920 
1921 » 

59,020 

71,645 

57,769 

1 

86,472 

128,038 

115,908 

2,855 j 

4,818 j 

4,003 

10,619 

1 17,325 

10,520 

68,670 

04,017 

60,813 

+15,047 ■ 

+64.708 

+61,592 


3 T 


* Preliminary results. 
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The population of the principal towns was, 1919 (including the munici- 
palities incorporated up to September 1, 1922) : — 


Leipzig . 

Dresden 

, 63G,.503 

Meissen 

. 37,49.3 

Relclienbach . 

. 26,881 

. /i87.758 

Zittau . 

. 35.95S 

Crimiiiitschau 

. 25,496 

Chemnitz 

. 305,172 

Bautzen 

. 34,903 

Glauchau 

. 22,971 

Plaucn . 
i5wickau 

. 104,926 

. 70,785 

Freiburg 

Fiv.ital 

. 32,981 

. 27,570 

Meerane . 

. 21,027 

Religion. 

—The vast majority of 

the inhabitants of Saxony 

are Pro- 

testants. In 1910, there 

were Lutherans, 4,501,510 ; Roman 

Catholics, 


233,872 ; Reformists, 16,531 ; other Christians, 36,750; Jews, 17,587 ; un- 
classified, 411. Of the Lutheran Church, the chief governing body is the 
‘ Laudcs-Consistorium ’ or National Consistory at Dresden ; and it also has 
a representative Synod (Synode) with 35 clerical and 42 lay members (1901). 

Instruction. — On December 31, 1919, there were 2, 233 common schools, 

ami 1,950 continuation schools (Fortbildungsschulcn), or altogether 4,183, 
with a total attendance of 857,610, besides 50 private and chapter schools. 
In addition there w'ere 1 technical high school at Dresden (winter term, 
1922, 2,451 stmlents), 1 mining academy at Freiberg (1920-21, 447 students), 
1 forestry academy at Tharandt (91 students, summer term, 1919), further, 
19 Gyuiuasi.i, 21 Rcalgymuasia, 9 ‘ Oberrcalschulen,’ 36 other high schools, 
25 seminaries, 11 higher girls’ schools and ‘StudienausTalten ’ (1919), 
altogether 124 educational establishments, exclusive of the University and 
a large number of industrial, commercial, agricultural, musical, and art insti- 
tutes. The University of Leipzig is one of the largest in Germany. Sec under 
Germany. 


Justice and Crime. — Saxony has one ‘Oborlandesgcricht,’ at Dresden, 

7 * Landgerichte’, and 112 ‘ Amtsgerichte.' The ‘ Reichsgericht ’ has its seat 
at Leipzig. 

Finance. — The following table shows the estimates for five financial 
budget ]»eriods (£1 — 20*43 marks). 


- 

1918-19 1 

1020 » 

r020-2l3 : 1921-22 ■> 

1922-23* 

Revenue .... 
Expenditure 
Extraordinary budget . 

^ 1 
44,337,510 
vl 337,540 1 
18,322,067 1 

1 

£ 

17,502 820 
17,502,820 
43,198 

£ i £ 

58,951,937 ’ 127,141,283 1 
58,951,937 ; 127,141,283 
1.3,591,532 , 36,602,056 

£ 

116,137,850 
! 156,1.37,850 
! 31, -*26, 117 

1 


^ Biennial periods. * January to March only. * Yt-ar ending' March 31. 


Public debt, 1919, 859,881,200 marks, incurred almost entirely on rail- 
ways and telegraphs, and other works of public utility. 

Production and Industry. — Saxony is, in proportion to its size, the 
busie.st industrial State in the Empire, rivalled only by the leading industrial 
provinces of Pmssia. Textile manufactures form the leading branch of 
industry, hut mining and metal working are also important. 

In 1921, of the total area, 2,331,012 acres were under cultivation, viz. : — 
1,840,540 acres (79*04 per cent.) arable; 467,631 acres (19*63 per cent.) 
meadow ; 30,473 acres (1*31 per cent.) pasture and the rest vineyards. 
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Areas uuder the chief crops in acres and the yield in metric tons (of 
2,204 lb.) in 1921 :-wheat, 170,652 acres (185,591 tons); rye, 431,021 
acres (358,440 tons) ; ])arlcy, 72,028 acres (64,399 tons) ; oats, 376,169 acrevS 
(333,940 tons) ; potatoes, 262,487 acres (1,314,917 ions). The census of 
live-stock taken in December, 1921, showed 165,303 horses, 721,836 cattle, 
and 662,760 pigs. 

The following shows the mining statistics for (ive years *. — 


Coal Mines 


Other Mines 


Total 


Year 


I No. of, 
Mines 


Hands 


Piodnction in 
metric tons 


Coal ' Lignite 


j I Pi-o- 

Valne : I duce 

in 1,000 : lland*^' in 

marks Mines 1,000 

! Djarks 


No. of, 
Mines 


Hands 


Pro- 
duce in 
1,()00 
marks 


916 

88 

23,648 

4,186 

1 

538 ; 6,534,079: 

87,800 

017 ' 

86 

29,477 

4,703 

519:6,330,057; 

1 25,(>7G' 

918 

82 

32,148 

; 4,625 

218 6,741.233' 

163. 680* 

919 

81 

' 42,627 

3,9.32 

304 i 6,712.010' 

321,1691 

920 

84 

1 49,662 

4.050, 

,722| 7,054,851 ] 

l,083,870| 


25 : 

819 

1,234 

113 

21,467 

92,09^ 

.34 ! 

1,169 

6,222 

120 

80,646 

131, 89£ 

.39 

1 ,6.M) : 

8, 8 -^9 

121 

33,828 

172, .518 

36 ; 

1,577 

9,151, 

117 

; 44,204 ! 

330, 32C 

31 , 

1,132 i 

18,905 

115 

50,794 : 

l,102,77f 


1 Exclusive of mines not worked. 


In 1920-21, 225 breweries produced 28,987,960 gallons of beer. 

In 1919 there were 369 savings banks liaving to the credit of their 
depositors at the end of the year, 154,684,5907. 


Books of Eeference concerning Saxony. 

Statistisches Jalirbncli fiir den Ereistaat Sachsen. Dresden. Annual. 
Staatshandbuch fiir den Freistaat Sachsen. Dresden. 

Zeit.schrift dcs Sachsischen Statist. Landesamtes. Dresden. Since 18r)5. 

Statisiisrlio zur Bevolkeniiig.s- mid Wirtschaftageograidiic des Kbnigreichs 

Sachyens. Dresden, 1910. 

Genieinde- uud Ortsverzeiclmia fiir das Kdnigreich Sachsen. Dresden, 1904. 

Baedeker’a S.'ichsen. Leipzig, 1920. 

Jit’mhiann (R.), Bibliograpliic der Siichsischen Ge.schiclite. ].,eipzig, 1921. 

Richter (P. E.), Literatur der Landes- und Volkskunde des Xonigreichs Sacliscr. 
Dresden, 1909 ^ 

SchmaUr (M.), Das Kdnigreich Sachin. Leipzig, 1916. 


SCHAUMBUEG-LIPPE. 

( Kkeistaat Son aumpuko-Li itr. ) 

Schaumburg-Lippe w'as proclaimed a Republic in November, 1918. The 
Constitution bears date February 24, 1922, The Landtag consists of 15 
mombeis. 

Area, 131 sq. miles ; population (1919), 46,357 (22,148 males and 24,209 
females). 

For the financial y^ar 1922 the revenue and expenditure were 35,610,687 
marks. Public debt, 8,000,000 marks. 

Except 715 Catholics and 230 Jews, the inhabitants are Protestant., 
Pmekeburg, the capital, had, in 1910, 6,747 inhabitants. 

Official Publication. 

Schaumburg-Lippische Laiidesanzoigcn bezw. Landesverordnungen. 


3 T 2 
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THURINGIA. 

(Einheitsstaat Tiiuringen.) 

The seven Thuringiaii States after much negotiation, which commenced 
ill May, 1919, and ended on December 24, 1919, decided to combine into one 
State. The two Republics of Rouss had by a law of April 4, 1919, already 
been merged into the one Peiple’s State of Reuss, and Coburg had elected 
to merge with Bavaria. 

The elections to the first Diet of Thuringia were held in June, 1920, and 
the Diet adopted the Constitution on March 11, 1921. 

President of the State Council, — Dr. A. Paulsen (Democrat). 


Area and Population. — The following table shows the area and popu- 
lation of the separate political entities which have been united into the 
greater whole • — 



A rca in 
fii\, miles 

Population Cenauft October 8, 1919 

Population 

Dihtrict 




per sq. mile 


Males 

Females 

Total 

1919 

Weimar .... 

1,807 

205,. S66 

228,603 

438,950 

193 

Meiiiingcn 

953 

126,944 

143,071 

270,015 

200 

Gera-Grtiz 

441 

98,431 

114,512 

212,943 

480 

Alteiiburg 

511 

101,360 

110.278 

211,638 

414 

Gotha . . . . I 

548 

92,190 

99,301 

191,491 

791 

Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt 

Schwarzburg- 

863 

46,993 

52,340 

99,883 

273 

Sondorhausen 

333 

44,465 

48,962 

93,427 

280 

Total 

4,546 

715,739 

797,067 

1,512,800 

832 


Principal towns with population in 1919 : — Weimar, the capital, 41,403 ; 
Gera, 74,993; Gotha, 48,543; Jena, 53,906; Eisenach, 41,375 ; Greiz, 
34,120 ; Arnstadt, 20,573 ; Rudolstadt, 12,172 ; and Sonderhausen 13,322. 

In 1920 there were 43,184 births (22,499 boys), 22,611 deaths (11,107 
males), and 24,932 raarringes. 

* 

Religion and Instruction. — In 1910 there were 1,456,074 (96 per 
cent.) Protestants ; 42,831 (2 per cent.) Catholics ; and 3,822 (0*3 per cent). 
Jews. 

On March 1, 1922, there were in Thuringia 1561 elementary schools with 
5,180 teachers (561 females) and 242,002 pupils ; 48 high schools for boys 
with 927 teachers and 12,343 pupils, and 13 high schools for girls with 317 
teachers and 4,769 pupils ; 1231 continuation schools with 224 teachers and 
56.368 (14,608 girls; pupils. For the University of Jena, see under German 
Universities. 

Finance. — The budget for the year 1921 provi<Jed for a revenue of 
680,176,407 marks, and an expenditure of 889,474,225 marks. 

Production and Industry, — Of the total area 1,447,947 acres (49 per 
cent.) are arable land, 982,007 acres (33 per cent.) forest, and 279,090 acres 
(9 f.er cent.) pasture land. In 1921 there were 145,540 acres under wheat, 
producing 108,635 tons, 184,475 acres under rye, producing 110,168 tons, 
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195,517 acres under oats, producing 118,703 tons, and 157,262 acres under 
potatoes, ]>roducing 523,209 Ions. 

On December 1, 1921, Thuringia had 75,885 horses, 402,807 head of 
cattle, 446.741 pigs, and 181,065 goats 

In 1921 there were 22 salt mines producing 1,688,173 tons of salt, and 
18 works producing 1,620,721 tons of potash. 

On December 31, 1919, the savings banks had 1,182,040 depositors who 
had to their credit 1,047,495,700 marks. • 

Books of Reference. 

Statistisehes Handbaeli fUr das Land Thuringen. (Issued by the ThuriDgian Statistical 
Bureau ) First Issue 1922. Weimar, 1922. 

Bertr&ge zurStatislik des Landes ThUruigeii (2 Fascicules). Weimar, 1921. 

Viei teljahresbericUtc de.s Thuringischen Landeaamts. First Tear, 1922. Weimar. 


WALDECK. 

(Fheistaat Waldeck.) 

Waldeck was proclaimed a Republic in November, 1918. The provisional 
Constitution bears date April 15, 1919. The Diet consists of 17 members, 
Tlie Republic is governed by Prussia, in accordance wiih the arrangement of 
July 18, 1867. 

The revenue and expenditure for 1922 was 2,142,166 marks. 

The debt on July 1, 1921, was 1,016,100 marks. 

Area, 438 sq. miles ; population (census of October 8, 1919), 66,432 
(31,065 males aud 35,367 fernale.s), Protestants (1910); 57,817 ; Catholics, 
2,858 : other Christians, 393 ; Jews, 590 ; unclassified, 49. Arolseii, the 
capital, had 2,442 inhabitants in 1919. 

Reference. 

WaldeckiscUer Laudes-Kalender. Meugeringbausen. Annual, 


WURTTEMBEEG. 

(VOLKSST.\AT WUUTTEMBERO. ) 

Wiirttemberg was proclaimed a People's Republic in November, 1918. 

State Prendent and Minister of Edmation. — Dr. Johannes Hither, (Born 
June 25, 1862. Elected June 23, 1920.) 

Constitution and Government. — The constitution of the Republic of 
Wiirttemberg bears date September 25, 1919. The supreme power in the 
State is vested in the Landtag composed of 101 members elected by universal 
suffrage for 4 years, on the basis of 1 member for every 20,000 inhabitants. 
The Landtag appoints the State Ministry, the President of which is styled 
‘ State President.* • 

The Diet which was elected on June 6, 1920, is composed as follows : — 
Wffrttemherg National Party, 28; Centre, 23; Social Democrats, 17^, 
German Democratic Party, 15 ; Independent Socialists, 8 ; Communists, 6 ; 
Gel man Popular Party, 4. ^ 

For administrative purposes the country is divided into 4 circles (Krei.se), 
64 districts (Oberarnter), and 1,890 commiyie's (Gemeinden), 
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Area and Population:— 


Circles 

Area in ' 

Populution 

i Poimlation 
per 8q. 

' 8q. Miles : 

IPIO 

191‘) 

: Mile 

1 1019 

Neckar .... 

1.286 

882,569 1 

930,114 

i 723-2 

Black Forest (Stdiwarz- 
wald) .... 

1,844 ' 

570,820 

583,524 

316’2 

Jagst .... 

1,985 

414,969 ! 

421,391 

' 212 3 

Danube (Donau) . 

2,419 

569,216 1 

591,142 

; 244-3 

Total 

7,534 ; 

2,437,574 ' 

2,526,171 

i 335-3 


In 1919, there were 1,202,5-12 males and 1,323,629 females. 

In 1919, 93^,583, or 37 ‘1 ])or cent., lived in communes of 5,000 in- 
habitants and upwards, and 1,589,588, or 62*9 per cent., in other communes. 
Foreigners, 25,818 in 1910. 

The movement of the population for four years was : — 


Y ear 

i i 

! Marriages ' 

ToUl 1 
Hi r Mis j 

Stillborn 

1 

i Illegitimate ; 

! ! 

Total 

Deatlns 

Surplus of 
Births 

1918 

11,150 

38,123 ' 

1,119 

' 4,670 

46,223 * 
36,807 

-8,095 

1919 

i 31,984 

51,145 i 

1.306 

5,613 

1 14,838 

1920 

i 32,027 

6.5,006 

1,737 

6,429 

37,202 

•27,804 

19-n 

: 24,785 

60,914 

1,717 

36,585 

24,329 


The population in 1910 of the largest towns was as follows: — 


Stuttgart ' 

323,572 

Odppiugcii . 

21.629 

Feuerbach . 

16,729 

Ulm . 

.5^,040 

Tiibingen . 

20,481 

Tuttlingen . 

15,719 

Heilbronn 

44,015 

Gmiind 

20t294 

Zufrenliausou 

14,480 

Esslingen 

37,814 

: Hcideiiheiui 

T8,412 

Geislingen . 

13,521 

Rcutlingen ^ . 

28,897 

Scliweiiningcn 17,175 

Aalen . 

11,982 

Ludwigsbu rg ^ 

23,306 

Ravensburg 

16,779 

Ebingeu 

11,168 


^ lucludin" extensions. 


Religion. — The various creeds were distributed as follows at the census 
of 1910 


Kreise 

' Protestant 

i 

Roman 

Catholic 

Other ! 

Christians 

Jews ! 

1 

Others 

N cckar 

. Black Forest . 
Jagst 

Danube 

u 

i 762,178 . 

1 41.8,409 I 

275,976 I 
214,620 ! 

105,617 

147,.507 

13.5,475 

351,396 

' 7,404 

3,381 
1,048 
1,030 

6,276 i 
1,359 
2,412 
1,935 

1,094 

164 

58 

235 

Total . 

1 1,671,183 ; 

739,995 

12,863 

11,982 

1,551 
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The administration of the Evangelical Church is in the hands of a con- 
sistorium of a president, and councillors, and four general superintendents, 
at Liuiwigsburg, Heilbronn. Rcutlingen, and Ulm. The representative 
body of the Evangelical eccle.siastical communes is the Evangelical Landes- 
kirchenversammlung consisting of 26 clerical and 55 lay representatives of 
the dioceses and 1 of the evangelical theological faculty of the university. 
It meets at least every six years, oftener if necessary. The Roman Catholics 
are under a bishop, who has his sec at RK)ttenburg, and is suffragan to the 
archbishop of Freiburg in Baden. The Jews likewise are under a special 
council (Oberkirchenbehdrde). 

Instruction. — Education is compulsory, and there must bo one public 
school or more in every commune. According to official returns, there is 
not an individual above the age of ten unable to read and write. Jn 1918 
there were 2, 232 places with elementary schools with 6,776 teachers, attended 
by 382,284 pnj)ils ; in 1921 there were 110 Healschnleu with 19,885 pupils ; 
21 grammar schools (El{;tnentarschulciil with 4,234 pupils; 17 gymnasia, of 
which 4 are training colleges for the Protestant clergy, 13 Realgymnasias, 
5 Pi ogymnasias and 6 Real Progymnasias, 41 Latin schools, having together 
10,424 scholars ; 6 city scliools xvith 5,018 scholars For girls there arc 
24 high .schools with 9,892 pupils and 1 gymnasium with 196 pupils. There 
are, besides, the Technical High School at Stuttgart, the Agricultural High 
School at Holienheim, and several agricultural and other special institutes. 
The State funds appropriated to education amounted in 1920 to 188,249,645 
marks. For Tiibingen University, see under Germany, 

Justice. — Hi addition to other tribunals there is one Oberlandesgericht 
at Stuttgart. 

Finance. — The estimated revenue for the year ending March 31, 
1923, was 1,598,000.000 marks, and the expenditure 2,369,875,000 marks. 
Public debt (March 31, 1922), 821,175,000 marks, divided into the general 
debt and the railway debt. . 


Production. — Wurttemberg is primarily an agricultural State, and 
3,007,510 acres, or 64 [»er cent, of the entire area, are under cultivation, 
and 1,610,727 acres, or 31 per cent., under forest 

Areas under the principal crops and yield in metric tons in 1921 : — 



Acres 

Yield, loDS 

- 

1 

Acres 

Yield, tons 

. Wheat 

‘200,87;") 

130,202 

Oats . 

i 

2,59,857 

139, S58 

Rye . 

73 40.5 

42,6(K) 

Potatoes . 

. i 187.095 

724,516 

Barley 

220,715 

[ ISO, -82 

Hay . 

. i 1,312,940 

2,247,120 

Spelt. 

482.550 

98, <'56 

HoJ)8. 

. ! 8,007 

500 


Vines in 1921, 27,037 acres, yielded 4,256,560 gallons of wine. In 1920 
there were produced 18,981,622 gallons of beer. The total value of the 
minerals raised in 1920 was about 1,200,000L There are active iron 
foundries and salt works. 
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Books of Reference concerning Wtirttemberg. 

The following publications of the Statistical Landesamt, Stuttgart: Wurttern- 
bergische .lahrbucher fiir Statistik und Landeskunde. Statisti^ches Handbnch fitr 
Wdrttemb* rg Mitteilungen des Statistischeg Landesamts. Das Konigreich Wurttera- 
borg ; Eine Bescfircibnng von Land, Volk, und Staal ; 3 Bande, Stuttgart, 1882-lh86. 
Das Konigreich Wlirtteinherg : Bine Beschreibunii nach Kreisen, Oberiimtern, und 
Gemcinden ; 4 Bilude, Stuttgart, 1904. Obcramtst beschreibungcn, neue Folge. Karten- 
werke des Kunigreichs Wurttemberg. The “ Wiirttenibcrgische Jahrbucher” contains 
ChroP'cle and Necrology for the past jjcar, and copious lists of publications, official and 
otlier. relating to WiirtteHiberg, in addition to fiinch historical and statistical informa- 
tion concerning the population and products of Wurttemberg 

Bnedrkfr i Hon them Germany. 10th ed. Leipzig, 1907. 

Schliz (A.), Urgeschichto WiirteinbergB. Stuttgart, 1909. 


GREECE 

(Kingdom of Hkllas.) 

Reigning King. 

Gedrgios II bom July 19, 1890, married February 27, 1921, to 
JSlizahethy elder daughter of King Ferdinand and Queen Marie of Rumania, 
succeeded nri September 27, 1922, on the abdication of his father, 

Konstantinos (died January 11, 1923). 

Brother a and Sisters of the King, 

I. Alexandras, born August 1, 1893, King ol (rreece from his father’s 
abandonment of the throne, June 11, 1917, till his death on October 25, 
1920. II. Princess Thl6ne, born May 2, 1896 ; married on March 10, 1921, 
to Prince Carol, Crown Prince of Rumania. III. Prince PaiJUos, born 
December 14, 1901. IV. Princess born February 14, 1904. V. Piiucess 
Catherine, born May 4, 1913. 

Greece, a province of the Turkish Emigre since the latter part of the 
16th century, gained its independence in the insurrection of 1821-29, and by 
the Protocol of Loudon, of February 3, 1830, was declared a kingdom, under 
the guarantee of Great Britain, France, and Russia. The crown was accepted 
by Prince Otto of Bavaria, wdio ascended tb^ tfnrone .lanuary 25, 1 833, being 
under the age of eighteen. He was expelled the Kingdom, after a reign of 
29 years, in October, 1862, which event was followed by the election, 
in 186H, under the directing guidance of the three guaranteeing Powers, 
of King George I., the grandfather of the present sovereign. George I., who 
was assassinated on Maich 18, 1913, was succeeded by his son Constantine, 
who reigned until June 11, 1917. Alexandros, seci nd son of King 
Constantine, then reigned till his death on Octol»er 25, 1920. Constantine 
then returned to Greece on December 19, 1920, reigned until September 27, 
1922, and died in exile on January 11, 1923. 

The King, according to Art. 49 of the Constitution of 1864, attains his 
majority upon completing his eighteenth year. Within two months at the 
most the King must convoke the Legislature. If the successor to the throne 
is either a minor or absent at the time of the King’s decease, and no Regent 
has been appointed, the Legislative Chamber has to assemble of its own accord 
within ten days after the occurrence of that event. The constitutional royal 
authority in this case has to be exercised by the ministerial council, until the 
choice of a Regent, or the arrival of the successor to the throne. The sovereign 
and his heirs and successors must be members of the Greek Orthodox Chur^. 
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Constitution and Government. 

The Constitution of Greece, adopted October 29, 1864, vested the 
whole legislative power in a single chamber, called the Buld, consisting 
of 184 representatives, elected by manhood suffrage (in the proportion of 
1 for every 16,000 inhabitants) for the term of four years. In 1911 the 
Constitution was modified and a substitute for a second chamber was adopted 
in the re*establishment of the Council of State. The functions of the 
Council will be the examination o\ Pro jets dt Zo? and the annulling of official 
decisions and acts wfiich may be contrary to law. The new Constitution 
came in force on June 1, 1911. The deputies must be at least 25 years of 
ago. The elections take place by ballot. The Buie must meet annually for 
not less than three month.s. No sitting is valid unless at least one-third of 
the members of the Assembly are present, and no bill can pass into law 
without an absolute majority of members attending. Every measure before 
being ado[)ted, must be discusse<l and voted, once in principle and twice 
article by article, on three separate days. A revision of anv non-funda- 
mental provisions of the new Constitution may be demanded, after the 
lapse of ten years, by an ordinary Parliament by means of two votes passed 
by a two-thirds majority, provided that the second vote shall not be taken 
until at least one inoiitli after the first, and provided also that such revision 
shall be carried out by a newly-elected Chamber. The Chamber of Deputies, 
unless s))ecially convoked at an cailier date, must meet on Oc tober 1 (old 
style) of every y«‘ar. The deputies are paid 4,000 draehmai a year, except 
those living in Athens or in Pirieus, who receive only 3,200 <lrachmai. In 
case of absence extending over more than live sittings every month, the 
deputy has 20 draohiuai per sitting tak* n from the total amount due to him. 
The number of Deputies, including those for the new territories, is 369. 

The Chamber, tdecttd November 1, 1920, is composed of the following 
parties: — Gounaris Party, 182 ; Stratos’ Party, 31 ; Liberals (V^enizelists), 
89 ; Independents, 52 ; Independent Mussulmans 15. 

The Ministry, appointed on November 26, 1922, is composed as follows: — 

Premier, — Colon cl Gonatan. 

Mini fi^er for Foreign Affairs. — M. Apostolos Alexandris. 

Minister of IFar. — General Piorrakos Mavromichalis. ^ 

Minister of Justice. — M. Mi^sios. 

Minister of the Interior. — \P. l^apandreou. 

Minister of Gommunicotions. — Cobmel tSakellaropoulos. 

Minister of Edumtion. — M. Siotis. 

Minister (ad interim) of FniaM*^ and of Supplies . — M. Kofinas. 

Minister of d/arinc. - -Rear-Admiral Pouloaris. 

Minister of Public Assistance.— Doxiades. 

Minister of Agriculture. — M. Sideris. 

Minister of National Economy. — M. Hadjikyriakos, 

Minidcr of Food. — M. J. Embiricos. 

, Area and Population. 

Old Greece (before 1912) comprises continenral Greece, the Peloponnesus 
to the south of the Gulf of Corinth, the Aegean Island of Eubcea, the. Cy- 
clades (about 220 islands, including Syra, Naxos, Andiacs, Tenos, Mikonos, 
Thermia, J^eriphos, Paros, and Araorgos), the Sporades Islands (about 20;, 
and the islands in the Ionian Sea, including Corfu, Zante, Santa Maura, 
and Cephalonia. ^ 

New Gr^ect) consists of Macedonia, Epirus, Crete, and the other Aegean 
lalapds, 
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At the census of 1879 Greece had a population (including that of Thessaly 
in 1881) of 1,679,470 ; in 1889, 2,187,208 ; in 1896, 2,433,806 ; on October 
27, 1907, 2,631,952. In 1896 the population consisted of 1,266,816 males 
and 1,166,990 females; in 1907, 1,324,942 males and 1,307,010 females. 

The acquisition of new territories by Greece, obtained as the result of 
the war with Turkey from October 17, 1912, to May 30, 1913, and with 
Bulgaria from June 30, to August 10. 1913, gave the country a total area 
of 41,933 square miles. The ntfw temtory is 16,919 square miles in extent. 
The population of the nomes or departments into which Greece is divided is, 
according to the Census of 1920, as follows : — 


Divisions of Old Territory 

Divisions of New Territory 

Departments 

Population 
(Cen.su8 1020) 

Departments 

Population 
(Census 1020) 

Attica and Bocotia . 

62;i,300 

Macedonia : — 



Phthiotis and Plioois. 

178,018 

Salonica . 

407,238 


Acarnania and A^tolia 

100,330 

PelHs . 

07,521 


Acbaia and Blis 

270,026 

Serres 

112,135 


Argolix and G'lrinthia 

' 163,45.) 

Drama . 

182,593 


Arcadia 

151,658 

Kozani . 

lt;3,004 


Laconia 

136,280 

Fiorina . 

127,041 


Messonia 

217,2.85 



1,0‘.'0,432 

EuIkb.i 

133,317 

Epirus : - 



Cyclades . 

122,347 

Vanina . 

107,485 


Corfu .... 

122, 402 

Prevosa . 

40,209 


Cephalonia 

04,215 

Aegean Islands : — 


21.3,7f4 

Zante .... 

37,482 



Laris.sa 

24 3,713 

Alytilene 

140,941 


Trikkala 

194,006 

Chios 

63,235 


Arta .... 

5.5,061 

Samos 

02,911) 

273,096 

Total . 

2,008,272 

Ganea 

90,780 


Heraclion (Candia). 

117.400 



1 

T.a.sitliion 

Rethymnos . 

02,324 

07,124 

340,584 



Thrace : — 

* 



i 

Adiianople 

148,041 




Kirkkilisse 

1 141 533 



1 

IvttlliiMjli 

i 55 382 




Kaidestos 

147,881 




Euros 

' 04.012 




Rodopi . 

110,870 





j 

704,208 



Total new tnritories j 

1 

2,628,103 


The Powers, in accordance with the Treaties of London and of Athens, have 
decided that Greece shall retain all those Aegean islands which she occupied 
during the war, except Imbros, Tenedos, and Castellorizzo, which were to be 
restored to Turkey. In the meantime Greece is in occupation of ab the islahds. 
These include Crete, Samos. Chio.s, and Mytibne. 

Mount Athos is inhabited by the monks of Grt^ek (17), Pu.ssian (1), 
Bulgarian (1), Rumanian (1), and Serbian (1) monasteries and hermitages 
* (^ketai). The monks and their servitors till the fields, t*md the vineyard, take 
in the harvest, fish, weave, sell in shops, and, indee<i, take upon themselves all 
th^ secular duties of the community as well as the sacred. Originally 
innahited by one medioeval ascetic, Peter the Athonite, it has at last grown 
to a religious colony of thousan,ds, contained in 20 monasteries with their 
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respective dependencies ; and after having passed in the fifteenth century 
from the sovereignty of the Greek Emperors of Byzantium to that of the 
Sultans it ft-ll again into the hands of the Greeks, who occupied it in 
November, 1912. Each of the 20 monasteries is a sort of little republic in 
itself, those of the ‘ cocnobi tic ’ category being ruled by abbots chosen for 
life, while the * idiorrhythmic ’ monasteries are administered by a board of 
oveiseers (epitropoi) elected for a certain term of years. Hitherto the 
peninsula has been administered by a Cohncil of 4 members, and an As- 
sembly of 20 members, the latter consisting of 1 deputy from each monastery. 

In recent years there has been considerable emigration. According to 
United States statistics, the number of Greek immigrants into the States was 
in 1915-16, 26,792 ; in 1916-17, 25,919 ; in 1917-18, 2,602 ; in 1918-19, 813. 

The principal towns are the following, with populations, 1920 (census) : — 


Athens . 

292,991 

Calamata 

20,905 Chalcis . 

. 13,466 

Salon ica . 

. 170,321 

Raitleslos 

20,793 Pyrgos 

. 13,246 

Piraius . 

. 131,170 

Trikkala . 

20,194 Verria 

. 13,34‘9 

Patras 

. 52,174 

Yanina . 

20,705 Fiorina . 

. 12,513 

Adrianopolis 

. 50,201 

Syra (Hermou- 

Zanto 

. 11,109 

Volo 

. 30,046 

polis) . 

18,663 Tripolitsa 

. 11,062 

Corfu 

. 27,175 1 

Xanthi . 

16,584 Kozaui . 

. 10,334 

Candia . 

. 24,848 

Serre.s 

14,486 Vodeua . 

9,441 

Canea 

. 21,976 

Gumultchina . 

21,294 Kallipoli . 

7,842 

Cava] la . 

. 22,939 

! Kirkkili.sse 

16,416 Hethymno 

. 7,297 

Larissa . 

. 21,0.S4 

Drama . 

15,268 Laurium . 

. 4,851 


Religion. 

The great majority of the inhabitants of the Kingdom are adherents of the 
Greek Orthodox Church. By the terms of the Constitution of 1864, the Greek 
Orthodox Church is declared the religion of the State, but complete tolera- 
tion and liberty of worship is guaranteed to all other sects. A National 
Synod, held at NaupHa in 1833, vested the government of the Orthodox 
Church, witliin the limits of the Kingdom, in a pennanent council, 
called the Holy Synod, consisting of the Metropolitan of Athens and 
4 archbishops and bishops, who must during their year of office reside at 
the seat of the executive. ^The Orthodox Church has 3 archbishops and 
29 bishops in the old territory and 59 archbishops and bislio])s in the 
new territories, including 1 metropolitan and 6 bishops in Crete. The 
Roman Catholic Church has an archbishop at Athens, another at Corfu, and 
a third at Naxos ; and 1 bishop at Syra, Tinos, and Santoriu respectively. 

Instruction. 

All children between the ages of seven and twelve years must attend 
school, but the law is not well enforced in country districts. 

There were (1917-18) 6,799 primary schools with 8,641 teachers (of whom 
3,990 were of the female sex) and 476,695 pupils (174,805 females). For 
secondary education there were 76 high schools, 425 middle schools, having 
66,408 pupils (50,J097 boys and 5,311 girls). In 19‘.^1 there were 10,131 
teachers in elementary schools, and 2,018 in secondary. There are 2 agri- 
cultural schools in Greece with, together, 150 pupils. There are two 
Universities of Athens, the National University (founded 1836) and the 
Capodistria University, Tlie Polytechnic, with 22 professors and 170 
students, provides instruction in painting, sculpture, mechanics, architecture, 
surveying, etc. In 1921 there were 17 commercial schools with 2,800 
pupils (2, 028 boys and 772 girls). ^ 
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In 1921 the expenditure on education amounted to 72,717,821 drachmai, 
of which 45,188,085 drachmai was for elementary education and 27,529,736 
for secondary. 

The Ministry of Education is also char)j;ed with the Service of Antiquities, 
managed by an Arohjeological Council, which is responsible for the 
conservation and reparation of ancient monuments of all periods (Prehistoric, 
Classical, Hyzantino and Mediaeval), the upkeep of museums and the conduct 
of excavations. The service is well organised and efficient: it has carried out 
the difficult and expensive work* of repaiiing the Parthenon and other 
buildings on the Acropolis at Athens. There is an archieological department 
of the Ministry to which the provincial inspectors (ephovb) of antiquities 
report. 

British Science is ref>resented in Athens by the British School of 
Archaiology, which, by the aid of grants from the Government, iiiiiveisitios, 
and private subscribers, is able to encourage and carry out scientific research 
of all kinds, but especially art, archieology and liistory. Memb<us of the 
school have in recent years been responsible for the excavations at Knossos, 
in Crete, in Melos, at Sparta, in Thessaly, at Mycenae, and elsewhere. 
There are also similar French, American, Italian, Austiian and German 
institutions. 


Finance. 

The estimates of ordinary revenue and expenditure for 6 years are as 
follows (25 diachniai = 1/.) : — 


Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Year j 

-i 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 191 ' 

£ 

12,530,043 

17,8()7.963 

40,960,942 

£ 

14,528,283 

17,611,555 

32,951,548 

i 

1910-201 i 

1920- 21 i 

1921- 221 

£ 

45,906,773 
46,780,447 
68,754, 196 

£ 

61,692,029 

98.124,743 

135,^85,756 


I Estimates. 

The main items of the budget for 1921-22 are given as follows : — 


Revenue 

1 Drachmai 

i{ 

Expenditure 

i 

Dracbmai 

Ordinary 

Kx rHordinary 

Loans . . . ■ 

715.233,460 

8.>,r>P6,443 

917,925,000 

PuhJic Debt .... 

itikinu Fund .... 
Deft^iiro 

War Expendit' re . 

321.813,781 
8^342,923 
377.814 472 
1,712,402,407 

Deficit 

1,718 854,903 
1,678,289,011 


3,897,143,914 

T(»tHl (all items) 

3,397,143,914 


The outstanding external debt of Greece amounted on December 31, 1921, 
to 40,885,200^., the principal items in which were the five per cent loan 
of 1881. 3,212,700Z. ; the five per cent, loan of 1884, 2,797,040Z.; the per 
cent, loan of 1898, 3,899,100Z. ; the five per cent, loan of 1914, 12,811,000/. 

In accordance with the peace preliminaries between Greece and Turkey 
and^"^^he Greek liaw of Control of March, 1898, the financial commission of dele- 
gates representing Germany, Austria-Hungary, France, Great Britain, Italy 
and Russia (the mediating Powers)' is established at Athens in direct relation 
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M'ith the Greek Minister of Finance (Germany and Austria-Hungary are not 
now represented). The public debt of Greece is in large measure under 
the control of this commission. To this commission were assigned, for the 
payment of the interest on the external debt, the revenues from the salt, 
petroleum, matches and playing-cards monopolies, the duties on tobacco, 
cigarette paper, Naxos emery, the stamp duty, and the import duties at the 
port of rirseus. In their report for 1921 the Commissioners announce an 
income of 149,185,640 dracbmai, of vrhich the receipts from monopolies were 
73,493,141 dracbmai, and the Piraeus customs 75,692,499 drachma!. 

The. collection of the assigned revenues and the administration of the 
monopolies is entrusted to a Greek Company, called the “ Societo de Rcigie 
des Revenues affectes au Service de la Dette Publique,” which is under 
the control of the international commission. 

Defence. 

I. Army. 

Military service in Greece is compulsory and universal (codilied law of 
1915, No. 425). It commences in the 20th year, and lasts up to the 51st, 
The normal term of service in the active army is 3 years for the cavalry 
and mounted artillery and *2 years for the infantry, &c., folL'wed by 21 years 
in the first serie of the reserve (20 for the cavalry and mounted artillery) and 
8 years in the second serie. The normal annual contingent of recruits is 
about 35,000. 

On August 26, 1922, the Greek army in Asia Minor was attacked by the 
Kemalists and suffered a disastrous deft at, being, driven out of Asia with 
very heavy losses in men and material. The Kemalists entered Smyrna on 
September 10. Consequent on this defeat, and on the subsequent revolution, 
the Greek army is being reorganised and somev^hat reduced. In August, 
1922, it consisted of 12 divisions, and its strength was 150,000 men. 

The Greek cavalry is not organised in divisions, but is distributed by 
squadrons to the divisions of the army corps. The infantry is organised in 
regiments of three battalions, three regiments forming the infantry of each 
division. The field artillery is organised in brigades, each of two regiments. 
The regiment of artillery is composed of three groups.^ and each group of 
three batteries of four guns. The Greek infantry is armed with both the 
Mannlicher and the Mauser' rjfle, but some battalions are armed with 
the Martini. The artillery is armed with the French *75 field gun and the 
French light and medium howitzer. 


II. Navy. 

The Greek Navy is not a force of any considerable importance. The 
principal vessels are as follows : — 


- 

Launched 

d) 

IS 

« a 

Q 

Tons 1 

( 

Am 

Belt 

(n. 

1 

lour i 

! Principal Armament 

Gun 

In. i 

1 

Torpedo 

Tubes 

Horse 

Power 

M 'S 

s « 

JSqO 

Knots 

Averoff. 

KUkis 1 . \ 
Lemnos . / 
Hellea. 

1 1910 
j 1905 
i 1912 

10,118 

13,000 

2,000 

8 1 
9 

Oi 1 4 9 2 ; 8 7'5in. . 

12 ! 4 12in.; 8 8in.; 8 7in. 
— j 2 6in.; 4 4in. . 

8 

2 

2 

19,000 

14,U00 

6.500 

24 

17 

20 

J 


1 Purchased 1914 from the U.S. Navy. 2 Cruiser purchased 1914 from China. 
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The old battleships, 6'pdsai, Ili/dra, and 7’mm, 5,000 tons, have latterly 
been used in the training service There are 10 destroyers, 6 modern 
torpedo boats, 2 submarim s, and a variety of miscellaneous craft. To these 
were added the ex- Austrian destroyer Ulan, and (for police duties only) 6 
surrendered torpedo boats. 

Preliminary work was done on the new arsenal intended to take the place 
of the establishment at Salamis. The cost of the new work was estiinate<l at 
2,800,000/. A British Naval Mission, under Rear-Admiral Aubrey Smith, 
was charged with the reorganisation of the Greek Navy. 


Production and Industry. 

Greece is maijily an agricultural country, and the economic life is 
directly dependent on the products of the soil. Of the total area only one- 
fifth is cultivable. Tlie total area (old Greece) is 6,429,010 hectares 
(15,881,136 acres), made up as follows: 1,286,583 hectares (3,177,860 acres) 
is cultivated land; 5,055,122 hectares (12,486,151 acres) is covered by 
mountains ; and 87,905 liectares (217,125 acres) occupied by lakes and 
marshes. 

The deforestation of Greece pi ogresses steadily and in every part of the 
country. The pine woods in Attica steadily clecrea.se by cutting and by fires, 
but great elforts for re- afforestation and proper forest administration arc 
being made. 

By the draining of Lake Copais, an area of about 53,000 acres has been 
accjuired for agricultural purpo.scs. Irrigation and drainage canals, farm 
roads and buildings arc being constructed, tree planting is undertaken, and 
the breed of cattle is being improved. 

While there are a few large proprietors in Greece, the land is to a large 
extent in the hands of i)casant proprietors and metayer farmers, among whom 
the large estates, on whicli they live and work, are being divided. On the whole, 
agriculture is in a backward state, chiefly because of the dryness of the climate, 
the scarcity of rivers which may be utilised for irrigation, the .system 
of payment of rent in kind, and by the lack of co-operative .societies and 
agricultural banks. The most favoured and best cultivated crop is the 
currant, which covers vast districts. Patras is the great currant centre. 
The yield for 1920 was 95,000 ton.s. Thhxy-three thousand stremmata 
(streiuma = 0 2471 acre) of currant plantations have been uprooted in 
accordance with a law to limit the production of currants. 

The acreage and production of the chief crops for two years were as 
fol low’s ; — ■ 


Area in Acre.s j Production in Metric Tons 


i 

1019 ‘ 

1920 

1919 

1920 

Wheat . . . ' 

1,080.908 

1,089,087 

266,936 

504,478 

Barley , 

414,442 

390,792 

118,374 

135,108 

Maize 

458,598 

472,5^6 

191,818 

199,803 

Oats 

214,784 

101,769 ! 

55,548 

00,781 

Tobacco . 

92,435 

97,590 i 

29,094 

31,684 

Cotton . 

25,758 

17,509 I 

7,388 

4,449 

New wine 

445,602 

350, .881 

260,050 

239,234 

Cui^nUs 

194,700 

188,749 

130,092 

125,194 
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Olives are abtiudiut, about 717,500 acres are under cultivation ; olive oil 
production in 1922, 11,646.000 j^allons. The nut crop in 1921 amounted to 
6,376,590 lbs. The fig industry is centred in the port of Oalamata. In 1919 
the number of oranges grown was 206,412,000, of mandarins, 273,311,000, 
and of lemons, 163,874.000. Rice is cultivated in Greek Macedonia — Vodena, 
near Salonika, being the princip il centre. Two kinds of cheese are produced 
in Greece — sliced cheese in brine (commercially known as Fetta cheese) 
and bead cbccse. Production in 1921, 14,812,875 lbs. (Fetta cheese, 
4,937,625 lbs.) 

There were in Greece (1920. 200,802 horses, 129,083 mules, 235,154 
asses, 668,114 cattle, 5,811,118 sheep, and 416,221 pigs. 

Greece has a groat variety of mineral deposits, and there are now in force 
about 35 mining concessions embracing a total area of nearly 20,000 acres. The 
ore and other minerals worked include iron, copper, zinc, lead, silver, man- 
ganese, aluminium, antimony, tin, nickel, magnesite ore, cobalr. lignite, 
sulphur ochre, and various other earths. 'J'he Laurium district, Thessaly, 
Eubnea, the iEgean islands ami otlicr parts of Greece yield a large output of 
ores and earths. 


The principal mineral output of all Greece for 
follows (in metric tons) : — 

two years is 

given as 


1020 

1921 

i — 

1 1020 

1921 


Tons 

Tons 


Tons 

Tons 

Chromite 

4,400 

3,775 

Tjead . .* 

. i 23,582 

— 

Emery . 

11,0-0 

13,000 

Magnesite 

. 1 75,500 

01,200 

Iron 

3,800 

31 880 

Nickel . 

; — 

— 

Manganese iron . 

: 

— 

Zinc 

. j 2,501 

2,100 

Iron pyrites . 

3,240 

44,853 

Salt 

. 1 57,285 

63,500 


Lignite ])roducliou in 1915 was 39,745 tons; in 1916, 116,946 tons; in 
1917, 157,956 tons; in 1918, 208,797 tons; in 1919, 182,006 tons; and 
1920, 187,196 tons. 

ludustry is making consklerable y^rogress in Greece. The leading 
industrial products are olive oil, wine, textiles, leather, and soap. The 
industrial census of 1917 showed that the country liad 2,213 factories, 
employing 36,124 hands, and valued at 260,363,647 draclimai. lii the 
cotton mills of Greece there are 169,000 spindles and 2,215 looms, in 82 
factories, employing 10,875 hands. 


Commerce. 

Value of the commerce of Greece (25 drachmai = IL) : — 



1917 

1918 

1919 

! 1920 

1921 

Imports 

Exports 

£ 

8,923,010 

4,505,003 

£ 

29,350,283 

11,874,410 

£ 

02,332,957 

29,074,410 

£ 

1 85,241,532 
20,504,505 

£ 

09,024,194 

37,9094^40 
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Principal special imports and exports in 

1920 and 1921 : — 



Imports 

Exports 

CATmORlJiS. 

. . 

1020 

1921 

1920 

1921 


Drachniai 

Drachmai 

DiBchmai 

Drachmai 

1*1 vinjr Animals 

22,. '1.80,707 

37,511,248 

4*2,909,575 

430,923 

89,410 

Animal Foni Products 

07,103,101 

19,782,897 

29,252,413 

Products of tlio Fisheries . . .» 

,01.118,2 !0 

48,117,479 

1,^1.5,578 

2, .300,454 

Agricultural Products 

4t)0,0:.8,7P2 

511,878,771 

390,2 15,.- 39 

083,094,182 

Oils 

24,298 573 

14,015.004 

18,684, lOs 

69,408,129 

Forest Products 

63,137.013 

55,438.419 

12,3-8,080 

8,442,000 

DyestutTs aud Tanstuffs 

5,459,850 

154,122,230 

3,231,218 

2,272,000 

2,130,050 

Crude Metals and Ores 

151,230,338 

75,7 10,5.58 

19,307,104 

Medicinal and Olictuical Products 

187,462,087 

105,877,983 

15,875,897 

28,424,802 

Hides, Hkiiis, Lrather, Cones, and 
Maimfac ures thereof 

77,548,308 

.57,825,787 

12,060,944 

7,724,9.37 

Furniture aud Manufactmes of Wood 

0,978,18,8 

5,351,185 

501,4.58 

1,2 2,570 

Confection- ry’s Prodiitds, etc. . 

90,511,925 

101,011,818 

3,977,428 

2,344,640 

Wines, Spirits, an-i Beverages . 

6,105,905 

8,285,404 

80,500,013 

31,0.-0,001 

Yarns and Textiles .... 

.544.408, 8U| 

351,001,094! 

51,023.423 

45,276,366 

Hemp Yarns and C!oo<ls, Hats, etc, . 

60,101,720 

32,880.107' 

.5,243,880 

3,050,1M 

Earthenware and Glassware 

89,407,00.5 

19,199,408 

1,041,347 

691 ,.307 

Metals and Ores and Manufactures 
thereof 

11 1,321, .579 

75,907,080 

i 

i 8,087,438 

3,409,530 

Musical and Scientilic Instruments . 

3(t 728,485 

14,480,843 

339,507 

1,973,315 

Paper and Printed Mai ter, Engrav- 
ing, etc 

.81,014,074 

29,722,145 

1 659,6.56 

716,443 

Miscellanoons and Unelassincd . 

91,473,544 

69,597,850 

10 7(i5,942 

7,060,177 

Total 

2,1.81,0,38,321 

1,725,604,877 

064 112,647 

947, 728,. 503 


Tho trade was distributed, by principal countries, as follows : — 


Countries 

Imports from 

Ex 1)0 

Its to 


1920 

1921 

1920 

1921 


Drachmai 

Drachmai 

Dr;.clnuai 

Draehmal 

Great Britain 

5*22,511,457 

293,610,440 

121,057,890 

201,116,416 

Egyjit . . .^. . . 

03,705,710 

54,0.50,872 

54.327,696 

66,847,096 

United States 

478,341,309 

393,325,270 

91,417,434 

174,598,044 

Austria- Hungar^ .... 

5,033,521 

*' 5,4i6,595 

387,005 

8,562,153 

13,179.708 

Belgium . . ... 

42,109,313 

64,200,080 

30 126,714 

Bulgaria 

2.993,388 

10, 20,164 

22,149,002 

7,559,672 

France . . ... 

212,503,110 

l.‘t4,930,092 

83,830,928 

31,662,008 

29,060,070 

Germany 

20.01.s551 

.50,704,488 

1.39,902.853 

Switzerland ... 

16,553,516 

7,014,076 

3,447 928 

1,175.097 

Italy 

217,8''0,378 

155 533 007 

50,723,613 

52,727,016 

Netlierlands 

52,069,892 

44,744,371 

42,401,247 

04,098,467 

Rumania 

21,2.58,774 

51, 2’. 0,953 

.5,041,847 

15,9.5*2,829 

Russia 

n,084,44.‘j 

4,402,549 

135,537 

3,447,948 

63,400 

Serbia 

29,750 342 

04,564.87} 

49,631.778 

Turkey ... . , 

69,991,580 

34,634,030 

53,881.450 

49,878.860 

Sjaiii 

40,730.918 

21,784.501 

169,585 

901,486 

Sweden 

10,754,692 

10,3*25,979 

9,894.017 

352 689 

Norway 

1,2.58 0u9 

2,392.912 

543.329 

3,081,910 

All other CGUnir.e.-. .... 

308, 583, .UM- 

291,423,48*2 

X 

1 37,109,682 

68,440,354 

Total 1 

2,181,033,321 

1,726,604,877 

664,112,047 

947,728,563 


yiie staple article of import from Greece into the United Kingdom (Board 
of Trade Returns) is currants, the value of which amounted in 1921 to 
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3,069,120/. Other articles of import in 1921 were: — iron ore (including 
chrome), 56,031/. ; raisins, 286,282/. ; tobacco, 249,803/. Of the exports from 
the United Kingdom to Greece in 1921, cotton piece goods were valued 
at 1,368,376/. ; woollens, 571,151/. ; coal, 492,094/. ; iron and steel, 
216,553/. ; machinery, 220,271/. 

The total trade between Greece and the United Kingdom for 5 years was 
as follows : — 



1918 i 1919 

1920 1921 1922 

Imports from Greece to U.K. 
Exports to Greece from U. K. 

2,329,688 10,440,500 
1,048,804| 6,914,713 

£ £ £ 

6,815,805 4,0.34,230 ! 4,012,911 
12,783,304; 5,876,701 j 3,795,058 


Navigation and Shipping. 

The merchant navy of Greece on January 1, 1922, had 1,093 sailing 
vessels of 119,000 tons and 440 steamers of 417,000 tons. In 1921, 3,289 
steamers of 4,208,063 tons, and 674 sailing vessels of 66,852 tons entered 
the ports of Greece, while 3,266 steamers of 3,751,104 tons, and 633 sailing 
vessels of 54,008 tons cleared all the ports. 


Internal Communications. 

There arc about 49,838 miles of roads in Old and New Greece. There is 
a canal (opened November 9, 1893) across the Isthmus of Corinth (about 
4 miles). In 1920, 2,968 steamers of 1,571,571 tops and 2,502 sailing 
vessels of 60,953 tons passed throngh the canal. 

Railways open for traffic in 1920 for a length ot about 1,470 miles. 
Principal lines ; — Hellenic Railway, 275 miles ; Pirieus-Athens-Pclo- 
ponnesus railway, 456 miles ; the Thessalian Hailway, 142 miles ; Athens- 
Piraeus railway, 6 miles ; Attica Railway, 51 miles ; Nortli-AVestern Railway, 
46 miles; Salonica-Gevgheli,* 49 miles; Salonica-Monastir, 136 miles; 
Salonica-Dedeagats, 215 miles. Before the war with Turkey (1912-13) Greece 
was completely isolated by land from the rest of Europe, but on May 8, 
1916, the railway was completed between Gida, on the Salonica-Monastir 
line, and Papapuli, on the Thessalian frontier, a distance of 56 miles, 
whereby Greece was linked up with the European railroads. The railway 
system, has been extended by the inclusion of the lines in Western and 
Eastern Thrace. The Government has also purchased from England for 
two million franc.s the Salonika- Angista-Stavros line, 75 miles long, which 
was built by the British during the war. The lines are State-owned and 
State- con trolled, except the Piraeus-Athens, Attica, North-Western, and 
Thessalian Railways. 

The telegraph lilies in 1920 had a length of 10,565 miles, with 20,186 
miles of wire and 3,973 miles of cable. The number of offices was 349. 
They despatched 3,906,000 inland telegrams, 1,216,000 international, and 
845,000 official. Total, 5,967,000. 

In 1920 there were 4,914 miles of telephone lines belonging to 6 ufban 
systems, the number of subscribers 2,874. 

* 3 u 
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Of post offices there existed at the end of 1920, 938, and there j>assed 
through the post in that year ; — Service of the interior letters, 28,894,000 ; 
post cards, 2,985,000; printed matter, journals and samples, 16,987,000; 
postal orders, 455,000; parcels, 367,000. Service of the exterior:— 
letters and post-cards, 22,576,000 ; printed matter and journals, 2,451,000 ; 
postal orders, 28,000 ; parcels, 168,000. 


Banking and Credit. 

The nominal value of the Greek coinage (minted in Paris) put in circula- 
tion since 1866 has been: gold, in 1876, 1,000,000 drachmai ; in 1884, 

11.000. 000 drachmai ; total gold, 12,000,000 drachmai ; silver, up to 1910, 
26,262,865 drachmai, nearly all of which had disappeared from circulation 
during the ])eriod when the agio on gold made it profitable to export to other 
countries of the Latin Union ; bronze, up to 1883, 6,816,065 drachmai ; 
nickel, 1893-95, 3,000,000 drachmai. Since 1910 the silver currency has 
been restored by the repatriation from other countries of tlie Latin Union of 
4,548,024 drachmai, in good condition, and by coin (at Paris) of 9,451,976 
dracbmai. Owing to the war 1 and 2 draclirnai notes as well as 50 and 
10 lepta notes Invo been issued to meet the scarcity of currency. There arc 
also 20, 10, and 5 lepta coins made of a mixture of nickel and tin, and 
bronze coins of 10 and 5 lepta. 

The National Bank (founded in 1841) was authorised to issue forced 
currency notes to the amount of 73,000,000 drachmai. This privilege was 
extended to December 31, 1930, and by an agreement with the Government 
made on December 6, 1914, these privileges w'cre extended t^ the new 
territories as from January 1, 1915. On December 31, 1921, the notes of 
tlie National Bank amounted to 2,607,638,010 drachmai. 

The Bank of Piraeus, with a capital of a million sterling, was founded in 
October, 1916, by a number of shipowners for the purpose of financing 
maritime ventures.’ Other banks are the Commercial Bank (capital 

15.000. 000 dracbmai), the Central Bank (capital 3,500,000 drachmai), the 
Bank of Athens (capital 48,000,000 drachmai), the Bank of the Orient 
(capital 25,000,000 dracbmai), the Popular Bank (capital 1,600,000 drachmai^ 
the Hank of Natioval Economy (capital 10,000,000 drachmai), the Industrial 
Bank (capital 15,000,000 drachmai), the Maritime Bank (capital 10,000,000 
drachmai), and the General Bank (capifal 8,000,000 drachmai). Total 
deposits in all the banks in 1920, 2,298,881,814 drachmai. 


Money, Weights and Measures. 

Greece entered the Latin Monetary Union in 1868. 

The Drachma^ of 100 Icptd^ is equivalent to the French franc (25*225 
francs = \l. sterling). 100 new drachmai 112 old drachmai. 

By Royal decree of January 30, 1893, the gold coins of Great Britain, 
Austria, Germany, Denmark, Russia, Spain, Turkey, Egypt, and the United 
States are accepted by the Treasury and by private persons as legal tender, 
one-lburtli per cent, being deducted from their nomiiiali value. 

Ill September, 1898, it was announced that it had been decided to iutro- 
tiuce the metric system as regards measures of length, weight, and capacity. 
In 1922 the metric system was made compulsory. The use of the Gregorian 
Calendar lias been authorised as from February 1, 1923. 

^^or old system of weights and measures, see Thk Statesman’s Yrau- 
Book for 1 922, j). 998. 
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Diplomatic Representatives. 

1. Of Grrkoe in Great Britain. 

Envoy Extraordinan/ and Minister Plenipotentiary . — Demetrius 

Caclanianos (appointed October JO, 1222). 

Minister Resident and Caitnsellor . — Coiiatantin Collas. 

P'irst Secretary. — Georges Y. MtUas, C.V.O. 

Acting Secretary. — D. Sofianos. 

Naval Attache . — Captain Panas, C.M.G. 

Acting ConsuVOeneral. — D. Inglessis. 

There are consular officers of Greece at London, Liverpool, Birmingham, 
Cardiff, Dublin, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, and various 
other towns. 


2. Of Great Britain in Greece. 

H.M. Representative at Athens. — Hon. F. 0. Idndley, C. B., C. B. E. 
(appointed November 25, 1921). 

Counsellor aiui Gha,T(j4 d' Affaires. — C. H. Bentinck. 

Secretaries. — \V. E. Oradock Hartopp and Capt. J. II. F. McKwen. 

Commercial Secretary. — E. C. D. Rawlins. 

Naval Attache. — Commander R. T. Down, D.S.O., R.N. 

Military Attache — Colonel E. S. Hoare-Nairne, C.B., C.M.G. 

Consul' General at Salonica. — R. A. Fontana. 

There are also British Consular representatives at Athens, Candia, Canea, 
Cephalonia, Corfu, Mitylene, Patras, Samos, Santorm, Yolo, and Zante. 

Statistical and other Books of Beference concerning Greece. 

1. Official Publications. 

• 

llecenficment de la population de 18 Decembre 1920. — Recensement Agricole do la 
Vieillc Grece, de 1911, vol. 11 (Siiperflcie — Eflectif du bctail — Denombrement des arbres). — 
Statistique annuelle dn Hejidement Agricole etc. de la Grece. — BuiletiDS du mouveraent 
do la navigation de Groce avec I’et ranger. — Bulletins ineiisnels du cominerce special de la 
Groce avec les pays (Strangers. — Rc'isultats statistiqiies du recen^ement des ouvriers 
d’AlIi^Jies et du Piree, cffectu6 le 25 F^vrier 1917. — Rappori siiV le Recensemeiit des 
ontreprises industrielles de 18 Dcceiubre 1920. 

Coinpte Rendu (annuel) des op^ratiops de la Commission Financi^re Internationale. 

Department of Over.sea.s Trade Reports. Annual Series and Miscellaneous Series. 
London. 

Regarding political transactions concerning Greece from 1826 onwards, the Parliamentary 
papers (correspondence, conventions, protocols, treaties, reports, &c.) are available. 

Correspondence Respecting the Finances of Greece, Nos. 1, 2, and 3(189$). fC.— 8778 ; 
C.— 8818 ; and C —8849.]. London, 1898, 

Greece (Foreign Office Peace Books). London, 1920. 


2. Non-Official Publications. 

Alhott (O. F.), Turkey, Greece, and the Great Powers. London, 19l7.~-Grecce and the 
Allies, 1914-1922. London, 1922. 

Andreadhs (A.), Les Finances de la Grece. Paris, 1915. [Reprinted from the Journal des 
Econoinistes.] ^ 

Andtedpoulot (Stavros), Memoirs on the Greek Revolution, written by Photios 
Chrysanthdpoulos or Photakos. 2 vols. [In Greek.] Athens, 1900. 

Annual of the British School at Athens (Archajologj). London. • 

Baedeker’s Greece. 4th ed. Leipzig, 1909. 

BaudBovi/ (D.) and Boissonnae (F.), In Greece: Journeys by Mountain and Valley. 
(Translated from the French). London, 1922. m 

Beni (J. Th.), Modern Life and Thought Amongst the Greeks. London, 1891.— The 
Cyclades : Life Amongst the Insular Greeks. London, 1885, 

• o o «« 
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BoUtonnas (F.), Editor, L’fuiage de la Qrece. 6 vols. Genova, 1921. —Dos Cyclades 
en Ci6te, augrc du vent. Geneva, 1919. 

Bonn(U. J.), Die Balkanfrage. Munich, 1914. 

Bosanquet (Mrs. K. C.), Days in Attica, London, 1914. 

Casmvetti (D. J.), Hellas and the Balkan Wars. London, 1914. 

Corporation of Foreign Bondholders, Report of Council, Appendix. Annual. London, 
DcBchamps (G.), La Greco d’aujourd’hui. Paris, 1910. 

Duhois (M.), et Quy (C.), Album G4ographique. Vol. III. Paris, 1899. 

Fougeres (O.), Gr6ce. (Joanne’s Giiide ISeries). Paris, 1909. 

Gorneit (Lucy M.), Greece of the Hellene.s. London, 1914. 

Gobineau (Cointo de), Deux Etudeef siir la Grece Moderne. Paris, 1905. 

Greco-Turkish Warof 1897. From Official ISources. By a German Staff Officer. [Eng. 
Trans.] London, 1898. 

Ouerher (H. A.), The Story of the Greeks. London, 1898. 

Guillaume (Baron), Gr^ce Oonteinporaine. Bruxelles, 1901. 

Hichens ( \< .), Tlie Near East (Dalmatia, Greece, and Constantinople). London, 1913. 
/iambert (G.), L’lnd^pendance Grecqueet TEurope. Paris, 1900. 

Lardy (E.), La Guerre Grcco-Turque. Parts, 1809. 

Lefeavrc-Meanlle (IL), La Greco Economique et Financiere. Paris, 1016. 

Lukach (H, C.), The Fringe of the East. London, 1913. 

Macmillan's Guides : “Guide to Greece, the Archipelago, Constantinople, the Coa-sts of 
Asia Minor, Crete, Cyprus, &c.” 4th ed. London, 1908. 

Mardeii (P. 8.), Greece and the Aegean Lslands. London, 1907. 

Martin {V. F.), Greece of the Twentieth Century. London, 1012. 

Miller Greek Lite in Town and Country. London, 1005. — A History of the Greek 
People (I821-192i). London, 1022. 

Murray's Handbook for Greece. 7th ed. London, 1905. 

Myers (J. L.), ‘Tlie Dodecanese,' in The Geographical Journal for December, 1920. 
Oberhummer (Fu), Fine rcise nach Griechenland. Vienna, 1912. 

Ogitvie (A. G.), A Contribution to the Geography of Macedonia, in the Geographical 
Journal for January 1920. 

Tapantondkis Cretica: a Collection of Documents relating to the Insurrection. 

1807-8 (in Greek). Canca. lOOl, 

Papparigopoulos (K.), History of the Hellenic Nation. 2 ikI ed., 5 vols. (In Greek). 
Athens, 1886. 

Philaretoi (G, S.), Constitution Grecque. fin Greek ] Athen.'^, 1880. 

Philippson (A.), Thessalicn und Epirus. Berlin, 1807.— Griechenland nnd seine Stel- 
lung ira Orient. Leipzig, 1807,— Beitrage zur gricchischen luselwelt. Leipzig, 1001. 
Phillips (W. A.), The Greek War of Independence, 1821-33. London, 1897. 

Platykan, (R. D.), La*Greco pendant la Guerre dc 1014-18. Berne, 1018. 

Psilakis (B.), History of Crete. (In Greek.) 3 vols. Caiica, 1900—1910. 

Jlisal (P.), La Ville Convoitce, Salonique. Paris, 1013. 

Schevill (F.), The Balkan Peninsula and the Near East. London, 1922. 

Seignobos (C.), Hlstoire politique de I’Etirope Conteinporaiue. Paris, 1807. Eng. Trans. 
2 Tols. London, 1000. 

Struck (A.)t Zur Landeskunde von Griechenland. Frankfurt, 1912. 

Strupp (Charles), La Situation Internationale de 1.. Grece (1821—1017). Zurich, 1918. 
iSymon(i«(J. A.), Sketches and Studies in Italy 'ind Greece. 3 vols. 2nd ed. London, 
1898. 

Thery (E.), La Grece an point tie vue economique et tlnamner. Paris, 1905. 

Toynbee (A. J.), and others. The Balkans. Oxford and London, 1915. 

Toeer(H. F.), Lectures on the Geography of Greece, London, 187:5.— The Islands of the 
iEgean . Oxford , 1 800. 

l^revor-Battye (A.\Cretc : its Scenery and Natural Features, in tlie Geographical Journal 
for September, 1919. 

TrikoupesiS.), History of the Greek Revolution. [In Greek.] 4 vols. London, 1860. 
Tsouderos (B. J.), Le Helevement Economique do la Grece. Paris, 1920. 

Volonakls (M. D.), The Island of Ro.ses and her Eleven Sisters ['I’he Aegean Islands]. 
London, 1922. 

Waee (A. J. B.) A Thompson (M. S.), The Nomads of the Balkans. London, 1914. 
ZapeRoni (F.), La Grecia flnanziaria ed econoinica. Rome, 1917. 
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GUATEMALA. 

(Republica de Guatemala.) 

Constitution and Government. 

The Republic of Guatemala, established* on March 21, 1847, after having 
formed part for twenty-six years of the Confederation of Central America, is 
governed under a Constitution proclaimed December, 1879, and modified 
October, 1885, November, 1887, October, 1889, and July, 1 903. l^y its terms the 
legislative power is vested in a National Assembly, consisting of representa- 
tives (one for every 20,000 inhabitants) cliosen by universal suffrage for four 
years, and a Council of State of 13 members, partly elected by the National 
Assembly, partly appointed by tlie President of the Republic. The execu- 
tive is vested in a President, elected for six years. 

President of the — General Jose Maria Orellana (March, 1922, to 

March, 1928). 

The administration is carried on, under the President, by the heads of seven 
departments — of Foreign Affairs, Government and Justice, Hacienda and 
Public Credit, Public Instruction, Fomento, War, and Agriculture. 


Area and Population. 

Area, estimated at 48,290 English square miles. •In 1903 tlie population 
was 1,842,134 ; and according to the 1920 census it was 2,001,900. About 
CO per cent, are pure Indians, most of the remainder being half-caste, tliei*c 
being very few descendants of Europeans. Guatemala is administratively 
divided into 22 departments. 

Capital of the Republic and seat of the government was Guatemala, with 
91,330 inhabitants (1921 ), almost all ladinos or descendants of Europeans. 
Farthquakesfrom l)ecember25, 1917, to January 2 J, 1918, completely destroyed 
the city. Other towns are Quczaltenango, 35,000, Coban, 30,770, ami 
Totouicapaii, 28,310. A boundary convention with Honduras of March, 1905, 
was extended to March 1, HJ15, and a New Convention was signed and 
ratified in 1915. t 

Religion and Instruction. 

Roman Catholicism is the prevailing religion ; but all other creeds have 
complete liberty of worship. GuaUmiala has an archbishopric. 

Education is free, and obligatory for all children between 6 and 
14 years of age. In 1922 there were 2,218 Government schools, inclndiiig 
92l"puhlic schools for boys, 1,084 for girls, 90 private schools for hoys, and 
123 private schools for girls. The number of pupils enrolled in 1922 was 
76,970 and the average attendance was 66,282. On May 2, 1918, 
the Government promulgated a decree establisliing the University of 
Guatemala, which isP to be known as the “ Universidad Nacional.” The 
University was opened on September 15, 1918. The National Central 
Institute confers degrees which are recognised in all lh« Central AmericaTi 
Republics. Among the other institutions are a School of Handicraft for 
Women, a National Conservatoire of Music, and a School of Art. ^.^tal 
estimated expenditure on education in 1922-23, 50,806,700 pesos, u'he 
national library contains 19,400 volumes. ^ 
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Jostice and Crime. 

Justice is administered in a supreme court, 6 appeal courts, and 26 courts 
of first instance. In all the municipalities there are Justices of Peace. 


Finance, 

Ordinary revenue and expenditure in currency (186 paper dollars = £l in 
1917 ; 194 = £1 in 1916 ; 216 --^*£1 in 1921) 


- 

1917-18 j 1918-19 

1919-20 

1920-211 

1921-22 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

dollars 1 dollars 

135,471.58.5 1110,937,325 
131,413,218 77,666,023 

dollars 

127,249,490 

101,028,476 

dollars 

>168,482,214 

195,714,577 

dollars 

266,261,970 

387,365,234 


1 Estimates. 


On Decembers], 1921, the outstanding amount of the 4 per cent. External 
Debt of 1895 was 1,096,040/. ; certificates in respect of unpaid interest, 
844,603/. ; total, 1,940,643/. The internal debt on December 31, 1921, 
amounted to 157,700,000 dollars currency and 1,381,570 dollars gold. 

Defence. 

The military force of Guatemala, as reorganised, numbers 85,535 officers 
and men when mobilised. The reserve army consists of 40,575, divided into 
81 battalions. All male’citizens are liable to conscription from 18 to 50. 

Military budget 1922-23, 66,978,635 paper pesos. 

Production and Industry. 

The Cordilleras divide Guatemala into two unequal drainage areas, of 
wliich the Atlantic is much the greater. The Pacific slope, though com- 
paratively narrow, is exceptionally well watered ami fertile between the 
altitudes of 1,000 and 6,000 feet, and is the most densely settled part of the 
Republic. The Atjantic slope is sparsely ])opulated and has little of com- 
mercial importance beyond the timber cuttinj' of the Peten, coffee cultivation 
of Coban region, and banana raising of th^Motagua Valley and Lake Izabal 
district. 

By the National Land Law of 1894, the State lands (except those on the 
frontiers and the sea-shore) were divided into lots for sale, the maximum 
allotment permitted to one person being 16 caballarias (or about 1,687 acrfes) ; 
and these cannot be sold under ten years. In December, 1915, the state took 
over all the ore lands in the country, and such land may be exploited only 
under leasehold. The forest area has an extent of 1,316,482 acres. 

The soil in general is exceedingly fertile. The most important crop 
is coffee, of which there are 1,600 plantations under cultivation, covering 
an area of 220,686 acres in 1921, and containing some 450,000,000 coffee 
trees. The quantity exported in 1921 was 92,208,840 pounds. Germans own 
and control between 30 and 40 per cent, of the <5offoe plantations of 
Guatemala. Next to coffee, sugar is the most important crop ; the area in 
1V21 was 54,270 acres. The quantity exported in 1921 w^as 14,518,903 
pounds. Other crops in 1921 were 6,318 acres of rice, 477,446 acres of 
raai^e, 19,150 acres of bananas. In 1921 3,988,575 bunches of bananas 
were exported. Of the smaller crops, area in 1921, beans, 81,114 acres, 
wheat, 33,188 acres, and potatoes, ^2,600 acres. 
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The (lepartnieut of Pet^n is rich in mahogany and dye woods, for which 
there is a ready market in the United States. Pet4n is alKSO the centre of 
the chicle (gum) industry ; in 1921, 787,641 lbs. were exported. Cotton is 
grown in small quantities. On the high plateaux the area of the cattle- 
grounds (potreros) is about 758,640 acres. In 1921 there weix) estimated to be 
in the Republic ‘296,995 head of cattle, 62,648 horses and mules, 105,464 
sheep, and 40,791 pigs. 

There are silver, gold, copper, iron aild lead mines, but owing to the 
lack of transport, mining is little developed. Clirome was discovered in 
1916. In 1919-20 the ferro- chromium mines of the department of Jalapa 
produced 2,241,341 kilos ; of Estrada Cabrera, 11,352 kilos. The mines of 
Santa Rosa produced 680,770 kilos of mineral ore; the lead mines of 
Huehuetenango produced 1,249 quintals. 


Commerce. 


Value of the commerce in pounds sterling for 5 years : — 




11)18 

' 11)10 

1 020 

1021 

I in ports 

Exports 

1 

i £ 

. , 1,71)8,314 

. . ! 1,501,1)46 

£. 

1.326.800 

2.263.800 

£ 

2,246,164 
: 4,4S3,8i7 

2,009,095 

3,620,550 

£> 

' 2,130,218 

1 2,428,105 

1 


The values of the principal imports and ex[)orts in U.S. dollars for 
2 years were : — 


Imports 

1020 

1921 

Exports 

1920 1 

1021 


JloJlars 

bollHrs 


L>o liars ; 

Dollnrs 

Cotton 

4,708,048 

2,015,879 

Coffee 

13,042,083 0,220,833 

Foodstuffs . 

784,156 

463,173 

Chicle . . # 

259,571 

252,045 

Linen, hemp, and 
jute .... 

411,348 

• 294,432 

Timber 

Hides 

451,011 526,442 

308,558 183,130 

Paper, etc. . 

416,924 

31^,555 

Bananas 

900,138 1.1 06,072 

Iron and Steel . 

1,261,600 

1,289,259 

139,713 

Sugar 

1,070,373 ! 

200,378 

Leather 

428,230 

Honey 

, 32,849 t 

48,906 

Total (including all 
others) . 

14,549,977 

10,696,089 

Total (including all 
others) 

18,102,799 12,140,826 


In 1921 imports from Great Britain amounted to 1,897,650 dollars ; from 
the United States, 6,532,170 dollars ; from France, 4,428,229 dollars ; and from 
Germany, 1,109,951 dollars. 

Total trade between Guatemala and the U.K. for 5 years (according to 
Board ot Trade returns) ; — 



1918 

1919 , 

1920 1 1921 

1922* 


£ 

£ 

£ I £ 

£ 

Imports from Guatemala to U.K. 

— 

315,291 1 

270,1.30 1 104,425 

141,192 

Exports to Guatemala from U.K. 

281,416 

397,985 

897,427 ! 885,238 

8^,548 
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Shipping^ and Communications. 

In 1921, 493 vessels of 709,517 tons (212 of 406,612 tons being American, 
and 85 of 106,394 tons British) entered and 495 vessels of 711,356 tons 
cleared the ports of the Republic. The chief ports on the Atlantic side are 
Puerto Barrios and Livingston ; on the Pacific side, San Jos6, Champerico, 
and Ocos. 

The International Railway of ‘Central America was incorporated in 1912 
and represents a consolidation of the Guatemala Railway (195 miles), the 
Guatemala Central Railway (139 miles), the Occidental Railway (51 miles), 
and the Ocos Railway (22 miles). The company’s main linos at present 
extend from Puerto Barrios to Guatemala City, a distance of 194 '5 
miles, thence to San Jose do Guatemala, on the J’acific Ocean, a distance 
of 74 miles. 'I’he company receives subsidies from tlie Governments 
of Guatemala and Salvador, and controls a railwa}" mileage of 652 
miles. The Salvador division of 40 miles is operated separately. The 
Government of Guatemala may purchase the lines after the year 2002 at a 
price to bo decided by arbitration. The lines located in Salvador rriay bo 
])archased after June, 1978, by the Government of that country at an 
arbitrated price. After the year 2006 Salvador will receive the lines without 
indemnity. In 1914 the International Railways of Central America acquired 
by purchase a 60-mile railroad extending from Santa Maria, on the main 
line between Guatemala City and San Jose de Guatemala, to Las (Vuces. 
The same year it built an extension from Las Cruces to Ayutla, a distance of 
45 miles. Ayutla is on tlie border of Mexico ; Suchiate, in Mexico, being on 
the other side of the river* Suchiate, which forms the bouiivlary between the 
two countiies. Although the road was constructed in 1914, through freight 
and passenger traffic between Guatemala City and Ayutla was not 
inaugurated until October 1, 1916. The International Railways of Central 
America lias also projected a line to run south-east from Santa Maria to 
Santa Ana in Salvador. It is .stated that when tins and other linos in 
(^Mitral America, projected or under construction, are coin]deted, a direct 
through route will be afforded between Vera Cruz, Mexico, and Panama and 
Colon, extending along the western portion of Central America through the 
five Republics of Giiofteniala, Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica. 

There are few good roads, and many brid^'es have been recently built, 
but away from the railway^mostof the traffic*’is on mulc-back. In November, 
1916, a conoes.sion was granted to a company for the construction of an 
intra-coastal canal, to be known as the Chiquimulilla Canal, skirting the 
J'acific Coa«st of Guatemala and extending 80 miles from San Jose to the 
Esclavcs River, but the work has not yet been started. 

There were in 1917, 423 po.st-offices, through which yiassed 17,285.844 
letters, &c. In 1920 the national telegraph lines had a lengtli of 4,512 miles, 
and the telephones 416 miles. There were 262 telegraph and 252 telephone 
offices. Number of telegrams sent in 1920, 1,523,512. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

On April 11, 1918, the National Assembly established a National Bank 
(Banco National Privilegiado), with headquarters in the City of Guaten»ala. 
Tlrti principal functions of this bank is the making of agricultural loans, aiding 
in the reconstruction of the national capital and of other towns damaged by 
eartlnjuakes, and co-operating in the settlement of economic questions. 
The funds of the bank are to consist of money 3ubscri))ed by the Government 
and the proceeds of the sale of shareg, to national and foreign capital Lsts who 
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may desire to participate iu the enterprise. The President of the Republic 
is authorised to negotiate and concluiie such financial arrangements, cither 
at home or abroad, as he may deem necessary or expedient in establishing 
and operating the bank. 

On June 30, 1921, the ]>osition of the Banks of Guatemala was as 
follows: — (1) The Bank of Guatemala (1895), capital, 10,000,000 pesos ; 
paid-up capital, 2,500,000 pesos ; reserve, 20,967,495 ]>esos. (2) The 
international Bank of Guatemala (1877), subscribed capital, 2,000,000 
pesos ; reserve fund, 3,931,175 pe.sos. (3) The American Bank (1895), 
paid-up capital, 1,000,000 pesos ; reserve fund, 8,400,000 pesos. (4) The 
Western Bank (Banco tie Occidontc) of Quczaltcnango (1881), capital, 
2,000,000 pesos ; paid-up capital, 1,650,000 j)esos ; reserve fund, 35,188,742 
pesos. (5) Banco Agricola IIi]>ecario, capital, 5,000,000 pesos ; reserve 
fund, 3,264,000 yicsos. (6) Colombiano, capital, 4,250,000 pesos ; reserve 
fund, 14,227,522 pesos. On June 30, 1922, there were in circulation 
367,436,298 pesos in j)aper money issued by the banks. 

The silver peso or dollar is not now current, the money in use being 
paper or fractional nickel and copper coin. 

The Dollar or Peso, of 100 CentavoSy weight, 25 grammes, *900 fine ; 
nominal value, 45. Nickel coins are the nominal value 6<i., and the 
half and quarter real. Copper coins (introduced in 1915) are 25 and 
12J centavos. In 1917, 1,200,000 of the former and 2,468,000 of the latter 
were coined. 


The Spanish TAhra of 16 ounces 
,, Arroha of 25 libras 
,, Q uintal oi i m'ohdiS 
,, y'o/icZrtfZrt of 20 quintals 
,, B\inega . . . . , 

The metric system has been ollicii 


— 1014 lb. avoirdupois. 
. ^25 ‘35 lb. 

. ---- iotJo 

. — ISTOcvvt. 

= li imperial bushels, 
adopted. 


Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Of Guatemala in Giieat Buitatn. 

Enroy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni'poteniiary,-^\)x. Don Maniiel 
Arroyo. (Appointed 1920). ^ 

Secretary, — Don Jorge Garcia Granados. 

There are also Consular representatives at Glasgow,* Liverpool, London, 
Southampton, Birmingham, Cardiff, Grimsby. 

2. Of Great Britain in Guatemala. 

Envoy Extraordinary. Minister and Consul-General. — The Legation is 
closed (February, 1923). 

There is a British Consul at Quezalteuaugo ; Vice-Consuls at Livingston, 
Puerto Barrios, and San Jose. 


Statistical and otl^er Books of Reference concerning Guatemala. 

1. Official Publications. 

Depart. aent of Overseas Trade Reports. Animal Series. London. * 

Inlorme de la Direccion de Estadistica. Annual. Guatemala. 

Infonne de la Secretaria de Foinento. Annual. Guatemala. 

Meiiiorias do los Secrctarios do Estado del Qoebierno de la repdblica de Guat^jnala 
(Goberuacion y Jiisticia ; Instruccjon Publica ; Guerra ; Hacienda ; Uelaciones Exteriores). 
Annual. Guatemala. 
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Hc^vimiento de poblacion habido en log pueblos de la republica de Guatemala. Anuuab 
Quateiuala. 

Reseda <Ie los progresos alcanzados en loa rainos de Teirenoa Ferrocariles, Carretera, 
Puentes, C’ouianicaciones por Correo, Telegrafo y Telefono, y Produccion Agricola. 
Guatemala. 


2. Non-Official Publications. 

(T.), Guatemala. The Land of tbe Quetzal. London, 1887. 

CailU (Alexis), Au Pays du Printemps ^ternel ; La Guatemala et son avenir econo- 
niique. Paris, 1914. 

Fife (I).). Guatemala and the States of Central America. London, 1913. 

Keane (A. H.), Central and South America. In Stanford's Compendium. New Issue. 
London, 1901. 

Maudslay (Anne C. and Alfred P.), A Glimpse at Guatemala. London, 1899. 

Niederlim (0.), The Republic of Guatemala. Philadelphia, 1S9S. 

Report of CoFninittee of Council of the Corporation of Foreign Bondholders. 

Sapper (K.), Das nordliche MitteLAinerika. Reisen nnd Studien, 1888-95. Brunswick, 
ls97. — Ueber Gebirgsbau und Boden des Nbrdlicben Mittelainerika. Krganzungsheft, 
Petennann’.s MitteiL Gotha, 1899. — Mittelamerikanische Reisen nnd Studien aus den 
Jahren 1888 bis 1900. Braunschweig, 1902. — Jn den Vulcangebieten Mittelainerika.s und 
Westiiidiens. Stuttgart, 1905, 

Seler (Caecilie), Auf alteu Wegen iu Mexico und Guatemala, 1895-97. Berlin, 1900.— 
Wisseuschaftliche Krgebnisse einer Reise durch Mexico und Guatemala. Parti. Berlin 
1901. 

Stephan{{j. ll ), Ta3 Guatemala Kconomiqnc. Paris, 1906. 

/S(oR(Otto), Guatemala. Reisen und Schilderungen aus den Jahren 187iS-83. Leij'Zig, 
1886. 

IFinlcr (N. O.), Guatemala and her People of To-day. Boston, 1909. 


HAITI. 

(R^publique ©’Haiti.) 

Constitution and Government. 

The Republic of Haiti, formerly a French colony, was proclaimed indepen- 
dent January 1, 1804, and is now governed under a Constitution ratilied 
on June 12, 1918. The legislative power is vested in a Chamber of Deputies 
on the basis of ont member for each 60,000 inhabitants, members being 
chosen for 2 years by direct po]>ular vote, and in a Senate of 15 members 
chosen for 6 years likewise by direct vott? of the people. Citizens over 
21 enjoy the franchise. The President is elected for 4 years by the two 
Chambers in joint session. Members of both houses are paid a monthly 
salary of 150 dollars throughout the year. 

President of the Republic . — Louis Borno ; elected April 10, 1922 ; 
assumed office, May 15, 1922. 

The administration of the Republic is carried on, under the President, 
by five Secretaries of State. The President receives an annual salary of 
24,000 dollars. 

In November, 1915, both Houses of the Haitian Congress ratified the 
treaty with the United States establishing a virtual protectorate by the 
United States over Haiti. 

Ajrea and Population. 

.. area of the Republic, which embi-aces the western portion of the 
i-sland of Haiti — the larger but less populated eastern division forming the 
Republic of Santo Domingo — is estimated at 10,204 English square miles. 
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The inhabitants were estimated to number 960,000 in 1887 ; the ecclesiastical 
estimate, based on parish registers, in 1909 f»ut the number at 2,029,700. 
In 1912 the estimated population was 2i millions. The majority of them 
are negroes ; there are also great numbers of Mulatto Haitians, the 
descendants of the former French settlers. There are about 5,000* 
foreigners, of whom about 10 per cent, are white. Capital ; Port-au- 
Ih'ince, with 120,000 inhabitants, situated on a large bay, and ])ossessed of 
an excellent harbour. Cape Haiti has an estimated ]iopulation of about 
15,000 ; Jacmel, 20,000 ; Cayesabout 15,000 ; Gonaives, 8,000 ; Port de Paix, 
5,000. The oliicial language of the country is French, though most of the 
common peojile s[)eak a debased dialect known as Creole French. 

Religion and Instruction. 

The religion is Roman Catholicism. There is an archbishop with 4 
sulfragaii bishop.s. Tlie Catholic clergy are French. Public elementary 
education is free, the country being divided into 15 inspectors' districts. 
The sum allotted for public instruction amounts to nearly 1,000,000 dollars 
annually, but the educational system is still very imperfect, especially in 
rural districts. In 1910 education was made com])iilsory. In the C national 
lyci'ea in 1920-21 there were 650 pupils, and in 10 private secondary schools 
2,792 ynipils. There were in the 11 national primary schools in charge of 
friais 3,260 pupils divided among 66 classes, and in 32 in charge of nuns 
there were 4,782 pupils. There were also 29 school-teachers wlio are laymeu 
and are visited by the friars as supervisors. During the 1920 21 school year 
16 private rural primary schools had 530 pupils, anj 38 private city primary 
schools 2,951 ; 563 national rural primary schools, 18,187 pupils ; 105 
religious schools, 6,857 pupils ; 118 girls' primary schools, 10,481 pupils ; 
100 hoys’ school.s, 8,331 pupils; and 10 half-time scliools, 963 pupils. In 
1921 there was created the University of Haiti. 

Justice. 

Justice is administered by a Court of Cassation and by lower courts. 
All the judges are nominated by the Fresideut and are irrcinovable. 

JFinance. 

The revenue of Haiti is derived almost exclusively from customs, paid in 
American gold on exports and imports. The largest portion of the expen- 
diture is for debt charges. 

The following table shows the revenue and expenditure for two yeais : — 



Revenue | 

Expenditure 


U.8. 

Gold dollars j 

Currency 

gourdes 

U.B. 

Gold dollars 

Currency 

gourdes 

1018-19 
1919 20 

v5, 115,030 
5,608^414 

3,0(3,958 

5,011,703 

2,349,880 

3,748,498 

4,534,121 

4,002,404 


The budget for 1919-20 has also been adopted for the fiscal year 1920-21. 
On December 31, 1921, the total debt of Haiti amounted to 17,871,470 
dollars, made up of the 87,023,426 francs debt, equivalent to 6,97L874 
dollars, 1 971,029 dollars internal bonds; 3,275,379 dollars interior debt ; 
and 6,653,188 dollars floating debt. ^ 
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Defence. 

An armed constabulary (Gendarmerie d’Haiti), both urban and rural, 
was instituted in 1916. The officers are drawn from the United States 
^Marine Corps. The establishment consists of 110 officers and 2,688 non- 
comii'issioned officers and men. A coastguard service of one armed 
auxiliary schooner is attached to the constabulary. 


Production. 

The industries of Haiti are mainly agricultural, and the most important 
product is oolfee of excellent quality, but the export duty (3 cents gold per lb.) 
is .so considerable as to hamper the development of its cultivation. Cocoa 
is grown extensively and cotton is exported in increasing quantities. The 
cultivation of to])acco is extending, and a cigar and cigarette factory is 
successful. Sugar is likewise grown, and there are 4 sugar-making 
establishments. An exteii'^ive .sugar central, founded with American capital, 
has been con.sti uctcd noarPort-au Prince. Rum and other spirits are distilled 
but not exported : the rum is of a superior quality. Logwood is an 
important product, and other valuable woods are now exported. Cattle 
breeding is neglected. 

Haiti possesses considerable mineral resources quite undeveloped. Gold, 
silver, copper, iron, antimony, tin, sulphur, coal, kaolin, nickel, gypsum, 
limestone and i)orphyry are found but are little worked. Some effort has 
been made to work coppefr mines in the last few years, and concessions have 
been granted for mining coal, iron, and copper. 


Commerce. 

Imports and Exports for 4 years : — 


- i 

Iiiil'ort.s 

Ex})orts 


Imports 

1 Exports 

imcM7 ' 
1U18-19 

Dollars 
1,061,369 
17,11 7t608 

Dollars 
1,01)2,968 
j 21,400,044 

1919-25 

1920^-21 

Dollars 

27,398,411 

11,967,20.') 

' Dollars 

18,990,032 
! 4,963,570 


The values of imports into Haiti from various countries for the year 
1920-21 were as follows : — From the United States, 9,543,010 dollars 
(79 81 per cent.); from Great Pritain, 818,756 dollars (6*84 per cent.); 
from France, 1,137,589 dollars (9'51 ])ercent.). Of the exports, 1,603,652 
dollars went to the United States (32*37 per cent.) ; 2,61 1,580 dollars to 
France (50*70 per cent.) ; and 179,300 dollars to the United Kingdom 
(3*61 per cent.). 

Total trade between Haiti and the U.K. for 5 years (Board of Trade 
Returns) : — 


j 

i 

1018 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 







i 

& 

i: 


£ 

£ 

finyprts . . . , 

ls,074 

101,981 ; 

168,292 

135,369 

213,0.3(> 

Ex|/i)rts . . . j 

71,812 

216,868 1 

437,323 

102,400 1 

188,927 
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Shipping and Communications. 

In 1919 there entered and cleared at the ports of the Republic 988 steam 
vessels of 90,566 tons, and 481 sailing ships of 923 tons. Several lines of 
steamers (French, Dutch, and Norwegian) connect the ports of Haiti witli 
New York. 

Port-au-Prince is connected with Cape Haiti by a road 169 miles long, 
and with Mirebalais and Lascahobas by a road 33 miles long, 
A light railway has been constructed from Port-au-Princo to Lake Assuei 
(28 miles), and to Leogane (22 miles), but the traffic is small. A concession 
has been granted the ‘National Railroad Company of Hayti^ fora railroad 
from Capo Haiti to Port an- Prince, now in construction. Total length of 
line, 64 miles. Port-au-Prince has 5 miles of tramway. 

The principal towns are connected by the Government telegraph system. 
A cable runs from the Mole St. Nicholas to Santiago de Cuba and from the 
Mole to Port-au-Prince, and also to Cape Haiti, whence it runs to Puerto 
Plata (Santo Domingo) and to South America. 

There are 31 post offices. Haiti joined the Postal Union in 1880. 
Length of telegraph lines, 124 miles. 


Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The Banque Nationalc de la Republique dTiaiti, established October 21, 
1910, with a capital of 10,000,000 francs, undertakes to render services 
to the Government in respect of loans and o/^her matters. In 1916, 
the National City Bank of New York purchased control over this bank. In 
1919 the Royal Bank of Canada established a branch at Port-au-Princo. 

The Gourde^ or dollar, nominal value, 4,9. Nickel coins are 50-, 20-, 
10- and 5-centimc pieces, and bronze 3-, 2-, and 1 -centime pieces. The 
money in circulation consists of paper money, 7,394,972 gourdes; 
nickel coins, 7,000,000 gourdes ; bronze coins, 245,000 gourdes ; treasury 
bonds, 1,468,437 gourdes ; total, 16,108,409 gourde.s. It is estimated there 
are also 2,100,000 dollars in American gold in circulation. The bank notes 
are to be issued by the Banque Nationale de la Republique d’ Haiti under the 
control of the Haitian Government. In 1917 the premium on gold as 
against Haitian gourdes was stationary at 400 per cent., at which rate the 
local currency has been stabilised. 

The metric system of weights and measures came into use officially on 
October 1, 1920, and by a presidential decree of May 9, 1922, was made 
obligatory in all operations after July 1, 1922. 


Diplomatic and Consular Eepresentatives. 

1. Of Haiti in Grkat Britain. 

Sterdary of Legation , — Abel Theard, Charge d’Affaires. 

Gonml, — Mauric^ Erdmann. 

There are Consuls at Belfast, Cardiff, Cork, Liveiq-ool, Birmingham, 
Manchester, Southampton, Grimsby, Dundee, Glasgow. 

2. Of Great Britain in Haiti, 

Consul and Charg4 d' A j^aircs, — J. E. M.Carvell. 
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Statistical and other Books of Beference concerning Haiti. 

1. Official Publications. 

Foreign OflRce Reports, Annual Scries. London. 

Haiti. Bulletin No. 62 of the Bureau of the American Republics. Washington. 1S92. 
Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the United States. 2 vols. Annual, Washington* 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Haiti 1919-1920. Blue Book of Haiti. A Pictorial Review of the Republic of Haiti, 
including special artic les on History, Government, Geography, Commerce, and Natural 
Resources. New Vork, 1919. 

Ardouin (Peaubnni), Etudes sur I’histoire de Haiti. 10 vols. Paris, 1853-61. 

Aubin (E.), En Haiti. Paris, 1910. 

Fortnnai (Dantes), Nouvelle geographic de Pile de Haiti. Port-au-Prince, 1888. 

Janvier (L. J.;, Los Constitutions d’Haiti (1801-1885) Paris, 1886. La Republhpie 
d' Haiti, 1840-82. Paris, 1883. 

Ju8tin(J.), Etude sur les Institutions Haitiennes. Paris, 1894, 

L4ger{3. N.), Haiti, Her History and Detractors. Now York, 1907. 

Madiou (N.), Histoirc de -11 aiti. 3 vols. Port-au-Prince, 1847. 

Morpeaa (M.), Code de ])rocedurc civile aimotc avec coinmeiitairea, jurispruden ce ct 
ormules. Port-au-Prince, 1909. 

Pritchard (Hesketli)i Wltere Black Rules White. London, 1900. 

St. John (Sir Spenser), Haiti, or the Black Republic. 2n<l. ed. London, 1889. 
rtppenhouer (L. Gentil), Die Insel Haiti. 2 vols. Loii>zig, 1898. 


HONDURAS. 

(Rkpublioa de Honduras.) 

Constitution and Government. 

On Soptomber 15, 1821, the State of Honduras declared its independence 
of Spain and set up as a Republic which is governed under a charter proclaimed 
October, 1894. it gives the legislative power to a Congress of Deputies con- 
sisting of 42 members, chosen for 4 years dii^ctly by popular vote, in the 
ratio of one per 10,000 inhabitants. It me%ts for 60 days on January 1 each 
year. The executive authority rests with a President, nominated and 
elected by popular vote for 4 years, and holding office from February 1st. 

President.— General Rafael Lopez Gutierrez (1920-1924). 

The administration of the Republic is carried on by a Council of six 
ministers, to whom are entrusted the departments of Foreign Relations, 
Government and Justice, War, Treasury and Public Credit, Public Works 
and Agriculture, and Instruction. 

Area and Population. 

Area about 44,275 English square miles, with a popul^ation, on January 1, 
1922, of 662,422, according to official figures, or 14 9 inhabitants to the square 
iqile. The inhabitants are chiefly Indians with an admixture of Spanish 
blood. On the north coast there is a considerable proportion of negroes. The 
Republic is divided into 17 departments. La Mosquitia is still practically nn- 
explcred and is inhabited by native races who speak no Spanish. The capital of 
Honduras is Tegucigalpa, with 36,1^60 inhabitants in 1920. Other towns are 
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Pespire, 7,132 ; Nacaome, 8,152 ; La Esperanza, 11,453 ; Santa Rosa, 10,574 ; 
Choluteca, 8,065 ; San Pedro Sula, 7,820. The main ports are Amapala on 
the Pacific, and, on the Atlantic, Puerto Cortez (2,600), Omoa (1,000), La 
Ceiba, Trujillo, Puerto Castilla, Roatan, and Tela. Amapala, on Tiger 
Island, is 3 hours by gasoline launch from San Lorenzo on the mainland, 
where an automobile road starts for Tegucigalpa 81 i miles (130 kilometres) 
distant. 

Vital statistics in 1920 : — Births, 17,435 (9,038 boys nnd 8,397 girls) ; 
deaths, 11,531 (5,963 males and 6,678 females) ; surplus of births, 5,904. 


Religion, Instruction, Justice. 

The Roman Catholic is the prevailing religion, but the Constitution 
guarantees freedom to all creeds, and the State does not contribute to the sup- 
port of any. Instruction is free, compulsory (from 7 to 15 years of age), and 
entirely secular. In 1921 there were 922 schools, with 1,241 teachers. In 
1921 there were 88,453 children of school age, of whom 39,000 attended 
school. The percentage of children who could neither read nor write was 
56 per cent. The expenditure for education in 1921 was 509,840 pesos. 
At Tegucigalpa there is a National University with 98 students in 
1921, also a military school, and at Comayagua there is a school of juris- 
pnidence. For secondary instruction the Government maintains a Central 
Institute at Tegucigalpa, and subsidised colleges in the departments. To 
these colleges nine normal schools are annexed. 

The Judicial power resides in the Supreme Court with five judges chosen 
directly by the people for 4 years ; four Appeal Ourts, and departmental 
and local Judges. 


Finance. 

The revenue is mainly derived from customs, and from spirit, explosives, 
and tobacco monopolies. For the years stated, ending July 31, the revenue 
and expenditure are given as follows (the silver peso is legally fixed at 
one-half the value of an American dollar). 


- 

1 

1 

i 

191S-191' 

: . 1919-201 1 

1 • 

1920-213 i 

! 

1921-22 2 

1922-23 3 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

i 

. i 

£ 

794,114 

823,775 

£ 

1,003,346 j 
1,166,687 

£ 

951,491 

960,546 

£ 

834,350 3 j 
834,350 3 

£ 

912.379 

012.379 3 


* Peso converted at .3«. • Peso converted at 2«. 6i^. Estimates. 


On December 31, 1921, the external debt of Honduras consisted of 
four loans contracted as follows : 1867, 78,800/. and 900,700/. ; 1869, 
2,176,570/. ; 1870, 2,242,500/. ; amounting to 5,398,570/. The arrears of 
interest to January*!, 1921, amount to 22,326,112/.; total, 27,721,682/. 
No interest has been paid since 1872. Tlie bonds of this debt were floated 
to build a Trans-oceanic railway, but the scheme ended in a complete failurib. 
Afterwards the Government look over the railway. 

The internal debt on July 31, 1921, amounted to 3,777,000 silver doljars, 
an increase of 222,018 silver dollars over the preceding year. 
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Defence. 

Every citizen of Honduras belongs to the regular army from the age of 21 
to 35 ; to the reserves from the age of 35 to 40. Foreigners are exempt from 
service, naturalised citizens being exempt for 10 years. 


Production and Industry. 

The chief culture is that of bananas, mostly on the Atlantic coast, 
where coconuts are also grown. For the year ended July 31, 1922, there 
were cxpoited, 13,516,397 bunches of bananas, Tela being the principal 
banana-exporting port. The coconut groves of Puerto Sal extend from 
the Ulua River to the Cuero River, a distance of about 60 miles, and 
are said to contain over 28,000 fruit-bearing trees. The export of 
coconuts in 1921 was 10,056,977. Rubber is produced in decreasing 
quantity ; coffee of fine quality is grown, and the industry is increasing. 
Tobacco too is grown. While the Department of El Paraiso has become 
noted for its fine quality of tobacco, the Department of Copan still 
leads in quantity, producing 76 percent, of the total amount raised in the 
Republic (about 2,000,000 pounds annually). This finds a market in the 
neighbouring Republics and also in Peru, llenequeii is being widely planted, 
the Government having ofl’ered a subsidy. 

Honduras is essentially a cattle producing country. The total number of 
farms was 3,658 ; of cattle ranches, 1,561. Cattle breeding is carried on 
extensively, and dairy fanning on a small scale. In 1920 there were 
within the Republic approximately 500,000 head of cattle, horses, mules, 
donkeys and pigs, etc. 

The mineral resources of Honduras are — gold, silver, copper, lead, zinc, 
iron, antimony, some of them being found in almost every department. 
Gold, bar silver, some copper and lead, and various ores are exported. 
Deposits of brown and other coal have also been found. The production of 
silver for the fiscal year ended July 31, 1922, was 780,970 ounces, and of 
gold 2,432 ounces. The chief requisites for the development of the mining 
industries are capital and facilities for transport. 

Straw hats ana cigars are manufactured for local consumption. A 
very good quality of Panama hat is manj;ifactured in the Departments of 
Copan and Santa Barbara. There is a large number of small factories of 
all classes in the Republic. 


Commerce. 

Imports and exports for 5 years ; — 


- 

1917-38 1 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-2 

Imports 

Exports 

£ 

1,435,334 

1,376,079 

£ 

2,079,412 

1,799,322 

£ 

3,858,228 

2,083,418 

£ 

4,180,675 

1,357,147 

£ 

3,201,065 

1,346,601 


The exports from Honduras in 1921-22 were : live stock (45,986 U.S. 
dolk».rs), foodstuffs (4,533,587 dollars), raw materials (33,319 dollars), 
manufactured articles (37,520 dollars). 





COMMUNICATIONS — MONEY, WEIGHTS, MEASURES lOll 


The United States takes practically all the exports of Honduras 
(4,696,253 (iollars in 1921-22), and furnishes practically all its imports 
(10,857,419 dollars). 

In February, 1916, Con^c^ross agreed to the establishment of a free port, 
called Puerto Herrera, and built at the point where the Criita River joins the 
Bay of (Jaratasca. 

Total trade between Honduras and United Kingdom for 5 years was 
(according to Board of Trade returns) as follows : — 


- 

1918 

1919 

1920 

i 1921 i 

1922 

Imports from Hojolnra.s . 
Exports to Uonduras 

£ 

(34, ‘2.50 1 

£ 

540 

72,278 

£ 

I2,;aj2 
831,8 03 

i £ 1 

; 38,768 : 

' 12(3,287 

£ 

4 6 1,(388 
147,58(1 


The transport of fruit, &c., to the United States is effected largely by 
steamships, some of them l3uIltfor the purpose. 


Communications. 

In general , travelling and transport are accomplished by moans of 
mules and ox-carts. Slow improvements in road-making and repairing 
continue to be made. Tliero is a good mail service by automobiles. The 
two principal roads are tlie Oarretera del Sur from San Lorenzo, on the 
Pacific Coast, to Tegucigalpa, 84 miles ; and the C.^reteia del Norte, from 
Tegucigal{)a to Coma5^agna, 63 miles. A t])ird road is being built from 
Lake Yojoa to Signatepeque, and thence to Oomayagua ; and a fourth 
from Tegucigalpa to Juticalpa. 

There is a railway of 60 miles (95 kilometres) from Puerto Cortez to 
Potrerillos ; the line, which was taken over by the Oovernment in 1912, lias 
been almost completely overhauled and repaired, and is now iu a condition 
to meet the heavy demands made upon it by the banana crop. The other 
four railroads are owned and operated by the various fruit compaivies on the 
north coast. The Trujillo Railway, which will evv.ntually reach .Tuticalpa, 
has about 87 miles completed ; the Tela Railway has about 155 miles com- 
pleted ; the Cuyamel Fruit Co! Railway (Department of Cortes) has an 
extension of 49 miles ; and the Vac3aro Brothers' Railway, which is being 
built towards the town of Yoro, has 160 miles. Total length of line (1921) 
556 miles. 

In 1920 the country had 877 miles of toleplioiio lines and 4,663 miles of 
telegraph lines. Number of telephone otfices, 664 ; number of telegraph 
offices, 277. Number of pieces of mail matter handled in 1920, 4,337,917. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The silver or dollar, of 100 cents, weighing 25 grammes, 900 fine, is 
the monetary unit. The fractional silver money consi.sts of 60, 25, 20, 10, 
and 5 cent pieces. The real is also in popular use. It is equivalent to 12J 
cents. There are 1-cent and 2-cent copper coins. But the currency is at 
present almost entirely American paper money. The value of the silvei; 
peso is legally fixed at one-half the value of an American dollar. 

(Jii May 30, 1922, the Government signed a contract for 26 years with the 
P>anco do Honduras (founded in 1889), whereby tlie Bank becouie.s the B#lik 
of the Republic, with a capital of 2,000,000 silver pesos, of which the 

3 X 
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Government will provide oiie-fifth. Present and future notes of the Bank 
will be recognized as currency. The Banco Atlantida (founded in 1913), 
winch belojjgs mainly to American interests, also operates in the Republic. 
Its capital is ri00,000 gold dollars. 

Tlie metric system of weights and measures has been legal since April 1, 
1897, but English pounds and yards and the old Spanish system are still in 
general use : 


1 Fara 
1 Arroba . 
1 Quintal . 
J Tonelada 


~ 32 indies. 
= 25 lb. 

= 100 lb. 

= 2,000 lb. 


Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Of Hondituab in Gurat Britain. 

Oomul-Gcncral . — Arthur Breen Rydc, London. 

There arc Consuls at Manchester, Cardiff, Grimsby, Liverjiool, Birming- 
ham and Newcastle-ou-Tyno. 

2. Of Great Britain in Honduras. 

Minister . — Hugh William Gaisford (resident at Guatemala). 

Consul and Chargi d' Affaires at Tegucigalpa . — George Eyall. 

There are Consuls at Trujillo and Puerto Cortez. 


Statistical and other Books of Eeference concerning Honduras. 

Official Publications. 

The rresideiit’s Animal Message to Congress. 

DepartiDont of ( )V('rsea.s Trade Reports, Annual Series. London. 

Oaceta Oficinl de Honduras. 

Honduras. Bulletin of the Bureau of the American Republics. Washington. 1904, 
and the Monthly Bulletins of the Bureau. Washington. 

The Central American Repuhlics, by Dana Q. Munro, for the Carut>gie Peace 
Oommisaion. 

Cupstiori de limitesenlre Hondnrasy Guatemala. Ventilada ante el Golnerno Medlador 
de h's Kstados UuidoR de Ameiica. Vol 3. New York, 1918. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Uevista Econoiulca, Tegucigalj)a. 

Itenacimiento, Tegucigalpa. Monthly Review. 

M.) Googralla de Honduras. Tegucigalpa, 1916. 

Charles {C.), Honduras. Chicago, 1890. 

Corporation of Foreign Bondholders, Annual Report of Council. London. 

Duron (R. R.), Gobernantes de Honduras. Tegucigalpa, 1919. 

Jalhay (II.), La Republique de Honduras. Anvers, 1898. 

Keane (A. II.), Central and South America. In Stanford’s Compendinm. London 
1901. 

Lopez (K. M), Geografia de Honduras. Tegucigalpa, 1919.— Historia de Ilondura.s 
Tegucigalpa. 1919. • 

Jtivas (I’edro), Geographical, Historical and Etymological dictionary of Honduras. 
Tegucigalpa. 1919 

Sapper (C.), Das nordliche Mlttcl-Arnerika. Reisen und Studien, 1888-98. 3 vol.s 
Bfunswick, 1899. 

*S<?uier(E. G.), Honduras : Descriptive, Hi.storical, and Statistical. London, 1870. 


vt 
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HUNGARY. 

(Kingdom of Hunoaky.) 

Constitution and Oovernment. 

Ot» Octol)er 31, 1918, a revoliifion broke out in Hungary with the object 
of e;stab]ishing a Republic and making the country independent of Austria. 
On November 13 King Charles issued a letter of abdication, and on Novem- 
ber 16, 1918, Hungary was ]>ioclaiTned an independent He])ublic (Hungarian 
reojde’s Republic), of which Count Michael Karolyi became Rro visional 
President. The two Houses of the Legislature were abolished, and their 
place taken by a Provisional National As.scmbly. Tlie Karolyi rifjime 
continued until March ^^2, 1919, when the Count resigned in conse- 
quence of an Kntento note in reference to the boundary betw'ccn Hungary 
and Rumania. Count Karolyi’s Cabinet was succeeded by a Soviet 
Government, which jitoclaimed the dictatorship of the proletariat. An 
opposition Government was, however, soon set up at Arad and Szeged, 
which with the assistance of the Rumanian army swaqit aw’ay the Soviet 
Government, and on August 7, 1919, a National Government was again in 
the Capital. Klections were held on the ba-^^is of universal suHrage iii 
January and February 1920, and as a result a hloc composed of parties of the 
Right was returned to poiver. The new Parliament proceeded to elect a 
Regent who as long as the Uironc is not occupied lias to exercise the rights 
of the King. 

Regent. — Admiral Nicholas I[oTlhy <le Nngylmm^i. (Klc.cted March 1, 
1920). 

At the elections held in May and June, 1922, the following jiartics were 
returned : — Government Party, 140 ; Erne.^zt Group, 1.5 ; Heinrich Grou]>, 2 ; 
Iiidependeuts, 9. Tluise form tlie 166 supporters of tl.e Oovernineut. The 
Oppo.sition is made up of 78 members, including 25 Socialists. Total 
Members of Parliament, 245. 

The Ministry w’as formed on June 17, 1922, as follows : — 

JVimr Minifiicr. — Count Steplicn BcthJcn. • 

Minister {ad interim) uf Foreign Affairs, — Ge/a Daravary. 

Minister of the Interior. — Ivan Hahovsky. 

Mmister of Finance, —liihov KaJlay. 

Minister of JgricuUxLre. — Hi(i\A\e\\ Fzaho. 

Minister of Commerce. — Louis Walko. 

Minister of Public Instruction. — Dr. Count Kuno Klchelsbcrg. 

Minister of Justice. — Dr. Geza Daru^ary, 

Minister of National Defence. — General Alexander Belilska. 

Minister of Social IVclfare. — Dr. Jo.seph Foss. 

On March 23, 1920, a Government Order was issued that Hiu-gary is a 
Monarchy, that the oiRcial .style of the Ministry is ‘ Royal Hnngaiian 
Ministry,’ that Hungary should bo de.scribod as a Monarchy in all oRicial 
documents, and that t^ie Royal Arms were to be adopted again. 

II. Local Government. 

In Hungary a distinction is observed between communes which are 
large or small, or may be townships with regular magistrates, ^d 
municipalities, which are regarded as communes of a higher order. TTie 
communal electoral right is possessed by ev^ry male inhabitant over twenty 

3x0 
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years of age who for two years has paid the State tax. The representative 
body is composed half of members elected for six years, and half of persons 
who ]>ay the highest taxes. The committee consists of members appointed, in 
tlie towns for six years, in the rural communes for three years, with officials 
api)oiiitcd for life. The counties and cities invested with similar rights arc 
i)iaepeudcnt municipalities. Each has its council constituted similarly to the 
re[)rcsontative boily of the communes ; and the members are elected also for 
six years. All electors for the Parliament are qualified to vote. In Budapest 
they must be able to read and write. The executive is in the hands of the 
official body of the municipality, who sit and vote with the council. 


Area and Population. 

The Treaty of Trianon, signed on June 4, 1920, and ratified by Hungary 
on November 13, 1920, inentions in general terms the boundaries of the now 
State with Austria, Czechoslovakia, Yugo-Slavia and Rumania. The exact 
boundaries with Yugo-Slavia and Rumania are to be determined by a 
mixed commission. As a result of negotiations with Austiia and of the 
consequent plcbescite, Hungary has obtained Sopron (Oedenburg) in 
Western Hungary. 

The po])ulation of Hungary according to the census of 1921 is 7,945,878, 
and its area 35,790 square miles. 

Vital statistics for 1920 : — Births, 211,697 ; mariiagcs, 88,089 ; deaths, 
146,408. 


Principal Towns, with Population in 1920. 


Budapest (Cen- 
sus Jan. 1,1 92 1)1, 184, 61 6 
Szeged . . 109,896 

Debreczen . 103,228 

Kecskemet . 72,768 


Hodmezovdsar- 
hely . 
Miskolcz 
IJjpcst . 
Kispest . 


Oyor 

60,854 1 B6kescsal)a 
57,384 I Nyiregyhaza . 
55,825 I Erzsebetfalva . 
50,244 ^ 


50, 035 
46,679 
41,112 
40,325 


Religion. 

Religious toleration is one of the fundamental principles of the Hungarian 
State. There is perfect equality among all legally recognised religions, 
which include the Roman and Greek Catholic, the Evangelical (Augsburg 
and Helvetian), the Unitarian, the Greek-Oriental, the Gregorian -Armenian, 
the Baptist (since 1905), the Jewish, aud the Mohammedan (since 1916). 
Each has the iiidopondcnt administration of its own affairs. 


Instruction. 

Public education in Hungary comprises the following grades: — (i) Infant 
schools ; (2) elementary schools ; (3) industrial and commercial apprentice 
schools; (4) higher primary and primary schools; (5) training colleges for 
teachers ; (6) middle or secondary schools : gymnasia and realschools, 
secondary schools for girls ; (7) academics (high schools) of law' ; -(8) institu- 
tions for religious educatiou ; (9) universities ; (10) technical high schools, 
economic, mining, industrial, and commercial special schools. 

School attendance is compulsory for children of six to twelve years. 
There were in the school year 1918 altogether 1,962 infants’ schools and 
permanent fostcr-homes with 171,867 infants, and 9 training colleges for 
female teachers of infant schools. 

Ill Old Hungary there were in the school-year 1917~18, 15,390 elementary 
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schools with 1,737,860 pupils and 28,893 teachers. Tlie number of primary 
schools was 653, with 138,068 pupils and 4,426 professors. The number of 
training colleges for teachers and female teachers for elementary schools was 
89, ami for primary schools 9. 

In the middle schools the ciimculum extends over eight years. They 
are maintained by the State, by the larger communes, or (in the case of the 
denominational schools) by ecclesiastical foundations, with sometimes a sub- 
vention from the State. There were in 1917-1918, 186 gymnasia, with 
2,949 teachers and 68,236 pupils; 34 realschools, with 616 teachers and 
13,394 pupils, and 47 secondary schools for girls, with 855 teachers and 
10,442 pupils. 

Hungary lias four universities and (since 1919) an independent Faculty 
of Economics at Budapest (19 professors, about 2,400 students in 1922), all 
maintained by the State. In the winter semester of the year 1917-18 the 
University of Budapest had 390 professors and 10,732 students; the 
University of Kolozsvdr, 110 professors and 1,730 stiulonts ; the Universities 
of Pozsony (Pressbuvg) 36 professors and 413 students, and Dcbreczen 40 
lirofessors and 638 students— the last two having been founded in 1912. 
There are also 42 theological colleges, viz., 26 Roman Catholic, 4 Greek 
Catholic, 3 Greek Oriental, 7 Protestant, 1 Unitarian, and 1 Jewish, with a 
total of 140 professors and 1,093 students ; and 8 law scliools with 61 
professors and 1,292 siiideiits. The technical high school (polytcchnicum) 
in Budapest has 88 professors and 3,115 students. In the school-year 
1917“! 8 there were 68 high commercial schools separately for boys and girls, 

1 industrial school of art, 4 high industrial schools. 'I'here were 53 
industrial schools. • 

Justice and Crime. 

The Supremo Court iu Budapest is the higliest instance in all civil 
and criminal matters. As courts of first instance, there are county courts 
(tbrvenyszekek) wdth collegiate judgeships ; district courts (jdrashirosagok) 
with single judges ; and jury courts, (sajtdbirdsagok) for press offences, 
besides an army special court. 


Pauperism. 

In Hungary poor relief is in tfie^main left to communal administration. 
In the smaller communes orphans and the indigent are cared for by official 
guardians and overseers, wdiile in the larger there are poor-houses, the funds 
being mostly derived from fines and taxes. Tlie number of asylums for paupers 
and orphans is about 300. The Church and charitable societies also render 
assistance, and several millions of crown:? are annually bestowed in legacies 
and gifl^s towards benevolent pmrposes. 

Finance. 


Budget estimates for 2 years : — 


• 


j 1021-22 


Koroim 

Korona 

Revenue 

10,520,555,804 

20,296,193,738 

26,764,508,209 

Expenditure 

20,210,748,615 

Deficit 

9,690,192,811 I 

6,468,814,471 * 
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The ordinary revenue in 1921-22 was given at 18,695,223,070 korona, 
and the extraordinary revenue at 1,700,970,668 korona, making a total of 
20,296,193,738 korona. 

Prineijuil items of expenditure (in korona) : — Regent’s Civil List, 
32,230,695 ; Ihiblic debt, 2,825,546,562 ; Pensions, 517,875,180; Defence, 
3,600,000,000; Education, 1,113,770,600. 

The ])ublic debt of Hungary on December 31, 1920, was given at 

54.453.041.000 korona, of which 8,287,835,000 korona are pre-war debt, 

32.631.056.000 korona debt incurred during the war, and 13,534,150,000 
korona incurred since the armistice. 

Defence. 

The armed forces of Hungary consist of the National Arnjy, the Police, 
tin*. Gendarmerie and the Customs Guards. 

According to the Treaty of Trianon, Hungary is authorised to inaiutain 
an army of 35,000 officers, non-commissioned officers and men. The, Treaty 
laid down tliat consciiption was to be abolished, and consequently recruiting 
on a voluntary basis lias been substituted. All recruits have to undertake 
to servo in the Army fora minimum period of 12 consecutive years, at least 
6 of whitdi are to bo with the colours. Officers now serving will coatiuue to 
do so until they attain the age of 40 years at least. Officers newly appointed 
must undertake to serve on the active list for a minimum of 20 consecutive 
years. No reserves or measures for mobilisation are permitted. 

Hungary is divided into the following seven military districts: — Budapest, 
S/.onibatliely, Szekesfe^bevar, Kaposvar, Szeged, Miskolcz, and Debreczen. To 
each of these districts is allotted a mixed brigade each composed of 1 brigade 
stair, 1 cavalry s(iuadroii, 2 infantry regiments, 1 trench mortar company, 1 held 
artillery group, 1 cyclist battalion. In addition to the 7 mixed briga<ie3 there 
are tlie following army troops : 4 hussar regiments, 1 field artillery group, and 
3 pioneer battalions. 

Hungary has a force of 12,000 gendarmerie and 12,000 police, as well as 
4,500 customs guards. The members of this force are under the obligation 
to serve for a minimum of 6 consecutive years. The authorised armament is 
as follows : — Gendarmerie; 1 rifie or 1 carbine per man ; Police : 1 sword or 
revolver per man (automatic pistols for b% of the establishment, i.e. 600) ; 
Customs Guards : 1 lille per man. 

A force of 3,000 finance guards is also maintained. These are armed with, 
revolvers. 

Hungary has no navy or air force, but only eight patrol vessels and ten 
motor launches on the Danube. 

Production and Industry. 


The cultivation of the soil is the chief industry of Hungary. The 
oil is noted for its fertility and the vaiiet}^ of its products. The area and 
roduction of crops in Hungary in 1920-21 was as follows : — 


Crop 

Area 

Yield 

Cr >p 

Area ' 

Yield 


•Allies 

Quintals 


AfU'es 

Quintals 

■Wheat 

2,886 6.^2 

! 14.346,944 

Maize 

2,166,126 

8,052,960 

Rye . 

1,340,420 1 

5,879,867 

Tobacco . 

40,200 

184,470 

Farley 

1,183,901 

4,661,103 

Sufftir 

102,876 

600,0.84 

5,429,445 

Oat.s . . . ' 

884.544 

3,188,058 

Grai)t.s 

— 
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In Hungary there were in 1920 746,423 horses, 2,221,988 cattle, 
1,817,406 sheep, and 3,729,190 pigs. 

The total area under forest in Hungary (1920) was 1,357,438 acres. 

The production of coal in Hungary was in 1900, 6.575,000 tons; in 
1910. 9,036,000 tons ; in 1913, 10,274,000 tons ; in 1920, 4,956,000 tons ; 
in 1921, 6,119,660 tons. The best quality coal is found in the Mecsek 
Mountain, in the district of Pecs. Bitimiinous coal is found at Ajk. 
Hungary has a considerable number of brown-coal and lignite niinos. 

Hungary retains important fishery preserves in the Danube and Theiss 
rivers and in lake Balaton. Tlie latter, situated in the west, is the largest 
lake in central Europe, being 50 miles long and from 2 to 7 miles broad. 
Its waters contain plentiful supplies of perch, carp, pike, sbeat-fisli, shad and 
other fish. The north shore of fiake Balaton is an important wine-producing 
district. Tlie best known Hungarian wines come from the hilly country, 
“Tokay,’* in tlie northeast section of New Hungary. Rock salt and the 
precious metals are also found in the foothill spurs of tlie Carpathians in this 
section of Hungary. 

The industries of Hungary are based on agriculture. Tliey include 
milling, distilling, the manufacture of sugar, hemp and flax, and also iron 
and steel works. 


Commerce. 


Trade for 2 years is shown as follows : 


Year. 


1920 

1921 


1 Iinports. 

* Kxpi 

1 Quantity. ^ | 

Value. 

Quantity. | 

1 Million Quintals, i 

Million Korona. 

Million Quintals. 

6-4 j 

24,856 

5*2 ; 

23-3 

48,024 1 

I 

8-4 1 


Value. 

Million Korona. 
0,602 
22,289 


Kor 1921 imports and exports were as follows : 



Imports. • 

Exports. 

• 

Vegetable pro*luct s 

Animal ,, 

Mineral ,, 

Live animals 

Haw materials for industry and agriculture . 
Manufactured articles 

Million Korona. 
2,000-8 

538 8 

280-0 

612-7 
3,725-0 
35,980 -3 

Mill’.ou Korona. 
9,894-6 

1,4 69 9 

45-1 

l,33'>-8 

1,261 T 
8,S01*(> 

Total ...... 

43,024-0 

1 

22,289-0 


In 1921, 52 per cent, of the imports came from Czeclioslovakia, and S per 
cent, from Austria ; of the exports, 57 per cei.t. went to Austiia, and 27 
per cent, to Czechoi^lovakia. , j. 

Total trade between Hungary and the United Kingdom in 1922, according 
to Board of Trade returns: — Imports, 409,535/.; Exports, 204,982/. ^ 


Internal Communications. ^ 

The length of railways in Hungary in March, 1922, was 7,230 kilometres 
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or 4,493 miles, of which 1,858 are owned the State Of the to al 965 
kilometres or 598 miles are donble track. 

Number of Hungarian post-offices, 2,156. 

Money and Credit. 

The Icorona is the unit of currency. Pre-war value, 24 korona = 11. 

Notes of the Austro-Hungarian Bmk circulating in Hungary on 
December 31, 1922, amounted to 25,174,941,187 korona. The Hungarian 
Government in a decree issued on March 18, 1920, ordered the 

stam]nng of Austro-Hungarian hank notes circulating in Hungarian 
territory. Tins order was issued in conformity with a clause in the 
draft of the peace trc'aty and is effective with regard to all currency 
circulating in Hiingaiy except the following : Notes of 1 and 2 korona 
issued by the Austro-Hungarian Hank ; notes of 5, 10, and 20 korona issued 
by the Hungarian Postal Savings Bank ; falsifications of 25 and 200 korona 
notes of the Austro-Hungarian Bank printed by the Bolshevist Government ; 
and certain old notes which liave been recalled by the Austro- Hnng^arian 
Bank, some of which are still in circulation. 

The inetri(i system of weights and measures is in use. 

Diplomatic Representatives. 

1. Of Hungahv in Ohkat Bhitain. 

JtJnroff (Old Minister. — Count Ladislas Szapaiy. A])poinied March, 1922. 

CoumseVor . — William de liuttkay. 

Altachr. — Antoine dc^Balasy. 

Seryefarft of ('hauccvn. — K. Joseph Bolgar. 

2. Of Great Britain in IIirNGAiiv. 

Envoi} (Did Minister , — Thomas Beaumont Hohler, 0. P,, (.\M.G. 

Ap})ointe<l .January 5, 1920. 

Srereiaries, — .lohn Balfour and D. J. Gowau. 

Commeri'icil Srrretarij. — R. J. K. Humphreys. 

Consul at Budapest.- B. P. Sullivan. 

f 

Books of Reference. 

1. Ufficiat. Pit 11 Lie at ions. 

Annuaire ytatistiqno Ilongrois. Budapest. Annual. 

The publication.s i.ssued t)y the varion.s Administrative Department.s : Interior, 
Ooininerce and Industry, Instruction. 

The Eoonoiiiv of llunf^ary in Mrp«. Issued l)y the Ministry of Conin.crcc. [In 
Hungarian and English,] Budapest, 1920. 

Department of Overseas 'trade Reports. London, Annual. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Ungam. Eln Sammelwcrk. Leipzig, 1918. 

A magyar kereskedelini iparkainarAk keletkez6s^nek, fojldd^s^uek 4s mtikod4s4nek 
tdrt4nete, 1850-1896. I. Budapest, 1896. (History of the Chambers of Commerce and of 
Industry of Hungary.) —The Development of Hungarian Constitutional Liberty. [Eng. 
Trans.] London, 1908. • 

Alden (P.), Hungary of To-day. London, 1909. 

^Andrdssy (Count J.), The Compromise of 1867. (In Hungarian.) Budapest, 1896.— The 
Causes of the Maintenance and of the Constitutional Liberty of the Hungarian State. (In 
Hungarian.) Budape.st, 1901. 

Apponyi (Gonnt Albert), Le parlement dola Hongrie. A study published in the ‘Annuaire 
du Parlement ' (Paris, 1902).— Education in Hungary. Publication of the Royal Hungarian 
Ministry of Religion and Public Instruction. Budapest, 1908. 
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Balogh (P. de), The Etlmography of Hungary. (In Hungarian.) Budapest, 1901. 
Barela (Imre), Bibliographia Juris electioiiis Hungarice. (In Hungarian.) Budapest, 
1912.— Bibliographia Kinigracionis Hungaricai. Budapest, 1908, 

Bertha (A. de), La Hongrie Moderne, 1849-1901. Paris, 1901.— Mag 3 'ars et Roumanie 
devant Thistoire. Paris, 1899. 

Bebthy (A. de), Development and Struggles of the Hungarian State. (In Hungarian.) 
Budapest, 1901, 1903. 

Baday (Ladislaiis), Ungarn nacli dem Priedensschliiss. Berlin, 1922. 

(Dr. Julius), Studienzur Social- und Wirtschaftspolilik Ungarns, Leipzig. 1902, 
Concha (Dr. V.), Politics. Budapest, 1907.— La gentry, sa genese ot son r61e en 
Hongne. Budapest, 1913. 

D(tbus''q (A.), l.a Hongrie d’hier et de deiiiain. Paris, 1910. 

Gaal (E. de), Economical and Social Politics in Hungary. P6cs, 1907. 

Hegediis (R.), A inagyarsag jovoje-a habor\i jitau. PoliUkai tannlmslny. Budapest, 1910. 
Henge.nmiiUer (Baron Ladislas), Hungary’s Fight for National Exi.steuee (Rising 
1703-1711). London, 1913. 

HeceHy{\.)i Nationalities in Hungary. London, 1919. 

Istvdn {Dr B ), Bibliography on the Hungarian Bank Question. (In Hungarian.) 
Budapest, 1911. 

KnatcLbull-IIugetBen (Hon. C. M.), The Political Evolution of the Hungarian Nation. 
London, 1908. 

Ltmg (Louis), Histoire de la Stati.stique, servant (Pintroduction k la Statistique de la 
Hongrie. (In Hungarian.) Budapest, 1912. 

Lux (J. A.), Ungarn. Munich, 19«7. 

Maildth (Count J. de), La Hongrie rurale, sociale et politique. Paris, 1909. 

(N. E.), Magyarland. 2 vols. London. 1894. 

Nagy (Al. de), P^nzligyi Compass (Financial Directory for Hungary). Annual. 

OJergeld {Dr. W.), Grundlagen und Ursachen der industriellen Entwicklung Ungarns. 
Jena, 19H. 

Papp (J. V.), and Erddyi (J.), Le.s Mag,\ars points par eux-rnenies. Paris, 1019. 

(E.), Histoire G6n(!rale dos Hongrois.— Ouvrage eoiironn^' par rAcad6mie fran- 
Qaise. 2nd ed. Paris, 1900. 

-ScYtna (Alexander), Ungarn, Stuttgart, 1922. 

Sxiklay (T.) and Borovszky (S.), MagyarorszJig vArmegyi^i fs viirosai. (The Counties and 
Towns of Hungary. Monographs.) (In Hungarian.) Budapest. Intuogress. 

Szildgyi (Wax.), A magyar nemzet tdrtdnete (History of Hungary). 10 vols. Buda. 
pest, 1896-1898. 

Szeksii (J.), Der Staat Ungarn, cine Geschichtsstudie. Stuttgart, 1918. 

Ttileki (Count Paul). The Place of Hungary in the History of Europe. Kiglit lectures 
delivered at Williamstown, Ma.ss. New York, 1922. 

Timon (Akos), Ungari.sche Verfassungs- und Rochtsgeschichte. Ubersetzt von Dr. 
Felix Schiller. (History of the Hungarian Law and Constitution.) Berlin, 1909. 

Vdmb&y (A.), Der Urspning der Magyaren. Leipzig, 1882.— Hungary. In 'Story of the 
Nations ’ Series, London, 1887. 

Yolland{A B.), Hungary (The Nation.s' History Series), l.ondon, 1917. 
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ITALY. 

(Regno d'Italia.) 

Reigning King. 

Vittorio Emanuele III., bom November 11, 1869, the only son 
of King Umberto I. of Italy and of Queen Margherita ; succeeded to 
the throne on the death of his father, July 29, 1900 ; married October 
24, 1896, to KJena, born January 8, 1873, daughter of Nicholas, King 
of Montenegro ; offspring, Princess Jolanda, born June 1, 1901 ; Princess 
Mafalda, born November 19, 1902 ; Prince Umberto, Nicola Tommaso 
Giovanni Maria, Prince of Piedmont and Heir Apparent, born Sept. 15, 
1904 ; Princess Giovanna, born November 13, 1907 ; Princess Maria, born 
December 26, 1914. 

Mother of the King. 

Queen Margherita^ born November 20, 1851, the only (laughter of the late Prince 
FerJiiiando of Savoy, Duke of Genoa, married, April 22, 1868, to Umberto of Savoy, 
Prince of Piemonte (King of Italy, 1878), widow July 29, 1900. 

Uncle of the King. 

Prince Tomaso Alberto Vittorio, of Savoy, Duke of Genoa, born February 6, 1854. 

Cousins of the King. 

Prince Emanuele Filiberto. of Savoy, Duke of Aosta, born January 13, 1800, married, 
June 25, 1895, to Princes.s Elena, d’Orleana, daughter of the late Comte de Paris; 
offspring, Prince Amedeo Umberto, Duke of Apulia, born October 21, 1898, and Prince 
Aimone, Duke of Spoleto, born March 9, 1900; Prince Viitorio Emanuele, of Savoy-Aosta, 
Count of Turin, born November 24, 1870; Vrince Luigi Amedeo, of Savoy-Aosta, Duke of 
the Ahruzzi, horn January 80, 1873— children of the late Prince Amedeo of Savoy, Duke 
of Aosta, from his ninoii with Maria Vittoria, Princess of Pozzo della Cisterna, who 
died Novcrnl>cr 8, 1876. 

Most geuealogists trace the origin of the reigning bouse to a German 
Count Berthold, who, in the eleventh century, established himself on the 
western slope of the Alps, between Mont Blanc and Lake Leman. In the 
end of the eleventh century the Count of Savoy acquired the countries of 
Turin and Susa. Count Amadous, in 1383, founded a law of primogeniture 
which led to the immediate acquisition of the territory of Nice. In 1416 the 
Counts of Savoy a(^.optc(l the title of Duke ; in 1418 they acquired the 
Principality of Piedmont ; and in 1713 they obtained the island of Sicily, 
with the title of King. Sicily had to be e>fchanged, in 1720, for the isle of 
Sardinia, to which henceforth the royal dignity remained attached. The 
Genoese territory was added at the peace of 1815. The direct male line of the 
House of Savoy died out with King Carlo Felice in 1831, and the crown fell 
to Prince Carlo Alberto, of the house of Savoy-Carignano, a branch founded 
by Tommaso Fmncesco, born in 1596, younger son of Duke Carlo Emanuele I. 
of Savoy. King Carlo Alberto abdicated the throne March 23, 1849, in favour 
of his son, the late King Vittorio Emanuele II., who, by the Peace of Ziiricb, 
November 10, 1859, obtained Lombardy, wdtb the exception of Mantua and 
a part of the surrounding tenitory. On March 11, 1860, annexation to 
Sardinia was voted by plebiscites in Parma, Modena, the Romagna, and 
Tuscany ; on October 21, Sicily and Naples (including Benevento and 
Pontccorvo, part of the Papal States), and on November 4, the Marches and 
Umbria. The first Italian Parliament assembled in February 1861, and 
declared (March 17, 1861) Vittorio Emanuele King of Italy. The remaining 
part of the province of Mantua and Venetia were added in 1866. Finally, 
the remaining part of the Papal States (province of Rome), having been 
taken possession of by an Italian army (September 20, 1870), after the 
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withdrawal of the French garrison, was annexed to the Kingdom by pUhiscite 
on October 2. 

The civil list has been settled at 16,050,000 lire.^ From this amount 
the children of the late Prince Amedeo, Duke of Aosta, receive jointly allow- 
ance of 400,000 lire; Prince Tomaso, Duke of Genoa, an allowance of 
400,000 lire ; and Queen Margherita, an allowance of 1,000,000 lire. 

The greater part of the private domains of the reigning family were given 
up to the State in 1848. 

Constitution and Government. 

The present Constitution of Italy is an expansion of the ‘ Statute 
fondamentale del Regno,’ granted on March 4, 1848, by King Charles 
Albert to hivS Sardinian subjects. According to this charter, the executive 
power of the State belongs exclusively to the Sovereign, and is exercised 
by him through responsible ministers; while the legislative authority 
rests conjointly in the King and Parliament, the latter consisting of two 
Chambers — an upper one, the Senate, and a lower one, called the * Camera 
de’ Deputati.’ The Senate is composed of the prince.s of the royal 
house who are twenty-one years of age (with the right to vote wdien 
twenty-five years of age), and of an unlimited number of members, 
above forty years old, who are nominated by the King for life ; a condition 
of the nomination being that the person should either fill a high office, 
or have acquired fiime in science, literature, or any other pursuit tending 
to the benefit of the nation, or, finally, should pay taxes to the annual 
amountof 3,000 lire, orl20Z. On January 1, there were 393 senators and 
9 members of the royal family. The electoral law of December 1920, made 
the suffrage universal for men and women 21 years of age, and also f(*r men 
aged less than 21 years who have performed military soivice during the war. 
The Electoral Reform Act of 1919 introduced the principle of i)ruportional 
representation and scruHn de lisie. The number of deputies is 585, or 1 to 
every 71,000 of the population (census 1911). In 1921 the number of enrolled 
electors was 11,821,168 (34 per 100 inhabitants without distinction of sex or 
age) inclusive of the electors temporarily disfranchised on account of military 
service. For electoral purposes the whole of the Kingdom i.s divided into 
508 electoral colleges or districts, and these again into Several sections (19,508). 
A drfjmty must be thirty 5^ejrs old, and have the reciuisites demanded by 
the electoral law. Incapable of being elected are all salaried Government 
officials, as well as all persons ordained for the ]>riesthood and filling clerical 
charges, or receiving pay from the State. Officers in the array and navy, 
ministers, under'Secretaries of State, and various other classes of functionaries 
high in office, may be elected, but their number must never be more th^;i 
forty, not including the ministers and the under-secretaries of Stare. 
All deputies receive 15,000 lire (600Z.) annually, and all deputies and senators 
travel gratis on the railways. 

Lower House, elected May, 1921 : Constitutionalists, 275 ; Socialists, 
122 ; Catholics, 107 ; Communists, 16; Republicans, 7 ; Germans, 4 ; and 
Slavs, 4. 

The duration* of a Parliament is five years, and it must meet annually ; 
but the King has the power to dissolve the lower House at any time, being 
bound only to order new elections, and convoke a new meeting within four 
months. Each of the Chambers has the right of introducing new bills, the 
same as the Government ; but all money bills must originate in the House 

1 The amount of the civil list is, in fact, 15,050,000 lire, because the King relays to the 
State the annuity settled on Queen Margherita by law of December 6, 1900. 
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of Deputies. The ministers have the right to attend the debates of both 
the upper and the lower House ; but they have no vote unless they are 
members. No sitting is valid unless an absolute majority of the members are 
present. 

The executive power is exercised, under the King, by a ministry. The 
ministry, constituted October 30, 1922, is as follows : — 

President of the^Courcif Minister of the Interior and of Foreign Affairs 
(ad interim). — Signor Heiiito Mussolini (Fascists). 

Minister for the Colonies, — Signor Luigi Federzoni (Nationalist). 

Minister of Justice, — Signor A Ido OvufUo (Fascists). 

Minister of Finance and (interim) of the Treasury. — Signor Al])eito J)e 
Stefa ni (Fascista). 

Minister of IVar. — CLmeral Armando Diaz duca della Vittoria. 

Minister of Marine. — Admir.tl Thaon de Revel. 

Minister of Public Instruction. — Signor Giovanni Gentile (Democrat). 

Minister of Public IVorks. — Signor Gabriele (Nationalist). 

Minister of Agriculture — Signor Giuseppi de Capitani (Fascista). 

Minister of Industry and Commerce. — Signor Tcofilo Rossi (Nationalist). 

Minister of Laibour. — Signor Sbifano Cavavzoni (Poimlar Party). 

Minister of Posts and Telegraphs. — Signor Giovanni Oolonna di Cesaro 
(Nationalist). 

Minister of the Liberated Provinces. — Signor Giovanni (liuriati (Fascista). 

Local Government. 

The administrative divisions of Italy are provinces (69), territories or 
ciroondari (214), districts or mandamenti (180.5), and communes. 

In 1923 (January 1) there were 8,366 communes. The two principal 
elective local administrative bodies are the communal councils and the pro- 
vincial councils. According to the law of February 4, 1915, each 
commune has a communal council, a municipal council, and a syndic. 
Both the communal councils and the municipal councils vary according 
to population, the members of the latter being selected by the former 
from among themselves. The syndic is the head of the communal adminis- 
tration, and is a Government official ; he is elected by the communal 
council from among its own members, by secret vote. Each province has a 
provincial council and a provincial commission, the numbers varying 
according to population. The council elects its pre.sident and other officials. 
The provincial commission is elected by the council from its own members. 
It conducts the busiiiess of the province when the latter is not sitting. 
Both communal and provincial councillors are elected for 4 years. The 
cc^mmunal council meets twice and the provincial once a year in ordinary 
session, though they may be convened for extraordinary purposes. All com- 
munal electors are eligible to the council except those having an official 
or pecuniary interest in the commune. Electors must be Italian citizen.s, 
resident in the kingdom, or belonging to Italian provinces outside Italy, and 
be on the Parliamentary electoral list. 

In 1920 the number of enrolled administrative elector? was 11,950,756 
(33 '1 percent, of population). 


Area and Population. 

The following figures show the increase of the population of the 
present territory of the Kingdom of Italy. 
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Year 1 
(IJaii.) 1 


Increase per 

Tear 
(1 Jan.) 


Increase per 

Population 

cent, per 
annum 

Population 

cent, per 
annum 

1816 

18,383,000 


1917 

30,755,704 

0-24 

1872^ 1 

26,801, ir)4 

0-720 

1918 

36,557,615 

0-54 

1882- 1 

28,459,628 

0-619 

1919 

.35.970,464 

1-61 

190113 : 

32,475,2.53 

0 738 

1920 

36,099,657 

0-36 

19112?. 

34,671,377 

0-6.58 

1921 » * 

38,835,041 

I 



1 February 10. June 10. Census Figures. ^ Uecember. 


As a result of the Treaty of St. Gerniaiu there has been a considerable 
rearrangement of the I talo- Austrian frontier, and Italy has obtained large 
tracts of what Avere formerly Austrian lands. (See below, p. 1055.) 

In tlie following table area.s of 19 provinces marked with an asterisk 
are definitely ascertained by the Government Survey Department ; the 
others are estimated by the General Statistical Department : — 


Provinces and 
Departments. 

i Area in 
i sipiare 

1 miles 

Census 

Populatic 

Ccnsu.s 

n Present 

Census 

Census 

! 

Population 
per square 
mile, 1921 


1882, Jan. 1 

1901, Feb. 10 

1911, June 10 

1921, Dec. 1 

Alessandi ia * . 

1.960 

729,710 

811,833 

807,696 

779,712 

397 ‘8 

Cuneo * . 

2,870 

635,400 

638,235 

646,719 

623,976 

217*4 

Novara 

2,548 

675,926i 743,115 

756,326 

726,272 

285 “0 

Torino * . 

3,953 

1,029,214 

1,124,218 

1*213,709 

1,254,851 

317*4 

Piedmont . 

11,331 

3,070,250 

3,317,401 

3,424,450 

3,384, 8ir 

298-7 

Genova 

1,582 

760,122 

934,627 

1,050,052 

1,159,835 

733 1 

Porto Maurizio . 

456 

132,251 

142,846 

147,179 

150,553 

330-2 

Liguria 

2,038 

892,373 

1,077,473 

1,197,231 

1,310,388 

643 0 

Bergamo * 

1,076 

390,775 

459,594 

511, £37 

555,323 

616*1 

Brescia * . 

1,823 

471,563 

538,427 

596,411 

660,198 

862 T 

Como * 

1,105 

515,050 

580,214 

616,212 

630,393 

357,799 

670*5 

Cremona * 

685 

302,138 

327,838 

348,749 

522*3 

Mantova * 

903 

295,728 

311,942 

349,048 

376,373 

416*8 

Milano^ . 

1,221 

1,114,991 

1,442,179 

1,726,548 

1,905,430 

1,560*5 

Pavia * . 

1,287 

469,831 

496,969 

512,340 

493,396 

383*4 

Sondrio . 

1,233 

120,534 

125,565 

129,928 

131,408 


Lombardy . 

9,333 

3,680,615 

4,282,728 

4,790,473 

5,110,320 

547*6 

Bclluno . 

1,276 

174,140 

192,800 

192,793 

228,714 

179*2 

Padova * . 

826 

397,762 

443,227 

519,358 

588,021 

711*9 

Rovigo 

Ti-eviso * . 

„ 684 

217,700 

221,904 

257,723 

286,683 

419*1 

956 

375,704 

412,267 

491,166 

548,688 

573*9 

Udine 

2,536 

501,745 

592,592 

628,081 

721,804 

284*6 

Venezia . 

944 

356,708 

401,241 

466,752 

513,954 

544*4 

Verona * . 

1,185 

394,065 

422,137 

475,019 

517,468 

436*7 

Vicenza * . 

1,066 

396,349 

447,999 

496,438 

548,142 

619*1 

Venetia 

9,463 

2,814,173 

3,134,467 

3,527,360 

3,963,474 

417*8 
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Population Present 


Provinces and 
Depart f»;ent8 

in sq. 

Census 

Census 

Census 

Census 

, miles 

1882, Jan. 1 , 1901, Feb. 10 

1911, June 10 

1921, Dec. 1 

Bologna , 

1,465 

457,474 

527,367 

577,729, 642,200 

Ferrara 

1,019 

230.807 

271,776 

307,924 

345,523 

Forli 

! 730 

251,110 

280,823 

301,408i 331,318 

Modena * . 

d,003 

279,254 

315,804 

353,051) 394,815 

Parma 

: 1,258 

267,306 

294,159 

326,163! 353,283 

THaccnza . 

967 

226,717 

245,1261 266,2331 281,399 

Ravenna . 

715 

225,764 

235,485 

248,356 

i 257,450 

Reggio Km ilia * 

885 

244,959 

274,495 

310,3371 347,162 

Kmilia 

8,042 

2,183,391 

2,445,035 

2,681,201 2,953,150 

Arezzo 

.1,274 

238,744 

271,676! 283,663 

299,088 

Firenze 

2,261 

790,776 

939,054) 999,423i 1,041,307 

Grosseto . 

il,735 

114,295 

144,722 

146,634! 165,418 

Livorno . 

. 133 

121,612 

123,877; 135,765 

i 143,583 

Lucca 

5oT» 

284,484 

319,523 

333,011 

316,743 

Massa e Carrara* 

; 688 

169,469 

195,631 

212,430 

227,572 

Pisa . 

1,185 

283,563 

320,829 

342,250 

359,368 

Siena 

;i,47i 

205,926 

233,830 

241,530 

247,668 

Tuscniiy 

0,302 

2,208,869 

2,549,142 

•2,694,706 

2,830,747 

Ancona * . 

7-18 

267,338 

302,172 

319,709 

335,166 

Ascoli I?iceuo . 

805. 

209,185 

245,172 

253,635 

266,031 

Macerata . 

!1,070 

239,713 

259,429 

258,393 

267,640 

Pesaro e Urbiiio 

luis 

1 

223,043 

253,982 

261,516 

280,835 

Marches 

3,741 

939,279 

1,060,755 

1,093,263 

1,149,672 

Perngia( Umbria) 

3,770 

672,060j 

667,210 

686,596 

736,771 

Roma (Latiiun). 

4,664 

i 903,472 

1,196,909 

1,302,423 

1,519,743 

Aquila degli 
Abruzzi 

2,493 

353,027 

396,629 

V 

407,005 

397,509 

Campobasso 

|l,692 

i 365,434 

366,571 

349,618 

343,638 

Ohieti . . ! 

1,142 

343,948 

370,907 

366,593 

376,202 

Teramo . . ! 

Abruzzi e 

1,060 

254,806 

307,444 

307.490 

319,188 


- . 


— 

- 

Molise 

6,387 

1,317,215 

1,441,551 

1,430,706 

1,436,537 

A.vellino 

'1,1651 

392,619 

402,425 

396,581 

406 973 

Benevento . 

1 819j 

238,425 

256,504 

254,726 

266,980: 

Caserta 

i2,034l 

714,131 

785,357 

791,616 

823,9851 

Napoli * 

i 351' 

1,001,245 

550,157 

1,151,834 

564,328| 

1,310,785 

1>;494,289| 

Salerno 

l,908l 

558,282 

584,734i 

1 

Campania 

6.277j 

2,896,577 

3,160,448 

3,311,990 

3,576,961 


Population 
per sq. mile 
1P21 

438-4 

339-1 

463-9 

393-6 

280-8 

291-0 

360-1 

392-3 

367-2 

234-8 
460-6 
95-3 
1,079-6 
624 -8 
330-8 
303-3 
168-4 

304 -3 

448-1 

330-5 

250- 1 

251- 2 

307-3 

195-4 

325-8 


159-5 

203-1 

329-4 

301-1 


224-9 

349-3 

326-0 

405-1 

4,257-2 

306-5 

569-9 
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Provinces an«I 

Area in 

j 

Population Present 


Population 

l)ei»artinents 

Bari delle 

square 

miles 

! Ci'nsns 
1882,,] an. 1 

Oensns 
1901, Feb. 10 

Census 
1011, Junoin 

i Consii.s 
1921, Dec. 1 

i 

per square 
mile, 1921 

Puglio . 

2,048 

679,499 

827,698 

891,6241 970,770 

474-0 

Foggia 

2,683 

356,267 

425,450 

706,520 

467,020' 480,402 

1791 

Lecce 

2,645 

553,298 

771,507| 893,142 

3377 

A pulia . 
Potenza (Ha 

7,376 

1,589,064 

1,959,668 

2,130,15l! 2,344,314 

317*8 

' 

silicata) . 

3,855 

524,504 

490,705 

474,021 

467,812 

121*4 

Catanzaro . 

2,034 

433,975 

476,227 

483,235 

513,326 

252-4 

Cosenza 
Reggio di 

2,566 

451,185 

46.5,267 

474,001 

487,997 

190*2 

Calabria . 

1,219 

372,723 

428,714 

444,915 

501,878 

411*7 

Calabria . 

5,819 

1,257,883 

1,370,208 

1,402,151 

-- 

1,503,201 

258*3 

Caltanisctta 

1,271 

266,379 

327,977 

342,557 

391,482 

308*0 

Catania 

1,907 

563,457 

705,412 

371,638 

789,147 

892,032 

467*8 

Girgcnti 

1,175 

312,487 

393,804 

427,646 

364*0 

Messina* . 

1,254 

460,924 

543,809 

517,218 

589,755 

470*3 

Palermo 

1,927 

699,151 

785,357 

79!f,631 

868,937 

450*9 

Siracusa 

1,433 

341,526 

427,507 

476,765 

553,603 

386*3 

Trapani . | 

968 

283,977 

368,0991 

357,106 

408,701 

422*2 

Sicily . i 

9,935 I 

2,927,901 

3,529,799j 

3,672,258 

4,132,156 

415*9 

Cagliari . i 

5,179 

420,635 

483,548i 

520,213 

53', 168 

102*6 

Sassari 

4,120 

261,367 

308, 206 j 

332,194 

335,513 

81*4 

Sardinia | 

9,299 

682,002 

791,754 

852,407 

• 866,681 

93*2 

Total . 1 

110,632 

23,459,628 32, 475, 253i34, 671, 377 

1 i 

37.276,738 

336*9 


Annexed Provinces, 

Area in sq. 
miles 

Census 

population 

1921 

Population per 
sq. mile 

Venezia Tridentina 

4,027 

648,208 

160-9 

Goiizia and Gradisca and districts 

1,138 

310,012 

272-9 

Trieste . ... 

37 

238,655 

6,450-1 

I stria 

2,035 

342.979 

108-5 

Zara and i.slands anne.vod from Dalmatia 

113 

18,719 

165-6 

Tot»l . ^ . . . . 

7,350 

1,559.203 

212-1 

Total for Kingdon; . , . 

117,982 

88,836,941 

329-1 


The resident population (t.e. liaving habitual residence in Italy, including 
persons temporarily absent) on December 1, 1921, numbered 40,123,00^ 

The population of Italy is in general perfectly homogeneous. 
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Movement of Population 


Births, deaths, and mairiaj^es : — 


Year | Marriages 

j Blrth.s Living 

Illegiti- 1 

Legitimate mate and Total 

Exposed 

Stillborn 

Deaths 
exclusive 
of the 
Stillborn 

Surplus of 
Births 

1919 ! 314,113 

1920 1492,499 

1921 417,925 

719,738 ; 34,947 
1,071,082 ; 52,122 
1,033,123 ^ 53,026 

754,685 

1,123,204 

1,086,149 

36,140 

50,978 

52,612 

* 677,040 
663,278 i 
I 625,136 

! 77,645 

459,926 

1 461,013 


Emigrants . — Total number in 1921, 255,106, of whom 60,846 went to 
other European countries or those bordering on the Mediterranean, and 
194,320 to countries overseas. 

The number of Italians who returned to Italy was ; — In 1921, 92,212 
(of whom 71,974 were from the United States). 

Pkin(3Ipal Towns. 

The numbers of inhabitants at the different centres do not in Italian 
.statistics afford a sufficient basis for distinguishing between the urban and rural 
population. In Northern Italy the population is scattered over the country 
and there are few centres. In Southern Italy and in the islands the country 
people live in the town.s, coining and going to cultivate their own plots of 
land ; consequently there are many populous centres where, if numbers alone 
were considered, the population would be regarded as urban, though it is, in 
truth, almost exclusively rural. The following statement gives the classifica- 
tion of communes according to resident population on December 31, 1920, 
oil the basis of the 1911 census : — 


— 


j Number 

Population 

Per 1,000 

Communes with population over 100,000 . 

i 

3,013,958 

109*2 

From 50,001 to 100,000 . 


i 30 

1,976,361 

55*2 

From 30,001 to 50, ‘ OO . 


50 

1 909,530 

63*2 

From 20,001 to 30,000 . 


, 1 99 

2,330,556 

65*2 

From 15,001 to 20,000 . 


90 

1 1,632,038 

45*5 

Others 


, { 8,070 

1 24,076,599 

671-7 

Total 


’ S,358 

35,845,048 

1,000*0 


According to Census of December 1, 1921, the communal population of 
the capitals of provinces wavS as follows : — 


Communes 

Napoli . 

Milano 

Roma . 

Torino . 

Palermo 

Genova 

Catania 

Firenze 

Bologna 


j Popula- j 
tion i 

. I 780,220 ! 

. 718,301 
. 691,314 
. 562,274 
. I 400, ;U8 i 
. i 300,784 
. ! 255,394 ; 

. i 253,. 565 I 
. . 210,969 i 


Communes 

Messina 

Venezia 

Bari 

Livorno 

Padova . 

Ferrara 

Brescia 

Verona 


I Popula- 
; tion j 

! 176,794 

■ 171.665 : 
‘ 131,143 ^ 

■ 114,813 ; 

, 112,021 

! 107,618 
96,424 
i 92,413 
I 90,305 


Communns 


i Popula^ 
tion 

82,908 

82,487 

78,475 

78,270 

72,995 

72,023 

71,200 

67,752 

65,628 


Reggio Emilia 
Modena 
Lucca . 
Alessandria . 
Perugia . 
Ravenna 
Trapani . 

Pisa 

Ancona . 
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Communes 

Popula- 1 
tion 1 

Communes 

Popula- 

tion 

Communes 

Popula- 

tion 

Siracusa . 

64,819 ! 

Como 

47,970 

Chieti . 

29,436 

Bergamo 

62,303 i 

Siena 

43,889 

Benevento 

27,449 

Cagliari . 

61,653 

Lecce 

43,882 1 
43,717 

Bclluno , 

26,770 

Vicenza . 

60,V96 ! 

Piacenza 

Coseiiza . 

25,764 

Caltanissetta . 

60,000 1 

Sassari . 

42,912 

Aveilino 

26,694 

Reggio Calabria 

69,516 i 

Pavia 

42,042 

Teramo . 

26,084 

Cremona 

59,054 i 

Mantova 

36,623 

1 Macerata 

24,366 

23,779 

Parma . 

58,255 

Catanzaro 

36,076 

Aquila . 

Novara . 

56,183 

Caserta . . 

35,062 

( Grosseto 

18,063 

Udine . 

56,039 i 

Massa 

33,989 

, Potenza . 

18,604' 

Salerno . . ' 

62,125 1 

Ascoli Picono . ; 

32,108 

Campobasso . 

16,340 

Forli . 

51,889 

Cunco . . ; 

31,271 

i Rovigo . 

14,681 

Arezzo . 

51,852 ! 

1 Pesaro . . ; 

29,919 

! Sondrio . 

9,576 

Treviso . 

49,843 1 

Girgenti 

29,633 

i Porto Maurizio 

8,837 

Principal cities in the annexed teriitorks — 

Communes 

Popula- ! 
tion 

Communes 

Popula- 

tion 

Coiinmini’S 

Popula- 

tion 

Trieste . 

238,655 

Corizia . 

26,576 

Rovereto 

16,081 

12,274 

Pola . 

49,960 

Bolzano . 

25,425 

I’arenzo. 

Trento . 

35,125 

Zara 

17,170 

Rovigno 

• 

10,033 


Religion, 

The Homan Catholic Church is, nominally, the ruling State religion of 
Italy ; but tlie power of the Church and clergy is subordinated to the civil 
government, and there is freedom of worship to the adherents of all 
recognised religions. The census returns of 1911 were as follows : — 


Profession 

Total 

Per cent. 

Roman Catholics. . ^ . 

32,983,6641* 

95-13 

Kvangelical Protestants , 

123,253 

0-36 

Jews ...... 

34,324 

OTl 

Other professions 

2,200 

__ 

Not professing any religion . 

874,832 

2-52 

Not known ..... 

653,404 

1*88 

Total .... 

34,671,377 

100-00* 


1 See also Rome, See and Church of. 

Of the Protestants, 22,600 belonged to the Waldensian Church of 
Piedmout, about 10,000 to the other Evangelical Italian Churches, and 
30,000 to foreign Protestant bodies. 

Italy is divided into 13 apostolical provinces, comprising 272 e]»iscopal 
jurisdictions, viz., 1 patiiachate (Venice), 49 aichbishoprics, 6 cardit^al 
bishoprics, and 216 bishoprics, 11 abbeys, and a number of prelates without 
dioceses. Every archbishop or bishop is appointed by the Pope, on the 
advice of a committee of Cardinals ; but the royal exequatur is necessarji for 
his installation. In 1911, the number of parishes was 20,707. According 

3 Y 
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to the oeusus, 1911, the secular clergy numbered 67,147 : the regulars (monks, 
lay-hrothors, nuns, &c.), 45,253 ; sacristans, Ac., 10,761 ; persons employed at 
the Pontifical and Episcopal Courts, &c., 284^ There were in 1911, 358 
Evangelical jjastoi s and ministers, and 54 Jewish Rabbis. 

The suppression of the religious cor]^)orations began for the old provinces in 
1855, and was continued for the whole of the country by a law of July 7, 1866, 
and completed by the law of June 19, 1873, which extended the measure to 
the city and province of Rome. Of the monastic edifices some were occupied 
hy the State, others assigned to communes or provinces. The corporations of 
Loiubai <ly were privileged by the treaty of Zurich, and their lands and houses 
wore left to the disposal of their individual members. The administration 
of the revenue from the proceeds of land destined for charity or instruction 
now belongs to the communes ; that from monastic parish church property 
in Rome, to the parish churches ; that from property of foreign religious 
orders in Pome (400,000 lire) to the Holy See ; while the remainder is 
admiiiisteivd by two institutes which pay the pensions and other dues, and 
provide (1) for heuoficent work and for Avorship in Rome ; and (2) for worship 
in the rest of Italy. 

Instruction. 

The State regulates public instruction, and maintains, either entirely or 
in eonjunctiou with the communes and provinces, public schools of every 
grade. 

Schools in Italy may he classified under four heads, according as they 
provide : (1) elomentaiy instruction ; (2) secondary instruction — classical ; 
(3) secondary instruction- -technical ; (4) higher education. 

(1) Schools providing elementary instruction are of two grades. Religious 
iustructioii is given to those whose parents request it. Only tlie lowcr-gTSide 
instruction is compulsory. Every commune must have at least one lower- 
grade school for boys and one for girls ; and no school with only one master 
should have more than seventy pupils. Higher-grade elementary schools arc 
required in communes having normal and secondary schools, and in those 
with over 4, 000 inhabitants. In both grades tlie instruction is free. The age- 
Timit of 6 to 9 exists for communes where there is no higher elementary 
sciiool, hut where tlrere is such higher .school, children are required to attend 
till they have completed the course of instruction, the compulsory age being 
thus raised to 12 years. This law provides' that illiterate persons shall be 
under variou.s disabilities. 

(2) Socoiulary instructioii—classical — is provided in the ginnasi and liccit 
the latter leading to the universities. 

(3) Secondary instruction — technical. This is supplied by the technical 
schools, technical institutes, and institutes for the mercantile marine. 

(4) Higher education is supplied by the universities, by other higher 
institutes, and by special higher schools. 

iVccording to the census of 1911 the smallest percentage of illiterates 
above six years was in Piedmont, male 9T, female 12*8 (male and female 
11 ’0) ; and the largest in Calabria, male 69 ’5, female 78 T (male and female 
69 ’6). Since then there has been much improvement, and now there are 
cir/iondari (arroiidissemonts), c.g. Domodossola Pallanza, and Varallo in the 
province of Novara, and others in the provinces of Turin, Como, Cuneo, &c., 
where all young people twenty years of age can read and write. 

1 ih tills total are not comx»ri8e(l the priests, monks, nuns, etc., engaged In education 
(males, 1,343, females, 3,860), or as nurses (mules, 450, females, 3,147). 
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Statistics of various classes of schools : — 









Pdipils 




— 

No. 

Teachons 










Males 

Females 

Total 



Jsili for infanta (1915-10) . 

.5,45.5 

12,320 



500,705 


Public schools/'"*®'', 

(l,i,hct, ■ 

100,105 

\ 75,003 / 

1,055,733 

1,511,512 

3,107,245 

~ "a 

20,001 



201,200 

2.33,573 

524,770 

CO 

Private do. (1007-08) 

(),5.‘l 1 , 

8,130 

— 

— 

148,081 



Evciiinjr,do. (li>07-08) 

4,783; 

— 


148,233 

34,140 

182,873 


r(iov<’rr>vient Schools (I'.HO- 









1020):— 

j)C)iooi.s(r>r 


Mon 

\V<)iin.'ii 


1 


rr, 


girls only) 

125 

440 

1,514 

213 

28,80)8 ! 

29,081 

O 


Noriiiul schools. 

1 00 

1,2.S7 

1,810 

2,165 

33,41.3 ! 

.35,578 

A 


(finnasi .... 

301 

3, 111 

035 

41,500 

17,100 

58,015 

V 


Licoi .... 

l<38 

1,540 

111 

1.3,031 

2,t;07 

15.728 



Technical school. s 

415 ' 

4,571 

2,090 

84,702 

5 2, 4.5 (i 

187,158 1 



Tech. iiivStitiite.a 

00 ; 

2, 1 75 

354 

20,200 

0,932 

30, 1.38 


Private ( 1910-20) >- 

! 





o 


SiU'ideinentary .scnools 

01 1 

-- 

— 

0 

3,407 

3,413 

« 


Nonnal schools 

40 1 

— 

— 

01 

880 

047 

OO 


Gin nasi .... 

2r..s ! 



— 

1 1,708 
1,530 

750 

12,. 557 



Licci 

S7 ! 

- - ; 

— 

11 

1,547 



Technical schools 

ISO i 

— 

— 

10,434 

2,. 3 05 

12,790 


^ Technical iiislitutcs . 

33 I 



2,541 

no 

1 

2,057 


I Exclusive of 150 aiwlilors. ^ Exclusive of 284 auditors. 


Statistics of Italian universities, 1911)-20 ; — 



Date of 

' r 


Date 


— 

Founda- 

Student.s ; 

— 

Founda- 

Stndent.s 


tion 

2 


tion 

1 

State Universities 



i i 

Rouh*. . ^ . 

1303 

6,120 

Bologna 

. 1200 

s/.no '' 

Sassari 

1677 

257 

Cagliari 

. 1620 

! • 

Siena 

1300 

413 

Catania 

. 1434 

! 2,352 

Turin 

1404 

2,753 

Cenoa 

. 1243 

I,8.'i4 

Free Universities : — 



M acerata 

. 1290 

1 147 

Came l ino 

1727 

242 

Messina 

. 1549 

1 i,<h>o !, 

Ferrara . . j 

1391 

! 449 

Modena 

. 1678 

1 811 : 

Perugia . . 

1276 

365 

Naples 

1224 

9,965 

Urbino 

1564 

1 176 

I'adna 

. 1222 

j 2,426 

University Courses ! 

1 


Paleimo 

. , 1805 

3,327 : 

(Licci of Aquila, 



I’arina 

. 1502 

! 601 

Bari, Catanzaro) . 

— 

211 

Pavia 

, 1300 

' 1,912 ij 




Pisa 

. 1338 

♦ 

1 1,853 :: 

Total 


41,176 


Besides the universities there are also three institutions of university 
rank — the Institute of Higher Education in Florence ; the Royal Scientific 
and Literary Academy in Milan ; and the Higher Technical Institute of 
Milan. 0 

There were, also, .six higher institutes for commercial education (Turin, 

3 V 2 
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Genoa, Milan, Venice, Rome, and Bari), with 4,916 students in 1919-20 ; 
three higher schools of agriculture (Milan, Perugia, and Portici) with 905 
students ; live eugineeriug colleges (Turin, Milan, Bologna, Rome and 
Naf)les) with 8,426 students ; the higher naval college at Genoa with 437 
students ; the high school of forestry in Florence, with 20 students (1914-15); 
the school of social science in Florence, with 131 students (1919-20) ; the 
school for Oriental languages in Naples, with 167 students ; 3 veterinary 
colleges (Turin, Milan, and Naples) wdth 351 students ; 3 women’s training 
colleges (f’lorence, Rome, and Naples), with 1,165 students. 

In 1919 there was set up a national institute for the instruction of 
illiterate adults. 


Justice and Crime. 

Italy has 5 Courts of C<"issation (4 of which have jurisdiction exclusively 
in civil matters), and is divided for the administration of justice into 
20 appeal court districts, subdivided into 162 tribunal districts, and these 
again into mandamonti, each with its own magistracy (Prctura), 1,535 in 
all. In 12 of the principal towns there are also Prctorl urhani (16), who 
have jurisdiction exclusively in penal matters. For civil business, besides 
the magistracy above-mentioned, ConcilitUori have jurisdiction in petty 
plaints. 

The Pretori have jurisdiction concerning all misdomeanours (coiitravveiizioiii) and 
ofl'ences (delitli) i)unishable by im].risonmeiit (reclusion and detention) not exceeding 
six months, or banishment not exceeding one year, or by line not exceeding ‘2,000 lire. 
The penal Tribunals have jurisdiction in the first iiistanc.e in offences (dclitti) for which 
the Code establishes a minimum penalty not exceeding five years of imprisonment and a 
maximum not exceeding ten years, or in offences punishable by a fine, exceeding 2,000 lire. 

The Courts of Assize, which in all cases have juries, have jnriscUctiori in all proceed- 
ings concerning serious offences punishable by imprison meut for life (orgastolo), or by 
imprisonment (reclusion and detention) exceeding in the minimum five years, and in the 
maximum ten years. They have exclusive jurisdiction (save that the .Senate is, on occasion, 
a high Court of Justice) concerning offences against the internal and external security of 
the btate, and all press otYences. Appeal is allowed to the {>enal Tribunals from the 
sentences of the Pretori, and to the Courts of Appeal from those of the penal Tribunals. 
There is no appeal from sentences of the Courts of Assize. The Court of Cassation in 
Home has power to annul, for illegality, sentences passed by the inferior magistracy and 
to decide quest iuna of jurisdiction or competency. 

Statistics of pei-sons convicted of offences of all kinds : — 


Convictions 


Year j 

i 

Total 

Before the ' 
Pretori 

Before the 
Tribunal! 

(first instance) 

Before the 
Corti d' Assise 

1917 

423,707 i 

382,838 ' 

89,616 

; 1,253 

1918 

337,398 

1 297,312 

38,941 

! 1,144 

1919 

265,493 

220,844 

43,434 

, 1,215 

^ 1920 

357,080 

303,674 

51,694 

1,712 


Cn 1919 (January 1) there were 28,492 males and 2,839 female prisoners ; 
and 8,091 males and 1,341 females were placed in reformatories. At that 
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date there were 167 central and arrondissement prisons, 70 penal estahl is]! - 
ments,* 32 reformatories, and 8 colonies for persons under domiciliary 
restraint. There were, besides, 1,239 cantonal prisons. 


Pauperism, 

In Italy legal charity, in the sense of a right in the poor to be supported 
by the parish or commune, or of an obligation on the commune to relieve the 
poor, does not exist. Public charity in general is exercised through the 
permanent charitable foundations, called ‘Istituzioni pubbliebc di benelicen:«a’ 
(Opere pie), regulated by the law of July 17, 1890. The general results 
of an impiiry in 1900 were : — Leaving out oi account institutions intended 
for lending, or for the encouragement of saving (that is. monti di pietk, monti 
frumentari, casse di prostanze agrarie), there were 27,078 opere jue, with a 
gross capital of about 2,20r),006,000 lire. Their net income amounted to 
.02,559,000 lire. Added to this net income were casual legacies, contri- 
butions from private benefactors, subsidies frr»m communes (for hospitals), 
&c., all of which receipts are spent annually, and thus the sum at the dis- 
])osal of the opere pie iu 1900 (last available data) amounted to 120,765,000 
lire. Between 1901 and 1917 the capital of all the benevolent institutions 
was increased by 385 million lire. On December 31, 1920, the charitable 
foundations hnnihered 33,117, and their ca])ital was 2,742,887,315 lire. 


Finance. 

Revenue and Expenditure, 

Direct taxes are those on lands, on houses, and on incomes derived 
from movable capital and labour. The tax on lionses is at tlie rate of 
12'5 per cent, (with three-tenths additional) of tlie amount taxable, which 
is two-thirds of tlic real annual value in the case of factories, and three- 
fourth.s in the case of dwelling houses. The tax on incomes from movable 
wealth was raised to 20 per cent, of the amount taxable The communes 
and provinces also tax laud^ and buildings. The State grants to 
the communes oiie-teuth of the 4>roco.eds of the tax on incomes as com- 
pensation for other coniinun.al revenues made over to tlie State by various 
laws. 

The principal indirect taxes are: — the customs duties, the octroi, the 
taxes on manufactures, the salt and tobacco monopolies, lotto. 

Total revenue and expenditure for live years (25 lire — IZ. ) ; — 


YearH 

ending June 30 

Tot-al Revenue 

Total Expenditure 

1 Difference 


Lire 

Lire 

1 Lire 

1919-20 

37,251,018,053 

28,171,296,284 i 

I + 9,079,721.769 

1920-21 1 

23,0.'T2,053,743 

37,689,9.51,732 

' - 14, 637, 897, 98*9 

1921-22 ' j 

17,497,409,130 

21.7.59,255,746 

- 4,261,846,616 

1922-2.? > 1 

17,767,087,000 

20,618.938,000 

- 2,851,851,000 • 

1923-24 » 

17,767,086,147 

20,618,937,765 

- 2,851,851,618 

A 


1 WstiTnftTfis. 
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Estimates for year ending June 30, 1923 : — 


Sources of Revenue 


State rro})criy : | 

Ueal Property . . ' 

Railways 
Direct Taxes : 

Lan<l Tax . . . | 

Iiifuoiie Tax (personalty) 
House Tax . . . j 

n’axes on Transactions I 

Succession Duties . I 
Re^'i strati on . . . | 

Slatii))s . . . . 1 

Taxes on Railway Tratlic j 

Indirect Taxes : | 

Kxc.ise and Customs , 1 
Monopolies: j 

Tobacco . . . ' 

Salt . . . . ! 

JjoUeries . . j 

Quinine 

Public Services : 

Post .... 
Tel(‘gra]>li.s and Telc- 
pliones 
Re])aynien{.8 

Total (iricludini.; j 
various receipts) . 
Virements i 

Total Ordinary . 

Extraokdinauy I 
Various Receipts . 
Movement of Capital : 
Railway Construct p)n . 


Total Extraordinary 
Grand Total 


Lire 

Branches of Exi'cnditnro 

Lire. 

15,458,175 

OUDINAUY 

Treasury , . . , 

5,482,124,877 

Finance .... 

1,518,006,558 

310,009 

Jmstico .... 

141,573,828 


Foreign Affairs 

32,246,222 

120,000,000 

Instruction 

658,>s7l,582 

973,r>00,000 

Interior .... 

40.3,199,897 

160,000,000 

J*ublic VV4)rks . 

172,602,837 


Posts ami Tflegrapb.s 

634,373,074 

20f>,000,000 

War .... 

1,434,793,400 

400,000,000 

Marine .... 

549,074,272 

300,000,000 

Agriculture 

56,564.601 

139,000,000 

Industry and Commerce 

94,092.884 


Colonics .... 

160,705.400 


Liberated tevri lories 

3,285,000 

.575,000,000 

Jjabnur and Social 


Insurance . 

54,069.691 

2,701,200,000 


171,000,000 

Total of all Ordinary. 

11,450,634,847 

329,000,000 

1 17,250,000 

Extraordinary 

j 

350,240,000 

Trea.siiry .... 

: 5,435,109,487 


Finance .... 

91,980,006 

194,000.000 i 

Justice .... 

33,200,432 

228,780,355 

Foreign Affairs 

12,849,188 


Instruction 

242,471,728 

170,632,958 


Interior .... 

1:1,780,049, 379 

Public M^orks . 

127,603,990 

164,128,596 , 

Posts ami 'Felegraphs 

272,130,148 


War ... 

452,773,046 

12,014,177,975 

Marine .... 

759,128,000 

Agriculture 

70,777,388 

2,083,501,314 

liidnstry, Ci'inmeree, and 
Itabour 

5.775,203 

1,556,996,8.58 

Colonics .... 

72,553,460 

282,350,000 

Liberated territories 

154,000,000 

Ijabour and Hoei.d 



Insurance . 

102,167,400 

4,822.008,172 

* Total lOxtraordinary , 

9,162,303,418 

17,767,086,147 

' Grand Total 

20,618,937,765 


1 Virfiinfvls indicate money received and expended for special purposes. Thoughex- 
jieiiditure of this nature is here shown only for the Treasury and the Minist ry of Finance, 
it is distributed among all the ministries to the totnl amount state<l in the next table. 


In the Budget statement the revenue and expenditure arc distributed 
over four categories, summarised as follows : — 


iRf Cafeirnrv ' Category ' 3rd Category ^ 

1922-23 , ^ (Construction : (Movement of Total 

; i 'of railways) , capital) O-rrmenU) ^ 


Tiire 

Revenno . 1,5. 703, 019, (>02 
Expenditure J 8,525,300.211 


Tare i Lire Lire i Lire 

282.3.50.000 1,650,996,858 . 104.128,597 ! 17,767,080.147 

300.150.000 ; 1,629,352,957 1 164,128,597 j 20,618.937,765 


-2,761,095,619 1-17,800,000 ' -72,856,099 


-2.861,861,618 
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Public Debt, 


Interest (includin" proiniums) and sinking fund of the Public Debt 
on July 1, 1922 : — 


Debts 

Per 

Cent. 

Rentes, Inter- 
ests, ^rc. 

Binking 

Fund 

YUr of 
Extinc- 
tion 

1. Consolidated debt ^ : 


Lire 

283,420.158 

Lire 

8,097,718,800 


Rentes at3J pr. ct. (ex. 3.7) 

U 

— 


3 

4,802,126 

160,070,86.5 

— 

n 

M 44 „ 

3.i 

33,025,983 

943, .599. 516 

— 

4^ 

32,445,275 

721,006,125 

— 

J ) } 1 

5 

1,726,278,925 

34, .525,578,600 

— 

Total consolirlated debt . 


2,079,972,467 

44,447,973,806 

— 

II. Obligations . . . 

3 to 
5 

1 87,663,302 

1, 942,331, 400;i940-60 

III. Permanent annuity due'\ 
to the Holy Sec . / 

3 to 
34 

3,225,000 

64,500,000 

— 

IV. Debts separately inscribed 

3 to 5 

6,173,506 

164,639,126 

/1940- 

U961 

V. Various debts , 

i 

1 

;l,.531,238,m2 

31,596,285,283 

■ 

/me- 

U985 

Total debt . 

I : 

! : 

3,708,272,287 

78,216,729,G14| 


Floating debt : 

Treasury ordinary bondsi 

i i 




(interest) 

— 

'1,500,000,000 


— 

Current account.s (interest) 

— 

44,000,000 

— 

— 

Advam^os by the Bank 

I 

! 21,400,000 

• 

— 

Total . . . * * 

1 

1 

1,565,400,000 

— 

— 


I By-law of May 1, the iTiter< st on the 5 p.c. (gross) and 4 p.c. (net) consolidated 
debts is reduced from 3J p.c (not) to 3^ p.c. 


The capital (nominal) of the consolidated and redeemable debt amounted 
to 72,574.300,000 lire on July 1, 1920, and the interest to 3,542,000,000 lire.^ 
On June 30, 1920, the property of the State wa.s as follows: — 


Estimated Value, Lire. 


Financial assets (Treasury) . . . . 

Property, immovable, movables, loans, and various 

titles ... 

Property of in*dustrial nature .... 
Material in use in army and navy .... 
Property used in the service of the State 
Scientific and artistic material . . . . 

Gold in depOt . 


36,003,122,315 

5,025,829,673 

5,725,399,003 

4,200,257,459 

1,205,815,206 

275,3.52,600 

3,263,405 


52,439,039,661 


Total . 
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In the financial year 1917-18 the revenue from State propertywas:— 
Ecclesiastical, 284,169 lire; from fixed capital, 8,687,369 lire; from the 
Cavo\ir Canals, 3,614,550 lire ; from railways, 4,242 lire ; various, 
8,187,445 lire ; total, 20,777,775. 


Defence. 

I. Frontier. 

Tlie extent of the land frontier of Italy i.s as follows : — French 

frontier 300 miles ; Swiss 418 ; An.strian 566 ; frontier of San Marino 

24 ; in all (exchi.sive of San Marino) 1,284 mile.s. The coa.st line 

of the peninsula mea.snres 2,052 miles ; of Sicily, 630 ; of Sardinia, 830 ; 
of Elba and the small islands, 648 ; the total length of coast is thus 

4,160 miles. 

On the Continental frontier of Italy the principal passes of the Ali>s 
are defended hy fortifications. The basin of th(3 Po is al.so studded with 
fortified ]daera ; the cliief strong places in the region are the following: — 
Casale, Piaecn7.a, Verona, Mantua (Lhe.se two belong to the old Au.strian 
Quadrilateral), V'enice, Alos.sHndria. On the coasts and islands are the 
following fortified jdace.s : — V^ado, Genoa, Spezia, Monte Argeiitaro, Gacta ; 
works in the Straits of Mes.sina, Taranto. To the north of Sardinia a 
group of fortified islands form the naval station of Maddalena. Rome is 
])rotectcd hy a circle of firts. 


II. Army. 

Service in llio ainiy (or navy) is compulsory and universal. The total 
]»oriod is 19 years, beginning at the age of twenty The young men of 
the year are divided into 3 categories ; the fii.st being posted to tbe per- 
manent army ; tlie second also to the permanent army but with ‘ unlimited 
leave ’ ; and the thVrd, that is those exempted from active sm vicc, to the 
territorial militia. The second category men ibrm what is called the ‘ com- 
plementary force.’ 

The term of .service in the ranks of the permanent army is 2 years 
for all arms After passing through the ranks, the men arc placed on 
‘.unlimited leave,’ i.e. , they are transferred to the reserve, in which they 
remain until they have completed a total of 8 years’ service. Fiom the 
reserve tlie soldier passes to the mobile militia, the term of service in which 
is 4 years. After completing his time in tlic mobile militia he is trans- 
ferreal to the territorial militia, in which he remains 7 years ; thus finishing 
his military service at the age of 39. 

The second category recruits are regarded as belonging to the permanent 
army for the first 8 years of their service. During this period they receive 
from 2 to 6 months’ training, which maybe spread over several years. They 
then'nass to the mobile militia, and afterwards to the territorial militia, the 
perioas of service in each being the same as in the case of the fii'st category 
soldiers. The men allotted to the third categor}'^, who are posted at once to 
the territorial militia, receive 30 days’ training. 

IXi Italy each regiment receives recruits from all parts of the country, 
and the troops change their stations by brigades every four years. On 
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mobilisation regiments would be filled up by reservists from the districts in 
which they are quartered at the time. Reliefs are so arranged that at least 
half the reservists shall have previously served in the unit which they would, 
join on mobilisation. - ' 

The field army is organized into 10 Territorial Army Corps, sub-di^ddd<; 
into 30 divisions and 2 cavalry divisions, and includes — the General 
Staff and Commands of the larger units, the Royal Carabinieri, Infantiy, 
Cavalry, Artillery, Engineers, Aerial Corps, the Military Districts, Invalid 
and Veteran Corps, Mechanical Transport, Railway Transport, Medical Corps, 
Supply Corps, Administrative Services, Veterinary Corps, the Military 
Schools, Institutes and various 1’eclinical establishment.s, the Army and 
Navy Snpreme Tribunal and the Military Penal Establisliments. 

licsides the above-mentioned units permanently maintained on service, 
other units and corps that are g(merally formed at time of mobilisation for 
instructional duties of a temporary nature, or for internal duties, will 
form part of the Royal Army. The establishment of the active army in 
1922 was 210,000 men. It is proposed to increase this in 1923 to 250,000. 

The army corps consists of 2 divisions, the divisions of 2 brigades 
of infantry each of 3 battalion'^, and of artillery, engineers and auxiliary 
services. A regiment of Hersaglieri and a proportion of heavy artillery will 
be attached to eacli army oorjxs. 

Eacli regiment of Rersaglieri (light infantry) consists of 3 battalions of 
infantry and 1 battalion of cycdisls, the cyclists being intended to supple- 
ment the cavalry in tlie field. The Aljuni arc frontier troops, specially 
organised to defend the mountain passes leading^into Italy; they consist 
of 8 regiments (26 battalions) of Alpine infa}itry, and 2 regiments of 36 
mountain artillery batteries. 

Cavalry divisions eacli consist of 2 brigades of 2 regiments and of a 
horse artillery regiment. Each cavalry regiment con prises regimental head- 
quarters, 2 squadron gruujw and 1 depot squadron. 

Tdie regiments of field artillery, heavy field artillery, lieavy and coast 
artillery each comprise 1 headquatlers, 4 groups and a depot. The me- 
chanically transported artillery is composed of a liead(]uarters, 5 groups and 
a depot. The regiment of horse artillery compristis 1 headquarters, 2 groups 
and a depot. ^ 

The Carabinieri are a force^of military police. They are recruited by 
selection from the army, and remain in the force for 3 years. They then serve 
in the reserve of the Carabinieri for 4 years, after which they are transferred 
to the territorial militia for the remainder of their service, and are reckoned 
as a part of tlie army. In 1923 the Cdrabiiiieri numbered 60,000 ; the 
public safety police 30,000 and the Customs Guards 30,000. 

The garrison of Libya consists of 3 infantry battalions, 4 companies 
mounted infantry, 2 field batteries and 2 mountain batteries as colonial 
troops recruited voluntarily in Italy for 3 years’ service. The native army 
is to consist of 12 battalions, 6 .squadrons, 6 mountain batteries, 3 camel 
squadrons, etc. 

The Italians hav^ a special African corps in Erythrea, consisting of 3 com- 
panies of white infantry and 10 native battalions ; also 1 squadron of n'ative 
cavalry, a local company of artillery (Italians), and a native mountain battc^. 
Its total strcngtli is about 8,600 of all ranks. 

In Italian Somaliland there is a native corps of 15 infantry companies, 

1 camel company and 1 artillery company, with Italian officers, and a hody 
of military police. Total strength about 4,700 of all ranks. 
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HI. Navy. 

The future of tiie Italian Navy is quite uncertain, but no great develop- 
ments arc })os3iblo. The Treaty of Washington, which makes Italy the 
equal of France in capital ship tonnage, has now been ratified, and the 
Government contemplates naval re-organization. The replacement tonnage 
is fixed at 175,000 tons (177,800 metric), and the existing ships are returned 
at a total of 182,800 metric tons, but this is brought about by including the 
four ships of tlie Itoyna class, which are in no sense capital ships, and had 
been condemned The Leonardo da Vinei, which having been sunk, has 
been i'e]>aired and restored to the list. Italy may begin to build capital 
shi})s, if she should so desire, in 1027, Imt there will lie no comj)ulsory 
scrapping until 1931. 

The Navy underwent complete revision and much reduction after the 
Amiistice. The armoured cruisers are of little value. The list of liglit 
cruisers has been expanded by the accession of five enemy vessels. No large 
shipbuilding is contemplated, and all attention is directed to the flotillas, 
and to the naval air service. In the 1923-24 programme arc 2 light 
cruisers, 4 destroyers and 4 .submarines, and the same programme is to he 
repeated in 1924-25. Mine-layers and other vessels are also in the 
programme. There have been con.siderable reductions in the personnel. The 
expenditure in 1921-22 was estimated at about 34,000,000^. at pre-war rates, 
and in 1922-23 there Ls a reduction to 24,600,000/. 

The naval administration is under the Minister of Marine, with an 
assistant secreta^ ; a Chief of the Staff; a Superior Boaul which controls 
the general administration and advises on policy. Under its direction are the 
heads of the various services of the personnel, naval constructors (Qenio 
Nayale), ordnance, equipment, engineering, and civil administration. A 
civil oflicer administers the department of the merchant marine, which is 
under the direction of the assistant .secretary for the navy. For purposes of 
local naval administration ami defence the Italian littoral is divided into the 
following commands : Spezia, Taranto, and Pola. Venice and Naples have 
been reduced. There are torpedo .stations all round the Italian coasts. 
Summary of the Italian navy : — 


Completed at end of 


1020 1921 1022 


Dreadnoughts ; 

Pre-Dreadnought.s .... 

Armoured cnii.ser.s .... 

■Light cruisers, scouts and flotilla 
leaders ...... 

Flotilla leaders and destroyers . . i 

Tor]»odo boats . . ! 

Submarines 

. { 


1 

5 i 

1 

5 

: C) 

4 

4 

4 

5 i 

3 

3 

20 

18 

17 

40 

(J.'S 

02 

-SO 

1 

81 

50 

} 40 

i ft 

43 


The four pre-Dread noughts includcul in the summary and in the following 
table are to be sold, also the two older armoured cruisers. 

IThe tables which follow of the Italian fleet are arranged after the manner 
of other similar tables in thi.s book. 
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Battle Fleet. 


^ c 1 



Armour j 


o 

■§1 



O 

C3 2 


c i 

Priucipal 

-O M 
(U (i> j 

5c 

Max, 

O ! 

! 

«} ! 

os 1 

Name 

Ml ^ 

K S 

P 

Belt 

5 

5) : 

bo 1 

Aniianiriit 

^ ^ ■ 

speed 





' a i 


1 

o 



1000 Dante A^lighierl 

n.eonardo da Vinci 
1010 J Conte di Cavoiir 
lOiuUo Ccsare . 


Dreadnoughfs. 


10,000 I 0’ I O.J 12 12in. ; 20 4'7in. 


) 22,022 


0^ 12 12iri. ; IS 4 'Tin. 


3 34,000 
3 24,000 


knots 

23 


1001 


1004 


fDuilio 

fArulroa Doria 

} 22,f>(;2 01 

0.\ , 1.3 121 n. 

10 Oin. 

j 3 2:>,ooo 

oo 


Pre- Dreadnoughts. 




r NTapoli 

J Vittorio Eniaiiuole , 
j llegiua Elena . 
lUoina 

10 

8 i 2 12in.; 

12 Sin, 

1 f 10,000 

2- 19,208 

[ 20,000 

22 


Armoured Cruisers, 




/S, Gioi'L'io 
’ S. . 

ilPi.sa .... 

j 0,832 \ ^ 

0,(*.''»0 f 

f 

(>i i 4 

8 7 ‘run 

o ( 18,000^ 

“ { 20,000 
! \ 10,000 

! 

i\ 22 0 
1 


Cruisers. 


ion 

LiUia 

4 ,304 



2 Gin. ; 

8 4'7in. 

2 

12,f)00 

22 

1012 

1911 

Oainj'Miiia 

Mar.xala . 

2,44 4 

• \ 



G Gin. ; 

f) 3in. 

2 

5,000 

10 '5 

1011 

1912 

Nino Bix'o 
Quarto 

. J 3,r>oo 

— 

— 

G 4'7in. 


2 

25,000 

28 

1012 

Anc'ona 

. 1 4,842 

i — 

— 

7 5-Oin. 

; 8«4in. 

2 

26,000j 

27-5 

1012 

1 Taranto 

. ' 4,4^0 i 

i — 

‘J 

7 6‘9in. 

; 2 3'4in. 

2 

34,000 

28 

1013 

j Bari . 

4,320^ 

j 

— 

8 5*0in. 

; 2 Sin. 

6 

27,400, 

27*5 

urn 

1911 

, Biindisi . 
V(3iiezia . 

• ll 3,444 1 

__ 1 

- 

8 3- Oin. 


3 i 

25,000| 

27 


The five croi.sers last named are ex-enemy vovsscls Older Italian cruisers 
are the Lvjuria and Puglia. There aie S modern scoiit.s or llotilla leaders, 
ranging upwaid from 1,000 tons to 2,500 tons, and a speed from 28 to 3ll 
knots. One of them is the Previuda, ex-Oerman V. 110. Twelve of' the 
liglit cruisers and otlier smaller vessels are equipped as mine-layers and 
carry large supplies. 

The large iiotillas of destroyers are composed of 30 and 35 knot vessels, 
very effective in character, and there ai'e flotillas of quite modern torpedo- 
boats. Considerable additions are being made. The destroyers include 
2 cx-Germnn and 7 ex-An.strian. The naval * flying service is* being 
developed. 

Monitors and armed pontoons: Fad I)l Bruno, Carso, Cucco, and VMice, 
1,650 tons. 

The personnel normally consists of over 1,000 ofTicers and 40,00^ men, 
but the numbers have been greatly reduced 
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Production and Industry. 

I. Aorjculture. 

The s3^st:em.s of cultivation in Italy may be reduced to tliree : — 1. The 
system of peasant prn])rietorship (coltivazione per economiao amano i^ropria) ; 
2. That of jKirtnership (colonia parziaria) : 3. That of rent (alHtto). 

Peasant proprietorsliip is most common in Piedmont and Liguria, but is found 
in many other parts of Italy. The system of partnership or colonia parziaria, 
more especially in the form of inczzadria, consists in a form of partnership 
between the proprietor and the cultivator. This system is general in Tuscany, 
the Marches, and Un^bria. Large farms (la grande ooltura) exist in the 
ncighboiirliood of Vercelli, Pavia, Milan, Cremona, Chioggia, Ferrara, 
(hosseto, Rome, Caserta, and in Apulia, the Basilicata, (‘alahria, and at 
Cirgenti and Trapani in Sicily. In Italy generally the land is much 
sulxlivided. 

The area of Italy comprises 71,052,592 acres. Of this area 05,995,000 
acres are under crops and 5,662,500 acres are wa-ife. 

Number of ])roprictors in Italy, 1911 : — Projuiotors of lands, 1,326,736 ; 
of hnildings, 732,484; of lands and buildings, 1,737,341 ; total, 3,796,561. 
Proprietors of lauds and buildings (3,796, 561) per 100 of population, 11 ; 
proprietors of lands (3,064,077) per square mile, 27. 

The principal crops for 3 years were as follows 




A creage 


! Produce in cwts. 


1020 

IP :l 

1922 

■ 

: 1920 

1921 

1922 

Wheat . 

11,302,0(0 

11,027,000 

11,403,606 

: 70,932,000 

102,400,000 

87,400,000 

Parley 

600,000 

560,900 

638,078 

2,660,000 

4,890,000 

3,3.50,000 

Oats 

1,172, .600 

1,200,000 

1,191,022 

7,032,000 

U.< 00,000 

8,000,000 

U\c 

285,750 

200,000 

281,094 

2,800,0''O 

2,000,000 

2.420,000 

Maize . 

.3,763,250 

3,760,000 

3,7' »0. 600 

45,306,000 

48,000,000 

3c,, 000, 000 

Kice 

279.760 

326,000 

1 294,049 

9,024.000 

9,400,000 

9,300,000 

Beaus . 

1,0 08, 000 
726,500 

1 1,126,000 

1 1,102,000 

6 190 000* 

8,OO'i,000 

5,200,000 

Potatoes 

Sugar Beet- 

1 750,000 

i 

j 778,305 

1 28,410,000 

28,440,000 

26,300,000 

1 

root . 

116,000 

1 125,000 

i 148,200 

< 24,000,000 

30,000,000 

34,000,000 

Vines i . 

11,338,500 

: 10,690,000 

j 12,107,900 

! 930,408 

720,000 

720.000 

Olives 1. 

6,735,500 

1 

i 

7,042,350 

|j 418,000 

352,000 

628,000 

1 


1 Produce in thou.sand gallons. 


I 

In 1918 Italy had 989,786 horses, 949, 1 62 asses, 496,743 mnles, 6,239,741 
cattle, 24,026 butfaloes, 2,338,926 pigs, 11,753,910 sheep, and 3,082,558 
goats. 

Silk culture, though flourishing mo.st extensively in Lombardy, Piedmont 
and Venetia, is carried on all over Italy. In 1922 the silk cocoon crop was 
31,100 tons. On June 30, 1920, there were 670 silk ^pinning mills and 
164 weaving mills, the latter employing 23,759 operatives (21,851 women). 

Jn the year 1898-99 there were only 4 sugar factories, with an output of 
5,972 metric tons; in 1920-21 there were 34 their output being 124,391 
tons. 

Tlt^ value of the output of industrial chemical products in 1915 was 
216,093,928 lire (in 1893, 26,134,000 lire). 
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II. Forestry. 

The forest area (belongini; to the State) on June 30, 1921, was 116,629 
hectares (289,072 acres) The yield from these forests was valued as 
follows ill 1920-21 Timber, 26,933 cubic metres ; iiiewood, 248,960 cubic 
metres, of a total value of 3,724,282 lire. 

This total is exclusive of secondary produce valued at about 55 millions 
of lire annually. The forest produce thus amounts to 225 millions of lire. 
From 1867 to June 30, 1915, 33,655 hectares were replanted by or with 
assistance from the Government. 

III. Mines and Minerals. 

The Italian mining industry is most developed in Sicily (Caltauissetta), 
in Tuscany (Arezzo, Florence, and Grosseto), in Sardinia (Cagliari, Sassari, 
and Iglesias), in Lombardy (particularly near P>ergamo and Brescia), and in 
Piedmont. 

Production in metric tons (1 metric ton = 2,204 lbs., or 1,016 metric 
tons = 1,000 English tons) of metallic ores and other minerals in 1920 : — 


I 

Ore.s, Ac. j 

Produc- 
tive mine.s 

Metric 

tons 

j 

Lire 

Workers 

Iron ..... 

1 59 

389,876 

17,434,330 

2,660 

Manganese .... 
Copper .... 

1 25 

' 36,158 

3,880,540 

618 

4 

14, 4f^ 

1,529,496 

562 

Zinc . . . . ) 

111 

f 95,985 

46,720,102 1 


Lead . . . / 

111 

V 40,634 

40,718,330 

J 1 Uj # oy 

Gold! 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Antimony .... 

7 

882 

189,057 

' 290 

Mercury .... 

9 

1,401 

43,776,000 

2,605 

Iron and cuprous pyrites 

13 

321,589 

27,938,055 

2,690 

Mineral fuel .... 

201 

1,739,922 

244,306,997 

19,637 

Sulphur ore . 

453 

296,099 

172,700,720 

23,088 

Asphaltic and bituminous 



• 


substances . . . ^ 

10 

106,642 

6,046,485 

1,064 

Boric acid . . . . i 

, 8 

1,719 

2,320,650 

791 

Totals (including graphite, 





petroleum and other 





minerals) . 

1,018 


644,798,281 

67,456 


1 No mine was productive in 1918. 


The quarries of Italy employed in 1916, 46,820 persons (1,257 females), 
the output of building and decorative stone being valued at 61,739,320 
lire. 

IV. Fisheries. 

On December 31, 1915, the number of vessels and boats enipioyedT in 
fishing was 26,725, with an aggregate tonnage of 70,443. These numbers 
include 48 boats of 419 tons engaged in coral hshing. There were 162,755 
fi-shermen, of whom 6,902 were engaged in deep-sea or foreign fishing.^ The 
value of the fish caught in 1916 (excluding foreign fishing) was estimated 
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at 17,473,503 lire ; the value obtained from tiinuy-fi.shing was in 1915 
221,331 lire, and from coral-fishing 350,340 lire, the quantity being 
estimated at 327 kilogrammes. 

V. Manufactures, 

The Italian industrial census of June 10, 1911, showed that there were 
243,926 industrial establishments in the country, liaving 2,304,438 em- 
jdoyees, and ])ossessiiig 1,620,404 horse-power. The particulars as to the 
kind of iii^lustrics were as follows : — 


Industries 1 

1 

1 Establish- 
1 ments 

Em- 

ployees 

, Horse- 
power 

Industries connected with products of agriculture, hunt- 




ing, and fishing 

Mining and metal-working industries (cxce)>t the cliemi- 

135,401 

i 

640, S50 

'293,042 

cal industry) and con.str action work (buiidings, roads, 
water power, Ac.) 

1 

! riS,S30 
32,091 

095,737 

'268,763 

'textile iiidnstry .... .... 

056,733 

177,610 

Chemical intluslry 

5,001 

100,924 

85,152 

Public .services 

5,. 301) : 

1 76,788 

I 

791,855 


Commerce. 


Y car 


Special trL.lo (in sterling) 
(exclusive of precious metals) 

Imports I Exports 


Trccions Metals (iji .steiling 


Imports 


Exports 



£ 

£ 1 


£ 

1916 

335,611,043 

123,533,191 1 

23,978 ! 

r.l,49S 

1017 

559,608,380 

132, .340, 609 : 

]5,4'92 1 

17, '280 

1918 

641,517,0.36 

133,788,269 

28,215 1 

1,260. 

1919 

664,93.3,408 

242,629,683 

251 ’030 1 

41,478 

1020 

634,485,437 

312,151,668 

335 781 i 

8,01 1 

1921 

802,755,868 j 

369,032,918 . 

454,800 . 

87,234 


The values of imports and exports by groups of oomiaodities are given in 
the following table in thousands of lire: — 




Imports. 



Expoi-t.s, 


Group. 

1913 

1910 

1920 

1913 

1919 

1920 


1,000 liro 

1,000 lire 

1,000 lire 

1,000 lire 

1,000 lire 

1,000 lire 

Raw materials . 
Semi-manufac- j 

1.387,000 

6,302,000 

6,014,000 

360,000 

758.000 

989,000 

tiired materials ; 
Manufactured j 

706, OOh 

2,842,000 

3,249,000 

591,000 

' 2,153,000 

2,269,000 

1 

articles 

Foodstuffs and 

1 61,000 

2,616,(X)0 

3,365,000 

798,000 

2,191,000 

j 3,292,000 

Jive aniioals 

1 703,000 

5,864.000 

1 j 

4,233,000 

7(i2,000 

963,000 

; 1,253,000 

TiJeal 

: 3, <346, 090 

16,624.000 

' 16,861,000 

2,611,000 

6,066,000 ' 

7,803,000 
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The value in thousands of lire of the loading imports and exports for 
2 years was as follows : — 


Imports 

1919 

1920 

Exports 

1919 

1920 


1,000 

1,000 


1,000 

1,000 


Lire 

Lire 


Lire 

Lire 

Wlieat .... 

2,52.'>,732 

5,084,08'! 

Raw silk . 

1,130,460 

1,787,885 

Coal and coke 

l,4S(),r.95 

2,779,788 

Cotton manufactures 

924,-389 

1,903,309 

Raw cotton 

1,655,030 

2,816,479 

Silk manufactures . 

307,0hI 

609,310 

Boilers and macliinory . 

885,103 

729,940 

Olive oil . 

40,502 

• 66,420 

Timber .... 

146,95.5 

416,.S.s.) 

Wines 

191,583 

299,873 

Wrought iron ami steel . 

9.36,821) 

1,159,495 

Cheese 

8,811 

17,324 

Wool and woollen goods 

722,8.59 

1,756,100 

Fruits 

2-11,129 

68,860 

Colfee .... 

211, .541 

241,374 

llemp(rau) 

168,410 

558,532 

ScientiQc and electrical 



Hides 

70, 16t) 

100,818 

iiiBtruiiients 

4.5,910 

147,675 

Eggs 

9,301 

2,025 

Hides (fresh or dried) . 

.560,140 

413.274 

Sulphur . 

75,591 

120,164 

Silk manufactures . 

I17,:i07 

32.5,912 

Pulp of wheat . 

2,. 578 

7,075 

Fish (dried) (or in oil) . 

8.S6,.585 

40.5,576 

Spun cotton, yarn, Ac. 

231,035 

.363,871 

iScrap iron, tUiugs, Ac. . 

88,686 

71,428 

Automobiles . . j 

, 43,577 

307,888 

Petroleum and benzine . 

1 ‘223,018 

498,119 

Fresh vegetables 

19,507 

60,550 

Oil seed .... 

i 71,456 

271,416 

India rubber and 



Tobacco .... 

! 166,272 

840,214 

gutta-percha 

79,295 

29S,59.S 

Rubber and gut ta-perelia 

1 1.55,482 

22.5,791 

Flour 

18,665 

.57,450 

Copper, brass, bronze, 



Rice (cleaned) . 

3,761 

808 

scrap, filings, Ac. 

' 322,796 

190, .5.54 

Works ill marble and 



Silk, raw and .spun . 

181,840 

385,021 

alaba.ster 

47,129 

98,470 

Silk cocoons . 

62,825 

128, (‘>86 

Tomato oonseive.s . 

80,369 

; 117,171 




Worked coral . 

JO, 644 

8,309 




1 Hats. .• . 

1 

88,380 

260,269 


Special trade (excluding the precious metals) with the leading countries: — 



Imports from 

Imports from 

Exports to 

1 Export.s to 


(1919) 

(1920) 

(1919) 

(11120) 


1,000 lire 

1,000 lire 

1,000 lire 

! 1,000 lire 

France .... 

7.59,687 

1,003,499 

1,403,'«)4] 

772,602 

j 1,695,592 

United Kingdom 

2.444,L50 

4.(306,910 

1 1,378,670 

Austria .... 

106. .*30- 

6.50,614 

319,505 

1 621,208 

Germany .... 

88,435 

1,096,610 

85,225 

1 573,586 

Russia 

2,267 

50,306 

.5 2, .571 

— 

Switzerland 

370,303 

574,240 

786,299 

1,504,414 

United States . 

Turkey in Europe, Albania, 
Montenegro, Servia, 

7,350,376 

8,687,867 

629,715 

936,182 

1 

Rumania and Bulgaria 

85,545 

385,063 

630,7] 3 

1 1,18!), 162 

Belgium . . . . 

56,932 

419,403 

93,000 

j 404,314 

Argentine Republic 

British Possessions in 

1,540,260 

3,004,8.55 

149,062 

604,122 

Asia (excluding Aden) 

624,767 I 

1,021,711 

57,768 

226,504 

Egypt .... 

836,671 

219,586 

131,782 

356,560 

Spain .... 

197,387 1 

197,160 

64,076 

193,599 

Brazil .... 

366,923 j 

364,008 

45,538 

228,178 

China . . . . i 

245,768 j 

310,036 

2,370 

1 10,316 


145,534 ! 

311,978 

7,367 

I 11.830* 


For the determination of Customs’ values, Ac., in Italy there is a permanent central 
ooininission, comprising official members, representatives of commercial corporations, Ac. 
The values recorded are those of the goods at the frontier, exclusive of import or export 
duties. For imports and exports the parties interested declare the value of tlie gdftds, 
their quantity, and the country of origin or de.stination. For imports there is recorded the 
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grosti weight in the case of goods subject to a duty of 30 francs per quintal (8s. pci 
cwt.) or less ; the net legal weight (i.e. with deduction of an official tare) in the case of 
goods subject to duty of 20 or 40 francs i)er quintal (8«, to 16«. 3d. per cwt.); the 
actual net weight in the case of goods taxed at over 40 francs per quintal(16«. 3d. per cwt,). 
For exjfons the gross weight is usually given. Inaccurate declarations are punishable by 
flue if the inaccuracies are prejudicial to the Treasury, 

'rire trade of Italy is regarded either as general or special. The general trade conipre* 
hfuds all imi*orts from abroad, whether intended for consumption within the kingdom or 
merely for transit, and all exports to foreign countries, whether national, nationalised or 
only issuing after transit. The special trade is restricted to imports for consumption and 
exports of national or nationalised merchandise. National merchandise consists of the 
produce and manufactures of the kingdom, while foreign imports on which the duties have 
been paid at the frontier are said to be nationalised. Transit trade denotes merchandise 
merely passing through the kingdom whether directly; or after having l>een temporarily 
warehoused. 

The treaty of 1883 provides for ‘the inost-favoured-uation ' treatment in matters of 
comiuorce and navigation between Italy and the United Kingdom, and Italy is a party to 
the International Sugar Convention. 

The principal articles of import into Great Britain from Italy, and British 
exports to Italy (according to the Board of Trade returns) in 2 years were — 


Imports into U.K. 

1 U'20 

1921 ' Exports to Italy 

1920 

1921 




" £ 


Olive oil 

1 1S7,753 

62,258 1 Coal 

11.769,404 

0,998,404 

Hemp 

4,112,043 

178,014 ; Ijon and Steel . . . 

3,152,463 

550,939 

Canned vegetables . 

; 080, 4S3 

400,238 1: Machinery .... 

1,343,126 

1,094,038 

L^^mons 

477,603 

701,007 1, Fjsh 

428,303 

577,747 

8ilk manufactures . 

: 812,113 

930,548 1, Woollen goo'ls . . 

5,030,073 

639,330 

Btone and slate . . 

417,473 

200,808 | ; Cottons 

8,473,892 

969,020 


Total trade between Italy and the United Kingdom (Board of Trade 
returns) for 5 years (in thousands of pounds sterling) : — 


Imports from Italy United Kingdom . 
Exports to Italy from United Kingdom , 


1 1918 ! 

1 

1919 

i 

1020 

1921 

1 1922 

i ^ i 

£ ! 

£ 

i £ 

i 

i £ 

i 18,364 

! 14,035 1 

1 17.880 

1 8,891 

i 11,282 

■ 29,208 ! 

27,750 ! 

39,701 

I 16,938 

1 19,257 


Navigation and Shipping. 


On January 1, 1921, the mercantile marine consisted of 603 vesgels, of 
1,754,608 gross tons ; on January 1, 1922, of 866 vessels, of 2,484,182 tons. 
In 1919 the vessels entered and cleared at Italian ports were as follows : — 


i 

Entered Italian Ports 

Cleared from Italian Forts 

1 

Vessels 

Tons 

j Vessels 

1 Tons 

Italian . . . j 

Foreign . . . 

93,397 

1 4,792 

1 15,104,409 

8,929,230 

93,350 

4,794 

i 16,176,081 

1 8,967,556 

< Total . . i 

98,169 

24,093,639 

! 98,144 

24,143,487 
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Vessels entering and clearing in 1919 at the principal Italian ports : — 


Port 

Entered 

Cleared 


No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

Genoa 

3,013 

3,814,260 

3,0.j4 

3,800,087 

Le^'liorn .... 


1,237,010 

2,166 

1,230,106 

Naples 

4,620 

3,346,008 

4,617 

3, 3 16, <77 

Messina 

l.OoS 

785,787 

l.O.^S 

787,021 

Catania .... 

i 1,701 

707,474 

1,<'80 

' 710,250 

Palermo .... 

1 2,458 

1,417,237 

2,404 

1,430,162 

Venice 

! 1,581 

1,215,330 

1,-568 

1,208,207 


Internal Communications. 

I. Railways. 

Railway history in Italy began in 1839, with a short line between 
Naples and Portici (5 miles). Length of State railways 10,290 miles (June 30, 
1921). Receipts from State railways in 1920-21, 3,021,272,425 lire; 
expenditure, 4,066,798,680 lire. 

The Government proposes to electrify nearly 4,000 miles of State railways. 
By June 30, 1921, 639 miles had already been clectrilicd. 

II. Posts ani> Teleokapus. 

In tlie year 1921 (June 30) there were 11,228 post offices. The postal 
traffic was as follows : — 

1 
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Internal 

! External and 
j Transit 

Total 

Letters 

Post cards .... 
Newspapers, Printed matter, Ae. 
Post Office orders, Ac. . 


387,(X)0,000 I 
141 ,<00,000 
822,000,000 1 
21,805,000 

06,800,000 

22.267.000 

40.021.000 
4!), 000 

488.800.000 

163.267.000 

1 02.021.000 
21,944,000 

Total 

• 

• 

1,371,805,000 

150,227,000 

1.531,122,000 


On June 30, 1920, the telegraph lift es had a length of 35,205 miles, and the 
wires 239,517 miles. There were 10,017 telegraph offices, of which 7,353 were 
State offices and 2,664 railway offices. There were, in that year, 19,501,640 
private telegrams sent inland; and 1,710,013 private international telegrams. 

The telephone service in 1919-20 had 111,719 subscribers. There were 
324 urban systems; and 855 inter*iirban systems with 19,374 miles of line 
and 239,354 miles of wire. Total number of conversations in the year, 
7,232,826 (excluding international conyersations). In 1907 the telephone 
service passed to the direct working of the State. 


Money and Credit. 

State notes and bank notes in circulation in lire : — 


— . j 

1917 

1918 

1939 

1920 

1921 

State notea . 

1,747,849,125 

2,128,991,725 

2,271,300,256 

2,268,364,000 | 

2,267,000 

LOGO 

Batik notes . 

8,424,997,250 

11,750,268,050 

16,281,842.600 

19,731,640,700 

19,208,893 

7975 


3 z 
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The total coinage from 1862 to the end of 1919 was : gold, 430,840,430 
lire; silver, 694,028,777 lire; nickel, 66,295,678 lire; bronze, 85,474,017 
lire; total, 1,276,638,902 lire, exclusive of recoinage. 

The nominal value of the money coined (including recoinage) in each 
year 


- 

Gold ! 

Silver | 

Nickel 

Bronze 

Total 


Lire 

Lire ' 

Lire 

Lire 

Lire 

1912 

2,323,400 

10.197,050 

4,208,000 

! 93,000 

16,822,410 

1916 

1 — 

23,081,004 

— 

129.200 

23.810,254 

1917 

— 

21,979,328 , 

— 

96,710 

22,076,038 

1918 

! — 

— 

8,619,400 

239,200 

8,858,600 

1919 



9,213,345 

759,000 

9,!>72,345 


Oil June 30, 1922, the paper currency consisted of 17,822,962,575 
lire of Bank notes, and 2,267,000,000 lire of State notes. 

There is no national bank in Italy. According to the law of August 10, 
1893, there are only three banks of issue : the Banca d^Italia, the Banco di 
Napoli, and the Banco di Sicilia. Assets and liabilities of these banks on 
December 31, 1921 : — 


— 

Assets 


- 

Liabilities 


Idre 



Lire 

Cash .... 

2,001,527,252 


Capital .... 

302,000,000 

Bills .... 

5,248,742,078 


Notes in circulation 

19,208,893,975 

ATJtieipatioiis . . ^ 

Credits . . . . i 

5,324,231,844 

1,570,944,849 


Accounts cm rent, &e. . 
Titles and valuables 

3,108,003,984 

Deposits . . . j 

41,451,209,153 


deposited . 

41,451,209,153 

Various securities . . i 

11,428,626,450 


Various .... 

2,955,174,514 

ToUl . 

67,025,281,026 


Total . 

67,025,281,620 


6u Decojiiber 31, 1921, the gold reserve amounted to 1,091,012,200 lire; the silver 
reserve to 100,027,072 lire ; and the note circulation to 19,208,803,975 lire. 


On June 30, 1918, there were 747 co-operative credit societies and 
popular banks, 1,P04 rural banks, 221 ordinary credit companies, and 
10 agrarian credit institutions, and (January, 1920) 11 credit foncier com- 
pauie.s, of which 4 were in liquidation, v ith 739,198,250 lire of ‘ cartelle 
londiarie’ in circulation, and with 705,586,789 lire of ‘mutui con ammorta- 
mento. ’ 

The following table gives statistics of the savings-banks on December 31, 
1921 : — 


Depositors 


Total 

Deposits 


I Lire 

Post Office savings banks — i 7,943,894,343 

Ordinary savings bands — 7,426,441,549 


^ On June 30, 1921, the savings deposited with the co-operative credit and 
ordinary '-redit companies amounted to 3,409, 577,737 lire, and Monti di jnetd^ 
372,032,572 lire, and with CtinHC rurali 444,350,164. 

f>ii August 12, 1912, a Law came into operation establishing life assur- 
ance as a State monopoly, The existing insurance companies were allowed 
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to continue their operations for 10 years under certain conditions. The 
National Insurance Institute carries out the Oovcrninent business. It 
started operations on January 1, 1913, and has already assumed large pro- 
portions, having absorbed the busine,'*-s of 24 insurance companies (15 foreign 
and 9 Italian). According to the law, tlie companies which at the end of 
1911 were engaged in life insurance in the Kingdom which did not cede 
their business to the Government were given the privilege of continuing 
their business for not more tlian 10 years, with the obligation of turning over 
to the Government Institute 40 per cent, of the business done after the 
beginning of the new regime. Only 3 Italian and 9 foreign companies con- 
tinued business in Italy under these conditions and later one of these also 
ceded its business to the Institute. Branches of tlie National Institute of 
Insurance were established in every Province of Italy, 2,386 branches in all. 
The insurance effected by tlic Institute in the years 1920 and 1921 was 
as follows ; — 



1020 

1921 


— 

No. of Contracts 

Amount | 

No. of Contracts! 

Amount 



Lire { 

; 

Lire 

IiiHurance iiaid . 

82,607 

911,722,036 

1 

.35,837 

030,006,000 


Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The money, weiglits, and measures of Italy are th^ame as those of France, 
the names only being altered to the Italian form. 

The Lira of 100 Centesimi ; intrinsic value, 25*224 to IZ. sterling. 

The coin in circulation consists of gold 10-lire, 20-lire, 50-lire ami 100-lire 
pieces; of silver 50 cent, 1-lira, 2-liro, and 5-lire pieces; nickel 20 cent 
piece.s, and luonze 1, 2, 5 and 10 cent pieces. Nickel coin is being 
substituted for bronze to a large amount. Bank notes of 25, 50, 100, 5C0 
and 1,000 lire are in circulation ; also small notes, issued by the State 
(biglietti di Stato), for 5 and 10 lire. During the war there were issued cash 
notes (buoni di cassa) of 1 and 2 lire, in substitution Jpr silver pieces of 
corresponding value. ^ 

• 

Diplomatic Representatives. 

1. Of Italy in Great Britain. 

Ambassador , — JMarchese Pietro Tomasi della Torretla dei principi di 
J^ampedusa (appointed November 15, 1922). 

Counsellor . — G abriele Ih-eziosi. 

Secretaries , — Francesco M. Taliani, 0. B.K., Giovanni Balsamo, and 
Mario Porta 

Military Altacht?. — (Jol. Virginio Riggi, C. M. G. 

Naval Attache . — Captain i^uigi Bianchi. 

Air Attache , — Major Carlo (h’aziani, M.C. 

Commercial Attache. — Francesco Gianniui, C B.K. 

Chancellor . — Giuseppe L. dc Grossi. 

Archivist . — Cavaliere Ugo Catani. 

Consul in London . — Marquis A. Fa^l di Bruno. 

There are also Consular representatives at Dublin (C. ), Glasgow, Lii.^r- 
pool (C.G.), kc. 


3 z 2 
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2. Of Great Britain in Italy. 

Amhatisador. — Rt. lion. Sir R. W. Graham, K.O. M.G., C.B., appointed 
November 25, 1921. 

Counsellor. — fl. W. Keiinard, 0. M.G. 

Secretaries. — E. H. J. Leslie, 0. M.G., C. J. W. Torr, and 0. C. Harvey. 
Commercial Secretaries.—^. II. Henderson, 0. B.E., and II. 0. A. 
Carpoiiter. 

Naval A itaclU. — Commander R. T. Down, D.S.O. , R.N. 

Military At lachA. — Major-General J. Duncan, C. B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Consuls- General. — B. A. Somers Cocks, C. M G. (at Naples), H. L 
Churchill (at Genoa), and G. B. Michell (at Milan). 

There are also Consular representatives at Brindisi, Cagliari, Florence, 
Leghorn, Messina, Palermo, S{)ezia, Turin, and other towns. 


FOREIGN DEPENDENCIES. 

Colony of Eritrea. 

The dominion of Italy on the coast of the Red Sea extends from 
Cape Kasar (iS"* 2' N.]^ to Cape Dumeirah on the Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb 
(12° 30' N.). The length of coast is about 670 miles. The area is about 
45,435 square niilc.s, and the whole population is estimated at 402,793, 
exclusive of 4,681 European, of whom 4,283 are Italian (exclusive of 
the military forces) and 338 of other nationalities. Massawah has 2,645 
inhabitants, of whom about 360 are European, mainly Italian. The seat of 
the Government is Asmara, a modern town 7,765 feet above the sea- level, 
with 14,711 inhabitants (2,500 European), The religions of the native 
population are the Christian (Coptic rite) and the Alohammedan. There are 
some Roman Catholics and a few Pagans. Tigrean (an Abyssinian dialect) 
is spoken in the plateau, and Arabic in the lowlands. 

The Italian possessions on the Red S^a^are constituted as the Colony of 
Eritrea, with the management of its own huances and an autonomous 
administration in 8 commissariats, as follows ; — 


! 

Commissariat 

Area in 
square miles 

Total Native 
Population 
(Census 1020) 

Capital 

Hamassen 

1,160 

60,234 

Asmara 

Massowah 

.^,000 

47,910 

Massowah 

Assab 1 

5,500 

3,926 

A.S8ab 

AccJiele Guzai . . j 

3,475 

02,169 

Adi Caleb 

8erae .... . | 

3,300 

69,311 

Adi Ugri 

Oiieren 

8,800 

78.737 

C'jieren 

Farca 

12,700 

58,540 « 

Agordat 

Gasc ami Setit .... 

5,500 

1 

26,966 

Barentu 


Military force : 138 commissioned and non-commissioned officers and 5,457 
(6,164 natives and 293 Italians, exclusive of the police force of the 
colony). 
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In the Italian dependencies the central government is represented by a civil 
governor, who is nominated by the King and is under the direction of the 
Minister for the Colonies. 

Oovernor . — Marquis G. Cerrina Feroni (1919). 

For the financial year 1922-23 the revenue and expenditure of the Colony 
of Eritrea were estimated at; Colonial revenue, 27,548.737 lire; expenditure, 
civil administration, 20,554,737 lire; military, 6,994,000 lire. 

For climatic and agricultural purposes the country must be divided into 
two zones, the lowlands along the sea coasts and in the plains, where the 
tropical climate is very hot and the rains fall in winter *, and the uplands, 
where the climate is cool and sometimes cold and the rains fall in summer. 
Both in the lowlands and the uplands the annual rain is sufficient for the 
successful raising of tlio crops. Irrigation works are being carried on in the 
lower zone in order to facilitate intensive production by Italian farmers. 
Pasture is abundant, but the ]>astoral population is })artly nomadic. 
Camels, oxen, sheep, goats, are common, and the produce, consisting of 
meat, hides, butter, supplies articles of local trade. Pearl-fishing is carried on 
at Massawah and the Dahlak archipelago to the annual value of from 450,000 
lire for pearls and 800,000 lire for mother-of-pearl. A very promising trade 
is being carried out in palm nuts. The exportation of these nuts in 1919 
was 1,600,000 lire. There are gold mines worked successfully in several 
localities of Hamasieu. Other minerals have recently been fouud, including 
petroleum. 

At Massawah tlie imports by land and sea, the exi)orts, and the tonnage 
entered were as follows : — • 


- 

1917 j 

1918 

1919 

1 1920 

1921 

Inip(>rt8 . Lire 

47,591,043 

103,811,379 

80,000,000 

145 000,000 

110.000 000 

Exports . ,, 

21,000.428 

84,^44,058 

4 1 ,000,000 

47,000,000 

28,000,900 

Transit . ,, 

2,498,293 

5,415,030 

— 

— 

1 — 

Toniia),'e eutd. Tons 

157,237 

100,078 

214,471 

427,330 

854,256 


Through the land frontier the imports in 1920 amounted to 39,969,504 
lire, and the exports to 31,126,555 lire. * 

There are 75 miles of railway from Massawah to Asmara (end of 1912), 
and 65 miles from Asmara to CTeren (end of 1922) ; and now the line is 
being taken by Cheren to Agoidat (54 miles). There are 12 post-offices. 
There is a telegraph line of 514 miles in length There are 863 miles of 
telephone lines. Two wireless telegraph stations have been opened at 
Massawah and Assab. They communicate with the raJiotelegraphic system 
of Italian Somaliland and also with Italy (St. Paola of Rome). There is, 
thus, through wireless communication between Italy and Italian Somaliland, 
via Massawah. 

The legal currency consists of Italian coins and those of the Latin Union, 
but in actual circulation there are still Maria Theresa dollars. The Italian 
mint in 1918 issued a new silver coin, the Tallero d'llalia, the weight of 
which is 28 *0668 granjmes. 


Italian Somaliland. 

The Colony and Protectorates of Italian Somaliland have an area of 
139,430 sq. miles and a population of about 460,000 (656 Italians). They 
extend along the east coast of Africa from British Somaliland to the cours? of 
the Juba. Tlie inland boundaries are deternjined under the Treaty of May 16, 
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1908, between Italy aiul Abyssinia, by a line (only partially demarcated) from 
Dolo on the Juba to the confluence of the Juba with the Daua, thence to the 
Webi Shebeli (comprising in Denadir the territory of the Somali tribe Baddi 
Addo and dependent clans), and finally to the Anglo- Abyssinian frontier fixed 
by protocol of May 11 and June 4, 1897. Asa result of the Treaty of 1915 
and the Colonial rearrangements consequent on the war, Britain will grant 
Italy territories on the right bank of the Juba with the port of Kisraayu. 
Italy thus controls the whole of the Juba. 

Italian Somaliland comprises (I.) The Protectorates, viz — (1) The 
Sultanate of the Mijertins (Sultan Osman Mahmud), from Bender Ziade, the 
most northerly point belonging to Italy on the Gulf of Aden, to Cape Gabbee 
on the Indian Ocean (S'* 13' N. lat. ), with an Italian Commissioner, resident 
at Alula, capital of the Sultanate ; (2) the territory of the Nogal, from Cape 
Gabbee to Cape Garad (6° 47' N. lat.), formerly occiipi(!d by the Mud Mullah ; 
(3) the Sultanate of Ohbia (Sultan Alilnsuf), from Cape Garad to the northern 
boundary of tlio colony of Benadir, determined by a line which ends at 
the sea near the wells of Fab (about 4'*30'N. lat.), with an Italian Com- 
missioner resident at Obbia, capital of the Sultanate. (11.) The Colony 
formerly called * Benadir ’ but now officially known as ‘Southern Italian 
Somaliland,’ which extends from 4® 30' N. lat. to the mouth of the Juba, 
and comprises the following four administrative divisions : — (1) Medio 
Shebeli, with Afgoi (population 3,000) as capital, (2) Basso Shebeli and 
Gosha, with Brava (8,000) as capital, (3) Alto Shebeli, with Mabaddci 
(5,000) as capital, and (4) Alto Juba, with Baidoa (2,000) as capital. Moga- 
dishu (population 16,000), cajutal of the Colony, with its territory, hns been 
placed under the dirc(!!: dependence of the Governor. 

The Colony is administered by a civil governor who resides at Mogaclisho. 
A royal decree of December 8, 1910, provides for the minting of silver coins 
of 1 rupee, ^ and J rupee for Italian Somaliland, of the value of 15 rupees 
to IZ. sterling. A royal decree of May 13, 1920, provides for the issuing of 
cuVrency note.s in rupees. These have been issued since November 1920 by 
the Banca d’ltalia, a branch of whicli has been establislied at Mogadislio. 
The currency is fully covered by a corresponding reserve of silver rupees. 
Silver coins, however, are still largely circulating in the (Colony and in the 
Protectorates. « 

The principal occupations of the people arc cattle-rearing and agriculture. 
Formerly only the lower classes of the ])apulation cultivated the fields ; but 
in Southern Somaliland, after the Italian occupation of the interior, the 
shepherds were turned into farmers, and now the whole country near the 
banks of the Webi Shebele is inhabited and cultivated by the higher classes 
also of the Somali tribes. The most productive districts are Gheledi, Mobilen 
and Bur Acaba. But in Northern Somaliland the Mijertins rear camels and 
sheep. Exports (1921) are 12,130,000 lire ; imports, 71,112,001 lire. Imports 
arc cottons, sugar, rice, petroleum, yarn, timber ; exports, dura, maize, gum, 
hides, butter, cotton. Animal produce is exported to Italy, Aden and 
Zanzibar, whence it is shipped to Europe, America, or India. Length of 
roads 1,135 miles; steamship service on tlie Juba River from Kismayu to 
Bardera. A monthly service of steamers between Genoa and Port Durban, 
and the East African line of the Indian Steamship Company, Cowajee Din- 
sliaw, from Aden to Zanzibar, connects the colony with Italy, the former 
'directly, the latter through Aden and the India lines. Military force, 74 
(Italian) olhcers and 2,738 (coloured) men. A detachment of the Flying 
Corps has recently been added. 

Governor , — Carlo Riveri (1919). 
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The budget of Italian Somaliland for the year 1922-23 is as follows : 
Revenue proper of the colony, 2,242,000 lire ; State contribution, 8,422,000 
lire ; extraordinary revenue, 9,000,000 lire ; total, 19,604,000 lire. Civil ex- 
penditure, 6,567,246 lire ; military, 3,281,700 lire ; special expenditure, 
429,000 lire; oxtiaordinary expenditure, 9,386,054 lire ; total, 19,664,000 lire. 

Thirteen wireless telegraph stations are working in the Colony connecting 
the principal coast and inland towns. The wireless station at Mogadisho 
communicates with Italy, via Massawah. 

There are in the Colony 6 principal post offices (Mogadisho, Mcrca, Brava, 
Jumbo, Baidoa, and Mahaddei), but postal business is carried out at every 
station. The coiistni(‘iioii of the railway lino from Mogadisho to Baidoa has 
been started. 

An agricultural company (initial capital 24,000,000 lire; Chairman, H. R.H. 
the Duke of the Abiuzzi) has undertaken the agricultural colonisation of a 
stretch of land (12,000 hectares) on the WebiScebeli, whose waters are used for 
irrigation. The agricultural work is already well advanced and the building 
of a powerful barrage across the liver has been ijiitiatisl. A navigation ser- 
vice on the Webi Scebeli from Afgoi to Bnloburti (480 km.) with small steam 
traffic and lighters has been established. 

In 1921, 706 steamers of 206,968 tons entered and cleared the ports of 
Italian Somaliland. 


Tripolitania and Cyrenaica. 

(Libia Italiana.) 

Italian Libia lies along the north coast of Africa between Tunis on the 
west and Egypt on the east, in longitude from aliout 9° to 25'’ east. The 
extreme northerly point of Libia is at about the parallel of latitude 33" north ; 
the southernmost point is unknown, as the territory runs into the iinma^iped 
Sahara indefinitely. According to an airangement with F ranee (September 12, 
1919) as a result of the Treaty of 1915, the western frontier extends in a 
curve from west of Ohadames to south of Tumnio. On the Egyptian frontier 
Italy has obtained Jarabaib from Britain. • 

Governineilt. — Tripoli fell finder Turkish domination in the sixteenth 
century, and though, in 1714, the Arab population secured some measure of 
independence, the country was in 1835 proclaimed a Turkish vilayet. In 
September, 1911, a quarrel broke out between Turkey and Italy, and the 
latter invaded Tripoli and established an army there. On November 5, 1911, 
a decree was is.sued annexing Tripoli, and on February 23, 1912, the Italian , 
Chamber passed the Bill whicli ratified the decree of annexation. The w’ar, 
nevertheless, continued until October 18, 1912, when the Treaty of Ouchy 
was signed, by which the sovereignty of Italy in Tripoli was established. 
This has been recognised by the Great Powers. 

For administrative and military purpo.ses the country is divided (decree 
of May 17, 1919) into two independent district.s, Tripolitania and Cyrenaica, 
with their respective capitals at Tripoli and Bengazi, both under the juris- 
diction of the Italian minister of colonies In both provinces natives have 
equal rights with Italians, and in each there is a small local parlianrent 
elected by all citizens. 

Governor of Tripolitania . — Giuseppe Volpi (1921). 

Governor Cyrenaica . — General Bongiovanni (1923). 
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Area and Population.— The entire area of the territory is estimated at 
about 406,000 square miles. According to a census taken on December 1, 
1921, there were 569,093 natives. This census gave the European population 
of Cyron.aica as 9,293 (8,998 Italians). It is estimated that the total 
population is about 1 million, of whom some 30 per cent, are Arabs, 40 per 
cent. Ncgioi'S, 23 per cuit. Jews, and about 7 per cent. Europeans. The 
civil European population numbers 28,364 (Census 1921), mostly Maltese 
and Italians. Arabic is generally spoken, and both Italian and Arabic 
are the ollicial languages. The principal towns are on the coast, Tripoli, 
with 73,000 inhabitants, Benghazi with 35,000, Derna, with 11,182 
inhabitants, and Homs; inland are the caravan halting places, Ghadaraes, 
Murznk, and Ghat. 

Justice-“Iii hoih. districts justice, in so far as family or succession 
matters are concerned, is administered by Mahommedan or rabbinic 
tribunals, and by regional tribunals, presided over by civil magistrates 
who are assisted by Italian or Mussulman assessors according as the 
cases concern Italians or native subjects. In civil and commercial 
matters the laws of the Koran or the Talmud arc in force for natives ; and in 
penal matters, the judicial law of Italy holds good. The Court of second 
instance is the Assize Court, which deals with more serious cases. The 
Royal Court of Appeal for Libia held its first session in December, 1912. 

Finance. — Eor the financial year 1922-23 the revenue and expenditure 
of Tripolitania and Cyrenaica were estimated at : Colonial revenue, 

43.029.000 lire ; State ec^ntribution, 202,878,300 lire ; extraordinary revenue, 

14.050.000 lire ; total revenue, 259,957,300 lire. Civil and military exj^endi- 
turc, 180,503,700 lire; extraordinary expenditure, 79,453,600 lire; total 
expenditure, 259,957,300 lire. 

Defence. — The military force in Tripolitania consists of 299 officers and 
13,023 men (9,383 natives and 3,640 Italians) ; that in Cyrenaica of 197 
officers and 9,679 uioii (5,570 natives and 4,109 Italians). 

Production and Industry. — Tripolitania has four zones, the first of 
which, along the sea, is covered with palm, ^olive, lemon, and fruit trees. 
The second is formed by the highlands ol Gebtd and Tarhuna ; the former 
has olive groves and })alm and fig trees, while cereals and saffron are 
also grown. The country, however, is rather barren. The Tarhuna 
land is rich in esparto grass. The re.st of tl\e second zone, which in- 
cludes the hills of Mesellata and Bondara, as well as nnrnerous valleys, 
is most fertile, and olive trees are abundant. The tliird zone consists 
chiefly of oases and is rich in palms. The oases (of which Ghadames is the 
most important) are some distance apart. The ^urth zone is covered with 
palms, figs, vines, and almonds. 

In Cyrenaica, olives and cypresses predominate. Pasturage is abundant 
aud cattle could be bred on a vast scale. Bananas are grown at Deni a. 
Barley is the chief food of the people. 

Commerce, — There is a considerable caravan traae oetween Benghazi and 
Wadai and between Tripoli and Central Sudan when the routes are free from 
raiders. An importaut article of trade is ostrich feathers, which are brought 
overland from Central Africa, and exported to Paris and Ijondon from 
Tripoli to the value of 50,000i. annually, and 20,000Z. from Benghazi. 
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In 1921, the trade of Tripolitania was :-~In)port5*, 105,858,963 lire; 
exports, 10,641,487 lire; of Cyrenaica : imports, 5,180,700 lire; exports, 
17,100,000 lire. 

Sponge-fishing was started in 1885. In good years the returns from tlie 
industry amount to some 2,000,000 lire (£80,000) out of a total of 10,000,000 
lire (£400,000) for the whole Mediterranean. The two fishing seasons in 
Libia are from November to February, and from March to October, the 
latter being the more important. During the summer season, 1922, 
5 boats engaged in fishing from 'fripolitania ; the sponges collected totalled 
6,218 kilos; 717,011 kilos of tunny fish were also caught in 1921, as com- 
pared with 784,649 kilos in 1920. 

Commilllications. — The principal means of communication inland 
are the caravans which follow long- frequented routes. Tripoli (town) is 
connected by telegraph cable with Malta, and by land lines with Bengardane 
(Tunis). In 1912 two Italian cables were laid, one between Syracuse and 
Tripoli, and the other between Syracuse and Benghazi. 

Total length of railways, 163 miles. The principal lines in Tripolitania 
are : a line 53 miles in length, running from the coast to Hencair el Abiad ; 
another, 75 miles long, along the coast, from Tripoli to Zuara ; a third, 12 
miles long, from Tripoli to Tagiura, aud a fourth, 6 miles long, from Tripoli 
to Ain-Zara. In Cyrenaica a lino 20 miles long runs from Benghazi inland. 
In both districts some 600 miles of line are in operation. 

In Tripolitania, during the year ending June 30, 1922, 175,576 registered 
letters were received and 201,837 despatched ; 7,032 insured letters received 
and 9,129 despatched; 39,517 i>arcels received ^ud' 21,496 despatched. 
Deposits in savings bank, 8,349,598 lire; number of telegrams despatched, 
104,643 ; number received, 97,377. 

In Cyrenaica the telegraph and telephone lines have a length of about 
372 miles ; 50,851 registered hjtters were received and 52,507 letters 
despatched ; 3,326 insured letters received and 4,074 despatched ; 19,055 
parcels received and 2,763 despatched. Depo.sits in savings bank, 4,929,839 
lire ; number of telegrams despatched, 156,412 ; number received, 150,303. 

Banking and Currency — The Uanea d’ltalia, yio Banco di Sicilia, 
tire Banco di Napoli, the Bango di Roma and other banks carry on financial 
operations. « 

There is a Briti.sli Consul at Benghazi, and a Vice-Consul at Homs. 


Concession of Tientsin. — The Italian concession of Tientsin, under 
the agreement with China of June 7, 1902, lies on the left hank of the Peiho 
and lias an area of about half a square kilometer with a population of 10,017 
(Chinese, 9,887 ; Italians, 61 ; other Europeans, 79) in 1915. It contains a 
village and salt-pits. Revenue 1915-16, 438,532 lire ; expenditure, 513,002 
lire. 


Aogean Islands. — During the war with Turkey in 1912, Italy OQpu- 
pied as base, the islands of Egco, Rhodes and the other small islands of 
the Sporadi group (Stampalia, Scarpaiito, Caso, Piscopi, Nisiro, Calimno, 
Lire, Patimo, Cos, Simi, Calchi and Lipso — the Dodecanese). The*total 
population in 1917 was 100,198. 
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Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Italy. 

1. Official Publications. 

The Annuario Statistico Italiano (Aimiial), i«Kiied by the General Statistical Depart- 
ment of the Ministry of Labour, gives statistical information about Italy and its 
Colonies. 

The publications of the various Departments of Government: Agriculture; Industry, 
Commerce, and Labour ; Public Works ; Treasury; Finance; War; Marine; Interior; 
Public Instruction; Justice; F<»reigii Affairs ; Post and Telegraj>hs ; Colonies, 

Census publications are issued by the Gemral Statistical Dei^artment of the Ministry 
of Industry, Commerce, and Labour. 

Trontino and Alto Adigo. (Ilanlbooks prepared by the Historical Section of the 
Foreign Ofhee.) Ijondon, 1920. 

2. Non-Official Publications. — Italy, 

V Annuario General/' d'Jtnlia. Rome. Annual. 

Annuario $tatistieo delle Cilia' italiane. Annual. Florence (1st issue 1909). 

Ij‘Bcono:nia Italiana, iiel suo divenire durante Fultimo venticinquennio e nellc sue 
eondizione attuali. 2 vols. Milan, 1921. 

Baceaglini (A.), T^a legislazione italiana sul ciedito agrario. Roma, 1911. 

Raclit (R.), L’ Italia economica. Annual. (Societa tij'. edit rice Nazionale.) Torino. 

Northern Italy, 14th ed., Leipzig, 1913 ; Central Italy and Rome, 15th ed., 
1909; Southern Italy, with Excursions to Malta, Sardinia, Tunis, au<l Corfu, ICth ed., 
Leipzig, 1912 ; Italy from the Alps to Naples, 2nd ed. Leipzig, 1909. 

hagot (R ), The Italians of To-day. London, 1912. 

Rerbirelli (L, V.), Guida d’ltalia del Touring Club Italiano. (Piemonte Lombardie, 
Canton Ticino.) 2 vols. Milan, 1910. 

Borghese (G.), L’ltalio moderne. Paris, 1913. 

Cesarcico (Countess Marteiiengo), The Liberation of Italy. London, 1894. — Cavour. 
London, 1898. --Lombard Studies. London, 1902. 

Cinquanta anni di vita ita\*ana—'p\\hh\ica.zione fatta sotto gli auspici del Governo per 
eura della R. Accadomia dei Liucei. 2 vol. Milano, 1911. 

Corradini (E.), Sopra le vie del nuovo Iinpero. JMilan, 1912. — I Nazionalismo Italiano. 
Milan, 1914. 

Da-uzat (A,), L’ltalie nouvelle. Paris, 1909. 

Dehidour (A.), Formation de I’LTniU Itallenne, vol. xi. of Histoiro G6n4rale. Paris, 1899. 

J)/ecke (W.), Italy : A Popular Account of the Country, its People, and its Institutions 
(Including Malta and Sanlinia). Euc. Trans. London, 1901. 

(Bella), The Tuscan Republb's. [In ‘Story of the Nations ’series.] London, 1892. 

Fiicher (T.), La Penisola Italiana. Torino, 1902. 

Gifford (A.H.), New Italy. Boston, 1909. 

Gini (C.), L’auiinontare e la composiziorio della ricchezza delle Nazioni. Torino, 1914. 

Giornale drgli econ&miitt e rivitda di statistica. Monthly. Roma. 

Grcporoyfi/ii(Ferdinaiid), Qeschichte dor Stadt Rom im Mlttelalter. 4th edition. 4 vols, 
Stuttgart, 1880. Engli.sh Transl.ation by Mrs. A. Hamilton. Vols. I.-Vlll. London, 
1902. 

//arfmunn (Ludo M.), Ilundert Jahre Italionischcr Oescbichte. Munich, 1910. 

Hutton (E.), Italy and the Italians. London, 1902. 

Jamiiton (Fj. M.)and others. Italy, Mediaeval and Modern. Oxford and London, 1017. 

Joanne (V.), Italic. Pari.s, 1909. 

King (Bolton), History of Italian Unity, 1814-71. 2 vols. London, 1899. 

King (B.) and Okey (T.), Italy To-day. London, 1911. 

La liiforma tocfale - Rassegna <li qnestioiii econoiniche, flnanziarie c social i. Torino. 

Laniwo (P.), La nuova Italia indnstiiale. 4 vols. Rome, 1917. 

JJmonou (E.), L’ltalie ecouomique etsociale (1861-1912). Paris, 1913. 

Lindsay (8. M.), and Rowe (L. S.), The Constitution of Italy. Ruix (G. A.), Amendments 
to the Italian Constitution. [These publications are No. 135 and No. 155 of the series issued 
by the American Academy of Political and Social Science.] Philadelphia. 

MabilUau (L,), Rayneri (Ch.), et Roequigny (Comte de). La PreSvoyance sociale en 
Italic. Paris, 189S. 

Maemillan' » OnUlea. Guide to Italy and Sicily. 6th ed. Loridon, 1914. — The Western 
Mediterranean. Loudon, 1902. 

*Morrfott(J, A. R.), The Makers of Modern Italy : Mazzini, Cavour, Garibaldi. [Contains 
a short bibliography relating to the period.] London, 1889. 

Masi (Ernesto), 11 Riaorgimonto Iraliano. 2 vols. Florence, 1918. 

Murray's Handbooks for Travellers. North Italy and Venice, 16th ed., 1904; Central 
talf and Florence, 12th ed., 1901 ; South Italy, Pt. I., 9th ed., 1903 ; Ft. II., 9th ed., 1906 ; 
Rome and the Carapagna, 17th ed., 1908. London. 
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Olivieri (G.), Acque c niontl : guida annuario degli albergbi climatici, balncari e do 
villcggiatura d’ Italia. Milan. Annual. 

Or«t (Pietro), Modern Italy, London. 1900. — Cavour and the Maying of Modern Italy. 
London, 1914.— Drcvc 8toria d' Italia. Milan, 1917. 

Page (T. N.), Italy and the World War. London, 1921. 

Pingand (A.), L’ltalie do 1810 1846 ; Ilcvolution et Reaction en Italic ; L’ltalie de 1870 
i nos jours. (Vols x. xi. xii. of Ilistoire G6n^rale. Pari.s, 1808-1899. J 

JSascri (Rririco), Atlantc di demografla e gcografla rncdica d Italia, in 78 tavole. Roma, 
1906. 

Rodocanachi (E.), Les Corporations ouvri^res k Rome depuls la Chute de I'Empire 
Remain. 2 vols. Paris, 189G. 

Santoro (M.), L’ltalia nei suoi progres.si economici dal 1860 al 1010. Rome, 1913. 

SensiniiQ.) Le varia/ioni dello stato economico d’ltalia nell’ ultimo Irentennio el 
secolo XI?C. Roma, 1904. 

Stillman (W. J.), The Union of Italy 1815-1805. Cambridge, 1898. —Francesco Crispi. 
London, 1S99. 

Strajforfllo (G.), La Patria. Gcografla dell Italia, cenni storici, costumi, opografia, 
prodotii, etc. Turin, 1013, 

SymondH (J. A.), Sketches and Studies in Italy and Greece. 2d. ed., 3 vols. London, 1898. 

Tittonl (T.), Modern Italy. London, 1922. 

Trevelyan {d . P.), A Short History of the Italian People. London, 1020. 

Underwood {¥ . M.), United Italy. London. 1912. 

Wermirt (G.), Die Insel Sicilien. Berlin, 1005. 

(Helen), Italy and the Italians, London, 1914. (With Antonio Agresti) New 
Italy. Ijondon, 1918. 

Foreign Dependencies (excluding Libia). 

Relazione sulla situaziono politica, cconomica ed amministrativa dollo Colonic itallane. 
Rome, 1918. 

Relazione sulla Colonia Eritrea. 4 vols. Ministero delle Colonie. Rome, 1913. 

Ilelazione sulla Somalia Italiana, Ministero delle Colonie. Rome, 1912, 

Movimento del cominercio della Colonia Eritrea, Movim^ito della navigazione del porto 
di Mas.saua.— Governo della Colonia Eritrea. Rome, 1915. 

Raldacci (M. A.), Le Somaliland Italien, in Bulletin decolonisation Compar6e. Brus* 
sels, January, 1910. 

Cora (G.), Several Special Maps ofA.s.sab, Massowah, AfAr Country, and of the other 
Italian Possessions and adjoining Countries, publi.shed in Turin from 1881 to 1890. 

Ecrrandi (U.), Seoonda spedizione B6ttego : Lugh, Emporio Commerciale suLGIuba. 
Roma, 1003. 

Jonquiere (C. de la), Les Italiensen Erythree, Paris, 1897. 

Martino (G. do), La Somalia italiana nei tie anni del mio governo. Rome, 1012. 

Melli (B.), La Colonia Eritrea. Parma, 1809. — L’Eritrea dalle sue origini a tutto Panno 
1901. Milan, 1902. 

Pellenc (Capt.), Les Italiens en Afrique, 18S0-06. Paris, 1807.« 

Perini (R.), Di qua dal Martd) ^ar^b-inellasc), Firenze, 1905. 

Schoenfeld (E. D.), Erythriia und^er Aegypti.sche SudAn. Berlin, 1904 

VoJonak'h (M), The Island of Ro.se.s and Her Eleven Sisters, or the Dodecanese. 
London, 1922. 

Wolverton (JiOrd), Five Month.s in Somaliland. London, 1894. 

Libia. 

Chronique de Li bye. (1st year, 1022). Tunis, 1922. 

Conto delle spese determinate dalT occupazione della Tripolitan la e della Circnaica 
flno al 31 decembre 1913. Ministero delle Colonie. Rome, 1914. 

Ricercbe e studi agrologici sulla Libia. Mini.stcro dell’ Agricoltura e delle Colonie. Rome, 
1912 and 1913. 

Ordinainenii della Libia (gennajo, 1913— gennajo, 1914). Ministero delle Colonie. 
Rome, 1914. 

Miiiisteri delle Colonie— Ulficio economico— Bollettino di informazioni. Rome, 1915. 

Lybia (Ilandbook^repared by Geographical Section of Naval Intelligence Staff of the 
Admiralty). London, 1920. 

La Missione Franclietti in Tripolitania (II Gebel). Florence and Milan, 1914. 

Barclay (Sir T.), The Tnrko-Italian War and its Problems. London, 1912. '** 

Bdgrave (C. Dalrymple), Soiva. London, 1923. 

Bodrtro (Missione) Itinerari della Cirenaica. Rome, 1920. 

Braun (Ethel), The Nevr Tripoli. London, 1914. 

Ceccherini (Ugo), Bibliograiia della Libia (in continuazione alia “ Bibliogralia della 
Libia" di F. Minutilli). Ministero delle Colonie. Rome, 1915. 
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Si^Hachaichi (Chelkh M. ben O.), Voyage au Pays des Senoussia k travers la 
Tripolitaine, <bc. Paris, 1903. 

Ftrraluno(A.), Cirone Mitica. Turin, 1912. 

Ghidn'i (A ), Tripolitania c Ctrcnaica. Bergamo, 1912. 

Oiatnpiccolo (B,), Le Cobmie Italiane in Africa: Eritrea — Somalia— Libia. Studio 

storico-ucografico. Catania, 1914. 

Irare (T.), Witlj tlie Italians in Tri]>oli. London, 1912. 

Lapworth (C.) and Zimmern (11.), Tripoli and Young Italy. Loudon, 1912. 

Maiiioli (V.), Lci Cironnica. Naples, 1912. 

AJathuiaieiilx (H. M. de), A travers la Tripolitaine. Paris, 1903.— La Tripolitaine 
d'hier et deinain. Paris, 1912. 

McClure (W. K ), Italy in North Africa. London, 1913. 

Medano (Oav. A.), II Vilayet di Tripoli di Barberia nelT anno 1002. (Italian Foreign 
Office Report.) Rome, 1904. 

liicchieri(Q.X La Libia. Milan, 1913. 

Rohlfs (G.), Tripolitania. Milan, 1013. 

SehoetiAeldi^, D.), Aus den Staaten der Barbare.sken. Berlin, 1002. 

Sforza (Conte A. M.), Esploraziono e prigionia in Libya, Milan, 1919. 


JAPAN. 

(Nippon.) 

Reigning: Sovereign. 

c 

The Japanese claim tliat their empire was foiimletl hy the first Emperor 
Jiinmu Terino, 660 n.o., and that the dynasty fonnJed hy him still reigns. 
It was revived in the year 1868 (the first year of the wlien the now 

ruling (dejure) sovereign overthrew, after a .short war, the power of the Shogun 
(the defado sovereign), who had held the ruling power in successive families, 
since the twelfth century ; and in 1871 the feudal system (lloken Seiji) w^as 
entirely suppressed. The Emperor bears title of Tenud ; but the appellation 
by which he is called in relation to external atVairs is ‘ Kotei,’ a word 
of Chinese origin. Only foreigners make use of the poetical title 
‘Mikado.' ^ 

Kmperor of Japan , — YoshihUo (Harunopiia), born at Tokyo, August 31, 
1879 ; succeeded his father, Mutsuhito, July 30, 1912 ; married, May 10, 
1900, to Erincess Sadako, born June 25, 1884, daughter of Prince Kujo. 

Children of the Mikado, — I., Prince Ilirohito, born April 29, 1901 (Crown 
Prince). II., Prince Yasuhito, born June 25, 1902. III., Prince Nobuhito, 
^born January 3, 1905. IV,, Prince Tukaliito, born December 2, 1915. 

Sisters of the Mikado. — I., Princess Masako, born Sept. 30, 1888, married, 
April 27, 1908, to Prince Tsunehisa. II., Princess Fusako, born Jan. 29, 
1890, married, April 29, 1909, to Prince Narihisa. III., Princess Nobuko, 
born August 7, 1891, married 'May 6, 1910, to Prince Yasuhiko. lY., 
Princess Toshiko, born May 11, 1896, married May 18, 1915, to Prince 
Narnhfko. 

By the Imperial House Law of February 11, 18£9, the succession 
to the throne has been definitely fixed upon the male descendants. 
In •Gose of failure of direct descendants, the throne devolves upon the 
nearest Prince and his descendants. The civil list is fixed at 4,500,000 
yen. 

Oit>November 25, 1921, owing to the continued ill-health of the Emperor, 
the Crowm Prince of J apan was constituted Regent, 
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Constitution and Oovenunent. 

By the Constitution of February 11, 1889, the Emperor combines in 
himself the rights of sovereignty, and exercises thewholeof the executive powers 
with the advice and assistance of the Cabinet Ministers, who are responsible 
to him, anil are aj)pointed by himself. There is also a Privy Council, who are 
consulted by the Kmperor on important matters of State. The Emperor can 
declare war, make peace, and conclude treaties. The Emperor exercises the 
legislative power with the consent of the Imperial Diet. It is his 
prerogative to give sanction to laws, to convoke the Imperial Diet, to 
open, close, and prorogue it, and to dissolve tlie House of Re pre.se n tat iyes. 
The Imperial Diet consists of two Houses, a House of Peers and a House 
of Representatives. Every law requires the consent of the Imperial Diet. 
Both Houses may respectively initiate projects of law, can make repre- 
sentations to the Government as to laws or upon any other subject, and 
may present addresses to the Emperor. 

The House of Peers (373 members) is composed of (1) male members of 
the Imperial family of full age, sixteen in number ; (2) princes and marquises 
of the ag^ of 25 and upwards (14 princes and 31 marquises) ; (8) counts, 
viscounts, and barons of the age of 25 and upwards, who have been 
elected by the members of their respective orders, never to exceed one-fifth of 
each order (lUl counts and 20 members, 381 viscounts and 73 members, 410 
barons and 73 members) ; (4) persons above the ago of 30 3 'ears, who have 
been uominated members by the Emperor for meritorious services to the 
State or for erudition (7 viscounts, 14 barons and 97 others); (5) persons who 
shall have been elected in each Fu and Ken from ai?iong and by the 16 male 
inhabitants thereof, above the age of 30 3 ’’ears, [>aying therein the highest 
amount of direct national taxes on land, industry, or trade, and have been 
nominated by the Emperor. The term of iiieuibership under (3) and (6) is 
seven years; under (1), (2), and (4) for life. The number of members under 
(4) and (5) must not exceed the number of other members. 

The members of the House of Representatives number 463, a fixed number 
being returned from each electoral district. The proportion of the number of 
members to the population is one to about 120, 61 0. Voting is by secret single 
ballot. Electors are (1) male Japanese subjects of not lesjr than full 25 years 
of age, (2) permanent and actual residents in the electoral district for not 
less than a year ; and (3) those faying land tax to the amount of not less than 
3 yen in a year for more than one year, or direct taxes other than land tax to 
the amount of not less than 3 yen in a year for more than two years or of 
land tax together with other direct national taxes to the amount of not less 
than 3 yen in a year for more than two years. In general, male Japanese 
subjects of not less than 30 years of age are eligible to the House oft 
Representatives, without any qualification arising from payment of taxes. 
Disqualified for membership are the Imperial Household officials, priests, 
students, teachers of elementary schools, government contractors, mection 
officials. The President and Vice-President of the House of Peers arfe 
nominated by the Emperor from among the members, and President and 
Vice-President of the House of Representatives are nominated by the Emperoi* 
from among three candidates, elected by the House. The Presidents of* both 
Houses receive an annual salary of 7,500 yen; Vice-Presidents, 4,500 yen; 
elected and nominated members of the House of Peers and members of the 
lUmse of Representatives, 3,000 yen, besides travelling expenses. The 
Imperial Diet, which must meet annually, has control over the finances. 

After the elections held in May, 1920, the following parties were refurned 
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to the Diet Soiyfikai (Government Party), 283 ; Kenseikai, 108 ; 
Kokuminto (Popular Party), 26 ; Koshin Club, 25 ; and Independents, 21. 

The Cabinet (formed on June 12, 1922) consists of the following 
members : — 

Prime Minister and Minister of Marine. — Admiral Baron Tomosaburo 
Kato. 

Home Affairs. — Mr. Ren taro Mizuno. 

Foreign Affairs. — Count Yasuya Uchida 
Finance. — Mr. Otobiko Tchiku. 

JVar. — General Ilanzo Yamanashi. 

Minister of Justice. — Mr. Keijiro Okano. 

Education. — Mr. kikiclii Kamada. 

Agriculture and Commerce. — Mr. Ken\a.io Arai. 

Communications. — Yisrount Toshisada Mayeda. 

Railways. — Count Enkichi Ohki. 


Minister of the Imperial Household. — Viscount Shinkcu Makino. 
Chief Secretary of the Cabinet. — Mr. Mitsuo Miyata. 


Local Government. 

For local administration Japan (except Hokkaido or Yezo ; Chosen, 
formerly Korea or Chao-psieu ; Karafuto or Japanese Sakhalin ; and Taiwan 
or Formosa) is divided intf prefectures (‘ Fu ' and ‘ Ken ’). The prefectures 
are subdivided into municipalities (‘Shi’) and counties (‘Gun’); and the 
counties are again subdivided into towns (‘Cho^ a^^d villages (‘Sou’). 
Okinawa Prefecture and some islands have, however, special organisations. 
Municipality, town, and village are the units of local government. These 
administrative divisions foim at the same time local corporations of the same 
names, except Gun, the corporation of which was abolished in 1921. In 
each prefecture there are a governor (‘ Chiji ’), a prefectural assembly (‘ Fu- 
kwai^ or ‘Keu-kwai’), and a prefectural council (‘ Fu-Sanji-kwai ’ or ‘ Ken- 
saniikwai’), of which the governor is president; in each county a sheriff, in 
eacn municipality a mayor, a municipal assen^bly, and a municipal council, 
of which the mayor is the president ; and in each town or village a chief 
magistrate and a towm or village assembly. Prefectural, municipal, town 
and village assemblies give decisions mainly upon financial matters. The 
prefectural council gives decisions upon matters delegated by the prefectural 
assemblies and upon matters of pressing necessity when the assembly is 
tuot in actual session. 

The qualifications of the prefectural electors are (1) citizenship and residence 
in the prefecture ; (2) payment of the direct national tax to the amount of not 
less than 3 yen for one year in the prefecture. Persons eligible for election 
must pay direct national tax to the amount of not less than 10 yen. 
Citizenship is shared by all male Japanese subjects not less than 25 years of age, 
who for two years (1) reside in the municipality, or town, or village ; (2) share 
its burden ; and (3) pay land tax or not less than 2 yen tlirect national tax 
annually in it. The governor and sheriff are appointed by Government ; the 
mayor is that one of three candidates elected by the municipal assembly who 
has obtained the Emperor’s approval ; and chief magistrate of town or village 
is one who has been elected by the town or village assembly and has obtained 
the gdf/ernor’s approval. 
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Hokkaido has a governor and a special organisation. Chosen has a 
Governor-General. The peninsula is administered in 13 Do or provinces, 
these being sub-divided into 329 Tuand Yun or districts. Taiwan (Formosa) 
also has a go vernor* general, who is invested with very extensive powers. The 
island is divided into 5 provinces (Shu), each of which has a governor. 
Karafuto is divided into 5 local divisions (Cho). 

4rea and Population. 

The Empire consists of the five principal islands of Ilonshiu (mainland), 
Kiushiu, Shikoku, Hokkaido (Yozo), and Taiwan (Formosa) ; besides the 
Chishiina (Kuriles), Sado, Oki, Awaji, Iki, Tsushima, Riukiu (Luchu 
Islands), Ogasawarajima (Bonin Islands), Hokoto ( Pescadores) islands, the 
peninsula Chosen (Korea), and the southern half of the island of Karafuto 
(Sakhalin). Total area is shown as follows : — 


Principal IslaTulu 

Number 

of 

Adjacent 

Small 

Islands 

Princij al 
Islands 

Area in sqi 

Adjacent 

Small 

Islands 

lare miles 

Total 

Per cent. 

Mainland .... 

ir>r 

St),953 

473 

87,426 

33*20 

Shikoku .... 

74 

6,007 

176 

7,083 

2*70 

Kiusliiil .... 

150 

13,870 

1,833 

15,703 

5*98 

Hokkaido (excluding the 






Chisliiina) 

13 

30,340 

1G2 

30,502 

11*61 

Chishiiiiaor Kurile Islair^s 






(31 islands) . 

— 

6,068 

A 

6,068 

2*31 

Sado 

— 

337 

__ 

337 

0*13 

Oki 

1 

130 

1 

131 

0 05 

.\waji .... 

1 

210 

i 1 

220 

0*08 

Iki 

1 i 

1 51 

1 1 

52 

0*02 

Tsushima . 

5 j 

263 

' 3 

266 

0*10 

Riukiu (55 islands) . 

— 

041 

— 

041 

0^*36 

Ogasawaruiiima or Bonin 






Islands (20 islands) 

— 

27 

— 

27 

001 

Total 

412 i 

i 146,106 

2,650 

148,756 

56*64 

Chosen (Korea). 

Taiwan (Fonuosa) . 
Hokoto (Pescadores) 
Karafuto (Japanese Sak- 
halin) .... 

Grand Total 

12 • 

1.3,011 

25 

n 

• 

33 

22 

1 ■" 

84,738 

13,944 

47 

1.3,253 

32*60 

5*31 

0-02 

5*34 

431 

160,042 

2,705 

260,738 

100-00 


Administratively there exists a division into 47 prefectures. There is also 
a division into 636 rural districts, 81 citic.s, 1,352 towns, and 10,804 
villages (1919). 

Taiwan (Formosa) and Hokoto (the Pescadores) were ceded by China 
in accordance with the treaty of Shimonoseki in 1895, and Japanese 
Karafuto was ceded by Russia by the Treaty of Portsmouth, N.H., in 1906. 
By the same Treaty of Peace the Ru-ssian Government ceded to Japan 
the lease of Port Arthur, Ta-lien, and adjacent territory and waters^ and 
also the railway between Chan-Chun and Port Arthur, and the coal mines 
worked in connection therewith. In March, 1915, the Chinese GovernnYent 
agreed to extend the lease of tlie territory on Liaotung Peninsula, including 
Port Arthur and Dalny, to 99 years. The Chino- Japanese Treaty of December 
22, 1906, pi-ovided for the interests of China and Japan with resplfct to 
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Manchuria. By a treaty between Japan and Korea on Aug. 23, 1910, the 
Korean Territory was annexed to the Kni{)ire of Jajjan. 

By an agreement signed May 25, 1915, Japan obtained from China 
exclusive mining rights in Eastern Mongolia, and the right to settle in the 
province, and in Shantung the transference of all mining and railway 
privileges hitlierto enjoyed by the Germans ; also the extension of the lease 
of Poit Arthur to 99 years, and a joint control over certain industrial 
works in wliicli they have a large financial interest, besides other 
privileges. (For full details, see Introduction to The Siatesman’s 
Year-Book for 1910.) 

The [)opulation of Japan on December 31 of the years shown : — 


Year 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Annual 

Increase 

191.3 

2r>,9t)4,586 

20, .398, 094 

53,302,082 

per 1,000 

15-99 

191() 

28,11S.9S1 

1 27,518,462 

55,637.443 

12-70 

1917 

28,472,320 

27,803,06.3 

56,335,983 

12-79 

191 S 

28,025.017 

28,042.094 

56,667,711 

12-79 

1920 1 

28,044,341 

27,918,712 

55,96.3,053 

• — 


* Goiisiis. 


The estimated population of tlic Mainland on October 1, 1922, w^as 
56,745,400. 

In 1920 (Census) the [)opulation of Chosen was 17,264,119 ; of Taiwan, 
3,654,398 ; of Karafuto, 105,899. Total, 76,987,469. 

Up to October 1, 192(> 581,421 Japanese emigrated, and of these 114,841 
men ami 87,519 women were living in the United States (including Hawaii) ; 
139,888 men and 85,899 women in China ; 4,998 men and 276 women in 
Australia ; 19,885 men and 14,373 women in Brazil ; and 2,724 men and 
201 women in Europe. On October 31, 1920, the number of foreigners in 
Japan (exclusive of Formosa) W'as 35,380, of whom 22,240 were Chinese, 
3,791 FlnglLsh, 3,786 American, 626 German, 664 French, 285 Portuguese, 
283 Dutch, 1,701 Russian. 

Movement of population for five years : — 


Year 

i Marriages 

! 

Births 

Deaths 

Istill-i.irUis 

Divorces 

Excess of Births 

1917 i 

447,970 

1,812,413 

1,701,992 

1,199,669 

i 140,328 

55,812 

612,744 

1918 ! 

500,580 

1,493,16-2 

; 142,507 

56.474 

298,880 

1919 

480,136 

1,778,685 

1,281,965 

' 132,939 

50,812 

496,720 

1920 

549,279 

j 2,061,981 

1,444,193 

— 

— 

617,788 

1921 

52-2,497 

2,031,179 

1,306,624 


— 

724,655 


III 1920 the figures represented per 1,000 of the population, 9*8 for 
marriage, 36*8 for births, and 26*8 deaths. 

The following is a list of large towns an<l cities on October 1, 1920 (census 
figures) : — 


Tokyo . 
Osaka . 
K6be . 
Kyoto . 
Nagova . 
Yokonama 


2,173,201 

1,252,983 

608,644 

591,323 

429,997 

422,938 


Ncagaaaki 

Hiroshima 

Hakodate 

Kurd 

Kanazaw'a 
Sendai . 


176,534 

180,510 

144,749 

130,362 

129,265 

118,984 


Otam . 

Kagoshima 

Sapi»oro 

Yahata 

Fukuoka 

Okayama 


108,113 

103,180 

102,580 

100,235 

95,381 

94,586 
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Niigata 

92,130 j Toyama 

61,812 

j Oita 

43,160 

Yokosuka 

89,879 Asahigawa . 

61,319 

j Voiiezawa 

43,007 

Sa.sebo . 

87,022 Fukui . 

56,639 

Morioka 

42,4C3 

Sakai . 

84,999 Kofu . 

56,207 

Nagaoka 

41,627 

Wakayama 

83,500 Muroran 

56,082 

N ara 

40,301 

Shizuoka 

74,093 Naha . 

53,882 

Mito 

39,363 

Shimonoseki ‘ 

72, ‘>00 Matsuyama . 

51,250 

Hji-Yaniada . 

39,270 

Moji 

72,111 Matsumoto . 

49,999 

Hachi-oji 

38,956 

Kumamoto 

70,388 Wakamatsu . 

49.336 

Okazaki 

38,527 

Tokushima . 

68,457 Kochi . 

49,329 

Wakamatsu . 

37,549 

ToyoJiashi 

65,163 Aomori. 

48,941 

Nagano 

37,308 

Hannmatsu . 

64,749 Yamagata 

48,399 

Tiikasaki 

36,792 

Onnula . 

64,317 Tsu 

47,741 

Tiikaoka 

36.648 

Utsunomiya . 

63,771 Takamatsu . 

46,550 

Akita . 

36,281 

Gifu 

62,713 Himeji . 

45,750 

Saga . 

33,628 

Maehashi 

62,325 Kurume 

43,620 j 

Otsii 

31,453 


A Shimonoseki was formerly called Akainagascki. 


Religion (excluding Formosa). 

There is absuluLe religious freedom. The chief forms of religion are — (1) 
ShintoisiM, with 13 sects; (2) lUuldhisni, with 12 sects (56 (leiionrinations). 
There is no State religion, and no State suj)p()rt. In 1919 Shinto shrines 
iinijihered 49,459 (besides 66,738 minor shrines), and tlic jniests, 14,698. 
Buddhist tein})les, 71,626 (besides 36,086 minor temples) ; liigh jiricsts and 
priestesses, .52,894. There were, bc.sidcs, 2,595 litttnsed preachers and 1,482 
ehnrelies and preaching statioms of the Homan Catholic, Greek, Catholic, and 
Protestant (-hurches. Since 1891 the Roman Catholics have had an episco- 
pate of one arclibisliop ami three, suliragan bisho[>s. There are shrines 
dedicated to the eminent ancestors ot the Imperial House, and to meritorious 
subjects ; these are independent of any religious sect, and some of tbeih are 
supported by State or local authorities. 

Instruction. 

Elementary education i.s c#in]mlsory. The following are the educational 
statistics for 1919 -20 : — • 




! 

Stud 

cuts and P 

-U'ihs 

institutes 

Number 

i Teaching Staff 

Male 

Female 

'I’utal 

Kindergarten . 

707 

1 1,090 

1 178,450 

32,092 

26,836 

5‘^,928 

Elemeiitai 7 schools . 

•25,644 

4,425,743 

3,927,249 

8,.352,992 

Middle 

345 

1 7,219 



166,616 

Girls’ High ,, 

462 

5,795 


131,711 

131,711 

Normal ,, 

Sciiools for tlie Blind and 

97 

1,958 

18,580 1 

9,082 j 

27,062 

for D^af Mutes 

74 

490 

2,5M ' 

1,139 ' 

1 3,720 

High schools . . • . 

1 *‘2 

456 

— 

— 

i .7,497 

CJniverHitiea 

1 5 

1,047 

— 


! 9,478 

Technical schools . 
Special schools 

13,971 

9,816 

859,663 

170,875 

1 1,01^538 

1 

<Law, Pharmacy, Music) 

73 

2,CU0 , 

40,565 

2,303 

42,868 


Japan has 5 Imperial universities, and 21 other institution# have 

4 A 
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been admitted to university rank, making 26 in all. Particulars of the 
Imperial universities are given as follows 


University 

Location ! 

1 

Established 

j 1919 

-20 

Teachers I 

i ! 

Students 

Tokyo Imperial University 

Tokyo . . 

1877 

i 417 

5,233 

Kyoto Im{>enal Uni'>*r.sity 

Kyoto . 

18'J7 

191 

2,052 

TohoUu I iiperial Uiversity 

Sendai . 

1907 

1 197 

1,7S1 

Kyusiiu IiiH erial University . . ! 

! Kiikuoka 

J910 

90 

H30 

Hokkaidu Imperial Uiiiver.*.ity . . j 

I Hokkaido . 

i 

1918 

1 

07 j 

oil 


The remaining 21 institutions liad 1,432 teachers and 30,057 students. 

In 1919-20 there were 1,511 libraries in Japan, with 5,022,767 volumes 
(4,763,512 Japanese and Oliinese, and 259,255 European). In 1919, 34,493 
books of various kinds, and 3,423 periodicals, monthly, weekly, and daily, 
were published. 

In Formosa there is a special educational system. 


Justice and Crime. 

A system of justice foui.ded on modern jurisprudence has been established. 
Judges are irremovable, except by way of criminal or (iisci[)Iinary punishment. 
There are four classes of courts in Japan (exclusive of Formosa) ; namely, sub- 
district courts, district courts, courts of appeal, and court of cassation. In 
the court of cassation seven judges })re.side ; in the courts of appeal eight 
judges ; in the district courts three judges ; in each case one of them being 
the cliief judge.. In the siihdistrict courts a single judge presides. A court 
which deals with disputes respecting administrative affairs is under the direct 
supervision of the Emperor. 

A few judges of Idgli rank are directly appointed by the Emperor, and 
some are appointed by him on nomination by the Minister of Justice. The 
following are the criminal statistics for five years : — In 1916, 102,691 criminals 
were condemned; in 1917, 106,747 ; in 1918, 115,753; in 1919, 112,681; 
and in 1920, 92,876. 

In 1920 there were 52 prisons, 1,224 detached prisons and houses of 
correction. Number of prisoners of all kinds, convicted and accused, and 
those in houses of correction at the close of 1920 : — Men, 49,420 ; women, 
1,735 ; total, 51,155. 

For the trial of cases connected with the military and naval services there 
are courts-martial. 


Pauperism. 

In 1899 new legislation settled that the minimum amount of prefectural 
fun^is for the relief of .sufferers from extreme calamity .shall be 500,000 yen ; 
that funds below that limit are to be made up by the Treasury ; and that when 
the amount of relief exceeds 5 })er cent, of the funds at the beginning of the 
fiscal^year, one-third of the amount thus granted is to be supplied from the 
Treasury. 
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The relief statistics for 3 years show expenditure as follows (in yen, 
exclusive of Formosa) : — 


Tear 

Shelter 

Food 

Clothing 


Providing 

wiJh 

work 

1 Total 

(including 
iniiseellaneous) 

1917- 18 i 

1918- 19 
1019-20 

18,963 

14,317 

4,719 

1 319,835 
! 245.843 
119,42 ) 

10.895 

8,287 

17,376 

2,898 : 100..349 1 

2,310 1 53.878 

224 61,412 

43,770 

52 622 ! 

20,107 

498,618 

1 380,707 

1 229,613 


In 1919 the Central Government relieved 6,619 persons to the amount of 
12,155 yen (excluding Formosa). At the end of 191!), 1,392 foundlings 
(excluding Formosa) were being maintained, and the expense in that year 
was 84,683 yen. There arc, besides, several workhouses established by 
local corporations and nrivato persons. Tho number of hospitals in 1919 was 
1,279 (7 state, 83 public and 1,189 private). 

Finance. 

I, Impkiual. 

Revenue and expenditure, ordinary and extraordinary (excluding Formosa) 
(the yen = about ) : — 

— 19lL)-20 1920.21 J 1921-221 192'J-2H > 1923-24 1 

- . - - - ^ 

Yen Yen Yen Yen Yen 

Uevenue . . . 1 ,808,o23,204 l,390,283,3o;i 1,984.750,18.5 1,482,420,000 1,350.000,000 
Expenditure . . 1,172,320,305 1,30(5,283,303 1,584,224,700 1,482, 120, dOO 1,350,000,000 


1 Estimates. • 

Summary of the budget estimates for the year ending March 31, 1923. 


Revenue 1922-23 

Yen j 

• 

j Expenditure 1942-23 

Yen 

Ordinary: — 

• 

I . 

'Ordinary : — 


Land tax .... 

74,144.044 

i Civil List .... 

4,500,000 

Income tax 

203,578,-537 

1 Foreign Affairs. 

VJ,74T/X)n 

Business tax 

60,838,205 

Home Affairs . 

42,718,000 

Liquor tax 

ISx, 8.38, 873 ! 

Finance .... 

229,856,000 

Sugar excise 

43,089,902 

Army .... 

196,990,000 

Tax on Textile fabrics 

42,614,144 

Navy .... 

135,170,000 

Customs duties . 

71,744,424 

Justice .... 

28,625,000 



Instruction 

37,957,000 

Total Taxesi . 

73 1, 207, 616 

Agriculture and Com- 

Stamps .... 

83,058,123 

merce .... 

: 27,742,000 

Public Undertakings and 
State Property 

1 

348,448,612 ' 

Communications 

, 218,458,000 

Total ordinary (including 




other receipts) .• 

1,245.457,634 [ 

Total ordinary . 

941,763,000 

Extraordinary Revenue . 

2.36,902,327 

Kxti'aordinary expenditure 

540,657^00 

i 

Total Revenue , 

[ 1,482,419,901 

1 (148,241,996i.) 

Total expenditure . 

1,482,420,000 

(148,242,000^.) 


1 Including all items. 


4 A 
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Public debt, April 30, 1922: — luternal loans (4 and 5 per cent.), 

2.234.000. 000 yen ; foreign loans (4 to 5 per cent.), 1,359,000,000 yen ; total, 

3.503.000. 000 yen. 


II. Local. 

The rev^enue of the Prelectures for tlie year 1921-1922 was 285,424,312 
yen, and expenditure 285,677,882 yen. Of the revenue 195,026,076 yen was 
from rates. The revenue of the cities in 1920-21 was 266,061,771 yen 
(67,662,875 you from rates), and the expenditure was 249,374,539 yen. The 
revenue of the towns and villages in 1920-21 was 322^43,48 1 yen (237,662,657 
yen from rates), and the expenditure was 322,049,985 yen. The total local 
debt at the end of October 1921 was 475,816,826 yen (436,409,008 yen at end 
of 1920). 


Defence. 

I. Army. 

Service in the army (or navy) is universal and compulsory. Liability 
coinincnces at the age of 17 and extends to the age of 40, hut actual service 
begins at 20. All those physically capable of bearing arms are divided into 
two classes, the ‘tit,’ ami the ‘ absolutely lit.’ The numbers necessary for 
the first line (or active army), called Gen-eki, are taken solely from the 
‘absolutely lit.’ Service in the ranks is for 2 years in all arms; then 
for 5 (or 4) years and 4 months in the reserve \ Yohi). One year volunteers 
are admitted. Reservists are called out twice for training during their 
reserve service, for 60 days on each occasion. Having completed 7 years 
and 4 months in the first line, including its re.serv<^, the men are transferred 
to the second line, called Kobi. Service in the Kohi is for 10 years, with two 
trainings of 60 days each in the whole period. At the eml of their Kobi 
service the men are i'n the 38th year of the • age, ;i.nd they are passed into 
the Kokumin, wliich is the territorial or lioihe defence army. In this they 
servo for 2 years and 8 months, to complete' their total service of 20 years. 

The reserve for making good the waste of war, or mpplementary reserve, 
is called Hojh. It is composed of the balance of the ‘absolutely fit ’ recruits 
not required for the first line, and of as many of those classed as “fit” as 
may be required to make up a certain fixed number. They all serve in the 
Hoju for 7 years and 4 months, during which they have a first training of 90 
days, and two subsoipient trainings of 60 days each. After completion of 
this period of their service they are passed to tlie Kobi, in which they serve 
for ten years, like the men w^ho have passed through the first line. Like 
them also they are finally passed to the Kokumin for 2 years and 8 months 
to complete their army .service. * 

The Kokumin is dividetl into two ‘bans.’ The first ban comprises all 
the men who have passed, as shown above, throng] i tile firat line and land- 
w^u’, or through the supplementary leserve and landwehr, and who there- 
fore have only 2 years and 8 mouths to spend in the Kokumin. The second 
ban is the levy ai vioase of all those capable of bearing arms. It includes (1) 
tho^ who though ‘ fit ’ are not required for the Hoju ; (2) those who for 
various reasons have been exempted from military service ; and (3 the 
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young men between 17 and 20 years of age who have not been called ii]). 
None of these classes receive any military training, but they can bediavn 
on in case of national emergency. 

The partially trained men who have been passed into the Kbbi from the 
Hoju are. not included in the fighting units of the Second Line. They supply 
the largo number of men rerpiired for the transport sei vico on mobilisation, 
an<l for the expansion of other departmental corps. 

The field army of Japan consists of 21 divisions, including the guard, 
4 independent cavalry brigades, 2 independent regiments of mountain guns, 
and 8 regimeiits of lieavy field artillery. 

Two infiintry regiments form a brigade, and two brigades (12 battalions) 
a division. The divisional artillery consists of a regiment of field artillery (fi 
]»atteries of 4 gun.s). A regiment of eavalry of 2 squadrons, and a battalion 
of engineers, complete (lie division. Four infantry, and 4 artillery, ammuni- 
tion columns, 0 field liostutals, 4 supplv columns, and 1 remount depot 
acconqiany each division in the field. The war strength of a divi.sion is 
reckoned at 18,700 offieerH and men, 4,800 horses, 36 guns, and 1,674 
vehicles. 

The strength of an iiuh'pendent hrigado of cavalry is 2 regiments, each of 
4 sqnadroTis and a battery of 8 macliine guns; total about 1,650 men and 
1,680 lioises. Tlic strength of an in(le])en(lcnt artillery brigade of 12 
batteries is aluaut 2,500 men and 1,000 luoses. Divisions are grouped 
directly into armies, 3 to 5 divisions forming an army of from *SO,000 to 130,000 
men. The war strength of the army on molnlizatinn may be taken at about 
700,000 combatants, including Krdu troops deiaiTed for the line.s of com- 
munication. 

The active army consists at ]>re.sent of 86 regiments and 6 irjde])endent 
battalions (264 battalions in all) of infantry, 29 regdmrnls of cavalry (58 
S([nadrons), 1 battalion of cavalry artillery, 19 reginients (each of 24 guns) 
of field artillery, 4 regiments and 2 independent companies (if mountain 
artillery, 8 regiments of heavy field artillery, 3 regimen ts and 8 independent 
battalions of heavy artillery, 21 battalions of engineers, 2 regiments of 
tedegraph corps, 6 aero battalions, 1 balloon cor[>s, 1 automobile coips, and 
19 battalions of transport corjfs. 

The Kohi (tomprises 228 baTtalions, 57 squadrons, 114 field batteiies, 
12 battalions of garrison artillery, and 19 battalions of engineers, and would 
on mobili.sation form inde]>endent divisions. 

The Japanese Islands are divided into military districts, coiTesponding 
to the divisions of tlie army, and the district is the unit of administra- 
tion as well as of territorial command. Each division is supplied with 
recruits from its o\Yn district, except the Guards, whose infantry recruits 
are selected from the whole country ; the other arms of the Guard division 
are recruited from tlie large district of the 1st division. Abroad there are 
the separate units of Formosa, also some 25.000 to 30,000 men in Korea 
and Manchuria, and 4,500 in China. 

During 1922 a* reduction of the Japanese army was begun, and* the 
establishment was reduced by 400 officers and 56,000 men. ^ 

The Em[)eror is the head and supreme commander of the army, and also of 
the navy. He nominates the War Minister (always a general officer of higli 
rank), tlie Chief of the General Staff, the Director of Military School% and 
the Members of the Military Council. 
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The arm of the Japanese infantry is the improved rifle ; calibre, 
6 ’5 inm. ( *256"), a Mauser with an altered chamber. The cavalry are armed 
witli a carbine of similar construction. The field gun is a q.-f. shielded 
Jviupp of 7*5 cm. calibre, which fires a shrapnel of 14*3 lb. The mountain 
artillery has a gun of the same calibre firing a lighter sliell. There are a 
certain nuinl'cr of field howitzer batteries, armed with 4*6" and 5*9" 
howitzers, firing shells of about 44 lb. and 80 lb. respectively. A 4" gun 
for lieavy field batteries is being introduced. 

The peace strength of the Japanese army amounts to about 250,000 of all 
ranks. 

Tlie military budget for 1922 23 amounted to 332,000,000 yen. 


II, Navy. 

The direction of the Navy is in the charge of the Minister of Marine. 
The departments are those of the chief of the staff, with Operations, Mobiliza- 
tion, and Intelligence Vu'anc, lies ; the Administrative division; the Depart- 
ments of Naval Construction and Material, Naval Diiginccring and Naval 
AVorks. 

The coast of Japan is divided into five maritime districts having their 
headquarters at Yokosuka, Kure, Sasebo, Maizuru, and Chinkai. The two 
last named have now bc'cn reduced to the position of second-class bases. 

The Ja})ineso Fleet is alfected by tlie AVashington Agreement, but Japan 
remains the third great naval power of the worhl. Her replacement tonnage 
has been fixed by the Treaty at 315,000 tons in capital ships, which is 
markedly superior to the strength allowed to France and Italy. At 
Washington Japan insisted on completing the post-Jutland battleship 
sister of the NagatOy which action afibeted the distribution under 
the agreement, enabling the United States to complete the Colorado and 
West Virginia^ and Great Britain to build two additional ships The 
obsolete vessels have been removed from the Japanese fleet ; there will bo no 
scrapping until 1931. It was being expanded in pursuance of the pro- 
gramme of 1916-17, supplemented by a new programme which was sanctioned 
in 1920, but had not been put in hand. The plan was to provide a strength 
of 8 battleships and 8 battle-cruisers, not any one of which should be of 
greater age than 8 yeais, but of these vessels only the battleships Nagaio 
and Muim were to he completed, the rest being cancelled. The 1920 
programme includ«'d 12 light cruisers in addition to 8 of the 1916 programme, 
and destroyers and submarines, all to be completed by 1927-28. Of these 
programmes, 16 cruisers of the Kama class, 5,570 tons, have been completed 
or arc in hand. It is anticipated that in 1923 or 1924 Japan will possess 
44 first-class destroyers, 50 second-class destrovers, and about 46 of a 
smaller class. Full information regarding the submarines is not accessible, 
but the Japan Year Bcok says there will he 80 of th^ first-class by 1927, and 
about 30 of these are now in baud, with a gross displacement of 22,165 tons. 

The principal state dockyards are at Kure and Yokusuka, wliore capital 
ships have been built, and there is a dockyard also at S,aseho, where lighter 
vessels are constructed. The Kawasaki private shipbuilding yard at Kobe 
and- the Mitsubishi establishment at Nagasaki received new plant, and there 
are lesser building yards at Maiznrn. Uraga and elsewhere, as w^ell as the 
government armour and armament factory at Kure. Japan has made 
herself practically independent of Europe for the building and arming and 
equipment of her warships. 
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A statement of the Japanese fleet follows, but there may be some doubt 
as to the actual number of destroyers and submarines to be completed 
in 1923 


i 


Completed at end 

of 

i 

i 

1921 

1922 : 

1923 

Dreadnoughta 

11 

10 

10 

Pre-Dreadnonghts ..... 

8 

— 

— 

Armouied Crui.sers .... 

12 


3 

Light Cruisers 

11 

12 

15 

Torpedo Gunboats, etc 

4 

4 

4 

Destro 5 'er 8 (tiielnding about GO modern, 102't) . 
Torpedo Boats 

i>:> 

98 

125 

20 

12 

10 

Huhniarines 

27 

85 

45 


The following table includes all the battleships and battle-cruisers which 
are to be retained, and the armoured cruisers and ])rint‘ipal protected 
cruisers. The AH, Mlkana^ Safsumay Sd/su, Kaslnmciy Katoriy IlizeUy and 
other older vessels have been removed from the lists (or are classed as coast- 
defeiiee vessels), as well as some of the armoured (u nisers and older destroyers, 
torpedo boats and submarines. 



Name 


Armour 

• 

o 

1 ; 1 

Main Armament 

ti 

^ 1 o 



1 1 ^ 








Dreadnoughts 




Tons incliesi inches 



Knots 

1934 

Kongo* . 





1936 

Kirishima* 

• ' 






^7,500 - 10 i 10 

8 14 in. ; IG 

0 in. 

1 S 64,000 1 27 

1935 

Ilaruna* 

I : 




1935 

IIl Yei " . 

y ! 




1037 

Fuso 

i ' - 



1 



-30,600 12 i 12 ' 

12 14in. ; 10 

Gin. 

6 40,000 22^ 

1038 

YainasliiiO . ^ 

i ; 1 : 




1980 

IsC . . 1 

1 i 






>30,600 : 12 12 

12 14in. ; 20 

5'5in. . 

6 40,000 23- 

1940 

Hynga . . ! 

/ 

1 




1941 

Nagato . 

1 

1 1 1 





• 


8 ICin. 20 

5 '5 in. 

8 46,001 23'0 

1942 

Mutsn 

1 1 1 



1 


* Battle-cruisers. 


The battleships Kaga (launched November 17, 1921) and TosUy and the 
battle-cruisers Akagi, Amagiy Atago and TakaOy all oi which were in^hand, 
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will not bo completed, but the two battle-cruisers first named are expected to 
join the fleet converted into aircraft carriers. 


; 


Armour I ^ ! t.. 


i 

o 

o 

e 

...i 

do 

■s 

ted 

owe 



' 

fl 1 t X Q_j 

\ ^ Main Armamont '-^'2 

1 " 

: 1 

s " 

s \ ^ . 2 S i 




5 ■ o 1 : 1 ® 

1 


1 00;) 


|i Ik(^i)ia 

!» Knrama . 
11 llmki 


1005 

Tone 


( Chikuma 1 

1010 

\ Hirado 


lYaba-i ) 

loid 

Tntsi.ta . 

1010 

Tenryu . 

1010 

Kiso 

1019 

Kit.-ikaiiii 

1918 1 

Kuiiia 

1920 i 

Nagara . 

1920 1 

Isnd/u 

1920 

Natori 

1010 ! 

Oh-i 

1918 

Tama 

1920 

•'Yura 

1020 

Kimi 


! 


Arwoured Cruiserfi (/o Itr tuTappcd). 

Tons inch) s inches Knots 


13,7-50 

i 

7 4 I2in.;126in.;]24'7in.’| 

J 

22,500 

[ N.r.OO 

7 ' 

7 '4 12in.;8 8in.; 14 4-7in.!| 

I 

1 24. 000 


JAtjht Cruisers. 



4,100 

— 

— 1 2 Oil).; 10 4'7iii. 


1.5,000 

4,0.50 

' - 

Gill. 1 


22,500 

j- 3,500 

; 

i “ 

\ 4 t5'5iii. 

0 


- 5,. 570 

! — 

1 i 

1 — 1 7 .5’5in. ; 2 1 2[)r. A. A.i 

8 



/ 


The Nttka^ Alnikama^ Jintm and Yubari^ light cruisers 

of tlie 5,700 ton clas,^, are in earlier stages of construction. There arc the 
older liglit cruisers Ymlo, Sumn, Akashi, and,- and several torpedo 
and river gunboats. 'J'he seaplane carrier ilosho hns l)oen corn|'leted, and 
another is l)oing built. A large air service is attached to the Navy. Costal 
motor-boats, each carrying 2 18in. tor])e<loes, have been built. 

The new programme includes 4 light cruisers of 10,000 tons, 4 of 7,000 
tons, 24 destroyers and about 28 submarines, 

, Tlic budget estimat e fur 1921-22 for the cost of tlie Navy was approximately 
£51,076,000. 

Production and Industry (exclusive of Formosa). 

About three-fifths of the arable land is cultivated by peasant proprietors 
and the remaining portion of it by tenants. According to ffie official report of 
Janufltry 1, 1921, taxed land owned by private persons and local corporations 
wasjn ch5 (1 cho = 2‘4507 acres) 15,422,879: of which under rice, 
2,929,889; other cereals, 2,551,068; forests, 8,090,433; plains, 1,359,003; 
pasturages, 62,075. 

forest area in 1918 was 18,628,280 cho, of which 7,228,027 belonged 
to the State, and 1,292,348 to the Imperial household. 
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The following are some agricultural statistics for three years : — 




Acreage 


Produce (quarters) 

Crop 

191S 

1919 

1920 

191S 

1919 

1020 

Rice . 

7,.')7s,S04 

7,e0fi,20a 

7,0ri8,9.S4 

38,913,4.33 

87,707,271 

30,178,283 

Wheat. 

1,380,448 i 

I,:i43,84‘2 

!, 200.007 

3,087,512 

, 3,043,725 

3,030,728 

Rarlev . 

],208.f)07 ! 

, 1,308,<»83 

1 .320,200 

188,380 

i 0,807 740 

5,139,712 

Rye . 

i,r)(;‘2,ieo I 

\,5 3,r>8(‘. 

l,050,r>7l 

4,822.000 

' 4,721 830 

} 5,144,195 

Tobacco 1 . 

()5,:]07 

r»!>,s7r, 

75,0,:. 3 

8.43,8.05 

701,137 

! 1,040,884 

Toai . . . ; 

121, era 

iiu.c.r*,") 

117,057 

704,2.34 

i 707,753 

' 712,278 


1 I’ro'liK'.e in cwts. 


Tho wheat crop in 1921 amounted to 3,564,41 8 quarters ; barley, 5,758,398 
quarters: rye, 4,518,984 ‘[uarters ; and rice, 33,750,000 qnai t(‘rs. 

in 1919 the number of cal tie was 1,314,865 ; horses, 1,179,682 ; sheeji, 
5,098 ; goats, 125,089 ; swine, 470,08*2 

The minei'al and metal ])i‘oduets for 1920 with their values were : — 


Minerals. &« . | Quantity i Value ij Minerals, (te. Quantity i Value 




Yen I 

■ ^ 1 

i Yen 

CoM ( iiioinni(‘') 

2, 060, .5.37 

10,3.52,7011 

Coal (iindaic tons) . 

2u, 215, 384 418,073,751 

shlve" ,, 

. i 40 577,090 

9,80.5,435, 

Sulpliur, refill (‘(1 : 
(iiKd.ric tons) . ' 

Cop])ei (hill ~) . 

. 113 1»87,.381 

4 7,. 57 7, 4 Of'! 

40,000' 1,876,055 

Lead . , 

. ' 4 5,357 

1,384,172 

Snlplmr, ore (niel- 


Pip; iron (kwan3) 

45,450,700 

19,882,076^ 

ric tons) 

27,6901 284, .585 

Htoel 

SJ, 520,400: 

Os, 00.3, 370, 

retrolciuii (koku 4) i 

1,9 0,172; 36,350,355 

Iron pyrites ,, 

30,008, 206j 

2,i!).S,49S; 

Total value (includ- , 

iiif; otliiTs) • , ! 

i 

— '632,. 3.50,7 05 

1 120nioiMni0 = 1 lb. avoirdupois. 

3 kvvaii 

=: 8-28 lbs. 

kin = 

1-323 Ih. av. 


4 kohu 

— .30-7 gall. 


In 1919 the number of mining workers was as foMows : — in collieries, 
348,240 ; in metal mines, 100,800 ; various, 16,118 ; total, 4 65,158. • 

In 1920, 5,719,988 cocoon egg-cards were liatehcd. and tho total number 
of co(>oon.s obtained was 6,333,152 koku ; (1 koku — 4 9 bushels). 

The industrial ceusna on December 31, 1919, showed that there were 
23,831 factoj-ies (em])loying more than 10 hands). Niiuiber of employees, 
1,390,942 (61 9,976 males and 7^0,966 fcnniles). 

Principal nianufacuires in 1949 were wo\n n goods, 2,000,743,498 yen 
(cotton, 1,038,831,737 yen ; silk, 673,937,366 yen ; woollen g-)od.s, 131,296,686 
yen); Japanese paper worth 79,574,079 yen; Knroftean paper, 112,714,137 
yen ; matches, 45,952,876 yen ; earthenware, 64,659,835 yen ; lacquered 
ware, 24,150,237 yen ; matting, 31,611,893 yen ; leatlier, 28,499,383 yen ; 
oil, 61,839,209 yen ; knittings, 94,189,713 yen. 

In April 1922 there were 60 cotton spinning companies operating in 
Japan, with 3,934,839 working spindles and employing 40,531 men and 
125,722 women. 

In 1920 the raw marine products amounte<l to the value of 270,294,228 
yen ; the manufaetnred products to the value of 1 49,521,51 0 y*‘n. 


• Commerce.* 


— 

i 1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

Imports 

Exports 

’ £ 

: 166,814,383 
; 196,210,060 

£ 

; 217,34.5,988 

1 209,887,261 

£ 

2.33,617,478 

194,830,461 

£ 

161.415.483 1 
125,2vS3,771 1 

£ 

189.031,400 

163,744,700 


1 Bxclnflinj? bnllion and specie. 
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Commerce by countries : — 




Imports from 

Exports to 

Countries 


... ^ - 

- - 






1920 

1921 

1920 

1921 



Yen 

You 

Yen 

Yen 

Australia 


62,459,492 

36,398,289 

.58,115,218 

3,713,476 

Belgium 


' 3,964.876 

8,110 595 

4,311,226 

601,047 

Egypt . 


13 262,899 

12,219.908 

30.f 49,569 

4,922,119 

British America . 


5,051,478 

8,946,591 

21,669,786 

13,415,987 

British India 


894,930,201 

210,365,194 

192,249,085 

84,503,635 

Straits Settlements 


17,137,422 

23.885,429 

35,749,503 

21,730,940 

China . 


218,000,911 

191,678,314 

410,270,499 

287,227,081 

France 


14,481,820 

11,691,319 

71,652,639 

.35,166,001 

French Indo-Clinia 


20,618,843 

19,068,862 

3,444.858 

1,023,423 

Germany 


11,974,6SG 

47,71.8,086 

1,064.632 

2,216,871 

Groat Britain 


235,352.505 

184,306.793 

97,797,24C) 

.32,772,308 

Dutch Indies 


68,628,794 

70,427,080 

107,225,428 

54,21^504 

Holland 


6,2sl,.304 

3,446,142 

7,000,318 

020,076 

Hawaii 


263,024 

131,742 

13,254,205 

7,450,292 

Hongkong . 


2,231.586 . 

1,017,171 

74,066.243 

59,804,0.6 

Italy . 


2,110,981 

1,762,779 

6,376,564 

2,317,504 

Philippine Islands 


16.404,811 

18,160,6.85 

34,376,3^8 

17,021,481 

Chile 


24, 679, .830 : 

2.71.3.098 

2,222,326 

345,607 

Asiatic Russia . 


3,831,684 

6,863,213 

22,862,556 

1 13,741,279 

Sweden 


17,3 >2, 667 

12,827,861 

414.866 

191,737 

Siam . 


8,245,115 1 

11,25S,295 

4,200,730 

2,652,215 

Switzerland. 


9,194,985 ' 

9,506,1.35 

135,836 

43,700 

U.S. of America . 


873,182.251 j 

574,400,915 

665,017,126 

496,283,^79 

Total (all countries) 

i 2,336,174,781 j 

1,614,154,832 

1,948,394,611 

1,252,837,715 


The recorded values are ascertained from shipping documents and invoices, in the case 
of exports being given as the market values in Japan, and of imports as the values in the 
countries of purchase, inclusive of the cost of transi>ort, iiivSiuancc, <frc. The }»rimo oiigin 
and ultimate destination, as far as they are known, are recorded as disclosed in the 
shipping documents. 


Chief articles of the foreign commerce, excluding re-imports and re- 
exports : — 


Imports 

1921 

1922 

' *' Exports 

1921 

1922 


Yen 

* Yen 

t 

I 

Yen 

Yen 

Rice .... 

28,vS12,013 

61.328,000 

; Cotton varn . 

80,568,002 

114,725,000 

Beans and Peas 

24,691,076 

30,605,060 

' Cotton tissues 

203.673,379 

222,145,000 

Sugar 

69,81.5,337 

63,937,000 

Raw silk 

417,124,143 

671,865,000 

Raw cotton 

488,172,816 

427,836,000 

, Silk waste and Flos? 



Cmde India Rubber 

16,724,010 

11,311.000 

' Silk 

10,367,000 

14,614,000 

Aniline Dves . 

13.464,788 

13,649,000 

Silk tissue 

80,935,952 

107,930,000 

Hides and Skins . 

8,377.801 

7,518,000 

Coal 

37,814,960 

23.520,000 

Wool 

32,202,653 

55,360,000 

Toys 

7.00.3.888 

7,408,600 

Woollen tissues 

31,088,1)73 

50,044,000 

; Matches . 

16,239,383 

15..556,0()0 

Coal 

14,002.9‘<8 

16.810,000 

1 Cojiper . 

8,2.51,570 

1,541,000 

Oil cake . 

04,311,263 

98,521,000 

; Camphor 

2,870,414 

7.248,000 

Petroleum 

16,721,3.83 

18.786,000 

, Iron 

6.811,506 

5,005, < 00 

I no n, bar, rod, 



'i Tea . . . «>. 

7,718,536 

17,826,000 

plates, &c. 
Rgjltpetre . 

115,160,058 

127.805 000 

i; Rice 

3,. 87.5,261 

0,289,000 

2,601,093 

6,535,00u 

|! Glassware 

0,997, *24 

10,317.000 

Machinery 

d 20, 265, 000 

114,496.000 

ji Earthenware . 

20,791 905 

21.214 000 

Flax and Hemp 

14.660,482 

17,460,000 

; Machinery 

12,883,101 

15.252,000 

Pulp 

8,820 138 

11,753,000 

Beflned sugar . 

15,799,006 

19,127,000 

Co^on tissues 

8,752,974 

14,018,0001! Timber . 

15,341,000 

14,203,000 
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The imports of bullion and specie (gold and silver) in 1922 amounted to 
1,672,000 yen, and exports to 2,181,000 yen; in 1921, imports, 138,621,575 
yen ; exports, nil. 

The staple articles of import from Japan into Great Britain (Board of 
Trade returns) in the year 1921 were silk manufactures, 1,777,315^. ; straw 
plaiting, 334,835/.; unwrought copper, 201,181/.; electrical goods, 59,996/. ; 
wheat, 1,253,633/. ; paper, 36,472/. ; so} a beans, 655,154/. The staple 
articles of British export to Japan consist of cotton goods of the value of 
1,201,912/. ; cotton varn, 361,788/. : woollen goods, 3,373,268/. ; iron, 
wrought and unwronght, 3,823,646/. ; machinery, 5,485,668/. ; hats, 59,261/.; 
cycles, 452,350/. 

Total trade between Japan and U.K. for 5 years in thousands of pounds 
sterling : — 


— 

1918 

1 1919 

1 1920 

1921 , 

1 1922 

Imports from Japfln to U.K. 
Exports to Japan from U.K. 

23,872 

6,039 

, 23,871 
12,913 

I 29,699 
: 26,093 

8,762 
21,434 1 

8,440 

23,974 


Shipping and Navigation. 

Shij)pi ng movements at Japanese ports for 2 years : — 


Entered Cleared 



• 

1920 

i 

1921 


1920 


1921 


; No. ! 

Tnns 

1 No. 

Tons 

No. 

Tons 

No. i 

Tons 

Steam . 

. 12,223i 

20,082,829 

11,894 

27,930,507 

12,227 

26,532,104 

11,794; 

450; 

27,823,77.3 

Sailing . 

434| 

58,010 

380 

52,025 

457 

60,232 

63,799 

Total . 

. ji2,<jr)7| 

20,140,839 1 

12,274 

27,982,532 

12,684, 

26, 592, 426 

12,253 

27,887,572 


v 


Of the total steamships entered in 1921, 1,104 vessels of 4,899,984 tons 
were British ; 38 of 30,152 tons Russian ; 18 of 28,498 tons Norwegian ; 
610 of 2,527,787 tons American ; 117 of 329,314 tons French ; and 10,148 of 
19,355,832 tons were Japanese. 

On December 30, 1920, the merchant navy (without Formosa) consisted 
of 2,931 steamers of 3,011,634 tons gross ; 14,415 sailing vessels of European ^ 
style, of 976,286 tons ; and 9S8 sailiijg vessels of Jajancf-e style, of 286,873 * 
koku. The Japanese Government subsidises shij)ping companies for foreign 
trade, and now Japanese vessels run on four great routes to Europe, North 
America, South America, and Australia. There are also lines plying 
between Japanese ports and Korea, Northern China, and nine ports on the 
Yangtse-Kiaug. 


Internal Communications. 

The first railway in Japan was built in 1872, between Tokyo and 
Yokohama, a distance of 18 miles. Bv 1880 there were 73 miles of failway 
in operation ; by 1900, 3,688 miles; by 1910, 6,130 miles; by April, ^922, 
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6,728 miles. The following table gives, the railway statistics (inclnding, 
except revenue and expenditure, Formosa) for 1920—21 : — 



State Railways 

Railways owned by 

1 Private Companies 

Total 

Lcimth in miles 

6,4SJ 

422,208,964 

! 1,994 

8,475 

Oi’oss income, yen . 1 

1 35,. 35 2. 658 

457,561,622 

Expemiiture, yen . | 

362 835,789 

1 22. 223, PM » j 

38.5,058 988 

Goods carriofl,* tons . j 

56,623,87 1 

12,04 4,589 

68,668,451 

Passen}/ers, number . | 

405,819,694 

i 11 6, ,007, 153 

521,826,847 


It has been decided to make the standard gauge 4 '85 feet. Tlie 
work is expected to be completed in 1943, and the cost estimated at 
1 ,408,000,000 yen. Japan has been conceded by China the right to buibl 
five raihvay lines in Manchuria and Mongolia. A railway tunnel under the 
MojiShimonoseki Straits was commence(l in 1920 and is expected to be com- 
pleted in 1928. The tunnel will connect the i.sland of Kinshu with llon.slui. 
The whole length of the tunnel will be 7 miles, of whifh one mile will be 
completely under the sea. Comprehensive plans liave been made for the 
electrillcation of the dapanese Gov('rnment railways. The first section to he 
electrified will ho the Tokaido line, 408 miles, from Tok} o to Kobe. 

There are (1920) 983 miles of electric tramway in Japan. 

"I'lie followingare postal and telegraphic statistics for four fiscal years : — 


1017- IS 


1918-10 


1919-20 


3 920 01 


Ijfittcrs .... 

Postcards .... 
Newspapers and j'erio<lica1s 
Parcels .... 

Pant and Telegraph oltu'es 
Telegrams delivered 
Tolographic line (mileH) 

,, wire (miles) 
Telephone line (miles) 

,, wire (miles) 

Numher of teleplionc t.iossajjes 
Number of teleplioiie suhseriber 


V., 


,302,802,101 ,2, 


:53,213.04S 
7,<U7 
r> 3,074, 050 
20, 104 
119,011 
8,005 
059,277 
11,563,739,335 
I 250,954 


rS3,803, 

40,246,’: 

7d 

00,384, 

27, 

1 25, 
9, 
703, 
791,07.5, 
w 270, 


704: 
075 i 
3.371 
288, 
6001 
522! 
700 1 
I2b 


3,369,758.342: 3,815,528,000 
41,288, 


8,213 


0,S20, 
27, 
130, 
10 , 
7sl,i 
,999,282. 


9001 
873 1 
743 
357; 
102 | 
,082 1 
1 

lOP 


323.000 
8,014 

469.000 


1,409,278,730 

321,005 


Money and Credit. 

Coinage issued in tlie years stated : — 


- 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1010 

1920 

Goldcoiius . 

Silver ,, 

Bron/e . . . 

Niekel ,, . . 

Yen 

41,949,700 

4,883,044 

214,310 

Yen 

119,937,PS0 

9.039,384 

309.831 

3.35,853 

Yon 

65,888 6(U1 
14,187,8.58 
1,205,431 
469,869 

I Yen 

, 37,260,120 
' 7,604,912 

2.21'^ 226 
■ 2, 173 ’ 124 

1 

Yen 

5,911,140 

M 

2,819,675 

7,910,594 

Total 

i 47,047,054 

129,622,948 

81,751,808 

1 49,256,412 

16,641,409 


The total amount of coins in circulation at the end of 1919 was 
212,^89,701 yen ; not.>s, 1,874.011,000 yen (1,, 5.50, 000,000 yen at the end of 
1921). On December 31, 1921, the gold stock of Japan was 2,080,000,000 
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yen, of which 791,000,000 yen were Jield by the Government and 1,289,000,000 
yen by the Bank of Japan. 

The modern banking Hystem dates from 1872. The principal hanks of 
Japan are the Nipnon Ginko (Bank of Japan), the Yokohaina Specie liank, 
the Hypothec BaiiK, the Industrial Bank of Japan, the Hokkaido Colonisa- 
tion Bank, the Bank of Taiwan, Bank of Chosen. There are also (1920) 
46 agricultural and industrial banks, 1,388 ordinary banks, and 659 
savings banks. The condition of th^ banks (ordinary, saving and special) 
for three years (December 31st) was as follows. 


Year 

i Pai<l-ui* - 

1 Capital 

Reserve 

Fiiiul 

DepO' its 

Net 

Earnings 

Rate of 
Dividend 


: Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Per cent. 

lOlS . 

. : 800,047,088 

3.83,1 02, (>41 

8.023, 807, 3.3>? 

112,943,010 

8*2 

1910 . 

. : 1,200,002,014 

.3.30, Ois, 713 

0,004.304,340 

298,192,220 | 
244,853,492 1 

1 

10-5 

102(> . 

. : 1,570,072,370 

454, 0.)!, 044 

0,339,303,243 

7*7 


The total postal bank savings on December 31, 1921, amounted to 
900,922,684 yen, the number of «lepositors being 24,978,309. At the end 
of 1920 there wore 203 Mutual Loan Societies wdth a ))aid-np Capital of 
4,497,408 yen. 


Money, Weights, and Measures. 

'rhe picsent monetary law came into force from*Octol)er, 1897, by which 
gold standard was adopted. The unit of value is 0*75 gramme of ])iire gold, 
and is called the yen - 2'<. 0i|d. , which, however, is not coined. The pieces 
coined are as follows -—Gold coins (20, 10, and 5 yen pieces), silver coins (50, 
20, and 10 sen pieces), nickel coin (10 and 5 sen ])ieces), and bronze ooins(i sen 
and 5 rin pieces). The sen is the hundredth part of a yen, and the riu is the 
tenth part of a son. The gold coins are '900 tine, and the silver coins ’800 
fine. The gold coins formerly issued (20, 10, 5, 2, and 1 yen pieces) are used 
at double tlieir face value. The one-yen silver coin tormerly issued is with- 
drawn. 'the old copper 2, 1 a^d J sen pieces, are used as formerly. 


The Kin =160 munmU 
,, Kwan — 1,000 ,, 

, , Siln 

,, Shaku (10 sun) 

,, Ktn — Q shaka 

Oh6 = 60 kc7i 

,, Ri = 36 did 

,, sq. 

,, Gh6y land measure . 
,, Koku^ li({nid 

,, To, liquid kvku . 

,, < 1^7 


= 1 '323 lb. avoirdupois 
= 8 '267 lbs. 

= 1 '193 inch. 

= 11 '930 inches. 

= 5 '965 feet. 

= iiiile, 5 '4229 chains. 
= 2 '44 miles. 

= 5 ‘9552 sq. miles. 

= 2 '45 acres. 

= 39*6804 gallons. 

= 4 9601 bushels. 

= 3*9680 gallons. 

= 1*9851 peck. 


The metric system w*a.s made obligatory by a law ])assed in March, l521, 
but has not yet been enforced. The following lates are recognised : — 
metre =*= 3*8 ikaku. 
gramme « 0 '266667 niomme mommi) 
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Diplomatic Representatives. 

1. Of Japan in Great Britain. 

Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary, — His Excellency 
Baron Gousukc Tlayashi, G.C.V.O. Born in 1861. (Appointed May 27, 
1920.) 

First Secretaries, — lyemasa Tokugawa, O.B.E., and Take/o Okamoto. 
Second Secretary. — Giclio Nihliisawa. 

Third Secretaries. — Kojiro Inoae, Katsutaro Miyasaki, Kikusuki Miuc- 
tomo, Katsusaburo Sasaki, Toyokiclii Fiiknma, atid^Yakicliiro Suina. 
Attaches. — Y6kic]ii Okuma, Takemi Minra, and Nobusbiro Siigiyaiiia. 
Xaval Attache. — Reav-Adiniial Tamaki Tosii, C. B. 

Military Aiiachd. — Commander Rcnichuro Okamoto. 

Financial AttaclU. — Ki^.iigo Mori, C. B. 

Commercial Atfache, — Shiujiro Matsuyama, 

Chancellors. — Saburo Kasawara, Cliulici Umiiio, and Tsuneo Haltori. 
Consul-General in London, — Yoshiatsu Mori (1923). 

I’hero are Consuls at Glasgow, Liverpool, Cardilt, and Middlesbrough. 

2. Of Great Britain in Japan. 

Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni 2 Wtentiary. — Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 
N. E. Eliot, K.C.M.G., C. B., appointed Se]>tember, 1919. 

Counsellor. — (A Palairct, C. M.G. 

Secretaries. — J. II, 8. Birch, II. E. B. Maxse, and J. Iv, Dodd.?. 

Xaval Attach6.—Qii].[sA\\ U. M. Colvin, C. B. E., R.N. 

Military A itaclU. — Lt. -Col. F. S. G. Piggott, D.S.O. 

Japanese Counsellor, — II. G. Barlett. 

Commercial Counsellor. — Sir E. T. F. Crowe, C.M.(k 
There are Consular Representatives at Dairen (Dalny), Hakodate, Kobe, 
Nagasaki, Yokohama, and at Tainan and at Tamsui in the Island of 
Formosa. 


KOREA (CHOSEN). 

Government. — The ox-Emperor, whoso surname is Yi and name 
Chbk, was born March 26, 1874, and succeeded his father, Yi Hiung, on the 
latter’s abdication, July 20, 1907. He is reckoned as the thirty-first in 
succession since the founding of the dynasty in 1392 ; but four of the so- 
called Kings were Crown Princes who never ascended the throne. 

For details of treaties between Japan and China, Russia, and Korea from 
1895, see The Statesman’s Year-Book for 1916, p. 1112. 

By a treaty concluded between Japan and Korea on August 22, 1910, 
the Korean tenitory was formally annexed to the Empire of Japan. The 
Emperor was deprived of all political power, and was accorded the title 
of Prince Yi, and his father (the former ex-Emperor), who died in January, 
1919, that of Princo Yi, Senior. The title of the country was changed 
back to “Chosen,” from Tai Han, which had been adopted in 1897, and 
the office of Japanese Governor-General established. Henceforth Korea 
became an integral part of the Japanese Empire. By an Imperial 
Rescript of 1919, Korea is to be treated as in all respects an integral part 
of Japan, Koreans to be on the same footing as Japanese. Members of 
the^ Korean Imperial House «and the late Korean Cabinet have had Japanese 
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patents of nobility conferred upon .them. In 1919 certain changes were 
introduced with a view to assimilate more closely the Korean administration 
with that of Japan. 

Governor-GeneraL — His Excellency Baron Minoru Saito (September, 1919). 

Area and Population. — The area is 85,166 square miles. Census 
population 1920, 17,264,119 (25,061 foreigners). Estimated population on 
December 31, 1921, 17,462,928 (17,059,358 Koreans, 367,618 Japanese, and 
25,952 foreigners). The vast majority of the foreign residents are Chinese, 
numbering 23,989 at the end of 1920. The latest returns (December 31, 
1920), give the number of British subjects as 204, Americans 705, Krench 
73, and Germans 54. At the end of 1920 the population of tJic largest 
cities and towns was as follows: — Keijo-fu (Seoul), 250,208 (65,617 
Japanese), Fuzau-fu (Pusan), 73,855 (33,085 Japanese), Heijo-fu (Pyong- 
Yang), 71,703 (16,289 Japanese), Taikyu-fii (Tai-Kii), 44,707 (11,942 

tiapanese). 

Tlie language of the people is intermediate between Mongolo-Tartar and 
Japanese, with a large a<l mixture of Chinese words, and an alphabetical system 
of writing is used. Olhcial correspondence, except with Korean provincial 
officials, is conducted in Japanese. The written language of the people is a 
mixture of Chinese characters and native script. 

Religion and Instruction. — The worship of ancestors is observed 
with as much punctiliousness as in China. In the country there are numerous 
Buddhist monasteries, which, however, are looked upon with scant respect. 
The knowledge of Chinese classics and of Confu^ian doctrine, formerly 
essential to the education of the upper clas.ses, is giving way under Japanese 
influence to a more practical system of instruction. There is a large number 
of Christian converts. In 1890 an English Church mission was established, 
with a bisliop and 20 other members. At the end of 1920 there were 
3,279 Cluistiaii Churches witli 2,477 pastors and 1,407 Buddhist 
temples with 7,913 priests. The American missionaries have two 
hospitals in Seoul, where the Japanese have also established a large 
Government hospital. The number of government hospitals in the country 
was 25 on March 31, 1922 ; while the Red Cross Society has a numerous 
membership (about 35,900) am(jQg both Japanese and Koreans. There are 
over 250 J’rotestant missionaries ^British and American), and 60 Roman 
Catholic, also a Russian Greek Church mission in Seoul. 

There aro numerous Christian Mission schools for boys and girls 
throughout the country. Technical and industrial schools are rapidly 
springing up. A model farm and agricultural school has been established 
at Suigen At the end of May 1920, there were for the education of 
Japanese 399 elementary schools with 46,699 pupils, 5 middle schools with 
2,197 pujiils, 1 medical school with 100 students, 11 girls’ high schools 
with 2,342 jmpils, 4 special industrial schools with 846 pupils and 
various kindergarten and private schools. For the education of Koreans 
there were 695 common schools with 107,282 pupils, 14 higher common 
schools with 3,513 pupils, 7 girls’ higher common schools with 771 pupils, 
besides various industrial schools, a medical and technical college at Kejjo 
with 164 and 234 students respectively. On March 31, 1922, there were 
1,247 schools of all kinds with 227,652 pupils. " 

In Seoul th^ro are three daily Korean newspapers, and 2 Japanese, 
besides others published at Chemulpo and in other parts of the country. 
There is a Government-owned daily newspaper in English, published^ at 
Seoul. 
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Finance. — finances of Korea form a sjiecial account in the Budget 
of Japan. The estimated revenue for two years is shown as follows (1 yt n — 
2s. O^d. nominally) : — 


Revenue. 

1921-22 

1922-23 j 

Expendituie. | 

1921-22 

1922-23 

Ordinary 

Extraordinary 

1 Yen Yen i 

... 00,121,029 101,547,1811 

... ' (’.1,235,688 56,183,809; 

Ordinary 

Rxlraordinavy 

Yen 

101,115,683 

55,926,606! 

i Yen 

1' 2,564,997 
5t5, 1 60,050 

Total 

... 1.57,356,717 

157,731,0.53| 

Total ... 

157,342,289 

1.57,731,053 


J’he main sources of revenue are taxes and ]>iil)lic undertakings. 
'J'he total debt on March 31, 1922, was 37,671,210 yen. 


Production. —Korea is almost entirely an agricultural country ; the 
cultivated area at end of 1920 was 10,58^,98.^ acres. The chief crops are 
rice, barley, wheat, beaus, and grain of all kinds, besides tobacco and 
cotton. The rice crops for 5 years were (in bushels):' 1917, 67,938,346 ; 
1918, 68,622,018 ; 1919, 62,561,761 ; 1920, 73,859,6.54; 1921, 71,026,630 ; 
35,077,500 bushels of burl(;y were produced in 1921 ; 23,576,865 bushels of 
Soya Beaus, 154,145 cwls. of tobacco, 1,041,874 cvvts. of Upland American 
coitoii and 309,449 cwts. of native cotton (1920). Whale fishing is carried on 
on the coast. Silkwor/n rearing is also carried on and in 1920 there w^erc 
485,100 sheets of eggs hatched ])roducing 132,946 koku of cocoons. Live- 
stock is raised as a by-product of agriculture. The cattle aiv well known 
for their size find qu.^ity. In 1920, there were-. 1,489,797 cattle, 54,521 
horses, 1,077,789 pigs, 10,444 donk(‘ys and 21,075 goats. The fishing 
industry is developing; value of ('atch in 1920, 39,264,645 yen. 

Gold mining is carried on ; the value of tlie 1920 output was 3,583,465 
yen. There are four foreign-owiied gold mines in active operation. 
Gfjpper, iron, and coal are abundant in Korea, but the dc^velopmcnt of 
thc^e resources is impeded by defcM‘tivc means of communication. The 
output of pig iron in 1920 was valued at 8,266,823 yen ; iron ore at 
4,189,848 yen; and c^.oal 3,917,153 yen. An anthracite coal mine in the 
novtli of Korea is in operation. Graphite and mica also are found in con- 
siderable cpiantities. The total value of mineral products in 1921 was 
15,537,225 yen. The government has Mie monopoly of ginseng, salt and 
tobatu’o, the latter yieldiiig 282,321 cwts. in 1920. At end of 1919 there 
were 1,900 factorms with acapital of 129,378.762 yen, and 48,705 employees, 
wliile the value of tlie output was 225,404,275 yen. 

Commerce. -The open ports are Seoul, Chemulpo, Fu.san, Wonsan, 
Chinnampo, Mokpo, Kunsan, Songchin, Ping-Yang (inland city), Wiju, 
Yong Am-Po (1908), Yuki, Chung-jin and Shin-wi-ju. 

Trade (merchandise only) at the open ports : — 


- 

' 1917 

1918 

j 1919 

! j 

1920 

1921 


Yen 

' Yen 

Yen 

- Yen 

Yen 

Imports 

. 102,886,736 

1158,309,363 

280,786,318 

1249,286,544 232,381,584 

ports 

. ' 83,770,387 

154,189,148 219,665,781 

|197,020,194;218,277,223 


The imports in 1921 included cotton goods, 44,864,861 yen ; cotton 
yarn, 3,873,909 yen ; machinery, 5,448,568 yen ; silk goods, 645,087 yen ; 
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timber, 7,966,857 yen ; kerosene oil, 4,384,144 yen ; grass cloth, 6,627,161 
yen; sugar, 4,646,180 yen; paper, 4.642,182 yen; and coal, 8,767,363 
yen. Tlie principal exports weie rice, 92,812,971 yen ; V)eans, peas and jmlse, 
24,381,144 yen ; hides, 2,719,535 yen ; cattle 3,583,397 yen ; and gold ore, 
2,499,822 yen. Of the total imports in 1921, the value of 166,482,573 yen 
was from Japan ; of the exports, the value of 197,392,646 yen was to Japan. 
Fiom Great Britain and the United States of America respectively, imports 
amounted to 7,808,066 yen and 14,374,163 yen. 


Shipping and Communication. — The foreign -going shipping entered 
nt the open ports in 1921 had a tonnage of 600,570, and those that cleared 
a tonnage of 480,115. 

Transport in the interior is by porters, pack-horses and oxen, and by 
river. Improvements in road making are being effected. At the end 
of Mandi 1920 there were 4,060 miles of completed roads. Length of 
railways, 1922, 1,450 niifes, of which 1,170 miles are governme» t lines, 
operated by the South Manchuria Railway Com}>any in connection wdth 
their Manchurian system) ; number of passengers carried (1921-22), 
13,821,144. 

Number of post offices (1922) 602. There were 16,712 miles of 
telegraph line open (March 1922), and the lines connect with the Japanese 
and the Chinese systems. The telephone has been introduced at Seoul, 
Chemulpo, and several other town.s ; lengtli of lines 31.754milea (1922). 
During the fiscal year ending 1920 there were 13,142 telephone subscribers 
and 59,974,020 calls were n)a<le, 9,457,705 telegrams wcie also sent. 

Ill 1921, 134,879,283 ordinary mails were collected and 145,115,035 
delivered, 1,654,961 parcels were collected and 2,230,625 delivered. 


Money. — Regulations for banking were framed in 1906. In 1^921 
there were 21 ordinary banks with 18,050,000 yen paid-up capital, and 
deposits amounting to 64,423,000 yen. 

A central bank, the Bank of Chosen, was establi.shed in August, 1909, and 
in November it took the place of the First Bank of Japan (Dai-lchi*Ginko) avS 
the Government Treasury. Notes of this bank are pci*lnitted to circulate 
unre.strictedly within the juriscflctioii of the Government-General of Chosen 
and are exchangeable with gold*coiii and convertible iiote.s issued by the 
Bank of Japan. The Bank of Chosen has a p.iid-uji capital (1922) of 
50 million yen, the dejiosits amounting to 162,726,545 yen (June 30, 1922), 
Notes issued to June 30, 1922, 96,000,000 yen. Against tlieir issue must 
be provid* d a reserve of the same amount, consisting of eold coiu, gold and 
silver bullion, and convertible notes of the Bank of Japan ; silver bullion, 
however, must not exceed one-fourth of tlie total reserve. The savings 
bank in 1921-22 had 1,416,325 depositors with a total amount 68,726,438 yen. 

The coinage consists of gold pieces of 5-, 10-, and 20-yen, silver of 10-, 
20-, and 50-sen, nickel of 5 sen, and bronze of 1-son. The gold coins, 
however, are not in general use, the ordinary medium of commerce being 
the notes of the Ban]^ of Japan (»r of the Bank of Chosen which are issued in 
the following denominations, viz. : 100 yen, 20 yen, 10 yen, 5 yen, 1 fen 
and 60 sen. Notes of smaller v^lue largely issued during the last few yoi^rs 
are being withdrawn from circulation. The old nickel coin has been 
practically wholly withdrawn from circulation, and the cash currency is now 
rarely seen, and then only jii remote parts of the country. Under cer^in 
regulations, bills of exchange and che<^ues may pass into the currency. In 

4 B 
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the more important commercial towns there are authorised * note associations ’ 
of merchants for the transaction of business relating to bills. 

BriUsh Coyisul- General at. Beoiit — A. Hyde Lay, C.M.G. 

Vice -Consul at Beoul, — W. B. Cunningham. 


FORMOSA (TAIWAN). 

Tjie Island of Formosa, or Taiwan, was ceded to Japan by China by the 
treaty which was ratified on May 8, 1895, and Japan took formal possession 
on June 2 of tlie same year. Japanese civil government in the island began 
on March 31, 1896. 

Covcrmr-ihneral.— Baron Kenjiro Den. 

The Island has an area of 13,839 square miles, with a population (1919) 
of 3,714,899 (1,921,237 males and 1,793,662 females). Census population 
1920, 3,654,398. There were 153,330 Jaj)anese. and 22,888 foreigners in the 
Island in 1919. 'rho chief towns are Taihoku (162,782 inhabitants in 1920), 
Tainan, Kagi and Taichu. 

Many improvements have been cffoctcd by the Japanese admini.stration. 
A colonising scheme was commenced in 1909, whereby Japanese were settled 
in Taiwan. There aiv. four village.s containing (1916), 652 families con- 
sisting of 3,268 persons. An t^ducational system has been establi.shed for 
Ja])anese and natives. In 1919 there were for ’ht^ instruction of the Japanese 
128 primary schools, with 621 teachers and 18,048 pnjuls; 4 other schools, 
with 99 t^-achers and 1,9X7 juipils. For tlie instruction of the natives there 
were 438 scliools, witli 3,451 teachers and 129,580 pupils; and 5 other 
schools, with 119 teachers and 1,130 pupils. There are also normal schools, 
a medical school, and a school for teaching the Japanese language to 
natives, and native langnnge.s to Japanese. 

The receipts of the Japaiicse administration are from inland taxes, 
customs, i)ublic uudertakings, and also subsidies from Japan ranging from 5 
to 9 million yen annually. Tlic ftx})enditure i.s chiefly for internal adminis- 
tration and the working of puidic undertakings. 


- 

1918-19 1019-20 ! 

J920-21 * 

1 192U22' 

1922-23 » 


1 

Yen Yen | 

Yfiti 

^ i 

Yen 

Yen 

Revenue . . 

80,500.732 100,165,543 

96,780,404 

114,956,859 

106,002,034 

Expenditure . 

55 334,779 72,323,138| 

96,780,401 

114,956,859 

106,002,034 


1 Estimates. 


The agricultural products of Formosa are rice, tea, sugar, sweet potatoes, 
ramie, jute, turmeric ; while cam]dior is worked in the forests under a 
Governnnnt mono])oly. The production of camphor was in 1917-18, 
4,297.662 lb>. ; in 1918-19, 8,122,733 Ihs. ; in 1919-20, 2.933,833 Ihs. ; in 
1920 21, 4,000,000 Ib.s. Production of rice (two crops) in 1922, 27,434,900 
buohels : pr»)dnction of sugar 1921-22, 5.564,739 pit uls, produced on an area 
of 561, 41 5 acres. There are active fi.^heries : value of catch in 1919, 6,057,969 
yen. The number of animals (Dectniher 31, 1919) was: — horses, 137; 
goati, 99.493 ; eat tie, 404,162 ; pigs, 1,313,067. The industiics comprise 
Sour-milling, sugar, tobacco ; oil, spirits, iron-work, glass, bricks, soap, 
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and many otlier manufactures. Mining is jnaking steady progi’ess : gold 
(863,995 yen) ; silver (41,459 yen) ; copper (713,221 yen) ; and coal 
(8,825,002 yen) being the principal minerals in 1919 ; the output of coal in 
1920 was 1,130,528 tons. The total value of minerals in 1919 was 
11,167,426 yen. There arc 60 sugar mills in Taiwan. 

The commerce of Formosa is largely with Japan; of the foreign countries 
with which there is traffic, China and the United States are the moat 
important. In 1921 the imports from Japan amounted to 93,521,168 yen ; 
exports to Japan 128,896.879 yen. Imports from otlier foreign countries, 
40,433,290 yen ; exports to otlier foreign countries, 23,541,621 yen. The 
chief expoits in 1920 wen; tea, 6,100,258 yen ; sugar, 6,718,703 yen ; 
camphor, 4,385, 187 yen ; coal, 8,982,299 yen. The chief imports were 
opium, 6,062,314 yen ; rice, 3,945,202 yen ; oil-caki.', beans and tea-seed, 
12,405,898 )en. 

Ill 1919, 2,757 vessels, of 1,117,899 tons entered and cleared the ports of 
Taiwan, 

Roads have been and are being constrnctod throughout the Island. There 
were, in 1920, 369 miles of railway open. In 1920 there were 168 post 
offices, through which pa.sscd 54,140,019 ]>ackots and 785,965 parcels. The 
telegraph service has 166 olhces ; length of line 661 miles ; of wire, 3,038 
miles ; messages (1920). 2,963,029. Teieplione line, 997 miles; calls, 
35,674,500. 

At the end of 1920 the post ollice savi.ngs bank liad 396,578 depositors 
with 6,312,142 yen to their cnnlit. 

The coinage current in the Island is that of Japan. 


HokotS, or the Pescadores, consist of about 12 islands, with a total area 
of about 50 square miles. 


Japanese Sakhalin (or Karafuto) consists of that portion of Sakhalin 
which lies to the south of the parallel of SO"' north latitude. It has an area 
of about 13,148 sq. miles, and, in 1920, a y>opulation of 91,136 (51,314 
males and 39,822 females). The most important ind^istry of the island is 
the herring fishery, but large^areas are fit for agriculture and pasturage, and 
Japanese settlers have been prodded with seed and domestic animals. There 
is a vast fore.st area of larch and fir trees. The minerals found arc coal and 
alluvial gold ; coal raised in 1920, 154,193 tons. 

The revenue for the year ending March 31, 1922, is estimated at 
1 1,045,806 yen, and expenditure the same. 


Tlic leased Territory of Kwantung, the southern part of the Liaotung 
Peninsula, has an area of about 538 sq. mih*s, and a piopulatiou 
(December 31, 1920) of 667,382 (392,289 males and 275,093 females), of 
whom 592,913 (240,728 females) arc Chinese and 74,290 (34,289 females) 
Japanese (exclusive of army and navy). The Territoiy is under a Japanese 
govern or- gen oral, the seat of administration being at Dairen (or Tairend, 
formerly called Dalny), In 1920 tlieiv were 36 elementary scliools «with 
16,532 pupils, 5 other schools with 1,786 pupils for the instruction of the 
Japanese, and 135 scliools with 21,776 pupils for the instruction of the 
natives ; also an American Presbyterian Mission with a church ^id a 
hospital. 


4 n 2 
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The estimated revenue and expenditure for 1921-22 balance at 15,929,087 
yen. 

The cliief agricultural products of the Territory are maize, millet, beans, 
wheat, buckwheat, rice, tobacco, hemp, and various vegetables. There is an 
active fishing industry, the value of the cat(di in 1920 (14,059 tons) 
being 1,944,604 yen as compared with 11,354 tous in 1919, valued at 
2,222,924 yen. The chief manufactured product is salt, which is abundant 
in the Territory. Since July 1, 1907, the Territory forms a Customs district 
under the Chinese Imperial Customs, Dairen being 'the Customs port, 
with out-stations at Kinchow, Pulantien, Pitzewo, and Port Artliur. The 
port is free, goods being subject to duty only on crossing the frontier of 
the leavsed territory. The trade is mostly with Japan and China. Imports 
(1920), 81,211,303 haikwan taels (tael = about 4s'. 4ci?.) ; exports, 115,030,780 
liaikwaii taels, of wliioh 48,077,331 bk. tls. was imported from Japan, and 
59,923,856 hk. tls. exported to that coimfry. Dairen has a fine harbour, ice- 
freo all the year, and jn'otectod by a breakwater 1,000 yards long. The harbour 
is provided with sheds and warehouses, under the control of the South 
Manchuria Railway Company. The railway connects Port Arthur and Dairen 
with Mukden, Kharbin, and the Eastern Chinese Railway System. 8,128.411 
passengers and 10,154,259 tons of goods were carried during 1920. In 1920 
its total length was 686 miles. 

Gold and silver coin and the notes of the Yokohama specie bank are 
current. 


Pacific Islands. — Under the Treaty of Versailles Japan was ajipointed 
mandatory to the former German possessions north of the Eiiuator. Those in- 
clude ; — (\)The Marianne {or Ladrone) Inlands — By treaty of February 12, 
1899, these islands, with the exception of Guam (tlie largest of the Marianne 
Islands) ceded to the United States in 1898, passed on October 1, 1899, 
from Spanish to German possession for payment of 840,000Z. Sipan is 
the seat of Government. The Japanese population of the islands numbers 
1,764, and the natives 3,638. The northern group is activtdy volcanic and 
uninhabited. 

(2) The Caroline Inlands . — The Carolines consist of about 500 coral 
islets, Ponape having about 2,000 inhabitants, Yap 7,155, and Kusai 400. 
The population is mainly of Malay origin, with some Chinese and Japanese. 
The chief export is copra For administrative purposes the islands were 
divided into two groups : (a) the Eastern Carolines, with Truk and Ponaj)e 
as the centres of administration. There are in Truk 169 Japanese, 5 Euro- 
peans, and 15,004 natives; in Poiiap6 there are 193 Japaue-c, 5 Europeans, 
and 6,778 natires. (b) The Western Carolines, with Palau and Yap as 
administrative centres. There are in Palau 206 Japanese, 4,598 natives, 
1 Euro])ean, and 15 Chinese. In Yap there are 76 Japanese, 8,537 natives, 
and 3 Europeans. 

(3) Marshall Islands . — The Marshall Islands, consisting of two chains or 
rows ,of lagoon islands (several uninhabited), kiiowu respectively as Ratack 
(with thirteen islands) and Ralick (with eleven islands), first came under 
German rule in 1885. The population consists of 102 Japanese, 5 Europeans, 
and 8,901 natives. The chief island and administrative centre is Jaluit ; 
the most populous island Majeru, with 2,600 inhabitants. Protestant 
(Amewcan) and Catholic missions are at work. There are plantations of 
coco-palm (1,275 hectares). The chief export is copra. 
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LATVIA. 

(Republika Latvija.) 

Latvia, along ^he southern part of the Baltic littoral, is inhabited chiefl 
by Letts. As earlv as the 13th century tht^ Letts fought against the Gdlman 
(battle of Ihirbe, 1260), but in the long run the Germans carried th^ day, 
and the state created by the Teutonic Order under the form of a Federal 
Republic (consisting of Estonia, Latgale, Livonia, and Conrland) lasted 
until 1560. Eventually, Estonia passed urn^ the rule of Sweden, Latgale 
and Livonia under that of Lithuania-Poland, while Pilteno antf Oesel 
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became Danish. Courland alone ‘ retained her independence under the 
form of a vassal duchy of Lithuania- Poland. In 1621 Livonia was 
annexed by Sweden, and in 1710 by Russia. In 1772, after the first 
partition of Poland, Latgale was assigned to Russia, and in 1795 Oourland 
joined Rus.sia. From this time onwards, Latvia was under Russian rule. 

In 1917 Lettish public opinion expressed itself in fav(*ur of the separate 
existence of Latvia, and announced its view officially in the Russian 
Constituent Assembly in January 1918. An organization for establishing 
the indepeiidence of the country was formed, and on November 18, 1918, it 
proclaimed in Riga the sovereign Free State of Latvia, which was recognised 
as an independent State by moat of the Powers, and was admitted to tlie 
League of Nations on September 22, 1921. 

Constitution and Government. — The Latvian Constitution which 
was passed by the Constituent Assembly on February 15, 1922, declares that 
Latvia is an independent democratic Republic and that the sovereign power 
of the State is vested in the Latvian people. The Sitcima (Parliament) 
consists of 100 representatives elected for 3 years by universal, equal, direct, 
and secret vote on the basis of proportional reyuesentation, by citizens of 
both sexes over 21 years of age. Its ]»owers expire on tlie day on which the 
new Saeima assembles. The Saeima elects the President of the State by 
absolute majority, and he hold.s office for 3 years. No person can hold this 
ofiice for more than 6 consecutive years. The President must be over 40 
years of age. He is the Chief of the aimed forces of the State, and, for the 
period of war, apfioints a oommander-in-chief. War can only be declared 
after a vote of the Saeimr^ The President choo'^os the Prime Minister, who 
forms the Cabinet. The President may propose the dissolution of the Saeima, 
which proposal shall then be follow'ed by a vote of the people. If this 
proposal i.s accepted by the people, the Saeima is dissolved and new elections 
are proclaimed ; if not, the President of the State is to be considered as 
havitig resigned and the Saeima elects a new President. All (dtizens are 
equal before the Law, The Judge.s are independent and irrevocable. The 
State Control is an independent collegial institution elected by the Saeima 
for a definite period. 

The national flag is made up of horizontal stripes of red, white and red, 
the white stripe being one-fifth of the width of-the flag. 

The Saeima was elected on October 7 and 8, and assembled on November 
7, 1922. The ])olitical grouping is as follows: 30 Social Democrats (Left) ; 
17 Farmers’ Union, 7 Social Democrats (Right) ; 6 Democratic Centre 
Party; 6 Latgallian Christian Farmers: 4 Chri.stian Nationalists; 4 Lat- 
gallian Labour Party ; 4 Independent National Centre Party ; 3 Settlers' 
Party ; 1 each of the Latgallian People's Party, Latgallian Farmers’ Union, 
Catholics, and National Minorities ; 6 Germans ; 2 Jewish Group ; 2 Agudas 
Israel ; 1 Zeire Zion ; 2 Russians ; 1 Russian Old Believer ; 1 Pole and 
1 Jewish “ Bund.” 

The Ministrie.s are those of Interior, Foreign Affairs, Finance, Trade and 
Industry, National Defence, Public Works, Education, Agriculture, Justice, 
and Communications. 

President of the Staie. — J. TsehaJeste, 

Prime Minister. — Jahnis Pauluks (appointed January 13, 1923). 

Area and Population. — Latvia consists of the former Russian Pro- 
vince of Courland (about 10,4f^5 souare miles), four southern districts (Riga, 
Wenaen, Wolmar, Walk) of the former Russian province of Livonia (about 
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8,716 square miles) and three western districts (Dvinsk, Reshitza, Lutsin) of 
the former Russian province of Vitebsk (about 5,292 square miles), making a 
total of about 24,440 square miles, or, including inland lakes, about 25,000 
square miles. The total length of the frontier line of Latvia is 1,040 statute 
miles, with a coast line of 338 statute miles. For administrative purposes 
Latvia is divided into; Vidzeme (Livonia), Latgale, Kurzeme (Couiland), 
and Zenigalc. 

Tne chief towns are Riga (the capital of Latvia), population (1920) 185,137, 
Libau (51,583), Mitau (19,643), Wiridau, VVenden, Wolmar, Walk, 
Daugavpils (Dvinsk). 

The census taken on June 15, 1920, showed a population of 1,503,193 in 
Latvia. Of these 1,416,090 were Latvian citizens, and 87,103 foreignerjj. Of 
the Latvian citizeii.s 80 ‘41 per cent, were Letts, 8*86 per cent. Rus.sians, 
4*29 jier cent. Jews, 3*23 per cent. Germans, 2T9 per cent. Piles, 0*52 per 
cent. Lithuanians, 0*25 per cent. Esthoniain, and 0*25 per cent, other 
nationalities. 

The population on January 1, 1922, was 1,850,622. The birth-rate 
during 1921 was 20 (111 boys to 100 girls), and the deuth-rate 14 per 1,000. 

Eeligion and Instruction.— The majority of the population in 
Latvia is Protestant (58 per cent.), but in Latgale and one district of 
Courtand there are also many Roman Catholics (23 per cent.), while in 
Riga, Windau and south-east of Livonia there are about 200,000 Greek 
Orthodox Letts (8*7 per cent.). Jews form about 5 per cent, of the 
population. According to a Draft Bill to be presented to the Saewia there 
is to be no State Churcb, • 

On December 31, 1921, there were 1,725 elementary schools in Latvia, 
with 165,598 pui)il.s and 6,530 teachers. Most of these schools were 
supported by the State or munici))al institutions, only 99 being supported 
by private persons or societies. The State or municipal institutions also 
supported 59 secondary schools, 48 being supported by private person^ or 
societies. In these 107 secondary schools 1,882 teachers taught 15,080 
pupils, 

Plach national minority has the right to its own schools (elementary and 
secondary) with its own language of instruction. The Sttale contributes to 
the maintenance of these schoolis according to the percentage of inhabitants 
of the respective national mino«tie.s. In 1921, instmctioii was given in 
elementary schools in tho following languages (figures in brackets refer to 
secondary .schools) : — 


Language 

No. of Schools 

No. of Pupils 

No. of Teachers 

Lettish 

1,317 (CO) 

120,858 

(9,382) 

;LG62 (1,080) 

German .... 

73 (10) 

9 u57 

(1,582) 

458 

(181) 

Russian 

11^8 (25) 

17,257 

(2,923) 

715 

(431) 

White Russian 

46 (-) 

3,2<'2 

(-) 

92 

(~) 

Hebiew 

51 (9) 

8,738 

(1.103) 

393 

(164) 

Polish 

28 (3) 

5,417 

(90) 

173 

(2(i> 

Lithuanian • • • 

6 (~) 

7S2 

(-) 

35 

(”) 

Estonian .... 

6 (~) 

287 

(~) 

7 


Total .... 

l,72f> (107) 

165,598 (15,080) 

5,/)3(> (1,882^ 


Formerly the University of Dorpat aerve^ the whole of the Baltic 
provinces of Russia, and Dorpat became an Estonian institution, ^the 
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Riga Polytechnic was in 1919 raised to be the Latvian University, The 
number of students is (1922) 5,421, and rf professors, 161. There are also 
34 technical schools with 3,059 pupils and 297 teachers. A Musical 
Academy h.as also been re-opened in Riga. 


Finance,-- Budget estimates for three years are shown as follows : — 




1920-21 

1921-22 

1022-23 



Latvian Roubles 

Latvian Roubles I 

Latvian Roubles 

Revenue 


j 4,616,000,000 

9,855,80:^800 I 

0.585.86-1,831 

Expenditure . 


I 4,616,000,000 

1 1 

0,855,893,800 | 

1 

0,585,364,831 


The National Debt of Latvia on October 1, 1922, was as follows: — To 
United States of America, 2,521,870 dollars ; to American Relief Administra- 
tion, 2,610,418 dollars; to Norway, 6,737,558 crowns; to Great Britain, 
20,169Z. ; to France, 1,741,516 francs; to private banks, 178.400^. The 
internal debt amounts to 18,619,700 Latvian roubles ; and currency notes, 
2,418,974,481 Latvian roubles. 

Defence- — The standing army numbers 19,000 men. , 

The only fighting vessel appears to be the ex-German gunboat M68, now 
named Virsaitis, 

Production and Industry — Latvia is mainly an agricultural country, 
but an increasing nuiiiber of people are passing from agricultural to 
industrial Hie. In 1922 the principal crops were rye, 583,166 acres, 
7,897,296 bushels ; barley, 387,954 acres, 6,857,294 bushels ; oats, 674,595 
acres, 18,870,189 bushels. At present Latvia can export in large quantities 
only iiud timber. Before the war the Latvian flax crop averaged about 
35,00o tons per annum, but this season (1922-23) only 16,000 tons are 
estimated to be available for export. Latvian timber lauds, State and 
private (3,775,000 acres), produce annually about 172 5 niillion cubic feet of 
timber, mostly redwood, which can be exported to the extent of about 14 per 
cent either as log.^'or saw’ii goods, or mauulactured into furniture, or build- 
ing material. On December 81, 1921, there 'Were 1,709 industrial ent^^prises 
in Latvia, employing 28,643 hands. 

Liv'e-stock in 1921 : horses, 282,500; cattle, 799,500 ; sheep, 1,332,000 ; 
))ig3, 482, OuO. 

Latvia docs not possess any mineral wealth, although brown coal has 
been found in the country The extensive peat bogs of Latvia can be 
utilised for fuel. A scheme is under consideration to harness the waters of 
the Dvina for generating electricity at the expenditure of 7,000,000^. When 
fully equipped the stations will be able to generate 360,000 horse power. 

Commerce and Communications. — Latvia possesses about 340 miles 
of sea-coast ; its 8 principal harbours are Riga, Libau, and Windau. Three 
Russian main lines converge on Latvian ports, viz. the Riga-Tsaritsin line, 
th*^ Windau-Moscow line, and the Libau- Uomni line. 

In 1921 the imports amounte«l to 4,684,892,947 Iiatviaii roubles, and the 
exports to 1,9^8,233,720 roubles. Of the imports 48 per cent, were from 
Germany, 14 percent, from Great Britain, and 9 per cent, fiom the United 
States; of the exports, 35^per cent, were to Great Britain, 18 per cent, to 
Germany, and 16 per cent, "to Belgium, 
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The commerce in 1921 was distributed as follows {in millions of Latvian 
roubles ): — 


Imports Exports 


Ilavv inaterials and semi-maimractured aiticlos . . . 1,344*^) [ 1,769*8 

Manufactured articles 1,652*8 ’ 122*2 

Food products 1,742*8 | 70*2 

Cattle 41*7 I — 

Total I 4,(;84*1> i 1,058*2 


Total trade between l/atvia and the United Kingdom for 2 years (accord 
ing to Board of Trade returns) : — 



1921 

1022 

Imports from Latvia into the United Kingdom 
Exports to Latvia from tlio United Kingdom • 

£ 

1,614,046 

521,23') 

£ 

2,991,361 

1,093,578 


Oa January 1, 1922, 20 steamboats of 23,09ff tons, ^nd 62 sailing vessels of 
10,783 tons, making a total — im luding several motor vessels and 1 ice- 
breaker — of 91 vessels of 1^3, 984 tons, were sailing under the Latvian flag. 

In 1921, 2,104 vessels of 784,8r)0 tons entered and 2,038 vessels of 
774,257 tons C( eared the [torts of Latvia. 

To facilitite the transit of goods to and from Russia, the Latvian main 
lines Converging on the p 'I’ts of Riga and Windau have been altered to the 
Russian gauge, while (or Western traffic (Riga-Ostend-Paris line) and 
internal cominuiiieatioiis the normal and narrow gauges are used. Of the 
total length of Latvian railways — 1,861 miles in 1921-^916 miles were of 
Riissiiu gauge and 290 miles ^f the normal gauge. There were also 470 
miles of macadamised high road% The navigable inland waterways (170 
miles) carried about 58,000 tons of goods. 

Money, Banking, and Currency— The only legal tender in Latvia 
up to November 1, 1922, was the Latvian rouble, of which 2,418,974,481 
were issued and guaranteed by all pro[»erty of the State. The stabilisation 
of the rouble at 50 to one franc gold permitted the ehai<ge over to the latter 
currency. On November 1, 1922, the Bank of Latvia Latvijas Banka) ^ the 
chief shareholder of which is the Latvian Government, begun its ojierations. 
Now only this Rank has the right to issue currency notes. These notes are 
entirely covered by gold, £ and $ ; in its calculations £1 covers 20 francs 
gold. One franc conJ;ains 2903226 grammes of pure gold. 

Up to January 1, 1922, there were 10 joint stock banks, 25 mutual cr^it 
institutions, and 115 co-oporutive credit societies in Latvia, with aggreg^ate 
balances of 769,096,083 Latvian roubles, -and 1 State Credit and Savings 
Bank with a balance of 763,917,946 roubles. 

The metric system has been established b^aw, but the old Russian 
system of weights and measures may be used until January, 1, 1924. * 
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Diplomatic Representatives. 

1. Of Latvia in Great Britain, 

Envoi) and W. Bii^snicek (tippointed Kovember 7, 1921). 

First Sccrcktri/. — J. Gilbert. 

There is also a Consulate-General in London, and consular representa- 
tives in Belfast, Hull, Newcastle, Swansea, and other towns. 

2. Of Great Britain in Latvia. 

Envoy and Minister J. C. T. Vanyhan, C.M.G., M.V.O. (appointed 
November 2, 1!^22). 

There are consular representatives in Riga and Libau. 

Books of Reference- 

Statistical Annual of the Bureau of Statistics of the Latvian Reimhiic. (In French.) 
l.st year, IOl'O. 

Peace ILiinlbooks. Vol. IX., No. 50. Latvia, Courhir<l and Kstonia. IT.M. 
Stationery ullice, London, 1020. 

The Latvian Eroyioniiat. I'nblishtd by the Ministry of Finuncc. Higa, Montbly. 

Jiallod (Prof. K.), La Latvie, Riga, 1020. 

AVrf/ ( Arved), Latvia and Russia. i)ent, London, 1019. 

Doumciyvc (hi,), Les Lettons. Les Provinces balti<(ues et le Fan^rermanisnie Prussien 
en Ru'sie Pans, 1917. 

Ozotinilan A.), Latvia in the making. A Short History of the Latvian Nation, with 
Facts and Figures about the. Pn-sent Situalinn. Niw York, 1922. 

S('i/rrt(T\ Kapidc ai»eiv-. siir »’hl»toirc b tione. Riga, 1910, 

AS%avVao’/-s (M,), Latvijas zeine un iodzivotaji (t atvia : Land and Poople). (PublisliHl 
by t!ie GovernincnL Statistical Bneeau.) Riga, 1920. 


LIBERIA; 

* Constitution and Government.— The Liberian Republic had its origin 
ia the efforts of several colonisation societies of Europe and America to make 
permanent provision for freed American .slaves. In 1822 a settlement wa.s 
formed on the west coii.st of Africa near the spot where Monrovia now stands. 
On July 26, 1847*, the State was constitutea as the Free and Indopeiidont 
Republic of Liberia. The new State first recognised by France and 
Great Britain, and ultimately by other rowers. The Constitution of the 
Republic is on the model of that of the United States, with trifling exceptions. 
The executive is vested in a Pre.sidcrit and a Council of 6 Ministers, and 
the legislative power in a parliament of two houses, called the Senate and the 
House of Representatives. The President and the House of Representatives 
are elected for four years, and the Senate for six years. The President 
must be -it least thirty -five years of age, and liave real ])roperty to the 
value of 600 dollars, or 120/. Electors must be of negro blood, and owners 
of land. The natives of the country are not excluded from the franchise, 
but, except in the centres of civilisation, they take no part in political life. 
The official language of the Government is English. 

^President of Liberia. — Hon. Cliarle.s D. B. King (1^20“24). 

Vice-President. — Hon. Samuel A. (1920-24). 

The President is a.ssisted in his executive function by the Secretary of 
State, the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of the Interior, the 
Attorney-General, the Pos^aster-General, the Secretary for War and Navy, 
anff the Secretary for Eduction. 
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Area and Fopnlation. — Liberia has about 360 miles of coast line, 
extending from the British colony of Sierra Leone, on the west, to the 
French colony of the Ivory Coast on the east, and it stretches inland to 
a distance, in some places, of about 200 miles. The boundaries were 
determined by the Anglo- Liberian agreement of 1885 and the Franco- 
Liberian agreements of 1892 and 1907-10. Early in 1911 an agreement 
was concluded between the British and Tdberian Governments transferrin 
the territory of Kanre-Lahun to Sierra Leone in exchange for a strip of 
undeveloped territory of about the same area on the south side of MortO ' 
River, which now becomes the boundary. 

The total area is about 40,000 square miles. The total population is 
estimated at 1,500,000 to 2,000,000, all of the African race. Since the 
organisation of the frontier force the Government has obtained complete 
control of Northern Liberia and of the Kroo countries in Southern Liberia. 
The indigenous natives belong in the main to six principal stocks : (1) the 
Mandiiigos (Muhammadan), (2) the Gissi ; (3) the Gola, (4) the Kpwesi, 
(5) the Kru negroes and their allies, and (6) the Greboes. The Kru 
tribes are mostly Pagan. The number of American Liberians is estimated at 
about 12,000. About 50,000 ot the coast negroes may be considered civilised. 
All such use English as their language in daily life, and are Cliristian in 
religion. There is a British negi’o colony of about 500, and there are about 200 
Eiiro[)eans, including 100 Englishmen. The coast region is divided into 
counties, Bassa, Sino, and Maryland, each under a Government superin- 
tendent, and Montserrado, subdivided into 4 districts, each under a superin- 
tendent. Monrovia, the capital, has, including Krutown, an estimated 
population of 6,000. It is one of the 15 ])orts oTentiy^along the 350 miles of 
coast, the others being Liberian Jene (river port), Saywolu (river port), 
Robertsport (Capo Mount), Marshall (Junk), Grand Bassa, River Cess, 
Greenville (Since), Nana Kru, Sasstown, Grand Oss, Harper (Capo Palmas), 
Kablaki (river port), Half Ca valla, and Webbo (river port). Other towns 
are Robertsport, Royesville, Marshall, Arthington, Careysburg, Millsbiu^, 
AVhiteplains, Boporo (native), Rocktowii (native), Philadelphia, Cuttington, 
Upper Buchanan and Edina. 


Religion and Instruction, — The Amorico-Liberians^are all Protestant 
(Anglican, Presbyterian, Baptist, o? Methodist). There are several American 
missions at work and one French Roman Catholic. The Government 
educational system is .suiqdemented by mission schools, instruction being 
given both to American and to native negroes. The Methodists have a 
college at Monrovia ; the Protestant Episcopalians a high school at Ca]ie 
Palmas and 3 other important schools. The Government has a college 
with (1916) 3 professors and 20 students. A criminal code was enacted in 
1900 ; the customs laws were codified in 1907. 


Finance. — The revenue and expenditure for 5 years (in American 
dollars ; latest available information) : — 



■ 

1 

1 

1913-14 1 

1914-16 ! 

1915-16 

1917-18 

Fievenne . 
Expenditure . 

; Dollars 
; 6l«,809 

1 529,648 

Dollars 
531,500 1 

631,600 

Dollars 
273.308 1 

206,801 J 

Dollars 
295,233 
» 282,382 

Dollars 

273,016 

255,707 
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The customs duties for 1918 were 162,120 dollars ; for 1919 they were 
226,720 dollars ; and for 1920, 314,690 dollars. 

In 1912 an international loan of 1,700,000 dollars was raised, secured by 
the Customs revenue, ruh>*er tax, and tax on native labourers shipi)ed from 
Liberia. The administration of the Customs is in the hands of a Customs 
Receiver, designated by the Governimuit of the United States. British 
financial interests preponderate in the loan. It is further provided that 
for the security of the levcnue a frontier police force sufficient for the main- 
tenance of peace in Liberia shall be established, and that the United States 
shall designate trained military officers to organise the force. In 1918, 
72,207 dollars were spent on the force. 

On September 30, 191S, the total debt was 2,131,700 dollars, i.e. 1,608,000 
dollars icfunding b-aii of 1912, 423,128 dollars internal floating debt ; 84,603 
dollars due to Bank of British West Africa Limited ; and 15,969 dollars 
owing by ])ost office to money- order bureau. 

Defence. Uor defence every citizen from 16 to 50 3'^ears of age capable 
of bearing arms is liable to serve. The organised militia, volunteers, and 
police number about 5,000. 

Production, Commerce, — The agricultural, miniu", and industrial 
development of Liberia has scarcely begun, 'rhere are forests unworked ; 
the soil is productive, but cultivation is neglected ; cocoa and cotton are 
]>rodnced in small quantities only, and indigenous coffiee is the staple product, 
IMassava tibre, pre[)arc*d froin^tlie rapliia palm, palm oil and palm kernels, 
kola nuts, chillies, beni seed, coflee, anatlo seed and rice are also produced. 
Beeswax is collected, and gum copal is found but is not collected. 
Tortoiseshell, improperly prepared, is sold in small quantities. In the 
forests there are rubber vines and trees of 22 species. Iron is worked by 
the natives. Gold in small quantities, tin, copper, zinc, monazite, corun- 
difm, lead, bitumen or lignite, and diamonds have been at dilferent times 
found in the interior, but not as yet in payable form or abundance. 

The trade for four years was as follow's (in dollars) Imports, 1911, 
1,154,924; 1912, 1,19-1,128; 1913. 902,063; exports, 1911, 1,013,849; 
1912, 1,150,491 ; 1913, 1,288,915 ; 1917, 618,533. 

The chief imports are rice, Manchester goc^.is, gin, tobacco, building timber, 
galvanised rooling iron, ready-made clot^^ing, and dried and preserved fish. 
The chief exports are rubber, palm oil, palm kernels, piassava fibre, cocoa, 
coflfee, ivory, ginger, and camwood. The trade is chiefly with Great Britain, 
Holland, Spain, and the United States. 

According to the ‘Annual Statement of Trade’ issued by the Board of 
Trade, the value of the trade between the United Kingdom and Liberia was 
as follows in five years : — 


- 

! 

^ 1918 

1919 

i 1920 

1 1921 

i 1922 

Imports into 

U.K. from 

£ 

£ 

1 ^ 

1 ^ 

1 

Liberia 

ER]»orts of U K 

produce to ' 

161,423 

r.28,219 

537,362^ 

100,089 

90,953 

Liberia 


178,161 

16,'1,715 

271,992 

106.521 

129,715 


There are no railways or vehicular means of transport in the country, 
except ox-carts and a niotoyoad of about 20 miles recently constructed. The 
river St. Paul is navigable ror 25 miles from the sea northwards (including 
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creeks, for 38 miles), and various Liberians maintain steam launches thereon. 
The Liberian Government has a river launch. There is direct cable com- 
munication with Europe and New York. There are two wireless stations at 
Monrovia. 

Money, Weights, and Measures.— I'he money chiefly used is British 
j^old and silver, but there is a Liberian coinage in silver and copper. Accounts 
are kept gcin'rally in American dollars and cents. The Liberian coins arc as 
follows Silver, 50-, 25-, and 10-cent pieces; copper, 2- and 1-cent pieces. 

Weights and measures are the same as Groat Britain and the United 
Stales. 

The Bank of British West Africa, Ltd., has a hranch at Monrovia, and 
agencies at other ports of the Republic. 


Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Of Liberia in Great Britain. 

Minister. — J. P. Crommelin. 

Secretary . — C W. Dresselhuys. 

Consul-General for Great Brifain (residing at Liverpool), C. E, Cooper. 
There are Consuls iu London, Birmingham, Cardiff, Glasgow, Hull, 
Liverpool, Manchester,' Newcastle, Plymouth, Portsmouth, Sheffield, 
Southampton, Swansea. 

2. Of Great Britain in Libi':Aiia. 

E.B.M. Consul-General at Monrovia, — K. II. G. Shepherd (1920). 


Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Liberia. 

1. Official Public -itions. 

Report of U.S. Commissioner of Education for 1905. Vol. I. contains a Report on 
Education in Liberia by 0. W. Ellis, secretary of the U.S. Legation at Monrovia. Wash- 
iiigt<*n, D. C., 1907. • 

Foreign Office Report on the Trade of Liberia. London. 

• 

2. Non -Official Publications. 

Plydeni^. W.), Christianity, Islam, and the Negro Race. London, 1887. -- -A Chapter 
in tlie History of Liberia. Freetown, 1892. 

Bourznx (P^‘re P.), La R6pnblique de Liberia. P.aris, 18S7. 

NnHiAqfcr (.1.), Reisebilder ans Liberia. 2 Bde. Leiden, 1890. 

DeJa/ossf (M.), Un Ktat Ntigre: La Republique de Liberia. No. 9 of ‘ Renseignements 
Coloniaux.’ Paris, 1900. 

Johmton (Sir II H ), Liberia : The Negro Republic in West Africa. London, 1906. 

Jore{{j.)^ La Rcpabliqiio do Liberia Pans, 1912. 

Maugham (R. 0. F.), The Republic of Liberia London, 1920. 

Rf'ports of Council ot the Corporation of Foreign Bondholders London, 

(CH]>taiu C. Braithwaitf*), The Advance of Our West African Empire. London, 
1903. And articles in tt»e Geographical Journal, 

Wauwf’rmanx (Coloi^l H.), Lh eria, histoirc de la fondation d'nn 6tat negro Ijbre. 
Brussels 1885 

Wei^termann (D.), Die Kpelle, ein Negerstamm in Liberitl. Gottingen, 1922. , 
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LIECHTENSTEIN. 

Thk Pi’iDcipality of Liechtenstein, lying between the Austrian Land 
of Vorarlbcrg and the Swiss cantons of St. Galleii and Graubiinden, is a 
-v'^vcrcign State consLsting of Schellenberg and Vaduz {formerly immediate 
fiefs of the Konian Krnynre). The former in 1699 and the latter in 1712 came 
into the possession of the house of Liechtenstein and, by di[)loma of January 
23, 1719, grarded by the Emperor Karl VI., the two lordsliips were consti- 
tuted as the Principality ('f Liechtenstein. After the break-u]) of the Empire 
in 1806 tlie Principality was incorporated in the Rhine Confederation ; from 
1815 to 1866 it formed [»art of the German Confederation, since the break-up 
of which it has joined no similar union. 

The Reigning Prince is JohnIL, born October 5, 1840; succeeded his 
father, November 12, 1858. The reigning family originated in the twelfth 
century, and traces its descent through free barons who in 1608 became 
ju’inees of Ijicchtenstein. The monarchy is hereditary in the male line. The 
constitution, adopted in 0(‘.tober 1921, })rovides for a Diet of 15 members 
elected for four years l)y direct vote on the basis of nniveisal suffrage and 
pro])ortional rey)resentation. The capital and scat of Govern merit is Vaduz 
(po]). 1,142). The principality has a High Court. Since Eehriiary 1921, 
Liechtenstein is included in the Swiss Customs Union, and the posts and 
telegrafihs are admiiiistci-cd by Switzerland. 

Area, 65 stpiare miles ; population, of German origin and nearh' all 
Catholic, 1912, 10,716 (5,266 males and 5,450 females). The Budget for 
1922 balanced at 384,500 fram's. There is no public debt. The inhabitants 
of Liechtenstein since lc867 have not been liable to military service. The 
Principality lias no army (since 1868). The population is in great part 
agriciil rural, the cliicf products of the country being corn, wine, fruit, and 
timber. The rearing of cattle, for which the fine Alpine pastures are well 
suited, is highl3^ developed. 

yidminisf/rator . — Gustav SchaedJer (appointed June. 9, 1922). 


Books of Reference. 

Falkf (.]. von), Geschichte des filrstlichen Liechtenstein. 3 vofs. Vienna, 

1808-1882. 

IJdbock (Adoll), (^ncllen zur Ge.schichte Vorarlbergs nnd Liechtenstein. Vol 
Bern, 1020. 

Ind<rr Maur (Iv. von), Verfassnng und Verwaltung im Furstentum Liechtenstein. 
Vienna, 1007. 

Krdizl (F.), Das Fiirstentuin Liechtenstein imd der gesamte Fiirst Johann von und 
u Liechtenstein’sche Giiterbesitz. Briinn, 1013. 


LITHUANIA. 

(Lietuva.) 

Lithuania became a Grand Duchy in the early part of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Ill 1386 the Grand Duke Jogaila embraced Christianity and married the 
Polish Queen Hedvig, thus, becoming King of Poland. During the reign of 
Vytauta!* (Vitold) the Great (1392-1430) Lithuania reached the zenith of her 
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power and prosperity, her frontiers extending from the Baltic to the Black 
Sea. After the death of Vytautas the Great, Polish influence gradually 
increased in Lithuania, and in 1569 the Lithuanians were forced to unite 
with the Poles at Lublin, the Lithuanians retaining their own treasury, 
laws, courts of justice, and army. Both countries elected the same king and 
had a common Seim (parliament). 

At the end of the eighteenth century Lithuania shared the fate of Poland. 
Greater Lithuania fell under Russian rule, and Lithuania Minor was annexed 
by Prussia. 

In 1917 a Lithuanian Conference of 200 representatives at Vilna elected a 
Lithuanian State Council {7'aryha) and demanded the complete inde- 
pendence of Lithuania. The independence of the Lithuanian State was 
proclaimed on February 16, 1918. 

On December 20, 1922, Lithuania received de jure recognition by the 
Great Powers. Russia had already accorded that recognition in the Treaty 
of Pe.ace of July 12,1920. On September 21, 1921, Lithuania was admitted 
a member of the League of Nations. 

Constitution and Government. — Tlie constitution adopted by the 
Constituent Assembly on August 1, 1922, declares that the State of 
Lithuania is an independent Democratic Republic. The Diet (or Seim) is 
the exponent of the sovereign power of Lithuania, and makes laws, ratifies 
treaties with other States, apj^roves the State budget and superintends the 
execution of the laws. The Executive Power is placed in the hands of the 
President of the Republic and of the Cabinet of Ministers. The President 
of the Republic is elected by the Diet, ^d h^ chooses the Minister- 
President (Premier), who forms the Cabinet. The President also appoints 
the higher miltiary and civil ofllcials of the State. In case of the death, 
resignation or illness of the President, his place is to be taken by the 
President of the Diet. All the acts of the President must be countersigned 
by the Premier or the proper Minister. The Cabinet of Ministers, is 
responsible to the Diet and resigns on an expression of a lack of confidence 
by the latter. The Members of the Diet on enteriug the Cabinet of Ministers 
do not cease to be Members of the Diet. 

All the citizens of Lithuania, without distinction of sex, nationality or 
religion, are equal before the layr ; there are no classes or titles. All citizens 
are also guaranteed inviolability gf person, homes, and correspondence, and 
freedom of religion, conscience, press, speech, strikes, assembly and organi- 
sation. The penalty of death is abolished. 

The Diet of Lithuania was elected on October 10, 1922, by universal, 
equal, direct and secret suffrage according to the proportional system, the 
electoral unit being one representative to 50,000 inhabitants. There were 
elected 78 representatives, composed as follows Christian Democrats, 38 ; 
Social Populist Democrats, 19; Social Democrats, 11 ; Jews, 3; Poles, 2 ; 
Workers’ Party, 6. 

Prcsideiit of Lithuania. — A. Stulg inskis (appointed December 21, 1922). 

The present Cabinet of Ministers was formed on February 22, 1923, and is 
presided over by : — 

Prime Minister. Galvariauskas. 

For administrative purposes the non-occupied territory of Lithuania is 
divided into 20 districts, of about 100,000 inhabitants eacn. The districts 
are divided into communities, with about 15 communities to each district. 
National minorities (Jews, White Russians, ^nd Poles) enjoy cultural 
autonomy. 

4 o 
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Area and Population.—The Lithuanian Government claims that 
Tnthuania consists of: (1) the whole of the former Russian Province of 
Kannas (Kovno) ; (2) the Province of Vilnius (Vilna), minus the districts 
of Disna and Vileika ; (3) a part of the Province of Oardinas (Grodno), 

north of tlio Niemcn River and the narrow hinterland of the city of Gardinas 
(Grodno) in the soutli ; (4) tlie Province of Suvalki minus the southern 

parts of the districts of Suvalki and Augustovo ; (5), part of tlio Province 
of (Jourland between the old Gorman frontier and the Holy Aa (Sventoji) 
River by tlie Raltic Sea. 

The casteryi frontier of these territories is defined in the Treaty of Peace 
between Lithuania and Russia, signed July 12, 1920, at Moscow, and runs as 
follows : lieginniug at the Dvina River westward from Driija (estate of 
Safronovo), along tlie Driijka River, along the eastern shore of Lake 
Driviaty, southward througU Koziany, Postavy, by the eastern shore of 
Lake Narocz, along the Narocz River ; then it cuts in half the MoloJecno 
railway junction, runs by Volozino, along the Bercsina River, and further to 
tlie west along the Niemen to the Svislocis River; fiut her on it circles the 
city of Gardinas at a radius of 15 to 20 versts to the south. 

The northern frontier (with Latvia) almost coincides with the old 
boundary between the Provinces of Courland and Kaunas. A special 
arbitration convention was adopted by the Lithuanian and Lettish Govern- 
ments on September 28, 1920, at Riga, according to which the British 
representative acted as arbiter in tinally fixing the details of this frontier 
and determining the corrections to be made. 

In the south (in the region, of the Province of Suvalki) the frontier with 
Poland has not yet beeif conclusively agreed upon by Lithuania and Poland. 
Both Lithuania and Poland lay claim to Vilna, but though the League of 
Nations has endeavoured to bring about a solution of this problem, so far 
(March, 1923) no agreement has been reached. 

. This territory had, according to the statistics of 1914, an area of 154,491 
sq. kilometres (59,633 square miles) and 4,800,800 inhabitants, viz, : the 
whole of the former Province of Kaunas, 20,260 sq. kilometres, and 
1,857,100 inhabitants ; 5 districts of the former Province of Vilnius, 29,818 
sq. kilometres, and 2,075,700 inhabitants ; 5 districts of the former Province 
of Suwalki, 101, OTJ sq, kilometres, and 718,000 inhabitants ; also parts of 
the former Provinces of Courland and Gardinas, 2,500 sq. kilometres, and 
150,000 iuhabitants. 

The Lithuanians form 70 per cent, of the total population, the Jews, 13 
per cent. ; the Poles, 8 per cent. ; the Russians and White- Russians, 7 per 
cent. ; and other nationalities, 2 per cent. 

Tl\e Memel territory (population 138,530), which by the Treaty of 
Versailles was detached from Germany and placed under the control of the 
conference of ambassadors, was handed over to Lithuania on February 16, 
1923, subject to certain conditions intended to regulate the use of the port 
by both Luthania and Poland. 

The population of Lithuania in 1922 is given as 2,293,100. 

For every thousand males there are females in Vilna, 1,014; in Kovno, 
l,b77 ; and in Suvalki, 1,058 ; making an average of 1,049 for the whole 
country. 

The capital of Lithuania is Vilnius (Vilna), with a population of 214,600 
in 1914. Other large towns were; Kaunas (Kovno), 90,300 ; Gardinas 
(Grodno), 61,600; Kiaipe(J^\ (Memel), 32,000; Suvalkai (Suvalki), 31,600: 
and Siauliai (Shavli). 31,300. 
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Religion. — In the three districts of Vilna, Kovno, and Suvalki Roinan 
Catholics form 76 percent., Jews 12 per cent., Greek Orthodox 9 per cent., 
Protestants and Calvinists 4 per cent. 


Instruction. — in 1922 tliere were 1708 primary schools with 160,230 
pupils, and 93 secondary schools with 17,149 pupils. On February 16, 1922, 
the University of Kovno was opened, with 25 professors and 800 students. 


Finance. — I'ho budget for 3 years is shown as follows : — 



1020 

1021 

1922 


Murks 

Clarks 

lilarks 

Revenue . 

411,000.000 

672,5S2,658 

4,312,280,089 

Expenditure . 

422,000,000 

885,725,375 

4,312,280,089 


By the Treaty of IVaco of Moscow, Russia look over, in place of an 
indemnity for the damage done by the Russian Army, the whole of the 
old Russian debt devolving on Lithuania ; in addition, it was agreed to hand 
over to Lithuania 3,000,000 roubles in gold and to concede to Lithuania 
100,000 hectares of forests. 

• 

Defence. — The Lithuanian Army is approximately 50,000 men. 


Production, — Lithuania is an agricultural country, and preponderantly 
rural in character ; the resources of the country consist of timber and agri- 
cultural produce. Of the total area, 46*8 per cent, is arable land, 24*3 per 
cent, meadow and pasture land, 20'3 per cent, forests, 3T percent, unpro- 
ductive lands, and 6*5 per cent, waste land. In 1920 in the territory adminis- 
tered by the Lithuanian Government 5,200,000 hectares (about 13,000,000 
acres), there was produced (in cwts.) rye, 10,000,000 ;jvvheat, 1,600,000; 
barley, 3,000,000 ; oats, 5,000,0f)0 ; potatoes, 20,000,000; jjeas, 1,200,000; 
and flax-seed, 700,000. , 

In 1921 the country possessed 380,000 horses, 780,000 cattle, 1,066,000 
sheep, and about 1,262,000 pigs. Poultry- farming is considerably developed, 
particularly geese-rearing. Bee-keeping is also an important occupation, 
the figures for 1910 being as follows : Hives, 67,426 ; honey sold, 5929 cwt., 
and wax, 1,304’ 6 cwt. 

Forests cover 1,946,000 acres, of which 889,600 acres (or 44 percent.) 
belong to the State ; 80 per cent, of the forests consist of needle-bearing 
trees, mostly pines, and the remainder of leaf-bearing trees. 


Commerce* — Trade for three years: — 
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Of the imports in 1921, 665,698,988 marks came from Germany, 
58,011,164 marks from Danzig, and 7,379,668 marks from Great 
Britain. 

The chief articles of export are corn, cattle, hams, poultry, eggs, butter, 
timber, flax, linseed, hides, and wool. The imports are chiefly manufactured 
articles, fertilisers and agricultural machinery. 

Total trade between Lithuania and Great Britain for two years (according 
to Board of Trade returns) : — 


Imiiorts flora Lithuania into Great Britain . 
Exports to Lithuania from Great Britain 


1921 

1922 


.C 

344,009 ; 

1,102,629 

53,500 

114,431 


.1 


A commercial treaty between Great Britain and Lithuania was signed 
on May 6, 1922. 

Internal Communications. — In 1920 the total length of railways was 
1,650 miles, of which 1,178 miles were broad gauge lines. The total cost of 
construction of these railways was 20,600,000^. 

I’bere are about 930 miles of roads in the country, while of the waterways 
those navigable for steamboats extend to 117 ndles ; those for smaller craft 
to 453 miles ; those for rafts to 1,450 miles ; total, 2,020 miles. The river 
Niemen is navigable for^abouL270 days in the year. 

Banking* and Credit. —By a law promulgated on August 16, 1922, a 
national currency, based on the gold standard, with the Litas as unit, was 
introduced to replace the Ost mark, Ost rouble, and German mark hitherto 
in« circulation but now withdrawn. The Litas contains 0 ’150462 grammes 
of pure gold, and is equivalent to a tenth of the American gold dollar. In 
this connection the Bauk of Lithuania {Liciaxos Bankas) -was established in 
August 1922, on joiut-stock principles, 50 per cent, of the shares being held 
by the State and the balance being available for private subscription. The 
Bank’s capital-stodk is 12,000,000 Litas. Foreigners may own one-third of 
the capital -stock. The Bank enjoys during twenty years the sole right of 
issuing bank-notes. Although under the *iaw the bank-note issue calls for a 
gold cover of one-third, yet in practice the Government has decided that the 
actual security must represent 100 per cent, in the form either of gold or 
stable currencies backed by gold. On December 15. 1922, the bank-notes in 
circulation amounted to 6,577,849 Litas in round figures. 

The W’eights and measures arc still Russian, but at the same time the 
metric system is used. Arrangements are being made for making the metric 
system obligatory. 


Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

^ 1. Of Lithuania in Great BRiT.fiN, 

Envoy and Minister . — Thomas Narouslievitch (May, 1921). 

Secretaries, — 11. Rabinovitch and K. Gineitis. 

2. Of Great Britain in Lithuania. 

^ Envoy and Minislcr.-^o. C. T. Vaughan, C.M.G., M.V.O. (appointed 
November 2, 1922 ; resides in R’ga). 
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Books of Reference concernin' Lithuania. 

Official Publications. 

The Lithiianian-Polish Dispute as laid before the Second Assembly of the League of 
Nations at Geneva, 1921, by the Lithuanian Delegation. London, 1921. 

Statistical Year Book. 

Economic and Financial Condition of tho Lithuanian Republic at the beginning of 
1922. London, 1922. 


Non-Official Publications. 

economiqne de la Lithuanie. Lausanne, 1910. 

Ehret (Joseph, Dr.), Litauen .... Berne, 1919. 

Qaigalat (SV .), Litauen. Frankfort, 1917. 

Hai^rison (E. J.), Lithuania, Past and Present. Londcu, 1922. 

Jusoitis(A. Kun), The History of tlie Lithuanian Nation. Phil.adeljdiia, I9IS 
Kiiman (P.), Lietiiv.i, .jos gyventojai ir sienos. Vilnius, 1917. — Der Werdof ang d* s 
Litauischen Staates. Berlin, 1919 

Notus (T.) and Zilius(J.\ Ijir.huania’.s Case for Independence. Washington, 1918. 
Propolanin (C., Mgr.), L’Eglise Polonaise en Lithuanie. Paris, 1014. 

Rimfca (Albinas), Idetuvos ukis ]»rlcs didyi kar.a. Vilnius. 1018. 

Jiuhl (A.), Tho New Masters of the Baltic. New York, 1921. 

Salkauskas (Stasys), Sur les coiiflns de deux mondes. Geneva, 1010. 

Slealweit (B. , Dr. Prof,), Dio Landwirtschaft in den Litanischen Gouvernernents Jena, 
1918. 

Szlupas (John), Essav on the Past, Present, and Future of Lithuania. Stockholm, 1919. 
VerbelU (K.)j La Lithuanie Russo. Geneva. 

Vidunas (W. St.), Litauen. Tilsit, 1916. 


LirXEMBUBO. 

Reigning Grand Duchess,— Charlotte born January 23, 1896, 
succeeded ou the abdication of her sister MariC’ Adelaide ^ on January 9, 1919 ; 
married to Fiinco Felix of Bourbon- Parma on November 6, 1919. 
Offspring i^Trixioe Jean^ born January 6, 1921, and a daughter, born 
December 23, 1922. Sisters^ of the Grand Ducliess* — Princess Marie- 
Adelaide^ born Juno 14, 1894 ; J^rincess Jlilda^ born February 15, 1897 ; 
Princess Antoinette^ born October 7, 1899 ; Princess Elisabeth^ born March 
7, 1901 ; Princess Sophie^ born February 14, 1902. 

The early history of Luxemburg may be divided into four periods, viz., 
from 963 to 1443, when the country was part of the Holy Roman Empire ; 
from 1443 to 1506, the Burgundian period ; from 1606 to 1714, the Spanish 
period ; and from 1714 to 1795, the Austrian period. From 1795 to 1815 
the Duchy was French. The Congress of Vienna made the Duchy into a 
Grand Duchy, and from 1815 to 1866 the Grand Duchy was included in tho 
dissolved Germanic Confederation. By the Treaty of Loudon, May 11, 1867, 
it was declared neutral territory, and its integrity and independence were 
guaranteed. 

Constitution and Government* — The Constitution now in force ^as 
proclaimed on October 17, 1868 ; in 1919 some important changes were •in- 
troduced into it, viz. the Constituent Assembly decided that the sovereign 
power resided in the Nation (Article 32) ; that all secret treaties were abolished 
(Article 37) ; that the deputies are to bo eleci-*^! on the basis of univc^’sal 
suffrage, pure and simple, by scrutiny of lists, according to the rules of 
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proportional representation and in conformity with the principle of the 
smallest electoral quotient. 

The country is divided into four electoral districts: the South, North, 
Centre, and Kast. In order to qualify as an elector it is necessary to be a 
citizen (male or female) of Luxemburg and to have completed 21 years of 
ago ; to be eligible for election it is necessary to have completed 25 years of 
age and to fulfil the conditions required for active electorate. The electors 
limy bo called upon to record their votes by means of a referendum or yilebis- 
cite in all cases and under the conditions to be determined by law (Article 52). 
The Memlicrs of the Chamber of Deputies receive a .salary which may not 
surpass ^,000 francs per aiinurn ; they arc also entitled to receive a travelling 
allowance (Article 75). 

The Chauil)or of Deputies consists of 48 members, elected May 28, 1022. 
The state of the p.artie^ is as follows : — Catholics, 2G ; National Tarty, 4; 
Liberals, 9 ; ^Socialists, 7 ; Popular Part}^ 2. 

The liead of the State takes part in the legislative yiower, exercises the 
executive ])()wcr, aud has a certain y>art in the judicial power. The Consti- 
tution loaves to the sovereign the right to organise his Government, which 
consists of a Minister of State, who is President of the Government, and of at 
least three Directors-General. The Cabinet, appointed Ay)ril, 1921, is 
compo.sed as follows : — 

Minister of i^tate and President of Government, — Emile Reuter. 

Director ’General of Finance. — A. Neyens. 

Director ’General of If onie Affairs and Public Instruction. — J. Bech, 

Director-General of Justicct and Public IDorks. — W. Leidenbach. 

Director -General of AgricuUurey Industry and Social IPelfecre. — Raymond 
do JPaha. 

Besides the Government there is a Council of State. It deliberates on 
proposed laws and bills, on amen'dments that might be pro])Oscd ; it also gives 
adiuini.strative decisions and expresses its oyiinion regarding any other 
question referred to it by the Grand Duke or by the Law. The Council of 
State is compo.sed of 15 members chosen for life by the sovereign, who also 
chooses ay)resident among them each year. 

On Sc]>tember 2,8, 1919, a Hefei onduin was taken in Luxemburg to decide 
on the political and economic future of the cquutry. Those entitled to vote 
were men and women of 21 (voters on the ^^eglster, 127,775 ; actual voters, 
90,984). The voting resulted as follows : — for the reigning Grand Duchess, 
66,811 ; for tlio continnauce of the Nassau- Bragauza dynasty under another 
Grand Duchess, 1,286 ; for another dynasty, 889 ; fur a Hepublic, 16,885 ; 
for an economic union with Prance, 60,133; for an economic union with 
Belgium, 22,242. But France refused in favour of Belgium to consider the 
]>03sibility of an economic union, and negotiations to tliis end between 
Belgium and Luxemberg were concluded on December 22, 1921, when the 
Chamber of the Grand Duchy passed a Bill for the economic union between 
Belgium and Luxemburg. Tlie Agreoment, which is for 50 years, provides 
for the disappearance of the customs barrier between the two countries and 
the use of Belgian currency in the Grand Duchy. It came into force on 
Mi\v^ 1, 1922. 

•Area and Population. — Luxemburg has an area of 999 square miles, 
and a population (Dec. 1, 1916) of 263,824 (130,51 4 males and 133,310 females) 
The population is Catholic, save (1910) 4,007 Protestants, 1,270 Jews, and 
SO^belongiug to other sec^..,. The chief town, Luxemburg, has 45,986(1921) 
inhabitants. Other towns are Esph a Alz, the centre of the mining district, 
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20,672 inhabitants ; Differdange, 13,229 inhabitants ; Dudelange, 9,834 
inhabitants; Rumelange, 4,998 inhabitants; and Diekirch, 3,776 in- 
habitants. 

Instruction- — Education is compulsory for all children between the 
ages of 6 and 13. In 1920 the primary schools had 1,027 teachers (504 
women) ; there are 35 higher elementary schools, 3 classical schools, 2 com- 
mercial and industrial colleges, a college of agriculture, and an academy of 
music. 


Finance- — Estimated revenue and expenditure (including extraordinary 
for the last live years) in francs : — 


- 

1918-19 

1919-20 1 

1020-21 

1921-22 

1022-2.3 

Kevenne 

Expeiuliture 

42,0:i2.228 i 126,044,256 
101,909,074 j 194,624,200 

63,808,926 

159,70.5.845 

56,095,802 

174,777,583 

1 158,024,078 
! 203.927,496 


1 Revenue includes loan of 90,000,000 francs ; expenditure includes 39,000,000 franca 
deficits of previous years. 


The debt on September 30, 1922, amounted to 463,663,938 francs. 

The armed forces of the State number 250 men. 

Production and Industry. — Agricultiye is carried on by about 90,000 
of the population (about 36 per cent.) ; about 250, (^0 acres are agricultural 
land. The principal crops are oats and ])otiitoe.s, but mining is the chief 
iudustiy. Production of iron and itoel for 3 years: — 


Year 


Iron ’ 1 


Steel , 

Tons 

V/ilno in francs i 

Tons 

Value in francs 

1918 

3,131,400 

14,995,635 ‘ 

1,266,671 

254,590,890 

1919 

3,112,472 

25,366,640 j 

617,422 • 

157,870.782 

1920 ! 

3,704,830 

«7, 997, 000 1 

692,935 

1 882,109,601 

1 

1 

1 L. 


Communications. — There were 330 miles of railway in 1921, and 585 
miles of telegraph line with 1,541 miles of wire, and 369 telegra])h offices 
in 1921. There were also (1921) 53 telephone systems with 872 miles 
of line and 5,667 miles of wire. In 1921 there were 138 post-offices, through i 
which there passed 12,744,000 letters and 5,236,000 post-cards, he. 


Diplomatic Eepreoentatives. 

1. Of Luxemburg in Great Britain. 

Charge tV Affaires . — Antoine Pescatore (May, 1920). 

2. Of Great Britain in Luxemburg. 

• 

£nvoi/ Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, — Rt. lion. Sir George 
Dixon Gial\ame, G.C.V.O., K.C.M.G. (British Ambassador at Brussels), 
June 27, 1922. 

Consul , — Norbert Le Gallais, 
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Books of Keference. 

Anniiaire oflQcicl. Published by the Commission Permanente de Statistique, Luxemburg, 
1922. 

Baedeker’ nV.ii\g\vm and Holland, including the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg. 16th ed. 
Leipzig, 1910. 

lionnardot(F.), Les Archives de I'Etat de Luxembourg. Vol. 41 of PublicutioiiB of 
the History Section of the Luxemburg Institute. 1890. 

Calmes (A.), Das Geldsystern des OroKshcrzogtiiins Luxemburg. Munich, 1907. — Der 
ZolIauHchluss dog Grossherzogtum.s Luxemburg an Deutschland (1842-1918). 2 vols. 
Luxcmlnirg, 1019. 

Kyechen. Luxemburg. In Band IV. of Marquardscn’.s Handbuch des bffenlliehon Rechts. 
FAti (J. V. d.), Aii.s Luxeinbnrgs Vergangenbeit und Gegenwart, Trier, 1891. 

Passmore {'T. H.), In Further Ardcnne. London, 1905. 

Perk{U. A.),Luxembiirgiana. Bu.ssum,1892. — Schetsenuit Luxembourg. Haarlem, 1894. 
Pdipn (11.) Das Inxembnrgcr Land. Aachen. 1895. 

Putnam (Ruth), fiuxemburg and her neighbours London, 1018. 

Remisch (J.), Le (jrand-Duclie de Luxembourg. — Vade-Mecum du Tourhste. — Touring- 
Club de Bcl;.'iqup. Bru.ssel.s, 1922. 

Renvsick fG.). The Grand Duchy of Luxembourg and its Pen])le. London, 1913, 

Werveke (N. van), Kiirze Gcschichte des Luxemburger Landes. Luxemburg, 1909. 


MEXICO. 

(Rrpublica Mexicana.) 

Constitution and Government. 

Mexico was annexed to the Spanish Cro\j’:n by conquest in 1521, and for 
three centuries continued to be governed, by S])ain. In all 64 Spanish 
Viceroys ruled the Courts, from Antonio de Mendoza (1535-1550) to Juan 
O Donoju (1821^-1822). In 1810 the rule of the Spanish Viceroys had become 
80 tyrannical that it caused an outbreak headcfi by the patriot priest Miguel 
Hidalgo, who on September 15, 1810, declared theindependenceof Mexico. On 
u General Augustin Iturbide declared himself Emperor of Mexico, 

but in 1824 lie had to flee, and the Kepublic was established. Several 
Presidents (Fehx Fernandez Vn-loria, 1824-28, was the first) ruled the 
acstmies of the country with more or loss severity until 1864, when the 
throne of Mexico was ofibred to Archduke Ferdinand Maximilian of Austria. 
He was shot in 1867, and Benito Juarez, who had been President in the 
hVjA country, took the reins of government. He was followed 

iQii'f J Tejada, wdio in 1876 fled, and General Porfiiyo Diaz (died July 2 
Mexico City. He ruled the country with the 
b (1880-4, General Manuel Gonzalez) until irfay 25,1911, 
F^ancisL^T^^ Mnf resignation to Congress. On November 6, 191 1, Seftor 
fmq office as President and ruled un^il February, 

?Feim^v 23 resulting in the President’s murder 

(I'ebiuary 23, 1913) and his replacement by General Victoriano Huerta. 
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Civil war broke out in April, 1913, and on July 15, 1914, Huerta 
resigned. The internal discord continued, until December, 1915, when 
most of the American and European States recognized General Carranza as 
head of the Government of Mexico. In May 1920, civil war broke out again 
and Carranza fled from the capital, and he was shortly afterwards killed. 
General Adolfo de la Huerta w’as elected Provisional President in May, 1920, 
and in September, 1920, the presidential elections returned Geneial Alvero 
Obregon. 

PresidenL — Alvero Obregon, Assumed office, December 1, 1920. 

A now Constitution, amending the Constitution of 1857, was promul- 
gated on February 5, 1917. By its terms Mexico is declared a federative 
republic, divided into States, each of which has a right to manage its 
own local affairs, while the whole are bound together in one body politic 
by fundamental and constitutional laws. The powers of the supreme 
Government are divided into three branches, the legislative, executive, and 
judicial. The legislative power is vested in a Congress consisting of a House of 
Representatives and a Senate, and the executive in a Presiilent. Representa- 
tives are elected for two years by universal suffirage at the rate of one member 
for 60,000 inhabitants. The qualification is to be over twenty-five years of 
age on the day of election. The Senate consLsts of fifty-eight members, two 
for each State, of at least thirty years of age, who arc returned in the same 
manner as the deputies. The members of both Houses receive .salaries of 
about 7,000 dollars a year. The President is elected by direct popular vote 
in a general election, holds office for four yeans, and cannot be re-elected. 
Failing the Pre.sident, Congress acts as an ^lecto^^l college for the election 
of a successor. If the vacancy occurs during the first half of the Pre.sident’s 
term of office, Congress chooses a provisional President and arranges for new 
elections ; if the vacancy occurs in the second term, Congress chooses the 
President for the remainder of the term. The Session of Congress is to be 
from September 1 to December 31. During the reccs.s there is a Permanent 
Committee consisting of fourteen Senators and fifteen Representatives 
appointed by the respective Houses. 

According to the law of April 13, 1917, the administration is carried on, 
under the direction of the President and a Council, hf seven Secretaries of 
State (Foreign Affairs, Inteftor, Finance and Public Credit, War and 
Marine, Communications and Public Works, Industiy, Commerce, and 
Labour, and Agriculture), and three Departments of State (Judicial, Educa- 
tional, and Public Health). 


Local Government. 

Mexico is divided into twenty-eight States, one Federal District, and 
two Territories. Each separate State has its own internal constitution, 
government, and laws ; but intcr-State customs dutie.s are not permitted, 
though State taxe* are levied. Each State has its governor, legislature, 
and judicial officers popularly elected under rule.s similar to those of the 
Federation. The Governors of the Federal District and the Territories are 
appointed by the President. All the States of the Mexican Union have 
their own special codes based, more or less, on tho.so of the Federal 
District ; but at the same time they must j^blish and enforce laws ^sued 
by the Federal Government. 
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Area and Population. 


The population of the census of 1921 is shown in the following table. 
The capitals of the States and districts are in brackets : — 


states ami Territorios 

A k uascal i e 1 1 tes (' A gu aHt:a 1 i e 1 1 te s). 


Area, in 
K'pjaie miles 

2,061) 

Con SI 

Males. 

51,150 

s Population 

Piinalea 

55,466 

, 1021 

Total 

106,625 

liaja Califoinia (La Paz) 


58,333 

31,419 

27,722 

62,141 

(!ainpeche pcclu;)'^ 


18,089 

36,C»58 

37,512 

211,449 

74,170 

(jhiapas (Tuxl.la Gutim lez) . 


! 27,527 

206,273 

417,722 

Chihuahua (Chihuahua) 


90,036 

108,470 

108,463 

306,942 

(h)aluiila (Saltillo) 


63,786 

105,800 

105,585 

301,335 

Colima (Colima) .... 


i 2,272 

44,107 

47,651 

01,848 

Distrito Kodrral (]Vft'‘3ii<'o) . 


578 

.301,755 

470,732 

862,487 

Daranj'o (Durango) 


. 42,272 

103,865 

168,787 

332,652 

Guanajuato (Giiaua.juato) . 


i 10,950 

393,600 

416,488 

810,088 

Guerrero (Chili)am'iiigo) 


' 25,270 

267,385 

270,377 

646,762 

JTiilalgo (Pachnea) 


8,637 

806,008 

321,803 

627,001 

Jalisco (CJuadalajara) . 


1 33,402 

570,401 

610,834 

1,199,826 

M<ixico ('i'olu(^a) . . . , 


i 0,230 

425,661 

443,771 

869,432 

Michoaciian (Morelia) . 


; 22,621 

450,331 

471,040 

022,280 

Morelos (Guernavaca) . 


1,805 

51,386 

52,430 

103,825 

"Nayarit (Tepic) .... 


10,053 

' 71,690 

75,340 

147,048 

Nuevo Lec'tu (Monterrey) 


25,032 

161,503 

168,015 

330,418 

Oaxaca (Oaxaca) .... 


j 35,680 

412,070 

433,760 

846,839 

Puebla (Puebla) .... 


12,002 

401,165 

535,172 

1,026,337 

Queretaro (QuertHaro) . 


4,40.3 

! 112,300 

100,205 

221,514 

Quintana Uoo (Santa Ciuz <lo Bravo). 

10,270 i 

6,185 

4,730 

10,915 

San Luis Pot(».s] (San Luis I'o^osi) 


24,004 I 

222.178 

‘ 210,300 

441,478 

Sinaloa (Culiacaii) . , 


27,55/ j 

1C)«),854 

1 76,303 

343,247 

Sonora (ilermosillo) 


76,633 ! 

135,080 

133,167 

269,166 

TalKiftCo (Villa Ilermosa) 


10,374 ' 

71,344 

i 73,228 

144,672 

Tainaulipas (Ciudad Victoria) 


80,831 ! 

! 147,760 

140,101 

287,061 

Tlaxcala (Tlaxcala) . . , 


‘ 1,534 

1 89,389 

00,74 6 

180,1.34 

Verapruz (Cordoba) 


27,880 

1 561,001 

663,405 

1,125,486 

YucatAn (Merida) . 


' 15,030 

1 163,101 

161,307 

.324,408 

Zacatecas (ZaoRtH('.a.s) . 


, 24,471 

' 182,021 

100,254 

372,275 

Islands 


j 1,575 

698 

79 

677 

Grand Tota> . 


1 767,198 

i 6,792,713 i 

i 7,004,367 

13,887,080 


The above returns are for 2,019 out ot* a total of 2,561 muriicipalities, 
and 98 out of 196 agencies which reported the results of the Census up to 
March 1922. 

Total immigration into Mexico; 1918, 63,780 ; 1919, 60,327 ; 1920, 
91,121 ; 1921, 32,627. 

The chief cities, 1910, are : — Mexico (capital), 1,080,000 ; Puebla, 96,121 ; 
Guadalajara, 119,468; San Luis Potosi, 68,022; Leon, 57,722; Monterey, 
73,528; Paclmca, 39,009; Zacatecas, 25,900; Guanajuato, 35,682 ; Merida, 
62,447 ; Queretaro, 33,062; Morelia, 40,042; Oaxaca, 38,011; Orizaba, 
35,263 ; Aguascalientes, 45,198; Saltillo, 35,414; Durango, 32,263; 
Chihuahua, 39,706 ; Vera Cruz, 48,633 ; Toluca, 31,023 ; Celaya, 23,062. 

• • 

Religion, Instruction, and Justice. 

The prevailing religion is the Komaii Catholic, but according to the new 
Constitution of 1917, the Church is separated from the State, and there is 
toleration of all other religi^^us. No ecclesiastical body can acquire landed 
property. There are 7 archBishops and 23 bishox)s. In 1910, there were 
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16,033,176 Roman Catholics; 68,839 Protestants; 33,343 of other faiths; 
26,011 of no professed faith. 

Education is free and compulsory, and, according to the Constitution 
of 1917, secular. In the Federal District and in the Territories education 
is controlled by the National Government ; elsewhere the State authorities 
regulate education. The Federal capital is the seat of the National Uni- 
versity of Mexico, re-organised in 1910. Another University, the National 
University of the South-east, was established at Merida (^hlcaUin) in 1922. 
In 1921 the Republic had 9,715 primary .schools (of which 8,388 were 
public schools), with 819,775 pupils (5‘41 per cent, of the population), and 
20,407 teacbers. Expenditure on education in 1921, 12,447,022 dollars. 

In 1921, 147 newspapers were publiabed in Mexico in Spanish, two in 
French, one in English and one in German. 

The judicial power, wdii(di is entirely distinct from and independent of the 
executive, consists of the Supreme Court, with 11 judges chosen for a period 
of four years, nine Circuit Courts, with 3 judge.s, and District Courts, with 
44 judges. After 1923 judges are to be appointed for life. The Federal 
District has a Higher Court of Justice composed of 14 magistrates ; 10 civil, 
8 penal and 8 correctional judges. In Tlalpam and Xoehimilco there arc 
Judges of First Instance witli mixed jiirisdicUoii, and Taculaya has one civil 
judge and one penal. Popular juries are part of the judicial system. The 
General Congress appoints the magistrates of tlie Higher Court, the civil, 
penal, and correctional judges, and the Judges of First Instance. In the 
Territories there is a Judge of First Imstance and a magistrate with authority 
of Second Instnnoe, ai)poiiited*like the others. 

Federal Finance. 


The ordinary receipts and expenditure .six yc*ars : — 


- 1 

Revenue 

Expenditure i 


Revenue 

! • 

j Expenditure 

i 

1913- 14 1 ! 

1914- 151 2. 

1918 1 

£ 

13,230,715 

14,:.97,000 

14,914,137 

! £ 

I 13,210,873 
j lcc220,489 
! 18,7yi,587 

10191 

1 19S0 1 

i 19211 

£ 

14,938,400 

17,739,019 

27,(306,003 

: £ 

1 20,349,161 

i 17,305,932 
} 27,113,560 


1 K.stimates. - Owing to civil disturbances, no figures were published between 1916 
and 1918. 


The principal items of expenditure in 1021 were 5,001,408 pesos for 
legislative authority, 25,409,048 pesos for the Treasury, 2,504,972 pesos* 
public health, 18,079,271 pesos industry, 5,329,097 jjesos agriculture, 
20,257,574 pesos public works and 134,161,545 pesos war and marine. 

On December 31, 1921, the outstanding external debt, together with 
arrears of interest, amounted to 74,839,055/. The internal debt amounted 
to 136,347,300 pesos. 


Defence. 

♦ 

Before the Revolution every Mexican capable of bearing arms was obliged 
to serve in the Active Army or in the National Guard. The army then con- 
sisted of the Active Army, the Reserve, and auxiliary troops, and wa.s 
organised on a peace footing as follows f infantry, 34 battaliotfe, 20 
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auxiliary battalions, and 49 irregular corps ; cavalry, 18 regular regiments, 21 
auxiliary regiments and 2 squadrons of army gendarmes, 62 irregular corps, 
and 26 scout corps ; artillery, 5 regiments. In addition there wore 1 sapper 
battalion, 1 engineer park, 1 telegraph section, 2 war schools, 1 naval school, 
1 school of inuakotr/, 1 school for fencing, 1 medical school, and 67 schools 
for soldiers. Since 1914 the Army has been continuously on a war footing 
and the Reserve has disappeared. The nominal strength of the Army in 
1922 was 84,000, but the actual strength is believed to be much lower. 

The infantry is armed with 7 mm. Mauser rifle, the cavalry with a carbine 
of the same type, artillery with Q.F. guns (Saint Chaumond Mondragon 
and Schneider-Canct). 

Attention has been paid to aviation ; the machines employed are of 
Mexican design and construction. There are 2 engineering parks, 2 tele- 
graph stations. Military education is compulsory in all schools throughout 
the country. 

The Navy, which is little more than a police force, consists of the gun- 
boats Bravo^ Vera Cruz^ and Tampico^ with the training sloop Zaragoza. 
There are a few old torpedo-boats, a couple of armed transports, and some 
smaller vessels, and on the Pacifle side two gunboats. 


Production and Industry. 

Mexico is well suited for agriculture. Within a radius of 300 miles may 
be produced the crops of tho Tropical, Semi-tropical, and Temperate Zones, 
owing to tho varying altitude, the land rising rapidly from tho coast to the 
centre of the country. Tho soil is rich in all sections. In the tropical 
regions, in the mountain valleys, and on the great central plateau are millions 
of acres of virgin soil and millions more which have been barely skimmed by 
tho antiquated methods of agriculture in vogue. 

Cultivated lands, 30,027,600 acres; pastoral lands, 120,444,200 acres; 
forest lands, 43,933,200 acres. Principal products are maize (1,803,628 
tons in 1921), sugar (119,800 tons in 1922), henequen (116,684 tons in 1921), 
wheat (138,508 tons iu 1921), coifee (34,424 tons), beans (71,034 tons), 
tobacco (6,548 tons). There are 1,226 tobacco factories in the Republic. 

Timber lands are estimated to extend over 25,000,000 acres and to contain 
pine, spruce, cedar, mahogany, logwood, and rosewood. 

Live-stock in 1920 ; Cattle, 2, 162,984 ; horses, 929,385 ; mules, 354,351 ; 
asses, 287,989 ; sheep, 1,089,976 ; goats, 1,987,869 ; and pigs, 1,654,089. 

The chief Mexican oil-flolds may bo groupenl in five districts : — (1) The 
Ebano district, about 40 miles west of Tampico (largely the j)roperty of the 
Mexican Petroleum Company) ; (2) The Panuco district, including the 
Topila region ; (3) The Huastica district, south of Tampico, in which tho famous 
‘ Oasiano,’ ‘ Cerro Azul,* and * Potrero del Llano ' wells occur ; (4) The Tux- 
pam district, including the Furbero region, south-west of Tuxpam ; and (5) 
The Tehuantepec-Tabasco district, in the neighbourhood of Minititlan. The 
fields actually in exploration occupy a suiTace of 62,175 acres, and the total 
number of productive wells in the Republic is (1922) 513. The ])Otential 
production of all the wells of the Republic is 1,337,012, barrels daily. On 
Dece\nbor31, 1921, there were in existence tho following coiistructions for 
storing petroleum : — 1,696 steel tanks, with a capacity of 53,924,856 barrels, 
and 20 earthen tanks Avith a capacity of 23,191,960 barrels, making a total 
storage capacity of 77,116,816 barrels. On the same date there were 108 
pipe lines with a total lenMh of 1,847 miles and a flowing capacity of 
1,014', 709 barrels daily. ^ 6 t J 
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Petroleum was produced as follows : — In 1912, 16,558,215 barrels ; 
in 1915, 33,910,508 barrels ; in 1916, 40,545,712 barrels ; in 1917, 
55,292,770 barrels ; in 1918, 63,828,326 barrels ; in 1919. 87,072,954 
barrels ; in 1920, 163,540,000 barrels ; and in 1921, 193,397,587 barrels. 

Mining is the principal industry in Mexico. It is carried on in 24 of the 
31 States and Territories, nearly all the mines yielding silver either alone or 
in combination with other ores. The following table shows the quantities 
of mineral products for three years. 


Metals I 

1919 j 

1920 , 1 

1921 


Kilos 1 

Kilos 1 

Kilos 

Gold ! 

23,5fG i 

22,960 1 

21,275 

Silver ... ... 

2,049,898 

2,073,476 1 

2,005,148 

Coi)per ' 

52,172,235 | 

49,192.401 

15,228,085 

Lead 

71,375,068 ' 

82,517,598 i 

60,513,232 

Zinc 

11,559,685 ! 

15,050,590 

1,256,986 

Antimony 

470.738 . 

622,572 1 

44,545 

Tin 

1,.58S 

— ! 

492 

Tungsten 

21,970 

40,020 1 

14,306 

Molybdenum 

1,767 ; 

4,230 1 

3,280 

Manganese 

2,794,227 

1,137,400 1 

558,800 

Mercury ... 

118,039 

75,748 

46,244 

Arsenic 

2,246 378 ! 

2,091,704 

784,956 

Amorphous graphite . 

4,023,015 i 

3,222,941 i 

2,911,092 


Coal is produced only in the State of Coahuila. The output in 1919 was 
728,374 tons aiiddn 1920, 715,789 tons. Opals are mined in Querctaro. 

In 1921, 120 cotton textile factories were ^in operation, employing 
38,277 operatives. 


Commerce. 

The trade of Mexico for 4 years is shown as follows : — 



191S 

* 1919 

M 1 

1920 

1 1921 


I'CS'IS 

i pe.'ios 1 

pesos 

pesos 

Imports 

276,217,404 

237,038,347 

1 357,550,441 

506,784,316 

Exports 

375,568,3^5 

1 

1 393,390,000 ’ 

1 

j 40(5,546,899 

727,760,008 


The principal imports and exports for 2 


years were as follows (in pesos) 



Import.s 

Expoits 

• 

1919 

1920 

1 1 

1919 

1920 

Animal products 

i2,081,22t5 

38,981,600 
56,907,268 i 

i 

15,330,915 

6,68» 655 

Vegetable products . 

43,249,944 

121,457,289 

105,205,152 

Mineral products 

61,899,455 

83.778,888 I 

251,322,286 

279,503,661 

Manufactured goods. 

81,944,258 i 

51,031,121 i 

5,679,609 

15,164,580 

4> 
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The distribution of imi)ort8 and exports for 2 years among principal 
countries was as follows (in pesos) : — 


(Country 

i 

Imports 

K.xports 






1020 

1921 1 

1020 

1021 

(jroat Unlaiu . 

32,C9],808 

44,878,015 i 

14,588,755 

48,009,761 

ITiiito \ SlaU'H . 

2b6,S70,:ti;5 

339, 41 ‘2, 852 

358,811,990 

595,986,086 

Fraiii'.M 

‘21,8:32,68.3 

40,038,043 ; 

4,S04,365 

8,204,618 

ypaiii 

0,032,144 

10,602,009 ; 

934,463 

369,782 

Argentina 

1,008, (363 

400,72.6 

2,555,906 

13,853,910 

Japan 

l,()03,(‘)0l) 

1,075,523 ; 

22,260 

! 1,274,380 

Genuany . 

8,902,800 

24,393,120 i| 

1,319,161 

2,663,766 

Italy 

2,:30<>,3S1 

6,744,235 

110,019 

1,724,441 


The principal articles of couiinerce between tlie United Kingdom and 
Mexico for 1921 (according to Board of Trade Returns) were as follows: — 
Imports: petroleum spirit, 1,930,812/.; fuel oil, 0,076,725/.; lamp oil, 
901,109/.; lubricating oil, 320,176/. Exports: cotton ])iece goods, 836,763/. ; 
other cotton goods, 1,021,167/. ; sodium, 62,102/. ; machinery, 699,581/. 

Total trade betweeti Mexico and the United Kingdom for 6 years 
(according to Board of Trade returns) : — 


0 


— » lOlB 1 1919 

1920 

1021 

1022 

( £ 1 £ 

Imports from Mexico to U. Kingdom ' 5,126,8441 7,173,840j 
Exports to Mexico from (J. Kingdom i 1,093,931 1 1,312,776 

£ 

13,444,493 

£ 

0,869,236 

£ 

8,603,840 

4,344,402. 

4,590,021 

2,212,607 


Shipping and Communications. 

The most important ports are Vera Cruz and Tampico, both on the Gulf 
of Mexico. In 1920 there entered at all the ports, 5,250 vessels of 
13,125,000 tons, and cleared 5,084 vessels of 12,710,000 tons. 

In 1909 the main railway lines of Mexico were united in one corporation 
— The National Railways of Mexico. Since 1914 this system and piactically 
all the private lines have been taken over and ^worked by the government 
» under the name of the Constitutionalist Railways of Mexico. The National 
Railways of Mexico own 6,818 miles of track and control an additional 
1,220 miles. The Mexican Railway has 520 miles of track. The Tehuan- 
tepec Railway owns the line (184 miles of track) betw^een Puerto Mexico on 
the Atlantic to Salina Cruz on the Pacific. The Mexico North-Western 
Railway owns 512 miles of track. The Southern Pacific Railway of Mexico 
has about 1,000 miles of track. The United Railways of Yucatan have a 
length of 500 miles. A railway between Tuluca and Zitacuaro (81 miles) 
has been commeuced. 

On December 31, 1920, the Federal telegraph and telephone linos had 
a length of 25,015 miles of line and 55,304 miles of wire. There were other 
lines belonging to individual States and private persons totalling 17,010 
milegtof line and 20,706 mile's jf wire. There were on October 31, 1921, 562 
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telegraph offices, 9 telephone offices and 26 wireless stations. Number of 
telegraph messages in 1920, 10,240,818. 

In 1921 there were 2,835 post-offices. The post handled, in 1921, 
101,711,571 pieces of mail matter. 

A new wireless station has been established on the Island ot Lobos, off the 
coast of Tampico, largely for the purpose of affording the various petroleum 
companies facilities for communicating with vessels while at sea. It is 
provided with powerful apparatus and is able to communicate with the 
wireless stations at Mexico City, Tuxpam, Tampico, Yera Cruz, Progreso, 
Frontera, Mazatlan, Santa Rosalia, La Paz, Queretaro, Monterrey, Saltillo, 
Torreon, and by way of Habana with various stations in the United States. 


Banking and Credit. 

An executive decree of January 31, 1921, provided for the return to their 
owners of the banks declared in liquidation by the decree of December 14, 
1916. 

On December 31, 1921, the banks of the Republic held coins to the value 
of 5,193,868 pesos, including gold to the value of 4,427,647 ))eso8. 

It is proposed to set up a Central Bank of issue with a capital of 200 million 
pesos and the right to issue paper currency to the amount of 30 million pesos. 


Money, Weights, and Measures. 

» 

By an executive decree of November 13, 191^^, the monetary unit is 
the gold peso or dollar, the legal value of which has been fixed at *75 
gramme of pure gold. There are 20-peso (called azteca-9,)^ 10-peso, 5-peso, 
2 ’50 -peso, and 2-peso gold coins, '900 fin^ and TOO copper, weighing re- 
spectively 16'666§, 8'333J, 4 1661, 2*0834, and 1*6665 grammes. In 1919 
American gold coin was decreed to be legal tondei at the fixed rate of 1 dollar 
for 2 Mexican gold pesos. An executive decree of September 22, 1921, provides 
for the issue of new silver and bronze coins. The silver coins are in denomin- 
ations of 1-peso, 50 and 20 centavos, with a fineness of 720 milligi’ams of 
silver and 280 of copper for all the silver coins except* the 2-peso, which is 
*900 fine of silver and TOO* of copper. The bronze coins are to be in 
denominations of 20, 10, 5, 2 iind 1 centavos, and have a composition of 
95 per cent, copper, 2'5 per cent tin, and 2*6 percent, zinc. These coins 
are restricted legal tender up to 20 pesos for the silver coins. There are 
5 -centavo nickel coins. The value of the gold peso or dollar in peace time 
was 24*58 pence. 

From 1637 to December 31, 1920, a total of 4,129,351,481 pesos have 
been coined in Mexico, made np as follows : — 385,393,070 pesos gold, 
3,726,134,321 pesos silver, 7,137,287 pesos copper, 5,660,951 pesos nickel, 
and 6,025,852 pesos bronze. For the year ending June 30, 1922, there was 
coined gold to the value of 24,810,000 pesos, silver to the value of 19,729,000 
pesos, and bronze to the value of 334,500 pesos, making a total of 44,873,500 
pesos. ^ 

The weights and measures of the metric system were introduced in 
1884 and their use is enforced by law of June 19, 1895, though the old Spginish 
measures are still in use. The old weights and measures w^cre 

Weight, 1 libra = 0 *46 kilogramme = 1*014 lb. avoirdupois. 

1 aiToba = 26 libras *367 lb. avoirdupois. * 
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For gold and silver. 1 marco — J libra = 4,608 granos. 

1 ochava = 6 tomines. 

1 tomin =12 granos. 

20 granos = 1 French gramme. 

Length. 1 vara = 0-837 m^tre = 2 ft. 8^^^ English in. 

1 legua comun = 6,666| varas. 


Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Of Mexico in Great Britain. 

First Secretary {in charge of Mexican Legation ). — Juan F. Urquidi. 

There are Consular representatives at Barrow-in-Furness, Birmingham, 
Belfast, Bristol, Cardilf, Dover, Dublin, Falmouth, Glasgow, Great Grimsby, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Maryport, Newcastle, Southampton. 

2. Of Great Britain in Mexico. 

Charge des Archives. —H. A. 0. Cummins, C.M.G., O.B. E. 

Co'iisul- General. — N. King. 

There arc Consular representatives at Colima, Progreso, Salina Cruz, Vera 
Cruz, and other towns. 


Statistical and other Books of Eeference concerning Mexico 

1. OfFICIAI, rUBLICATIONS. 

The publications i.ssued by the various deiwtments of government. 

Les Etats Unis Mexicains: Leurs Uessources, &c. Par R. de Zayas Enriquez. Mexico, 1899* 
Mcuioria del SecretMirio del desi»acho de Foinento, &c. Annual. Mexico. 

Mexico : Its Social Evolution. By varioug writers. 3 vols. Mexico, 1900-04. 

Mexico: A Oco«raphical Sketch. iSurean of American Republics. Washington, 1904. 
foreign OlHce Reports, Annual Series and Miscellaneous Series. London, 

Division Territorial de los Estados Unidos Moxicanos (deals with each State). Mexico, 
1913. 

Constitucion poUtica de los Estados Unidos Mexicanos y reglamcnto de sa congreso 
general. Mexico, 1918. 

A Handbook of Mexico (compiled by the Geographical Section of the Naval Intelli- 
gence Division). Lomkn, 1920. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

The Mexican Year-Book. London, annual. 

Mexico. (iV volume issued by the Pan American Union.) Washington, 1911. 

Hevista 3Iexicana. 31exico City. Monthly (in English and Spanish). 

El econoinista Mexicaiio, weekly. 3texico. 

Boletlii de la sociedad de geografia y estadlstica de la Ropublica Mexicana. Mexico. 
Auales de Econuimca, Finanzas, ludustria > Comercio. Pubiicados por la Camara 
Nacional de Comercio do la Ciudad do Mexico. 3Iexico, 1920, 

Monografias Mexicanas de Arte. 2 vols. Mexico, 1919. 

Baedekfr'x United States with an Excursion into Mexico. 4th ed. Leipzig, 1909. 
Barrlein (Henry). Mexico, the Land of Unrest. London, 1913. 

Bancroft (H. iL), A History of Mexico. New York, 1916. 

Barron (C. N.), The Mexican Problem Bo.ston, 1918, 

Bigot (R.\ Le 31exique Mod(*rne. Paris, 1909. 

Blakeslee (G. H.), Mexico and the Caribbean. New York, 1921. 

Iliichfeldt{E. H.), A Mexican Journey. New York, 1919. 

Bordeaux (A.), Lo Mexique et ses mines d’argent. Paris, 1910. 

B^stamento (M.), Petrbleo en la Republica Mexicana. Mexico City, 1917. 

Car3on (W. E.), Mexico : The Wonderland of the South. (Revised edition.) London, 1914. 
Correno (A. M ), Compendio de la Historia de la Real Hacienda de Nueva Espafia, 
escrito en el alio de 1794, por D, Joaquim Maniau. (Sociedad Mexicana de Geografi4 y 
Estadlstica.) Mexico, 1914. 

JDnlon (B. J.), 3Iexico on the Vefge, London, 1921. 
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JBnoofc(C, R.), Mexico. London, 1009. 

Enriquez (R de Zayas), Los Estadoa Uaidos Mexicanos, 1877—97. New York, 1899. 
Fandrau ((J.M.), Viva Vlexico. London and New York, 1914. 

Fornaro (0. de) Mexico tal f-ual es. New York, 1009. 

Franck (M. A ), Trainping through Mexico London, 1916, 

FriUche {Ij F ),Dirccf ori'» d« Ins Estados. (Mexico State Directory, 1920.) Mexico, 1920. 
Fyfe (Hamilton). The Real Mexico. London, 1914, 

Gillpatrick (W.), Wanderings in Mexico. London, 1912. 

Hashrouck (hnuinQ 8.), Mexico from Cortes to Carranza. New York, 1918. 

Hernandez {J . E.), Coleccidn dc Docninentos para 'a llistoria de laGuerratlelude- 
pendencia de Mexico de 1808 a 1821. 6 vol.s. Mexico, 1877-1882. 

Jonez(C. K.), Bibliograjdiy ot the Mexican Revolution. Washington, 1920. 

Lloyd Jones (Chester), Mexico and its Reconstruction. London, 1922. 

Lovf't (Ernest), L'Exi»6<lition du Mexiqne (1861-67). 2 rols. Paris, 1906. 

Lumhnltz (Q,), Unknown Mexico. London, 1903. — New Trails in Mexico. London, 1912. 
McCaleh (W. F.), Present and Past Banking in Mexico. New York, 1920. — The Public 
Finance of Mexico. New York, 1922, 

McHugti (R. J.), Modern Mexico. Ivondon, 1914. 

McLeish (J. L.), High Lights of tue Mexican Revolution. Aurora, 1920. 

. Manero (Antonio), Mexico y la Solidaribad America. La Doctrina Carranza. Madrid, 
1918. 

Martin (P. F.), Mexico of the Twentieth Century. 2 vols. London, 1907.— Mexico’s 
Treasure House. London, 1906.— Maximilian in Mexico [1861-1867]. London, 1914. 
Middleton (P. II ) Industrial Mexico, 1919 : Facts and Figures, New York, 1919. 

Moses (B.), Constitution of the United states of Mexico. Philadelphia, 1899. 
O'Shawjhnessy (E ), Intimate Page.s of Mexican History. New York, 1921. 

Pani (Alherto J.), Hygiene m Mexico. London, 1917. 

Perigny (Cte. M. de), Les Etats-nnis du Mexique. Paris, 1912. 

Piiaentc/ (F.), Obras Coinpletas [on Peoples, Languages, Literature, Ac. of Mexico.] 
5 vols. Mexico, 1903-04. 

Prescott (y^. H.), History of the Conquest of Mexico. London. (Many editions.) 

Hives {Qt. L.). The United States and Mexico. New York, 1914. 

5t«rra (J.), Mexico : Its Social Evolution. 3 vols. , [Eng. Trans.]. Mexico, 1905. 

Smith (J. H.), The War with Mexico. 2 vols. Loudon, ir<i20. 

Smith (R. W. S ), Benighteil Mexico. London, 1917. 

Southworth (J. R.), The Mines of Mexico. 9 vols. Mexico, 1905.— El Territorio de 
Baja California. [In Spanish and English.] San Francisco, 1899. 

(Lewis), Mexico of the Mexicans. London, 1917. 

Stephens (Kate), The Mastering of Mexico. London, 1916. 

(P.), Mexico. London, 1911. 

Y/wmpson (Wallace), The People of Mexico. New York, 1922. 

Torrente (M.), Historia de la Independencia de Mexico. Madrid, 1919. 

Trowbridge (E. D.), Mexico to-day and to-morrow. New York, 1919. 

Tweedie (Mth, A,), Mexico as I saw it. London, 1901.— Portirio Diaz. London, 1906. 


MONACO. 

Prince Louis II, born July 12, 1870, succeeded his father. Prince Albeit, 
June 26, 1922. 

Monaco is a small Principality on the Mediterranean, surrounded since 
1860 by the French Department of Alpes Maritimes except on the side 
towards the sea. From 968 it belonged to the house of Grimaldi. In 1716 
it passed into the female line, Louise Hippolyte, daughter of Antony L, 
heiress of Monaco, marrying Jacques de Goyon Matignon, Count of Thorigny, 
who took the name and arms of Grimaldi. Antony I died in 1731, Louise 
Hippolyte reigning only ten months and dying in 1732. She was succeeded 
by her husband under the name of Jacques I., who also succeeded Antony I. 
as Due de Yalentinoia, and was in his turn succeeded by his son HonoriusIII. 
This Prince was dispossessed by the French Revolution in 1792, and died in 
1796. In 1814 the Principality was re-established, but placed under the 
protection of the Kingdom of Sardinia by the Tf^aty of Vienna (1816). * 

4 T)* 
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In 1848 Mentone and Roccabruna revolted, and declared themselves free 
towns ; in 1861 Charles III. ceded his rights over them to France, and the 
Principality thus became geographically an enclave of France, when the 
Sardinian garrison was withdrawn and the Protectorate came to an end. 

On January 7, 1911, a Constitution was promulgated, wdiich provides for 
a National Council elected by universal .suffrage and scrutin de lisle. The 
Government is carried out under the authority of the Prince by a Ministry 
assisted by a Council of State. The legislative power is exercised by the 
Prince and the National Council, which consists of 21 members elected for 
four years. The territory of the Principality is divided into three communes, 
administered by municipal bodies, in the election of which women are entitled 
to take part. 

In 1819 the Government adopted a code founded U 2 )on the French codes 
and a Court of First Instance, as well as a Juge de Paix's Court. The 
Principality has its own coinage (it issues only 100-franc pieces) which is 
current since 1876 in all the States of the Latin Union ; it also issues its 
own separate postage-stam2>8, and has its own flag. 

The small harbour, absolutely sheltered, has an area ot 42 acres, depth 
at entrance 90 feet, and alongside the quay 24 feet at least. The Customs 
duties are the same as in France. 

The area is eight square miles. Population (census Januaiy 9, 1913), 
22,956. Towns ; Monaco, 2,247 ; La (Jondamiue, 11,082 ; J^Ionte Carlo, 
9,627. 

There lias been since 1887 a Roman Catholic bishop. A semi-military 
police force ba.s taken the place of the ‘guard of honour’ and troo 2 )s formerly 
maintained. The value of thj commerce of the Princi 2 )ality is not stated. 
The revenue is mainly derived from the gaming tables. The annual grant 
for the concession was 80,000^. in 1917 ; in 1927 it will be 90,000^., and in 
1937 100,000^. 

Consul-General ior London. — Th. Lumley. 

'"British Consul. — J. W. Keogh (residing at Nice). 

British Vice-Consul. — E. AttwelbSmitli (residing at Monte Carlo). 

Books of Referencf. 

Baedeker's Soutliern Frauco. 6tl» Leii)zig, li,V4. 

Boyer de Ste. Suzanne (R. de), La Principaute Monaco. Paris, 1884. 

France (U.), An Pays do Cocagne : La Principautc de Monaco. Paris, 1901. 

Harris (J. C.), Monaco ; Pieces Historiqne.s ct Traites. Nice, 1882. 

ASaiffe(0.), Monaco, ses Origincs et son Histoire. Paris, 1898. 

Schaeffer (P.), Les Institutions et les Lois de la Principaute do Monaco. Monac 04 1876 

Smith (A.), Monaco and Monte Carlo. London, 1912. 

Taxil (L.), Monaco. Paris, 1905. 


MOROCCO. 

(Maghreb-el-Aksa.— El Gharb. )' 

The Shereefian Empire was founded at the close of the seventh century by 
Arab invaders, who named it Moghreb-el-Aksa, i. e. ‘The Farthest West.’ 
In 1912 the country became a French Protectorate, wdth the exception of 
Tangier, which is internatiohUised, and the Spanish zone. 
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Reigning Sultan. 

Knlai Yusef, G.C.M.G., son of Mulai-Hassan, was proclaimed Sultan on 
August 18, 1912, on the abdication of his brother, Sultan Mulai-Abd-el-Hafid, 
who received a lump sum of 400,000 francs and an annual pension of 
375,000 francs. 

The present Sultan of Morocco is the seventeenth of the dynasty of the 
Alides, founded by Mulai-Ahraed, and the thirty-sixth lineal descendant of 
Ali, cousin and son-in-law of the Prophet. His five predecessors were : — 


Sultan 

Mulai-Abderrahman 

Sidi-Mohamed 

Mulai-Hassan 


Reign i Sultan Reign 

1822-1859 I Mulai-Abd-el-Aziz . 1894-1903 

1859-1873 Miilai-Abd-el-Hafid . 1908-1912 
1873-1894 I 


The Shereofian umbrella is hereditary in the family of the Filali Sharifs 
of Tafilelt. Each Sultan was supposed, prior to death, to indicate the member 
of the Shereofian lamily who, according to his conscientious belief, would best 
replace him. This succession was, however, elective, and all members of the 
Shereetian family were eligible. This was the case in the past, but now that 
the })rotectorate is firmly establLliecl , the French Authorities will doubtless 
see that a suitable Sultan succeeds. They are preparing Mulai-Yuscfs eldest 
son for the throne on his father’s death. 


Government. 

• 

In April, 1912, a treaty was signed at Fez by wlTich the Saltan formally 
accepted the French Protectorate. 

The formofgoverumentof the Sultanate, or Empire of Morocco, is in reality 
an absolute despotism, unrestricted byanyla\fs, civil or religious. The Sultan 
— who is known to his subjects under the title of ‘ Amir-el-Muinenin,’*or 
Prince of True Believers — is chief of the State, as well as head of the religion. 
As spiritual ruler, the Sultan stands quite alone, his authority not being 
limited, as in Turkey and other countries following the religion of Mahomet, 
by the expounders of the Koran, the class of ‘ Ulema,' uiylor the ‘Sheik-ul- 
Islam.’ Since the establishment of the French Protectorate, however, the 
Sultan has to follow the advice the French Resident-General (an office 
created April 28, 1912) in all matters. The Government of the French 
Protectorate is in tlie hands of a French and a Shereefian (native) admini.otra- 
tiou. The Resident-General holds the appointment also of Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. The Officer Commanding the French troops is Minister 
of War. The Shereefian a<!ministration consists of six Vizieis, viz. (1) the 
Grand Vizier, (2) Vizier of Justice, (3) Vizier of Crown Lands, (4) Vizier of 
‘ llabous ' or Pious Foundations, (5) Delegate Vizier for Instruction, and 
(6) President of Shereefian High Court. 

The capitals of Morocco are Fez, Tafilelt, Marakesh, and Rabat, 
in each of which towns the Sultan has palaces. The .seat of Government 
is Rabat, where the Resident-General has his residence. The Sultan, how- 
ever, at times makes lengthy visits to the other capitals. 

The negotiations between France and Spain as to their respective rights 
in Morocco came to an end in the Franco-Spanish Treaty of Madrid, sigited 
on November 27, 1912. In this France acknowledged the right of Spain to 
exercise its infiucnce in the Spanish zone, the extent of which was clearly 
defined. {See map Statesman’s YEAR-Booi: for 1913.) The nc^th 
Spanish zone lies along the Mediterranean for some 200 miles in length, ^ith 
• * 4 D 
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an average breadth of 60 miles but varying in depth. It extends from the 
Algerian border to the sea, and westward to the town of El Kasar el Kebir, 
and then by a straight line to the Atlantic. The zone is admin- 
istered, under the control of a Spanish High Commissioner, by a 
Calipha (whose headquarters are at Tetuan) chosen by the Sultan from 
a list of two candidates presented by the Spanish Government. It was 
further agreed that Tangier and its district should bo excluded from the 
Spanish zone, and become a special zone, some 140 square miles in extent. 

The Spaniards had, in 1921, been extending their zone of occupation, and 
intended to occupy all the territory between Melilla and the old Spanish 
possession, the island of Alhucemas. In July, however, they met with a 
serious disaster ; their advance posts being captured by the Rifians. The 
Spanish Government hurried largo numbers of troops into their zone, and 
ovontiiilly succeeded in retaking Nadur and Zilnan. A new policy of 
pacification was instituted in 1922 and a civil High Commissioner appointed. 

French Re^iident-Ocneral , — Marshall Lyautey (held office from April 28, 
1912, to December 13, 1916. Re-appointed April 7, 1917). 

Spanish High Commissioner , — Don Luis Silvela, appointed February 14, 
1 923, 

Calipha of the Spanish Zone , — Mulai El-Mehdi, appointed April 19, 1913. 

Area and Population. 

According to the most recent investigation, the area is about 231,500 
English square milcs.^ Of 'this Spain claims 8,280 square miles for 
the north zone, 9,500 square miles for Capo Juby (southern zone), and 580 
for Ifni on the west coast (see under Spain), The population consists of 
Berbers, Tuaregs, Shellahs, and Arabs, and a considerable number of Jews 
and Negroes. According to a** census taken on March 6, 1921, the French 
Se'rvice des Renseignernents estimated the native population of the French 
zone at 5,400,000, the urban population being put at 537,071, of whom 
399,979 are Mussulmans, 65,510 Jewish natives and 66,875 Europeans, of 
whom 1,025 are British, 41,028 French, 14,114 Spanish and 9,155 Italian. 
By adding to the #5,400,000 of the French zone, 600,000 for the Spanish 
zones and Tangier (which can only be taken as a rough estimate), we get 
6,000,000 as the total population of Moroico. 

The following table shows 1921 Census returns for the principal towns in 
the French zone, and estimates for the principal towns in the Spanish 
zone : — 


French Zone. [ 

1 Spanish Zone. 

1 


Total 

EiirC- 


Total 

Euro- 

_ 

Total 

Euro- 



pcan 



]>eHn 

1 


pcaii 

Uabat 

30,053 

0,226 

Meknes ... 

36,692 

2,622 

Tetuan ... 

30,000 

1,000 

Sale 

‘24,102 

1,048 

Fez 

70,540 

2,217 

Arzila ... 

6,000 



Kt^iitra ... 

0,438 

3,064 

Marakosh 

139,874 

1,956 

Laiaiche 

10,000 



CasablaiiC'* 

101,600 

.35,283 

Azeininour 

14,037 

136 

Alcazar 

8,000 


Maj^agan ... 

21,495 

1,444 

Settat ... 

6,599 

371 

i 



Safl 

26,39«'> 

1,140 

Sefrou ... 

8,162 

68 


1 


Mugador .. 

20,299 

732 

Taza 

5,461 

785 

1 Tangier ... 

50,000 

12,000 


• Mellila, Ceuta atul other SjSuiiish possessions are not included. Melilla, created a 
munippality by decree of Uecembev 14, 1918, has a total population of 42,590. 




INSTRUCTION — JUSTICE— FINANCE I U 1 

During 1920, 27,926 immigrants disembarked at Casablanca, and of 
these 11,237, chiefly French (7,062) for permanent residence. There were 
1,613 S{>anish, 1027 Italian, 616 Portuguese and 383 English. In the same 
year 18,933 left the country by this port. 

Tangier has about 12,000 lews and 26,000 Moors. Of tho European 
population about 700 comprise the British colonv. 

An agreement (July 20, 1901) makes the valley of the Wad Gir the 
boundary between Morocco and Algeria, and to the east of this only those 
who acknowledge French authority will be j^ermitted to dwell. A French 
and Moroccan Commission is entrusted with the formation of police arrange- 
ments in the region. The number of Christians is estimated at about 
87,800, of whom about 11,000 are at Tangier and 39,283 at Casablanca. The 
Sultan and his subjects are of the Malekite sect of Sunnite Mohammedans, 

The most important languages are French, Spanish, Arabic and the 
Berber languages, of whic h there aie different dialects s} oken in the Soos, the 
Riff and other Berber tribes. 


Instruction. 

The number of schools in the French zone has increased from 37 in 1912 
to 192 in 1921 (87 French, 63 French Arabic, 42 French Jewish). In 1921, 
there were in the high schools, 24 teachers, 390 })upil8 ; in secondary schools, 
140 teacht-rs, 2,534 pupils ; primary schools, 605 teachers, 19,705 pupils; 
professional schools, 63 teachers^ 705 pupils ; evening schools, 1,825 pupils. 
Total, 832 teachers, 25,169 pupils. For tho education of the natives there 
are two Moslem colleges at Rabat and Fez respecHively with 272 pupils ; 
three schools for tho daughters of notables, with 150 pupils. In Rabat there 
is a College (<jr Res^^arch Institute) for Arabic an<l the Berber languages 
(established in 1920). Tho Spanish Adminijtration has also opened numer- 
ous schools. Tlie expenditure on instiuction in the Spanish zone (1922-23) 
662,920 pesetas. 


Justice. 

In November, 1913, French Law Courts (Court of Appeal, Courts of 
Assize, and Petty Courts, civil jnd criminal) with a special code of laws 
were established for the needs ot EuropeanvS. Courts of Appeal, both civil 
and criminal, have been established for natives, and the administration of 
justice by the Governors and codes is controlled. Native judges are the 
cadis^ religious magistrates who administer justice according to the Koran. 


Finance. 

Revenue and expenditure of the French zone for five years : — 



j , 1918 

i 1919 

j 1920 ^ 

j 1921 1 

19221 

- 

Kranr.s 

i'j auc8 

Fl'rtlics 1 

Francs 

Francs 

ReveDue . 

1 109,449,045 

137,430,418 

271,953,517 

269,004,243 

29 >,702,000 

Expenditure . 

' 81,169,187 1 

113,507,139 

218,977,900 1 

1 268,998,810 

292,538,059 


1 Estimates. 
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The following are the chief items of estimated income in 1922 ; Direct 
taxes, 67,600,000 francs; indirect taxes, 163,025,000 francs; monopolies, 
14,260,000. And of expenditure : Residency, 24,718,740 francs ; justice, 
71,191,149 francs ; economic and social services, 121,180,191 francs. 

The estimated revenue and expenditure of the Spanish zone for the year 
year 1922-23 was 17,097,268 pesetas. Chief items of expenditure (1922-23) : — 
General ex})enses of the zone, 808,813 ])esetas ; justice, 409,300 pesetas ; 
califiau military forces, 2,319,436 pesetas; adininistralion, 2,286,910 
pesetas. Chief sources of revenue are from indirect taxes, 6,734,284 pesetas, 
ami monopolies, 996,000 pesetas. 

The Moroccan debt consists of French loans (1904, 1910, 1914, 1918 and 
1920). The 1904 loan amounted to 62,500,000 francs and bears interest at 
5 per cent. The 1910 loan was for 101,121,000 francs and also bore interest 
at 6 per cent. Tlie 1914 loan, guaranteed by the French Government, was 
for 170,250,000 fiancs. J>y a law dated March 25, 1916, the 1914 loan was 
increased to 242,000,000 francs. The first issue of 70.250,000 in July, 1914, 
was at 4 per cent, and the second issue 171,750,000 in March, 1918, was at 
5 per cent. By the law of August 19, 1920, a further loan, also guaranteed 
by the Government, was authori.sed for 744,140,000 francs. Of this amount 
300 mil lion francs had been issued by March, 1922, by which date, therefore, 
the total Moroccan debt amounted to 705,624,000 fiancs for loans. 


Defence. 

The Shereofian army is uijder the supremo command of the Re.sideiit' 
General. The military forces in Morocco are divided into six areas : Rabat, 
Casablanca, Meknes, Fez, Marrake.sh, the legion of Oujda and Taza. Each 
area is commanded by a General Officer, who, exce})t at Rabat and Casa- 
blanca, is in charge of the tro(>ps, the civil service and the municipality. 
Tlip Ph ench garrison of Morocco was in December 1921 made up as follows : — 
2 regiments of zouaves, 10 regiments of tirailleurs, 3 regiments of the foreign 
legion, 1 regiment of colonial infantry, and 6 regiments of mixed colonial 
infantry (partly French, partly Moroccan). Placli of the above regiments is 
compo.sed of 3 battalions. The cavalry consists of 2 regiments of Chasseurs 
d’Afrique, and 4 r^gimeuts of Spahis ; the artillery of 4 groups of African 
artillery each of 3 battalions; the engiiieei^ of two battalions. Tlio total 
personnel was 22,000 French and 47,00Cf Moroccan troops.- There is in 
addition a force of Moroccan auxiliary troops, consisting of: — the Slieree- 
fian guard, 6 regiments of infantry -|- 1 company, 2 regiments of cavalry + 3 
squadrons, 2 mountain batteries of artillery, 3 com])anics of engineers, 1 
signal company ; the strength being approximately 16,000. In November, 
1922, the total strength of the garrison of Morocco was 86,000. 

The Spanish zone is nonially divided for military purposes into two zones, 
under the command of a general stationed at Tetuan, but in consequence of the 
war in Spanish Morocco this organisation was still in suspense at the end of 
1922. 


, Production and Industry. . 

/The interior of Morocco, although generally open to travellers, is not 
permanently occupiablo as yet on account of lack of security to both life and 
property. Immigration is confined principally to the towns and especially 
to the ports and neighbouring districts. Morocco, therefore, is still in the 
rudimentary stages of both Vconomio and commercial development, though 
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great progress has recently been made, particularly in the French zone, where 
measures have been adopted to encourage colonisation, land being sold to 
Europeans at a comparatively low price for farming purposes on condition 
that Europeans settle tliereon and farm by European methods. Of the 
63,275 acres of country properties, French citizens ludd 56,615 acres (89 per 
cent.), other nationalities, 2,765 acres (4 per cent.), and natives, 3,995 acres 
(7 per cent.). 

The Woods and Forests Department estimate that the forest-covered area 
of the French zone is about 3,750,000 acres in extent. Cork oak, cedar, 
pine and argan are the chief species. 

The soil is capable of agricultural production, but the methods in use 
are somewhat primitive. The yield of crops (in metric quintals of 220 
pounds) in 1921 is given as follows: — barley, 8,113,413 ; wheat, 6,325,262 ; 
beans, 489,364 ; oats, 80,488 ; maize and sorgho, 1,498,756 ; chickpeas, 
249,644 ; linseed, 106,299. In 1921 the number of animals in the French 
zone was sheep, 6,733,022 ; goats, 2,040,304 ; cattle (bovine), 1,517,117 ; 
pigs, 115,036 ; a.sses, 420,232 ; horses and mules, 202,006 ; and camels, 98,252. 
The vine is of ancient growth in Morocco. In the regions pf Fez, Mequinez, 
Rabat and Donkkala, there are 14,247 acres of vineyards under native culti- 
vation (6,367,392 plants in 1921). European vineyards are of recent 
establishment, the (ir^t having been planted near Casablanca in 1908 ; 
their total area was 3,715 acres in 1921. A great variety of fruit is grown. 
In 1921 there were in the French zone 2,187,637 oli/e trees, 118,059 orange 
and lemon trees, 349,548 palm trees (date), 405,862 almond trees, and 
2,887,891 figs, etc. In Februllry, 1911, cotton was introduced. Fish of 
all kinds abound in Moroccan waters ; tnore ^specially sardines and 
tunny. The natural resources of the Tangier zone are confined to 
agriculture. The principal crops grown arc wheat, barley au<l cliickpeas, 
but the amounts produced are quite insuflicient for the population and only 
barely suffice for the needs of the native villages. 

Agriculture iu the Spanish zone is conducted on primitive lines. Eggs 
form one of the principal exports. 

In addition to its agricultural resources, rich mineral deposits of 
copper, iron, lead, antimony, sulphur, silver, gold, pliosphates and petroleum 
are also said to exist in various parts of the country.. In 1921, 115,489 
tons of iron ore were exported* from Melilla in the Spanish zone, of which 
80,678 tons went to the UiiitecV Kingdom. An liidjistrial census in tlie 
French zone, taken in July, 1921, shows 268 industrial establishments with 
4,060 employees and total capital invested 173,298,090 francs. Compared 
with census of 1918 the number of establishments has increased by 44'8 i)er 
cent, and capital invested by 207 '5 per cent. 


Commerce. 

Imports and exports of French Morocco for five years (25 francs = IZ.) : — 


— 

1917 

1 1918 

! 1919 

i 

1 1920 

1 

' 1921 

! 

Imports 

Exports 

£ 

. 10,80.3,621 

4,645,923 

1 £ 

1 12,675,199 

1 4,598,616 

i £ 

19,230,895 

9,109,708 

£ 

40,018,978 

10,756,002 

i £ * ^ 

1 86,366,570 
12,257,^74 


In 1920 and 1921 the commerce of French Morocco was distributed as 
follows » 
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Imports 

Exports 

From or to 

-- - 

-- 



— 

■ 

1920 

1921 

1920 

1921 


Franca 

Francs 

Francs 

Francs 

France and Algeria 

460,410,487 

451,043,472 

127,293,521 

90,902,287 

United Kingdom and 
Gibraltar. 

212, IS'!, 920 

141,142,955 

09,932,607 

40,152,437 

Germany . 

2,708,441 

2,017,.522 

61,840 

4,208.405 

Spain .... 
Belgium 

26,24l,06.'3 

22,752,829 

20,085.179 

80,072,783 

31,970,007 

26,040 209 

7,640,900 

8.215,262 

Italy .... 

10,433,260 

5,015.451 

4,545,477 

12,522,688 

Austria 

— 

269,955 


— 

United Slates . 

40,219,850 

77,447,016 

1 3,907,934 

997,207 

Portugal 

1,853,388 

4,120,917 

i 800,.501 

6,5.50,887 

Netherland.s . . ; 

0,000,240 

3,409.527 

319.100 

1,974,879 

Kg^ pt . 

40,811 

59,914 

i 228,055 

28.401 

Sweden . . | 

14,75.3,241 

I 2,544,958 

24,739 

— 

Norway . . . ! 

318,210 

1 136.991 

— 

100,740 

Tunis . 

224,989 

39,504 

5,107 

5,^52 

Other countries . . i 

4,825,537 

i 11,127,250 

138,019 

8,098,929 

Algeria (land frontier) 

i 188,323,000 

1 15S,029,OQ0 

24,897,000 

60,657,000 

Total . 

1,000,474,464 

: 900,104 220 

1 268,876,039 

i 306,440,857 


The chief imports and exports of French Morocco for two years were: — 


Imports 

•V 1920 

1921 

' Exports 

' 1920 

1921 


Francs 

Frnnc.s 

' 

i Franca 

Francs 

Cottons .... 

1.55,410,77^ 

146,014.754 

Wool 

. 8,710,462 

— 

Sugar . ... 

102,806,853 

123.005,478 

Kggs 

. 29,910,442 

12,121,051 

Tea" 

29, -.70,966 

22,258,470 

Almond.s. 

114,940,003 

10 716,835 

Machinery, hardware 

1 82,978,054 

74,691,372 

, Barley . 

. 24,192,435 

03,327.802 

Candles 

20,972,220 

5,276,561 

. Beans 

. 31,140,; 80 

32,350,724 

Wines, spirits, beer, Ac. . 

; 33,901,413 

i 31,901,452 

; Wheat . 

. 1 2,878 

— 

Oils, vegetable 

; 5,708,553 , 

0,979,521 

i Lin.seed . 

. 24,944.227 

19,958,374 

Woollen goods . • ^ . 

1 8,302,777 

1 10,-500,697 

! Gums 

. 4, 2.^0, 0.52 

1.4.30,200 

Soai», unsceuted 

! 7,984.393 

I 4,080,7.37 

(^uiniu 

. ! 2,370,317 

i 

2,539,020 


In 1921 the imports at Mclilla in the Spanish zone ampunted to 
72,552,340 pesetas, and the exports to 6,431,713 pesetas. The bulk of the 
trade w^as with Spain. 

The impoits at Tangier in 1921 amounted to 59,379,252 francs and the 
exports to 4, .522, 468 francs. Of the imports 22,384,596 francs came from 
France, 14,919,779 francs from Spain and 8,596,688 fraucs from United 
Kinjidom. Of the exports 2,176,602 francs went to Spain, 572,087 francs to 
France and 419,847 francs to the United Kingdom. 

Total trade between Morocco and the United Kingdom for 6 years (Board 
of Trade Returns) : — 


«■ 

: 1018 

j 1919 

1920 j 

1 1921 

1922 

Imports from Morocco to U.K. 
Exports to Morocco from U.K. 

t 

610,180 
. i 3,236,781 
V I 

& 

816.722 

3,474,0a£ 

£ 

1,647,136 

4.389,998 

^ 1 

1,147,167 

8,029,273 

i ^ 

546/85 

2,348.178 
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Shipping and Commnnicationg. 

Shipping entered (in foreign trade) in the ports of French Morocco in 
two years ; — 


1920 j 1921 


Naiionklity 

Vessels j 

Tonnage 

1 Vessels 

' ! 

Tonnage 

French 

. ' 2,162 

2,024.875 

3,061 

] 

2,849,456 

British 

. j 672 

444,514 

736 

i 

505,638 

Spanish 

1,295 

185,725 

1,476 

1 

272, 2^ 8 

Others 

1,128 

i 1 

667,678 

1,798 

_! 

889,210 

Total 

; 5,257 

1 

3,322,792 

i 7,071 


4,516,592 


In 1921, 2,091 vessels of 1,327,661 tons entered the port of Tangier. Of 
these, 1,226 vessels, of 353,985 tons, were Spanish, 417, of 579,018 tons, 
French, and 273, of 205,451 tons, British. 

The Moorish Government have now established a postal service under 
French management. Postal services have long been maintained by the 
British, French, German and Spanish Governments, with offices at all the 
ports and at Fez, Mequinez, Alcazar and Marrakesh, but the French have now 
supprt-iised their services in the French and Spanish zones, and the Spanish 
postal service has been suppreaecd in the French zone. The British services 
continue. Regular couriers ^erve all the pla^jes named, mails being also sent 
by all the steamers. There is a daily post to Europ^l via Cadiz and Algeciras, 
also parcel post and money order systems, and an aerial convey service 
every day between Toulouse and Rabat. 

The Miiroccan Post Office in 1920 rcc^iived 11,853,156 letters, 976,880 
registered letters, 250,249 parcels, and 3,012,783 ]>rinted papers; .and 
dispatched 11,024,971 letters, 725,902 registered letters, 73,050 parcels, and 
1,275,930 printed papers. 

The total length of the telegi*aph lines open to the public on December 31, 
1920, was 5,527 miles, carrying 13,227 miles of wire. In 1920, 661,132 
telegrams were received and 808,631 were di3patched,*'exclusive of 318,745 
telegrams received and 255,47'^ sent free of charge (official, etc.). 

The following railway lines a5'e being worked : — Oudja to Taza, Taourist, 
Guercif, and Fez, 223 miles ; from Algerian frontier to Oudja, 9 miles ; 
from Fez to Rabat and Casaldanca, 210 miles ; from Casablanca to Mar- 
rakesh, 171 miles. Branch lines are from Guercif to Fritissa, 7 miles ; from 
Taza to Touahar 17 miles ; from Ber Rechid to Oued Zem, 82 miles ; 
from Fritissa to Outat-el-Hadj, 66 miles. There is also a branch line 
from Taourist to Ain Guettar 55 miles. The following line is nearly 
completed : — Branch line from Meknes to Azroleuh and Ain, 74 miles. 

In the Spanish zone there is a metre gauge railway from Ceuta to Tetuan, 
and a small military railway from Rio Martin to Tetuan. 

Telephone systems are now in operation in 'J'angier, and in all the towns 
of the French Protgetorate : Tangier, Arcila, and Laraiche are connected by 
telephone. Casablanca, Rabat, and Kenitra have also inter-urban teleplione 
communication and connections are being elfected between Casablanca, R^bat, 
Fez, and Marrakesh. There are telephones also at Salld, Mazagan, Ber- 
Rechid and Sellat, and inter-urban lines connecting thorn all. In 1920 
there were in the French zone 2,558 subscribers, who sent 2,789,467 
me.ssages. * 
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On November 30, 1921, there were 1,507 miles of main roads and 342 
miles of secondary roads in the French zone, and 466 miles of main road and 
258 miles of secondary road^ under completion. In the Spanish zone, in the 
Melilla district, the Ceuta-Tetuan road is open (26 miles), and roads are 
now under construction from Tetuan to the frontier of the Tangier zone 
and from l.araiche to Alcazar, and in other directions. A main coast road 
runs from Kcnitra to Mogador, whilst from Rabat and Said a road runs via 
Mekncs, Fez, Taza, and Oujdah to Algeria. From Meknes a road runs south 
to Azrou and Timhadit on the middle Atlas Plateau, and is the beginning of 
the Imperial Road to Tatibilelt. Further south Marrakesh is connected with 
tlie coast by roads running to Casablanca, Mazagan, Salli, and Mogador. A 
flirt bcr road runs from Casablanca to Kasba Tad la, and a minor network of 
military roads (pistes am4nag4es) run all over the country. 


Money, Weights, and Measures. 

In the French zone the currency is the French franc. The' Hassani 
or native silver coinage comprises dollars, J and I dollars, and dirhems 
and i dirhems (1 dollar=10 dirhems). On October 8, 1917, the Moorish 
dollar was officially fixed as equal to the franc, but in October, 1919, the 
Hassani was set free, as owing to the rise in the price of silver its intrinsic 
value became greatly enhanced. In 1920 the State Bank of Morocco was 
authorised to issue a Moorish franc currency based on a gold standard 
and current in Morocco only. At Tangier European goods are paid for 
in Spanish coin or Frenc^i coirf ; French coin is much used at Casablanca 
(Dar-aM3aida) and oilier ports in the French zone ; in other parts of 
Morocco Moorish coin is now almost exclusively used. On July 27, 1914, 
the new bronze Hassani coinage was issued. The Rial Makhzani is to 
he divided into 500 mouzounis,* so that the mouzouiii may riqircseut a 
hundredth part of a Hassani peseta. Coins of 2, 5 and 10 mouzounis have 
been struck. They are of the same type, differing only in size and the 
figure indicating their value. Sjianish notes of 20 pesetas are in circulation 
in tlie Spanish zone. 

The metric systen; of weights and measures are current in the French 
zone ; the metric and native systems in the ^Spanish zone and the Tangier 
zone. Native measures : — The Kantar, use«'; for the produce of the country 
sold by weight, contains 100 liotals, and is generally equal to about 168 lb., 
hut varies iu different districts. The Kantar, 100 RotalSy equal to 112 lb. 
English. The Drah, 8 tominiSy about 22 English inches. The Tangier 
Muddy 8 tominiSy equal to IJJ English bushel. Oil is sold, wholesale, by 
«the hula ; that of Tangier actually weighs 28 rotalsy 47 lb. English, and is 
equal to about British imperial gallons. 


Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

Of Great Britain in Morocco. 

^gent and Conmh General, — M. A. Robertson, C.M.G. 

Second Secretary, — W. M. Codrington. 

There are also Consuls at Casablanca (Dar-al-Baida) and Rabat ; Vice 
Consuls at Casablanca (Dar-al- Baida), Laraiche, Mazagan, Saffi, Tetuan,, 
Moga!ior, Fez, and Marrakesh, 'and Consular Agent at Alcazar wad Arzila, 
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Statistical and other Books of Beference concerning Morocco. 

1. Official Publications. 

Annualre Economique et Financier du Protectorat Franijaia au Maroc. Casablanca. 
Annual. (First issue, 1017 ; later issues for 1918-1919 and for 1020-1021.) 

Department of Overseas Trade Reports. Annual Scries. London. 

General Treaty between Great Britain and Morocco, 1856. — (.lonvention of Connnerc® 
between Great Britain and Morocco, 1856.— Convention between Great Britain, eleven other 
Powers, and Morocco, for the settlement of the Right of Protection in Morocco, signed at 
Madrid, July 3, 1880. 

General Act of the International Conference at Algeciras relating to the Afl’airs of 
Morocco, April 7, 1906. London, 1907. 

Carnet de.s Itineraires principaur du Maroc. Bureau Topograph Ique de.s Troupes 
d’oeenpation du Maroc Occidental a Casablanca, Faosiculo 1., Maroc Occidental— Partie 
Nord. P'asc. 11. Partie Snd. Casablanca. 1913-14. 

La Renai.saance du Maroc : Dix ans do Protectorat, 1912-1922. Pari.s, 1922. 

BuUetin (in Arabic and French). Rabat. Weekly. 

French Morocco (Handbook of ti»e Historical Kectioii of f.he Foreign Office). London 
1920. 

Boletin Oficial de l:i Zona de Protectorado KHpanol cn Marraccos. Published fort- 
nightly by the Foreign office, Madrid. 


2. Non-Official Publications. 

Anmiaire General du Maroc. Annual. Casablanca. 

‘ Morocco.’ Periodical published in London, 1919. 

Spanisli Morocco in Supplement to Kl Sol (June, 1920). Madrid. 

Afialo (M.), The Truth About Morocco. London, 1904. 

Basset (H.), Es.sai sur la littfnatiye des Borlmros. Algiers, 1920. 

BhardiV.), L’Affiure Marocaine. Paris, 190C. 

Bernard (Augustin), Lo Maroc. 6th ed. Pari.s,195l. — LaH''rance au Maroc. Paris, 1917. 
Besnard (Rene), and Aijmard {0 ), Ij’oe.uvre franijai.sc au Maroc. Paris, 1914. 

Brives (A), Voyages au Maroc (1901-7). Algiers, 1909. 

Chatinihrs (Dr. P.), Dans lo Grand Atlas marocain ; Evtrait du carnet do route d'uu 
medccin d'assistance incdicale indigene, 1912-1916. Flon, 1019. 

Chevrillon (A.), Un Crdpnscule dTslani Maroc. ♦Paris, 1906. 

(Capitaine), A la conquete du Maroc snd. Paris, 1914. * 

Cunninijhamc-Grahaiii (R. B.), Mogreb-el-Acksa : a Journey in Morocco. London, 1921. 
De Card (R. Ruaid), Les Traitos de commerce conclus par le Maroc avec les puissances 
etrang^ros. Tenlh edition. Pari.s, 1919. 

De Foucauld (Vicomte Ch.), Reconnaissance au Maroc, 1883-1884. Pari.s, 1888. 

De P^rigny (Comte M.), Au Maroc : Casablanca, Rabat, Meknes. Paris, 1920. 
DesrochesiG.), Le Maroc son passe, son piA.sent, son avenir. i’aris, 1913. 

Doutte (E.), Missions au Maroc. > Paris, 1914, 

Forrest (A.. 8.), and Bensusan(^. LA Morocco. London, 1904. 

Fraser (J. Foster), The Land of Veiled Women. Loudon. 1911. 

c?g/ihZ (L.), Mission de 8ogonzac. Dans le Bled es Siba. FiXi)lorations au Maroc, 
Paris, 1900. 

Gcoj^roy St. Hilaire (H.), L’clevage dans TAfrique du Nord. Paris, 1919.- L’ckvage au 
Maroc. Paris, 1920. 

Oeorges-Gaulis (B.), La France au Maroc. Paris, 1920. 

Ooulven(3), Le Maroc. Paris, 1919, — Traitd de Legislation et d'econoraie inarocaines. 
Paris, 1920. 

Harris (W. B.), Tafllelt: the Narrative of a Journey of Exploration in the Atlas Moun- 
tains, <fec. London, 1895. -Morocco that was. London, 1921. 

Harris (Walter B.) and Cozens-Hardy (W.), “ Modern Mtirocco ” ; A report on Trade 
Prospects for the Bank of British Wo.st Africa. London, 1919. 

Hay (Sir J. D.), Morocco and the Moors. London.— Memoir of Sir J. D. Hay, 
completed by his daughters. London, 1896. 

Holt{G. B ), Morocco the Piquant. London, 1914. 

Buhner (M.), Milftarische und inilitargeograpliische Betrachtungen iiber Ma^okko. 
Berlin, 1905. 

jfran»(R.), Le Protectorat Morocain, Paris, 1921. 

Karov}(lj.)^ Neun Jahre iia Marokkanischen Diensten. Berlin, 1909. 

Keane (A. H.), Africa. Vol, I. North Africa. 2d. ed. London, 1907. 

Kerr (R ), Morocco after Twenty-Five Years. London, 1912. 

Loti (Perre), Morocco. London, 1914, 
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Mackenzie. (D.) The Khalifute of the West, being a General Description of Morocco, 
London, 1911. 

MacLeod (J. M,), ‘ The Achievements of France in Morocco.' Geographical Journal, 
Augu.sf, 1918. 

Martiniere (II. M. P. de la), Morocco : Journeys to the Kingdom of Fez and to the Court 
of Mulai-Hassan, with a Bibliography of Morocco from 1844 to 1887. London, 1889. 
— SnuvpDirs du Maroc. Paris, 1919. 

Maurice (L.), La Politique Marocaine de I'AHeniagne. Paris, 1917. 

Meakin (B.>, The Moorish Empire. London, 1899. — The Land of the Moors. London. 
1901.— The Moors. London, 1902.— Life in Morocco and Glimpses Beyond. London, 1905. 

Merry del Val ‘The Spanish Zone in Morocco,’ in the Geographical Journal lov 
May. 1920. 

Millet (Rem^), La Conqufite du Maroc. Paris, 1913. 

Mission Scientifique du Maroc. Villes et Tiibus du Maroc . . . Casablanca et les 
Chdouia. 2 vols. Pari.s, 1916. 

Morel {^4. n.), Morocco in Diplomacy. London, 1912. 

Perez (A ). Zona espaftola del nortc de Mnrrnecos. Toledo, 1913. 

Piquet (V ), Le Maroc. (New edition), Paris, 1920. 

Playfair (Sir R. L.) and Brown (R.), Bibliography of Morocco. London, 1892. 

Picard (P ), hez et se.s environs. Paris, 1920.— Le Maroc (Guides bleus). Paris, 1920. 
Rum(P.), La torro Morocaine. Omljda, 1920. 

Segonzae (Marquis de). Voyages an Maroc 1899-1901. Paris, 1903.— Dans le Bled es 
8iba. Paris, 1900. 

Terrier (A.) and Lacharriere (J. L. D.), Pour r6ns8ir an Maroc. Pnris, 1912. 

Wharton (Edith), In Morocco. London, 1920. 


NEPAL. 

% 

A*n independent Kingdom in the Himalayas, between 26* 25' and 30* 17 ' N. 
lat., and between 80* 6' and 88* 14' of E. long. ; its greatest length 500 miles ; 
its greatest breadth about 150 ; bounded on the north by Tibet, on the east by 
Sikkim, on the south and west by British India. 

The sovereign is His Majesty Maharajadhiraja Tribhubaiia Bir 
Bikram Jung Bahadur Shah BahMur Shu^jishero Jung, who was born 
on June 30, 1906, and succeeded his fathe^ on December 11, 1911. The 
Prince-Royal and Heir-apparent was born on June 11, 1920. The 
government of Nepal is a military oligarchy. All power is in the hands 
of the Prime Minister, to whom it was permanently delegated by the 
Maharajadhiraja Surendra Bikram Shah under pressure of the Bharadars 
^pr nobles of the State in 1867. The present Prime Minister is His 
Highness Maharaja Sir Chandra Shumshero Jung, Bahddur Rana, G.C.B., 
G.C.S.I., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., D.C.L., who was appointed on June 26, 1901. 
He hold.8 the rank of General in the British array. 

The Gurkhas, a Rajput race originally from Udaipur in Rajpntana, who 
had settled in the province of Gurkha in Nepal, overran the whole country 
during the latter half of the eighteenth century, and have maintained their 
supremacy ever since. A commercial treaty between Indja and Nepal was 
signed in 1792, and a British Resident was sent to reside at Katmandu, but 
was rocalled two years later. A frontier outrage, in 1814, compelled the 
Indian Government to declare war ; and a Briti^ force advanced to within 
three marches of the capital. Peace was concluded and the Treaty of Segowlie 
signed in March 1816. Since then the relations of the British with Nepdl 
have been friendly. In 1854 'hostilities broke out between the Nepalese 
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and Tibetans, and in 1856 a Treaty was concluded between tbe Nepalese 
and Tibetan Governments by which the Tibetans bound themselves to pay 
an annual tribute of Rs. 10,000 to Nepal, to encourage trade between the two 
countries, and to receive a Representative of Nepdl at Lhasa. Besides, trade 
agents are maintained at Gyantse, Kuti, Kerrong, and other trade marts in 
Tibet. 

In accordance with the treaty of Segowlie, which amongst other things 
provides that accredited ministers of each shall reside at the Court of the 
other, a British Envoy, with a small escort of Indian sepoys, lives at the 
capital ; but he does not interfere in the internal affairs of the State. 

Area and Population. — Area about 54, OOO square miles ; population 
estimated at about 5,600,000. The estimated gross revenue is 15,000,000 
rupees. The races of Nepal, besides the dominant Gurkhas, include earlier 
inhabitants of Tartar origin, such as Magars, Gurangs, and Bhutias. The 
Newars, who came from Southern India, live in the valley or adjacent to it. 

Capital, Katmandu ; population about 80,000, and of the surrounding 
valley 300,000. 

Religion. — Hinduism of an early type is the religion of the Gurkhas, and 
is gradually but steadily overlaying the Buddhism of the primitive inhabi- 
tants. The people are in general prosperous. Charitable hospitals have 
been built at Katmandu and other towns, and charitable dispensaries are 
established, two in each of th'i districts east and west. 

Defence. — There is a standing regular army *6 f about 30,000, organised 
in battalions and armed with Lee Enfield and Martini- Henry rifles. An 
irregular force, nearly as numerous, is armed with old Snider and Enfield rifles. 
The artillery force has about 250 guns, two^batteries being light field pieces, 
fairly modern, hut the rest old smooth-bore muzzle-loading guns. 


Trade. — The trade of Nepal with British India during three years ending 
March 31, has been as follows (merchandise and treasure) : — 


From or to Nepal 

' 1 1910-20 1 

'* 1 

1920-21 ! 

1921-22 


£ 

£ 

£ 

Imports into India . 

1,936,300 

3,467,600 

2,820,300 ; 

2,492,700 

Exports from India . 

1 5,969,300 1 

6,914,200 


The principal articles of export are cattle, hides and skins, opium and other 
drugs, gums, resins and dyes, jute, wheat, pulse, rice and other grains, 
clarified butter, oil seeds, spices, tobacco, timber, saltpetre. The chief 
imports are cattle, sheep and goats, salt, spices, sugar, tobacco, drugs and 
dyes, petroleum, leather, brass, iron and copper wares, raw cotton, twist and 
yam, silk, cotton and woollen piece goods. Nepal possesses very valuable 
forests in the soutiicrn part of the country. 

The silver mohar is valued at 6 annas and 8 pies of British Indian currency. 
Copper pice, of which 60 go to a silver mohar, are also coined. The Indian 
rupee passes current throughout Nepal. 

British Envoy at the Court of Nepdl^ Kathmandic, — Lt. -Colonel W. F. T. 
O’Connor, C.Y.O., C.I.E., LA. " 
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Books of Reference. 

Aifehlfon (C. U.) (compiled by), A Collection of Treaties, Engagements and Sanadg 
relating to India and Neighbouring Countries. Vol. II. Calcutta, 1892. 

BaLlantine (JI.), On India’s Frontier. I^ondon, 1896. 

Bendall (C,)y A Journey in Nepal and Northern India. Cambridge, 1886. 

Bofck (K ), Durch Indien ins Verschlos.scne Land Nepal. Leipzig, 1J03. [French 
Translation, Anx Indos et an Nepal. Paris, 1907.] 

Brown (Percy), I'icture.sque Nepal. London, 1912. 

Bui-h nvm (V 11.), Account of the Kingdom of Nepal. Edinburgh, 1819. 

Digby (W.), Nepal and India. London, 1890. 

Edwardei (Sir II. B.), Life of Sir Henry Lawrence (British Resident at Nepal). 
I.(OTnl(>n, 1875. 

Frgshfield W.), Round Kangchenjunga. London, 1003, 

IBnnilton (Francis) (formerly Buchanan), An Account of the Kingdom of Nej)4l. 
London, 1819. 

Hodgson (B.), E.ssays on the Languages, Literature, and Religion of Nepdul and Tibet, 
London, 1874. 

Hunter (Sir W. W.), Life of Brian Houghton Hodgson, British Resident at Nepal. 
Loudon, ls96. 

Kirkpatrick (GiA.), Account of the Kingdom of Nepaul. London, 1811. 

Lffvi (S.), Le Neiial. Etude Historique. 2 vols. [In Annales du Mus^o Guiinet.] Paris, 
190.5. 

Massieu (Isabelle), Nepal et pays himalayena. Paris, 1914. 

Oldjiehl{G. A.), Sketches from Nepal, 2 Vols. London, 1S80, 

Vanxittart (Lt.-Col. F,.), Notes on Nepal. Calcutta, 1895.— Gurkhas [In Handbooks 
for the Indian Army.] Calcutta, 1900. 

Waddell (ii. A.), Among the Himalayas. London, 1898. 

Wright (Dr. D. ) (translated by) History of Nepaul. Cambridge, 1877. 


NETHERLANDS (THE). 

(Koninkrijk der Nederlanden.) 

Reigning Sovereign. 

Wilhelmina Helena Pauline Mafia, ijom August 3i, 1880, 
daughter of the late King Willem III., and of his second wife, Princess 
Emma, born August 2, 1858, daughter of Prince George Victor of Waldeck ; 
succeeded to the throne on the death of her father, November 23, 1890 ; 
came of age August 31, 1898, and was crowned September 6 of that 
j^ear ; married to Prince Henry of Meckleiihiirg-Seliwerin, February 7, 
*1901. Offspring : Princess Juliana loouise Emma Marie Wilhelmina, born 
April 30, 1909. 

The royal family of the Netherlands, known as the House of Orange, 
descends from a German Count Walrain, who lived in the eleventh century. 
Through the marriage of Count Engelbrecht, of the branch of Otto, Count of 
Nassau, with Jane of Polanen, in 1404, the family acquired the barony of 
Breda, and thereby became settled in the Netherlands. ,, The alliance with 
another heiress, only sister of the childless Prince of Orange and Count of 
Chaloys, brought to the house a rich province in the south of France ; and a 
third matrimonial union, that of Prince Willem III. of Orange with a 
daughter ofKing James II., led to the transfer of tlie crown of Great Britain 
to that prince. Previous to this period, the members of the family had 
acquired great influence in the '‘United Provinces of the Netherlands under 
f 
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the name of ‘ stadthouilers,’ or governors. The dignity was formally declared 
to be hereditary in 1747, in Willem IV. ; but his successor, Willem Y., had 
to fly to England, in 1795, at the invasion of the French republican army. 
The family did not return till November, 1813, when the United Provinces 
were freed from French domination. After various diplomatic negotiations, 
the Belgian provinces, subject before the French revolution to the House of 
Austria, were ordered by the Congress of Vienna to be joined to the Northern 
Netherlands, and the whole to be erected into a kingdom, with the son of the last 
stadthouder, Willem V., as hereditary sovereign. In consequence, the latter 
was proclaimed King of the Netherlands at the Hague on the 16th of 
March, 1815, and recognised as sovereign by all the Powers of Europe. 
The union thus established between the northern and southern Netherlands 
was dissolved by the Belgian revolution of 1830, and their political relations 
were not readjusted until the signing of the treaty of London, April 19, 1839, 
which constituted Belgium an independent kingdom. King Willem I. 
abdicated in 1840, bequeathing the crown to his son Willem II., who, 
after a reign of nine years, left it to his heir, Willem III. This king reigned 
41 years, and died in 1890 ; in default of male heirs, he was succeeded by 
his only daughter Wilhelmina. 

The Sovereign has a civil list of 600,000 guilders. There is also a large 
revenue from domains, and in addition an allowance of 50,000 guilders for 
the maintenance of the royal palaces. The family of Orange is, besides, 
in the possession of a very largo private fortune, acquired in greater part by 
King Willem I. in the prosecution of vast enterprises tending to raise the 
commerce of the Netherlands*) 

Government and Constitntion. 

I. Central Government. 

The first Constitution of the Netherlands after its reconstruction as a 
Sovereign State was promulgated in 1814, and was revised in 1815 (after 
the addition of the Belgian provinces, and the assumption by the 
Sovereign of the title of King) ; in 1840 (after the secession of the 

Belgian provinces) ; in 1848, in 1887 and in 1917. According to this 

charter the Netherlands form a constitutional and hereditary monarchy. 
The royal succession is in rhe direct male line in the order of primo- 
geniture : in default of male ileirs, the female line ascends the throne. 

In default of a legal heir, the successor to the throne is designated by 
the Sovereign and a joint meeting of both the Houses of Parliament 
(each containing twice the usual number of members), and by this assembly 
alone if the case occurs after the Sovereign’s death. The age of majority of 
the Sovereign is 18 years. During his minority the royal power is vested in 
a Regent — designated by law — and in some cases in the State Council. 

The executive power of the State belongs exclusively to the Sovereign, 
while the whole legislative authority rests conjointly in the Sovereign 
and Parliament, the latter — called the States-General — consisting of two 
Chambers. The Upper or First Chamber is composed of 50 members, elected 
by the Provincial States. Members of the First Chamber not residing in the 
Hague, where the Parliament meets, are allowed 10 guilders (16a. 8d,) a'day 
during the Session of the States-General. The Second Chamber of the 
States-General numbers 100 deputies, who are elected directly. Members are 
allowed 5,000 florins (420Z.) annually, with travelling expenses. Members 
of the States-General must be Dutch subjects, men or women, and recognised 
as such. 
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First chamber (elected 1913): 17 Catholics, 19 Anti-Revolutionists, 4 
Protestant Party, 9 old Liberals, 6 Liberal Union, 2 Democrats and 3 
Socialists, and 13 others. 

Second chamber (elected 1922) : Catholics, 32 ; Social Democrats, 20 ; 
Anti-Keroliitionists, 16; Christian Historicals, 11; Liberty Union, 10; 
other parties, 11. 

The electoral reform act, passed December 12, 1917, provides for 
universal siiffra^^o and proportional representation. The Members 
of the Second Chamber are, according to the Electoral Reform Act, 
passed August 9th, 1919, directly elected by citizens of both sexes who are 
Dutch subjects not under 23 years. Criminals, lunatics, and certain 
others are excluded ; for certain crimes and misdemeanours there may be 
temporary exclusion. It is stipulated, however, that until lurthtu* regulations 
are introduced, the Members of the Second Chamber will be elected by 
citizens of the Kingdom who are 25 years of age. The electoral body 
numbered May 15, 1921, 3,299,672 voters, i.c. 97*7 percent, of the number 
of citizens of 25 years and older. 

The nien\bers of the Second Chamber are elected for 4 years, and retire 
in a body, whereas the First Chamber is elected for 9 years, and every 
3 years one-third retire by rotation. The Sovereign has the power to dissolve 
both Chambers of Parliament, or one of them, being bound only to order 
new elections within 40 days, and to convoke the new meeting within 
two months. 

The Government and the Second Chamber only may introduce new 
bills ; the functions of the Upper Chainbeif being restricted to approving 
or rejecting them without tke power of inserting amendments. Tho 
meetings of both Chambers are public, though each of them, by the decision 
of the majority, may form itself into a private committee. The ministers 
may attend at tlie meetings of both Chambers, but they have only a 
deliberative vote unless they are incmbers. Alterations in the Constitution 
can^ be made only by a bill declaring that there is reason for introducing 
those alterations, followed by a dissolution of the Chambers and a second 
confirmation by the new States-Genoral by two-thirds of the votes. Unless 
it is expressly declared, tho laws concern only the realm in Europe, and 
not the Colonies. Tlie executive authority, belonging to the Sovereign, is 
exercised by a responsible Council of Ministeps. The names of the members 
of the Ministry are : — , 

1. President of the Council of Ministers^ Minister of the Interior and of 
Agriculture. — Jonkheer Dr. Ch. J M. liiiys de Becrenhrouck ; born 
December 1, 1873 ; appointed September 9, 1918. 

2. The Minister of Foreign Affairs. — Jonkheer Dr. 11, A. van Karnehcek ; 
born August 21, 1874 ; appointed September 9, 1918. 

3. The Minister of Finance. — Jonkheer Dr. D. J. de Geer ; appointed 
July 28, 1921. 

4. The Minister of Justice. — Dr. Th. Heemskerk ; appointed September 9, 

1918. 

5. The Minister of the Colonies. — S. de Graaff ; appointed November 13, 

1919. 

6. The Minister of War. — J. J. C. van Dijk ; appointed July 28, 1921. 

7. The Minister of Pnhlic Works (Waterstaat). — G. J. van Swaay, 
appointed September 18, 1922. 

8. The Minister of Marine. — E. P. J Pester veld : appointed September 18, 
1922«.‘ 
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9. The Minister of Labour ^ Oo7nm<rce^ and Industry. — Dr., P. J. M. 
Aalberse ; appointed September 25, 1918. 

10. The Minister of Instruction, Science, and Arts. — Dr. J. Th. de Visser ; 
appointed September 25, 1918. 

Each of the above Ministers has an annual salary of 18,000 guilders, or 1,500?. The 
Minister of Foreign Affairs enjoys besides 10,000 guilders for representation. 

There is a State Council — ‘ Raad van State ’ — of 1 4 members, appointed by the 
Sovereign, of wliich the Sovereign is president, and which is consulted on all 
legislative and a great number of executive matters. 

II. Local Government. 

The territory is divided into 11 provinces and 1,1 lU communes (January 1, 
1920). Each province has its own representative body, ‘the Provincial States.’ 
The members arc elected for 4 years, directly from among the Dutch in* 
habitants of the province who are 25 years of age. Except that they must 
be inhabitants of the province, the electors are the same as for the Second 
Chamber. The members retire in a body and are siil^ject to re-election. The 
number of members varies according to the population of the province, from 
82 for Holland (South) to 35 for Drcnthe. The Provincial States are entitled 
to make ordinances concerning the welfare of the province, and to raise taxes 
according to legal t)recepts. All provincial ordinances must be approved by 
the Crown. The Provincial States exorcise a right of control over the munici- 
palities. They also elect the ir^^mbers of the First Chamber of the States- 
General. They meet twice a year, as a rule in^mblic. A permanent commis- 
sion composed of 6 (in Drcnthe 4) of their members, cabled the ‘ Deputed States,’ 
is charged witli the executive power in the province and the daily administra- 
tion of its afhiirs. This committee lias also to see the common law executed 
in the province. Botli the Dc])uted as wcil as the Provincial States arc 
presided over by a Commissioner of the Sovereign, who in the former assembly 
has a decliliiig vote, but in the latter named only a deliberative vote. He 
is the chief magistrate in the province. The Commissioner and the 
members of the Deputed States receive an allowance. 

Each of the communes forms a Corporation with its own interests and 
rights, subject to the general law. In each commune ih a Council, elected 
for four years directly, by th^ same voters as for the Provincial States, 
provided they inhabit tlic commune. All tlie Dutch inhabitants 23 years of 
age are eligible, the number of members varying from 7 to 45, according to 
the population. The Council has a right of making and enforcing by-laws 
concerning the communal welfare. The Council may raise taxes according 
to rules prescribed by common law ; besides, each commune receives from 
the State Treasury an allowance proportioned to the total number of its 
inhabitants and to the share which its non-contributing inhabitants liave 
failed to pay towards local taxes. All by-laws may be vetoed by the 
Sovereign. ^ The Municipal Budget and the resolutions to alienate municipal 
property require the aiiprohation of the Deputed States of the province. 
The Council meets in public as often as may bo necessary, and is presided over 
by a Mayor, appointed by the Sovereign for 6 years. The executive power 
is vested in a college formed by the Mayor and 2 — 6 Aldermen (wethouders), 
elected by and from the Council ; this college is also charged with the 
execution of the public law. The Municipal Police is under the authority 
of the Mayor ; as a State functionary the Mayor supervises the actions of the 
Council; he may suspend their resolutions for 30 days, but is bound to infoim 

the Deputed States of the province. ' 

. 4 E ^ 
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Area and Fppulation, 

I. Proojikks and Phesknt Condition. 

Population at various census periods : — 

].S29. . 2,613,487 I 1869 . 3,579,529 I 1909 . 5,858.175 

1849. . 3,056,879 | 18s9 . 4,511,415 | 1920 . 6,866,314 


Area (exchnling water) a/id the population, according to the communal 
population lists for December 31, 1921 and the Census of 1920 ; — 


Provinces 

Area ; 
English 


Population 


square tniles 
(1920) 

Dec. 31, 1921 

Census 1920 

Per sq. mile 
1921 

North BniltariL 

1,920 

748,227 

733,936 

389-7 

Giielders .... 

1,939 

741,711 

729,856 

382-6 

South Hollarni 

1,131 

1,707,784 

1,678,670 

1,509 9 

North Ilollainl 

1,066 

1 316,002 

1.298,051 

1,234-5 

Zealand ... 

707 

246,297 

245,117 

348-3 

Utreciit .... 

525 

351,279 

842,322 

669 1 

Friesland 

1,243 

.386,506 

382,876 

310 1 

Ovcrysscl 

1,295 

44.5,888 

438,818 

344 -3 

Groningen 

SSI 

369,SS>7 

305,. 5S6 

419-8 

Drenthe .... 

i 1,028 

1 212,871 

209,718 

207-0 

Limburg .... 

847 

; 4.50,968 

440,364 

432-4 

Total .... 

12,5S2 

; 0,977,430 

6,865,314 

564-5 


Of the total on December 31, 1920, 3,410,262 were males and 3,455,052 
females. ' 

The area, including pie inferior waters, amounted in 1920 to 13,205 
square miles, whilst the total area, including gulfs and bays, amounted iin 
1920 to 15,763 square miles. 

On Juno 14, 1918, a law* was passed for the purpose of forming a new, 
province by the draining of the* ’Zuiderzee to the extent of 523,000 acres. 
The work is expected to take 16 years, and the total outlay for the first stage, 
is calculated at 66,250,000 florius. 

Urban and rural po[)u!ati-)n was as follows : — 



Population of 

Percentage 

Rural 

Population 

Percentage 

Y car 

the jirincipal 
Towns f 

of tl>e whole 
Population 

v>f the wliole. 
Population 

Dee. 81, 1889 . 

1,674.474 

87-11 

2,836,041 

62-89 

,, ,, 1899 . 

2,144,017 

42-00 

2,969,962 

58-00 

,, „ 1909. 

2,562,023 

43-73 

3,926,152 

56-27 

,, „ 1920 . 

3,133,084 

45-63 

3,732,002 

54-37 

,, „ 1021 . 

3,186,120 j 

j 45*66 

3,791,310 

.54-84 


1 Tl e towns with a pop ilation of raore than 20,000 inhabitants at the census of 1020. 


II. Movement of the Population. 


Y ears j 

r 

Total Births 
Registered as 
Living 

, lUegiti. 1 
mate 1 

Deaths 

1 Marriages 

Surplus of 
Births over 
Deaths 

Stillborn 

1919 

1920 

1921 

<* 

1 

164.447 i 

102 987 i 

189,546 1 

3,355 

4,112 

1 3,986 

1 «i 

89,646 

81,625 

77,002 

i 

1 68,270 

65,426 
j 63,572 

74,801 

111,46-2 

1 112,544 

5,516 

7,606 

7,362 

. 


( 
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The emigration has been as follows, mostly to North America : 1918, 
1,160; 1919, 2,439 : 1920, 5,978 ; 1921, 3,286 (1,556 were males, 1,156 
females, and 575 children) 

The total number of emigrants, Dutch and foreigners, who sailed from 
Dutch ports was, in 1920, 42,337, and in 1921, 35,799. 




III. Principal 

Towns. 



I'upulation 

on December 31, 1920: — 




Amsterdam 

. 647,4'27 

Macstricht 

. .'31,328 

Zwolle 

. .S5,743 

Rotterdam 


Dordrecht 


Deventer . 

. 32,248 

The Hague 

. 3.‘.4,9S7 

Apehloorn 

. 47,005 

Amer.sfooj 1 

. 31,130 

Utrecht . 

. U0,300 

Leeuwar<le 

. 13,127 

Breda 

. 29,860 

Groningen 

. 00,778 

Ensclude . 

. 41,488 

Heldcr 

. 28,012 

Haarlem . 

. 77,327 

Plmmen 

. 41,073 

Zaandaiii . 

. 28,828 

Arnhem . 

. 71,600 

Schiedam 

. 40,4(30 

Gouda 

. 26,472 

Nimeguen 

. fid. 011 1 

Delft 

. 30,416 

HengeU/ . 

. 2().30.8 

T.eiden 

. fi5,fi!i4 

Iltlvcrsum 

. 38,008 

Alkmaar 

. 24,2.36 

Tilburg 

. (3.1,111 1 

’sHertogenbosch 

. 38,446 

Flu.shing . 

. 22,61 1 


Religion. 

Entire liberty of conscience is granted to the members of all religious 
confessions. The royal family and the majority of the inhabitants belong 
to the Reformed Church. The State Budget contains fixed allowances for the 
different churches: for Protestant Churches, about 1,388,000 guilders; for 
Roman Catholics, about 576,000 : and for Jews, about 14,000. 

The number of adherents of the different churches in the various provinces, 
according to the census of 1920 was: Diitcl? Reformed Church, 2,826,633 ; 
Other Prote.stants, 832,164 ; Catholics, 2,444,583 ; Jansenists, 10,461 ; 
Jews, 115,222 ; and other creeds or those of none, 635,241 ; niiknown, 1,010. 

The government of the Reformed Church is Presbyterian. At the end 
of 1912 the Dutch Reformed, Walloon, E?iglish Presbyteriun, and Scotch 
(duirches had 1 Synod, 10 provincial districts, 44 classes, and 1,362 pari^es. 
Their clergy numbered about 1,640. The Roman Catholic Church had one 
archbishop (of Utrecht), 4 bishops, and 1,133 parishes. The Old Catholics 
had 1 archbishop, 2 bishops, and 27 parishes. The Jews had about 1 71 parishes. 


*Ifistructioii. 

Publid instruction (primary) is given in all places where needed, 
religious convictions being respected. Instruction was made obligatory by 
the Act of 1900 ; the school age is from 7-13. 

In 1806, and more expressly in 1848, secular instruction was separated 
from religious or sectarian instruction. The law on the point of the year 
1879 is still in force. By a modification of the Act of 1887 public instruction 
is diminished and a greater share in education is left to private instruction, 
if approved as efificieiit by the State, in which case it is paid for out of public 
funds. The cost of public primary instruction is borne jointly by the State and 
the communes, the State contributing to the salaries of the teachers and being 
responsible for 25 per cent, of the costs of founding or purchasing schools. 

The Secondary* Education Act dates from the year 1863, ,but 
it has repeatedly been modified since. Superior instruction is given in the 
larger communities in public or private schools. Private schools may be 
endowed by the State, private professional schools also by the province and 
the fiommumty. The Higher Education Act dates from the year 1876, but 

i IP 2 0 
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it has repeatedly been modified since. Higher education is given at Univer- 
sities, in higli schools, and grammar schools, either public or private. 
Private institutions may be endowed by the State. Tuition in Kinder- 
gartens has not been regulated by law. 

The following table is taken from the Government returns for 1919—20 : 


Institutions 

Number 

Teaching Staff 

Pupils or 

Total 

Students 

Female 

Universities (public) ^ 

- 

332 

5,430 

1,260 

Technical University. 

1 

86 

2,3 U 

114 

Private University 


17 

215 

— 

High 8chool of Goinuicrce 2 

1 

32 

665 

34 

Classical (public) schools * . 

34 

582 

3,520 

1,417 

Schools for the working peojtlc. 

055 

4,718 ' 

08,472 1 

, 19,153 

Navigation schools .... 

12 

102 

1,100 

1 — 

Middle class schools .... 
Kleinentary Schools ; 

100 

2,594 

24,234 1 

1 7,781 

1 

Public 

3,437 

19,097 

600,469 

1 280,059 

Private 

Infant Schoohs . 

2,510 

I 

15,018 

461,370 

1 251,971 

Public 

i 211 

1,620 3 

1 35,600 

1 16,674 

Private 

' 1,142 

3,476 3 

1 111,457 i 

1 56,039 


1 Leiden (founded 1575), Utrecht (1C3G), Groningen (1614) Amsterdam (1032). In 1918 

Veterinary School at Uircchl and the Agricultural Scliool at Wageningen were created the 
Universities. , 

2 Rotterdam, ^ Figiirc.s for tlie year 1918-19 

# 

Besides the schools named in the tabic, there is a great number of special 
schools, mostly technical. Since 1908 there is also a Government school to 
liain functionaries of tlic coloniaj service for superior posts. 

In 1910 the State spent on education 8,132,000^. ; the provinces, 
75,(5 oO/. ; the Communes, 1,490,000Z. 

Of the conscripts called out in 1913, 0*6 per ceut. could neither read nor 
write, the percentage being highest iu Drentho, 1*5. Of the persons married 
in 1918, 0*22 percent, ot the males and 0*4 1 percent, of the females could 
not sign the marriage certificate. Of the convicts in 1911, 4 per cent, could 
neither read nor write. Of the total number of children from 7 to 13 years 
(school age) on January 15, 1920, 4*54 ptr cent, received no elementary 
instruction. 


Justice and Crime. 

Justice is administered by the High Court of the Netlierlands (Court of 
Cassation), by 5 courts of justice (Courts of Appeal), by 23 district tribunals, 
and by 101 cantonal courts ; trial by jury is unknown in Holland. The 
Cantonal Court, which deals with minor ofiVnees, is formed by a single judge ; 
the more serious cases are tried by the district tribunals, formed as a rule by 
3 judges (in some cases one judge is sufficient) ; the courts arc constituted of 
3 and the High Court of 5 judges. All Judges are appointed for life by the 
Sovereign (the Judges of the High Court from a list prejiared by the Second 
Chamber). They can be removed only by a decision of the High Court. 

Juvenile courts liave recently been called into existence. The juvenile 
court is formed by a single juJge specially appointed to try children’s civil 
cases, at the same time charged with the aamiuistration of justice for criminal 
actions committed by young* persons who are not yet 18 years old, unless 
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imprisonment of more than a year ought to be inflicted, in wliich case the 
judge of the juvenile court acts as judge-examiner. 

The number of persons convicted was : — 


Year 

1 By the Cantonal Courts 

By the District Tribunals 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

11)18 

111,981 

15,807 

29,028 

1 5,680 

1919 

154,29r> 

17,221 

i 29,881 

; 5,208 

1920 

220,076 

22,729 

21,998 

1 8,337 

1921 

218,959 

21,249 

10,149 

! 1,972 


The number of inmates in the 28 prisons during the years 1919, 1920, and 
1921 was respectively, 10,146, 8,720, and 5,119 males, and 1,247, 823, and 
4()6 females; in the 27 houses of detention, 18,682, 10,240, and 17,210 
males, and 1,520, 1,133, and 946 females. Tliore are also 5 State-work 
establishments ; the numbers of inmates of these establishments were 
respectively in the years 1019, 1920, and 1921, 9,848, 7,152, and 5,047 
males, and 356, 39, and 38 females. 

In 1901 an Act was passed reforming State reformatories for the educa- 
tion of juvenile criminals and establisliing disciplinary schools for juvenile 
criminals and for children admitted by request of parents or guardians 
[correction paterndlr). The number of inmates during the years 1918, 1919, 
and 1920 in tlio State reformatories was : 1,394, 1,341, 1.6i5 boys, and 118, 
123, 116 girls ; in the disciplinary schools : #,145, 1,176, 964 boys, and 173, 
162, 160 girls. 

There are both State and communal police. The State police consists of field- 
constables and cavalry. The former are spread over the country, the latter guard 
the frontiers (eastern and sontliern). The cavalry police (marechausse) 
numbers about 25 olficers and about 1,018 men. There are about 1,339 field- 
constables — ap])ointed and paid by the Government — divided into numerous 
brigades. Besides each commune has its own field-constables or police force. 


PanperisiA and Social Insurance. 

The relief of the poor is in the first place in the hands of the religious 
societies and organised private charity. The State interferes whenever no 
relief is to he obtained from private charity ; in that case the pauper must be 
supported by the commune where he is living, which is most often the 
case. There is no poor rate in the Netherlands. Mendicity and vagabondage ^ 
are treated as olfences, and persons .so convicted can be placed in a State-work 
establishment. Workhon.ses for the ])oor are found in very few communes. 

Number of poor relieved in the Kingdom during tlie year 1920 : — Heads 
of families, 169,547 ; other persons, 60,472; lunatics and idiots, 15,243 ; 
woman in childbed, 8,856 ; in asylums (almshouses), 75,029^; in hospitals, 
74.741 ; in workhouses, 3,685. 

The amount spent on outdoor relief in 1920 was 26,486,665 florins,^ for 
lunatics and idiots 11,877,799 florins, for maternity ca.»>;es 82,346 florin^, for 
asylums 14,550,352 florins, for hospitals 13,465,848 florins, and for work- 
houses 555,049 florins. 

On September 19, 1916, a Goveinment scheme for unemployment 
insurance was set up in Holland. 
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Finance. 

The revenue and expenditure in five years were (12 j^iiilders = £1 ) : — 


Revenue. 


Year l 

Ordinary 

Bxtraord. (loans, <fec.) 

Total 


Guilders 

Guilders 

Guilders 

19 

738, 01.'), 000 

45,670,000 

783,685,000 

19ja 

S9.0, 001,000 

44,087,000 

939,088,000 

1 1 

S:>:),9U7,0(MJ 

6.5, .31 0,000 

891,317,000 

19:^- j 

73.3,849,000 

1 108, .533, 000 

S33,3s2,000 

1923 

003,780,000 

90,744,0W 

759, .530,009 


Expendititue. 


Vear 1 

j General 

Debt 

1 Defence 

i Extraordinary j 

Total 


Guilders 

j Guilders 

1 Guilders 

Guilder.s > 

Guilders 

19l!t 

434 191,000 

1 113,954,000 

i 313,945,000 

1 148,719,000 ; 

809.809,000 

1930 

.538.3.33,000 

' 130,787,000 

! 131,337,000 

349,077,000 

1,048,324,000 

1931 

.51 4, 790, 0( M) 

, 1.5.5,000,000 

1 117,697,000 

403,334,000 ' 

1,190,737,000 

1933 

497,533,000 

i 170,34 {,000 

j 119,859,000 

. ■311,131,000 

1,098,848,1.^10 

1933 

418,080,000 

< 187,300,000 

I 104,645,000 

363,333,000 

973,348,000 


Budget voted for the year 1922 and estimates for 1923 were as follows : — 

f, — 


Branches of Ex- 
penditure 

1933 

f 

<923 

Sources of Revenue 

1932 

1923 


Guilders 

Guilders 

. 

Direct taxes 

Guilders 

Guilders 

Jivillist 

900,000 

1,700,000 

Land tax . 

17,567,000 

18,277,000 

Le^^islalive body 

t 

Personal . 

21,170,000 

24,200,000 

and Royal cabinet 

1,907,036 

3,119,90(5 

Tax on capital . 

12,000,000 

11,000,000 

Del'aVtinent of Fo- 


Tax on incomes 

rein'll Allairs 

5,706,530 

4,757,506 

from trades, pro- 



Department of Ju.s- 


fos.sioiis, &c. . 

88,000,000 

70,000,000 

tice 

38,317,213 

30,541,573 

Tax on dividends 

15,000,000 

12,000,000 

Dci)artinent of In- 

Excise duties 

132,060,000 

136.580.000 

tcrior . 

11,763,758 

11,687,312 

Indirect taxes 

111,000,000 

82,000,000 

Dei)art()ierit of Di- 


Import and expru t 

structioii, etc 
Departinent of Ma- 

148,257,798 

152,029,813 

duties 

42,606,000 

43,600,000 


Tax bn gold & sil ver 

901,000 

901,000 

rine 

58,. 388, 826 

48,461,798 

Domains 

3,613,000 

2,442,000 

Departinent of Fi- 

State lottery . 

670,000 

670,000 

nance , 

330,266,862 

211,527,362 

Pilot dues 

2,300,000 

3,000 000 

Dejiartment of War 

71,383,841 

64,109,179 

Tax on mines 

.500,000 

500,000 

Dej^artinentot Pub- 

, State railways 

4,248,940 

4,248,940 

lic Works, etc. 

59,540,648 

48,390,934 

Part paid by the 

Departn.ent of 



East Indies in the 



Agriculture, etc. 

103,877,050 

56,471,107 

! interest and sink- i 



Department of 


; ingfund olpublic 



Labour. 

93,5.50,755 

64,313,814 

debt . 

1,956,368 

1,891,242 

Department of Colo- 

Share in the profits 

nies 

7,826,872 

6,530,4.58 

of the Bank of 



Public Debt . 

208,022,121 

209,656,694 

the Netherlands 

15,000,000 

14^600,000 

Unforeseen expen- 

State mines . 

43 001.600 

42,802,500 

diture . 

50,000 

50,000 

Misc. receipts . < 

94,609,032 

113,733,822 

Total expenditure 

1,008,848.300 

91,570,6921.) 

972,347,456 

^81,028,95.5/.) 

Total revenue * , 

1 

607,126,840 

(5'\593,903/.) 

581.906,504 

(48,492,209/.; 


1 Provisiojiftl Exclusive of defence laxea, 
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The amount of the chief taxes per head of the population was, in 1921, 
95-98 guilders. 

The expenditure of the * Department for the Colonies * entered in the 
budget estimates only refers to the central administration. Tliere is A 
separate budget for the great colonial possessions in the East Indies, voted 
as such by the States-General. The financial estiniatoa for the year 192S 
are distributed between the colonies and the mother country in the following 
proportions : — 


Guilders 

Expenditure in the colonies 030,246,581 
Home Government ex]>eu(Ji- 
ture 1 70,3*70,407 


Total expel. diture . . ^00,610,088 

(06,718,0S2Z.) 


j Guilders 

I Uevennes in the mother 

country .... 5,854,670 

Revenues in the colonies . 000,355,225 


Total revenue . . 015,200,895 

(51,267,4911.) 


Ill the Budget for 1923 the national debt is given as follows : — 


Funded Debt 

per cent. <lebt 

3 ,, ,, debt of 1895, 1896, 1899 and 11*05 

,, ,, debt of 1910 .... 

4 ,, ,, debt of 1910 .... 

4h ,, ,, debt of 1910 and- 1917 • . 

5 ,, ,, debt of 191K and 1919 . 

0 ,, ,, debt of 1922 .... 

Annuities 

Sinking fund 

IJnforesten cxpeiiditure .... 

Total debt . 


Nominal Capital j 

Annual Interest 

Guilder.s 

OuiMers 

.5.5r>, 81(5, 090 

13,920,401 

1 16,821,000 

13,404,021 

43,142,000 

1,509,987 

123,280 000 

4,931,200 

698,981,000 

20,954,145 

^ 076,147,000 

34,262,015 


27,812,5.50 


4, 8 IS, 5.59 

— 

41,049,400 

300,000,000 

18,011,250 

•2,745.187,000 

187,274,788 

(228,70.5,583/.) 

(15,006,232^) 


During the years 1860-1922, 585,685,015 guilders have been devoted 
to tliG redemiition of the public debt. 

The rateable annual value of buildings was given at 235,812,042 
guilders in 1921, and of land, 98,427,242 guilders. ^ 

The various provinces an?l jonimiines have their own separate budgets ; 
the provincial expenditul-e for 1919 was 64,113,240 guilders; the revenue 
at 65,483,086 guilders ; the coinraunal expenses in 1919 amounted to 
1,465,886, 802 guilders, whereof 775,978,992 guilders for debt. The communal 
revenues were, in the same year, 1,412,736,824 guilders. 


Defence. 

I. Frontier. 

The Netherlands are bordered on tht south by Belgium, on the east 
by Germany. On the former side the country is quite level, on tlio latter 
more hilly ; the lijnd frontier is open all round. The frontiers are defended 
by few fortresses. The scheme of defence adopted in 1874 contemplates 
concentration of the defensive forces in a restricted area, knowm the 
‘Holland Fortress.* This comprises the provinces of North and South 
Holland, with parts of Zeeland and Utrecht. Two-thirds of the area is 
surrounded by the sea. On the land side, to the East and South, are lines 
of more or less permanent works, which c^n be rendered very diftithilt of 
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attack by inundations. There are also strong works on the coast, notably 
the Holder gn»up, barring access to the Zuiderzee, and the Ilollandsch Diep 
and V^olkerak position, while the entrane.es to the Amsterdam and Rotterdam 
shif) can iLs arc (kdernled by powerful forts. The citadel of the whole is 
Am.sterdarn, which is well fortified. Here also inundations would almost 
preclude a successful attack. The c«>ast defences are in good order and are to 
be further strengthened, but the defences on the laud side, except the position 
of Anrsteidam, have of late years been neglected. Moreover, the control of 
the inundations is not entirely in military bands. 

A])art from the Holland Fortre.'^s are the works on the Western Schelde. 
These have hitherto been unimportant, but a plan has been adopted to 
augment them by entirely new woiks at Flushing. 

IL Army. 

According to an Act of 1912, service in the army is partly voluntary and 
partly compulsory ; the voluntary enlistments bear a small proportion to 
the compulsory. Every Dutch citizen and. in certain circumstances, every 
other resident in the Netherlands, is liable to personal service in the 
army (or navy) from the ago of 19 up to 40. Actual service in the ranks is 
determined by lot, but substitution is not permitted. The maximum 
strength of the annual contingent is fixed at 25,500 (including 600 for 
the sea service). 

The conscripted militiameji belong to tlie active army for 6 years for the 
unmounted corps, and 8 years for the mounted corps (sea service 5 years). 
The ‘full* training time is months in the iiV’antry, engineers, and garrison 
artillery (under certain circumstances 6^ months), and 24 months in the 
cavalrj% horse and lield Artillery. A certain [U'oportion of the full-course 
men of the infantry and garrison artillery (between 3,800 and 4,500 men, 
designed by lot) are retained for an additional 44 months. The full-course 
men are called up in two batche%; two-thirds in January (March), one-third 
in Qctober. 

With regard to further training, men belonging to mounted corj)s are 
liable to be called out once in their .army service for 4 weeks ; the others, 
once for 4 and the second time for 3 weeks. 

After having fulfilled their active service the militiamen pass to the 
‘ landwecr ’ for 5 years ; they can be called out once in their 5 years, for 
6 days. Men of mounted corps and of the ndvy are excused from landwoer 
service. Men after they have completed fneir laudweor service belong to 
the ‘landstorm' up to the age of 40, together with all men who have not 
passed through the ranks. 

The landwcer forces are organised in units corresponding to those of the 
first line, except that there are no mounted troops. Cadres are maintained 
in time of peace for the landwecr formations. 

The field army consists of 4 divisions and an independent cavalry brigade. 
A division contains 3 brigades of infantry each consisting of 2 regiments of 
3 battalions, 1 S(piadroii, a field artillery regimont (16 three-gun batteries, 
48 guns), a group of 2 four-gun«batterie8 of heavy artillery, 2 companies of 
cyclists, 54 machine guns, and 2 companies of engineers. The total strength 
of a division in the fiehl, with staff, would be about 20,000 officers and 
men.* The cavalry brigade has 4 regiments, each of 3 squadrons, 4 com- 
panies of cyclists and 4 three-gun batteries of horse artillery. There are 
also 66 battalions of army troops, of wliich 48 are Landweer battalions. 
The landweer troops, with the fortress artillery of the active army, would 
hold the fortresses. 

• Tke strength of the Noth^.dauds army, including the Mandweers,* was 
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on April 2, 1922, 6,458 officers and 252,534 men, and comprises 137, »v 
rifles, 156 field and 42 heavy guns. The strength of the regular arnr^ 
exclusive of ‘ land weers ’ was 29,400. There are 156,000 additional trained 
men, and 250,000 untrained men available for mobilisation. Military 
budget for 1923 was 71,503,489 florins. 

The Netherlands infantry is armed with the Mannlicher magazine rifle, 
model 95. Cavalry and engineers carry the Mannlicher carbine. The field 
artillery, including the horse batteries, is armed with a shielded Q.F. Krupp 
gun of 7 ‘5 cm. 


III. Navy. 

The Navy is maintained for a double purpose — viz. the protection of the 
Dutch waters and coast, and the defence of the East Indian possessions. 
These latter contribute to the maintenance of that division of it known as 
the Indian Marine. A plan is under consideration for adding to the Navy 
vessels mainly for the defence of the DiUch Ea.st Indies. 

Following is a list of the principal ships of the Dutch Navy. 


Name 

Displace- 
ment, Tons 

Armour 

1 water line 

Max. 
Armour 
' on gun 

Principal Armament 

- 

Torpedo 

Tubes 

1 Indicated 
Horse- 
power 

i Nominal 
Speed 

1 Knots 

! Designed 

<.'OAST DEFENCE SHU'S 

Ilertog Hendrik 

Kon ingin Rogentes] 
De Ruijter . ./ 

i 

1 

1 

i 


t 

» 





5,080 

6 

10 

2 0-4-iu,, 4 6-in, • 

8 

6-7,000 

17 

'98 

Troinp . 

5,300 

6 

10 

2 9'4-in., 4 6-in. 

3 

6-7,000 

17 

'95 

Zeven Provincicn . 

6,530 

() 

10 

; 2 4 


7,500 

10 

*0S 

CflUlSERS 








Zeeland . 

3,900 

deck 


i 2 5'9-in., 8 4-7-in. . 

4 

10,000 

20 

'95 

Gcldcrland . 

4,030 1 

deck 

1 - 

j 10 4'7-in. . 

1 


20 

'07 

Java . . ."I 

Sui naira , ./ 

7,050 

j 3-in. 

i 

1 - 

! 10 O-in., 4 3-in. 

i * 

— 

j 65, 500 

30 

T6 


There are also 3 armoured gunboats, and 4 for the defence of the Zuyderzee, 
and about 9 in the East Indies ; 8 destroyers of 480 tons ; 15 torpedo boats ; 
21 submarines, and 4 building ; a submarine depot ship and 14 mine layers. 
The Zeven Provincicn, Java and Sumatra are assigned to the East Indies 
Fleet, as are the 8 destroyers, 4 of the torpedo boat®, and 10 of the 
completed submarines. 


Production and {ndnstry. 

1. Agriculture. 

The surface of tlfe Netherlands was divided in 1921 as follows (in hectares: 
1 hectare = 2‘47 acres): — Uncultivated land (heath) 473,467; water and 
morass, 129,041 ; dykes and roads, 59,802 ; nntaxed land, 76,440 : buifdiug 
land, liouscs, &c., 57,341. Total, 796,091. Cultivated land: arable land, 
902,749 ; pasture, 1,224,902 ; gardens and orchards, 94,666 ; forest, 248,685. 
Total, 2,470,992. ^ ^ 
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Large estates prevail in the provinces of Zealand, South Holland, 
Groningen, and North Holland \ small estates in North Brabant, Guelders. 
Limburg, and Overyssel. 

The areas under the principal crops, in acres, were as follows: — 


Products. 

1919 , 1920 

1921 jj Products. 

1919 

1920 

1921 


Acres | Acres 

ir ■ 

Acres (i 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Winter wheat . 

1 11,340:138,967 

169, 194. j Brown mustard seed 
I2,‘278i White mustard seed 

607 

1,692 

3,292 

870 

Humiaer wl»»*at 

28,616 18,792 

1,312 

677 

Winter rye 

498,132 494,365 

)«9.S2o|j'’“^«*y ; 

1,522 

2,427 

1,176 

Summer rye 

' 4,1136! — ! 

' 24,.'0/.| 

54,107 

i 21,510 

Winter barley . 

1 34,1071 36,516; 

88,748 Tobacco . 

: 660 

985 

! 788 

Summer barley 

; 2.3, 677 i 20,707 

22,711 [Table potatoes 

382.942!426,092 

jj440,755 

Oats .... 

380,270 396,410 

382,837 1 Factory i>otatoes 
12,360 ISu^ar beets 

67,680 

— 

Buckwheat 

19,017: 17,392 

132,7.57 

158,67.5 

171.901 

Horse beans 

60,775 6.3,619 

5 4. :4l 6 1 [Chicory . 

2,. 537 

2,22n 

1,764 

Peas .... 
Hriims 

R0,310; 66,292 
;37,967; 26,537 

63,349 jOuions 

21,620l 

5,320 

5,630 

0,180 

1 


The yield of the more important products for 3 years was as follows : — 


i 


Produce 




Produce 

Crop 

1 1910 i 

1920 

i -- 

1921 

Crop 

i 

1919 1 

1920 

Wlieat . 
Barley . 
Oats 

Rye 

' 

Quarters i 
774,918 j 
! 311,833 1 

1 2,. 388, 823 i 
1,296,203 

Quarters 
791,750 
.35J,t53 1 
2,701,545 1 
1,955,210 

1 Quarters 
j 973,621 
298,404 
f 1,807,245 
' 1,625,275 

f 

j Sugar beet, 
j i 

1 Flax . 

Tons 

1,494,108 

5,272 

Tons 
1,905, r. 52 

7,125 


• According to the live-stock census of May June, 1921, Holland possessed 
363,668 horses, 2,062,771 cattle, 668,211 sheep, and 1,519,245 pigs. 

II, Mining and Manufactukks. 

A few coal-niiiicsf re found in the province of Limburg ; some of them belong 
to the State. The quantity of coal extracted in 1921 was 3,921,065 metric 
tons, valued at 76,902,000 guilders. In \921 the private mines produced 
2,066,704 tons, and the State mines, 1,855,361 tons; total for 1921, 
3,921,065 tons. There is one salt mine at Boekelo. 

There are no official returns of all the manufacturing industries. According 
to the last reports there were, in 1921 ; 1,344 distilleries, 10 sugar refineries, 
21 beet-siigar refineries, 22 salt works, and 239 breweries. 

III. Fisheries. 

In 1921, 5,733 vessels of all kinds were engaged in the fisheries, with 
crews numbering about 16,809.^ The produce of the herring fishery in the 
North Sea was valued at 7,034,410 guilders in 1921. The quantity of 
oysters produced in 1921 amounted to 1,502,020 kilos. « 


Commerce. 

The Netherlands is a free-trading country. A few duties are levied, 
butlhey have only a fiscal oi< statistical, not a protectionist, character. 

f 
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The following are the returns of the imports (exclusive of gold and silver 
coins and bullion) for home consumption and the export of home produce 
for six years (in thousands of guilders) : — 


Year | 

Imports 

Exports 

1 V 

j \ ear 

Imports 

Exports 

1917 ! 

904,731 

81 9,24 ■» 

i 

1 1920 

3,33rj,714 

1,701,492 

1918 

r)68.357 

381,210 1 

l‘>2l 

2,240,219 

! 1,369,599 

1919 i 

2,Si>n,739 

1,411,303 j 

1922 

2,026,579 

1,2-21,231 


The values of the loading artiides of import and export in the last 
two years were (in thousands of guilders, 12 guilders — IZ, ) 




Imports 

Exports 



1021 

1922 

1921 

1922 

Iron and steel of all kiinls . 


137,122 

107,070 

32,354 

27,792 

Textiles, raw and inanufactnr* 


217,095 

271,149 

121,790 

123,940 

Cereals and Hour 


250,929 

201,077 

31,761 

19,981 

Coal 


126,770 

114,646 

.36,424 

35.305 

fiice and flour tlieruof. 


18,490 

12,179 

3, 102 

2,956 

Mineral oil . 


59,300 

40,2()7 

3,581 

1,783 

Cotr.e 


44,987 

. 48,325 

23,?12.3 

20,916 

llutter .... 


.3,<)00 

5.7|H 

48,670 

44,125 

Margarine, (raw an<l cntaOlt') 


10,826 

3,517 

58,324 

.36,419 

Sngar 


16,272 

24,. ‘'80 

•;2,914 

.50, ‘120 

Clieeso 


610 

423 

67,706 

53,626 

Gold and silver . 


48,283 ^ 

7,142 

101,965 

35,480 

Wt)od 


‘12,746 ^ 

91,104 

4,107 

3,813 

Skins 

, « 


17,235 

22.022 

20,. 38 2 

Ind'go 


350 

290 

56 

i 

Copper 


10.»^26 

8,087 

1,874 

2,534 

Paper 


20,977 

81,S.S4 

- 33,974 

34,760 

Soot, grease, tallow, suet , 


21,643 

21,866 

13,354 

11,849 

Saltpetre .... 


167 1 

195 

191 

211 

Zinc 


3,425 

3,433 I 

2,373 

6,282 

Tobacco (unmanufactured) 

. 1 

38.062 1 

26,157 

3,106 

! 1,660 

Tin . . . • . 


i 2,246 

1,911 

402 

1 41-2 

Colours (painters' wares) , 


1 12,621 I 

13,503 

10,712 i 

14,917 

Seeds (colza, linseed, Ac.) . 


i 66,584 

64,083 

9,256 

10,833 

Manures (all sorts) 


1 51,898 

50,130 1 

10,801 1 

15,515 


Value of the trade (excluding gold and silver coins and bullion) with the ' 
leading countries lor two years in thousands of guilders : — 


Imports 

1921 

1922 

1 Exports 

1921 

. . 

1922 

Germany 

628,267 

608,434 > 

Gerii.an-yr 

254,311 

167,776 

Great Britain 

312,032 

323 668 

Great Britain 

351,617 

302,968 

Belgium . . • 

220,580 

187,992 

Belgium 

169,506 

174,063 

Dutch East Indies 

128,687 

102,373 

Unit»d States 

46,978 

6‘i,094 

Russia . 

3.044 

— 

Dutch East Indies 

1 190,629 

127,382 

United States 

39-2,289 

•270,795 

Austi ia . 

26.348 

— 

British India. 

19,678 

— 

Sweden . 

18,22) 

— 

Erance . 

65,060 , 

57,290 

France . 

84,625 

114,525 

Sweden . 

•26,756 ' 


Switzerland . 

25,545 
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The principal articles of trade between the United Kingdom and tlie 
Netherlands (Board of Trade Returns) in two years were 


Imports into U.K. 
from Nctlicrlarids 

191^0 

ii Export.^ of produce 
1921 ! and inanuf. of U.K. 

j to Netherlands 

1920 

1921 

Flax .... 
Fish .... 
Cheese 

Blitter 

Margarine . 

Paper, Straw hoaitl . 
Sugar .... 
'I’omatoes . 

Condensed ir.ilk. 

£ 

1,049,096 
■ 281,509 
724,194 
1,58.3,482 
5.231,770 
3,253,261 
.50,703 
708,281 ' 
■», 1)39,372 

£ ij 

287,706 ! Cottons . 

390.958 ij Cotton yarn 

768,950 !; Coal .... 
744,245 ' Iron and St<*o1 . 
.5,149,224 i! Machinery 

1,015,839 ;f Boots and Shoes 
3,149,849 ji Woollen.s . 

739,236 !| Sodium compounds . 
3,bSC,804 : j Cottonseed oil . 

£ 

3,143,000 
8,434,598 
923,744 
1,. 572, 030 
2,033,814 
48 1,210 
3,314.795 
215. bS3 
382,761 

£ 

1,403,107 

3,937,613 

2,566,176 

1,005,530 

2,837,039 

235,626 

1,213,778 

32,677 

4 4,1 ’.03 

Much of the trade here entered as with the Netherlands consists of goods 
on transit from and to Germany, notably the imports ol silk goods and 
metal goods. 

Total trade between the Netlierlands and the United Kingdom (in 
thousands of pounds sterling) for 5 years (Board of Trade Returns) : 




1918 ! 1919 1920 

1921 

1922 

Imports from Netherlands to U.K 
Exports to Netherlands from y. K 

£ £ 

7,670 . 21,0o8 39,253 

* 14,980 i 34,316 47,099 

£ 

, 38,834 

27,341 

£ 

34,198 

34,903 


Shipping* and Navigation. 

The number of vessels in the mercantile navy at the end of 1921 was : 
wSailing vessels 217, of 20,lh9 English tons; steamers 651, of 1,174,840 
English tons. 

The following table gives the ntimber and tonnage (in English measure- 
ment) of vessels whicii enteied and cleared the ports of the Netherlands : 


Entered. 



With Cargoes I 

In Ballast 

Total 

Year 

No. 

Tonnage 

! No. 

Tonnage I 

No. 

Tonnage 

1919 1 

5,647 

0,009,525 

1,435 

1 

1,088,191 1 

7,082 

7,097,710 

1920 

8,317 

: 6,091,234 

1 2,797 

1,339,100 

11,114 ! 

8,030,400 

1921 1 

10,702 I 

' 6,422,519 

1 3,372 

1,028,584 1 

14,074 

.s, 051, 103 

1919 

4,408 f 

3,06.3,276 

Cleared. 
• 3,062 

3,587,044 

7,470 1 

7,250,320 

1920 

7,712 

4,911,739 

3,708 

.3,181,277 

11,420 1 

8,096,010 

1921 

9,995 

5,129,672 

4,143 

2,631,012 

14,138 i 

• 1 

7,700,684 


OV the total number in 19‘21, 4,340 Dutch vessels entered with a 
tonnage of 2,847,144, and 9,734 foreign vessels wdth a tonnage of 5,203,969 ; 
4,322 Dutch vessels cleared, with a tonnage ot 2,672,359, and 9,816 foreign 
vesseis with a tonnage of 5, 18ft, 327. 
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The vessels with cargoes which entered at the chief ports were as 
follows : — 




Entered. 






1920 


1921 

Port 





- - 


; Number 

1 Tons 

per cent. 

Number 

Tons 

Rotterdam 

4,015 

! 4,032,352 

! 53-7 

.5,750 

.3,035,275 

Ainsterdam 

1,0.50 

1 1,143,117 

22-0 

2,122 

1,340,248 

Plushinp: 

308 

209,049 

1 4-1 

.337 

150,942 

Hook of Holland . 

■ 333 

237,538 

1 4-4 

370 

180,951 



Cleared. 




Kotterd.*itn 

. i .3,823 

2, .825, 101 

50 T) 

5,5.57 

3,182,370 

Ani.stcrdam 

1 1 222 ! 

850,291 

18-0 

1,G.S2 

943,124 

Flushing 


204,001 

4 -5 i 

.319 

155,697 

Hook of Holland . 

. 1 298 . 

229,342 

4-4 

32.5 

167,72.5 


Internal Communications. 

I. Canals and Railways. 

The total extent of canals is about 2,000 miles ; of roads about 3,000 
miles. 

In 1921 the total length of the principal tramway lines was 1,775 miles ; 

302.038.000 passengers w’ere carried, and 2^241,0‘^6 kilogrammes of goods. 
Their revenue amounts to 41,134,000 guilders. 

In 1921 the 2 principal railways had a length of 2,377 miles. The 
breadth of the railway gauge is 1*50 mijtrc.^, or 4 ft. 11 in. In 1921 

55.380.000 passengers were ^carried on the railways. The revenue was 

190.014.000 guilders. All railway companies are private ; there is a State 
railway company, only so named because the road is owned by the State. 
A project is on foot for bringing the four railway companies under one 
control. 


II. Post and Telkouaphs. 
The postal traffic was as follows in 2 years : — 


- 

Letters 

Post Cards 

Newspapers and | 
Printed Matter j 

Parcels 

Letters with 
Money Orders 

1920 

Internal . 

192,868,000 

131,892,000 

401,018,000 1 

8,822,000 

671,784 

Foreign . 

59,383,000 

1 18,725,000 

29,747,000 1 

1 1,967,000 

181,800 

1921 

Internal . i 

181,069,000 I 

116,444,000 

406,394,000 

28,072,000 

i 8,246,000 

521,123 

Foreign . 

64,866,000 1 

17,544,000 

1 582,000 

336,838 


The receipts of the Post Office in 1921 were 50,816,000 guilders^ the 
expenditure in 1921 59,270,000 guilders. 

There are several private telegraph lines, but most of the lines are owned 
by the State. The length of State lines on Dec. 31, 1921, was 5,617 miles, the 
length of wires 30, 161 miles. The number of State offices was, on December 31, 
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1921, 1,665. The number of paid messages by State and private lines in 
1920 was 095, 800. The receipts of the State amounted in the same 
year to 19,115,000 guilders, and the ordinary expenses in 1921 to 13,439,000 
guilders. 

In 1921 the interurban telephone system had 2,742 miles of line and 93,233 
miles of wire, and is administered by the State ; 11,160,827 interurban and 
886,3^^0 international conversations were held. The receipts were in the 
same year for interurban and international intercourse 16,081,000 guilders, 
and the total expenses 11,655,000 guilders. 

Tiiere is an aeror)lane service subsidised by the (loverninent between 
Amsterdam and London, Rotterdam and Hamburg, and Amsterdam, Brussels 
and Paris. In 1921 1*5 tons of postal matter, 38 '6 tons of goods and 1,674 
passeiigtas were carried. 


Money and Credit. 

The money in general circulation is chiefly silver. Before 1876 the 
Netherlands had the silver standard ; but a bill wbicb passed the States - 
General in the session of 1876 allowed an unrestricted coinage of ten-guilder 
pieces in gold, whereas the coinage of silver was suspended for an unliniited 
lime. 

Value of money minted during the following years (in thousands of 
guilders) : — 


Year 

1881 “1909 
1901-1910 
1914 1920 
192 .-' 


Gold 

8,564 

992 

11,385 


8ilver ^ 

• i 

1.^710 I 
33,870 ’ 
53, 100 I 
3,000 ! 


Copper 

and 

Nickel 

1,310 
2,005 
• 1,703 
134 


por Liie pjast , 
'and I 
West India | 
Colonies | 

10,834 I 
15,230 j 
18,392 i 
■ 14 ' 


Total 

value 

34,418 

52,097 

84,580 

3,134 


Total number 
of pieces 

452,342,090 

400,679,000 

573,038,476 

21,100,000 


The Bank of the Netherlands is a private institution, but ii is the only 
one which has the right of issuing bank-notes. This right, grained in 1863 
for 25 years, was prolonged in 1888 for 15 years, ainl prolonged again for 
the same term in ll>03, wHh some altoratiops in the conditioii.s ; e.q, nil 
the paper money is to be issued by the Rank, In 1918 the Charter was 
once more prolonged for a lurtber 15 years. The Bank does the same 
business as other banks, only with moie guarantees. Two-fifths of the 
papier money in circulation must bo covered. It has ‘agencies in all 
j)laces of imiiortance. 


Year 

Notes in 
Circulation, 
March 31 

Total Exchanges 
years cjiding 
March 31 

Stock of Gold, 
March 81 

Stock of Silver, 
March 31 




1,000 guilders 

1,000 guilders 

1920 

1,051,722,000 

1,618,251,658 

634,871 

8,432 

1921 1 

11,052,253,000 

1,847,486,105 

621,033 i 

16,687 

19^2 . 

1 996,088,000 

1,964,639,459 

606,139} 

5,690 


1 Gold and silver. 


The capital amounts to 20,000,000 guilders, the reserve fund in 1922 to 
6^660,600 guilders. The Bank keeps the State-Treasury and the caeh of 
the gtate Postal Savings-Baujc and of other institutions. It receives 3i per 
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cent, of the clear gains; the remainder is divided between the State and 
the Bank in proportion of 2 : 1. 

There are many savings-banks, all private. Besides these there is a State 
postal savings-bank, established in 1881. The following table gives some 
particulars of both : — 


Year 

Number of 
Savings 
Banks 

Amount 
deposited 
(in 1,000 
gldrs.) 

Amount 
withdrawn 
(in 1,000 
gldrs.) 

Total De- 
posits at 
end of year 
(in 1,000 
gldrs.) 

Number of 
Depositors at 
end of year 

Amount 
per inhabi 
t.ant. 
Ql<lrs. 

1019 







State P. S. B. 

— ■ 

i 137.8.36 

117,010 

268,188 

1,887,362 

39-26 

Private banks 

287 

1 106,013 

1 83,106 

20.5,240 

003,133 

30*04 

1920 

1 




State P. 8. B. 

1 

I 124,083 

' 127,038 

272,954 

1,008,305 

39*00 

Private banka 

1 281 

i 101,950 

1 

110,606 

201,701 

619,807 

31*58 

1021 

1 


State P. S. B. . | 

1 


126,306 

121,852 

283,449 

1 1,914,863 

— 


On Juno 30, 1922, the total deposits in the Postal Savings-Bank was 
61,4r)9,000 guilders. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

Money. 

The standard coin is the 10-florin piece weighing 6 720 grammes, *900 fine, 
and thus containing 6*048 grammes of fine gold. The unit of the silver 
coinage is the gulden or florin, weighing 10 grammes. *945 fine and containing 
9 *46 grammes of fine silver. i 

Bold is legal tender, and the silver coins issued before 1875. 

The principal coins are : — 

The gulden, guilder or florin of 100 cents = Is. 8d. ; or 12 g. =£1. 

The rijksdaalder — '1\ guilders. 

The gold-pieces are of ten guilders and of five guilders ; silver, of 10, 26, 
60, 100 and 250 cents ; bronze, J (^ont, 1 cent and 2^ i;e.iits ; nickel, 6 cents. 

Treasury notes of 1 and 2^ florins are also in circulation. 

Weights and Measures. 

The metric system of weights and measures, and, with trifling changes, 
the metric denominations are adopted in the Netherlands. 


Biplomatic and Consular Eepresentatives. 

1. Of the Netherlands in Great Britain. 

Envoy and Minuter , — Jonkhecr H. de Marees van Swinderen (October 
13, 1913). 

Ctmucillor of L^jaHon . — R C. T. Roosmale Nepveu. 

Aitachi. — A. Loudon. 

Naval Attache. — Capt. K. F. Slays. 

Commercial Attache. — F. B.’s Jacob. 

Director of the Chancery. — H. N. Brouwer. 

Consul- General in London. — D. J. S. Parve ; appointed f'ebrnary I- 19?8. 
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2. Of Great Britain in the Netherlands. 

Envoy and Minister. — Sir C. M. Marling, K.C.M.G., C.B. Appointed 
November 25, 1921. 

First Secretary — H. Knatclilnill-Hugesscn, C.M.G. 

Third Secretary. — Sir Adrian Baillie, Bart. 

Military AttaM. — Liont-Col. A. 0 femperlcy, C. M.G., D.S.O. 

Naval Attachd. — Captain G. A. Wells, R.N, 

Commercial Secretary. — K. V. Laminj', O B.E. 

Coiiisul General at Rotterdam. — W. N. Daiin. 

There are consular representatives at Amsterdam (C.G.), Dordrecht, 
Flushing, The Hague, Harlingen, and yiiuiiden. 


Colonies. 

'riic colonial possessions of the Netherlands, situated in the East Indies 
and the West Indies, embrace an area of about 733,000 Flnglish square miles. 
Tlie total population, according to the last returns (November 1920), 
was 49,350,834, or nearly seven times as large as that of tlic mother- 
country. 

DUTCH EAST INDIES. 

The Dutch possessions in Asia, forming thq territory of Dutch East India 
(Nedorlandsch Dost Indie), are , situated between 6“ N. and 11° S. latitude, 
and between 95° and 141° longitude. 

In 1602 the Dutch created their Flast India Company. This Company 
conquered successively the Dutch Flast Indie.s, and ruled them during nearly 
two centuries. After the dis.solvtion of the Company in 1798 the Dutch 
possessions were governed by the mother-country 

Government and Constitution. 

Politically, the tendtory, which is under the sovereignty of the Netherlands, 
is divided into (1) Lands under direct government ; (2) Subject native States. 

With regard to adAtinistmtiou, the Dutch ]>ossessions in the East Indies 
are divided into ro.sidencies, divisions, rcge^icies, districts, and dessas (vil- 
lages). They are also very often divided into: (1) Java and Madura ; (2) the 
Outposts — Sumatra, Borneo, Riaii-Lingga Archipelago, Banca, Billiton, Cele- 
bes, Molucca Archipelago, the small Sunda Ishind.s, and a part of New Guinea. 

Java, the most important of the colonial possessions of the Netherlands, 
was formerly administered, politically and socially, on a system established 
’by General Johannes Graaf Van den Bosch in 1832, and known as the ‘ cul- 
ture system.’ It was based in principle on the officially superintended 
labour of the natives, directed so as to produce not only a sufficiency of food 
for themselves, but a largo quantity of colonial produce best suited for the 
European market. To-day, however, the old system no longer exists. 

The whole of Java — including the neighbouring island of Madura — is 
divided into seventeen residencies, each governed by a Resident, assisted 
by s^everal Assistant- Residents and a number of subordinate officials, 
calletl Controleurs. The Resident and his assistants exercise almost absolute 
control over the province in their charge ; not, however, directly, but by 
means of a vast hierarchy of native officials. The Outposts are ad- 
ministered by functionaries with the titles of ‘Governor,’ ‘Resident, 
‘ Assflstant-Rcsident,’ ‘ ContrOl^ur, ’ Ac. 

I 
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Tlie superior administration and executive authority of Dutch East India 
rest in the hands of a Governor-General. He is assisted by a Countjil of five 
members, partly of a legislative, partly of an advisory character. The 
members of the Council, however, have no share in the executive. The 
Giyvernor-General and the members of the CoiiiicU are nominated by the 
Queen. In 1917 a ‘ Volksraad’ was installed to discuss the bmiget, and to 
advise the Governinent on matters of general importance as a first step 
towards the (Jevelopment of self-goveinmcnt in the colony. Some of the 
members are ap{»ointid by the Government, some are elected by the local 
councils. It includes Europeans, natives and foreign Orientals (Chinese, 
Arabs). 

Governor-Genftral, — Dr. D. Fock, a])pointcd September 28. 1920. 

The Govcrnor-Concral represents not only the executive [)Ower of govern- 
ment, but ho has a right of passing laws and regulations for the admiiiistra- 
ticn of the colony, so far as this power is not reserved to the legislature of the 
mother-country. However, he is bound to adliere to tlie constitutional 
principles on which the Dutch Indies are governed, and which are laid 
down in the ‘ Regulations for the Government of Netherlands India, ' passed 
by the King and States-General of tlie mother-country in 1864, and altered 
many times since. 

Area and Population. 




Area : 

Population 

Population 

Population 


— • 

English 

31 Dec. 1005 

Nov. 1920 

per sq. mile 



square miles 

«(Ceusus) 

• 

(Census) 

1920 

Java an 

d Madura 

50,74.5 

30,360,667 

34,984,171 

689-4 


Sumatra, We.st Coast 

18,029 

^1,308.47D 

1,522,240 

86-0 


Tapaiiocli 

14,760 

413, 30H 

843,585 

67 4 


Suiiiatva, Fiast Coa?t 

36,100 

568,417“ 

1,197,554 

33 *"1 

Island of. 

Beukulen 

9,995 

204,2693 

257,140 

25-7 

Sumatra 

IjS mixings 

10,914 

156,518’ 

233,903 

21*4 


Pal em hang 

Djambi . 

33,173 

18,719 

1 796,354’ 

828,004 
• 233,344 

24-9 

12-4 


Atjeh . . • 

21,448 

582,175-^ 

736,365 

34-3 

Riau-Lingga Archipelago 

• 12,506 

112,216=’ 

223,122 

17*8 

Hanoa 

. . 

4,549 

115,189’ 

154,141 

33-8 

Billitoi 

i . . . . 

1,873 

62,454’ 

68,582 

36-6 

Borneo, 

West Coast 

56,838 

450,929“ 

605,402 

10-6 

Borneo 

South and East 



Districts . 

149,972 

847, 876-' 

1,020,599 

6*7 

Island of 

[Celebes . 

48,061 

415,499=’ 

2,347,645 i 

48*8 

Celebes 

Menado . 

24,618 

436,4065 

760,692 : 

30-9 

Molucca 

Islands 

( Amboiiia 

Ternate . 

LNcw Guinea ^ . 

d 17,372 
[ 12,796 
) 160,692 

299,004’* 

108,415- 

487 

277,966 i 

149,245 

195,460 

16-0 

11 6 

1*2 

Timor Archipelago 

26,410 

308,600* 

1,146,660 

5-5 

Bali and Lombok* 

4,072 

523, 535 » 

1,565.014 

384*^ 

Approximate total 

733,642 

38,070,782 

i 

1 

49,350,834 j 

1 

67*2 

1 Tolerably accurate. 3 Approximate. 

A province created in #920. 

Mere conjecture^ 


4 F4 
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According to tho Census of 1920 (preliminary figures), 24,443,902 were 
•males and 24,717,145 were females; 169,365 were Europeans, 48,112,706 
natives, and 878,986 other Orientals, chiefly Chinese and Arabs. 

Marriages, births, and deaths among Europeans and persons assimilated 
to them : — 



Marriages 

Births 

Deaths 


1018 

1 1919 

1918 

1019 

1918 

1919 

Java and Madura 

Outpo.sts 

1,1 ho 
104 

11,176 

174 

i 

3.055 

1,025 

3,105 

1,066 

2,484 

551 

1,777 

454 


The whole population of the colony is legally divided into Europeans and 
persons assimilated with them, and natives and persons assimilated with 
these. The former generally live under the same laws as the inhabi- 
tants of tlie mother-country, while in the government of the latter the 
Indian customs and institutions are considered. The Governor-General, 
however, is, in agreement with the Council, authorised to make individual 
exceptions to this rule. 


Religion. 

Entire liberty is granted to all religious <lenominations. The Reformed 
Church counted, in 1921, 37 ministers and 29 assistants, the Roman Catholic 
32 curates and 115 priests, noi, salaried out of tho i)ublic funds. In 1921, 
about 600 missionaries of various societies were at work. 

The bulk of the natives are Mohamedans ; there aio also some millions 
of converted Chri.stians and Animists, and a small nuujber of Buddhists. 


Instruction. 

There arc j>uhlic (Government) priniAry schooKs, where instruction is given througli the 
meUium of the Dutch laiiguflg*', for (1) Europeans ami j)ersons assimilated with them 
(^7 years’ course) ; (2) Chinese (‘ Dutch-Chin esc schools,’ with a 7 years’ course); and 
(3) Natives (‘ Dutcli-Nafive sc:*:ools,’ with a 7 years’ course). Public schools wliere 
instruction is given through the medium of a iiati*e tongue arc (1) the ‘ second class ' 
schools (with a 3, 4, or 5 years' course) ; and (2) ‘ ^)esa schools’ (with a 3 years’ course of 
extremely clemoiihiry insiruction). Besides, there are scliools with an extouded primary 
instruction (in the Dutch language) with a 3 years' course (Mulo-schools) oiien to all, 
without distinotion of race. Side by side with the public schools, there are various 
private schools. 

For secomlary education there arc public secondaiy schools with 5 and 3 year courses in 
connection with the primary schools, and also with 3 yewr courses in connection with 
the exteniled primary school. Ju addition to the Government institutions there are 
private secondary schools for girls with a 3 years’ course. Higher education is given 
at the Technical High School at Bandoeng, erected in 1920. 

The following table shows the nutuber of schools, the .school attendance, tho teaching 
stair, and the expem iture on education in 1922: — 


Schoobs 


Public European jirimary schools 
Private ,, ,, 

Public Dutch-Chinc.se 
Private „ . 

Publlo Dutch- Vernacular 
Privi^te ,, ,, ,, 


Number 

Tcacddng 

Stalf 

Pupils 

195 

804 

27,317 

65 

347 

10,687 

,35 

253 

8,460 

17 

130 

3,080 

146 

1,103 

31,019 

! 00 

279 

8,023 


Cost (in 
guilders) 


14,180,399 
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Schools 1 

1 

Number 

Teaching 
Staff ^ 

Pupils 

Cost (in 
guilders 

Public .second -cl ns.s for Natives . ■ 

Private scliools for Naiive.s . . , 

Desa-scliools .... 

Public Mulo-schools(c.xtemled priuiary) 
Private ,, ,, . . . 

Public .secondary .schools 

Private ,, . . • 1 

1,910 
2,429 
S,7(50 i 
19 

7 

7 

(5 

8,190 

3,989* 

11,250 

155 

20 

ISO 

82 

270,681 

145,38(5 

621,2(53 

3,479 

417 

2, 468 1 

3(59 ' 

9,732,808 

1,(593,000 

4,27(5.200 

1,206,034 

661,000 

1,803,950 

222,900 


FiirUieriiiore, there were in 1022 the following training schools Four ])uhlic schools 
for training hi engineering, architecture, and mining (4 years' course) and one trading 
school (3 years’ course), with 130 teaciiers and 1,0/>.S pupils ; one private tnule school fS years’ 
course), with 14 teachers and 117 pupils; one 2 years’ and one 3 years comnuTciul 
school with 110 pupils ; one 1 year’s navigation course with 14 pujiils ; two training sclmols 
for physicians (0 wears’ course) with 54 teachers and 431 juipils ; a training school fi»r native 
jurists (6 years’ coui se) with 8 teachers an<l 03 pu]>ila ; a training school for ci\ il-scrvice 
officers, a training school for ]tolice officers, 0 training scliools for native officials 
(7 years’ course) with 02 teachers ai.d 757 pupils; 7 training schools for Europeau 
leacliers (3 years’ course) vvitli 141 impils, and 18 private schools with 28(5 ])Upils, 

For native teaciiers there are the following scliools with instruction in the Dutch 
language : 18 (1 for girls) public training schools (5 years’ course), and two higher train- 
ing schools (3 years’ course) with 1,0(50 pupils (148 girl.s) ; with instruction iu the native 
tongue; 21 (5 for girls) norinnl schools (4 years’ course, 1,045 pupils, 3S5 being girls), 200 
normal classes (2 ) ears’ eour.so) for native teachers for Diisu- schools. Besides, there arc 
19 private training sciiools with the Dutch language (t) years’ course, 1,194 pupils), and 16 
with a native tongue (4 years’ course, 77(5 pupils). 

For Chinese teachers there is ascli^ol with instruction in the Dutch language (77 pupils). 
For kindergvTrtcn teachers (Frdbel) there is a graining school (4 years’ course, 78 
lupils). • 


Justice and Crime, 

The ailiuinistratiou of justice for Kuro]ieaiis is entrusted to Euroiican 
judges, while for natives theif own chiefs have a large sliare in the trial of 
cases. There is a High Court of Justice at Batavia — courts of justice at 
Batavia, Samarang, Socrabaya, Fadang, Medan and Makassar — Resident 
couits and police courts for Kuiopcans; native courts, inagnstrate courts, 
police courts, Regent courts, district courts, and courts of priests for natives. 

• finance. 

The local revenue is derived from land, taxes on houses and estate.s, 
from licences, customs duties, poll and income taxes, and a number of indirect 
taxes ; from the Government monopolies of salt, pawnshops, and o]nnm, rail- 
ways, and from the sale of Government products. 

Revenue and expenditure : — > 


Y ear } 

Rcveuiio 

i Expenditure 

' Surplus or Dellcit 


Guilders 

; Guilders 

i Guilders 

1921 

708,592,111 

1,005,170,886 

- 296,578,775 

1922 1 

751,849,066 

: 965,811,366 

- 213,992,300 

1923 i 

611, 0^0, 895 

806,942,146 

- 192,861,251 

tL. 


The sources of revenue in 1923 are stated as follows (in guilders): • 

Receipts in the Netherlands from sales of cinchona, 824,300; railways 
350,000 ; share of the State iu the profits of the Biliton Company, 950,000 ; 
various, 2,601,870. Receipts in India from sales of opium, 46,546,600 ; 
import, export, and excise duties, 103,275,00(f; land revenues, 30,077,000 ; 

4 F 2 ^ 
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sales of salt, 20,332,750; forests, 13,013,560; railways, 90,415,000; coal, 
22,207,000 ; incoiiic tax, 53,500,000 ; from all other sources, 229,988,325. 
Public debt on December 31, 1922, was 761,683,499 guilders. 


Defence. 

The Dutch forces in the East Indies constitute a colonial army whicli is 
entirely separate from the home armj^. The colonial army consists of about 
one-quarter Europeans to three-quarters Natives, and comj>rises 32 battalions 
and 3 dep6t battalions of infantry, 4 machiue-gun companies, 2 companies of 
cyclist-soldiers, 4 squadrons, 1 depot squadron of cavalry, 6 field batteries, 
6 mountain batteries, 2 howitzer batteries, 6 motor batteries, 1 fortress and 
coast-company of artillery, 2 field companies, 1 motor-car conipany, 2 technical 
companies and 1 dep6t com])any of engineering troops; and a flying corps 
with 26 officers and 40 aeroplanes, including 10 Vickers Viking Amjfiiibie. 
In 1918 compulsory service was intiodiiced in the militia for Europeans 
between 19 and 32 years of age, and iu the landstorin between the ages of 
33 and 45. It is calculated that this will yield 25,000 men. 

In most battalions there are 4 companies com})ONcd either of Europeans or 
of Natives ; the greater jtart of the officers, and a proportion of the non- 
commis.sion(‘.d officers, are Europeans. The artilleiy has European and Native 
gunners and Native drivers. The Europeans (except the militia) and Natives 
are recruited by volunteers. The strength of the colonial army in 1923 was 
1,444 officers, 34.990 volunteers, of whom C,326 were Europeans and 8,876 
militiamen. 

Besides the Army there are different armed troops, viz. : (1) The 

Legion of the Native Prince Mangkoe Negara, consisting of infantry, 
numbering 925 men. In case of war this Legion would he placed at the 
disposal of the Ooveniinent. (2) The Bari.san, being a native infantry of 
Mitdoera, 1,800 men, designed to maintain peace in the island and to par- 
ticipate in campaigns iu ease of war. (3) The police-soldiers, numbering 
about 9,600 men. (4) Some voluntary corps, composed of Europeans 
and Natives, to assist iu case of war or insurrection. 

The expendilurOj for defence (army and navy) estimated for 1923 
amounts to about 120,000,h00 guilders. 

The Netherlands Navy iu the East Indies numbers 231 officers and 
1,157 European and 1,528 native iion-commi.ssioued officers and sailors, 
and consists of 31 men-of-war, including 8 submarines, 5 minelayers and 6 
destroyers. There is, besides, a fiying coiqjs with 25 hydroplanes, and the 
Colonial Navy, consisting of 19 smaller shi])s of no naval value, with 173 
Europeans and 756 natives, employed for civil .service duties. 


Production and Industry. 

The greater part of the soil of Java is claimed as Government property, 
and it is principally iu the residencies in the western part of Java that there are 
})rivate estates, chiefly owned by Europeans and ])y Cliiaese. The bulk of the 
people are agricultural labourers. Formerly the Government or private 
landowners could enforce one day’s gratuitous work out of seven, or more, 
from all the labourers on their estates ; in 1882 the greater part of these 
enforced services for the Government w'as abolished; in return for the pay- 
mout of one guilder per head yearly, and the remainder were abolished in 
1914 iu return for an increased poll tax. 
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The harvested area under various ‘native’ cultures (first and second) 
in Java and Madura were as follows, in acres : — In tlie year 1921 : 
irrigated rice, 6,474,259 ; non-irrigated rice, 754,553 ; maize, 3,698,767 ; 
cassava, 1,947,237 ; arachis, 487,909 ; soya beans, 390,703 ; potatoes, 
482,598 ; other pulses, 535,170 ; other secondary drops, 1,788,524 ; sugar- 
cane, 39,746 ; tobacco, 250,244 ; indigo, 28,960; capsicum, 93,255; native 
tea, 19,300, 

Owing to the ‘agrarian law’ (1870), which has afforded opportunity to 
private energy for obtaining waste lands on hereditary lease (emphyteusis) 
for seventy-live years, private agriculture lias greatly increased, as well 
in Java as in the Outposts. In 1920 were ceded on lease in Java by the 
Government to 929 companies and Europeans, 1,288,000 acres ; to 145 foreign 
Orientals, 68,400 acres ; to 9 natives, 2,500 acres — total, 1,359,000 acres. The 
total aiva in use for private agriculture in Netherlands-India was, in 1920, 
7,576,000 acres, of which 3,010,000 acres were in Java (1,3.59,000 acres land 
on lease, and 1,651,000 private lands). 

The following table gives a comparison of the production of sugar for 
3 years : — 


- 

1 

i 


1918 i 

1919 I 

1920 

Planted area 

. . acres . , 


402,901 

340,140 1 

309,213 

Total production 

tons . ! 

1 , 

778,207 1, 

330,112 1 

,577,528 

Production per acre 

do ^ > 


4:11 

3*90 1 

4-27 

Factories 

. number . 


ISO i 

• 

179. 

183 

OLlier products 

are sliown (for 2 3 

^ears) as follow.s 

• 




1920 ^ 1921 



! 1920 

1 

• 

i 1921. 

Coffee (ions) . . i 

45,547 ; 45,140 


Tobacco (kilos) 

. . 46.5 , 201 

1 32,258,3.52 

Rubber (kilos) . 

69, 050, C) 18 ! — 


Tea (kilos) , 

. . ! 48,110 000 

32.259,134 

(’inchona (kilos) . . , 

i 

10,4.7,472 10,302,7 

10 

Cacao (kilfjs). 

. . 1 840,745 

! 

1 075,144 


The tin mines of Banca are worked by the Government; those of Biliton and Rian 
by private enterprise. Their tot.%1 yield was, in tons: 1919, 20,724; 1020, 22,560; 1921, 
2'7,700. 

The yield of the principal coal mines in Java, Sumatra and Borneo was, in tons; 
1919, 947,915; 1920, 1,055,832 ; 19 21, l,212,{)<i5. 

The production of the principal mineral oil enterprises was, in thousands 
of kilogrammes : 1917. 1,605,610 ; 1918, 1,764,203; 1919, 2,159,862 ; 1920, 
2,365,320 ; 1921, 2,361,509. 


Commerce. 

No difference is made between Dutch and foreign impoits and vessels. 
There is a tariff on certain goods ; on some articles there is a small export 
duty. ‘ “ 
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Imports and exports in guilders (12 guilders = £1) : — 


Imports 


Governintjnt 


Private 


Year 


Merchan- 

dise 


Specie 


Total 


Merchan- 

dise 


Specie 


Total 


Grand 

Total 


1910 

1020 

1921 


101.692 487 


11.708,840 


108,718.312111, or, 1.608 
U3,S70,64'1|11,872,000 


1113,401.327 639.029.401] 

1119,764,920 1,125.008.748] 
:i25, 742,644:1,095, 116, 792' 


40,802,497! 679,831,808' 793,283,225 
65.155,231 11,19 1, 058,979 1,810,823,899 
24,620,835 1,119,737,627 1,245,480,271 


Exports 


1910 

5,224,227 

— - 

5,224,227 

2,162,115,886 

1.30.455 

2,162.246.291 

2,167, 

,470.518 

1920 

3.137,487 

— 

8,137,487 

2,260,809.044 

4,424.348 

2,264,7.34,202 

2,267 

,871,729 

1921 

2.099,872 

100,000 

2,199,872 

1,193,142,5(59 

716,087 

[1,198,858,(556 

i 

1,196 

00 

o 


The principal exports in 1921 are sugar, 1,677,137 tons ; coffee, 43,710,169 
kilos ; tea, 35,863,781 kilos ; cinchona, 6,507,233 kilos ; tobacco, 46,213,827 
kilos; rubber, 74,410,190 kilos; copra, 311,571,598 kilos; tin, 15,546,920 
kilos. 

Total trade hctwccii the United Kingdom and Java (Board of Trade figures) 
for five years ; — 



1918 

19.9 I 1920 1 

1921 ] 

1922 



£ 


£ 

Import.s from Java to U.K. 

5,78(5, 020 

17,425,359 28,775,277 

5,480.04.3 

6,962,257 

Exi)ortH 10 Java from U.K. . 

5,841,93.3 

7,111.561 1*^, 888, 309 

11,337,782 

7,772,273 


Shipping and Communications. 



] 

t. 

1 

1 

Entered 

Whereof, under iJrilish 
Flag: 

Y e.ir 

! — ’ 


. 


■ - 


1 

Number 

Ions 

Number 

Tons 

1920 1 

St(*ainers 

8.974 

4,815,025 

6,3(59 

1,539,725 

Sailing vessels 

i 3,198 

291,131 

1,293 

147,146 

1921 1 

Steamers 

! 9(508 

5,359,787 

6.271 

1,057,824 

1 Sailing vessels 

i 

i 6,65(5 1 

i ! 

371, 696 

4.921 1 

! 

272,478 

i 


At the end of 1920 the total length of railways (State and private) was 
about 1,989 miles (1,690 in Java and 299 in Sumatra) ; the gross receipts 
(1920) about 80,039,000 guilders ; working expenses, 65,972,000 guilders ; 
number of passengers about 84,142,000 

The Government telegraphs extended in 1921 over 7, 041 miles, the Govern 
meAt telegraph cables over 7,707 miles, together over 14,748 miles. The 
nuniborof post and telegraph stations in 1921 was 688 for .Java and •Madura, 
and 404 for the other islands, while the numbers of telegrams were l,90l,08i 
(internal) and 724,788 (foreign intercourse). Internal Utters and postcards 
canied in 1921, 37,358,317, while there were 24,831,607 newspapers, &c., 
for ^ihc interior. 
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The Government telephone aerial lines extended in 1021 over 29,275 
miles, the Government telephone cables over 87,987 miles. At the end of 
1921 there were 277 telephone exchanges and 36,221 telephones, while the 
number of the long distance calls in that year was 1,389,400. 

• 

Money and Credit. 

The ‘Java Bank,' established in 1828, has a capital of 6,000,000 guilders, 
and a reserve on March 31, 1922, of 4,789,753 guilders. The Government has 
a control over the administration. Two-fifths of the amount of the notes, 
assignats, and credits must be covered by specie or bullion. In March, 1922, 
the value of the notes in circulation was 267,470,555 guilders, and of the 
bank o})erations 172,051,653 guiblers. There are some other Dutch and 
Chinese banks, besides branches of British, American, and Japanese banks. 

In the savings-banks, including the Postal savings-bank, there were in 
1920, about 2O0,3f3O depositors, with a deposited amount of 17,229,350 
guilders. 


Weights and Measures. 


The AmaterdamscJi Pond 
,, Pikol 
,, Catty 
,, Tjengkal , 

,, Paal (Java) ^ . 

,, Paal (Sumatra) 

,, Square Paul 
,, Bouia 


= 1*09 lb. avoirdu]>ois. 

— 133J „ 

— 1 ^ >1 M 

= 4 yards 
^ 1,507 metres 
-1852 „ 

— 2z7 heci^ares 591*18 acres 

— 1*7537 acres 


The legal coins of 10, 5, 2.^, 1 and ^ guilders, as well as the weights 
and measures, of Dutch India, are those of4lie Netherlands. But the country 
has coins of its own, viz., 25% 10, 5, 2^, 1, and ^ cent, pieces. • 


Consular Representatives. 

British Consul-General at 'Batavia. — F. G. Gorton. 

There are also consular officers at Samai^ng, ^ourabaya, Makasser, 
Medan, Padang, and Koepang. • 


DUTCH WEST INDIES. 

The Dutch possessions in the West Indies are {a) Surinam, or Duiclt 
Quiana, and (6) the colony Cura<^ao. 

Surinam or Dutch Guiana. 

Dutch Guiana or Surinam is situated on the north coast of S. America 
between 2 and 6° TJ, latitude, and SS"* 50' and 58‘' 20' E. longitude, and bounded 
on the north by the Atlantic Ocean, on the east by the river Marowijne, which 
separates it from French Guiana, on the west by the river Cotan tyii, jvhich 
separates it from British Guiana, and on the south by inaccessible forests and 
savannas to the Tumiv^-Humac Mountains. 

At the peace of Breda, in 1667, between England and the United Nether- 
lands, Surinam was assured to the Netherlands in exchange for the %olony 
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of New Netherlands in North America, and tliis was confirmed by the treaty 
of Westminster of February, 1674. Since then Surinam has been twice 
in the }>ower of England, 1799 till 1802, when it was restored at the peace 
of Amiens, and in 1804 to 1816, when it was returned according to the 
Convention of London of August 13, 1814, confirmed at the peace of Paris of 
November 20, 1815, with the other Dutch colonies, except Berbice, Demerara, 
Essetpiibo, and the Cape of Good Hope. 

The administration and executive authority is in the hands of a governor 
assisted by a council consisting of the governor as president, a vice-president 
and three members, all nominated by the Queen. The Colonial States form 
the representative body of the colony. The members (13) are chosen for 6 
years. 

— Baron van Jleemstra, Appointed December, 1920. 

Dutch Guiana is divided into twelve districts. 

Area, 46,060 English square miles; population (January 1, 1921) 113,181 
exclusive of the negroes and Indians living in the forests. Capital, Para- 
maribo, 50,560 inhabitants (January 1, 1920). 

Births and deaths for 3 years : — 


Births Deaths 



1 1910 

1020 

1021 

: 1019 i 

1920 

1021 

Males . 

Females 

. ' i 

1,607 

1,‘U7 

1,608 i 
1,80^. 

1 1,70.5 j 

! 1,183 

1,142 

938 

1,359 

1,218 

Total 

. j 2,.r'3 

1 

3,224 

3, .560 

1 2,888 

' 2,0S0 

i 

2,577 


There is entire religious liberty. At the end of 1920 the numbers of 
the different religious bodies wer4': Reformed and Lutheran, 11,000 ; Mora- 
vian Brethren, 29,233 ; Roman Catholic, 22,140 ;'Jews, 1,182 ; Mohammedans, 
15,431 ; Hindus, 21,500, &c. 

'There were, in 1921, 35 public schools with 4,8' 7 pupils, and 45 private 
schools with 7,802 pupils. There is a Goveiyiment normal school with 96 
jmpils (1921). ^ 

There is a court of justice,’* whose members are nominated by the Sovereign. 
There are tliree cantonal courts and two circuit courts. 

The relations of the Government to pauperism are limited not only to 
subventions to orphan-houses and other religious or philanthro])ical in- 
stitutions, but the Government itself maintains an aim.shonse. 

The local revenue, derived from import, export, and excise duties, taxes on 
f houses and estates, personal imposts, and some indirect taxes, is shown as 
follows for 4 years in thousands of guilders : — 



Expenditure 

Rov“ue Subvention 

I 

Expenditure^ 

^ 1 Revenue 

Subvention 

1919 

1920 

5,172 

10,501 

3,907 i 1,205 

8,720 j 1,780 

|: 1921 ^ 
; 1022 

8,297 1 6,440 
8,300 1 6,678 

1,854 

1,682 


Tlje Dutch forces in Surinam consist of a civic guard and infantry, 
the latter containing, in 1921, 9 officers and 268 non-coramissioned officers 
and men. 

In 1921 sugar was produced to the amount of 11,105,900 kilogrammes ; 
cacao,n,679,942 kilogrammes bananas, 297,605 bunches ; coffee, 1,812,394 
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kilogrammes ; rice, 11 , 797,380 kilogrammes ; maize, 1 , 826,935 kilogrammes ; 
rum, 690,856 litres ; and molasses, 84,163 litres. 

Gold production in 1921 was 291,347 grammes, and of balata 464,437 
kilos. 

In 1921 there entered 191 vessels of 372,431 tons, •and cleared 190 vessels 
of 367,999 tons. 

Imports and exports for 6 years : — 


Year 

Imports 

Exports 

Year 

Imports 

Exports 


Guilders 

Guilders 


Guilders 

Guilders 

1910 

[ 5,011.320 

8,054,002 

1919 

8,940,144 

8,987.870 

1917 

7,645,041 

S,s:)2,170 

1920 

13,718.020 ; 

7.477,512 

1018 1 

0,157,727 

7,080,019 

1921 

18,150,205 : 

0,502,011 


Principal exports in 1921: Sugar, 9,565,417 kilos; rum, 188,670 kilos; 
cocoa, 1,636,465 kilos. 

The communication between several districts of the colony is carried on by 
vessels and small steamers. A Colonial steamship service extends to British 
Guiana. 

Vice-Consul at Paramaribo. — Rev. W. L. Kissack. 

Curacao. 


The colony of Curacao colisists of tVo groups of islands about 500 
miles apai't. One group is made up of the fu^t thr^e islands in the following 
list ; the other of the last three : — 


- 


Square 

Miles 

1 Population 
; Dec. 81, 1921 


Cura(;ao 

IJoiiaire 

Aruba 

81. Martin 1 

8t. Eustache 

Saba . 

% 

210 

0.5 

<39 

17 

^ • 

83,232 

8,S88 

2,708 

1,270 
m 1,682 

• 


• I 

• 

403 

: 54,903 



1 Only the southern part belongs to the Netherlands, the northern to France. 


There is a Governor, assisted by a Council cornposed of a vice-president 
and three members, nominated by the Sovereign. There is also a Colonial 
Council consisting of thirteen members nominated by the Sovereign. The 
city of Willemstad (population 14,828), on Curasao, is the seat of government. 
The different islands, except Curasao, are under officials called ‘ Gezaghebbers, * 
nominated by the Governor. In 1921 there were 48,633 Roman Catholics, 
5,736 Protestants, 546 Jews. Schools in 1921 numbered 40 with 7,083 
pupils. Jn 1921, 1,317 births were registered, 297 marriages and 1,113 deaths. 

The revenue is (^erived from import, export, and excise duties, taxes on 
income, on land, and some indirect taxes. In the Budget for 1923*the 
revenue is estimated at 1,408,650 guilders, and the expenditure at 2,459,134 
guilders ; the difference is supplied by the mother-country. 

The militia (Schutt^rij) of the Isle of Curasao consisted at the end of 1921 
of 23 officers and 325 men ; the garrison of 7 officers and 176 men. 

The imports of Curasao and the other islands in 1921 were valued at 
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19,024,236 guilders ; the exports of Curasao and the other islands at 
13,296,090 guilders. The chief products are maize, beans, pulse, cattle, 
salt, and phosphate of lime. The chief industry is oil-relining. 

There entered the porta of the different islands in 1921, 3,611 vessels 
of 2,710,786 tons net. 

Cons'ul at Curasao , — Jacob Thiolen. 


Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning’ the 
Netherlands and its Colonies. 

1. Official Publications. 

(1) The Netherlands. 

Publications of the Central Bureau for Statistics, The (A.S. - AniiUMl Series.) 

Jaarcijfers voor het Koninkrijk der Nederlanden, Bijk in Europa (Annual Report for 
the Kinj;dom of the Netherlands in Europe). A.S. 

Maandeijfers en andere periodieke opKaveu betreffende Nederland en de Kolonlen 
(Monthly Figures concerning the Netherlands and Colonies). A.S. 

Maandsclirifi (labour Bulletin), Monthly. 

Uitkoinsten der Volkstellingeu (Results of Census of the Population). Every ten 
years. 

llitkonisten der Beroepstellingen (Results of Census of Professions). Every ten years. 

Uitkoinsten der Woniiigstatistiek (Results of Census of Houses). Every ten yeans. 

Stati8ti“k van den loop der Bevolking (Movement of the Population). Birtlis, Deaths, 
and Marria^ies. A.S. 

Statlstiek van de sterfte naar den leoftijd en naar de oorzaken van den dood (Mortality 
by Ages and Causes of Death). A.S. • f. 

Statisflek van de sterfte naar liet b/sroep (Mortality by Professions). Decennial. 

Stati.stiek der Openbare W'.eszalen en blbliotheken (Statistics cf Public Lil)raries). 
1008-1910.) 

Faillisserneiitstatistiek (Stati.stic8 of Bankruptcies). A.S. 

Statlstiek der Rijksinkom.sten (Stati-stics of Ntate Revenue). A.S. 

Statisti^^k der Gerneeute- en Provi^ciale Financien (.Statistics of Municipal and Pro- 
vincial Finance). A.S. 

S'cati.stiek der Spaar- en Leenbanken (Statistics of Sa^. ings Bank.s). A.S. 

Statlstiek van het Omndcrediet (Statistics of Mortgages). Every five years. 

Justitieele Statisti^k (Statistics of Justice) A.S. 

Crimineele Statlstiek (Statisiics of Crime). A.S 

Statistiek van het Qevangeuiswezen (Statistics of Penitentiaries). A.S. 

Statlstiek van de berechting der overtredingen van de Arbeids- en Veillghcidswetten 
(Statistics of Adinini.strjfwion of* Justice in casus of offence against Labour and Factory 
Acts). A.S. ' 

Stati.stiek van het Rijkstucht- en Opvoedingsw^Kzen (Statistics of Juvenile Houses of 
Correction and Reformatories). A.S. (1906-1912). 

Kiezersstatistiek (Statistics of Suffrage). A.S. 

VerkieziU'jsstati.stiek (Statistics of Elections). 

Overzicht betreffende de loonen en den arbeidsduur bij Rijkswerken (Statistics of Wages 
and Working Hours of those employed In Government Contract Works). 1902, 1903, 1905, 
1908. 

Statistiek van de loonen en den arbeidsduur der volgens de Ongevallenwet verzekerde 
werklieden in de rnetaal-industrie, in 1910 (Statistics of Wages and Working Hours of 
Workmen in Accordance with the Law of Insurance against Sickness and Accidents, in 
Metals, 1910). 

Overzicht van de marktprljzen van granen te Arnhem in de jaren 1544-1901 (Summary 
of Market Prices of Cereals at Arnhem in the years 1544-1901). 

Statistiek van het Armwezen (Statistics of Pauperism). A.S. 

Statlstiek der Vakvereemgingen (Statistics of Trade Unions). 2 volumes, 1905-1907. 

^ ^eknopt overzicht van den omvang der vakbeweging (Brief Sumpaary of Trade Unions). 

Statistiek der Werkstakingen en Uitsliiitingen (Statistics of Strikes and Lock-outs). A 8. 

Stktistlek van de toepassmg der Rinderwetten, vanaf 1912 (Statistics of the Application 
of the Laws for the Protection of Children). 1912. 

Other Ofllcial publications : — 

Staats-Almanak voor het Roninkryk der Nederlanden (State Galen ar for the Kingdom 
of thf . Netherlands). A.S. The Havue. 

Staatsbegrooting (Budget). A.S, The Hague. 
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Staatscoarant (State Gazette). A.S. The Hague. 

Bljlagen bij de Handelingeii van de Tweed® Kamer der Staten Goneraal (Annex to the 
Actions of the Second Chamber of the States-Gteneral). Parliamentary Papers. A. 8. 
The Hague. 

Verslag van den staat der hoogere, iniddelbave en lagtre scholen (Report of High, 
Secondary and Primary Schools). A.S. The Hamie. ^ 

Verslair van den Centralen GezondheJdsraad (Report of the Central Sanitary Board). A.H. 
Jaarboek der Koitinklijke Marine (Year Book of the Royal Navy). A.S. The Hague. 
Statistisch genoeskumlig Jaarverslag van de Koninklijke Marine (Statistical Medical 
Annual Rep«)rt of the Royal Nsvn). A.S. 

Statistiek van den in- uit- en doorvoer (J^^tatistics of Coinmerce). A.S. and Monthly. 
Statistiek der Domeinen (Statistics of Doinain.s). A.S. The Hague. 

Vcrslaf^en van het Munt college (Re)»orts of the Minting Corporation), A.S. Utrecht. 
Stitisliek van het vervoe.r op de spoorwegen eii traniwegen in Nederland (Statistic.^ of 
Tniffic on Railroads and Tramlines in the Netherlands. A 8. The Hague. 

Verslag van den Raad van Toezicht op de Spoorwegdiensten (Report of the Council of 
Supervision of Railroads). A.S. The Hague 

Ver.slag van Posterijen, Telegraphic en Telephonic (Reports of Post, Telegraphy and 
Telephones). A.S. The Ha .in e. 

Verslag van de Rijkspostspaarbank (Report of the Po.st Office Savings Bank). A.S. 
The Hague. 

Versl ig ever ‘lo Open bare VVerken (Reports of Public Works) A.S. 

Verslag van In^t bedrijf der Staatsmijnen (Report of the State Mines). Maastricht. 
Meteorologisch Jaarboek (Meteorological Year Book). A.S. 

Veralagen en mededeelingen van de Dlrectie v.^n den Ijaiidhouw (Reports and Com- 
munication.s of the Board of Agriculture). Annuals and non-i'eriodicals. 

Mededeelingen en verslagen van de Visscherij-lnspectio (Communications and Reports 
of the In.spection of Fisherie.s). Annuals and non-periodicals. 

Uitgaven van de Directie van dcu Arbeid (Publications of the Board ot Labour). 
Annuals ami non-periodicals. The Hague. 

Verslagen van de Kamers van Arbeid (Reports of tho Chambers of Labour). A.S. 
The Hague. • • 

Statistiek van de Scheepvaart (Statistics of Navijiation). A.S. The Hague. 

Statistiek van de s cheep vaartbeweging op de rivieren #ii kanalen (Statistics of Navi- 
gation on Rivera and Canals). A.S. The Hague. 

Verslag der Rijksverzekeringsbank (Report of the State Insurance Bank). A.S. The 
Hague. 

Ongevallenstatistiek (Statisf ics of Accidents). ^A.S. Am.sterdam. 

Verslagen omtreiit Handel, Nijverheid en Scheepvaart van Nederland (Reports of 
Indn.strv. Commerce and Naviganon). A.S. (the la.st i.ssne is for 1920). The Hague. * 
Holland. (Handbook prepared by the Historical Section of the Foreign Office ) 
London, 1921. 

A General View of the Netherlands. (A series of 25 pamphlets.) Issued under the 
direction of the (commercial Deiiartmeut of the Minister of Agriculture, Industry and 
Commerce. The Hague, 1915. 

* ^2) Colonies, 

Annual Series. 

Javasche Courant. Batavia. 

Begrooting Nederlandsch Indie (Budget for the Dutch East Indies). The Hague. A.S. 
Koloniaal Verslag (Colonial Report). A S. The Hauue. 

Jaarcijfer.s vcK»r het Koniiikiyk der Nederlanden Kolonien (Annual Report for the^ 
Kingdom of the Netherlands Colonies). A.S. 

Regeerings-almanak voor Nederl.-InditJ (Government Almanack for the Netherlands 
Ea.st Indies). A.S. 

Algemeen Verslag van den staat van het MIddelbaar en Lager Onderwijs voor Buropeanen 
in Nederlandsch-Indie (Report of Secondary and Primary Education for Europeans in 
the Diitrh East Indies). A.S. Batavia. 

Algemeen Verslag van het Inlandsch Onderwijs in Nederlandsch-Indie (Report of 
Education for Natives in the Dutch East Indies). A.S. Batavia. 

Verslag van de bui^erlijke Openbare Werken in Nederlandsch-Indiii (Report of the Civil 
Public Works in the Dutch East Indies). A S. Batavia. • 

Jaarboek van het Departement van Landbouw, Nijverheid en Handel (Year Book of 
the Deyiartment of Agricniture). A.S. Batavia. • 

Verslag omtrent Handel, Nijverheid en Landbouw van Nederlandsch-Indiii (Account 
of Agriculture, Industry, ^nd Commerce in the Dutch Indies). A.S. 

Verslag omtrent den Post- Telegraaf- eh Telefoondienst in Nederlandsch-IndlS (Report 
of Post, Telegraphy, and Telephones in the Dutch E%t Indies). A.S. Batavia. # 
Verhandelingen van onderzoek naar de Mlndere Welvaart der Inlandsche Bevolklng,^ 
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Laiiflbouw, Veeteelt, ITamlel en Nijverheid. Irrigatie. Rechteii, Politic. Econoroie van 
dedeasaenz. Batavia, 1005-1914 (Reports on the Reasons of the Decreasing Prosperity 
of Native Population, Auricniture, etc.) 

Algeineen Ovc'zicht van do Uitkomsten van bet Welvaart-onderzoek. Oppemaakt 
insrevolgv Opdracht van Z Exci'^ den Min. van Kolonien, door C J.Hasselman 'sGravenhage 
1014 (General 9 ininary of, tlie Results of the Researches concerning Prosperitj). By 
Older of the MinistiT of the Colonies. 

Do Buitenhezittingen 1904-1914. Ratavia, 1915 (The Outer Possession, 1907-1914) 

Verslag van do Koloniale Postpaarhank (Suriname), Paramaribo (Report of tlie Colonial 
Post Office Savings Bank (Surinam), Paramaribo. A. 8. 


2, Non-Official Publications. 

( 1 ) The Netherlands. 

Baedeker's Belgium and Holland, including the Grand-Duchy of Luxembourg. 14th ed. 
London, 1905. 

Bernard(F.) and others, La Hollande, Geographique, Ethnologique, <bc. Paris, 1900. 
Blink (Dr. IL), Nederland en zijne Bowoner.s (The Netherlands and their People. 
3 vols.) Amsterdam, 1892. 

Blok (P. J.), Geschiedenis van het Nederlandsche Volk. Vols. I. -IV. 2nd ed. The 
Hague, 1900. [Eng. Trans. Parts I. -IV. London, 1898-1912.] 

Boulger (D. C. ). Holland and the Dutch. London, 1913. 

Brander^J.), Kconomische Aardrijkskunde. Ncderlands Welvaren. Rotterdam, 1910. 
Ditchfield (P. H.), The Church in the Netherlands. London, 1892 
Doughty ill. 'ini. ), Friesland Meres. Sided. London, 1890. 

Eckardt (W. R ), Das Konigreich der Niedcrlande. Berlin, 1910. 

Edmuiidson (ii.), History of Holland. London, 1922. 

Edwards (G. W ), Holland of To-dav. Philadel[>hia. 1919. 

Eisfeld (i\), T).a.s Niederlandische Bankwesen. The Hague, 191t>. 

Everinjn (J. C. A,), Beschrijving van Ilandcl vn Nijverhcid in Nederland. The 
Hague, 1912 (An abstract of this book has been published in English, entitled, “A 
General View of Trade and InCustry in the Netherlands.*’) 

Grijjis (W. E.), Young People’s History of Holland. New ed. New York, 1914. — 
The American in Holland. New York 1910. 

Harper (C. G.), On the Road in Holland. London, 1922. 

Dough (P. M.), Dutch Life in Towirind Country. London, 1901 

Lenting (L. E.), Schets van het Nederlandsch Staatsbestuur en dat der overzeesche 
bezit'tingen. 7th ed. 1914. 

Meldrum. {D. H.), Holland and the Hollanders. 2ud ed. London 1899. Home liife 
in Holland. Loudon, 1911. 

(A.), Pays-Baset Belgique. In ‘ Histoiro Gen6rale,' edited by E. Lavisse and 
A. Rainbuud. Vol. XI. Paris, 1899. 

Motley (J. L.), The Ri.'^e of the Dutch Republic. 3 vols. London, 1858.— History of the 
United Netherlands. 4 vols. London, 1809. 

Meyer y Nederlandsche Staatswetten. In two parjs and supplement. 8neek, 1904-10. 
Oppenheim (Dr. J.), Het Nederlandsche Gemeenterecht. 4« druk. Groningen, 1913. 
Pears (C.), tVom the Thames to the Netherlands London, 1914. 

Petit (Max), La Hollande illustrce. Paris, 1909. 

Pyttersen’M Nedvrlandsehe Staatsalmanak, Annual. 

Rengers (van Welderen, Baron), Schets eener parlementaire geschiedenis van Nederland. 
2 vols. ’s Gravenhage, 1896. 

Ro/ 7 rrs (J. E. T.), Holland. In “ Story of the Nation ” Series. I^ondon, 1886. 

Seignohos (C.), Histoire politique de I’Europe coutemporaine. Paris, 1897. [Eng. 
Trans. London, 1900.] 

Smissaert (11. ), Nederland in den aanvang van de XXsteeeuvir. (Phe Netherlands at 
the Beginning of the 20th Century.) Leiden, 1914. 

(H.), Overzicht van het Nederlandsch armwezen, 1901 
lyhartoa G.), Holland of To-day. liondon, 1912. 

( 2 ) Colonies. 

Benjamins (H. D.) and SneUemann (J. F.), Encyclopjcdie van Nederlandsch West-Indie. 
The Hague, 1914-1917. 

Berg (Dr. N. P. van den), Munt-crediet en Bankwezen, Handel en Schcepvaart in 
Nederl. Indie. The Hague, 1908. 

Bernard (F.). A travers Sumatra. Paris, 1910. 

BeMmer (T. J.), Door Nederlandsjch Oost-lndie, Groningen, 1905. 

Blink (D.), Nederlandsch Cost en West Indie. Leiden, 1907. 
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Brown (J. Macmillan), The Dutch East. London, 1914. 

Cdbaton{\.), Java, Sumatra, and the other lands of the Dutch East Indies. London, 1911. 
Camp (Donald), Java : Past and Present. 2 vols. London, 1915. 

Cappelle (II. van), An travera des Forets vicr^^cs de la Guyane Hollandaise. Paris, 1905. 
Carpantier Ailing (J. H.), Grondslagen dcr rechtsbedeeling in Nederlandsch-India. 
The Hague, 1913. 

Chailley-Bert (J Java et ses Habitants. Paris, 1914. • 

Colyn (H.), Nederlandsch-huliU, Land en Volk. Amsterdam, 1910. 

TJay (C.), The Policv and Administration of the Dutch in Java. London, 1904. 

De Lannoy (C.), et Van dcr Linden (H,), Ili.stoire de I’Expansion colonialc des pcuples 
Eurojteens. Vol, II. Netherlands and Denmark Brussels, 1911 

De Louter (Dr. J.), Handleiding tot de ke.nnis van hot staats- en administratief rccht van 
Ned. Indie, 's Gravcnhage, 1914.— Ilandboek van het Staats* en Adiuini.stratief recht 
van Nederlandsch-Indie. The Hague, 1914. 

Gegcvens bctreifende Suriname, verzaineld door de Nederl. Sub-Comniissio voor de 
Woreldtentoonstelling te Brussel. Amsterdam, 1910. 

Gibbs (L. S.), Dutch North-Western New Guinea (Flora and Phytogeography), London, 
1917. 

Ilurgronje (Dr. C. Snouck), The Achenesc. Leyden, 190(5. 

Klcintjen (Dr. Ph.), TIet Staatsrccht van Nederl. Indio. Amsterdam. 1911. 

Kol (11. van), Gegcvens over Land en Volk van Suriname. Surinam, 1904. 

Labberton (D. van Hinloopen), Ilundhoek van In.snliiide. Amsterdam. 1910. 

Margadant (Dr. C. W.), Ned. Regecringsrcglement van Ned. Indie. 1895. 

Marsden (SV .), History of Svnnatra. 3rd edition. London, 1811. 

McMillan (M.), A Journey to Java. London, 1915. 

.Ytrwtwen/iwia (A. W. )— Quel dureh Borneo. Parts Land II. Leiden, 1904-07. 
Palgrave{W, G.), Dutch Guiana. London, 1876. 

Paulus (Dw), Lncjclopaedie van Ncdorlandsch-lndie. The Hague, 1917. 

Preyer (A.), Indo Malayische Streifziige. I^eipzig, 1903. 

Rathes (Sir T. S ), History of Java. 2 vols, London, 1817.— Life of Sir Stamford 
Raftles. Bv his Widow. Ijondon, 18.30. 

Brc/u8 (Elisce), Universal Geogrujdiy. Vol. XIV. London, 1890. 

Sarasiji (I*, ami F.) liei.sen in Celebes. Wiesbaden, 1905. 

Scidrnore (Eliza R.), Java tbc Garden of the East. Ncw«Yo7’k, 1897. 

Bijdr<ageu van hot Kouinklijk Instituut voor taal-, land- en volkenkunde van Neder- 
landsch-Iiidie. 's Gravenhage, 1855-1916. 

reDt(rrof. P. J.), Java; geographisch, etlmologisch, historisch. 4 vols. Haarlem, 
1896-1007. 

Ver.slag <ler Javasche Bank. Annual Scries. 

Vershig van de Militaire Expltratie van Ncderlandsch Nienw*Quincc, 1007*1915.* 
Walcott (A. S.) Java ami her Neighbours, liondon, 1914. 

(Augusta do), Java: Facts and Fancies, London, 1905. 


NICARAGUA. 

(Republica de Nicaragua.) 

Constitution and Government. 

The Constitution of the Republic of Nicaragua is that which came into 
operation on April 5tli, 1913. This is the same as was promulgated on 
March 12, 1912, with the exception of Articles 168 and 170. Previous 
constitution was tliat of March 30, 1905. It vests the legislative power in a 
Congress of two houses consisting of 40 deputies, elected for 4 years 
by universal sufl'i^age, and 13 Senators elected for 6 yeaivs. The Executive 
power is with a President appointed for 4 years. • 

President, — Dr. Diego Manuel Chamorro. (Inaugurated January 1,*1921. 
Term of office expires December 31, 1924.) 

The President exercises his functions through a council of responsible 
ministers, composed of the heads of the departments of Foreign Affaks and 
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Public Instruction; Finance; Interior, Justice, and Police; War, and 
Marine ; Public Works. 

The Republic is divided into 13 departments and 2 comarcas, each of 
which is under a political head, who has supervision of finance, instruction 
and other matters, and is also military commandant. 1'he Mosquito 
Reserve now forms a department named Bluctields. Tlie Indians in this region 
were long under the protection of Great Britain ; but under the treaty of 
April 19, 1905 (ratified August 24, 1906), the treaty of 1860 was abrogated, 
and Great Britain agreed to recognise the absolute sovereignty of Nicaragua 
over the territory. 

The judicial power is vested in a supreme Court of Justice, three chambers 
of second instance, and judges of inferior tribunals. 

On February 18, 1916, a treaty between Nicaragua and the United States 
was ratified, under which the United States in return for 3 million dollars 
ac(juires the canal route through Nicaraguaand also a naval base in the Bay 
of Fonseca on the Pacific coast and Corn Island on the Atlantic coast. 
Ratified by Nicaragua on April 7, 1916. 

Area and Population. 

Area estimated at 51,660 Knglish .s(jnarc miles, and it has a coastline of 
about 300 miles on the Atlantic and of about 200 miles on the l^acific. The 
population according to the census of 1920, was 638,119. At least 75 j>cr 
cent, of the inhabitants live in the western half of the country. The two 
halves of the Rejiublic differ greatly in maii-y respects and there is little 
communication between them, the journey by trail and river being so slow 
and difficult that passengers usually go by way of Costa Rica, while the 
small amounts of merchandise shipped from one side to the other are sent 
mainly by way of Panama. 

The people of the we.stern half of the Republic are principally of mixed 
Spanish and Indian extraction, though there aie a considerable number of 
pure Spanish descent and many Ind'ans. The population of the eastern 
half is composed mainly of Mosquito and Zambo Indians and negroes from 
Jamaica and other islands of the Caribbean, with some Americans and a 
comparatively small number of Nicaraguans Bom the western part of the 
Republic. 

There are within the Republic 105 muniripalitics of which 28 have from 
2,000 to 30,000 inhabitants. The cajutal of the Re]>ublic and scat of 
government is the town of Managua, situated on the southern border of the 
lake of the same name, with (1920) 27,839 inhabitants. Leon, formerly the 
capital, has a population of 38,318 ; Granada, 16,773 ; Matagalpa, 10,271; 
Masaya, 10,287 ; Jiuotega, 6,990 ; Cliinandcga, 8,415 ; Esteli, 4,583 ; 
Matapa, 4,561; Somoto, 6,182; Boaco, 4,342 ; Jinotej>e, 6,317; Diriarnba, 
6,151 ; Blucficlds, 4,706. Other towns are Corinto, and San Juan del Sur 
on the Pacific. 


Relig^ion and Instruction. 

The prevailing form of religion is Roman Catholic. In 1914 the Republic 
constituted oue archbishopric and ecclesiastical province (Nicaragua). The 
Seat of the Archbishop is Managua. There are three bishoj)rics, Leon, 
Granada and Matagalpa, the Bishop of Matagalpa being coadjutor to the 
Arclibishop at Manugua. 

There are about 356 elementary schools and ten’ secondary schools. 
It is /ystimated that at least ,§0 per cent of the population is illiterate. 
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Seronilary education is neither obIi<?atory nor free, the secondary schools 
being carried on not by the state, but by private individuals. Nicaragua has 
three universities, in the cities of Managua, Leon, and Granada, called 
respectively, Uiiivorsidad Central (Central University), Universidad de 
Occidente y Septentridn (Western and Northern University), and Universidad 
de Oriente y Mediodia (Eastern and Southern University). There are also a 
number of state normal schools. 

A national Industrial, Commercial, an<i scientific Museum has been estab- 
lished at Managua. 

Finance. 


Revenue and expenditure for 5 years : — 


1 

, 1016-17 

1017-18 

1018-10 

1019-20 

1021-22 

Kevfinue . 
Exjicndit.ure . 

£ 

400,470 

300,1.00 

£ 

480,3‘>1 

3.01,503 

£ 

.008,047 

424,167 

& 

850,478 

427,203 

£ 

576,088 
i 572 888 


A live (fonneily six) ])cr cent, loan for 1,250,000Z. was issued in 1909 for 
the construction of railways, &c., and for conversion purposes. Of this 
298,240/. lias been redeemed. Total External Debt, February 1922, 
1,214,830/. ; total Internal Debt, February 1922, 711,649/. 

Defence. 

The active army consists #f 2,000 m«n ; in war it may rise to 7,000. 
Military service is obligatory between 17 ami 55 years of age. The period 
of active service i.s a year. The marine consists ?>f one very small boat, on 
the Pacific coast, capable perhaps of carrying a machine gun and 25 men. 

Production and Industry. 

The agricultural, timber Ind mining industries are the ])rinci]>al source 
of national wealth, . The area of cultivation in Nicaragua has extended in 
recent years and would probably extend still further but for the scarcity of 
labour. Tlie banana is the principal agricultural product of the eastern 
part of the Republic. Cocoanuts are also of s<jmo iii^portance, aud a few 
plantains, oranges, and pincai)f)les, and some yucca are raised. Rice is grown 
to a small extent, aud some wheSt in the hilly Nueva Segovia district, while 
tobacco is cultivated round Ma.^^aya. The products of tlie western half are 
much more varied, the most important being coffee, sugar cane, cacao, corn, 
and beans. The annual average coffee crop is estimated at 22,500,000 U>8. 
With the exception of bananas, plantains, and yucca or cassava, the greater 
part of the food supply of the eastern section is imported from the United 
States. The western half of the country produces much of its own food, and 
occasionally exports small quantities of beans, corn, cheese, lard, and sugar 
to the neighbouring Republics. 

The forests contain mahogany and cedar, which are largely exported, 
many valuable timber trees, dye-woods, gums, and medicinal plants. 
They are w'orked both from the Atlantic and Pacific. 

There are 1,200, *000 cattle in Nicaragua. * 

There are several gold mines, worked by American and British companies, 
one having also silver. The gold export amounted in 1921 to 204, T 18/. 
The mines towards the east coast in Mico, Tunkey, Cuicuina and Pizpiz 
districts are showing Increased activity. Copper and precious stones are 
also found. 
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Commerce. 


The forei;'!! trade of Nicaragua was as follows in 5 years : — 


- 

1017 

1918 

1919 1 

1920 1 

1021 

Ttiiporls . 
Exports . 

£ 

1,278,013 

1,195,0;)! 

£ 

1,185,901 

1,550,988 

£ 

1,582.. 5.30 1 

2,481,894 

£ 

2,772,877 
2,157 609 

£ 

1,094,412 

1,664,113 


The customs recei[)ts in 1919 were 302,736Z. ; in 1920, 454,470^. ; and in 
1921, 225,365/. 

In 1921 the vaUie of the principal imports (in dollars) was -.—Cotton 
goods, 1,118,188 ; (dicinicals, 268.819 ; iron and steel, 307,325 ; wheat flour, 
313,436. Tlic princi])al countries of import were (lvalues in d'dlars) : — 
United States, 3,857,202 (73 ])er cent.) ; United Kingdom, 6.54,426 (12 p(;r 
cent.) ; France, 109,816 (4 ])er cent.) ; and (lermany, 101,047 (2 per cent.). 

In 1921 the value of the principal exports (in dollars) was: — coffee, 
2,352,487 ; bananas, 1,405,143 ; timber, 900,679 ; gold 989,973 ; ami sugar, 
1,308,653. The principal countries of export were (values in dollars): — 
United States, 6,264,531 (77 per cent.) ; France, 857,640 (10 per cent.) ; 
Unite<l Kingdom, 109,474 (1 percent.); Costa Rica, 141,191 (2 per cent.); 
Honduras, 119,142 (1 per cent.) ; and Mexico, 127,800 (2 per cent.). 

A treaty of commerce l)etvveen Great Britain and Nicaragua, signed at 
Managua in July, 1905, and ratilied at f.ondon on August 14, 1906, ])rovides 
mutually for tlie most favoured na/ion treatm^^r^t, cxc(»pt that Nicaragua may 
accord certain advantages to otlv^r Central American States. 

Total trade between Itucaragua and United Kingdom (Board of Trade 
Returns) for 5 years : — 


- 

1 ‘ 1918 

1019 

f 

1920 

1021 

1022 

Imports from Nicaragua to U.K. . 
Exports to Nicaragua from U.IG . 

1 

i £ 

4,091 
; 139,685 

i 

£ 

119,944 
167,720 1 

1 1 

£ ' 
91,401 
438,517 

£ 

97,707 

150.549 

£ 

\ 84,830 

114,785 


Shipping and Communications. 

Western Nicaragua has two .seaports, Corinto and San Juan del Sur, 
through which pass approximately 64 per cent, of the imports and 86 per 
cent, of the exports of the Republic. The eastern ports are Bluefields, 
Cape Gracias a Dios, Las Perlas (Pearl Lagoon), and San Juan del Norte 
(Greytown). In 1921, 1,064 ships of 479,208 tons entered the five ports of 
Nicaragua, and 1,069 of 480,729 tons cleared. 

There are very few good roads in the country, but contracts have been 
made for roads and transport from Managua to Matagalpa, 79 miles, and 
for 3 roads leading respectively from Matagalj)a, from New Segovia, and from 
the Pizpiz mines in the Cape Gracias (iistrict to the head of steamboat 
navigation on the Coco or Wanks river, about 160 miles from its mouth. A 
good cart road has recently been completed between Matagalpa and Jinotega, 
about 24 miles. There is also a roatl between Puerto Diaz and Juigalpa, of 
which 7 miles have been constructed ; a highway from the capital to Sierras 
de Managua, 3 miles constructed ; there will be two branches from this 
road,K.one leading to la Cucbilla and the towns to the south by way of 
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Camino del Ventarron, and the other to Cuchilla and the Pacific coast by 
way of Camino de Chiquilistagua. There will also be a highway from 
Tipitapa to Matagalpa, of which the last 2 miles are the mo>t difficult of all 
the stretch of road in the Tamarindo region. 

The Pacific Railroad of Nicaragua is the only line-in tJie rej)ublic, having 
a total length of 146 miles. The line nins from Corinto to Leon, Managua, 
Granada, and Diriamba. There are 20 miles of private railway on the 
Atlantic coast near the Rio Grande, and, on the west siile of Lake Nicaragua, 
3 private steam tramways aggregating 3 miles in length. The Government 
contem])late constructing a railway from San Mignelito, on the Lake of 
Nicaragua, to Monkey Point, on the Atlantic Coast, and negotiations arc 
now proceeding with New York bankers with a view to obtaining a loan for 
this purpose. The projected route has already beim surveyed. Tliis railway 
is badly needed in view of the isolation of the Atlantic littoral. 

The national railways have been sold to an American company for two 
million dollars, 51 per cent, of stock being owned by llrowii Bros, and J. W. 
Seligman and Co. of New York, and 49 per cent, by the Govcriimeiit, but 
held on escrow by American bankers for a loan of 1,060,000 dollars due. 

There are 3,637 miles of telegraph wire, and 130 offices ; also 805 miles 
of telephone wire and 29 telephone stations. Between December 1, 1915 
and October 31, 1916, 351,786 telegrams were sent, and 3,921 cablegrams. 
Receipts 3,051L 

The Government has contracted for the installation of wireless tele- 
graph stations at Managua, Granada, San Juan del Norte, Bluefields and 
Cabo Ora(.*ias a Dios. • • 

Two wireless stations already exist at One belongs to the 

camp of the American marines stationed h(?re*aiid the other to the 
Government. 


Money, ’^eights, anJ Measures. 

Tlio National Bank of Nicaragua, with a capital of over 100,000 dollars, 
was established in Managua in 1912. Other banks are the Commercial Bank 
of Spanish America and the Anglo Central American Commercial Bank, Ltd. 

In 1912 a new monetary unit was introduce^, th^ gold cordoba^ c<|iu- 
valent to the American dollar, containing 1 ’672 gr. of gohi nine-tenths fine, 
and divided into 100 eipial parts. Other g(dd coins provided for by the 
monetary law of 1912 are 10, 5 and 2^ cordobas, but no gold coins have 
ever been struck. As the National Bank suspended the sale of gold drafts on 
the United States in October, 1914, the monetary reform has fallen to pieces 
as there is presumably no gold reserve at all behind the circulation of 2 
million paper cordobas. No statements are published either by the Bank or 
by the Government, and very little silver is in circulation. The couutiy 
again has an unconvertible paper currency, and exchange keeps at 2 per 
cent, on account of general shortage of currency. On December 31, 1921, 
the cordobas in circulation amounted to only 1,860,000. 

The silver coins are the silver cordoba, containing 25 grammes of silver 
nine-tenths fine ; the half and quarter cordoba ; 10 cents, a coin containing 
2i grammes of silver eight-tenths fine; 5 cents, a coin tliree-quarters * 0 ! 
copper and one of nickel : 1 cent, ninety-five parts of copper and 5 of zinc ; 
4 cent, in same proportion. 300,000 dollars’ worth of cordobas in silver 
were coined at Birmingham in 1912. 

Since January 7, 18&3, the metric system of weights and measures has 
been in use. * 


4 
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Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Of Nicaragua in Great Britain. 

Charij6 cV Affaires.— YA\\?iYiio Perez-Triana, 

'r'hcre are Consular . Representatives at Manchester, Birmingham, and 
Nottingham. 


2. Of Great Britain in Nicaragua. 

Minister and Consid- General . — Hngli William Gaisford (resident at 
Guatemala). 

Ooiisul and Charge d' Affaires in Nicaragua . — T. Ifor Rees. 

There arc Vice-Consuls at Managua, Matagalpa and Corinto. 

Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Nicaragua. 

1. Official Publications. 

DrparLitieui of Overseas Tra le Reports. Annual Series. London. 

Nicaragua. Bulletins of the Bureau of the American Republics. Washington. 

Bolotin do Estadistica de la Republica do Nicaragua. Managua, 1U08. 

Constituoion rolir.icadc la Republica de Nicaragua (10 Dec., 1893). Managua. 

Report of the Collector-General of Gustoins. Managua. Annual. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

(C. N. ), Tangwoera : Idfe and Adventures among the Gentle Indian.*). (Mosquito 
Coast.) London, isOl). ^ 

Belt (Thomas), Tlu^ Naturalist in Nicaragua; a iSarrativc of a Residence at the Gold 
Mines of Chontales, Arc. London, 18711. 

Colijukoun{A. R.), The Key^ of the Pacific. London, 189.t. 

(Joritoration of Feu’eigu Bondholders, Iteport of Committee., Appendix. London, 1904. 
Levy (P.), Notas geograMca.s y e.condmicas sobre la republica de Nicaragua. Paris, 187.S. 
N iederlem (0 ), The State of Nicaiagua. Philadelphia. 1898. 

Palmer (F.), Central America and it.-> Piobloms. New York, 1910. 

Peetor (Desire), Etude Economiqtic sur la R6publiqu(| dc Nicaragua. Ncuchatel, 1893.— 
Les Richesse.s de r.\nierique Ccntrale. Paris, 1909. 

Portae (S. .1. Bernardo), Couipemlio de la historia de Nicaragua. Managua, 1918. 

Squier {E. G.), Nicaragua, its People, Scenery, Monuments, and the proposed Inter- 
oceanic Canal. 2vols. London, 1852. ^ 


NORWAY. 

(Norge.) 

Reigning King. 

Haakon VII., born August 3, 187‘2; the second son, Carl, of Frederik, 
King of Denmark, elected King of Norway by tlie Storting, November 18, 
1905 ; accepted the crown througli liis grandfather, the late King Christian 
of Denmark, November 18, 1905 ; landed in Norway November 25, 1905 ; 
married, July 22, 1896, to Princess Maud^ born November 26, 1869, the 
third daughter of the late Edivard VII., King of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Son . — Prince Olav, Crown Prince, born July 2, 1903.. 

According to the Constitution, Norway Ls a constitutional and hereditary 
monarchy. The royal succession is in direct male line in the order of primo- 
geniture. In default of male heirs the King may propose a succe.ssor to the 
Storting, but this assembly has the right to nominate another, if it docs not 
agree with the proposal. 
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By Treaty of January 14, 1814, Norway was ceded to the King of Sweden 
by the King of Denmark, but the Norvregian people declared themselves 
independent and elected Prince Chri'*tiau Frederick of Denmark as their 
King. The foreign Powers refused to recognise this election, and on August 
14 a convention was made proclaiming the independence of Norway in union 
with Sweden. This was followed on November I by the election of 
Karl XIII. as King of Norway. Norway declared this union dissolved, 
June 7, 1905, and after some months’ negotiation, a mutual agreement for 
the repeal of the union was signed, October 20, 1905. The throne of Norway 
was olfercd to a prince of tlie reigning house of Sweden, but declined, and, 
after a pUhisede^ Prince Carl of Denmark was formally elected King. In 
October, 1907, a treaty guaranteeing the integrity of Norwegian territory 
was signed at Kristiania by the representatives of Norway, Great Britain, 
France, Germany, and Kussia, and on January 8, 1908, received the unani- 
mous approval of the Storting. 

The following is a list of the Sovereigns of Norway since the year 1204, 


witli the date of their 

In^e BaanfsS(/)n 

accessioti. 

. 1 ‘JO s 

Erik af roinmerri 

. 1380 

Haakon Haakonssr^n 

. i‘>r/ 

Krist.ofer af Bayern . 

. 1442 

Magnus Laga!)0ter . 

. V16H 

Karl Knutss</>n 

. 1440 

Rrik Magjinss(i]i 

. uso 

Sanie Sovereigns as 

in Deiniiark 

Huakon V. Magnnsst/.n . 

. 120O 


14 50- 1814 

Magnus Krikss<^n 

. i.-no 

Kristian Frediik 

. 1814 

Haakon VI. Magiiuss«^n . 


Same Sovereigns as 

in Sweden 

Olav lIJiakoiiss(/,n . 

. 1.38 1 

1814-1905 

M a IV ret a .... 

. 1388 

Haakon VII. 

1006 

The King lias a e.ivi 

1 list of 700,000 kroner* or 38,546/. 

• 



Constitution and Government. 

The Constitution of Norway, called the*Grundlov, ])cars date May 17, 
1814, with several moditicatk^ns passed at various times. It vests tlie 
legislative power of the realm in the Storting, the representative of the 
sovereign people. The royal veto may be exercised twice ; but if the same 
bill pass three Stortings formed by separate and subsequent elections, it 
becomes the law of the land without the assent of the savereigii. The King 
has the command of the land an(j sea forces, and mtikes all appointments, but 
except in a few cases, is not allowed to nominate any but Norwegians to public 
offices under tlic crown. 

The Storting assembles every year. The meetings take place sno jure, 
and not by any writ from the King or the executive. They begin on the 
first weekday alter January 10 each year, and the Storting can sit as 
long as it may find it nceessaiy. Every Nonvegian citizen of twenty- 
three years of age (provided that he resides and lias resided for five years 
in the country) is entitled to elect, unless he is disqualified from a special 
cause. Women are, since 1913, entitled to vote under the same conditions 
as men, and since 1915 are eligible as members of the Cabinet. The mode 
of election is direct, and the method of election is proportional. Every 
third year the people choose their representatives, the total number being 
150. The country is«divided into districts, each electing from three to eigi^t 
representatives. Hepresentatives must not he less than thirty years of age, 
must have resided in Norway for ten years, and be voters in the district filim 
which they are chosen. Former members of the Cabinet can be elected 
representatives of any district of the Kingdom without regard to their 
residence. At the election in 1921 the number of electors was 1,352,^76 

^ 4 a 2 
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or 51*05 per cent, of total population, while 917,736 votes, or 67*86 per cent, 
of the whole number, were recorded. 

Storting (1922-24) : Conservatives and Moderate Liberals 57, Liberals 37, 
Communists 29, Agricultural Party 17, Socialists 8, Democrats '2,. 

Tiio Storting, when assembled, divides itself into two sections, the 
‘ Lagting ’ and the ‘ (Jdelstiiig.* The former is composed of one-fourth of 
the ineinbors of the Storting, and the other of the remaining three-fourths. 
The Ting nominates its own presidents. Questions relating to laws must 
be considered by each section separately. The inspection of public accounts 
and the revision of the Government, and impeachment before the Rigsret, 
belong exclusively to the Odelsting. All other matters are settled by both 
sections in common sitting. The Storting elects five delegates, whose duty it 
is to revise the public accounts. All new laws must first be laid before 
the Odelsting, from which they pass into the Lagting to be either accepted 
or rejected. If the Odelsting and Lagting do not agree, the two .sections 
assemble in common sitting to <leliberate, and the final decision is given 
by a majority of two-thirds of the voters. The same majority is required 
or alterations of the Constitution. The Lagting and the ordinary members 
of the supreme court of justice {Ildiesterel) form a High Court of the Realm 
the Rigsret) for the impoacliment and trial of Ministers, members of the 
Hdiesteret, and members of the Storting. Every member of the Storting 
has a salary of three Ihousind kroner per annum, besides travelling 
expenses, aiid, in recent years, an a(bHtional grant to cover the higher cost 
of living. 

The executive is represonted by the Kiyg, who exercises his authority 
through a Cabinet called a Comicil of State (StatsrinK/), composed of a Prime 
Minister or Minister of'^State {St'its)ni7iister)y and at least seven ministej’s 
( StatHvaadcr). Tlic ministers are entitled to be present in the Storting and 
to take part in the discussions, but without a vott). The following are 
the members of the Cabinet, originally appointed March 5, 1923. 

' Premier and Minister of Justice. — Otto /T(£vorseU: 

Ministri/for Foreign J fairs. — C. F. Michelet. 

Ministry for Finance. — M. Bergr. 

Ministry for Social Affairs. — O. I. Klingcubrig. 

Ministry for Agriculture, — M. Veugcr. , 

Ministry for Commerce^ Navigation, Lidnstn/ and Fishery. ~ 3 , II Rve 
Holmboe, 

Ministry for Defence. — C, W. Wefring. 

Ministry for W or shi/p and Instruction, — M. Scclcn. 

Ministry of Public JPorks. — O. Middclthon, 

II. Local Goveiinmext. 

The administrative division of the country is into twenty districts, each 
governed by a chief executive functionary {Fylke.wiann), viz., the town of 
Kristiania and Bergen, and 18 Fylker (counties). There are 43 towns, 
22- ‘ Ladosteder,’ and 641 rural conimnnes {Ilerreder), mostly parishes or sub- 
parishes (wards). The government of the Herred is vested in a body of re- 
pre'sentatives (from 12 to 48), and a council (Abrman 7 is^'<xp), elected by and 
from among the representatives, who are four times the number of the ‘ For- 
manuskap. ’ The representatives elect conjointly every third year from among 
tha ‘ Formannskap' a chairipan and a deputy chairman. Ail the chairmen 
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of the rural communes of a Fylke form with the Fylkeaniann the Fylkesting 
(county diet), wliicli meets yearly to settle the budget of the Fylke. The towns 
and the ports fonn G3 communes, also governed by a council (5 to 21), and 
representatives (four times the size of the council). The members of the 
local governing Imdies are elected under the same conditions as those of the 
Storting. Since 1910 women are entitled to vole and to l>e elected, under 
the same conditions as men. 


Area and Population. 

I. Pno(;i:r:ss and Puksest Condition. 


Fyllur 

Area: Eugli.^h 
; square miles 

Census 
Population 
Dee. 1, 1920 

Population 
Dec. 1, 1010 

l*op. ))er 
square mile 
1020 

Krisiiania (town) . 

1 

i 6-3 

258,483 

211,834 

41,029 04 

Akerslius 

i 2,058-9 

179,9t>2 

128,042 

87-41 

OstfoM , 

1 1,6141 

160,1 ‘28 

152,306 

90-20 

lied mark 

10, 63.'. -7 

149,619 

131,555 

14 -07 

Oplarid . 

9,751*9 

129,149 

1 19,236 

13-24 

lUiskerud 

5,717-7 

137,219 

123,643 

24 00 

Vcstfold 

901-8 

124,060 

109,076 

137-f.7 

Telemark 

5,81^3*8 

125,215 

108,084 

21 36 

Au.st-Agder . 

3,608-2 

74,7^00 

7 6,456 

20*70 

Vest-Agder . 

2,804-7 

82,807 

• 82.067 

29*52 

Pogalaud 

3,526*9 1 

: 166,423 

111,040 

, 4719 

Hordaland . . * 

5,991*5 

1-56,218 

1 4 6,006 

! 26-07 

Pergen (town) 

' 13-5 1 

91^43 

76,867 

6,773-56 

Sogn og FJordane , 

7.132 3 1 

90. 1 1 1 1 

90,040 

12;63 

M ore 

5,811-5 1 

159,391 ! 

144,622 i 

27-13 

Sbr-Trbndeing 

7,211*6 j 

166,797 1 

148,306 1 

23*13 

Nord Triindelag 

8,652-9 1 

89,221 

84,948 1 

10-31 

Nordlaud 

14,700*3 1 

173,826 

164,687 ' 

n 82 

Troms . 

10,420*8 ; 

90,750 ♦ 

411,902 

8-71 

Fin in ark 

18,53K)-9 i 

1 

44.190 1 

38,065 

2-38 

Total . 

124,964*3 

1 

2,649,775 | 

2,391,782 

21*20 


In 1920, 1.864,371 were domiciled in rural districts, and 785,404 in 
towns. 

In 1920 there were 1,290,469 males, and 1,359,306 females. 

Conjugal condition of the. present population, 1920 : — 


- 

Unmarried 

Married 

Widowed 

Divorced 

Not stated 

Males . 

Females 

809,563 

820,152 

427,616 
428,141 : 

49,434 
105,655 ! 

3,542 

5,157 

1 

201 

' • — 


Of the population ii* 1920 2,575,013 were born in Norway, 47,216 
in Sweden, 1,992 in Finland, 4,937 in (lerraauy. In 1920 the number of 
Laps was 19,328, of Fins, 7,309, of Lap*Fins, ^,814. * 
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11. Movement of the Population. 


1. Births y Deaths y and Marriages. 


Year 

Marriages 

Births 
*(exc. still- 

Stillborn 

Illegiti- 

mate, 

Deaths 
(exc. .still- 

Excess of 
Births 



born) 


living 

born) 

1916 

i 17,312 

66,055 

1,350 

4,689 

34,362 

34,106 

31,693 

1917 

! 18.086 

64,746 

1,460 

4,637 

1 30,640 

1918 

20,019 

63, .508 

1,516 

4,180 

43,408 

20,100 

1919 

15,402 

5H,.366 

1,383 

3,823 1 

35,676 

1 22,690 

1921) 

1 18,394 

70,691 

1,722 

5,253 

33,502 

1 37,189 


2 . Emigration. 


Place of Destination 

1015 

1916 

1917 1 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

United States . 

4,. 388 

4,865 i 

2,344 

1,179 

2,286 

5,216 

4,131 

British North America . 

169 

320 i 

168 ! 

30 

130 

325 ; 

448 

Other Non - European 



i 





countries 

15 

27 1 

1 

I 

17 

16 

40 

48 

Total . 

4,572 

5,212 

2,518 ' 

1,226 

2,432 

5,581 

; 4,627 


III. P'llxVCIPAL Xrowx.s. 

At the census taken I)eccfiiber 1, 1920, the number of towns with a 
population of above 100,000 was one, above 20,000 hve, above 10,000 eighteen, 
above 5,000 twenty-six in all. The population oh the principal towns 


was : — 

Krisliania . 258,483 Alestind . . 10,412 liarvilc . . 11,302 

Bergen . . 01,443 Kristiaiisaiul . 10)005 { Frednkshald . 11,140 

Troudlijeiu . 55,030 8kicn . . 16,525 Sarpsborg . 10,947 

Stavanger . 43,778 Fredrikstad . 15,563 ' Horten . . 10,388 

Dranimen . 26,201 Kristiansund , 15,198 Arcndnl . . 10,269 

llangesimd . 10,505 Tonsberg . 12,508 


Religion and Instruction. 

Tlic evangelical Lutheran religion is thr. national Church and the only one 
endowed by the State. Its clergy are nominated by the King. All religions 
(except Jesuits) are tolerated. Ecclesiastically Nor^vay is divided into 
6 BUpedomm.er (bisho])rics), 90 Frostier (provostships, or archdeaconries), 
514 Frestegjeld (clerical districts). In 1920 there were 71 ,062 dissenters, 
including 2,612 Roman Catholics, 11,455 Methodi.sts, 7,214 Baptists, 464 
Mormons, 73 Quakers. The Roman Catholics are under a Vicar Apostolic 
resident at Kristiania. 

Education is compulsory, the school age being from six and a half in towns 
and seven in the country to fourteen. In 1917-18 (the latest date for which 
there are statistics) there were in the country 5,999 public elementary schools 
with 282,117 pupils, and in towns 3,379 classes with 96,784 pupils ; 
th^ amount expended on both being 30,313,225 kroner, 'of which 12,242,046 
kroner was granted by tlie State, the rest being provided locally. There 
are ‘113 secondary schools ; 15 public, 88 communal, with 20,714 pupils in 
1920-21, 10 scliools are private. Most of the secondary schools are mixed. 
There were in 1921-22, 6 public normal schools arid 6 private, with 2,104 
stuejents. Norway has one University, viz. at Kristiania (founded 1811), 
attended in 1921 by 1,383 students. There is one training college with 60 
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stii(leut», a technical high school at TronJhjem, attended in 1920-21 by 
672 students, and one agricultural liigh school in Aas, with 170 students in 
the same year. There are also some .special schools, }»articularly continuation 
schools for young people between lb and 18. 

There are 12 schools for abnormal children, deaf, biind, and feeble-minded, 
also 10 reformatory schools for neglected children. 'I’he niirnbcr of 
children in reformatories in 1918 was 482 boys and 332 girls. There are, 
besides, 4 communal compulsory schools, established mainly for children 
neglecting the ordinary school. 

Norwegian is an independent language side by side with Danish and 
Swedish. As to the written language, there exist two idioms (‘liksmaal’ 
and ‘ landsmaal ’) and both may be oiticially used. 

Justice and Crime. 

For civil justice Norway is divided into 110 districts, each with an 
inferior court. There are 3 superior courts, having each one chief justice 
and two other justices, and one snjiremo court for the whole kingdom 
{Hoiestcret), consisting of 1 president and at least 6 other justices. There is 
a court of mediation {Forlihlcoinmission) in each town and Ilernd (district), 
consisting of two men chosen by the electors, before wdiich, as a rule, civil 
cases must first be brought. 

According to the law of criminal procedure of July 1, 1887, all criminal 
cases (not military, or coming under the Ri(j,srd . — the court for impeachments) 
shall he tried either by jury ( Lagmandsret) ^ or Afeddomaret. The Lagmaixdtirci 
consists of tliree judges and IQ^ jurors. Tiie Kingdom is divided into 4 jury 
districts {Lagd^ynmcr)^ each having its chief ^'udge. Each district is divided 
into circuits, in which courts are held at hxed*tinies. The Meddomsret 
consists of the judge and is held in the district of the inferior court, and 
2 assistant judges (not professional) summoned for each case. The 
Lagmandsret takes cognisance of the higher classes of olfences, and is also a 
court of appeal. The Medi^omsrei is for the trial of otiier olfences, ^nd 
iri also court of first instance. 

There are four convict prisons ; inmates, June 30, 1922, 3G3 males and 
10 females. There are 138 local prisons, in which were detained, Juno 30, 
1922, 447 males and 37 females. 

* Pauperism. 

The relief of the poor is mostly provided for by local taxation by the 
State. The number of persons receiving relief amounted to 62,606 in 1919. 

Finance 

Revenue and expenditure in thousands of kroner (18 kroner — 1/.) : — 


Revcuac 


Expenditure 


Years 
ending 
June 30 

Direct 

Taxes 

Indirect 

Taxes 

Other 

Sources 

Total 

Defence 

Debt 

Public 

Works 

General 

Total 

— 

1,000 kr. 

1,000 kr. 

1,000 kr. 

ll,000kr. 

1,000 kr.i 

1,000 kr. 

- 

ll,000kr. 

1,000 kr. 

1,000 kr. 

1919 

409,279 1 

134,200 

244,179 

787,6581 

65,425 ! 

28,735 

187,655 

390,247 

672,262 4 

1920 

374,416 i 

1%5,729 

277,840 

8.50,484*^ 

58,700 

1 32,618 

'246,368 

4i>5,244 

802,8905 

1921 

407,048 

119,925 

1 293,256 

820,2293 

64,945 

1 45,842 

1291,113 

493,293 

89.9»193 5 


1 Including 68,731,862 kr. raised by loans (whereof for railways, 26,876,452 kr.^. 
- Including 66,2.87.137 kr. rai.sed by loaiis (whereof for railwn\s, 80,842,840 kr.). 
8 Including 6*,609,5C^ kr. raised by loans (whereof for railway.^, 86,13.3,784 kr. ). 

4 Kxoln.sive of 35,822,807 kr. spent on neutrality inea.suros. 

3 Exclusive of 6,972,742 kr. spent on netitrality incasures. 

6 Exclusive of 956,000 kr. spent on neutrality measures. 
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Ru<l^'et for two financial years, July 1 to June 30, 1921-22, and 1922-23 : — 


SonreoKof Hevenuc 

1021-22 

1922-23 

llranches ofExpen- 
ditnre 

1921-22 

1922-23 

Ordinary: 

Jncomo Tax. 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Ordinary : 

Kroner 

Kroner 

280,000,000 

100,000,000 

Civil list 

024,100 

862,000 

Cmstoms 

G5, 000, 000 

80,000,000 

Storting 

3,225,600 

3,186,400 

Excise on spirits . 

3,100,000 

3,100.000 

The Ministries 

7,248,400 

6,654,700 

,, ,, beer . 

11,000,000 

15,000,000 

Cloirch, art.s, and 

,, ,, t()bacc<‘ 

Succession duties 

9,010,000 

12, <110,000 

education . 

71,716,100 

68,935,200 

7,000,000 

5,000,000 

J usticG . 

15,022,700 

15,075,500 

8tami>K 

14,lf)0,000 
:t, 000, 000 

2I,150,<.00 

3,000,000 

Interior . 

82,109,700 

73,931,500 

Jmlicial fees. 

Post, telegraphs 

104,141,800 

90,616,600 

Tax oil luxuries . 

5,000,000 

4.000,000 , 

State railways 

Mines . 

3,229,000 

2,149,000 

(trafilc). 

140.403,400 

120,733,900 

Post Office . 

35,300,000 

37,296,000 , 

1 ) 0 . (constrm-tion) 

7,000,000 

— 

Telegraphs and 


; 

Road.s, canals, ]>orts. 



tele}ihorioa 

32,000,000 

33,125,000 

Ac. 

28,282,000 

28,295,300 

State inopmdv 

14,854,600 

15,473 300 
105.758,000 

Finance and customs 

19,256,800 

17,958,300 

Railways 

129, 5; 0,000 

Mines 

2,561,700 

2,231,000 

MiscellaneoUH 

33,086,400 

33,637,800 

Redemption of debt 

5,149,400 

5,494,500 


Interest ,, . 

36,816,300 

39,225,500 



. 

Army 

39,356,700 

37,971,500 




Navy 

16,802,300 

15, -268,600 




Foreign atfairs 
Scarcity Allowances 

3,206,500 

3, .535, 100 



j 

for public func- 
I tionaries 

5(1,810,900 

25,570,000 




I Miscellaneous. 

10,944.700 

5,154.400 

Total, or<lii):iry . 

(i45,:ioo,ouo 

560,700,000 

Total, ordinary 

t)45,:")00,()0U 

560,700,000 

Extraordinary; 



if ' 

Extraordinary : 



Excess ]>rofU.s tax 

lG,000,00(r‘, 

-1- 

Construction of 



From earlier sur- 


railways 

35,078,700 

42,052,100 


2,070,000 ; — 

Construction of tele-, 


From loans . 

53,402,300 01,602,900 

graph & tcleidmne 



Miscellaneous 

305,500 

4082 0 

lines . 

Watt*r-i)OW(T de- 

6,512,100 

6,469,000 

♦ 



i velo])me<'lt8 

11,310,000 

13,580,000 




, Otiicr }>ublic works 
; Scarcity allowances 

2,070,000 




1 

to public Piiic- 
tionaries, Ac. 

16,000,000 





Mi.soe11aneous 

^ 07.000 

— 

Total, extraordinary 

7l,7f/,800 

[ 02,101,100 

1 Total, extraoniinary 

1 71,777,800 

62,101,100 

Total, ordinary and 


1 

!Totul, ordinary and 

1 


extraordinary . 

717,077,800 

622,801,100 

extraordinary 

1717,077,800 

622,801,100 


The public debt 


Vears ending 
June 30 

Amorti.satioii * 

Growth 1 

1 Interest 

Amount at the 
end of tiie year 4 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

Krmier 
5,956,929 
43,96)5.552 | 

20,315,880 j 

Kroner 

277,305,750 

165,531,900 

112,670,500 

! Kronor 

1 22,946,585 2 

1 27,258,536 2 

j 41,244,433 5 

Kroner 
1,008,038,762 - 
1,129,605,110 4 
1,215,959,729 • 
1,309,205,000 


i Nominal value. 

• Interest on iinfmulecl <lebt not included. 

• Including unfuiKle<l debt 420,188,000 kroner (temporary advanees to the Government 

Food Coiniiiiasion). „ 

4 I.Kdudijijr unfunded debt 396,043,000 kroner (temporary advances to the Government 
Food ConiiniFsion). 

• Nbt including interest on nnfimdod debt contracted for the use of the Government 
Food Commission. 

« Including unfunded debt 346,831,000 kronor (chiefly applied to temporary advances 
te the Government Food Commission). Amount of funded debt, including two loans of 
150,00^000 kroner together, whicii not concern the budget, payment of interest and 
amortisation of the loans being charged to municipalities and private bank.s. 
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Defence. 

The most im[>ortant forti esses of Norway are Osoarsborg, Tbnsberg, 
Kristiansand, Bergen, and Agdencs ; the old fortresses, Karljohansvaern, 
Akershiis in Kristiania, l^ergcnhus in Bergen, Mnnkl^oluicn near Trondlijem, 
and Varddyhus, are of no iniportanoc. 

Aumy. 

The army of Norway is a national viilitia. Service is univcisal and com- 
pulsory, liability conunencing at the age of 18, and continuing till the ago 
of 55. The men are called out at 21, and for the first 12 years belong to 
the line; then lor 12 years to the landvarn. Afterwards they ])ass to the 
landstorni, in which they remain until they have attained 55 years of 
age. 'hlie initial tiaining is carried out in recruits’ schools ; it lasts for 48 
(lays in the infantry and garrison arlillery, ^12 in the mountain batteries, 72 in 
the engineers, 92 in tlie field artillery, and 102 in the cavalry. As soon as 
tlieir courses are finished the men are passed to the units to which tliey 
will permanently belong, and with them go tli rough a further training of 
24 days. Subsequent training consists of 24 days in the second, third and 
seventh years of service. 

The line is now organised in G divij^ions of all arms, besides which there is 
the garrison artillery. 'J'here are 55 battalions of infantry, 5 companies of 
cyclists (skiers), 3 regiments of cavalry (19 s<pia(lrons), 27 four-gun field 
batteries, 3 batteries of inoiuiffcain artillery, 9 batteries of heavy artillery, 
and 1 regiment and 2 battalions of engineers^ ’fhe Fl\iiig (’or]»s is organised 
in 3 division.^. The divisions are of nmapuil .sfrenglh, according to the 
iinportam c of the ^listrict in which tliey arc reernited In event of war, 
('ach division would m<)biliz(^ 2 or 3 regiments of in fan try (of 3 battalions), 
3 or 4 s({uadrons of cavalry, a battalion ^f tieid ai tillery (of 3 batteries), 
a hatralion of heavy artilV^'y* a sa})))cr company, a telegraph company, 
a medieiil comiainy, a company of train and a company of automobiles. 
Each regimental district also forms one battalion of landvarn (of 6 companies), 
ami the other arms would foiiu landviirn units in the same proportion. 
Tlie total itcace strengtli in 1922 was 60,000 men. The additional nurahers 
available on mobilisation amount to about 300,000 meft. 

The Norwegian intantry is^iijned with the Krag-Jorgenseri ritlo of 6’5 mm. 
The field artillery has Erhardt Q. F. guns of 7 ‘5 cm. 

The budget of the army for 1922-23 is 44,471,600 kroner. 

Navy. 


The navy is administered under theMiui.stcr of Defence by a Commauder- 
in-Chief. The principal vessels are : — 




! +3 

j R 

Arnumr 




Laid 

down 

1 

Nanie^ 

i S 
! ^ 

i 

! a 

Bel 

Big Gun.s 

rrinci|»al Arrnainoit 

II, P. 

Max. 

f^'ced 

» 

1896 

dHarald Ha.M’faj'rc . 
qTordenskiold . • 

•|i 8,900 1 

7 

8 

2 8in.; 6 4-7iu. ... 

4,500 

17 

1S90 

tNori^e 

dEidavold .... 

;} 4,200 [ 

6 

8 

2 Siij ; 6 6in 

1 5,200 , 
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None of tho ahove ])ossess any other than local value. The whole navy 
is designed for coast- defence duties. 

There are also 1 gunboat, 3 destroyers, 27 torpedo boats, 4 submarines 
and several minelayers. The naval flying service lias about 30 various 
'planes. * 

The navy numbers about 190 oflicers on active service and about 160 in the 
reserve, and about 1,000 petty officers and seamen on permanent engagement. 
All seafaring men between the ages of twenty and forty-four are enrolled on 
the lists of the active fleet, and are liable to the maritime conscription. The 
conscripts (about 750) have to go through a training of at least 6 months. 


Production and Industry. 

I. Aguicultukr. 

As Norway is a barren and mountainous country, there is little oppor- 
tunity for agriculture. Tlie arable soil is found in comparatively narrow 
strips, gathered in deep Jind narrow valleys and around Ijords and lakes. 
Large continuous tracts fit for cultivation do not exist. Of the total area, 
74*7 per cent, is unproductive, 21*9 per cent, forest, and 3 '4 per cent, under 
cultivation. On January 1, 1921, there were 207,440 real estates separately 
registered, and the number of farms was 248,025. The 248,025 farms were 
classified as follows according to tjjeir cultiva^^d area : — 


Without cultivated^area (not including gardens). . 5,851 

Up to 2 hectares ,, ...... 162,877 

2*01-10 ,, ,, ’ . 63,934 

10 01-50 ^ 15,095 

Above 50 ,, ,, . . ... . . 268 


218,025 

The acreage and products of the principal crops for 3 years were as follows 


Crops 

i 

j 

Acreage 


^ * Produce (quarters) 

]yi9 

1920 1 

j 1921 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Wheat . 1 

Barley , | 

Oats . . 

Rye . . 1 

Mixed Corn j 
Potatoes . 
Hay . . j 

40,911 

150,060 

342,{S:17 

36,601 

29,48*2 

132,479 

40,451 

155,78.5 

341,871 

36, .339 
29,060 
130.413 

24,239 

128,876 

293,888 

1 29,079 

1 21,424 

j 124,. 321 

110,811 
607,24.5 
: ],.570,0G9 
119,145 
' 137,878 

i 40,607,6001 
i 1,715,3632 

12 1,386 
619,616 
1,567,178 
117,021 
131,137 
33,334,9111 
1,883,279 

118,045 
492,060 
1,. 347, 294 
120,429 
110,187 
27,885.2281 
1,834,9282 


^ Bnslicis. - Tons. 


On December 31, 1920, the country possessed live-£itock as follows: — 
Hordes, 2*23,900 ; cattle, 1,093,600; sheep, 958,100 ; goats, 178,900 ; swine, 

131,300. , , b > > > 

The value of cereals imported (including flour) was 265,156,600 kroner in 
1920, and 165,635,900 kroner in 1921; the princijvil articles being rye, 
wlieat, maize, barley, wheat and ryc-flour. The imports of animal products 
amounted in 1920 and 1921 120,658,200 kroner and 103,277,600 kroner 
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respectively, and their exports in the same years to 421,495,200 kroner and 
150,171,800 kroner respectively. 


II. Forestey. * 

The forests and tlie fisheries are the two chief natural sources of wealth. 
The total area covered with forests is estimated at 27,434 square miles, of 
which 75 per cent, is under pine trees. The State forests 0 (*cupy about 3,678 
square miles. The value of unwrought or partly wrought timber exported 
from Norway in 1920 and 1921 was respectively 109, 840,200 and 33,836,800 
kroner, and of wrought timber (mostly wood pulp) 226,669,000 kroner in 
1920 and 107,097,200 in 1921. 


III. Minks and Minerals. 

The pyrite is the nio.st important mineral product for both its sulphur 
and copper content. Iron-ore deposits occur in many places, but there is a 
shortage of coal for smc.lting. The total value of mineral products in 1920 
was 20,290,000 kroner (11,220,000 in 1910) ; of furnace products, 7,895,000 
kroner (2, 470,000 in 1910). The chief mineral products are silver, 1,819,000 
kroner in 1920; copper ore, 310.000 kroner; pyrites, 15,376,000 kroner; 
iron ore, 2,110,000 kroner ; mickel ore, / 299, 000 kroner. Of the smelting 
products in 1920, silver was valued at l,7'^/2,000 kroner ; copper, 1,175,000 
kroner; electrolyte }<ig iron, 1,005,000 kroner. '^At tlie end of 1920 there 
existed about 55 myiing cstablishmouts employing 4,427 workpeople, and 11 
smelting furnaces with 614 workpeople. 


lY. Fisheries. 

Fish and fish-products comprise about a third of Norway’s total annual 
export values. The number of persons in 1919 engaged in cod fishery was 
58,318 ; in summer-heiTing fishery, 21,840 ; and in mackerel fishery, 5,249. 

The value of the fisheries in ^croiier in 1919 was: Cod, 52,581,385 ; herring, 
78,731,889 ; mackerel, 5,979,643 ; salmon and sea trout, 2,295,405 ; other 
fisheries, 18,586,318 ; lobsters, 862,972 ; total, 159,037,612. 

Other fisheries are the whale, walrus, seal, and shark fisheries, which 
in 1919 produced a total of about 41,541,605 kroner. 

Whale-oil production in metric tons, 1917, 40,425 ; 1918, 25,725 ; 1919f 
28,525 ; 1920, 37,275 (210,673 barrels in 1920 and 273,090 barrels in 1921. 


V. Manufactures. 

Though the qountry lacks coal and is dependent entirely on importe 
supplies, it possesses ah enormous amount of water power, which produce 
motive power for mauufactiiring industry. The chief manufacturing use of 
tills power h^s been for the production of pulp and paper and of electro- 
chemical prodiKjts, wjiich are important Norwegian industries. The principal 
products of the electrochemical industry are ammonium nitrate, calcium 
nitrate, natrium nitrate, sodium nitrate, calcium carbide, and ferrosiljeon. 
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The numbers of establishnionts and workers in the principal industries on 
December 31, 1921, were as follows : — 


IndiiHtrit;.M 

Kstab- 

lish- 

inents 

Workers o vei- 
ls years 

Male 1 Female 

Workers under 

1 S years 

Male 1 Female 

Total 

Chemieal.s, ]>aints, oil.^, ami .soaps 

327 

0,962 

899 ; 

217 

132 

8,200 

Cloiliing 

633 

3,110 

0,218 

438 

640 

10,4 P2 

hdeetiieal indu.stry 

32G 

2,070 

11 ' 

42 



2,129 

Food prod nets .... 

1,892 

11,091 

8,270 

1,006 

1,674 

21,946 

leather and rubber 

1.32 

1,132 

294 , 

80 

00 

1,572 

Maeliinory and metal Work . 

1,300 ! 

28,803 

1,619 1 

2,178 

234 

32,731 

Mining . 

.36 1 

2,649 

60 

4.3 

r, 

2,063 

Paper ..... 

211 ' 

12, .649 

1,6.60 ! 

.307 

211 

14,677 

Pi lilt ing 

3(i4 ! 

2,CfS0 

928 

388 

104 

4,160 

Quarries and ciTaniies . 

368 : 

7,. 390 

101 

600 

82 

8,499 

Textiles 

201 

2,9.32 

6.166 

32.3 

801 

9,211 

Wood, bone, boi n,nu“er,seliauni, etc 

2,. 303 

14,107 

290 

1,103 

09 

16.609 

MisoellaiKMjus 

070 

12,002 

727 ■ 

107 

42 

1 2,938 

Total 

8,778 

i 

107,386 

20,3i^4 1 

0,017 

4,020 

144,700 


Commerce. 

'I' otal iiiipovt s a nd expo rts iii fire years (18 kroner -- 1/. ) : - 

— 1017 I li>18 I'Jl'J i 1020 1921 


IiiiI»orts (foreign), 
Kxjiorts (Norwegian) . 
,, (foreign) 


I Kr<f.)er i Kroner i Kroner I KroJier j Kroner 
, ,307.700, 1 , 2.02, ^('.3, 900 2,."»sa.7-jr>,700':i,03.;, 1 73, 100! 1 ,403,. ^49, 600 
' 78.S,OI.!),000: 7.62,033,000 730, .327, 200, 1 ,>S.6, 031 ,00(7 00.6,273,400 

^ 3,360,000' 3,022,400 4';,V<50,200i 01,04U,3()Oi 32,092,700 


Trade with dillereut countries in 1920 and 19lV., ineliulino indinict as well 
as direct trade, but not direct transit miods : — 


Sweden .... 

Denmark, Iceland, aiut Faeroe 
Uu.ssja. .... 

Germany .... 
Switzerland 
Netherlands. 

delginm .... 
Great Britain and Ireland . 
France ..... 
Portugal & Madeira 
Spain . 

Italy . . . ; : 

Amstria 

Greece 

Turkey and Ron mania 
Africa . . . . . 

Asia . . . , ’ 

Australia .... 
America . . . ! 

Not stated .... 

i) Total . 



920 

1 

921 

! 

i Imports 

; Kx]iorts 

Imports 

j Exports 

Kroner 

1 ' 

' Kroiutr 

Kroner 

Kroner 

188,694,800 

i 80,146.700 

126,236,900 

49,808,000 

199.117,400 

, 79,619,900 

100,112,600 

39,293,200 

883,. 300 

3,744,600 

1,325,. 600 

9, .33 1,600 

.32 ’,846, 400 

' 137,072,400 

271,048,000 

84,057,200 

20,750,600 

1,200,500 

10,238,900 

597,100 

84. 364,. 600 

29,296.600 

62,368,400 

{ 11,405.000 

3.6,9.68., 600 

: 47,. 666, 500 

21,531,900 

20,571,900 

09.6,660,700 

i .390,606,500 

376,692,800 

1 176,076,600 

78,681,200 

8.6,896,3^0 

30,4.6.6,200 

' 32,285.200 

3,634,800 

15,014,290 

3,08.6,000 

I 9, (.ISO, 600 

3^,441,400 

; 3 4,221,290 

13,370,100 

j 13, <>61, 800 

14,414,900 

j 3 .’,811,300 

7,891,800 

1 29,078.000 

4,137,800 

4, ^ 2 . 1 , son 

2,178.600 

1 1,387,600 

a7,900 

10,269,400 

1,. 306, 100 

4,476,900 

464,900 j 

.3,00.3,500 

5,7.32,600 

1.954,400 

9.227,2no 

19,1,30.800 

4,837,300 

7,619,000 

133,932,800 

66,0 13, .600 

45,034,600 

20,310.600 

10, 603,. 600 

39,944,900 

8,931,100 

17,179,000 

86.6, .693.000 

145.601,800 

3.52,959,600 

97,623,000 

22,808,600 

31,665,600 

.15,112,400 

12,814,800 

1,033,173,100 1,246,671 ,000|l, 463, .649, 500 

637,960,100 
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The total amount of the import duties collected in 1920 was 102*8 millions 
of kroner and in 1921 59*7 millions of kroner. The value of imports subject 
to duty in 1920 and 1921 was respectively 1,466,354,000 and 679,642,900 
kroner and of duty-free 1,566,819, 100 kroner, and 784,006,600 kroner. 

Under rhe treaty of 1826 there is the ‘ most-favoured nation * treatment between the 
United Kingdom and Norway. ' 


Values of imports and exports, divided into classes, for 1921 : — 



1921 


1921 

ClasseH of Goods 

Imports 

Exports 

Classes of Goods 

Imports 

Exports 


of Foreign 

Norwegian 


i of Foreign 

Norwegian 


Goods 

Goods 


! Goods 

Goods 


Kroner 

Kroner 


; Kroner 

Kroner 

Animals, living . 
Animal lu'odnce 

9,851,800 

1 ,500,400 

Minerals, un- 

wrought . 

! 98,532,200 

20, 95'', 200 

(iiialtv food) 

108,277,500 

150,171,800 

Minerals, manu- 
factured . 


Breadstuffs . 

165,635,900 

767,300 

40,275,100 

74,434,300 

Groceries 

100,532,200 

692,100 

Metals, un- 

Fruits, plants, <tc. 
Spirits, (fee. . 

48,037,400 

701,200 

wroughf or 



20,604,500 

748,800 

partly wrought 

1 33,495,000 

38,050,800 

Yarn, rope,*<fec. . ! 
Textile mamifac- | 

27,320,000 

1,863,800 

Metals, manu- 
factured . 

84,798,700 

i 

3,467,100 

tures, «fcc. 

, 95,004,000 

I 1,478,000 

Vessels, carriages, 
machinery, &c. 

Hair, shins, &c. . 
Tallow, oils, tar, 

! 39,662,800 

: 25,910,900 

1 404,004,200 

30,641,800 






Ac. . 

Timber & wooden 

i 117,368,400 

1 45,041,900 
; lf0,934,000 

Total . 

11,463,549,500 

606,278,400 

goods 

Dye stuffs . 

i 22,076,400 
7,643,700 

Re-exports . 


32,692,700 

1 985,500 

Grainl I'btal . 


637,966,100 

Different vege- 



table produce . 

34 355 600 

968,100 



Paper and paper 

* 



1 


manufactures . 

9,774,100 

! 65,959,400 


i 



Imports and exports to 2<nd from the principal Norwegian ports : — ' 




Imports 


Exports 



1919 

1920 

1921 

1919 1 1920 

1921 

Kiistiania . 
Bergen 

Trondhjeni . j 

Kroner 
1,388,524,600 1 
365,0i'0,100: 
152,086,900 

K.<oner 

,499,71^,800 

469,326,000 

164,656,500 

Kroner 

744,872,300 

256,174,000 

79,995,700 

Kroner Kroner 

150,496,400 279,481,100 
52,H71,500 102,156,300 

1 48,926,40^’ 00,298,300 

Kroner 

124,941,500 

63,182,500 

30,356,000 


Total trade between Norway and United Kingdom for 5 years (Board 
of Trade Returns) : — 


- 1 

1918 j 

1919 

1920 

1921 i 

1922 

Imports from Norway to U. K. 
Exports to Norway from U.K. 

...t , ! 

£ i 

23,6.54,895 

5,408,483 

£ 

17,067,379 

27,437,693 

^ i 

23,819,349 

33,399,353j 

£ 

10,317,093 

14.574,243' 

£ 

10,565,805 

11,689,217 


Shipping and Navigation. 

The tot^il registered Norwegian mercantile marine on January 1, 1922, was 
as follows ; Sailing : 387 vessels, 185,397 net tons ; steam and motor : 
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3,453 vessels, 1,453,341 net tons ; 

total: 3.840 

vessels, 

1,638,738 net 

tons. 

The vessels entered and 

cleared at Norwegian ports in 

1921 were as 

follows : — 






j With Cargoes In Ballast 

Total 

19L>1 

' No. 

1 -- 

No 

Tonnage j 

Net 

I'onnage 

No 1 

1 Tonnat'o 

Entered 

Norwegian 

Foreign .... 

j 

. I 

. i 

i 

1,401,090 ’ 903 

824,975 ; 1.030 

803,252 

1,2.59,341 

.3,290 2, 204, ,342 
3,894 2,084,310 

Total entered 

. ! 

2,220,005 ! 2,5<»3 

2, 002, .593 

7,190 4,288,058 

Cleared 

Norwegian .... 
Foreign .... 

2,520 
. , .•,8.8 

1,. 504, 01 4 i CSO 
1,908,981 • 1,040 

i . 

499,. 54 3 
1.84,734 

1 

3,200 '2,003,557 
3,808 2,093,715 

1 

Tf»tal cleared 

. i 5, US 

3,172,995 1,720 j 

081,277 ; 

7,071 14,1.57,272 


Vessels entered and cleared in 1021 at the following polls • 


1921 

j Number 

j Net 

! Tonnage i 

1921 

1 Nuuibei' 

Net 

I’onuage 

Kristiauia 



Trondhjnn 

; 


Entered . 

1,919 

' 1,276,721 J 

Entere-l . . ! 

190 ‘ 

128,1 17 

Cleared . 

l,34!t 

! 1,011,92^* , 

Clear'd . 

199 

113,484 

Bergen 



Fredrikstad 

1 


Entered . 

052 

'ft 530,9.50» 1 

Entered . 

.3(i0 

78,828 

Cleared . 

.503 

i 395,004 i 

Cleared . 

409 

125.180 


Internal Uommunications. 

The length of State Railways on December 3J, 1921, was 1,870 miles; 
of private companies 271 miles; total 2,141 miles. 1,469 miles have a 
gauge of 4ft. S^in. ; 604 miles, 3ft. 6in.; 16 miles, 3ft. 3Jin. ; 52 inih's, 
2ft. 5^(11. 'Fotal receipts year ending June 30, 1921 : State railways, 
104,886,556 kroner; c?\>rnpairles, 10,286,567 kroner. Total expenses ; State 
railways, 122,743,977 kroner ; companies, 20,19i,196 kroner. Goods carri-ed : 
State railways, 6,306,711 tons (of 1,000 kilogs.) ; companies, 1,765,895. 
Passengers carried : State railways, 24,222,677; companies, 5,313,685. The 
State railways have been coins tructed partly by subscription in the districts 
interested and partly at the expense of Government. The receipts, expenses 
a^nd traffic refer to the year July 1, 1920, to June 30, 1921. A beginning i.s 
made for the clectrilication of the State Kailways in Norway. 

The following are ilio postal statistics 


— 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

■ 1921 

Letters .... 

94,985,181 

110,202,121 

120,075,227 

115,517,073 

101,797,135 

Post-cards , 

15,922,855 

18,227,739 

10,942,460 

15,058,900 

13,875,8.57 

Letters with declara- 






tioh of value . 

0,71.3,111 

7,219,912 

■ (vS]5,8S5 

0,01 1,074 

5,339,116 

Registered letters 

3, 804), 300 ! 

4,590,400 

! 4,785,734 

5,045,527 

4,41.5,910 

Journa'is , 

155,5.50,340 j 

184,521,243 

; 102, 020, .38 2 

185,209,797 

170,520,187 

Other printed matter . 

15,880,593 • 

18, .527 492 1 

I 18,252,290 

16,032,040 

13,847,740 

Samples and parcels . 

3,998,468 j 

4,860,091 

5,512,228 

^ 4,787,029 

4,170,528 
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Length of telegraph and inter-urban telephone lines and wires, June 30, 
1922 : 16,910 miles of line, 112,646 miles of wires. Number of paid messages 
on the State lines, 5,598,373. Number of telephone conversations on trunk 
lines, 11,420,490. State telegraph odices; 2,203 ; receipts, 31,592,502*69 
kroner ; expenses, 35, 185, 448 *74 kroner. 

The Govern in cut posso.sscs ] 1 wireless telegraph stations in Norway and 
one at Spitsbergen. 


Money and Credit. 

On June 30, 1921, the nominal value of the coin minted (the coinage 
after the monetary reform deducting the coins melted down) was : Gold coin, 
22,639,850 kroner; silver coin, 25,697,701 kroner; nickel coin, 3,390,500 
kroner ; bronze and iron coin, 2,226,116 kroner ; total, 53,954,167 kronor. 

There exists no Government paper money. 

The value of income in 1920 and j)roporty at tlic end of 1920 assessed for 
taxes in the fiscal year 1921-22 was : — ■ 

Income. Pro])erty. 

The towns 2,144*0 millions of kroner 5,285*9 millions of kroner 

The rural districts 1,745*5 ,, ,, 6,905-8 ,, ,, 

'fhe whole kingdom 3,889*5 ,, ,, 12,191*7 ,, ,, 

The ‘ Norges’ Bank is a joint-stock bank, of which, how’over, a considerable 
part is owned by the State. The bank is, besides, governed by laws enacted 
by the State, and it.s directors ire elected by the Storting except the presi- 
dent and vice-president of the head office, vho are nominated by the King. 
It is the only bank in Norwa)’* that is autlioriseif to issue bank notes for 
circulation. Tlie balance-sheets of tlie bank for 1921 show the following 
figures: — Assets at the end of the year — imllion, 147,292,188 kroner ; out- 
standing capital, mortgaged estates, foreign- bills, &c., 521,298,352 kroner; 
total, 668,590,540 kroner. <JLiiabilities — notes in circulation, 409,812,279 
kroner (the issue of notes allowed was 447,292,188 kroner); deposits, 
143,262,465 kroner; other liabilities, 115,515,796 kroner ; total, 668,590,540 
kronor; dividends payable for the year, 3,500,000 kroner, 10 per cent.; 
balance, 28,249,470 kroner. 

The ‘Kongeviget Norges Hypothekhank’ was established in 1862 by the 
State to meet the demand for lo^ns on mortgage. The capital of the bank 
is mostly furnished by tlio State, and amounted to 32,000,000 kroner in 1921 . 
At the end of 1921 the total amount of bonds isvsued was 246,655,840 
kroner. The loans on mortgage amounted to 251,349,102 kroner. 

The Norwegian ‘ Arbeidorbruk og Boligbank' was established iu 1903 
by the State to meet the demand for loans ou mortgage from labourers 
and small proprietor.s. The capital of the bank is furnished by the State, 
and amounted to 7,200,000 hroner in 1921. On June 30, 1921, the total 
amount of bonds issued was 32,257,400 kroner. The loans on mortgage 
amounted to 39,581,392 kroner. This bank will shortly be ro])]aced by the 
‘ Norske Stats Sm^tbv^lk og Boligbank,’ which was cstaolished iu 1917. Its 
capital amounU d to 12,000,000 kroner in 1920 ; ou June 30, 1921, the total 
amount of bonds i^ssued was 20,000,000 kroner. The loans on mortgage 
amounted to 41,236,060 kroner. 

There w*ere at the end of 1921, 185 private joint-stock banks repo,rted, 
with a collective subscribed capital of 517,581,680 kronor and a paid-up 
capital of 600,424,711 kroner. The reserve funds amounted to 278,142,346 
kroner. The deposits and withdrawals in the course of the year amounted to 
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8,717,407,667 kroner and 8,868,525,119 kroner respectively. Deposits at 
the end of the yeai 2,982,297,204 kroner, of which 161,956,743 kroner 
deposits on demand, and 2,820,340,461 kroner on other accounts. 

All savings-banks must be chartered by royal licence. Their operations 
are regulated, to a considerable extent, by the law, and controlled by the 
Ministry of Finance, ki 1921 their number was 571 ; depositors 1,755,616, 
with 2,295,613,329 kroner to their credit at the end of the year being 
’^1307 *05 kioner to each depositor. 


Money, Weights, and Measures. 

By a treaty signed 0(itober 16, 1875, Norway adopted the same monetary 
system as Sweden and Denmark. The Norwegian krone, of 100 ore, is of 
the value of !,<?. \^d., or about 18 kroner to the pound sterling. The gold 
20-kroner piece wciglis 8 '960572 grammes, *9C0 line containing 8 '0645 
grammes of fine gold, and the silver krone weighs 7*5 grammes, *800 fine, 
containing 6 grammes of tine silver. The standard of value is gold. National 
Hank notes for 5, 10, 50, 100, 500, and 1,000 kroner are legal means of 
payment, and the Hank is bound to exchange them for gold on presentation. 
Ill 1922 the duty of the bank to pay the notes in gold is ^temporarily 
snsjiended, 

dhe metric system of weights and measures is obligatory. 


SPITSBERGEN, BEAR ISLAND, AND ADJACENT ISLANDS 
(SVALBARD). 

All archipelago situated between 10'" and 35'* longitude east of Greenwich 
and between 74® and 81® latitude iiortli. The distance fronr Norway to Bear 
Island is 250 miles north, and to Spitsbergen 3V5 miles. 

It is claimed that in all probability the archipelago was discovered by 
Norwegians in 1194 and rc-discovcrcd by the Dutch navigator Barents in 
1596. The English explorer Henry Hinlsoii visited Sfiitsbergen in 1607. 
In the 17th century? a very lucrative whale fishery was started and for 
some time there were Dutch, British, and Nor wegian claims to sovereignty 
and (piarrels about the lisliing places. But when in the 18th century the 
whale- fishery ended, the question of the sovereignty of Spitsbergen lost its 
actuality, and it was not until the beginning of this century that the question 
w^as again raised, owing to the discovery and exploitation of rich coalfields. 
It was settled by a Treaty, signed on February 9, 1920, at Paris, in which 
Noiwvay's sovereignty over the Archipelago w'as recognised by the LTnited 
States of America, the British Empire, Deiiinark, Franco, Italy, Japan, 
Netherlands and Sweden. Claims to land by nationals of the interested 
Powders are fully ])rotccted by the Treaty. 

Total area about 25,000 square miles. The chief i.slands are West 
Spitsbergen or Mainland, North East Land (about half the former), Prince 
Charles Foreland, Edge Island, Barents Land, King Karl’s Land, Hope Island, 
and Boar Island. The climate is essciitiall y arcth;, tempered by the Gulf Stream. 

hpr oyer 300 years the islands have been frequented by sailors of various 
nationalties — in the last 100 years practically only Norwegians — engaged in 
the whale and seal fisheries, and hunters in search of fur-bearing animals. 
Since the beginning of this century Spitsbergen and Bear Island have 
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attracted much greater interest than before on account of the discovery of 
extensive coal resources. Coal occurs in several formations and of various 
qualities. In Bear Island is found coal of Devonian and Carboniferous age. The 
first kind has been mined since 1915 by a Norwegian Comi any. The shipping 
season lasts about six months. In Spitsbergi n thcoe occurs carboniferous, 
cretaceous, and tertiary coal. Only the last kind of coal is actually worked. 
There are two or three seams about 3 to 4 feet thick, each of which covers an 
area of at least 460 square miles with a contents of probably more than 2,000 
million tons. The coal is of excellent quality. The number, extent and 
contents of the coal-seams of the other formations are not known and their 
coal is not so good as the tertiary coal. The coalfields belong to British, 
Norwegian, Swedish, llussian, and Dutch companies, and coal is at present 
mined at and exported from four places. Shipping is only ])ossible in three 
or four months of the year. There are five mining camps inhabited all the 
year round. The largest is Longyear City in Advent Bay with about 350 
iuhabitauts. 

'fhe export of coal and the population of Spitsbergen and Bear Island 
were : — 


• 

P(»pnlation 

Export 


Suiniiier 1921 

Winter 1921-22 

Summer 1922 




Tons 

Spitsbergen .... 

i,3ir* 

895 

297,000 

Hear Island . . . . | 

# 188 

85 

9,000 

Total 1 

1,50.3 1 

^i60 

306,000 


Besides coal tlierc is found lowgrade iron in a few places, but of no 
economic value. The same is true of gypsuii that occurs in great quantities, 
and of asbestos, which is fourii^ in one place. ♦ 


Diplomatic Representatives. 

1. Of Norway in Great Britain. 

Envoy and Minister in London. — Paul Berjjamin* Vogt. (Appointed 
June 2, 1910.) • ^ 

Counsellor. — Peter Herslcb Birk eland. 

Secretary. — Reidar Kildal. 

Naval Attache — Captain S. Scott Hansen. 

Consul General, — G. K. Oonradi. 

Vress Attache — M. M. Mjelde. 

2. Of Great Britain in Norway. 

Envoy and Minister. — Sir Mansfeldt do Cardonnel Findlay, K.C.M.G., 
C.B. (1911). 

Second Secretary, — W. St. C. H. Roberts. 

Third Secretary. — D. Fr. Howard. 

Military Attach — Colonel W. Robertson, D.S.O. 

Naval Attache. — Captain J. Wolfe Murray, D.S.O. , R.N, 

Commercial Secretary. — C. L. Pans, C.B.E. 

Consul at Kristiania. — E. Cable. 

There are consular representatives at Bergen, Skien, Stavanger, Tromso, 
Trondhjem, Larvik, and other places. * 
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OMAN. 

» 

An independent State, South-ea.stern Arabia, extending along t*he 
southern shore of .the gulf of that name from the entrance into the Persian Gulf 
to the extreme eastern point of Arabia, and thence S. W. as far as Ras Sajir, 
lat. 16° 8" N. The coast line is nearly 1,000 miles long. Inland Oman is 
bounded on the S. \V. by tlie great (lesert. Area, 82,000 square miles ; 
population, estimated at 500,000, chiefly AraAs, bu^ there is • a strong 
infusion of negro blood, cspeciiSll^ along the coast The towns of Muscat 
and Matrah hardly contain an Arab, being inhabited almost entirely by 
Baluchi.s and Negroes. The capital, Muscat, and the adjacent town of 
Matrah have together about 20,000 inhabitants. 

Muscat was occupied by the Portuguese from 1508 to the middle of the 
seventeenth century. After various vicissitudes it was recovered in the 
oighteenth century by Ahmed bin Sa’ecd, of Yeinenito origin, who was 
elected Lnam in 1741, and whose family has since ruled, though under the 
title of Saltans for the last three generations. 

The present Sultan is H.H. Seyyid Taimur bin Feysil, eldest son of 
II. U. the late Seyyid Feysil bin Turki, who succeeded his father October 5, 
1913. 

In the beginning pf last century the power of the Imam of Oman extended 
over a large area of Arabia, the islands in the Persian Gulf, a strip of fhe 
Persian coast, and a long strip of the African coast south of Cape Guardafui, 
including Socotra and Zanzibar. On the death of Sultan Sa’eed in 1856, one 
son proclaimed himself Sultan in Zanzibar and another in Muscat. Eventually 
the rivals agreed to submit their claims to the arbitration of Lord Canning, 
Viceroy of India, who formally separated thc^two Sultanates. Subsequent 

i H 2 
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troubles curtailed the area of the state in Asia. The island of Kishin or 
Tawilah, near the entrance of the Persian Gulf, formerly belonging to the 
Imam of Oman, is now under Persian government and is ruled by a Shaikh, 
hut the })ort of ihasidu at the western o.Ktrernity of the island is British, 
Further south on the Persian coast of the Gulf of Oman is the Port of Jask, 
fornierly belonging to Oman, but now Persian. Tlie sole remaining ])ossession 
of the Sultan on the IVvaian coast is the town of Gwadur, which is of con- 
siderable importance, as through it passes a fair amount of the trade of 
Mekran. The closest relations have for years existed ])ctwccn the Govern- 
ment of India and Oman, and a British Consul and Political Agent resides at 
]\Iuscat. 

Th(3 revenue of the Sultan from all sources varies between ten and 
eleven lakh^ of rupees yearly. Since the end of 1919 the Customs have been 
reorganised under trained customs oflicials and a considerable increase in 
revenue has resulted. 'J’he population is poor. In the valleys of the interior, 
date cultivation has readied a high level, and there are possibilities of agri- 
cultural development were the water supply more certain. Inland camels 
arc bred in large numUers by the tribes, and these are said to be the best 
breed in Arabia, but in size and strength they are inferior to those of north- 
western India. As to the mineral resources of the country little is known. 

Trade is mainly in the hands of British Indians, and imports and 
exports arc mainly from and to India. Rice, colfee and cotton ]>iece goods 
are the chief imports. Dates are the j>rincipal export. Tlieir produce and 
sale arc the controlling factors in trade. Pomegranates, dried limes and 
dried fish are the only otlier expert of any nbte. 'I’here are no industries of 
any importance. No agcurati! statistics of trade are published for the 
country as a whole. As far as can be judged from the information 
available the total value of imports ami exports is aVout 750,000/. a year. 
Import duty is at present 5 per cent, ad valorem. There is no export duty, 
and imports for re-export by the importer witliin six months are not subject 
to*any duty. / 

The only port of call for steamers is Muscat. It is onfe of the ports on 
the subsidiary mail route between Bombay and Basrah. The mail service is 
a weekly one in both directions. The Indian Government maintains a post 
office and a telegraplj office at Muscat. 

The common medium of exchange is the^ Maria Theresa dollar. On the 
coast, but not in the interior, the rupetf icirculates (nipce exchange 100 
dollars equal to from Rs. 176 to Rs. 195 in 192D22). There is one Omanese 
cojipcr coin, which fluctuates in value. The nuihamniadi of 20 gaj (1 
dollar ~11J muharnmadi) is only money of accDunt. The weights in use 
are 1 lvujas = thc weight of 6 dollars or 5*9375 oz. ; 24 Ivujas = l Maskat 
Maund ; 10 Maunds — 1 Fanisala ; 200 Mauuds=:2 Bahdr. Rice is sold 
by the bag ; other cereals by the following measures 40 Palis = 1 Farrah ; 
20 Farrahs = l Khandi. 

Political Agent and TT.B.M.'s Consul, — Major J\l. E. Rac, I. A. 


Books of Reference. 

t * 

Administrative Report of the Persian Gulf Political Residency. Calcutta Annual. 
F>3port on the Condition and Prospects of British Trade in Oman, Bahrein, Ac,, hy 
H. W. Maclean. London, 1904. 

Trade of Muscat (Consular Reports Annual Series), London. 

Gobineau (Comte A. de), Trois ans en Asie (1855-58) N^w ed. [contains a chapter on 
Mttscatl. Paris, 1905. ^ 

MUe» (J. B.), The Countries anti Tribes of tlie Persian Gulf. London, 1922. 
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PANAMA. 

(REPumjcA i)E Panama.) 

Government.—i^ai^a^ia, formerly a departmeflt of the Republic of 
Colombia, asserted its independence on November 3, 1903, and the de facto 
Government was on November 13 recognised by the Government of the 
United States, and soon afterwards by the other Powers. In 1914 Colombia, 
in virtue of the Treaty of Bogota entered into with the United States 
{see under 'Colombia), undertook to agree to recognise the independence 
of Panama. Tliis Treaty has been ratified by Colombia but not by the 
United States. 

The Constitution, adopted February 13, 1904, and amended on Decem- 
ber 20, 1918, provides for a Chamber of Deputies of 33 members (one for 
every 10,000 inhabitants), which meets biennially on September 1, and for a 
President of the Republic, elected by direct vote for 4 years, and not eligible 
for the succeeding term. The President wlio has been called to exeicise the 
executive power owing to the death or resignation of a President is not 
eligible for re-election if he has exercised the power during any of that time. 
Nor is the President eligiide for re-election if he has been Ciilled to exercise 
the executive power on ac(50unt of the accidental or temporary alxsence of the 
titular President, and remains in power during any part of the six months 
immediately preceding the dale of election for the new President, Beginning 
with 1924, elections of doputiei^are to be hfld every four years. 

President of the Republic, — Dr. Belismrio Porras. Assumed office, 
October 1, 1920. • 

There are three Tice- PrCvSi dents, and a Cabinet of five Ministers. The 
Republic is divided into eight provinces, each under a Governor. 

A treaty for the demarcation of the boundary line between Panama and 
Costa Rica was signed on belAlf of the respective Governments on March T7, 
1910, and has been ratified by the congresses of both countries. By this 
treaty the question of what is the true boundary line was submitted to 
the arbitration of the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, who gave his decision in 1914. Panama,^ however, refused to accept 
the awaid. The United State# Government has, however, insisted upon the 
acceptance of the White AwaiM* with the result that in September, 1921, 
the disputed region was occupied by Costa Rica. Panama, however, has 
protested against the decision, and does not recognise the occupation. 

Area and Population. — Extreme length is about 480 miles ; breadth 
betw^een 37 and 110 miles ; total area is 32,380 square miles ; population * 
according to the census of 1920 (excluding the Canal Zone), 434,208. The 
iiiliabitants are of a mixed race, comprising Spanish, Indian, and Negro 
elements, \<dth a small number of temporary immigrants from the United 
States and European countries. Chinese subjects are estimated at 3,500. 
There are 40,191 British subjects in the Republic, chiefly from the West 
Indies. There ai;e 8 provinces as follow (the capitals in brackets) : — 
Bocas del Toro (Bocas del Toro), 14,398 inhabitants ; Code (Penonowid), 
42,219 inbaV)itant3 ; Colon (Colon), 41,206 iiiliabitants ; Chiriqiii (David), 
68,484 inhabitants ; Herrera (Chitre), 28, 984' inhabitants ; Los Santos*(Las 
Tablas), 34,638 inhabitants; Panama (Panama), 103,876 inhabitants; 
Veragiias (Santiago), 60,212 inhabitants. The capital, Panama, founded in 
1518, on the Pacific coast, has (1920) 66,8^1 inhabitants (32,867 Juales 
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and 33,984 females), and Colon on the Atlantic coast, (1920) 31,230 
inhabitants (10,399 iiuih-s and 14,804 females). Smaller ports on the PaciHo 
arc A;^niadnlce, Pedregal, Montijo, and Tuerto Mntis ; on the Atlantic 
Bocas'tltd Toro, roitohello, and Mandiiiga (opened September 26, 1916). 

Aloveiuent of populi^tion for three years ; — 


! 

Year 

i 

1 

1 

1 Total Boys 

Births 

j Girls 

! Legitimate Illegitimate ; 

j i i 

Marriages 

Dcatlis 

1919 

10,713 

.5,20.') 

1 3,290 ! 7,417 ; 

350 

5,403 

1920 1 

11,010 o.-sii 

5,S.0o 

1 3,(;03 1 8,013 

! 3.293 ! 7,489 j 

i i 1 

840 

5,801 

1921 

10,782 r),49:{ 

5,289 

73S 

5,7 15 


Rjeligion* — The religion of the country is Catholicism, but other de- 
nominations are represented and have a fair following. In the Canal Zone 
Protestantism chiefly prevails. There arc 71 Catliolic churches and 68 
parishes, served by 70 priests of various nationalities (20 are Panamanians, 
27 Spaiiiaids, 5 Italians, 4 Frciicli, 1 English, 3 North Americans, 3 Germans, 
4 Colombians, 2 Venezuelans, and 1 Swiss). 

Education.— Elementary education is obligatory for all children from 
7 to 15 years of age. The Ooveniment maint(Vns 339 public schools through- 
out the eight provinces and ii5,255 children (excluding children enrolled 
in the Canal Zone {)ublic*schools) received or were riiceiving fi’ee instruction 
ill 1922 from 782 teachers. The co-educational system has been adopted 
in all the schools of the Kepublic. raiiama has a University (Instituto 
Nacional), a normal school lor ffils, and a school of arts and crafts or trades 
foi‘«boys from 14 years of age. In addition thieve are about twenty private 
institutions. Many young men and women are being educated in Euroi^e 
and the United States at the cost of the Panama Government. 

Justice. — The laws have been codified and tool: effect on October 1, 
1917, with the cxccpfion ol^the Administrative (tjde which was brought into 
force on November 15, 1918. These codes -,civil, penal, commercial, judicial, 
administrative, fiscal, and mining— are designed to meet national needs and 
modern conditions, and will replace the old Oolombiun laws that have been in 
use since the separation of Panama. The death x)enalty has been abolished. 

FiuUUCe. — All the revenue collected on inix)ortations into the llepublic 
or zone belongs to the Panama Government, but the United States reserve 
the right to import supplies of all descriptions required for canal construction 
and for the use of their employees free of all taxes. 

The national revenue and expenditure for five years were as follows 
for year ending June 30 (1/. ~ 4*80 dollars) : — 


* 

1917-18 

1918-19 

1919-20 

*1920-21 

1921-22 

Revenue . . . 1 

Expenditure 

Xt 

& 

793.882 i 
732,170 

— 

£ 

1 646,752 

707,464 

£ 

1,290,250, 

878,642 

£ 

1,191,358 

913,072 

£ 

1,104,166 

1,498,940 
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The finances of the Republic have been reorganised by a fiscal agent of 
the United States. Under the new regime, the budget is for biennial 
periods. 

The Republic has 1,260,000/. in United States banks and 410,000/. 
in the National Bank. The foivign debt consists (^f bonds to the value of 
556,600/. issued in the United States for railway construction, &c. The 
internal debt amounts to 164,000/. 

The Republic has no army or navy to support. The National Police 
Force numbers 69 officers and 750 men. 


Production. — The soil of Panama is of great fertility. Of the whole 
area about five-eighths are unoccupied, and of the remainder only a small 
part is properly cultivated. Immigration is encouraged, and land is offered 
to small farmers on favourable terms. The most important product is the 
banana. Caoutcliouc (about 130 tons annually) is collected by the Indians 
of the Cordillera, or is obtained from trees planted by Eiiro])eans near 
the coast. Coffee (about 500,000 bushes) is grown in the province of 
Chiriqiii, near the Costa Rican frontier. The crop for 1922-23 is estimated 
at 250,000 lb. In the province of Cocl6 (Atlantic coast) there is one large 
agricultural undertaking, begun in 1894 with German capital. Here about 
75,000 cocoa trees, 50,000 coffee bushes, and 25,000 caoutchouc trees have 
been planted and are now beginning to yield returns Other products of the 
soil of Panama are coconuts, maliogany and other woods, copaiba, sarsaparilla 
and ipecacuanha. Sugar and ^bbacco g^o^^^ing are assuming importance. The 
total ])roductiou of sugar in 1921 was 60,’557 R^gs of 100 lb. each. The 
country lias great timber resources. Cattle rearing is carried on successful!)'’, 
and hides form an iAiportant article of export. In 1916 the live stock was 
estimated at 200,000 head of cattle, 15,000 horses, 2,000 mules, 30,000 pigs, 
and 5,000 goats. ^ 

Pearl fishing is carried oif at the Pearl Islands in the Gulf of Panama,* and 
at Coiba Island to the west. Turtle-shell is also exported to a considerable 
amount. It is claimed that Panama possesses nearly every common mineral 
except coal. 


Commerce, Shipping, Cftmmunications.—The imports and exports 
(excluding the Canal Zone) for 6 years are shown as follows (1/. = 4‘8 
dollars : — 


Year 

Imports 

I Exports 

Tear 

Imports 

Export • 

1916 

1917 

1918 

i ^ 

1 1,879,473 

1 1,921,490 

1 1,609,895 

& 

i 1,141,345 

1 1,153,413 

1 1,067,923 

1 

1919 

1920 

1921 

£ 

2,281,376 

3,000.673 

2,309,244 

£ 

785,711 

739,078 

519,876 


Of the total imports in 1921, 75*2 per cent, came from the United States 
(exclusive of canal materials) and of the exports about 97 }»er cent, v/ent to 
the United States. The principal exports in 1921 were bananas, coconuts, 
cocoa, balata, hides, dnd gum, and the principal imports cottons, iron and 
steel, and flour. 
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Total trade between Panama and the United Kingdom (Board of Trade 
Returns) for 5 years : — 


• 

1918 

1919 

1920 

. .. i 

1 

1921 

1922 

Imports from Panama to U.K. 

Exports to Panama from U.K. 

& 

84,731 

173,246 

& 

260,201 
211,. 588 

£ 

228,476 

508,134 

138,983 
! 305,095 

£ 

65,504 

220,893 


The Isthmus on both sides is in communication with European and American 
countries by several lines of steamers. All the maritime traffic (International 
commerce) for C0I611 and Panama now runs through the Canal Zone ports of 
Cristobal and Balboa ; Boca« del Toro remains for the provincial trade, 'fhe 
new port of Mandinga, about 80 miles from the city of Colon, was opened on 
September 26, 1916. 

A railway, 47 miles (first built in 1850-55), connects the ports of 
Colon and Panajna. It belongs to the Panama Railroad Company (United 
States Government). In the Province of Bocas del Toro the United 
Fruit Company (American) owns about 140 miles of track with branches, 
which is used to transport bananas and passengers to the port of Almirante 
in tlie Cliiriqui lagoon. At present the line extends into Costa Rica for a 
distance of about 30 miles. This line is being extended towards Port Limon 
(Costa Rica) and its terminal is now distant from that port 30 miles. The 
Chiriqui line is 65 miles long, and is being ertended for 16 miles more. A 
concession was granted in 1917» for the construction of a railway on the 
Atlantic Coast of Panama* starting from the mouth of the river Chagres and 
running south -west to Almirante for at least 31 miles. | 

There are telegraph cables from Panama to North American and South 
American ports, and from Colon ♦to the United States and Europe. Roads 
are -being constructed throughout the country# There are 96 post-oflPices 
and 37 telegraph offices. 

Money and Credit. — The monetary unit is the gold Balboa weighing 
1‘672 gramme ’900 fine, to which the United States gold dollar is legally 
equivalent Silver coi#as aredho peso (of 25 grammes 900 fine), and the half, 
filth, tenth and twentieth peso pieces and nicl^el coins of 24 cents. There is 
no paper money. Two silver pesos of Panama currency are taken as equiva- 
lent tc one U.S. gold dollar. Altogether four millions of silver dollars of 
the new currency have been coined and placed in circulation. In November, 
1916, the sum of 1,000,000 pesos was withdrawn from circulation by the 
Canal Zone Government, and in August and Se])tember of 1917, the local 
'banks withdrew 952,000 pesos ; total amount withdrawn 1,952,000 pesos, 
equal to 976,000 dollars U.S. currency. 

Part of the 10,000,000 dollars (canal money) paid by the United States 
has been applied to the establishment of a real estate loan bank, part to 
public improvements in the several provinces, and 6, 000, 000 dollars have been 
invested in the United States. 


The Panama Canal and the Canal Zone. 

On November 18, 1903, a treaty between the United States and Panama 
was signed, providing facilities for the construction an,d maintenance of the 
inter-oceanic Canal. In this treaty, Panama granted in perpetuity the use of a 
;sone fOanal zone) five miles wk^.e on each side of the Canal route, and within 
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this zone the exclusive control for police, judicial, sanitary and other purposes. 
For subsidiary canals other territory was ceded and, for the defence of the 
Canal, the coastline of the zone and the islands in Panama Bay were also ceded. 
The cities of Panama and Colon remain under the authority of Panama, 
but complete jurisdiction was granted to the United'Statos in both the cities 
and in their harbours in all that relates to sanitation and quarantine. In 
return for these grants the United States paid 10,000,000 dollars on 
the ratificatiui of the treaty, and is paying 250,000 dollars yearly, 
beginning after nine years. The treaty was ratified on February 23, 
1904, and in July, 1904, the provisional delimitation of the boundaries 
of the United States territory on the Isthmus was signed. According 
to this agreement the city of Panama is, for all practical purposes, left 
without a seaport for foreign commerce, as the anchorage of vessels at 
Flamenco Island and the wharves at Balboa, both lie within the territory 
of the zone. Moreover, a similar port was opened on the Atlantic entrance 
to the Canal, called Cristobal. 

Governor of Canal Zone. — OoXowqX Jay J. Morrow (U.S. Army). Appointed 
March 28, 1921. 

The area of the Canal zone within the limits of 5 miles on either side of 
the centre line of the canal, including land and water, but not including the 
area within the 3-mile limit from the Atlantic and Pacific ends, is 441*4 
square miles made up of : Land area, 332 35 square miles ; Gatiin Lake, 106*5 
square miles; Mirallores Lake, 1*9 square miles; and tlie area of the 
channels from the coast to G-^tuii and Maraflores Locks, 0*85 square mile. 
Including all tlie waters of Gatuii Lake, over which ami its shores to the 
elevation of 100 ft. above the sea level the Pabaina Canal has absolute 
control, the total a^’ea of the Canal Zone is 502*5 square miles, }>lus the 
territory between the 85 and 100 foot contours, the area of which has not 
been computed. The area of Gatun Lake/ when its surface is at its normal 
elevation of 85 feet abov«, sea level, is 164 square miles. The civil 
population of the Canal Zone on June 30, 1922, was 23,671, of whom 
6,903 were Americans. Of this population, 1,819 American men, and 269 
American women, and 4,595 men and 78 women of other nationalities 
(chiefly British West Indian negroes) were ein]>loye(l by Tlie Panama Canal 
and Railroad, There are in the Canal Zone 359 "American women and 
2,481 American children, aii^i ^3,883 women and 6,908 children of other 
nationalities. The Zone has been depopulated of Jandowner.s in order to 
make it a military reservation, and therefore no private individuals or traders 
are permitted to acquire land. 

The Canal has a summit elevation of 85 feet above the sea. It is 43*84 
nautical miles in length from deep w'ater in the Caribbean Sea to deep water 
in the Pacific Ocean. The distance from deep water to the shore line in Limon 
Bay is about 4 miles, and from the Pacific shore line to deep water is about 4J 
miles ; hence the length of the Canal from shore to shore is approximately 
35J miles. Thechannel ranges in width from 300 to 1,000 feet. The average 
bottom width of the channel in this project is 649 feet, and the minimum 
width is 300 feet. The Canal has a minimum depth of 41 feet. The average 
time of passage thorough the Canal is from 7 to 8 hours. The record passage 
is 4 hours 10 minutes. The maximum traffic capacity of the Canal is esti- 
mated at 36 ships per day. 

The Gatun dam along the crest is 8,000 feet long, including the spillway, 
or about miles, and^ 2,100 ftjet wide at its greatest width. The crest of 
the dam is at an elevation of 105 feet above sea level, or 20 feet above the 
normal level of Gatun Lake, and 100 feet wid« The width of the dam it the 
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normal water level of the lake, i.e., 85 feet above sea level, is about 388 feet. 
The length of the cut through the Continental divide (Culobra, now 
Gaillai crCiit), is 6*97 nautical miles. The minimum bottom width of the 
cut is 300 feet. The bottom is 40 feet above sea level, giving a normal 
depth of 45 feet. • 

The appropriations for the construction, operation and maintenance of 
the Canal to June 30, 1922, totalled 452,157,414 '25 dollars, and the revenues 
from tolls and other sources since it was opened to navigation have totalled 
58,11 7,185'91 dollars. The current expenses of operation and maintenance 
during the fiscal year 1922 were 7,919,017*63 dollars, and the gross revenue 
was 11,708,851*48 dollars. 

The Canal was informally opened to commerce by the passage of tlie 9,000 
toil steamer Ancon on August 15th, 1914, with specially invited guests. 
The journey was made without mishap in ten hours. The Canal has been 
in use since, except that owing to landslides in the Caillard Cut traffic 
was internipted for various short periods in 1915, and from September 18, 

1915, to April 15, 1916, the channel was entirely blocked. Since April 15, 

1916, traflic has moved with only slight delays, save only that in the latter 
part of August, 1916, Cucaracha slide became active, causing a suspension for 
six days, and Culebra slide caused a stoppage on January 10 and 11, 1917. 
Since that time the channel has been maintained at full depth, and tliere has 
been no interruj)tion of traffic. 

The President of the United States 2 >i‘oclaimed the official and formal 
opening of the Canal on June 12, 1920. 

Particulars of the traffic through the CanaUarc given as follows : — 



Northljound j 

Soutlibound 1 

Total 


Fiscal year ending 

(raciflc to Atlantic) (Atlantic to Pacific) 

'lolls 







June 30 

Vessels’-, 

(largo, ^ { 
tons j 

Vessels | 

Cargo. 

1 ions 

Vessels 

Cargo, 

tons 

levied 


! 

1 





Ooilars 

19151 

553 j 

2,817,461 i 

522 

• 2,070,003 

1,075 

4,888,454 

4,343,383 

1910 

, 362 

1,725,095 1 

396 

’ 1,360,010 

758 

3,004,114 

2,300,830 

1917 

i 929 , 

4,120,303 

874 

' 2,029,26.0 

1,803 

7,058, 5»' 3 

5,631,781 

1918 

1,154 ' 

4,802.731 

015 

i 2,030.300 

2,000 

7,532,031 

6,264,705 

1919 

1,1 6f 

4,V0,307 

857 

1 2,740,254 

2,024 

6,916,021 

6,156 118 

1920 

1,298 

1 5,281,083 

1,180 

1 4,0191,516 

2,478 

9,374,490 

8,4 03,082 

1921 

1,421 

5,707,136 

1,471 

! 5f8«2,078 

2,892 

11,509,214 

11,201,019 

1922 

1 1,227 

5,888,076 

1,500 

' 5,405,034 

2,736 

10,884,910 

11,197,832 


1 10 J months only, from August 15 to June 30. 

- i.e. ocfaii*going vessels, excluding Canal vessels and launches. 


Of the total number of commercial ships tliat i)assed through tlie Canal 
during the year ended June 30, 1922, 1,096 were American, 935 British, 113 
Norwegian, 189 Japanese, 53 Chilian, 60 Peruvian, 51 Phench, 9 Si)anisli, 
53 Danish, 66 Dutyh, 35 Swedish, 20 Italian, and 57 German. 

The (Ilay-Pauncefoto) treaty between Great Britain and the United 
States signed November 19, and ratified by the United States Senate 
December 16, 1901, provides for the use of the Canal on equal terms by vessels 
of all nations. On August 24, 1912, the United States Qongress passed the 
Panama Canal Act whereby privileges were given to certain classes of 
American shipping using the canal. The British Government lodged a 
protest against some of the provisions which it regarded as involving 
violation of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. After much discussion and many 
suggestions, President Wilson, on March 5, 1914, requested Congress to 
repeat that provision of the A^t which discriminates between American and 
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other vessels, holding that the exemptiou was ^ in plain contravention of 
the treaty with Great Britain concerning the Canal concluded on November 
19, 1901.’ The repealing Bill was signed on June 15, 1914. 


Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Of Panama in Great Britain. 

Secretary and Charge d'‘ Affaires . — Senor Don Carlos 11. Zachrisson. 

Attache . — Senor Don Knnque Stagg 

Consul- General. — J. B. Chevalier (January, 1919). 

2. Of Great Britain in Panama. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. — A. P. Bennett, 
C.^I.G. Appointed March, 1919. 

Consul for the Constantine Graham. 

V ice- Consu I at Pan am a. — \V . E w i n g. 

There are also Vice-Consuls at Colon, and one at Bocas del Toro, and a 
Consular Agent at David. 


Books of Reference. 

1. Panama. 

Foreign Oflice Reports. Annual Series. London. 

United Status Consular Ue])ort^, Washington,. 

Boletin de Estadistica. Monthly from July, 1907. Panama. 

Genso doiiiogvitlico de la provincia de Panama, 1020. Linaina, 1022. 

The Legal Code (in Spaiii.sh). 0 vols. Panaiiia, 1917. * 

,A(juilera (Rndolfo) l)<jcuinentos hisldricos lelativos ala fundacida de la Republica 
de Patianui. Panama, 1904. 

Barbour (S. S.), Hi.story of Willj.arn Paterson and the Darien Comj>any. Edinburgh, 1907. 
Church (G. E.j^ The Republic of Panama. In Ckographical Journal for December, 1903. 
London. 

Edwards (A.), Panama, the Canal, the Country and the People. Revised edition. 
London, 1914. 

Franck (H. A.), Things a.s they arc in Panama. London, 1013. 

Keane {A. fl.), Central and South America, lii Stanford’s Coujpendiuin. London, 1901. 
Lindsay (Forbe.s), I’anairia and tlie Canal To day. London, 1912. 

Mallet (Lady), Sketches of S})anish Colonial Life in panain.‘*i New York, 1915. 

Pensa (H.), La Kei)tibliqne et 1(^ Canal do I’anama. Pari.s, 1900. 

Sir either g (T.), La Uepuldique (U T^anaina. Brussels, 1913. 

2. The Panama Canal. 

Official Handbook of the Panama Canal, 1915. Washington, 1915. 

Treaties and Act.s of Congrcs.s Relating to tlie Panama Canal. Mount Hope (C.Z ) 
1922. 

The Panama Canal Record. Official Publication of the Panama Canal. Balboa Heights, ** 
C.Z. Weekly. 

Sailing Directions and Oe?ieral Infuniiation. Balboa Heights, C.Z. 1919. 

Annual Report of the Lsthmian Canal Commission and the Panama Canal for the 
Financial Year ended June 30. Annual. Washington. 

Abbot (H. L.), Problems of the Panama Canal. London, 1905. 

Arias (U ), The Panama Canal : A Study in International Law and Diplomacy^ Loudon, 
1911. 

Backenhus fB,. E.). Kna'ppfil. S.), an<l*7owson(E. R.), The Panama Canal. London, 1915, 
Bair e it {Johr\), Tlib Panama Canal : What it is ; what it means. Washington, 19J2. 
Beliet(D.), La Nouvcile Voie Maritime: le Canal de Panama. Paris, 1914. 

Bishop (J. B.), The Panama Gateway. New York, 1913. j 

Bunau-Varilla (P.), Panama: Its Creation, De.struction and Reaurreotion. London, 
1918. — ^Tho Great Adventure of Panama. New York, 1920. 

Collins (J. O.), The Pahama Guide. Ancon, C.Z., 1912. 

Cornish (V.), The Panama Canal and its Makers. London, 1909. 
iFYawr (John Foster), Panama and What it Mearjs. London, 1913. 
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Freehojff {Joseph (\), America y el ti'iulo del Canal, un cxaiiicn, andlisis e inter- 
pretaciori <le clatos y li^chos referentes al arrebato del Departamento de PanamA en la 
kepi'll) ica de Colombia por la Administracidn Roosevelt do 1903, con el fin de asegurar el 
tltulo de la zona del Canal. BogotA, 1910. 

(ioethaU (G. W.;, Covornment of the Canal Zone. Oxford, 1915.— The Panama Canal. 
New York, 1910. 

Baskin (F. J.). The Panama Canal. London, 1914. 

Bntchintcn (Lincoln), The Panama Canal and International Trade Oomi»etition. 
Jjoiidoii, 1915. 

Johnson{\V. F.), Four Centuries of the Panama Canal. London, 1907. 

LoMionaco (Alfonso), 11 Canale do Panama. Rome, 1908. 

MacDonald (Donald Francis), Contributions to the geology and paleontology of the 
Canal Zone, Panama, and geologically related area.s in Central America and the We.sl 
Indies : Tlie sedimentary formations of the l^anama Canal Zone, with siiecial reference to 
the stratigraphic relations of the fossiliferou.s bed.s. \Yashington, 1919. 

Mills Saron), The Panama Canal. Loudon, 1913. 

Oppenhfim (L.), The Panama Conflict between Great Britain and the United Slates of 
America. Cambridge and London, 1913. 

P«nncZI (Joseph), Pictures of the Panama Canal. London, 191?. 

Pepperman (W. L.), Who Built the Panama Canal? London, 191.5. 

Hegel (b\). Her Panama Kanal. Halle, 1909. 

Richards (Sir Jl. li.), The Panama Canal Controver.S 5 \ Oxford and I.ondon, 1913. 

Sosa (Juan A.), Compendlo de historia de Panama. Panama, 1911. 

Valdes (Ramon M.), Geografla de Panama. Panama, 1914. 

Villegas (Sabas A.), Republic of Panama. Panama, 1017. 
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PARAGUAY. 

(Republics del Pajiaguay.) 

Constitntion and Oovefnment. 

The Republic of Paraguay gained its independence from Spanish rule in 
1811, and after a short government by two consuls, the supreme power was 
seized, in 1815, by Dr. -^ose Gaspar Rodriguez Francia, who exercised autocratic 
sway as dictator till his death, Se])tember 20, 1>840. Dr. Francia’s reign was 
followed by an interregnum, which la.stod tiiri'^42, when a National Congress, 
meeting at the capital, Asuncion, elected Don Mariano Roque Alonso 
and Don Carlos Antonio Lopez joint consuls of the Kejiiiblic. Another 
Congress voted, March 13, 1844, a new Constitution, and, March 14, elected 
Don Carlos Antonio Lopez sole President ; he was continued b)^ another 
election, March 14, 1857. At the death of Don Carlos, September 10, 1862, 
his son, Don Francisco Solano Lopez, born 1827, succeeded to the supreme 
power. President Lopez, in 1864, began a dispute with the Government of 
Brazil, the consequence of which was the entry of a Brazilian army, united 
with forces of the Argentine Confederation and Uruguay, into the Republic, 
June, 1865. After a struggle of five years, in whic^h Paraguay lost probably 
600,000 men, Lopez was defeated and killed at the battle of Cerro Cora, 
March 1, 1870. 

A new Constitntion was proclaimed on November 25, 1870, whereby the 
legislative authority is vested in a Congress of two Houses, a Senate and a 
Chamber of Deputies, the executive being entrusted to a President, elected for 
the term of four years, with five ministers. There is also a non-active Yice- 
Presi lent, who is at the same ^ime President of the Senate. The Senate and 
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Chamber of Deputies are elected directly by the people, the former in the 
ratio of one representative to 12,000 inhabitants, and the latter one to 6,000 
inhabitants, though in the case of the sparsely populated divisions a gi eater 
ratio is permitted. The new electoral law of November 30, 1916, provides 
for 20 Senators and 40 Deputies. The Senators and Deputies receive each 

3.000 dollars per month. 

Provisional President of the Republic. — Dr. pAisebio .lyala. (Assumed 
office on October 29, 1921, on the resignation of Senor (londra. ) 

The President exercises his functions tlirough a cabinet of responsible 
ministers, five in nujuber, presiding over the departments of the Interior ; of 
B'inance ; of Justice, Worship and 1‘ublic Instruction ; of War and Marine ; and 
of B'oreign Alfairs. The President receives a salary of 20,000 dollars per 
month, and each of the ministers 10,000 dollars. The total administrative 
expenses are estimated (year ending August 16, 1922) at 1,071,882 dollars 
gold and 105,189,819 dollars currency (together about 768,006^.). The 
apparent large decrease of expenditure compared with that estimated for the 
years 1919, 1920 and 1921, is due solely to the great depreciation of the 
paper currency. 

The country is divided into 2 sections : the ‘ Oriental,’ east of Paraguay 
river, and the ‘Occidental,’ west of the same river. The Oriental section is 
divided into 12 departments, subdivided into 93 ‘partidos’ ; the Occidental 
section is divided into 3 ‘ comandancias militares. ’ 

The 12 departments are; Concepcion, San Pedro, Caraguatay, Villarrica, 
Yhu, Caazapa, Kncarnacidu, 'San Ignacio, Quiyindy, Villeta, Paraguari and 
Pilar. The capital, Asuncion, formed a di'^trict , subdivided into ‘ secciones 
policiales.* The civil authority is exercised by ^ jefe politico in each of the 
latter, who is subje(?t to the control of Government delegados^ or comisionados, 
12 in number, among whom are included the military commanders of the 
five military zones. ’ 

Area and Population. 

The approximate area of Paraguay proper, which is situated between the 
rivers Paraguay and Alto Parana, is estimated at 196,200 square kilometres, 
or 75,673 square miles. An jirea ofliicially statt/d to be 100,000 square miles 
in extent, lying between the ^-iVers Paraguay and Pilcomayo, known as the 
Chaco, is claimed by Paraguay, whose rights, hoAvever, are disputed by 
Bolivia. In 1917 the total population was estimated at 1,000,000, not 
including the Chaco Indians, roughly estimated at 50,000, but these figures 
are probably too high. The population of Paraguay proper consists of people 
of Guarrani Indian, European (chiefly Spanish) and Negro blood, the Guaran<^ 
largely predominating. Of foreigners in Paraguay, in 1916, there were 
probably upwards of 60,000, including 25,000 to 30,000 Argentines, 10,000 
to 15,000 Italians, 1,400 Brazilian.s, 7,000 Spanish, 3,000 German, 800 to 

1.000 BVench, 1,000 Uriignayaii.s, 400 English. On September 30, 1920, the 
population of the capital, Asuncion (founded 1537), was estimated to be 
99,836 : other towns are Villarrica, 26,000; Concepcion, 15,000 ; Encarna* 
cion, 12,500 ; Sian Pedro, 8,700 ; Liique, 15,000 ; Carapeguk, 16,000 ; 
Paraguari, 10,000; Villa del Pilar, 10,000. These figures include the 
surrounding districts in each case, and the figures are estimated. 

In 1918 the immigrants assisted by Government numbered 1,512 ; in 1918, 
270 ; in 1919, 349 ; jn 1920, 330 ; in 1921, 576. A census taken in August, 
1921, of the 27 National Colonies in the Republic gives them a total 
population of 13,808 (7,755 males). Vc^y little land is now nitional 
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property, most of it having been transferred to private ownership, much of 
it in very large tracts. The receipts from the sale of Government land 
amounted to J374,8/{0 pesos in 1920, and 499,405 pesos in 1921. 

In 1916 the number of marriages was 2,626 ; of births, 29,381 (13,256 
legitimate, and 16,126 illegitimate) ; of deaths, 8,273. 

Religion, Instruction, and Justice. 

The Roman Catholic Church is the established religion of the State, but 
the free exercise of other religions is permitted. Asuncion, Sulfragan to 
Buenos Aires, is the only Paraguayan Episcopal See. The law of civil 
marriage came into force on August 1, 1899. Roman Catholic and other 
religious marriage ceremonies are allowed, but the civil ceremony alone gives 
validity to a marriage. 

Education is free and nominally compulsory, but stdiools arc not every- 
where available. In 1919 there were 1,268 government primary schools 
with 78,399 pupils (44,137 boys and 34,262 girls). The teachers num- 
bered 1,808 (653 men and 1,156 women). There were also 74 private 
schools, with 4,021 pupils (2,173 boys and 1,848 girls). There arc National 
Colleges {i.e.j high schools) at Asuncion, Villarrica, and Pilar. The 
aggregate number of students is 740 and of teachers 46. There is also 
a University which grants degtees in law, niedij^no, and social sciences, 
and certificates to notaries public and practitioners in ])harmacy and obstetrics. 
Number of students in 1919, 247 ; of profe-ssors, 34. There are also 6 normal 
schools (Asuncion, Villarrica, Co^ncepcion, h^ucarnneion, Barrero Grande, 
at d San Juan Bautista), with 27 male and 196 female students. Besides con- 
tributions from general t^^xes, there is a special Government fund for 
education consisting of a proportion of the proceeds of land sales, customs 
dues, &c. A national library, the national archives, and a natural history 
museum and botanic- zoological g^t/den are under the care of the department 
of Public Instruction. 

Justice is administered by a Supreme Court, two courts of appeal (one for 
civil causes and another for commercial and criminal causes), a court of 
jurymen, 10 judges of First Instance, and (at the capital) 3 police magis- 
trates. The function.s of niagistiates are exerci.sed in the provinces by up- 
wards of 100 jiicces dc (all laymen), who are at the same time registrars 
of births, deaths, and marriages. 

Finance. 


The revenue is derived from import and export duties, inland revenue, 
transit due.s, post and tclegraj)!! and other due.s. The estimated revenue and 
expenditure for six years are given as follow.s: — 


Year 

Revenue 

£ 

Eii)enditure 

£ 

Year 

Revenue 

£ 

Expenditure 

£ 

191T-18 1 

! 523,311 

677,182 j 

1920-21 

075,090 

708,006 

1919 1 

1 1,105,911 

1,071,332 1 

1921-22 , 

1,140,542 

1,200,274 

19201 

1 1,009,530 

1,08*2,846 1 

1922-23 i 

707,032 i 

i 

601,317 


^ The budget for tlie year ending Juno 30, 1918, remained in force until December 31, 
1918. 2 Estimated. 


On December 31, 1921, the outstanding externat debt amounted to 
1 , 259 , 2 * 53 /., and the acknowledged internal debt to 439,067/, (not including 
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the paper currency, viz., 176,756,060 dollars, in circulation on September 
15, 1922). The war debt to the Argentine and Brazil (the portion due to 
Uruguay was condoned) is not included in Government accounts. It may 
be said to exisfonly as a political w'eapoii in the liands of those countries, 
and is by some considered an cifectivc guarantee ^of the independence of 
Paraguay. 


Defence. 

The small army of Paraguay is drilled and trained and armed on the 
German model. Total about 100 olficers and 2,500 men, distributed at 5 
centres. In the event of war the National Guard is called to the colours. 
Service is compulsory in tlie ranks for 2 years, but the law is not enforced; 
The territory of the Republic is divided into 5 military zones. 

The navy consists at present of a flotilla of 3 snjall converted merchant 
vessels armed with modern guns. The largest is about 200 tons gross 
register (three larger vessels having been sold). 

Production and Industry. 

Of the total area of the Republic, which is officially given at 111,250,000 
acres, 57,231,250 acres are utilised in various ways, and 54,018,750 acres 
are unexploited land. The utilised land comprises 30,000,000 acres ofgrazing 
land, 7,031,250 acres of yerbales land, and 20,000,000 acres of timber 
land In 1921 rural property holdings numbered 38,348, and extended to 
81,917,345 acres. 

The soil of Paraguay is productive and the clinjatic conditions favourable 
to the cultivation of many sub-tro|-ical products. But in its present con- 
dition much of tlte country is admirably suited to pastoral purposes. 
Excellent grazing land is abundant in Paraguay proper and in the Chaco 
region. The cattle census of 1915 showed 'that there were in the Republic 
5,249,043 cattle, 600,000 sht'ep, 478,000 horses, 17,000 mules, 18,000 asses, 
61,000 pigs, and 87,000 goats. The meat packing and curing industry is 
encouraged by Government ; liides, jerked beef, and other animal products 
are exported. Verba or Paraguay tea, which is a natural product of 

the virgin forests, is one of the chief articles of expf)rt. The total export 
of yerbaui 1921 was 4,596,26^ kilos. Tobacco is also one of the principal 
products. The normal outpuPU about 220,000 ewts,, of which about 60 per 
cent, was (before the war) exported to Europe, chiefly to Germany. In 1921, 
7,159,455 kilos were exported. Paraguay also produces <]uebra- ho extract ; 
ill 1920 the quantity exported amoiiutod to 29,356 tons. Fruit-growing, 
especially oranges, is general; 176,322,700 oranges were exported in 1921. 
The ox])ort of petit grain oil, the essential oil made from the leaves of the ’ 
sour orange, amounled in 1921 to 57,541 kilos. The total area devoted to 
sugar cultivation (largely for the manufacture of spirit) is about 11,120 acres; 
estimated sugar production in 1920, 5,230 tons ; 1921, 2,579 tons. There 
are 7 sugar refineries in Paraguay, the most important of which is at 
Tebicuari. The output in 1921 of industrial and rectified spirit was 366,409 
litres, and of rum 424,312 litres. Roots (chiefly mandioca, sweet potatoes, 
and gi'ound -nuts), ‘maize* beans, rice, kc, are grown for local consumption, 
but agriculture is primitive. The cultivation of cotton is encouraged by 
the authorities, but has not yet assumed commercial importance for want 
of labour. The timber industry is also of great importance. 

Iron, manganese, copper, and other minerals are encountered in abund- 
ance. The Ibicui iron mines were worked as early as 1863. The Qu,iquid 
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and Ibicui inanganeso mines contain oro deposit. s estimated at 60,000,000 
tons. Copper has also been found at San Miguel and Quiquiu. 

Commerce. 


The following is the value of the imports and exports (5 dollars = £1) : — 


— 

: if)ir. 

1017 1 

1018 ! 

1010 

1020 1 

1021 

Imports 
Exports . , 

i £ 

. 1 I 

^ i 
1.02],240p 
1,300,040 1 

£> 1 
2,210, 824‘^j 
1,234,204 

1 

£ I 

3,167,194‘-i| 
3,588, 2!tl j 

£ ; 

2,023,7012 
3,037,110 1 

£ 

1,071,784 

1,803,344 


1 The comparison between the import values with the export values is apt to be mis- 

leading, since these figures represent tha conventional val nes only (a.ssigned by the eustonis 
tariff as the basis on which (liiti(?.s are collected) ami not the ascertained value of tlie 
go.uds. • 

2 The actual, or ascertained, value. 

Import duties (estimated) in 1917-18, 235,657^., in 1919, 444,500Z., in 
1921-22, 213,700/. The export duties were estimated in 1917-18, at 
179,390/., ill 1919 at 163,000/., iu 1921-22, 123,600/. 

The chief exports in 1921 were hide.s (190,893), yerba (4,600 tons), 
oranges (14, 693,600 dozen.s), tobacco (7,160 tons), timber, canned and pre- 
served beef, cattle, petit grain oil, and quebracbo extract (29,356 tons). Of 
the imports in 1921, tlie most important were foodstuffs, 335,131/.; hard- 
ware, 359,074/. ; and textiles, 772,780/. Of the total exports in 1921, 
good.s to the value of 1,308,067/. Went to Arg(futina, whence the bulk is re- 
exported. The imports frpm Gr^at Britain (chiefly consisting of textiles and 
hardware) amounted in 1921 to 349,784/., or only 21 per cent, of the total. 
The exports from Paraguay to the United Kingdom wt>rc valued at 2,266/. 
The ‘most favoured nation treaty’ of 1884 between Great Britain and 
Paraguay is iu force. A free 'trade treaty was signed in 1916 between 
Paraguay and Argentina, but has not yet been Kdified. 

Inc trade between Paraguay and the United Kingdom (Board of Trade 
returns) for 6 years : — 


- 

1 1918 1 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

Imports from Paraguay to U. K. . 
Exports to Paraguay from U, K, . ! 

i £ 

320 

245,910 

i 

1,250 

294,882 

£ 

1 2,413 

109,350 

£ 

0,052 

69,958 

£ 

8,079 

100,068 


Communications. 

In 1921, 3,012 vessels, with an aggregate tonnage of 309,813 tons, entered 
at the port of Asuncion, and 3,085 with a tonnage of 305,008 cleared. These 
figures include sailing vessels. The principal company engaged in the 
river service is the Argentine Navigation Company, Ltd., the controlling 
iiitefcst in which is British. 

There is a railway (the Paraguay Central Railway) from Asuncion to 
Encarnaeion, on the Rio Alto Parana. This railwa^^ has a total main track 
mngni of 274 miles, with 26 miles of side-track. The change of gauge from 
51 ft.^ to the standard 4 ft. 81 ins., was effected in 1910 and a through 
train service without lireak of bulk from Asuncion to Buenos Aires was 
opened m 1^1 1. Opposite Encarnacion is Posadas, to which an Argentine 
line 13 ^tended, and the two lines are connected by a train ferry 
(opened October 10, 1913). El ^errocarril del Norte, owned by a Paraguayan 
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company, runs from Concepcion as far as Horqueta, a distance of 43 kilo- 
meters (26 miles). This road is projected to run as far as Pedro Juan 
Oaballeio on the P>razilian border. The Aziicarera Paragnayat in the 
De])artmeut of Ibytymi, has 13 kilometers (8 miles) of its line open to the 
public. It is owned by Paraguayan capital. Thtf country roads are in 
general mere bullock tracks, and transport is difficult and costly. 

There is a line of telegraph at the side of the railway. The national 
telegr.aph (915 miles of line and 1,440 miles of wire) connects Asuncion with 
Corrientes and Posadas in the Argentine Republic, and thus Avith the out- 
side world ; there are altogether 1,436 miles of telegraph line and 61 
telegraph offices in 1919. Number of messages in 1918, transmitted, 
127,892 ; received, 100,378. The telephone at Asuncion Avas destroyed 
by fire in 1913. Wireless tclegrapdi stations have been erected at Asuncion, 
Knoarnacion, Concepcion, and Paragnari. They are said to liave a radius 
of 500 kilom. by day and 1,000 kilom. by night. * Paraguay joined the 
postal union in 1881 ; in 1917 the number of post offices was 385. In 
1919 the total number of pieces of mail matter handled was 5,028,896. 


Money and Credit, 

The principal baiik.s in Paraguay are the Bank of the Republic, opened 
in June, 1908 (capital, 4,000,000 dollars gold) ; London and River Plate 
Bank, opened early in 1920 ; the Mercantile Bank, establi-shed 1891, with a 
ca})ital of 25,000,000 dollars paper; the Banco de Espaila y Paraguay, with 
a capital of 5,300,000 dollars phper ; the Banco Constructor, Avith a capital 
of 2,000,000 dollars paper; and the Agricultural ^aiik, established 1887, 
with a cajutal of 35,664,468 currency dollars advanced by Government. 
The total cun'ency iv circulation on September 15, 1922, w«as 176,756,060 
dollars. The total gold credit, chiefly in Buenos Aires banks, was 
2,830,555 dollars. 

There is no gold and silvsr current, and paper is the only circulatifig 
medium with the exception of nickel coins to the value of 2,983,500 dollars 
currency. The average rate of exchange in 1921 was 181 '45 dollars paper to \l. 
The exchange is subject to fluctuation and transactions are frequently made 
in Argentine gold or paper dollars. On Januaiy 20, 1916, a law was passed 
establLliing aii Office of Exchange or Conversion. For the purpose of 
buying gold currency the office tiad placed at its disposal (1) 10,000,000 
pesos paper currency, (2) the amounts received from the sale of gold 
curreiicy, and (3) the available funds in hand at. the Agricultural Bank. 
A new paper currency Avas issued in 1922 in denominations of 5, 10, 50, lOO 
and 500 pesos. 

Weights and Measures. 

The metric system Avas officially adopted on January 1, 1901, and is now 
in general use, but the old local units are still used in certain cases. (For 
these, see The Statesman’s Yeah Book, 1922, p. 1186). 


Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Of Pakaguay in Great Britain. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, — Dr. Don Cecilio 
Baez, May, 1920). . , 

Consul-General in Great Alfred James. Appointed November 20, 

1897. 
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There are Consuls at Glasgow, Birmingham, Manchester, Cardiff, Liver^ 
pool, Bradford, and Southampton. 

2. Of Great Britain in Paraguay. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. — Sir B. F. Alston, 
K.O.M.G., C.B. (residing at Buenos Aires). 

Consul at Asuncion {Local rank of Secretary of Legation and Ghargi 
iP Affaires in absence of Minister). — F. W. Paris. 

Books of Reference. 

Anuario Platadistico de la Republica^del Paraguay. Asuncion. Annual. 

Annual Message of President of the'Republic upon opening of Congress on April 1. 
Asuncion. 

Boletin OJicial of the several Government Departments. 

Department of Overseas Trade Rei)orts. Annual Series. London. 

Report of the Council of the Corporation of Foreign Bondholders. Annual. London. 

Ciie.stidn de limites con Bolivia. Negociaciones diplomiticas, 11>1.3-11)17. Touio 1 
Asniicidn, lld7. 

Aiidibert (A.), Question de Limites entre el Paraguay y Bolivia. Asuncion, 1901. 

Belmont (Andies de), Situacion intcrnacional del Paraguay. Asuncion, 1012, 

BolUind (E.), Exploracioiies practicadas en el Alto Paraguay y eu la Laguna Gaiba. 
Buenos Aires, 1901. 

DecoudiA. L.), Album Giafico del Paraguay. Asuncion, 1912. 

Decoud iH.), Geografla de la Republica del Paraguay, Leipzig, 1911, 

Demersay (L. A.), Histoire physique, 6cononuque et politique du Paraguay et des 6tab- 
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Jourdan (E. C.), Guerra do Paraguay. Rio de Janeiro, 1890. 

KoebeliW. H.), Paraguay. Loiidofi, 1917. 

La Dardye(E. De B.), Paraguay : The Land and the^People, Natural Wealth and Com- 
mercial Capabilities. Engdish Edition. Edited by E. G. Raveusteiu, F.R.G.S. London, 1892. 
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Mangeh (H.), Wirtscliaftliche, naturgeschichtliche, und Klimatologische Abhandlun- 
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Narrative of the Exploration of the Tributaries of tits itiver La Plata and adjacent Countriei 
during the years 1853, 1854, 1855, and 1856, under the orders of the United States Govern- 
ment. New York, 1867. 
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PERSIA. 

(Iran.) 

u Beigning Shah. 

Sultan Ahmad Shah, horn January 20, 1898 (27th Shaban 1315), 
succeeded his father, Muhammad Ali Shah (who abdicated) July 16, 1909, 
under regency of Ali Kiza Khan, Azud ul Miilk, chief of the Kajar tribe. 
Azud ul Mulk, the Regent, died September 22, 1910, and on the 26th of the 
sam^r month the National Cou^icil elected Ahul Kasim Khan, Nasir-ul-Mulk, 
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who was then in Europe, as his successor. The Regent arrived in Teheran 
on February 8, 1911, and definitely assumed his functions by taking the oath 
before the National Council on March 4. The coronation of the Shah took 
place on July 21, 1914. 

Brothers of the Shah. — 1. Itezad es Saltaneh, H. Muhammad Hasan 
Mirza, Yaliahd (heir apparent), born February 19, 1899 (9th Shaban 
1316). III. Muhammad Mehdi Mirza. IV. Mahmud Mirza. 

Uncles of the Shah. — I. AbuT Fath Mirza, Salar ed Dowleh, born 
1881. II. Abu’l Fazl Mirza, Azud es-Sultan, born 1883. III. Huseiu 
Kuli Mirza, Nusrat-es-Sultaneh, G.C.V.O., born 1894. IV. N&sr-ed-din 
Mirza, born 1896. 

The Royal Family is very numerous^ there are some thousands of^ 
princes and princesses. 

The Shah of Persia — by his ofi&cial title, ‘ Shdhinsh&h ’ (a corruption of 
Shahaii Shah), or King of Kings — was until 1906 absolute ruler within his 
dominions, and master of the lives and goods of all his subjects. The whole 
revenue of the country being at their disposal, recent sovereigns of Persia 
were able to amass a large private forUine. 

The present sovereign of Persia is the seventh of the dynasty of the 
Kaj^rs, which took possession of the crown upon the overthrow of the Zand 
dynasty. The date of accession of each of the sovereigns of the dynasty was 
as follows : — 


1. Agha Muhammad . 1779-1794 

2. Fath Ali, nephew of Agha g 

Muhammad . . 1797-1834 

3. Muhammnd, grandson of Fath 

Ali . . . 1835-1848 

4. Nasir-U'din, son ot Muham- 

mad , . . 1848-1896 

According to the Constit^ition the Shah must belong to the ShT’a 
faith and his successor must bo his eldest sou, or next male heir in 
succession, whose mother was a Kajdr princess. 


5. Muzalfar-ed-din, son of Nasir- 

• u-din . . . 1896-1907 

6. Miihammad Ali, son of 

Muzatfkr-ed-din . 1907-1909 

7. Sultan Ahmad, son of Mu- 

hammad Ali , July 16, 1909 


Constitution and GovernmenJ. 

The form of government in Persia up to the year 1906 was, in its most 
important features, similar to that*of Turkey. The Shah, within the limita- 
tions imposed by the Moslem religion, was an absolute ruler, but had to 
reckon with the power of the leading doctors of law* (Mnjlaltid), who 
resided at Najaf and Kerbela in Mesopotamia. Unlike the Sultan of Turkey 
he had no religious standing. In 1905, the Persian people demanded repre- 
sentative institutions, and in January, 1906, the Shah gave his consent to 
the establishment of a National Assembly, or ‘Majlis,' which sat from 
October, 1906, to June, 1908, and drew up a ‘Constitution* which received 
the Shah's approval on December 30, 1906. The ‘ Majlis ’ has had Sessions 
in 1909 and 1915 and was re-opened on June 22, 1921, by the present Shah. 
The government of the country is in the hands of the Cabinet, which was 
formed on February 15, 1923, as follows : — 

Prime Minister and Minister of the Interior, — Mnstanfi-ul-Mumalik, 

Minister of IVar . — The Sardar Sepah (Riza Khan). 

Minister for Foreign Affairs. — Zuka-ul-Mulk. 

Minister of Education ^ — Mohtasham es-Saltanoh. 

Minister of Finance. — Nasir-ul-Mulk. 

Minister of Justice. — Mumtuz-ul-Mulk. 


4 I 2 
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Tke country is divided into thirty-three provinces, which are governed 
by goveriiorsi-geiiei al, who are directly responsible to the central Government, 
and can as a rule nominate the lieutenant-governors of the districts com- 
j>riso,d in tlieir own governments. Some of the governments are very 
small, and do not betir subdivision into districts, &c. ; others are very 
large, and comprise several provinces. Governors-general and governors are 
generally called Hakim, the former also often have the title of Wall. Every 
town has a mayor or chief magistrate called Kalantar, or Darogha, or liegler- 
begi. Each quarter of a town or parish, and every village, has a chief who 
is called Katkhuda, These officers, whose chief duty is the collection of 
tlie revenue, are generally appointed by the governors, but sometimes 
elected by the citizens. Most of^the governors have a vizir or a pishkir, a 
*man of experience, to whom are entrusted the details of the government. 
The chiefs of nomad tribes are called Ilkhani, llbegi. Wall, Sirdar, 
Sheikh ; they are responsible for the collection of the revenues to the 
governors of the province in which their tribes reside. 

A law of May, 1907, provides for the election of rural and town councils. 
In these (.’lections practically all subjects have a right to vote, and it was 
intended that the councils should be in direct communication with the 
Majlis. 


Area and Population. 

Persia, which lias an area of about 628,000 square miles, lies between 
25° and 40° north latitude and between <4° and 63°30' east longitude. 
A vast portion of this area is an absolute desert, and the population is every- 
where so scanty as not t^* exceed, on the average, fifteen inhabitants to the 
square mile. ^ 

The population is estimated at between 8 and 10 millions, but all figures 
are largely conjectural. It is €:^timated that the country contains some 
three milliou nomads. Of these, 260,000^ are Arabs, 720,000 Turks, 
675,000 Kurds and Leks, 20,700 Paluohis and Gipsies, 234,000 Lurs. 
These figures, however, are merely round numbers, and estimates vary. 

The number of Europeans residing in Persia does not exceed 1,200. There 
are about 600 liritish subjects resident in Persia (exclusive of British Indians). 

The principal cities of Persia are : — Teheran, with over 220,000 inhabi- 
tants ; Tabriz, with 200,000 ; Isfahan wit^ r'80,000 ; Meshed and Kerman, 
with 70,000 to 80,000 each ; Yezd, with 45,000; Barfurush, Kermanshah, 
and Shiraz, with 50,000 each ; Hamadan, Kazvin, Kiim, Kashan, Resht, each 
with 30,000 to 40,000 inhabitants. 

Keiigion. 

Of the population about 8^ millions are Moslems of the Shi'a sect, and 
of that branch of it known as the Ithnd'^ Ashariyya^ who recognise twelve 
IniArns or spiritual successors of the Prophet Mahomet ; 850,000 are 
of the Sunni sect; 10,000 are Parsis (Gabrs), 40,000 Jews, 60,000 
Armenians, and 30,000 Nestorians. 

The Moslems of the sect called Shi’a differ to some extent in 
religious doctrine, and more in historical belief, from Ihe Moslems of the 
lurjcish Empire, who are called Sunni. The Persian priesthood (ulem&) is 
very powerful. Any ])crson capable of reading the Koran and interpreting 
its laws may act as a priest (inulla). As soon as such^a priest becomes known 
for his just interpretation of the divine law, and for his knowledge of the 
traditions and articles of faith, usually gained by many years of study at 
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Najaf and Kerbela, he is called a miijtahid, or doctor of law. There are many 
mujtahids in Persia, sometimes several in one town ; there are, however, only 
four or five whose decisions are accepted as final. The highest authority, the 
chief priest of all, is the leading mujtahid, who resides at Najaf or Kerbela, 
near Baghdad, and some consider him the viceger^it of the Prophet, the 
representative of the Imam. The Shah and the Government have no voice 
in the matter of appointing the mujtahids, but the Sheikh-ul-Islam, chief 
judge, and the Iinam-i-Jama, chief of the great mosipie (Masjid-i-Jama) 
of a city, are appointed by Government. Under the Imarn-i-Jama are the 
pish namaz or khatib (leader of public prayers and reader of the Khutba, 
the Friday oration), the mii’azzin (crier for prayers), and sometimes the 
niutavali (guardian of the mosque) ; this*latter, as well as the inu’azzin, 
need not necessarily bo a priest. All mosques and shrines have some endow<> 
ments (wakf), and out of the proceeds of these are provided the funds for the 
salaries of the priests attached to them. The shrines of some favourite saints 
are so richly endowed as to be able to keep an immense staff of priests, 
servants, and hangers-on. 

The Gregorian National Armenians form two dioceses, each under a 
bishop. One bishop resides at Tabriz, the other at Isfahan. There are also 
a few thomsand Roman Catholic Armenians in Persia who have a bishop of 
their own rite at Isfahan, the bishop of the Latin rite resiiling at Urumia. 
There is a wide tolerance exercised towards Armenians and Nestorians, Jcw.s, 
and Parsis in cities where Europeans reside ; in other places, however, they 
occasionally sulfer oppression from Moslems belonging to the lower classes. 

• » 

Instruction) 

• 

III recent years many schools of various degrees, entirely on Euro]»can 
lines, have been establisbed ; the Ministry of Education has undergone ladical 
reforms ; and female education has becn^greatly advanced. There are 
probably some 50 schools in Persia witli an aggregate of 4,000 pupils^ of 
both sexes. * 

There are many colleges (medresseh), supported by public funds, in which 
students are instructed in religion and Per.sian and Arabic literature, as well 
as in a certain amount of scientific knowledge, and many schools for children, 
while private tutors ;ire very common, being er^ploytJd by all families who 
have the means. A polytechniojschool with a number of European professors, 
opened in Teheran in 1849, has dotie much towards introducing the knowledge 
of Western languages and science into Persia. There are also military colleges 
at Teheran and Tabriz. At Teheran there is a French school supported by 
the Alliance Framjaise. But the bulk of the population are taught only to read 
the Kordn. A ‘political college,’ Medresseh i Siasi, with about 50 pupils, 
was opened in 1900, and prepares candidates for service in the Foreign 
Office, which pays 133,000 krans per annum for its qiaintenance. Some 
40 new schools have been opened at the cost of all wdio draw pay from* the 
Government, regardless of clas.s, who have to pay 1 per cent, on their 
emoluments for the upkeep of these schools. Medical schools have also been 
started under the supervision of French doctors. 

Justice. 

The Minister of Justice, assisted by an Advisory Council, compose*d of 
a legal adviser, the Attorney General, Chief of the High Court of Appeal, 
and three of the chief directors of the Ministry of Justice, endeavours to 
supervise the organisation and the proper funejion oji justice in Persia. ^The 
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‘Jurisconsult’* of the Ministry of Justice is a Frenchman, who has now 
also been made the Chief of the “Ecole des Droits.” 

There are in every town of Persia police magistrates, and in big towns 
tribunals which deal with cases coming within the sphere of public and 
criminal laws. There are also courts of appeal in big towns and a High 
Court of Appeal in Teheran which is similar to the Cour de Cassation in 
France. 


Finance. 

The revenue for 1911“12 amounted to 2,042,850Z. , and the expenditure 
to 1,608, 600Z. In 1912-13 the^revejiue amounted to 1,055, 792Z,, and in 
J 913-14 to 1,480,778Z. These are the latest available figures. 

More than half of the revenue consists of payments in cash or kind 
raised by assessments upon towns, villages, and districts, each of which has 
to contribute a fixed sura, the amount of which is changed from time to time by 
tax-assessors (mumayiz) appointed by the Government. Almost the entire 
burthen of taxation lies upon the labouring classes. 

Approximate gross Customs receipts for three years (£1—28 Krans in 
1918-19 ; £1 — 25 Krans in 1919-20 ; and £1 —34 Krans in 1920-21) : — 


Northern Zone 

Azerbaijan (Tabriz) . 

Astara 

Guilau (Eiizeli) . , . 

Mcahed-i-sar . . . ^ 

Bandar Gnez 

Khora.ssan ai-d Sistan 

Kerinanahah 

Southern Zf)nc : - 

Bushiic ^ 

•Band/ir Abbas 

MoUaniiiiarah 

Telieran 

Total 

1918-19 

£ 

27,071 

8,270 (. 
57,l'-iO 

4,130 

11.031 

82,740 

148,085 

281,000 
143,510 . 

298,240 
12,337 

1919-20 

£ 

28,428 

•28,328 

288.304 

13.940 

10.732 

158,408 

350,008 

225,728 

119.000 

204 6S8 

3.704 

1920-21 

£ 

25,000 

4,308 

253 

8,352 

4,809 

109. 9SC. 
431,981 

386,123 

105,700 

215,392 

12,262 

1.074,140 

1.438,008 

1 1,398,725 

C f 

In December, 1922 the recognised foreign debts of Persia were : — 

Loans 

Original 

Amount 

Outstanding 

1. Indian 5 per cent, loan 

. • (£) 

.314,281 10 4 

138,744 17 10 

2. Imperial Bank of Persia . 

. . (f) 

1,251), 000 0 0 

1,199.112 9 1 

3. British .Advances 1912-14 

(£) 

490,000 0 0 

490,000 0 0 

4. Ditto, 1915-17 • 

(£) 

817,000 0 0 

410,000 0 0 

5. Ditto 

. . (Kran.s) 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

0. Ditto, 1918-20 

. (Krans) 

92,500,000 

92,500,000 


By the Treaty of March 21, 1921, between Soviet Russia and Persia, all 
Loi^ns and Advances made by the former to the latter were cancelled. This 
arrangement included half of the advance 4 although it was the British 
Government who paid the entire amount here. 

The instalments of 1 and 2 are fully paid up, as arc the interests (only) 
on 3. No arrangements have so far been made for 'the repayment of 4, 6, 
and^6. 
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Befenoe. 

Prior to the Russian Revolution there was at the capital the * Cossack 
Brigade,' ot 8 squadrons, 1 infantry battalion, and a battery of 6 
(Krupp) guns. 'Ilie men are Persians, organised and trained by Russian 
officers. In 1912, Russia obtained the formal conseift of tlie Persian Govern- 
ment to the formation of a similar Cossack Brigade at Tabriz under Russian 
officers; the consent of the Persian Government was conditional on the 
withdrawal of Russinn troops from Azerbaijan. The ‘Cossack Brigade ’ was 
in the hands of Russia until the Bolsheviks came into power. The two 
brigades were in 1919 formed as the Cossack Division and consisted of 56 
Russian officers, 202 Persian officers and 7856 Persian rank and file. The 
chief expense of mantaiiiing the Division was borne by Britain, the balance 
of lather more than one-third being paid by Persia. In October, 1920f 
the Russian officers of the Cossack Division were dismissed, and British 
officers were being chosen to replace them. 

At the end of 1920 there were two brigades of South Persia Rifles (47 British 
officers, 190 Persian oflicers, 266 British and Indian non-commissioned 
officers, and 5400 Persian rank and file), Avitli headcpiarters at Shiraz and 
Kerman respectively, also a regiment at Bandar AVibas. This force, in 
which was incorporated a part of the Swedish gendarmerie, was recruited 
locally and officered and trained by British officers, and forms the only 
efficient Poisian foice in Southern Persia. 

The Aiiglo-Per>ian Agreement of August 9th, 1919, provided for the 
formation of a uniform Militaiy Force under the command of British officers. 
This agreement not having l^en ratifiedf it lapsed in 1921, and all British 
officers and mm were wiihdrawu. The SdVith P^r.'-'ia Kifies, which were in 
effect a British organisation, therefore, ceased to exist. No systematic 
organisation of the Persian forces has since taken place. 

The navy is quite unimportant. The two boats of which it consists are 
normally used for Customs purposes. * 

% 

Production and Industry. 

Besides wheat, barley, rice, fruits, gums, drugs, wool, cotton, &c., Persia 
produces much silk. The opium industry, as well'^ as the production of 
gums, chiefly tragacanth, arc trigreasiiig. The wool of Khurasan is famous. 
Persian carpets, of which there are many kinds, are all made by hand. The 
principal centres of the industry are Tabriz, Hamadau, Sultanabad, and 
Kerman. 

The mineral deposits of Persia are considerable but undeveloped. They 
include iron, coal, copper, lead, mauganose, marble, borax, nickel, and cobalt.^. 
Oil is being developed widi much success by the Anglo-Persian Oil Company 
near Ahwaz in the Kanin Valley, and borings are being made in the country 
behind Bushire. Elsewhere in Persia, and in the island of Kishm, there are 
rich indications of oil. The turquoise mines of Nishapur are w’orked in a 
most primitive fashion but with profit, as also are the iron ochre and rock 
salt in the Persian Gulf. 


Commerce. 

The principal centres of commerce are Tabriz, Teheran, Hamadaa, and 
Isfahan ; the principal ports, Bandar Abbas, Mohamraera, and Bushire on 
the Persian Gulf, and^Astara, Enzeli, Mushed-i-sar, and Bandar Gaz on the 
Caspian. On March 21, 1899, the Government abolished system in 
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Azerbaijan and Kermanshali, and one year later in all other provinces, estab- 
lishiu" at the same time a uniform duty of 5 per cent, ad valorem on imports 
and exports. 

According to the statistics published by the Minister of Finance the values 
of the imports and exports for the six years were as follows : — 


Y( ars 

Imports Exports 

i Years 

j Imports 


Export* 


£ £ 

1 

i £ 


.€ 

1915-10 

7.735,000 0,285,577 

1918-19 

17,010,240 

9,531.0.30 

1910*17 

14,552,100 12,761,000 

1 1919-20 

! 26,191,704 

14.712,092 

191 7-1 & 

15,002,200 11,290,500 

1 1920-21 

; U,183,84l 

1 


10,917,023 

w 

The follow' in 

g table show^s the distribution of trade in 1920- 

-21 occoiding 

to categories : — 







Imports 

Ex] 

i.iTs 

— 

V\T‘i-ht 

Value 



Value 


(batmaii) 

(Kraus) 

(batmaji) 


(krans) 

Ijivo animals , 


12,501,426 



500,530 

Food stnil’rt , 

. . 24,521,517 

207,718,882 

9,927,050 


20.052.183 

Raw materials , 

10,300,480 

31,085,789 

459,759,8 19 


280.255,050 

Miinufacturod art icli’M . ' 9,20l,PJ9 

225,580 931 

1,285,981 


00.804,932 

Precious metals . 

* 

5, 4 04,. ‘'05 



2,980,075 

Total . 

4 

4S2,3:a,6:'.3 



371,198,779 


The following table shows (ih thousands of Krans : 3d Kraus ~ IZ. in 
1920-21 and 25 Krans ~ 1/. in 1919-20) the valves of the chief imports into, 
and exports fronx, Persia : — 


Imports 

1919-20 

1920-21 

j Exports 

1919-20 


1000*' 

. 1000 

1 

1000 


Krans 

Krans 

i , / 

Kraria 

Cotton tissues. 

219,273 

11.5,974 

i Fmit.f .... 

20,939 

Sugar .... 

11 9,] 21 

146,824 

Carpets of wool 

29' 709 

Tea 

35,949 

25,282 

Cotton .... 

4,571 

Gold and silver Inns 

124 

15 

Fi.sh, fresh and i)resei‘vcd 


Do, coin 

23,3.31 

5, 251 

Rice. .... 

11,622 

Petroleum 

11,739 

3,878 

Gold and silver coin.s 

5,' 177 

» Yarn .... 

18,2.57 

11,521 

Gums .... 

s!-89 

Flour .... 

4,772 

5,193 

Opium 

2-1;166 

Tissues of pure wcol ^ 

4,036 

7,650 

1 Wool .... 

1,408 

Indigo and kerrnes . . i 

S,.370 

3,708 

Cocoons .... 

i 1,226 

Haberdashery 

10,051 

6,766 

Skin.s, raw ami prepared 
Animals .... 

j 7,227 

Rice 

6,824 I 

’ 13,0,58 

1 659 

Si»ices .... 

5,840 j 

2,696 

Silk stuff 

' 1,954 

Wool - . . . 

396 

257 

Cotton tissues. 

1 30,826 

Animals .... 

Tissues of silk mixed 

18,860 

12, .561 

Wheat, barley and other 
cereals . . . . 

5,461 

with cotton . 

Tin, zinc and lead in bars 

2,6C3 

3,982 

Dnigs 

Tobacco,uiimanufactured 

2,563 

4,184 

and Sheets . 

8,719 

865 

Petroleum 

1 

i 

180,778 

Tobacco ,u n m an u fac tiire d 
Copper and nickel in j 
bars and sheets . . | 

1,747 

1,896 

934 

2,014 


1920-21 


ibbo 

Kratifl 
14,055 
49,960 
2,348 
436 
SO 7 
2,078 
7,477 
22,178 
2,573 
10 
5,012 
507 
1,868 
3,500 

805 

3,219 

3,720 

233,857 
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In the years ending March 20, 1920 and 1921, the distribution of the 
trade of Persia was as follows : — 



1 Imports 

Exports 

From or to 




— — 


1919-20 

1920-21 

• 1910-20 

1920-21 


£ ~ 


£ ■ i 


Afghanist-an 

330,450 

147,830 

98,128 ' 

25,640 

Gorniauy .... 

5,780 

15,800 

— 

5,150 

Austria .... 

2,864 

2,300 

— 

— 

Belgium .... 

116 

400,000 

_ 

5,660 

China .... 

167,324 

5,840 

11,624 

23,520 

Egypt .... 

1,465,300 

930,600 

5,032.612 

4,458,900 

United StatO'i 

266,776 

150,660 

520,396 

671,900 

British Em jure . 

17,943,114 

10,762,570 

3,264,168 

3,136,430 ■ 

France and Colonies . 

106,406 

104,480 

50,268 

58,000 

Italy 

161,280 

66,400 

1,336 

5,800 

Netherlands and Colonies. 

34,620 

308,380 

— 

346,530 

Russia .... 

3,398,628 

601,270 

1 3,018,904 

258,380 

Switzerland 

8,054 

8,550 

1 

22,000 

Turkey .... 

650,892 

757,000 

1 2,063,726 

2,667,900 

Muscat .... 

23,848 

2,300 

3,804 1 

5,400 

Oman 

100,072 

113,200 

371,336 

190.000 

Japan 

242,952 

04,000 

248,800 1 

46,630 

Mesopotamia i . 

— 

105,500 

— 

1,353, 551) 


1 Previously included under Turkey. 


Of* the total trade in tly; year ending March 20, 1921, the British 
Empire enjoyed 55 per cent.’ * 

Tonnage entei’ed at Bushire, Lingah, Bandai' Abbas, Mohammera, and 
several smaller port^ was ; hi 1920-21, 2,255,445 tons, of which 2,011,431 
tons were British. At Caspian Sea ports in 1920-21, 57,021 tons, all 
Russian. oi 

Total trade between Persia and United Kingdom (Board of Trade returns) 
for 5 years : — 


- 

i 1918 

j 1010 1920 

1921 


Imports from Per.sia to U.K. 
Exports to Persia from U.K. 

£ 

. 1 212,775 

. i 1,274.004 

u 

1 ^ ^ 

l,683,lor> 3, 74.?, 305 

1 1,661,102 ! 2,206,757 

i ^ 

6,540,141 i 
1 1,511,010 

t ^ 

' 8,124,238 
1,702,540 


Banking and Credit. 

The Shah in 1889 granted a concession to Baron Julius de Reuter for the 
formation of a State Bank of Persia, with head office at Teheran and branches in'’ 
the chief cities. The bank was formed in the autumn of the same year, with 
the title ** The Imperial Bank of Persia,*’ and incorporated by Royal Charter, 
dated September 2, 1889. The authorised capital Is 4 millions sterling, which 
may be increa.sed. The bank started with a capital of one million sterling, of 
which the greater part was remitted to Peisia at tlie tlien reigning exchange 
of 32-34. In consequence of the great fall in silver and the rise in the 
exchange, to 60 Or more, the capital was reduced in December, 1894, to 
650,000Z. The bank has the exclusive right of issuing bank-notes — not 
exceeding 800, 000 without the assent of the Persian Government.’ The 
issue of notes is on the basis of the silver krin. In virtue of one of the 
articles of the concession the cash reserve for the first two years was 60 per 
eent., and afterwards 33 per cent. There is also established at Tejtieran 
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the Russian ‘ Banque d'Escompte,* formerly * Banque des PrSts de Perse ' 
(whic)i is connected with the Russian State Bank and floated the loans of 
1900 and 1902 to Persia). This Bank, with all its Concessions, was in 
Marchf 1921, handed over to the Persian Government by the Soviet 
authorities. 

Communications . 

There are several trade routes in Persia:— The Western Trade Route, 
from Teheran to Ba^didad, is the main Persian trade rente, running from the 
railhead of Kuraitu aiear Ivhanikin) by a lightly metalled road to Kermanshah 
and Hamadan. In the north there are six trade routes, viz., (1) Julfa to 
Tabriz. 86 miles ; (2) Astara to Ardebil, 45 miles ; (3) Eiizeli to T(fheran, 
240 miles ; (4) Enzeli to Hamadan, 280 miles; (5) Bendar Gaz to Shabrud, 
90 miles : and (6) Askabad to Meshed, 90 miles. There are three central trade 
routes, viz., (1) Ttheraii 1o Qum, 90 miles ; (2) Qnm to Sultanabad ; and 
(3) Qiim to Kaslian, 60 miles. In the South tliere are five trade routes, viz., 
(1) Karuu Valley to Isfahan, 200 miles ; (2) Bushiro to Shiraz and Isfahan, 
620 miles ; (3) Bandar Abbas to Yezd, 300 miles ; (4) Bandar Abbas to 
Kerman, 310 miles ; and (5) Duzdab to Meshed, 500 miles, 

A small railway from Teheran to Shah Abdul Azim (six miles) was opened 
in- July, 1888, and is in the hands of a Belgian company, ‘ Society des chemins 
de fer et tramways do Perse.* A Rmssiaii company has also constructed a 
railway from Julfa (Perso-Kussian frontier) to Tabriz (opened March 7, 1916) 
85 miles long ; and another from Pirebazar to Kesht, 7 miles long. In 
southern Persia a military railroad, about 52 miles in length, has been 
constructe.l from Biishire to Borazjan, in tfie direction of Shiraz. The 
railroad from Quetta to T^ushk'i, in India, has been extended to Duzdab. 
Total railway mileage, 350. 

The river Karun at the head of the Persian Gulf has behn opened to foreign 
navigation as far as Ahwaz. It ij served by a fortnightly steamship service 
subsidised by the British Government. 

Persia has a system of telegraphs consisting^of 6,312 miles of line, with 
10,754 miles of wire, and 131 stations. — (1) 1,706 miles of line with 5,318 
miles of wire are worked by an English staff, and form the * Indo-European 
Telegraph Department,’ a British Government department, established 
in virtue of a number c^f conventions from 18C3 to 1901 between 
the Britisli and Persian Governments. Thei last conveniion was for the 
construction and working by the British Government of a three-wire line 
from Kaslian to Bi’itisli Baluchistan via Yezd Kerman, and Bam. Tele- 
graphic communication with India was effected in May, 1904. (2) 457 miles 

of line with three wires, 1,371 miles of wire between Teheran and Julfa on 
the Russo- Persian frontier, are worked by the Indo-European Telegraph 
'Company, Limited, according to its concession of 1868. (3) About 4,149 

miles of single wire lines belong to the Persian Government, and are worked 
by a Persian staff. 

The first regular postal service, established by an Austrian official in 
Persian employ, was opened January, 1877. There are 218 post offices. 
In 1902 the post office w'as joined to the Customs Department worked by 
Belgian officials. In August, 1909, posts and telegraphs were placed in 
charge of a Minister of Posts and Telegraphs, who is a mem'Oerof the Cabinet, 
but as to the number of letters, post cards, parcels, &c., conveyed, and 
telegrHms transmitted, very few statistics are obtainable. During the year 
1912-13, about 284,000,000 letters, post cards and newspapers, of which 
4,000,000 were registered, were delivered in Persia, ahd there were 320,000 
parcel:^ delivered from Europe via Russia. 
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Money, Weights, and Measures. 


Peisia has a silver monotaiy standard. The monetary unit is the kran, 
a silver coin weighing only 24 nakhods ^71 grains) or somewhat less. 
The proportion of^ pure silver was before the new coinage (commenced 
1877) 92 to 95 per cent.; it was then fixed at 90, but occasionally coins 
with only 89 J have been turned out from the Mint. In 1874 a kran had 
the value of a franc, 25 being equal to \L 

The coins in circulation, with their values calculated at exchange IZ. = 
50 kran, are : — 


Copper. 

PM .... 0T2tZ. 

Shdht = 2Pai , . . 0-24d 

Four = (1 Ahhdssi) . 0 ‘OGtZ. 

Five Shdht3—\^ PU^\ Rran l‘20rf. 


Silver. 

Ten ShdhU — \ Kran 
One Kran = 20 Shdhts 
Two Kran 
Five Kran 


2'iOd. 
4-80iZ. 
9-60tf. 
25. O’OOgZ. 


Copx>er is out of circulation. Inconsequence of an excess of coinage by 
a foimer mint-master the copper money greatly dc})reciated in value since 
1896 and was circulating at less than its price of co])per, viz. 80 to 83 copper 
shahis (weighing about ^ lb.) to one silver kran (45rZ.). The Government 
then decided to introduce a nickel coinage instead ; great quantities of five 
and ton centime pieces, of same size and weight as those current in 
Belgium, and of the nominal value of and kran, were coined at 
Brussels and put into circulation in tj^e autumn of 1900. 

Gold coins are : J Toman, J Toman, \ Toman, 2, 5 and 10 Tomans, 
but they are not in circulation as current money, Vicause of tlieir ever- varying 
value in Kran (silver) and no coins of the higher values have been struck 
for some years, 'fhey are a commodity and are used for presents and 
hoarding. A Toman in silver is the equivalent of 10 kran (now worth 
35. ^d.), but a gold Toman has a value of 22 Kran (7.5. 4tZ.). 

Accounts are reckoned ii? din<te, an imaginary coin, the ten-thousandth 
part of a toman of ten krans. A krin therefore = 1,000 dinars ; one shahi = 
50 dindrs. 

The unit of weight is the miskal (71 grains), subdivided into 24 nakhods 
(2 ’96 grains) of 4 gandum (’74 grain) each. ,vSixte'n miskals make a sir, 
and 5 sir make an abbasi. Most articles are bought and sold by a weight 
called batman or man. The inans most frequently in use are ; — 


Man-i- Tabriz — % Abbdsts 

= 640 

Miskals = 6 '49 

lb. 

Man4-Noh Abbasi — 9 Abbdsts 

= 720 

„ = 7-30 

t 

Man-i-Kohnch (the old man) . 

= 1,000 

= 1014 

f 

Man-i-Shdh = 2 Tabriz Mans . 

= 1,280 

,, = 12-98 

) > 

Man-i-Rcy = 4 Tabriz Mans . 

= 2,560 

= 25-96 

9 1 

ManA-Bandar Ahbdsi . 

= 840 

„ = 8-52 

1 1 

Man-i-IIdsheiiit — 16 Mans of. 

720 

= 116-80 

> J 


Corn, straw, coal, &c., are sold by A7iarrdr= 100 Tabriz Mans =649 ’142 ,, 

The unit of measure is the zar or gaz ; of this standard several are in use. 
The most cominoA is the one of 40*95 inches ; another, used in Azerbaijan, 
equals 44 ‘09 inches. A farsakh theoretically = 6,000 zar of 40 ’95 inch es = 3 ’87 
miles. Some calculate the farsakh at 6,000 zar of 44 ’09 inches = 4 '17 miles. 
It is about 3J miles in South Persia and about 4 miles in the North. 

The measure of surface is jerib=l,000 to 1,066 square zar of 40 95 
inches = 1,294 to 1,379 square yards. ^ 
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Diplomatic Representatives. 

1. Of Peksia in Great Britain. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Flenipoteniiary. — Mirza Davood Khan, 
Miftah-es-Saltaneh, K.C^M.G. (axipointed Kovemler, 1920). 

Counsellor. — Princo Nadei* Mirza, Arasteh. 

First Secretai^j . — Fathollah Khan ISToury, ^lonazam-es-Saltaneh. 
iiiecond Secretaries . — Gholam Ali Khan Ardalani and Abdol Ho.ssein Khan 
Ansari. 

'Iliird Secretary . — Ebrahim Klian Gharagozloii. 

AttaM. — Mirza Abdol Hossein Khan Meftali. 

Honorary Attaches . — Gholam Hossein Khan Sadri, Farid-es-Saltaneh, 
and Prince Aiiowshirnvan Mirza Saloiir. 

Conml-General. — Sir Harry S. Foster. 

2. Of Great Britain in Persia. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Mmister Plenipotentiary . — Sir Percy L. Lorraine, 
Bart., C.M.G. Appointed October 1, 1921. 

Acting CowiseUor . — E. St. J. D. Moiison. 

Secretaries. — R. H. Hadow and M. H. Huxley. 

Military Attache . — Lt.-CoL M. Saunders, D. S.O. 

Acting Oriental Secretary . — G. T. Havard. 

There are Consular representatives at Teheran, Tabriz (C.), Resht, 
Bushire (C. G.), Bandar Abbas, Meshed (C.-G.), Isfahan (C.-G.), Sestan, 
Kerman, Mobammera, Shiraz, Kerinanshalif Hamadan, Yezd, Ahwaz, 
Sultanabad. ♦ 

Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning' Persia. 

1. Official Pcblications. ' 

Blue TJoofc#.— .Affairs of Persia, December 190G, to November 1908, 1909, 1910, 1911, 
1912, 1913, and 1014. 

Eafistern Persia; an Account of the Journeys of the^ Persian Boundary Commission, 
1870-72. 2yols. 1S70. 

Treaty Series, No. 10, 1903. This give.s the Commercial Convention of May 27, 1903. 
The old customs tariff is also given in the Board of Trade Journal (No. 325) for February 19, 
1903, and in United States Consular Reports (No. 273) for June, 1903. Treaty series No. 
34. Convention with Ru.ssia relating to Persia, Afghanistan, and Tibet 1907. 

Foreign Office Reports, fx'ln thiFtrade of Bushire, Lingah, Bunder Abbas, Mohammerah 
and other ports in tlie Persian Gulf. On KermanshabJ' On the trade of Resht, and of 
Meshed. Annual Snries. London. * 

Persia No. 1 (lf)19). Agreement between n.B.M. Government and the Persian Govern- 
ment, August 9, 1919. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Brt//onr(J. M.), Recent Happenings in Persia. London, 1922. 

« BrowneiE. G.), A Year amongst the Persians. London, 1893. — The Revolution in Persia. 
London, 1910. 

Cliirol (Sir Valentine), The Middle Eastern Question. London, 1904. 

Curson (Lord), Persia and the Persian Question. [Chap. 1, contains an account of 
European literature relating to Pcr.sia (900-1891), and there are bibliographical footnotes 
throughout the volumes.] 2 vols. London, 1892. 

Friwr (David), Persia and Turkey in Revolt, London, 1910. 

CJroth« (11.), Wanderungeti in Persien. Berlin, 1910.— Zur Natur und Wirtsohaft von 
Vordera^ien. I. Persien. Fi’ankfuit, 1911. 

Hale (P.), From Persian Uplan<ls. London, 1920. 

Hedin (Dr. Sven), Overland to India. 2 Vols. London, 1910. 

iyassa(A. L), Journey to the North Persian Kurdistan. (In Russian.) Petrograd, 1915. 
Jacksbn(A.y.Vf), Persia, Past and Present ; a Book of Travel and Research. London, 1906. 
Jung (K.), Die Wiitsobaftli Chen Verhaltnisse Persiens, Berlin, 1910. 

H. A.), Early Ad ventures in Persia, Ac. New ed. <2 vols. London, 1894. 
Liefen (Wilhelm), Persien. Berlin, 1920. 

Malenim (N.), Five Years in a Persian Town (Yezd). London, 1906, 
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Moore (A.), The Orient Express. London, 1914. 

Pumpelly (R.), Explorations in Tui’kestan, [with Eastern Persia and Sistan]. Washing;- 
ton, 1906. 

Shuster (W. M.), Tlie Strangling of Persia. London, ^1912. 

Strange (G. Lo), Tlie Lands of the Eastern Caliphate. Cambridge, 1905. 

(Ella C.), Persia audits People. London, 1910. 

Sykes (Sir Percy M.), Ten Thousand Miles in Persia. Loiwlon, 1902.— Tlie Glory of the 
tShia World. London, 1910.— A History of Perrsia, 2 vols. (New edition). London, 1921. 
Warzee (Dorothy de, Baroness d’Heriualle), Peeps into Persia. London, 1913. 

Yate (C. E.), Khurasan and Sistan. London, 1900. 


PERU. 

(Republica del Peru.) 

Constitution and Government. 

The Republic of Peru, formerly tlie most important of the Spanish 
Viceroyalties in South America, issued its declaration of independence 
July 28, 1821 ; but it was not till after a war, protracted till 1824, that the 
country gained its actual freedom from Spanish rule. The Republic is poli- 
tically divided into departments, and the departments into provinces. Accord- 
ing to the CoustituLion of January 18, 1920, the legislative power is vested 
in a Senate (85 members) and a House of Representatives (110 members), and 
renewed totally every live years. The number of senators and deputies can 
only be alterea by reform of Vie ConstitiX;ion. An organic law designs the 
de])artmental and provincial electoral diskicts, and the number of senators 
and deputies wliich corresponds to each of them. *Both senators and deputies 
are elected by a diijpct vote. Congress meets annually on July 28, and sits 
fui' 90 to 120 days. It may be summoned as often as necessary, but no extra- 
ordinary session may last more than 45 days. 

The executive power entrusted to a President, elected for 5 years 
and not re-eligible till after another 5 years. He receives 30,000 soles 
(3,000?.) a year and an amount for administration expenses, fixed by 
Congress each year. There are two Vice-Presidents, who take the place of 
the President only in case of his death or iucapaci^, and they are elected 
for 5 years. The Vice-Presid^ts receive no salary as such. The President 
and Vice-Presidents are electee i)y direct vote. 

President . — Senor Agusto B. Leguia, who assumed the Presidency by means 
of a coup d'itat on July 4, 1919. His position was afterwards confirmed 
and legalised by Congress, and the President took the oath on October 15, 
1919, for the term 1919-24. 

The President exercises his executive functions through a CabineC 
of five ministers, holding office at his jdeasure. The ministers are those 
of the Interior, War, Marine, Foreign Affairs, Justice, with Worship and 
Instruction, Finance and Public Works. Plach minister receives 16,800 
soles (1,680?.) a year. .None of the President's acts has any value without 
the signature of a minister. 

The departments are divided into provinces (113 in all), and these 
are subdivided inib districts (930 in all). Each department is adniinigybered 
by a Prefect, and each province by a Sub- Prefeet. There are three re- 
gional congresses in the country, one in the north, a second in the 4;entre, 
and the third in the south. Deputies to these legislatures are chosen by the 
provinces. Municipal councillors are elected by direct vote, and foreigners 
are eligible. 
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Area and Population. 

There has been no enumeration of the population in recent years. The 
census returns of 1862 showed a total population of 2,487,916 ; that 
of 1876 i)ut the number .at 2,660,881, of whom about 13 '8 percent, were 
white, 1’9 per cent, negroes, 57*6 per cent. Indian, 24*8 per cent, mestizos 
(Cholos and Zambos), and 1*9 per cent. Asiatic, chiefly Chinese. An 
estimate in 1921 gives the population in that year as 6,650,000. 

The ])opulation of the ca])ital, Lima, according to the official census 
of December 17, 1920, was 176,467 ; Callao 62,843, Arequipa 35,000 to 
40,000, Cuzco 10,000 to 15,000, Iquitos district 12,000, Ayacucho 14,346, 
Huaraz 7,646, Huacho 6,283. 

The Republic (including Tacna) is divided into 19 departments and 3 
provinces (Callao, Tumbes and Moquegua), the areas of which, according to 
estimates supplied by the Lima Geographical Society, are given below with 
the population, according to the census returns of 1876 (the latest official 
one) and an estimate for 1896. The estimate, however, is not to be 
accepted as satisfactory, grave doubts being entertained whether the popu- 
lation is increasing. The chief towns are showm in brackets : — 



Area : 

Population 

Pop. per 

Departments and Provinces 

English 


1896 

(estiiiiaicd) 

square mile, 

square miles 

1876 

(census) 

1896 

Departmenti : 

Amazonas (San Carlos) . * 4 • 

• 

• 13,943 

t 

34,284 

70,676 

5*0 

Aiicachs (liu.iraz) .... 

10,562 

284,8.30 

428,703 

25-9 

Apurimac (Abanoaj) 

8,187 

118,525 

,177,387 

20 ’4 

Arequipa (Arequipa) 

21,947 

157,046 

229,007 

10-4 

Ayacucho (,\vacucho) . 

18,185 

142,215 

302,469 

16-6 

Ca,jamarca (Ci\jamaroa) . 

• 12,588 

212,746 

442,412 

35-2 

Cuzfio (Cuzco) .... 

156,270 

24!l032 

438,646 

2*8 

Huancavelica (lluancaveJica) 

9,251 

10^069 

22.3,796 

24-2 

Huanuco (Huanuco) 

14,024 

78,991 

145,809 

10-3 

Ica (lea) 

8,718 

60,255 

00,962 

10-4 

Junin (Cerro de Pa.^co) . 

23,347 

209,759 

304,893 

16*9 

Lambayeque (Ch.clayo) 

4,614 

86,738 

124,091 

26-9 

Liberdad (Trujillo). . « . 4 

' 10,206 

147,3.36 

250,931 

24-5 

Lima 1 (Lima) .... 

13,810 

2^5,800 

298,106 

22-4 

Loreto (Liuitos) .... 

288,456 

# 5>1,905 

100,596 

0'4 

Madre do Dio-S 2 (Maldonado) 

24,747 


16,000 

0*6 

Piura(Piura) 

16,825 

135,6.15 

213,909 

12*7 

Puno (Puno) . . . # . ' 

41,198 

2.59,440 

537,345 

130 

Tacna (Tacna) .... 

12,u0O 

36,009 

50,449 

40 

^ ^ Total Departments . 

714,918 

2,507,604 

4,535,187 

6’6 

Proviytcfs: 





Callao (Callao) .... 

14 

34,492 

48,118 

8437 0 

Moqneqna (Moquegua) . . . 

1 5,549 

28,785 

I 42,694 

7*7 

Tumbes (Tumbe.s) . . . . 

1,980 


8,602 

4-3 

Total Province.s 

7,543 

63,277 

99,414 

13 1 

Grand Total 

• 

722,461 

2,660,881 

' 4,63^,601 

6-6 


1 Provinco of Lima, pop. (1920) 228,740. 2 Created in 1912. 

Province of Callao, pop. (1920) 52,813. 


There are, besides, many uncivilised Indians, but their numbers are 
absolutely unknown. The Perq,vian Government encourages immigration 
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of properly qualified persons, but would-be settlers entirely destitute of 
capital are mentioned as undesirable. 

As a result of the war with Chile, the latter country has annexed the 
province of Tarapaca. The Chileans have also, under the Treaty of Ancon 
of March 8, 1884, occupied the provinces of Tacnf> and Arica since 1883. 
A popular vote should in 1894 have decided to which country they are to 
belong, but owing to the failure of negotiations for arriving at a modus 
operandi^ the decision was deferred. In December, 1921, the Chilian 
Government invited the Government of Peru to concur in the holding of the 
plebiscite. The Government of Peru, however, suggested a settlement by 
arbitration, and in January, 1922, the Government of the United States 
invited Peruvian and Chilian delegates to Washington to discuss the Tacna- 
Arica controversy. In March, 1922, both parties agreed to this proposal. 

As to the boundary dispute with Bolivia an arrangement has been come 
to by direct negotiations between Bolivia and Peru. The frontier line 
between them was fixed from the mouth of the Heath to that of the 
Yaverija (1912), and finally demarcated by a joint commission. Those with 
Colombia and Ecuador were referred to the King of Spain. The question 
at issue con6erned the possession of over 100,000 square miles of land 
rich in rubber, timber, and probably gold lying about the head waters 
of the Amazon. The King, on the evident unwillingness of Ecuador to 
decide the dispute by arbitration, renounced his functions as arbitrator 
in November, 1910. The United States then intervened, and hostilities 
were for the moment averted by the agreement of the disputants to 
accept the mediation of the# United States, Argentina, and Brazil. A 
definite arrangement has been made with Bimzil as to boundary, favourable, 
on the whole, to Peiu. * 

The region nor^ of the Marafion from the Pongo de Manseriche is 
claimed by Ecuador and Colombia and Peru. This region formed in the 
Spanish Colonial days the Comandancia dfe Maynas, and was allocated to 
the Virreynato of Santa F<5, yien to the Audiencia of Quito, and for religmus 
and ecclesiastical purposes subject to the Archbishop of Lima. 1 1 has been 
occupied by Peru since 1840. 


^ Religion. 

• • 

By the terms of the new Constitution (January 18, 1920) there exists 
absolute political and religious liberty. The Roman Catholic religion is the 
religion of the State. There is a Roman Catholic archbishopric (Lima, 
dating from 1546), 13 bishoprics, 2 Apostolic Vicarages, and 2 Apostolic 
Prefectures. The ecclesiastical division of the country is (1920) into 
vicarages, 60 rectories, 616 parishes and 681 sub-parishes. The churches 
and convents are the property of the State. In 1920, 19,686/. were voted 
for public worship, and 6b0/. for missions. In 1897 an Act was passed 
enabling nou-Catholics to contract civil marriages. In 1903 an Act was 
passed giving still greater facilities for the marriage of non-Catholics. 


Instruction and Justice. 

By the law of February 6, 1921, elementary education is compuls(f?y for 
both sexes between the ages of 7 and 14, and is free. In 1920, there were 
in Peru 3,338 primary schools with 6,059 teachers and 194,701 pupils. There 
were also in 1920, 29 Government high Bchqpls, with 6,669 pupils aiid 372 
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teachers. Secondary schools are either general or vocational. Higher 
education is provided at the central university in Lima, called ‘ Universidad 
de San Mai cos,' founded by Charles V. in 1561 ; it had in 1920, 1,308 
students in live faculties. There are also universities at Arequipa (founded 
in 1827), Cuzco (166 stydeiits in 1921), and Trujillo; while the Education 
Jjawof February 6, 1921, created the University of Technical Schools, which 
comprises advanced schools of engineering, agriculture, commerce, industrial 
arts, and a school of pedagogy. 

Justice is administered in the Supreme Court at Lima composed of 11 
judges and 3 fiscals, and in Superior and Minor Courts at Lima and 11 other 
judicial districts. The judges of the Supreme Court are chosen by Congress 
from lists of names ])reseuted by the Government ; those of the Superior 
Courts and of the Minor Courts are chosen by the Government from lists of 
names presented by the Supreme and Superior Courts, respectively. 


Finance. 


For the collection of the dues on alcohol, opium, tobacco, stamped paper 
for official uses, legacy and property transfer dues, etc., a new syndicate 
was formed under Government approval called the Compahia Ilecaudadora 
de Impuestos (the Tax Collecting Company), which began operations on the 
1st April, 1913, making a loan to the Government, as a condition of its 
contract, of 1,215,000/., wliich sum is to earn ) per cent, interest per annum. 
The Company re taiuvS 115,000/. fur administration expenses as also 1 percent, 
of the profits. 

Salt is a Government monopoly created originally (T396) for the purpose 
of raising a fund for the ransom of the Provinces of Tacna and Arica. 
Latterly, however, the Compafiia'Recaudadora de Impuestos has undertaken, 
as ohe of the stipulations of its contract, to ful^jiish the Government at any 
given moment with the necessary sum to make the service of amortization 
and interest of a loan it may contract for the ransom of tlie Provinces men- 
tioned. This monopoly produced a net revenue of 313,706/. in 1920. 

The revenue and ^expenditure for 5 years (ended May 31) were as 
follows (10 soles = 1/,) ; — ' 



1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

Revenue .... 
Expenditure . 

£ 

4,892,461 

4,09S,S43 

£ 

6,154,171 
6,799,981 j 

£ 

8,087,207 

7,481,303 

£ 

6,479,690 

6,666,718 

£ 

6,164,750 

6,033,740 


The foreign debt of Peru was made up of two loans, contracted in England 
in 1870 and 1872, amounting to 32,688,320/. In 1876 Peru was forced to 
suspend payments on its external debt, and in 1889 the debt, including 
arrears of interest, amounted to 55,209,133/. In January, 1890, by the 
signing of the Grace-Donoughmore contract, the Committee of Peruvian 
Bondholders assumed all responsibility for the foreign <Jebt of Peru, and 
in return the Peruvian Government granted that organisation certain 
concessions (rights over guano deposits, mines, and lands) and the control 
of all State railways, for a period of 66 years. The Peruvian Corporation 
was then created by the Committee of Peruvian Bondholders to administer 
these concessions. In 1907 a ne^ contract was effected between the Peruvian 
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Corporation and tho Peruvian Government by which certain disputes were 
adjusted and under which tho railway lease was extended for an additional 
17 years, during which time the Government was to receive 50 per cent of 
the net profits resulting from tho operation of the railways after the service 
of the corporation’s railway bonds had been met. The Government extended 
the contract with tho Peruvian Corporation for 10 years from September 11, 

The total debt of Peru (June 30, 1921) amounted to 7,837,774?., of 
which the internal debt amounted to 4,641,290?., the foreign debt to 934,840?., 
and tlie floating debt to 2,261,644?. 

In 1919 a law was passed authorising tho President to issue at par bonds' 
of the International Consolidated Debt of a nominal value of 2,000,000 
Peruvian pounds redeemable in 31 years by semi-yearly drawing, bearing 
interest at tho rate of 7 per cent, per annum. 


Defence. 

Army. 

Military service is com])ulsory and universal, though only a limited 
number of the annual quota of conscript% is called up for active duty with 
the colours, the remainder bmng formed igto local battalions, who receive 
instruction one day in the week (Sundays). The 4erm of service is 2 years 
in the active army, 5 years in the first reserve, 5 in the second reserve, and 
20 years in the National Guard. 

The country is divided into 5 military districts, each furnishing a 
complete division, with the exception of the 5th “Amazonian District” 
which consists of only lodhl garrisons quartered at various points of 
strategical and commercial importance. The division is made up of 2 
regiments of infantry of 2 battalions each, with 1 machine gun company ; 
in addition there is 1 light infantry company per division, which can be 
turned into a mounted infantry company in cise of •necessity ; 1 engineer 
company (railway and labour^ 1 topographical section, 1 medical section, 

1 comniisariat section, 1 or 2 re^ments of cavalry (2 squadrons), 1 regiment 
of mountain artillery. 

The army at present is organized as follows : of infantry there are 13 
regiments, including 1 labour regiment; of cavalry, 7 regiments, including 
the Presi<lcntial bodyguard; and of artillery, 4 regiments of mountaiji^ 
artillery, 1 regiment of coast defence artillery, and 1 group (2 batteries) of 
field artillery. In addition the military school furnishes 1 battalion of 
infantry, 1 regiment (2 squadrons) of cavalry, 1 group of mountain artillery. 

The peace establishment of the army is 8,000. Police and gendarmerie 
amount also to about 8,000 including civil guards and mounted police. 

The General Staff is quartered at Lima, and is composed of 3 sections, a 
geographical department, commissariat, medical and engineer services. 

The infantry is a*rined with the 1912 Peruvian model of the Mauser-*ifle, 
cavalry with carbine of the same type and model, artillery with the 
Schneider-Canct gun. * 

Aviation is controlled by a Director-General of Aviation, responsible for 
military, naval and' civilian aviation. There are three training centres, 

1 military, 1 naval, and a military controlled civilian school. • 

4 K 
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Navy. 

The Peruvian Navy consists of the following units: — 2 (old) light 
cruisers, Almiranie Grau and the Coronet Bologntsi^ 3,200 tons, 24 knots 
speed, each with 2 '6 inch and smaller guns, which were launched at Barrow 
in 1906 ; 1 converted auxiliary cruiser, La Lima, 1 destroyer and 2 sub- 
marines. In addition there is a river llotilla on tlie Amazon consisting of 
six vessels. 

Milimry instruction in Peru is in charge of a French military mission, 
and that of the navy under an American naval mission. Aviation 
instructors are all ex-R.A.F. othcers. 


Agricttlture and Industry. 

The country may be divided into three zones : the coast strip, wdth an 
average width of 30 miles ; the Sierra, or Uplands, lying between the coast 
range <>f mountains and the Andes pro])er ; and the foiest or wooded region, 
called the Alontaha. The chief agricultural productions of Peru are sugar, 
cotton, coffee, wool, hides, and skins. The cotton area in 1919 was 
222,160 acres ; cotton production in 1921 was 36,000 tons. The chief coflee- 
growing districts are those of Chanchamayo, Perene and Paucartambo in 
Central Peru, where the Peruvian Corporation has done much useful colonis- 
ing w'ork. Colfce is also grown in the Huaiiuco district. The concession to 
the Corporation comprises about 2,750,000 acrc^, but the labour and transport 
difficulties in the tropical /oicst Region are serious ; much less than half the 
area conceded for colonisation is as yet occu])icd. The sugar industry, the 
most important in the country, is carried on chiefly in tlf^ coast region. The 
area devoted to cane cultivation was given in 1921 as 100,000 acres approxi- 
mately, and the number of lab(»firers in the industry as 23,456. In 1918, 
287^480 tons were produced; in 1921, 300,00^^ tons. Cocoa cultivation is 
extending?, about 200,000 cocoa trees ha^^ing been recently planted in the Perene 
region. Wheat in 1919 was grown on 373, 546 acres, which produced 71,647 tons. 
Rice is extensively grown ; in 1919 tliearea was 72,555 acres ; the production 
in 1919 was 63,790 toi^s ; in jl 921, approximately 31,000 tons. The quality is 
excellent, but the quantity is insufficient to local wants. There are about 
20 rice mills in the country Tobacco, wduesand spirits, olives, ramie, rubber, 
and maize are also produced. In 1909 the Government created a tobacco 
monopoly for the manufacture, importation and sale of tobacco. This in- 
dustry is conducted by an organisation known as the Compahia Recaudadora 
de Imputstos, Estanco del Tabaco, at Lima. Silk culture is being tried in the 
region The most important coca growing district is in the province of 
Otuzco in the department of La Libertad, where there are several coca estates. 
Cocaine is manufacTured in Lima, Otuzco, and several other towns. Besides, 
there are in the country dyes, cinchona, and other medicinal plants. There is 
a large export of alpaca, sheep, and llama wool. Thousands of square miles 
of healthy and fertile land on the eastern slopes of the Andes are available 
for coloni.^ation. 

Tke guano deposits on Huanillos, Puiita Lobos, and "Pahellon de Pica, 
which had been delivered over to the Peruvian Corporation, reverted to the 
Chilean Government on February 2, 1901 ; they contained 40 or 60 
thousand tons of guano ; but those on the island of Lobos de Afuera, and at 
some places on the coast, still remain in possession of the Corporation. In 
1919 a new company was set up by the Government for the administration 
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of guano. In the 1920-21 season 69,686 Spanish ton loads of guano were 
extracted. 

The following table shows the mineral production for two years : — 




1920 

1921 



Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 




£ 


£ 

Copper 

Metric tons 

.32,982 

2,368,243 

33,284 

2,175,407 

Petrolcun .... 

1 } 

Kilos. 

.373, 2b0 

2,494,5701 

488,669 

3,618,9561 

Silver 

286,043 

1,853,221 

306,498 

1,609,408 

Gold 


1,952 

265,972 

2,407 

411,438 

Coul 

Metric tons 

378,237 

276,988 

357,315 

— 

Vanadium ore (45 per cent ) 


9,700 

897,840 

1,776 

— 

Tungsten ore (05 p#’r>ent,) 

>1 

69 

6,316 

— 

— 

Lead 


602 

10,959 

— 

— ■ 

j^alt 


27,172 

21.655 

— 

— 

Borates 


261 

4,698 

_ — 


Antimony ore .... 


13 

109 

— 

— 

Molybdenum ore (82 per 




— 

— 

cent.) .... 


2,415 

550 

- 


liisnuith 

Kilo.s. 

7,820 

6,882 

— 

— 

Zinc 


22 

94 


— 

Total (including all others) 

- 

8,208,827 

- 



1 The value after the pctrolcuj^i has betn renned. 


Commerce. 


The value of the trade of Peru in five years (including the Department 
of Loreto) has been as follows (10 soles = IZ.) : — 


1 

1917 

^ 1918 1 

♦ 1 

! liflo ^ 

1 

[ 1920 

1921 

f)n ports 

Exports 

£ 

' 13,502,851 

! 18,643,414 

£ 

9,705,113 

19,972,695 

1 £ 
12.203,840 
20,899,422 I 

£ 

18,868,223 

35,304,156 

£ 

16,521,706 

15,700,016 


The values of the principal imports and exports for 2 years are sho^if 
by the following table : — 


Imports 

1919 

1920 

Exports 

1919 

1920 

Cottons 

rrovisions, etc. 
Machinery . 
Metals 

Woollens . 

1 

£ 

•899,748 
1,781,486 1 
2,247,771 I 
1,511 788 1 
841,330 1 
• 

£ 

1,497,187 

4,148,877 

1,952,388 

2,236,285 

919,766 

Sugar . 

Cotton 

Copper 

Petroleum . 

Wool 

£ 

8,310,770 

6,656,846 

4,812,929 

2,320,810 

1,631,644 

£ 

16,5^889 

11,1^061 

3,6^,280 

1,480,963 

855,146 


4 K 2* 
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The distribution of the trade was mainly as follows (10 soles = 1^.) : — 



1 Imports 

Exports 

From or to 


- -- - 




1919 

1920 

1919 

1920 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

U.S. .America .... 

7,549,655 

10,168,937 

12,499,234 

16,265,092 

United Kingdom 

1.645,946 

2,694,195 

8,441,341 

12,681,632 

Germany 

; 111 

312,986 

50,584 

15,281 

Belgium 

1 — 1 

80,970 

! 1,763 

58,628 

Italy 

111,616 i 

411,235 

' 52,504 

52,257 

France 

153,017 j 

546,861 1 

384,499 1 

840,035 

Chile ...... 

682,630 1 

1 1 ,039,876 

3,231,635 

3,214,415 


Custom receipts in tlic year ending June 80, 1921, amounted to 
3,594,927/. ; in 1921-22 to 1,527,939/. 

Under the treaty of 1850 there is reciprocal freedom of commerce and 
navigation between the United Kingdom and Peru. 

Total trade between Peru and United Kingdom in thousands of pounds 
for 5 years (Board of Trade returns) : — 


- j 

1918 

1919 

1920 ^ 

1921 

1922 

Ifnports from Peru to United Kingdom 
Exports to Peru from United Kingdom 

t 

£ 

8,047 
' 1,530 

£ ' 
8,897 

11:00 

' £ 

! 14,619 1 
4,733 , 

£ 

6,441 

2,149 

£ 

7,410 

1,749 


Shipping and Navigation. * 

At Callao there entered, in '^he foreign trade, in 1921, 575 steamers of 
1,654,388 tons, and cleared 572 of 1,523,090 Of the total entering, 

179 steamers were British, lOG Chilean, 162 Peruvian, 25 Japanese, and 112 
United States. Since 1886, foreign sailing vessels may not engage in Peruvian 
coasting trade ; but foreign steamers, with special authorisation, may. 

The merchant nawy of pern in 1920 consisted of 15 steamers (over 100 
tons) with 14,248 tons ; 37 sailing vessels (over 100 tons) with 23,368 tons ; 
and 108 barques with 2,915 tons. 


Internal Communications. 

^ ^ At tlie end of 1919 there were in the country 347 miles of road suitable 
for motor traffic, 90 miles under construction, and 141 miles planned, making 
a total of 578 miles. 

In 1920 the total working length of the Peruvian railways was 1,984 miles, 
1,886 miles being State railways under the control of the Peruvian Cor- 
poration. These include (1) the reruvian Central (Oroya) Railway, from Callao 
and Lima to Huancayo, 249 miles ; (2) the Southern Railway of Peru, from 
Mollendo to Puuo, 826 miles ; from Juliaca, 30 miles froni Puno, the Cuzco 
secticn strikes off northward for 210 miles ; (3) the Paita to Piura Rail- 
miles ; (4) the Pacasmayo to Guadalupe Railway, 63 miles ; (5) the 
Pisco to Ica Railway, 46 miles. All the lines are standard gauge railways 
(4 ft. 8J in.), with the exception of the Trujillo Rfiilway (76 miles long) 
between Salaverry and Ascope, and the Chimbote Railway (36 miles) be- 
tween Chimbote and Tablones,, which arc 3 ft. gauge, and the Guaqni to La 
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Paz Railway, which is a metre gauj?e line. A small Government line con- 
necting up Lima with the Port of Chilca, a short distance south of Callao, 
is being constructed. 

By an agreement (March, 1921) between the Peruvian Government 
and the Marconi Company, the latter undertakes tjie administration of the 
posts, telegraphs, and wireless services for a period of 25 years from 
May 1, 1921. There were 326 telegraph offices in 1920. The length of 
State telegraph lines on December 31, 1920, was 8,817 miles. Number 
of telegrams (1919) 956,223 despatched and 1,061,326 received. Three 
submarine telegraph cables connect Peru and Chile, and one connects Peru 
and the Rc])ublics to the north. Wireless communication between Iquitos 
and Masisea, and between Iquitos and Puerto Bermudez w’as inaugurated 
July 8, 1908. In 1919 Peru had 19 wireless stations. 

In 1920 there were 723 post offices ; letters and packets handled, 
26,320,053 in the home service and 7,067,863 in the international service. 


Money and Credit. 

A decree was issued by the President of the Republic on January 10, 
1898, to give effect to the law of December 29, 1897, establishing a gold 
currency. By Act of December 14, 1901, gold became the only standard. 
The national gold coin, the libray is of the same standard and weight as 
the pound sterling, which is also legal tender; 10 soles = H. sterling. 
Gold coins are the pound, the half po^iml, and the fifth of the pound. 
Silver is legal tender up to ?00 soles. Silver coins are the sol, half-sol, 
and 20, 10, and 5 cents. Copper coins are*2 and»l cent. ; and nickel coins 
20, 10, and 5 cents. Peru has no paper currency issued by the Government, 
but since the outbfeak of the European War (1914) an issue in notes has 
been made by a number of banks with the sanction of Congress, the total on 
December 31, 1920, being 7,763,162/., of which 5,936,389/. are in circulation. 

These notes (10^., 1/, 5ff and lu/.) are guaranteed by the several banks 
with 20 per cent, bullion and 80 per cent, in approved bonds, shares and 
other .secuiities deposited by them in their vaults and subject to Government 
supervision ; they are by law declared legal substitute for the gold £. 
The actual amount of gold coin held in deposit 0*1 December 31, 1920 
was 4,282,894/. • 

The scarcity of silver coins* ffiado it necessary to issue paper notes of the 
value of 50 cents. These are being replaced by nickel, wliicli issue amounted 
on December 31, 1920, to 221,242/. Notes of 50 cents remaining in 
circulation on the same date, 291,114/. 

On December 31, 1920, the currency of the Republic was as follows : 
Gold on hand in the banks, 403,792 Peruvian pounds ; silver on hamJ,* 
1,194,833 soles; gold certificates and banknotes, 7,541,920 pounds; and 
nickel, 2,212,427 soles. 

On October 10, 1921, a Bill was introduced into the Seriate for the 
establishment of a Government bank, to be known as the Banco de Reserva 
del Peru. The Bill became law in January, 1922. 

In Peru the commercial banks are : the Bank of Peru and London 
(capital, 500, 000/. 7, the Italian Bank, the International Bank of Peru^the 
American Mercantile Bank (founded in 1916), and the Banco Popular, the 
Caja de Depositoa y Consignaciones, the Banco Alemdn TransatlAitico, 
and the Caja de Ahorros de la Beneficencia de Lima, a savings bank with 
deposits amounting to •over 200,000/. The Anglo-South American Bank and 
tlie National City Bank of New York opened branches in Peru in ii 919 . 
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0^ June 30, 1921, the paid-up capital of all the banks amounted to 
1,960,000/., the reserves to 756,429/., and the deposits to 13,914,226/. 


Money, Weights, and Measures. 


The gold coin is the Libra — i\i^ English sovereign. The coinage of gold 
5*8o1 pieces (equivalent to half-sovereigns) has been authorised. Silver coins 
are the Sol (10 soles = 1 libra), J sol, ^ sol, sol, ^ sol. Bronze coins are 
1 and 2 centavo pieces (100 centavos — 1 sol). Nickel coins .are also in 
circulation. 


The Ounce . . . . - 

,, Libra . . . . = 

,, Quintal . . . . - 

„ I •'^25 pounds = 

” b 01 Wine or spirits 

, , Gallon ... . 

, , Vara .... 

,, Square Vara . 

The metric .system of weights and 
In 1869, and is coming into general u.se, 
came into force in Lima and Callao on S 


1’014 ounce avoirdupois. 

1-014 lb. 

101 -44 lb. 

25-36 ,, 

6 ‘70 imperial gallon.s. 

0-74 ,, gallon. 

0‘927 yard. 

0-835 square yard. 

measures was established by law 
except for the customs tariff. It 
iptember 1, 1916. 


Oipi'omafic Representatives. 

1. Of Peru in Great Buitain.i 

Charge (V A fairs. — Dr. Ricarcjo Rivera Schreiber. 

Attaches . — Pablo E. Caballero, J. F. Mareategui, and Miguel Lembeke. 
Consul-General (London). — Oscar Salomon. ^ 

There are Consular representatives at Belfast, Cardiff, Dublin, Dundee, 
Gla.sgow, Liverpool, Queenstown, Southampton, and other places. 

2*. Of trREAT Britain i,n Peru. 

Envoy and Minister. — Arthur Grant Duff, (1920.) 

Consul at Callao. — H. A. Richards. 

There is a Vice-Consul at Callao, a Consul at Iquitos ; Vice-Consuls at 
Lima, Arequipa, Molleiido, Salaverry and Paita districts. 


Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Pern. 

1. Official Publications. 

Statistical Abstract of Peru, 1920. 

Oltlcial Pul)Ucatioii relating to Putumayo, Ac * Coleccion de Leyes, Decrecos, 

Resolucloiiea y ctros Documeritos oflciales leferente al Departamento de Loreto.' Carlos 
LarlSvwure y Correa. XVII 1. vols. 

The publications of the various Government Departments. 

Reftorts on the Trade of Peru in Foreign Office Reports, Annual Series. London. 
Peru-Bolivia Boundary Commission, 1911-1913. Reports of the British Officers of the 
Peruvian Commission, Diplomatic Memoranda, and Maps * of the Boundary Zone. 
Edited for the Goverument of Peru hy the Royal Geographical Society of London. 
London, 1916. 
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2. Non-Official Publications. 

“El Commercio Almanac.” Annual. Lima. 

Boletin de la >ociedad Geognitlca de Lima. Half-yearly. Lima. — Boletin del Cuerpo 
de Ingenierosde Minas del Peru. Lima 

Bandelier (A. F.), The Islands of Titicaca and Koati. Noy York, 1910. 

Bosicorth (T. O.). Geology of the Tertiary and Quaternary Periods in the North-West 
Part of Peru. London, 1922. 

Bowman (I.), The Andes of Southern Pern. New York, 1916. 

Citnfrot (G. B.), and Garcia (R. E.), El Peru en Europa. Lima, 1900. — Geografia 
Comercial de la America del Sud. 3 vol.s. Lima. — Gaia del Callao, Lima y .sus Alrodedores, 
Lima, 1S9S. — Monografia del Departamento de la Libertad. Lima, 1900. — Monografia 
geognlflca, cstadistica del Dejmrtamento de Lima. [The .same authors, together or 
separately, have published several other works on the commerce, products, .’iud industries 
of Peru, notably CtjfJKrro* (0. B.), Sinopsia Estadi.stica del Peru. Lima, 1912.] 

Enocic (R. C.), Ttie Andes and the Amazon ; Life and Travel in Pem. London, 1907,— 
Pern. London, 1008. 

Qarcin Calderon (h\), Lc P^rou Contemporain. Piiri.s, 1907. 

Greulich (O), Pern. Zurich, 1915. 

Ouinm (Geraldine), Peru : Its Story, People, and Religion. London, 1909. 

Haenke (T.), Descripcion del Peru. Lima, 1901. 

LavalUiJ. A ), De Agroiioinia N.acional. Lima, 1918.— Los caracteres ngrologicos de 
las tierras cultivadas cn la costa dol Pern, Idm.n, 1918. 

Markham (G. R.), Travels in Peru and India. London, 1862. — Giizco and Lima. London, 
1858.— Peru. London, 1881. — The War between Peru and Chili, 1879-81. Loudon, 1883. — 
The Incas of Peru. liOndon, 1910. 

iVfartin (P.), Peru of the Twentieth Century. London. 1911. 

Maurtua (V. M.), The Question of the Paeilic [on boundary disputes]. Philadeli>hia, 1901. 

Me/idthurw (M. de), Diccionario Historic<»-Blograficodel Peru. 8 vola. Callao, 1874-1890. 

Meyendorjf (Conrad de), L’Eitt]>ire du Boleil : P^rou et Bolivie. Paris, 1909. 

Par/icr (\\\ Belmont). Peruvians of To-day. Lima, 1919. 

JPaa Soldflin (Mariano Felipe), lliistoria del PcA'i Independente. 3 vols. 1868 et 
Diccionario Geogrilflco Estadistico del Peru. 1^77^ 

Plane (A.), A traver.s PAm^rique Equatoriale. Tari.s, }f)03. 

Prado (J.), Estado Social del Pdru durante la dominaciori espailola. Liirn, 1394. 

Prescott . H.), IlHstoi^ of the Conquest of Peru. London. Many editions. 

Preusse-Sperber (O.), Peru. Eino Skizze seines wirLschuftliclien \uid staatlichen 
Lebens Frankfurt, 191. 'h ^ 

Rent-Moirno t,G.), Ultimos Dias Colonlales en el Alto Peru, 1807-1808. Santiago de 
Chile, 1896-98. • • 

Riva-Agiiero (Jo.se), La Ilistoria en e Peru. Lima, 1910. 

(F.), Travelling Impressions in and Notes on Peru. 2nd ed. London, 1905. 

Sguier(E. G.), Peru : Incidents of Travels and Exploration in the Laud of the lucaa. 
London, 1877. 

Tgchudi (Joh. Jakob von), Reisen durch Siidamerika. 5 vols. Leipzig, 186G-68. 

Urteago (H.), Colleccioii de liistori adores cl.4sicos deFPeru • Yol. 1. Lima, 1918. 

Prrt'an (E. C.), Peru. London, ^914, 

WeUse (Carlos), Las civilizaciones primitivas del Peru. Lima, 1913. 

(Charles). Perou et Bolivie. Paris, 1880. 

Wright (Marie Robinson), The Old and New Peru. Philadelphia and London, 909. 
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POLAND. 

(Rzeozpospolita Polska.) 

Poland was an indopondent State until the end of the eighteenth century. 
The Poles are Slavonic in race and Roman Catholic in religion. 

During tlie seventeenth century the position of Poland rapidly declined, 
and eventually, by the three partitions of 1772, 1793, and 1795, the Polish 
OomnionweaUh, as it was then called, was divided between Prussia, Russia 
and Austria. 

In 1807, Napoleon formed a part of the Old Commonwealth into a semi- 
independent State under the title of the Duchy of Warsaw and endowed it 
with a very liberal constitution, but in 1815, at the Congress of Vienna, this 
was undone, and Poland was re -partitioned between Prussia, Austria and 
Russia, except the small district of Cracow, which was constituted an indepen- 
dent republic and remained such until 1835, when it was annexed by Austria, 
despite a guarantee of neutrality by Prussia, Austria and Russia. 

At the outbreak of the Great War in 1914, only one portion of Poland 
enjoyed autonomous government, viz., that annexed by Austria. Aiistrian- 
Poland was governed by the Galician Diet at Lwow (Lemberg), under the 
control of the Central Government in Vienna. 

During the war Russian- Poland was invaded by the Germans and 
Austrians, and by the end of 1915 the whole country was occupied by the 
Austro-Gennan forces. 

On November 5, 1916, the G^^rman and Austrian Emperors, in a joint 
manifesto, proclaimed the independence of Poland, but neither the boundaries 
nor the constitution of ^he State were defined. Shortly afterwards a 
Provisional Council of State, consisting of 25 members,* all Poles, w^as 
summoned in order to draft the constitution of the new State, but this body 
did not exist for long In SepteAibor, 1917, anew Supreme Authority, the 
Regency Council, consisting of three members, appointed, and under their 
auspices a Ministry was formed and a new Council of State summoned. It 
was composed partly of electe<l and partly of appointed members, 110 in all. 
In October, 1918, this Council of State was dissolved by the Regency Council 
and the convocation })rocIaimed a Constituent Assembly to determine the 
constitution of the Polish St4te and take over J^he supreme authority. 

On November 9, 1918, the ludepondenca of Poland was solemnly pro- 
claimed. On November 14, General Pilsudski, freed from the Magdeburg 
prison, returned to Poland, assumed Supreme Power and convoked the 
Constituent Assembly {Sejm Ustawodawezy), which contirined him in his 
office. On June 28, 1919, the Treaty of Versailles recognised the Indepen- 
♦d^nce of Poland. 

President. — Stanislaw Wojciecltoivski^ born on March 15, 1869, in Kalisz, 
known as leader of the Polish co-operative movement, elected second President 
of the Polish Republic) on December 20, 1922. 


Constitution and Government. 

The Constitution of the Polish Republic adopted by 'the Sejm (Parlia- 
ment) on March 17, 1921, contains the following fundamental principles : The 
franchise will be universal for both sexes, the voting age being 21. 
Soldiers and Government officials are excluded from voting. There are two 
chambers, a Diet and a Senate, both elected by general Suffrage on the system 
of prcjportional representation. The President (Prezydent Mzeczpospolitej) 
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convenes, opens, prorogues and closes the Sejm. It is the President’s 
duty to convene the Sejm for an ordinary session each year before the 
month of November. The President is the Supreme Commander of the 
army, except in time of war. He is elected for a term of seven years by 
the Diet and Senate united in a National Assembly. He can make treaties 
with foreign Powers. In the case of the Presidenr s death, his duties are 
to be assumed by the Speaker of the House. Any Polish citizen of 41 years 
of age may be elected President. The President is not responsible either 
politically or personally, and therefore all his acts must be countersigned by 
a Minister. Freedom of conscience is granted to all citizens ; and all 
citizens are equal before the law. Every citizen also has the right of 
preserving his nationality and developing his mother tongue. 

The decree of July 28, 1922, divides Poland into 64 electoral districts, 
returning altogether 444 deputies for the Sejm, and 111 for the Senate. At 
the elections held on November 5 and 12, 1922, the following parties were 
returned: — Lower House : National Christian Union, 163 ; Centre Party, 6 ; 
Moderate Peasant Party, 6 ; Radical Peasant Party, 49 ; Polish Socialist 
Party, 41 ; National Labour Party, 18 ; Independent Peasant Groups, 7 ; 
Rutheiiian Peasant T’arty, 5 ; Bloc of National Minorities, 83 ; Com- 
munists, 2. 

Senate : National Chiistian Union, 52 ; Moderate Peasant Party, 14 ; 
Radical Peasant Party, 9 ; Polish Socialist Party, 7 ; National Labour Party, 

2 ; Bloc of National Minorities, 21 ; Independent, 6. 

The Executive (appointed December 16, 1922, called the Council of 
Ministers (Rada Ministrdio) consists of thf following departments : — 

Prime Minister and Minister of the Interi<^. — General Wladyslaw Rikorsici. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs, — Aleksauder Skr‘:ynski, 

Minister of ComiHerce and Industry. — Stefan Ossowski, 

Minister of Finance. — Wladyslaw (Irabski. 

Minister of — Ludwik Vjn^^onf^-Marynoirski. 

Minister of Agriculture. -•iozQi Raezynski. 

Minister of Labour. — Ludwik Darowski. 

Minister of Justice. — AVaclaw Makowski. 

Minister of Education — Jozef MikahnvskLPomorski. 

Minister of War. — General Kaziinicrz Sosnkowski.^ 

hotjiL Government, 

Local government, municipal as well as rural, has not yet (March, 1923) 
been unified. The Polish Constitution provides for the granting of a wide 
measure of autonomy to County Councils. The county of Silesia and the 
counties cf Lwow, Stanislawow and Tarnopol, all with a mixed populatioji^ 
have already received their autonomous status. A uniform system for all the 
remaining counties of Poland is in course of elaboration. 


Area and Population. 

The territory of Poland comprises Congress Poland (i.e. Poland as de- 
limited and handed over to Russia by the Congress of Vienna, 1816), G^’cia, 
the former Prussian Poland, Upper Silesia, and a portion of the Wilno (Vilna) 
territory. The Republic is divided into 16 counties (wojew6dztwo^ sub- 
divided into 276 districts (powiaty), and self-governing cities (wolne miasta). 
It comprises an area ot 380,268 sq. kilometres (or 146,821 sq. miles), and a 
total population of 27,092,025. 
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The first census was taken in Poland on September 30, 1921, and the 
followin" table shows the area and population of the counties : — 


Comity 1 

Ari'.i in sq^ 
miles 

ropnlation 

(Cftnsns 

um) 

j 

! County 

Area in sq. 
miles 

Population 

(Census 

1021) 

City of Warsaw 

47 

031,176 

1 Poinorze . . | 

6,3-.'7 

039,405 

Will saw . 

o,ono 

?, 11:1,106 

, Cracow . 

6,735 

3,090,300 

I>odz. 

‘>5 1.007 

Lwow . . ; 

10 434 

2,718,856 

Kiolce 

'.b037 

11,534,214 

I Stanislawow . 

7,002 

1 1,348,481 

Lublin 


2,085,557 

; Jarnopol. 

6,270 i 

I 1,420,627 


1 

1,302,250 

Wilno . 

5 208 

! 4" 0,273 

Nowd'U'oib'l; 

I4,3iil 1 

! J ,300,060 

‘ >ilcsia . . ! 

1,634 ; 

1,125,537 

Wolyn . 

Poles a 

PoZUdii , . ‘ 

! 

10, -.>71 i 

I 1,433,167 
! 876,665 

1 1,074,057 

j Military persdusj 

~ i 

250,000 1 

4’otal . , 1 

i 1 

146,821 j 

27,002,025 


^ Api'i'oxiinatclj’. 


l\)}>ulalion of pTinci})al towns (1921) : — 


Warsaw . 

031,176. 

Ozestoebowa 

80,567 

! Grodno 

. 34,016 

Lod/. 

451.813 

Bialvslok 

76,071 

Kalisz . 

. i 44.753 

Lemberg (Lwow) . 

219,103 

Lultiin 

04.478 

; I)(ibiowii 

. ' 39,840 

Cracow . 

!S 1,700 

Iladoin , 

61,629 

1 Kolomyja 

. ! 41,440 

Posen . 

J 6.0,703 

Kattowft /, . 

4j5,422 

, Thorn . 

. i 30,410 

Byilgosze/ . 

87,848 

BroniVerg . 

57,606 

; Kielce . 

. 1 41,357 

Sosnowii'o 

86,1)08 

i 

1 Przemysl 

48,017 

Zawiercie . 

. ! 42,700 


'fhe density of ]) 0 [>ulation is 185 to tlie square mile. Ratio of males 
to females (1921) 100 to 110, Of the total population 25 per cent, is urban ; 
engaged in agriculture, 65 per cout. ; in miirng industry, 14 per cent. ; 
in trade, 8 per cent. 

Emigration is chielly to llie United States and Canada (90,101 and 
7,629 respectively in 1921), The Polish population in America is estimated 
to be over 4,000,000. f 

f 

Religion.^ ' 

The great majority of the population profess the Roman Catholic faith, but 
there is no established church in Poland and all denominations enjoy equal 
rights, though Article 117 of the Constitution declares Roman Catholicism 
‘ tb be the dominant religion. 

Poland is divided into the following Catholic Dioceses : the Metropolitan 
Archbishopric of Warsaw, the Archbishoprics of Lemberg and Posen, the 
Bishoprics of Cracow, Wlofdawek, Plock, Lublin, Saudoinir, Kielce, Sejuy, 
Przemysl, Tariiow, Yilua, and an Apostolic Administmtion of Katowice 
(Kattowitz) for Polish Silesia. The Greek Catholic Church has an Arch- 
bishopric in Lemberg and two Bishopric.s, Przemysl and Stanislawow. Since 
1 h 2^ there is an Exarchate of the Russian Orthodox Oimveh in Warsaw. 
The Armenian Catholic Church has a Bishopric in Lwow. 

Tlfe Roman Catholic Church has .5,965 churches and 8,142 priests ; the 
Greek Catholic Church, 3,275 churches and 2,413 priests; the Greek 
Orthodox Church, 491 churches ; the Armenian Churljh, 12 churches and 18 
priesti'? ; the Protestants, 604 churches and 590 ministers. 
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Instruction. 

The educational system of Poland has not yet been unified. All educa- 
tion is free, and elementary education is compuls»»rv. The following 
statistics are for the Republic (except Wilno ami SHesia) : — Fheincntary 
scliools (1920-21), 24,996, of which 21,096 were public, and 3,900 were 
private, with 43,427 teachers and 2,566,306 pupils. Secondary schools 
(1921-22), 721, of which 231 were public and 490 private, with 204,804 
pu])ils There were also 153 colleges for teachers with 2,068 teachers and 
20,314 pupils, and 586 technical and professional schools. 

The following table gives particulars as to the various Polish universities 
and high scliools during the year 1921- 22: — 



Number of 

N mnbor of Students 

University 

Teachers, inclnd- 




ing Lecturers 

Mm 

Women 

Total 


University of Warsaw (181C) 

191 

4,861 

2,007 ^ 

7,618 

LFniversity of Cmcow (1384) 

274 

2,660 

976 

3,631 

University of IjWow (ItJtil) . 

181 

3,6.64 

1,019 

4,673 

IJniver.sity of Posen (1012 & 1910) 

137 

2,678 

695 

3,273 

1,729 

University of Wilno (1692 h 1919) 

143 

1,077 

662 

University of Lublin (1919) . 

172 ! 

719 

401 ' 

1,120 

Polytechitio of Warsaw 

pi 

3,921 

188 

4,112 

Polytei'hnic of Lwow . 

» 240 • 

2,157 

63 

2,220 

Agricultural Academy . 

49 • 

1 703 

68 

761 

Mining Acadeinv .... 

70 

' •280 

2 

282 

Acpdeniy of Arts .... 

27 

i 120 

: 36 : 

156 

Veterinary Academy • 

32 

1 300 

' 

307 

Dental Academy .... 

17 

i 28 

! 309 ' 

397 

Pedagogical Institute . 

30 # 

133 

' 79 ! 

212 

I’otal ...... 

1,704 

i 23,lb0 

, 7,110 1 

30,290 


I 


Justice and Crime. 

• • 

Each of the three component parts of Poland still In.s its separate 
judiciary organisations. The unification of the courts of justice is being 
worked out by the Codification Commission appointed in November, 1919. 

The highest court in Poland with 3 judges sitting, is the Sujireme Court 
in Warsaw, divided into 5 chambers: 1. Civil; 2. Criminal, both 
Congress Poland, 3. Civil and Criminal for Galicia. 4. Administrative 
(which took over the functions of the Supreme Administrative Tribunal in 
Vienna), and 5. Civil and Criminal for Posen. 

The lowest courts in Poland are District Courts (Sadt/ i)oiviatoivc) and 
Courts of Peace (Sady pokoju). Courts of the second instance are the County 
Courts {Sady okreyowe)^ and of the third instance Courts of Appeal {Sady 
ape'acyjne). • 

In 1922 there were seven circuits, each with a Court of Appeal (in 
Warsaw, Lublin, Cracow, Lemberg, Posen, the Eastern District, and Thorn). 
In the seven Apjieal Courts there were 788 judges, in the 49 County Courts 
there were 1,747 judges, and in the 700 Courts of Peace (Districts Courts) 
there were 1,526 judges. 
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Fatiperism and Old Age Pensions. 

In the respective provinces of the Polish Republic there are still the same 
reguJations and the same institutions as before the war in Russia, Prussia 
and Austria. , 

There are numerous private charitable institutions, such as asylums 
for aged and inhrm, cr<^ches for children, workhouses, eating houses for 
poor, etc., all over the country. In the Grand Duchy of Posen, West Prussia, 
East Prussia and Upper Silesia every inhabitant in distress must bo relieved 
by the commune in which he becomes de.stitute ; the costs are defrayed from 
the funds of the commune to which he belongs. In Galicia the funds for 
the support of the poor are derived from endowments, voluntary contributions, 
etc.; if these funds are insufljcient the commune to which the destitute belongs 
must make provision. In the Kingdom of Poland the care for the poor is left 
entirely to private charity ; in cases of hospital treatment the commune to 
which the patient belonged was obliged to refund the costs. 

Insurance in case of sickness has been widened and unified by the law of 
January 11, 1919. It extends the obligation of insurance to all persons 
belonging to the wage-earning classes and establishes a uniform organisation 
of Sickness-insurance Ollicers in every district. 


Finance. 


Budget estimates for three yearo (in millions of Polish marks) : — 



- , 

19J0 

1021 

192*2 

Revenue .... 

1 


83,010-5 

322,091-5 

Kxpeiuliture 


7:,48G-y i 

I 

238,105*9 

’452,688*8 


The ]irincii)al items of expenditure in 1922 w^eie : Ministry of War. 

152.849.000. 000 marks ; education, 49,166,000,000 marks ; public works, 

23.666.000. 000 marks. 

The national iiidebteduo:s of Poland consists of internal and external 
debts. On January 1, 1923, the totaj ’internal debt amounted to 
760,596,793,624 Polish marks, or at the then rate of exchange, 228,178,008 
Swiss francs, i.e 8 '2 francs per head of population. The foreign indebted- 
ness of Poland on tliat date consisted of loans (mostly in kind) from the 
following countries : United States, 184,434,339 dollars ; Holland, 14,218,686 
^florins ; Norway, 16,497,417 kronen ; Sweden, 935,805 kronen ; Denmark, 
*8b8,849 kronen; Switzerland, 73,600 francs; France, 912,455,222 francs; 
Italy, 75,000,000 liras ; Great Britain, 4,530,818/. steiling. Computed into 
gold francs the total foreign debt amounted (January 1, 1923) to 1,619,543,974 
gold francs, or 54*3 francs per head of population. In all, the national 
debt of Poland, both internal and foreign, amounted to 1,747,721,982 gold 
francs, or 62*5 francs per head of population. 

The amount of notes in circulation (January 31, 1923) w^s 909,160,307,000 
Polish.- marks. 


Defence. 

Every abletbodied Polish subject is liable to serve in the army. Service 
in ther active army is for two years. 
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The country is divided into 9 General Military Districts : Warsaw, Lublin, 
Kielco, Lodz, Cracow, Lemberg, Posen, Grodno, Poraorze. The organization 
of the army provides for 30 divisions of infantry and 10 brigades of cavalry. 
The peace strength of the army has been fixed at 275,000. The actual 
strength in 1922 was 260,000. There arc, in addition, police and customs 
forces amounting to 60,000 men. In 1920 the strength of the army was 
960,000, which is approximately the mohilizable strengtli. The military 
budget for 1922-23 was 153,000,000,000 Polish marks. 

There are the following fortresses in Poland : in the west. Thorn and 
Posen ; in the south, Cracow and Przeinysl and armed camps ; in the east, 
Brest Litowsk, Grodno, Osowiec ; in the interior, Warsaw, Modlin, Deblin. 

' It has been proposed that Poiaml should have on the Vistula six small 
cruisers and gunboats, and two gunboats, Pt7si«lski and Ihdla\ 500 tons, 
have been built in Finland. There are 5 monitors, 15 lesser vessels, and 
6 ex-German torpedo-boats for police service. 


Production and Industry. 

Agriculf}frc . — Poland is essentially an agricultural country. The 
following table shows the area and yield of tlie priiicii)al crops for two 
years : — 


Area (acres). I Yield (metric tons).! 




1021 

1022 

1021 

1922 

Wheat . 


1,217,300* 

2,503,000 

000,222 

1,150,000 

Kye .... 

• . 

S,7S1,185 

10,051,750 

4,217,508 

5,13‘2,n0O 

Harley 


2,470,312 

2,784,000 

1,160,508 

1,207,000 

( )als 


4,809.500 

5,785,750 

'-',I74,18S 

2,055,000 

rotator's . 


4,878,250 

5,300 OOO 

j 15,010,000 

i 10,102,000 

Sugar Heet 

1 

100,000 

1 270,000 

• • 


1,549,600 


A Exclu.'^ve of roli.sh Upper Silo.sia. 


Other important crops are hemp, hops, tobacco and chicory. 

On July 16 , 1920 , a law was passed by the Sejm limiting the size of the 
larger estates and of holdings situated in the neighbourhood of large towns. 
The maximum has been fixed at 60 hectares (about 150 acres) for estates 
situated in industrial districts, at 400 hectares (about 1,000 acres) for PoseS,* 
Podolia, Volhynia, &:c., and at 180 hectares (about 450 acres) for the other 
parts of the Polish Republic. 

On October 1 , 1921 , Poland possessed 3 , 201,116 horses, 7 , 894,586 cattle, 
2 , 178,216 sheep, and 5 , 170,612 pigs. 

Industry. — There are six industrial centres in Poland, viz., Warsaw, 
Lodz, Cracow, DalJrowa, Katowice, and Czestochowa. ^ 

In the textile industry in 1921 there were 1,050 works, with 7 Sb ,580 
spindles and 12,922 looms, employing 85,723 workmen. Other important 
industries are paper manufactures of various kinds, chemicals, and timber. 
There are 68 sugar refineries in Poland. On October 1 , 1921 , Poland had 
5,017 industrial establishments, employing 240,487 workmen. 
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Mining . — The following table shows the output of the more important 
minerals for two years (in metric tons) : — 


Product 

1020 

1921 

fiituminous coal. ....... 

0,411,608 

7,572,138 

Lignite 

248,477 

270,41.5 

Cj’iidc petroleum 

765,004 

704,874 

iVaiurol gas 

104,972 1 

403,717 1 

Salt . 

24.5,604 

301,612 

Potash ......... 

10, *93 

15,511 

Iron ore ......... 

120,000. 

238,000 

Zinc ore . ....... 

04,400 

! 57,000 


^ In tLousiiiidy ol ciibic metres. 


Tlic supply of salt is said to be nearly inexhaustible. 

Commerce. 


Polish statistics of trade in 1920 and 1921 furnished only weights ; in 
1922 statistics for values were also issued. 

Tm])orts and exports for 1920 and 1921 were given as follows (in tons) : — 



Iniport.s 

Kxport.s 


1920 

1021 

1920 

j 1921 

Kood.stuns . . ... 

Uaw materials . • . ' 

Seini-manuf’)icturcs 

Manufactures . . . . 

405,730 

2,912,123 

7,9*'8 

202,577 

4618,110 1 
3,73.5, 93p 1 

12.980 
378.244 

i 143,147 
349,002 
4,921 
121,302 

163,051 

1 1,470,640 
16,269 
! 377,875 

Total 

' 3,528,421 

4,745,204 

018,432 

i 2,027,835 


An estimate of the value of 1921 trade placeji the value of the imports at 
440,667,523,000 Polish marks, and the exports at 90,574,786,000 Polish 
marks. 

Total trade between Poland and the United Kingdom for two years 
(according to Po:nd of Trade Returns) were: — 


j 

1921 

1 1 922 

Imports from Poland into the United Kingdom . . 

Imports to Poland from tho United Kingdom . . . 

£ 

1 1,840,009 

3,002,028 

£ 

I 2,802,710 

1 2,454,106 


Internal Communications. 

Poland has 30,070 miles of road. Of navigable w^aterways Poland has 
1,875 miles, of which 298 miles are accessible for vessels of over 400 tons. 
In June, 1922, there were 9,849 miles of railways open for traffic in the 
Republic. All are property of the State. 

At the end of 1921 there were in Poland 1,600 post and telegraph offices, 
and^2,200 postal agencies, 3,500 telegraph stations, anti 1,400 telephone 
exchanges with 50,100 instruments. The length of telegraph lines was 
61,64C miles, of telephone lines 7,674 miles, of telephone and telegraph 
lines, 4,347 miles. In 1921 the posts effected the following deliveries: 
605,800,000 letters, 5,100,000 parcels, 171,400,000 newspapers, 6,800,000 
monej^ orders, 32,Q00,000 telegrams, and 120,100,000 telephone calls. 
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Shipping and Navigation. 

The Free City of Danzig is Poland’s chief seaport. 

The programme for Poland’s commercial fleet as approved by Parliament, 
provides for 220,000 gross tons, including 20 vessels of 8,000 tons each and 
10 vessels of 3,000 tons each, besides other smaller vessels for coast traffic. 


Money and Credit. 

The Polish national currency {zloty — 1 gold franc) has not yet (March, 
1923) been put into circulation. The temporary monetary unit is the ‘ Marka 
Polska,’ of no tixed value. On January 1, 1923, there were notes to the 
value of 793,437,498,844 Polish marks in circulation. 

The Bank of Poland, created by Act of Parliament, has not yet (March 1923) 
comiiieiiciid its functions, whicli are being performed by the I’olisli State 
Loan Bank in Warsaw. The position of this Bank, on December 31, 1922, 
showed that its assets and liabilities balanced at 1,030,621,796,417 Polish 
maiks. 

In 1921 there were 70 hanks in Poland, with a capital of 3,813,279,320 
Polish marks, and reserves amounting to 1,281,203,470 Polish marks. 

The weights and measures are those of the metric system. 


Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Of PoiM.Ni) IN Gr^at Britain. 

Envoy and Constantine Skirniunt.# (Appointed October 18, 

1922.) 

Councillor, — Jan*Cicclianowski. 

Firnt Secretary. — Connt Edward Raezyuski, 

Military Ait-aclU, — Lt.-Col. J. Bardzinski. 

Financial Counsellor. — Mflecislas Rutkowski, K.C. M.G. 

Commercial Counsellor. — Alphonse Pokltwski-Koziel. 

Coiisu I- General. — Ca‘'irnir Komierowski. 

2. Of Great Britain in J^oLAiy). 

Envoy and M inis ter. — iiir William Grenfell Max Mill ler, K.O.M.G., C.B., 
M.V.O. (January 3, 1921.) * 

First Secretary. — R. H. Hoare. 

Third Secretaries. — P. S. Scrivener and H. L. Farqubar. 

Naval AttarM. — Captain G. A. Wells, R.N. 

Commercial Secretary. — Richard Kimens, C.M.G. 

Consul at IVarsaw. — F. Savery. 

There are consular rep) resen tatives at Lemberg and l^>orisIav. 


Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Poland. 

Official Publications. 

Annuaire do la Pologne. (First year, 1021.) Warsaw. Annual. 

Annual Series of Diplomatic and Consular Rei'orts. 

Reports on the Consular District of Warsaw. London, lOOri-lOl-t. 

Report on Technical and Commercial Education in East Prussia, Poland, Galicia, 
Silesia, and Jlohemia. London, 1900. • 

Rorznik Statystyki Qalicji (Poii.sli). Lwow. (Tear book). 

Afoatfor Polafci (Official l^aily), Warsaw. Official .Journals of each of the Ministries. 
Poland ; Russian Poland ; Prussian Poland ; Austrian Poland. (Handl)ooks prepared 
under the direction of tlie Historical Section of the Foreign Office.) London, 1920. ^ 
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Non-Official. 

Ethnographischer Bilderatlas von Polen. (Illustrations.) Berlin, 1918. 

La rologne. Son histoire, son organisation et sa vie. Lausanne, 1918. 

Tho Polish Almanack. Warsaw. Animal. 

A!<ld'fna::>/ (Simon), Danl/.ig and Poland. London, 19^1. 

JiartOi,xetoicz (.].), La Foj.)gnc. Paris, 1918. 

Bazewicz (J. M.), Atlas Historyczny Polski, War.saw, 1920. 

J9«M«on(E, F.), The White Eagle of Poland. London, 1919. 

JRernus (E ), Polonaia et Prnssiens. 3 vola. Paris, 1907. 

Boswell (A. Brufe), Poland and the Poles. London, 1920. 

Brandes (G.), Poland: A Study of the Land People, and Literature. London, 1903. 
Chlebowski Slowiuk geograflezny Krdlestwa Polskiogoiinnych krajdw slowianskich. 

0 vols. Warsaw, 1892-90. 

CwikHnski (L.), Das Kdnigreich Polen vor dem Krioge, 1815-1014, Vienna, 1917. 
DmowskiiR.), La Question Polonaise. Paris, 1909. 

Eversley (Lord), Tlie Partition.s of Poland. London. 1915. 

Freilich (T.\ l.QS bases d (3 ITndcpendance ceonomique de la Pologne. Paris, 1917-- 
Structure nationalc dc la Pologne. Neufchatel, 1918. 

Gardner (M.), Poland. A Study in National Idealism. London, 1915. 

Orappin (II.), Histoire de Pologne de ses origines A 1900. Paris, 1910. 

(roodhart (Arthur L.), Poland and tho Minority Races. London, 1920. 

Harley (J. II ), Poland Past and Present. London, 1917. 

Hill (Ninian), Poland and the Polish Question. London, 1015. 

Koeieki (S.), La Pologne depuis le Congres de Vienna. Paris, 1 910. 

Krzyzanowski A).)y anil KummanUcki (K.), Statystjka Polski. Cracow, 1915, 
Lauer(B), La Question Polono-Juive. Paris, 1916. 

Leblons(M. A.). Ca Pologne Vivante. Paris, 1910. 

Lewinski'Korwin (H. E.), The Political History of Poland. New York, 1917. 

Little F. A.), Sketches in Poland. London, 1915. -- 
Lord (R. H ), The Second Partition of Poland. London, 1015. 

Morfill(\y. R.), Poland. In Story of the Nations Series. Ijondon, 1893. 

Nalkowski (W.), Poland as a Geographical entity. London, 1910. 

Orvis, (Julia S.), A Brief History o.' Poland. London, 1919. 

7’/, V (rhnrlc.='), The New Poland. London 1922 

nitz(i:. , !■’. litor, Poland (an authorised English version of ‘ Petite Kncyclopedie po- 
lonaise ’). London, 1019. 

Posner (Stanislas), La Pologne d'Hier et de Demain. Paris, 1918. 

Potocki(A.), La Pologne contempoCire. Parks, 1910, 

.Romer(E. von), Geographisch-.iiatistischcs Atlas von Polen. Cracow, 1916. 

Thomas {Vf. J.), and Zna/iiec/a (F.), The Polish Peasant in Europe and America : Mono, 
graph of un Immigrant Group. Vols. I.-V. London, 1918. 

IFaL'.'»^cu)/ifci(K.), Poland the Unknown. London, 1919. 

Tr/iiffon(F. E.), A History of Poland. London, 1917. 

Wunderlich (E.), Handbuch von Polen. Berlin, 1918. — Geographischer Bildatlason 
von Polen. Berlin, 1917 

Ztuier (E.), Polen. Gotha, 1917. 


PORTUGAL. 

(RePUBLIOA PORTUGUESA.) 

Portugal has been an independent State since the twelfth century ; until 
1910 it was a monarchy. The last King was Manoel II. of the house of 
Braganza* Coburg, born November 15, 1889, younger son of King Carlos I. 
and Queen Mary Am61ie, daughter of Philippe Due d’Orl^ans. Manoel 11. 
succeeded to the throne on the assassination of his father and elder brother, 
Prince Lniz Philip, February 1, 1908. On October 6, 1910, the republic 
was Ijroclaimed, after a short revolution, and a provisional government 
established with Dr. Theophilo Braga as the Provisional President (October 
6, 1910, to August 24, 1911). The first President of tho Republic was Dr. 
Mangel de Arriaga (August 24, 1911, to May 27, 1915). 
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On August 20th, 1911, a new constitution was adopted. This provides 
that there shall be two Chambers. In the first, which is called the 
National Council, the members (104) shall bo elected by direct suffrage 
for three years. The Second or Upper Chamber (71 members) shall be 
elected by all the Municipal Councils, and sliall^be renewable half at a 
time ©very three years. The President of the Republic is elected by both 
Chambers with a mandate for four years, but ho cannot be re-elected. The 
President must be at least 35 years of age. He appoints Ministers, but 
these are responsible to Parliament. The President may not be present 
in the Cliamhers at debates. He is to receive a yearly salary of 2,600^., 
with 1,300/. for allowances, or a total of 3,900/. yearly. The Constitution 
may be revised every ten years. 

The Powers formally recognised the Republic on September 11, 1911, 

President of the Republic, — Dr. Antonio Josii de Almeida. (Korn 1866. 
Elected August 6, 1919.) 

Senators (January, 1922). — 33 Democrats, 9 Liberals, 15 other parties. 

Deputies (January, 1922). — 73 Democrats, 30 Liberals, 46 other parties. 

The Cabinet, which was formed on February 9, 1922, and reconstructed 
in January 1923, is as follows: — 

Premier and Minister of the Interior . — Senhor Antonio Maria da Hilxa. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs . — Senhor Domingos Pereira, 

Minister of Finance . — Senhor Victorino Ouirnariies. 

Minister of Justice . — Senhor Abranches* Ferrdo. 

Minister of IPar. — Colonel^Feriiando Fre^ria. 

Minister of Marine . — Senhor Azevedo CoiUmhe^ 

Minister for the Colonies . — Senhor Ro<lrigucs Caspar. 

Minider of InsiAiclion . — Senhor Leonardo Coimbra. 

Minister of Commerce and Labour ^ jid interim . — Setihor Fernando 
Brtderode. ^ 

Minister of Agrlculture.-^HtvJLOv Fontura da Costa. 


Area and Population. 


Area and population at the Censuses of ftll and 1920. The Azores 
(3 districts) and Madeira (1 diiS;itct), are regarded as an integral part of the 
Republic. 




Population 

1 Per 
j sq. niila 
j 1920 

Provlncea and Districts 

Area in 
sq. miles 

1911 

1920 

Entre Minho-e-Douro : — 

Vianua do Gastello ... 

Braga .... . 1 

Porto 

857 

1,040 

893 

1 227,420 

382,401 
■ 679,978 

226,016 1 
376,141 ! 

702,274 

i 

1 263 8 

1 361-7 

I 786-4 

t 

2,790 

1,289,859 

1,304,461 

407-6 



Tras-os-Monte.s : — 

Villa Real .... 

Bragau^a ... 

1^650 

2,513 

246,687 
192,133 ! 

235,498 

170,252 

142-8 

67'7 

• 

4,108 

437,820 

i 405,760 

1 ... 1 

07 ’5 



t . ^ ) 

1"'"’#' 


■~1 €- 

4 L 
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Provinces and Districts 

Area in 

Population 

Per 

sq. mile 
1920 

sq. miles 

1911 

1920 

Boira : — 

Aveiro 

l,06r. 

336,243 

344,178 

323-2 

Vizeu 

1,937 

416,860 

404,804 

209*0 

Coimbra 

1,508 

860,056 

853,121 

284*2 

Guard a 

2,11G 

271,816 

256,243 

121*1 

Gastello Branco . . • • 

2,582 

241,509 

239,107 

92*6 


9,203 

1,620,484 

1,597,573 

173*6 

Estremadura 

- 




Leiria - 

1,317 

262,5.58 

279,124 

211-9 

Santarem 

2,5.')5 

322,753 

332,012 

129*9 

Lisbon 

3,005 

853,415 

939,320 

300*4 


6,937 

1,438,726 

1,550,462 

223-5 

Alointojo ; — 

Porlalogie 

2,405 

141,778 

147,398 

- 

61-3 

Evora 

2,856 ' 

144,307 

15 i, 057 

i 53-9 

Beja 

3,958 * 

192,499 

2i)0,6i5 

! 50’G 


1 9,219 

478,584 

1 

502,070 

I 54-5 

Algarve (Faro) 

1,937 

274; 122 

268,294 

138*5 

Total Continent 

34,254 

5,545,595 

5,628,610 

164*3 

Islands 


' n ■ 




Azores » 

922 ' 

242,613 

— 


Madeira (Funchal) . . 

314 i 

169,777 

I 


Total Islands .... 

1,230 1 

412,390 


- 

Grand total . . , . 

i,* 1 

35,490 

5,957,985 

i 1 

- 

In 1911 the population consisted of 

2,828,691 

males and 3,131,365 

females, or 110 females to every 

hundred 

males. In 

1900 the continental 


urban population was 1,627,476 or 32-4 per cent., and the rural 3.388,791 
or 67 ‘6 per cent. 

The chief towns with their population i^ 1920 (census) were: Lisbon, 
489,667; Oporto, 203,199; Sotubal, 37,u74 ; Braga, 21,970; Coimbra, 
20,841 ; Evora, 16,148 ; Covilha, 14,049 ; Faio, 12,925 ; Tavira, 11,002 ; 
Portalegre, 11,171; Avciro, 10,357 ; Elvas, 11,747 ; Gastello Branco, 10,486 ; 
Bejft, 10,521 ; Angra, do Heroismo (Azores), 10,057. 

Movement of the Population. 


Births, deaths, and marriages (including the Azores and Madeira) for 
8 years : — 


Years 

Births 

I Deaths 

Marriages 

Emigrants 

1917 

190,485 
181,408 i 

134,691 

34,210 i 

15,825 

1918 

253,227 

31,325 i 

11,672 

1919 

167,704 

163,697 

’ 

48,804 i 

1 

37,138 
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In 1919 the stillborn numbered 7164, tlie illegitimate 21,608, and the 
legitimate 146,096. 

Portuguese emigration is chiefly to Brazil (1919, 21,228), and the United 
States (1919, 5,246). 

Religion. 

There is freedom of worship in Portugal ; the predominant faith is 
the Roman Catholic. Portugal, including the Azores and Madeira, is 
divided into three ecclesiastical provinces, with their sees severally at Lisbon, 
Braga and Evora. The Arolibisliop of Lisbon (Patriarch since 1716) has seven 
suffragans, of whom only two are on tlie European mainland ; wliilo the 
Archbishop of Braga (tlie oldest see in Portugal) has five, and the Archbishop 
ofEvoia two. Tlie Azores, Madeira, and the Portuguese colonial possessions 
of West Africa, continental and insular, with five episcopal sees, constitute 
]>art of the ecclesiastical province of Lisbon. In East Africa there is also 
the province of Mozambique. In Asia there is a province of Goa with four 
suflVagaii sees (Macao included). 

The total income of the upper liierarchy of the Church is calculated to 
amount to 300,000 milreis. In 1900 the number of Protestants in Portugal 
was 4,491, ami tl.at of Jews 481. The Republican governmont has 
separated the Church from the State, and State payments for the maintenance 
and expenses of worsliip have now ceased. The conventual establisliments 
of Portugal were sujipressed by decree of May 28, 1834, and their property 
confiscated for the benefit of the State. Kotwithstaiiding, several estab- 
lishments of this nature were formed in iatcr years ; they were suppressed 
by the provisional govenimenr, which enfor^'ed the law of 1834. 

lustniction. 

Education in Poi^Lugal is of three kinds— primary, secondary, higher and 
special. Primary education is compulsory^ and is rigorously enforced by a 
decree of the Provisional Government of March 29, 1911. In 1918*19 
there were 7,007 piiblic clcAentary schools with 170,415 pupils, In 1919 
tlierc were 32 secondary schools (with 11,791 pupils in 1917). For higher 
education there arc 3 Universities: at Lisbon (louiided in 1858), Coimbra 
(founded 1290), and 0[)orto. The Technical School at Lisbon provides 
instruction in engineering, chemistry, etc. Tliore afe also special colleges 
for music, art (Lisbon ami Op^r^o), commercial schools, a military academy 
at Lisbon, and a naval school. 

Justice and Crime. 

The Pcpublic is divided for judicial purposes into 193 comarcas ; in every 
coinarca there is a court of first instance. There are two courts of tippc^U 
(Tribuuaes de RclayJo) at Lisbon and Oporto, and a Supreme Court in Lisbon. 


Finance. 

The revenue and expenditure for six years were in i^ounds sterling (normal 
rate) *. — 


Tears 

Revenue 

• 

1 Expenditure 

i ^ 

1 Tears 

! 

Revenue 

£ 

i Expenditure 

191(3-17 

14,315,900 

1 21,887,988 ' 

1 191v»-20 

29,443,625 

52,9»l,S03 

1917-18 

11,186,527 

i 22,071,885 1 

1020-21 

20,913,445 

52,802,831 

1918-19 

10,247,44^ 

14,235,099 

1 1922-23 

55,857,571 

1 14,495,767 


On June 30, 1921, the external debt oj Portugal was as follows 

4 L 2 
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New external 3 per cent, converted debt of 1902, 33,086,707^. ; 4i 
per cent, tobacco loan, 1891 and 189G, 2,745,600/. ; total 35,831,307/. 

The internal debt on June 30, 1920, amounted to 1,862,816,897 escudos. 

Defence. 

The Army of Portugal is a militia raised by conscription. It is in three 
eategories, the active army, the reserve and the territorial army. All adult 
males are liable to be called out from the age of 17 to 45, but, practically, 
service only begins at the age of 20. 10 years are passed in the active army, 

10 ill the reserve, and 8 in the territorial army, whicli latter also includes 
surplus men from other categories. In the active army, recruits undergo 
from 15 to 30 weeks’ preliminary training, according to the arm of the 
service ; afterwards there is a fortnight’s training daring the annual mobili- 
sation. The country is divided into 8 territorial districts, each supposed to 
produce a division. The active army consists of 35 regiments of 3 battalions, 

11 cavalry regiments of 4 squadrons, 8 field artillery regiments, comprising 
63 batteries, 2 horse batteries, 9 mountain batteries, 20 garrison batteries, 
and engineer units. Batteries have 4 guns. 

The peace establishment of the active army in 1922 was 40,000 men. 
There are about 2,800 officers, all told. 

The reserve army was to consist of 35 regiments of infantry, 8 squadrons 
of cavalry, and 24 field batteries, with other units. 

The territorial army has no cadres. 

The Republican Guard, and the Jdscal Guard, are civil corps recruited 
from the army, the men of which can be empl )yed in the field in war time. 
The Republican Guard is a military police, numbering about 5,000 men, 
of whom about 800 are mounted. The Fiscal Guard is a preventive service 
about 5,200 strong. 

The arm of the Portuguese infantry is the Mauser- Vergueiro, a magazine 
weapon, calibre 6 '5 mm. Tho field artillery is armed with 7*5 cm. 
Sclrueider Canet guns. 

With regard to over sea garrisons, 2 line regiments of infantry (of 2 
battalions) are normally stationed in the Azores, and 1 at Madeira. The 
latter has also a battalion of garrison artillery, and there are 2 in the Azores. 
Besides these troops, the Portuguese have a separate Colonial Army, partly 
European and partly ]Native^ which garrisons their possessions on the West 
Coast of Africa, in Mozambique, India, The force consists of about 

700 oflScers, about 3,000 European non-commissioned officers and men, and 
9,000 natives, the Europeans being enlisted voluntarily, the natives 
compulsorily. The military budget for 1922-21 was 88,770,320 escudos. 

The navy of Portugal comprises : — 3 protected cruisers, AlmiranU Reis 
( 1,253 tons), Adamastor (1,757 tons) ; Sdo Gabriel (1,772 tons) ; four gunboats 
for Mozambique, a variety of old gunboats, a mine-layer, 4 transports, 2 
training shipi, the former royal yacht, 5 de OiUuhru (1,365 tons), 6 sloops, 
bought from the British Navy in 1920, 5 destroyers, 7 torpedo boats, 
4 submarines, 1 steamer for torpedo and mine service ; also 8 ex-Austrian 
torpedo boats for police duties. A naval Hying service has been establislied. 

The naval personnel is about 6,000. 

Production and Industry. 

Of the whole area of continental Portugal 26*2 per cent, is annually 
cultivated under cereals, pulse, pasture, etc. ; 3 *5 per cent, is under vineyards ; 
8*9 per cent, under fruit trees ; 17*3 per cent, under loreat ; 49*1 per cent, is 
wast^ In Alemtejo and Estremadura and the mountainous districts of other 
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provinces are wide tracts of waste lands, and it is asserted that many hectares, 
now uncultivated, are susceptible of cultivation. 

The chief cereal and animal produce of the country are : — In the north, 
maize and oxen ; in the mountainous region, rye and sheep and goats ; in 
the central region, wheat and maize ; and in the iiouth, wlieat and swine, 
which fatten in the vast acorn woods. Throughout Portugal wine is produced 
in large quantities. Olive oil (area covcied by olive trees about 825,000 
acres; annual production about 12,760,000 gallons of oil); figs; tomatoes 
are largely produced, as are oranges, onions, and potatoes. 

The forests rover 17 per cent, of the total urea of the country; pines 
extending to 1,909,663 acres; oaks, 898,833 acres; corks, 817,081 acres; 
chestnut, 210,345 acres ; Pyrenean oak, 169,150 acres : total, 4,005,072 acres, 
dork is one of the principal sources of wealth; the annual production is 
e-stirnated at 176,368,000 jiounds. 

Portugal possesses considerable mineral wealth, but coal is scarce, and, 
for \\ant of fuel and cheap transport, valuable mines remain unworked. 
The most inipoUant mineral is wolfram ; others are iron, copper, manganese, 
antimony, lead, tin, and gold. 

The exports of sardines and tunny ftsh are considerable. The centre of 
the sardine indu^^try is at Sctubal, about 10 Tiiiles south of Lisbon. 

A characteristic industry of Portugal is the manufacture of azulejos or 
porcelain tiles. This was inherited from the Moors, and tiles are used 
extensively for interior and exterior decoration of public and private 
buildings. At tiae.avem, near Lisbon, a large factory makes tiles and china- 
ware. In Penichc, an old fisiiing village^on the coast north of Lisbon, there 
is a local pillow lace industry, aud at Guimacaes famous embroidery is made. 


Commerce. 


Im})Orts for consumption and exports ^xclusive of coin and bullion) for ‘ 
six years (nurinal r;it{> of exchange) : — 


1 

Year 

Imports 

...— a 

Exports 

Year 

Imports 

Exports 

I 

1913 j 

1914 ( 
J915 j 

£ 

17.086.222 

15.632.222 
17,575,112 j 

£ 

8,152,222 ; 

6,4D,i{00 
! 8, 081, *33 

' 1916 • 

i 1918 
i 1919 j 

2S?^39,7C6 

20,284,200 

52,110,075 

£ 

12,548,000 

17,144,775 

24,874,650 


The principal articles of imports and exports in 1920, showing quantity 
and value, were : — 


^ P ^ 

Imports 1920 ' ! Exports 1020 


Artir’Ic 

1 . 

j Kilos 

K.scudos 

Article 

Kilos 

Escudos 

Coal 

Cotton , 

. 1599,904,000 
. 1 11,759,600 

70,153,568 

47,459,638 

Chemicals . 
Manufactured 

1,998,672 

1,087,836 

Fertilizers . 

. 51, 06), 435 

7,363,790 

cork 

4,579,179 

3,948,100 

Beans . 

2,861,033 

555,229 

Raw cork . 

1,244,286 

86,130 

Codfish 

. i 31,268,208 

40,620,190 ! 

Raw hides 

; 512,963 

i 810,656 

^6,068 

Coffee . 

2,478,907 

2,659,670 ; 

Olive oil . . j 

1 610,6802 

Itice 

. i 14,645,083 

12,623,281 

Rosin . . . i 

1,281,065 

1 ^7,670 

Animal Fats 

. 1 687,047 

l,124,9.s9 i 

Wooden jilanks . 1 

80,402*1 

; 21,329 

Rubber 

. i 124 981 

218,082 j 

Raw wool . . j 
Sardines . . ' 

2,073.297 1 
6,166,985 1 

1,701,249 

1,664,712 


1 Tons. 


> Litres. 
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Wine is the staple article of import from Portugal into the United Kingdom, 
the quantity amounting in 1921 to 4,593,144 gallons, valued at 2,392, 355Z. 

Total trade between Portugal and the United Kingdom in thousands of 
pounds for five years (Boaid of Trade Returns) : — 


1918 

1919 1 

■ 

■ 

1920 

1921 

1922 

£ 

liri ports from Porta^'rO into U. Kingdom 0,747 
Exports to Portugal from U. Kingdom; 3,744 

£ 

10,707 
’ 6,434 1 

£ ' 

! 6,890 1 

10,555 

1 

£ 

4,167 

3,373 

£ 

4,680 

4,210 


Shipping, Navigation, and Internal Communications. 

lu 1920, 9,909 vessels of 10,101,695 tons entered the ports of Portugal. 

Portugal has two State-owned railways, 733 miles in length, and live 
privately owned lines, 1,3H miles in length ; total railway mileage on 
I Jeeember 31, 1918, 2,047 ; and on December 31, 1920, 2,128 miles. The 
railways have a gauge of oft. 5.yiu., except two lines, one of which has a 
Oft. 3^|iii. gauge, and the other a 2ft. JHiu. gauge. 


Money, Weights, and Measures. 

Tlje Govenimeiit financial institution is the Bank of Portugal. The casli 
on hand of the bank on January 18, 1922, : Gold, 8,577,180 escudos. 

The notes iu circulation ^mounted on January 18, 1922, to 734,388,164 
escudos. 

There are 18 other banks registered in the Repuftic with a nominal 
ca])ital of 47,000,000 escudos, aiicL total deposits on December 31, 1919, of 
331,465,000 escudos. 

The gold coinage of Portugal issued sinco P854 amounts to the nominal 
vubie of 7,967,002, and the silver coinage to 37,934,523 escudos. 

I he Decree oi the Provisional Government of May 22, 1911, established 
a new monetary s^’stem. The unit is the gold escudo, of 100 centavos, which 
is equivalent to tlie l#milrois gold piece, and is worth normally about 
4.9. h\d. (but the rate varies: March, 192^ ); 1,000 escudos are 

called a corito. Gold coins are 2, 5, and lU-escudo pieces ; silver coins are 
1 -escudo (0’835 fine) and 50, 20, and 10-ccntavos ])iece 3 ; there are bronze 
and nickel coins ot 4, 2, 1, and J -centavo. The gold coins and the silver 
esciidos are ’900 fine ; the other silver coins are ’835 fine. 

^ tu the disappearance of ])ractically all gold and silver in Portugal, 

Tirb currency is on a paper liasis. New notds of 5, 10, and 50 centavos have 
3oen issued by the Bank of Portugal. Small coins of 1 and 4 centavos have 
been placed in circulation to relieve the sc.arcity of small change. 

On January 1st, 1912, the legal time for Portugal was placed in ac- 
cordance With tlie Greenwich meridian. 

.u: system of weights and measures is the legal standard. The 

enter old measures still in use arc : — 


The Libra 

,, Almudc 

,, Alqueire 
I, Moio 


- = 1'012 lb. avoirdupois, 
r of Lisbon = 3*7 imperial gallons. 


Oporto = 5 ’6 
. = 0-36 
. = 2-78 


bushel. 

quarters. 
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Diplomatic Representatives. 

1. Of Portugal in Great Britain. 

Ambassador. — Senhor Manuol Teixeira Gomes, G.B.E. (appointed 
1920). 

First Secrdary. — Jos4 Jor^o Rodrigues dos Santfis. 

Second Secret ary. --KenriqwG f»’al»riel da Silva. 

Naval AttacM. — Commander Fernando Bianco. 

Commercial Counsellor and Consul-General in London. — Oscar George 
Potier. 

There are Consular representatives at Cardiff, Newcastle, Liverpool, 
and Consular agents at Cork, Dublin, Dundee, Leith, Glasgow, Hull, 
Southampton. 

2. Of Great Britain in Portugal. 

Ambassador, — Hon. Sir Lancelot D. Carnegie, G.C. V.O. , K.C.M.G., 
appointed September 30, 1913. 

Secretaries. — H. A. Grant- Watson and J. W. T. Perowno. 

Military Attache. — Major-General the Hon. SirC. Sackville-West, K.B.E., 
C.M.G. 

Naval Aitachl-~E. B, C. Dicken, D.S.O., R.N. 

Consul- General at Lisbon. — G. B. l^eak. 

There are Consular representatives at Lisbon (C.), Belem, Faro, Setubal, 
Figuoira, Leixoes, Oporto, &c. : Funchal (Madeira), St. MichaePs (Azore.s), 
St. Vincent (Cape Verde). • * 

Consul-General at Lonreii^o Marques. — If. Hall-Hall (Acting). 

There are Con.siils or Vice-Consuls at Bissau (Guinea), Chinde, Mozam- 
bique, Tete, Quiliinane, Lobito, and Sao Thome, Consul at Marmagao 
(Gda). • 

'Dependencies. 

The colonial possessions of Portugal, situated in Africa and Asia, are 
as follows : — 


Colonial Possessions 

Area : 
English 
sq. miles 

! 

fcPopnla- j 
* •tion 

: 

• ♦ 

Colonial Possessions 

Area: 
Engli.sh 
sq. 'miles 

Popula- 

tion 

Posses.sions in Africa: 



Possessions in Asia : 

■ 


Cape Venle Islands 



In India-^Goa(lOlO) 

1,469 

515,772 

(1912) . 

1,480 

149,703 ; 

Damilo, Din (1010) . 

169 

32,700 

Guinea . 

1.3,940 

230,000 

Timor (1915) . 

7,380 

377,815 

Principe and St. 



China : Macad, (fee. 


• • 

Thomas’ Islands 



(1910) . 

4 

74,866 

(1914) . 

360 

58,907 ! 




Angola . 

484,800 

4,119,000 




Mozambique . 

426,712 

3,120,000 1 

Total, Asia . 

8,972 

1,001,153 

Total Africa 

927,292 

7,730,700 

Total, Colonies . 

936,264 

8.737,853 


On August 15, 1914, partial automony was granted by tho. Home 
Government to all Portuguese colonies, giving each the right to establish its 
own code of laws for civU and financial Government. * 

Portuguese India Consists of Q6a> containing the capital, Panjin, or Nova- 
G6a, on the Malabar coast ; Damao, on the coast about 100 miles ^orth of 
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Brwubay ; and Diu, a small island about 140 miles west of Damilo. In 1915 
thertt were 142 sc hools with 9,546 pupils (6,066 boys and 3»480 girls). In G6a 
there are 501 salt works employing 1,968 men, the annual production amount- 
ing to about 12,200 tons. In Damao there are 11 salt works, and in Diu 5. 
Ill 1906 deposits of man^janose were discovered near Movmug3,o and about 6 
concerns with al)oiit 20 mines are at work. The military force consists of not 
loss than 1,0S2 men (786 natives). The Morrniigfto railway (51 miles) connects 
this port with the lines of British India. The estimated revenue 
of Goa, Arc,, in 1920-21 was 1,651,140 escudos; expenditure, 2,086,697 
escudos. Tlie trade is largcdy transit. In 1920 the imports by sea and land 
amounted to 4,751,746 escudos, the exports to 1,401,833 escudos. Chief 
exports are : coco-nuts, fish (fresh and salted), spices, caju-nuts, salt, and 
copra. There are in Portuguese India 18 telegraph offices and 167 miles of 
telcgra])h line. 

Macao, in China, situated on an island of the same name at the mouth 
of the Canton River, forms with the two small adjacent islands of Taipa and 
ColOanc, a iirovince, the city being divided into two wards, one inhabited by 
Chinese and the other by non-Chinese, each having its own administrator, 
Tlio population, according to the ceu.sus of December 31, 1910, is 74,866 
(42,263 males and 32,603 females). There are 2,171 Portuguese, 71,021 
Chinese and 1,674 of various nationalities. Estimated revemie in 1922-23, 
2,731,470 escudos and expenditure 2,731,470 escudos. The military force 
contains at least 488 me]) (164 natives). The trade, mostly transit, is in 

the hands of Chinese. Importsin 19!i0, 9,519,006 escudos ; exports, 7,016,973 
escudos. - y I 1 i i 


Portuguc.so Timor con.sists of the eastern i>ortion of^the island of that 
name in the Malay Archipelago,^ with the territory of Ambeno and the 
nmglibounng isle of Pulo Cambing. By treaty of 1859 the island was 
divided between Portugal and Holland; by coifVention of October 1, 1904, 
ratilied in 1908, a boundary arrangement was made betw^een the two 
Governments certain exchanged and the possession of other 

teiritones settled fins possession, formerly administratively joined to 
ai independent province. Population in 1915, 
377,815 (201,121 males and 176,694 females).^ iKstimatcd public revenue and 

solitary foVL'lt less th- 

Zulol ^ ^ 1921), 458,369 escudos : exports, 360,360 

wax. The port if Dilf;!' “ sandal-root, copra, and 

The Cape Verde Islands, fourteen in number, are administered by a 
Governor, whoso seat is at Praia the einihil ^ ^ w a- ^ 

mer(i ernaUvi) The £ less than 264 

and millet Th^ nvf’ + PJi>ducts are colfee, medicinal produce, hides, 

2,783-fi6 escii; injrte in expenditures in 1921-22 

escudos^ ^ ^ 8,493,802 escudos; exports, 749, /09 


Portuguese Guinea, on the 
limits ^ed by the convention of 


coast of Senegambirf, is bounded by the 
May 12, 1886, with France, and is entirely 
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enclosed on the land side by French possessions. It includes the adjacent 
archipelago of Bijagoz, with the island of Bolama, in which the capital of 
the same name is situated. Estimated population, 289,000. The chief com- 
mercial products are rubber, waTt, oil seeds, ivory, hides. Estimated public 
revenue for 1922-23, 5,777,627 escudos, and expendi4:ures, 5,777,627 escudos. 
Military force not less than 247 (143 natives). Imports in 1921, 20,486,106 
escudos; exports, 9,511,254 escudos. The chief port is Bissau. There are 
100 miles of telegraph lines. 


The islands of S. Thome and Principe, which are about 125 miles 
o(f the coast of Africa, in the Gulf of Guinea, were discovered in 1471, and 
now constitute a province under a Governor. In 1914 the population of 
the two islands was 68,907 in S. Thom4 and 4,938 in Principe, and the 
distribution (S. Thome) was as follows : whites, 1,570; natives, 57,337. The 
i.slands are hilly, the soil volcanic, and the vegetation rich and various. The 
chief commercial products are cacao, coffee, rubber and cinchona. Area of 
cacno plantations, 125,000 acres ; production in 1916, 629, 450 bags (of between 
132 to 140 ]iounds). Estimated revenue for 1922-23, 3,035,291 escudos, 
and expenditure, 3,035,291 escudos. Military force, at least 240 men 
(181 natives). Imports at S. Tboine and Principe (1921), 12,408,786 escudos ; 
exports, 19,221,771 escudos. On fi. Tliom6 a railway of 9 miles is open for 
traffic. 


Angola (Portuguese West Africa), with a coast-line of over 
1,000 miles, is separated from French Cofigo bjj the boundaries assigned 
by the convention of May 12, 1886 ; from the Congo by those fixed 
by the convention* of May 25, 1891 ; from British South Africa in 
accordance with the convention of Jnne^ll, 1891, and fjom South-west 
Africa in accordance with that of December 30, 1886. The colony Jias 
belonged to the Portuguese since 1575, with the exception of the years 
1641 to 1648, when it was held by the Dutch. It is under a High Com- 
missioner, who resides at Loanda, and is vested with large powers ; it is 
divided into eleven districts: Loanda, Congo, Luanza-Norte, Lnaiiza-Sul, 
Benguella, Moxico, Moasamedes, Huila, Cubj^ngo, #Malanje, and Lunda. 
The capital is S. Paulo de Luanda, other important towns being Cabinda, 
Ambriz, Novo Redondo, Ben^ella, Mossdmedes, and Port Alexander. 
The indigenous population numbered 2,124,361 in 1914. There are said 
to be 52 Government schools, and 7 municipal and 2 private schools, with 
altogether about 2,410 pupils. Various missions are at work in the 
country. The military force varies between 2,721 men (1,976 natives) 
and 4,731 (3,602 natives). Estimated revenue ill* 1922-23, 79,107,0u0* 
escudos, and expenditure 79,107,000 escudos. The chief products are 
coffee, rubber, wax, sugar (for rum distilleries), vegetable oils, coco-nuts, 
ivory, oxen and fish. Rubber supplies are noAv becoming exhausted ; 
cotton -growing, formerly remunerative, has been neglected but is now 
increasing ; tobacco is grown and manufactured for local consumption ; 
petroleum and asphalt are worked by a British syndicate. The province 
contains large quantities of malachite and copper, iron, petroleum, an^j. salt. 
Gold has also been found. Imports, exclusive of Congo (1921), 39,996,382 
escudos ; exports exclusive of Congo, 23,697,548 escudos. The chief iAiports 
of the province are textiles, and the chief exports are coffee and rubber, 
Dried fish are exported* in considerable quantities. * The trade is largely with 
Portugal. The Portuguese National Navigation Company has most ♦£ the 
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carrvinff trade to and from Europe ; the steamers of 3 British lines and one 
German line visit ports of the Colony. The length of rai ways open for 
traific is 818 miles, made up as follows: Loanda-Lucalla line, 226 miles 
(metre gauge); Lucalla-xMalanje line, 149 miles (mt^tre gauge), which it is 
iiitomled should link jip wiili the Central African Eailway ; Canhoca- 
Colungo Alto, 9 miles ; Lobito-Chinguar, 323 miles ; and Mossamedes- 
Chcla Mountains, 111 miles. In July, 1918, the Government purchased 
the TranS'African railway. Angola is connected by cable with East, West, 
and South African telegraph systems. 


Mozambique (Portuguese East Africa) is separated from British 
Central and South Africa by the limits of the arrangement between Great 
Britain and Portugal in June, 1891. It is separated from late Gorman 
East Africa, according to agreements of October and December, 1886, 
and July, 1890, hyaline running from Cape Delgado at 10° 40' 8. lat. till 
it meets the course of the Rovuma, which it follows to the point of ite 
confluence with the ’Msinje, the boundary thence to Lake Nyasa being tbs 
parallel of latitude of this point. In accordance with the Treaty of 
Versailles the Peace Oonferciice on September 23, 1919, allotted to 

Portugal ‘as the original and rightful owuer’ the territory south of the 
Rovuma, known as the “ Kioiiga Triangle ” (formerly pan of German East 
Africa). 

Portuguese East Africa, with an area of 428,132 square miles, comprises 
three distinct entities: (1) the province of Mozambique (295,000 square 
miles); (2) the Companhia de Mozambique* (59,840 square miles), and 
(3) the Coin^)anhia do Nj'asa (/3,292 square miles). The first, which is 
ruled by a High Commissioner, with his seat at Lourenzo Marques, is divided 
into 6 districts: Lourenzo Marques, Gaza, Jnhamhane, t^uilimane, Tete and 
Mozambique, each with its own (Joveruor. Louveiico Marques (population 
13, .154 in 1912) is the cajutalof the Province. There is a Government Council 
composed of officials and elected representatives^f the commercial, industrial 
and agricultural classes, and a Provincial Council with the attributions of an 
administrative and account tribunal. J'he existing organisation of the pro- 
vince is that which was established by decree of May 23, 1907, with some 
modifications. The M^inicatand Sofala region is administered by the Mo- 
zambique Company, which has a royal charjef granting sovereign rights for 
50 years from 1891. Under the Company’s administration the country on 
the Zambezi has become settled, there is convenient transport by river, and 
facilities are granted for securing titles and working mines. The Nyasa 
(k)mpauy, with a royal charter, administers the region between the Povuma, 
j.l^kc Nyasa, and the Lurio. Estiinaied j>opii!ation, about 3 million natives, 
10,500 whites, and 1,100 Asiatics and half-castes. The military force of the 
Colony varies between 2,250 men (1,379 natives) and 3,904 men (2,468 
natives). For 1922-23 the estimated revenue was 16,300,835 escudos. 

The chief products of the Colony are sugar, coco nuts, bees- wax, and 
mining products. Important gold-bearing reeft have been discovered on the 
Upper Zambezi, and extensive coal deposits in the Tote region. 

The principal ports arc Mozambique (population, 1910, '472 Europeans, 895 
A.siaHiif^s, and about 361,367 natives), Ibo, Quiliraane, Chinde (population 1,690, 
of whom 218 European), Beira (population, 3,420, of whom 738 white), 
Inhanibane (population, 3,330, of whom 100 European and 250 Asiatic), and 
Lourenzo Marques (9,849, of whom 4,691 Euroj^ean). 

As the result of a cycTlone on February 24, 1922, 'Chinde was practically 
destriJ^red. ^ 
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The trade registered (exclusive of coin and bullion) at the following ports 
in 1921 is given below ; — 



Imports 

Exports 

; Re-exports 

Transit 

Total 


Escudos 

Escudos 

Escudos 

Escudos 

Escudos 

ifcuretiQo Marques 

18,953,238 

7,784,709 

: 10,971,897 

122,819,532 

160,629,876 

Inharabaue 

751,870 

.313,301 

: 030 

— 

1, ('65, 801 

Chinde 

1,69', 03.3 

4,702,210 

; 2,891,745 

1,402,264 

10,689.152 

Quelimane 

2,132,822 

3,973,4.30 

' 1,.540 

— 

6,107,792 

Mozambique . 

6,385.270 

' 3,624, »‘»f)6 

i 2,339,066 

— 

! 12,348,942 

IVHe . 

1 241,477 

86,412 

! 414 

52,090 

i 880,393 

Beira 

7,446,708 

4,630,851 

; 25.779,101 

11,106,640 

1 48, 963, .390 

Ibo . 

2,207,005 

1,001,994 

. 71,554 

1.3,000 

3,294,453 

Grand Total . 

30,812,313 

26,117,513 

1 ’ 

42,055,947 

! 135,393,626 

243,379,299 


The chief articles imported into the colony are cereals, foodstuffs, cement, 
cotton, alcoholic li([uors, and animals. The exports are mainly sugar, rubber, 
various ores, wax, and ivory. The Zambeze is navigable for stern- wheelers 
as far as Tete. At the port of Lonren^o Marques there entered, in 1920, 018 
vessels of 2,1321,698 tons (328 of 1,626,892 tons llritish), and cleared 590 
vessels. At the port of Beira 340 vessrls arrived and 336 departed in 1919. 
At the poit of Ibo, 2,101 ve.ssels arrived in 1919, and 2,100 departed. 

The Delagoa Bay railway jias a Icngtti of 57 miles in the colony, and is 
continued for 290 miles to Pretoria. Tlie commercial relations and transit 
of goods hy tliis railway between the Portuguese^and British jfossessions are 
regulated by the agreement signed April 1, 1909. A new lino from 
Loiiren 90 Maifpies to flic Swaziland border is iindt^r construction, 44 miles 
being o])eii for traflic, including tlie UmlAluzi branch. The Gaza railway, 
from Chai-Chai to Maiijacaz<^has 32 miles open for traffic, and the line from 
Mutaniha to Iiiharrimo 25 miles. The llcira railway has a length of 
204 miles in the colony, and is continued from the British frontier to 
Bulawayo. 

The Government has been working on a definite# plan, and the finished 
scheme for the Province south| of parallel 22, the southern boundary of the 
Mozambique Co.’s territories, Embraces the following lines: Moamba to 
Xinavane, 55 miles (completed) ; Xinavane via Chissanc to Chai-Chais 
70 miles (not yet begun) ; Chai-Chai via Manjacasso to Chigomo, 51 miles, 
(completed); Chigomo via Jinagai to luhaninie, 51 miles, projected; 
Inhairime to Mnlaniba, 40 miles (comj)let* d) ; Mutamba to Inhambano, 
15 miles (undor construction). Activities north of Mozambique Co. 
represente<l by two lines of penetration, one from the port of Quelimane, 
whicli will tap what is .said to be the richest region on the whole coast and 
whoso interior tciminal will connect with the existing railway in British 
Nyasaland, and the other from” the port of Mozambique, capital of the 
district of that name and formerly capital of the Province. 

Beira is conngeted by telegraph with Salisbury in Mashonaland, and 
liOurenQO Marques with the Transvaal sy.stem. Quiliniano has telegraphic 
communication with Chiromo. In 1915 there were 3,397 miles of telegraph 
line. 

Since September >, 1922, the escudo ciirrenoy has been in vogue in 
Portuguese East Africa. 
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Statistical and other Books of Reference. 

1. Ojfioiai. Pubucations. Portugal and Dependencies. 

Kstatistico do Portugal. Lisbon. Aimnal. 

Hpcenseuipiit do la iiopulation de Portugal au I)6ceiubre, 1911. Part 2, Population 
do fait d’aprtYs le.H Ages, on’distinguant lo sexe, Tdtafc civil et TiiLstruction. Tableaux 
cojnporatifs Part 3. Avcugle.s, sourdsnuets, idiots et ali6n6s d’apr6.s le.s sexe.s. Part 4. 
Longevite. Irulividus ages de 80 an.s et plus, group6s d’apr^s les ages, en distinguant k 
sexe. 2 vols. Liston, 1914. ,..1 ^ 

OollccQao deTraUdo.s, co!iven(;‘(5e.s,contractOH, e acto.s publicos celebrados entre a corte 
de Portugal e a.s mais Poteucias desde 1040 at6 ao pre.senle, j)or Borges de Castro e Judice 
IJyker, .30 vols. ISoO-lSTO. — Nova Colloccao do Traiados, &c. 2 vols. 1890-1891. 

Friirf> de Andrade (A.), Relatorlos sobre Mozambique. 0 vols. Lourenzo Maniues, 
1007-1910. 


2. NoM-OFKICIAL PunLIOATIONS. PORTUCIAL ANl) DRPKNDKNCIES 


Iiafdeker\s Spain and Portugal. 4th cd. Leipzig, 1913. 

itarker (G.), A Winter Holulay in Poitugal. London, 1912. 

Bell (A. P. 0.), In Portugal. London, 19I2.-'Portugal of the Portuguese. London, 
1016. 

Boletini e P-d ’ieazoes da Sociedade da Geographia de Lisboa. 

Brown (A. 'iiid- ;• ■, O.iuary Islands and Azores. [Guide Book.] London, 13th 
edition, 193J. 

Cnrqneja {l\ ), O Povo Portugez. Asj'ecto.s Sociae.se Economicos. Oporto, 1916.™ O 
Kuturo de Portugsl. Oj.orto, 1921. 

Vhtridg* ((,1. G.). Wild Bush Tr.ho.s of Tnqiical Afiioa. London, 1933. 

Couceiro (V. I. <Ie Paira), Angola. Lisboa, 191<», 

Danveyn(i^. K.), Tlic I'ortngnc.se In Iinlia. London, 1894. 

Delbosc (ll.), Foulehi'*), Bibliographic dcs Voyages en Esjiagne et en Portugal. [Ke- 
pvinted from Hevue liisiiunique for .March, July, and November, 1890. J Paris, 1890. 

Uurqrovc (K.tlielC.), Progres.sive Poixugal. Lond#i, 1014. 

llereulano (Alexamlre), llistoria de Portugal desde o comezoda Monarchiaate aohni do 
reinado de Artbftso 111.(1097-12^.1). 4 vols. Lisbon, 1803. 

Joanne (P ), Esj.agne et Portugal. Paris, 1909. 

Johnifton (Sir Harry), The Colouisaiion of Africa. Cambridge, 1899. 

Keltie{J. S.). Partition of Africa. 2rid eil. London, 1895. 

Koebcl H.), Portugal : Its Landiirid People. Ijon<lon, 1909. 

Uucci{\j. F. dc L. 8.), Einigiae.io e Colonizazao. Lisbon, 1914. 

Lqne{R. N.), Mozambique; Its Agricultural Devolojitnent. Jvondon, 1913. 

Marvand (A.), Le Portugal et .ses Colonies. Paris, 1912. 

MacMurdo (M. M.)and Monteiro (M ), History of Portugal. 3 vols. London, 1S8S. 

M(ir>inard»e)i (Hugo), Angola. Berlin, 1920. 

Maugham (B C. F.), The Ilistoiy. Scenery, and Great Game of Manica and Sofals. 
London, 1900.— Zmnbesia. ^Loiuicm, 1909. 

Mendeg(\. Loj»e.s), A India Pofxugncza. 2 vols. Lisbon, 1880. 

Aferra (M. P.), and J\)‘es(V).), Histi'iria Ih‘ Pi»rtn^J Coimbra, 1922. 

A/ryer (Hans) Das portugiesisdie K<doniaIreich drr Gegenwart. Berlin, 1918. 

Negreiros (Almada), He <lr .'^an TIiomk^. Pari.s, 1901.— Angola, Paris, 1901.— Le Mo- 
zainbique. Paris, 1904, —Les colonies jiortiigaises. Paris, 1907. 

0 TeiTitorio de Manica e Sofala e a administracao da Co)opauhia de Mocambiuue 
(1892-1900). Lisboa, 1902. 

Oliveira Martins (J. P.), Hi.storia de Portugal. 2 vols. Lisbon, 1880.— Portugal 
Tidlitemporaneo. 2 vols. ivi.sbon, 1881.— Historia da civilisazao iberica. Lisbon, 1879.— 
Polit.ie.a eeconoinica iiacional. Port.{). 1885. — O Brazil e as colonias poi’tuguezas. Lisbon, 
1888 —Portugal cm Africa. Porto, 1S91. -Portugal nos mares. Lisbon, 1889 

Peixotto (E.), Spain and Portugal. London, 1922. 


T ^tlas geogratlco de. Maps by B. Ghias, text (Spanish and Portuguese) by 

J, BottenconH, Barcelona, (1905-1900). (In Atlas Geografico Ibero-Americano). 

I'ortugal (Etats et Colonies). Larous.se ; Paii.s, 1900. 

Soi<9a(T. de), Para a Historia da Revolucao. 2 vols. Coimbra, 1912. 

Bousa (R ), lymuano de Moza.uiijuo. Lorenzo Murquos. (First issue 1908.) 

(J. C . B.), I hvough Angola. London, 1022 • 

Portugal [In Story of the Nations]. 2nd ed. London, 1903 
(G. M C.), The Beginning of Smith African History. London, 1902. 

(Ernesto J. de), As Colonias portnguozas. 2nd ed. witli maps. Lisbon, 
1003. Goionies portngaises, Cominnnications inaritimes et fluviales en 190C —Colonias 
Portuguesas 1. Archipelago /le Cabo Verde (with map). Lf&bon, 1910. If. A Guin6 

1917.— Conijiendio di Geografla Comercial, Lisbon, 1916. 
— Porti%al Colonial. Lisbon 1918. 


London, 1903 
London, 1902. 

2nd ed. with maps. 


Lisbon, 

Colonias 
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Weeks (John H.)> Among the Primitive Balcongo. London, 1914. 

Whiteway (R. S.), Rise of the Portuguese Power in India. London, 1899. 

Wood (Ruth K.), The Tourist’s Spain and Portugal. London, 1913. 

Wors/oldiyf . 13.), Portuguese Nyassaiand. London, 1899. 

Young (George), Portugal Old and Young. An Historical Study. London, 191T, 
Zimmermann(A.), Die Europaischen Kolonien. I**' Band. Berlin, 1899. 


ROME, SEE AND CHURCH OP.. 


For many ages until Pius IX. ’s reign, with some comparatively short 
breaks, the Popes or Roman Pontifls bore temporal sway over a territory stretch- 
ing across Mid-Italy from sea to sea and comprising an area of some 16,000 
s<|uare miles, with a population finally of some 3,125,000 souls. Of this 
dominion the whole has been incorporated with the Italian Kingdom, 
Furthermore, by an Italian law dated May 13, 1871, there was guaranteed 
to His Holiness and his successors for ever, besides possession of the Vatican 
and Lateran palaces and the villa of (pastel Gandolfo, a yearly income of 
3,225,000 lire or 129,000Z., which allowance still remains unclaimed and 
unpaid. 

Sitpreme Pontiff. — Pius XI. (Achilles Ratti), born at Desio, May 30, 1857 *, 
Archbishop of Milan, September 1921 ; Cardinal, June 13, 1921 ; elected 
Supreme Pontiff, as successor of Benedict^XV., February 6, 1922. 

The election of a Pope ordfnarily is hy scrutiny. Each Cardinal in conclave 
writes on a ticket his own name with that^f thci^Cardinal whqja he chooses. 
Those tickets, folded and sealed, are laid in a chalice wdiich stands on the 
conclave altar; and* each elector approaching the altar repeats a prescribed 
form of oath. Thereupon the tickets are tajeen from the chalice by scrutators 
appointed ad hoc from tiie electing body ; the tickets are compared with 
the number of Cardinals prc.<tent, and when it is found that any Cardinaf has 
two-thirds of the votes in his favour he is declared elected. 

From the acces.sion of Intiocent IX., 232nd in the usual list of Roman 
Pontiffs, to Pius XL, 261st, the Popes (all Italian) have been as follows: — 


Name and Family of Pontiff 

^ ear of 
^Action 

» • 

Name and Family of Pontiff 

Year of 
Election 

Innocent IX. (Facchinetti) . 

1591 

Benedict XI II. {Orsini) 

1724 

Clement VI II. {Aldohrandmi) 

1592 

Clement XII. {Corsini) 

1730 

Leo XI. {Medici) 

1605 

Benedict XIV. (Lambertini) 

1740 

Paul V. (Borghese) 

1605 

Clement XII^. {Rezzonico) . 

176a* 

Gregory XV. {Ludovisi) 

1621 

Clement X I V. (Ganganelli) 

1769 

Urban VI 11. (Barherini) 

1623 

Pius VL {Braschi). 

1776 

Innocent X. (Famphily) .. 

1 1644 

Pius VI 1. {Chiaramonti) . 

1800 

Alexander VII. (Chigi) . i 

1655 

Leo XII. {della Genga) 

1828 

Clement IX. (Rospigliosi) . 

1667 

Vins y III. (Ca^tiglioni) 

1829 

Clement X. (Allieri) 

1670 

Gregory XVI. (Cappellari ) . 

1881 

Innocent XL (OdSscalchi) . 

1676 

Pius IX. {Mastai-Ferretti) . 

1846 

Alexander VIII. . 

1689 

Leo XIII. {Peed) 

'1878 

Innocent XII. {Pignatelli) . 

1691 

Pius X. (Sarto) . 

^1903 

Clement XL (Albani) 

1700 

Benedict XV. {della Chma) 

1914 

Innocent XIIL {Conti) 

1721 

Pius XL (sRatti) 

1922 
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The Roman Pontiff (in orders a Bishop, but in jurisdiction held to be 
by divine right the centre of all Catholic unity, and consequently Pastor 
and Tf^acher of all Christians) has for advisers and coadjutors the Sacred 
College of Cardinals, consisting, when complete, of 70 members, namely, 6 
Card! rial- Bishops (holders of the suburbicary secs), 60 Cardinal-Priests, and 
14 Cardinal-Deacons but hardly ever comprising the full number. In 
March, 1923, the Sacred College consisted of 6 Cardinal-Bishops, 48 Cardinal- 
Priests, and 10 Cardinal-Deacons. » The following list gives the names, 
ilates, and offices of these 60 Cardinals : — 


Name 


Cardinal- Bishops : - 

Vincenzo Vanmittilli 

GHotaim <lc i.ai . 
Antonio Vico . . ] 

Oennaro Granito Pi - i 
gnatclH di Holn.ontc I 

lia.silio Poinpdj I 

(iiovtinni Cagliero 

Cardinal-PrUsti : — 
Micljael Loguo 
Giuseppe Francica 
Nava <ii liontife 
AgosLino Tiichelniy 
Leo von Skrbensky 

Rafael Merry del Val . 


Office or Dignity 


' Nationality 


'li 


J 


Pisliop of Palestrina, Arch- 
priest of the Pafriarchal 
Lihcrian Basilica, Datary | 
of Ilis Holiness . 

Bishop of Sabina . 

Bishop of Porto and vSanIa ^ 
Uuiina . . . . i 

Bialiop of Albano 

Vicar General of His Holiness ) 
Cardinal Bishoxi of Velletri j 

B'shop of PAscali . 


Joaquim Arcoverde de 
Albuquerque Cava! 
canti. 

Ottavio Cagiano de 
Azevodo . 

Pietro Matfi . 
Alessandro Lualdi 
Desire Mercier , 
Pietro OaspaiTi . 

« #jouis Henri Logon 
Paulin Pierre Andrieu 
Antonio Mendcs Bello 
Francis Bourne . 
William O’Connell 
Enrique Alinaraz 
Santos 

Willem van Rossum 
Louis Nazaire B^gin 


Archbishop of Armagh 
j: Arebbishox) of Catania . 

I ,, ^ Turin 

Archbishop of Oliiiiitz . 

f | Camerlengo of the Hol|i^ 
! Roman Church. Secretary j 
A I of the Coiigr. of the Holy 
j j Office, Archiiriest of the 
Vatican Basilica . .1 


Jolin^sernoch 
Gustav Piffl 


* Arclil^shoii of Rio de Janeiro 

Cljanccllor of the 1l*y I 
) Kornan Church . . . j 

{ Archbishop of Pisa 

,, Palermo. 

) j ,, Mechlin . 

i Pontifical Secretary of Slate 
^Archbishop of Reims 
Ai chbishox> of Bordeaux 
Patriarch of lasbon 
Archbishop of Westminster . 

,, Boston . 

,, Toledo . 

Archbishop of Quebec . 
Archbishop of Eszfcrgom 
(Gran) . . . . 

,, Vienna 


di 

; i 

•(; 


Italian 




Irish 

Sicilian . 

Italian 
Austrian . 

Spanish . . 

Brazilian . 
Italian 


Belgian . 

Italian 

French 

» J 

Portuguese 
English . 
American. 

Spanish . i 

Dutch 

Canadian. 

Hungarian 
A ustrian . ! 


Year of 
Birth 


1830 

1 R 53 

1817 

1851 


I Year of 
I Crea- 
1 tiori 


1880 

1907 

1915 

1915 


1858 I 1017 


1838 

1840 

1840 

1850 

1803 

1805 

1850 


1S45 

1858 
1S5S 

1851 

1852 
1842 
1840 
1842 
1801 

1859 

1847 

1854 

1840 

1852 

1804 


1915 

1803 

1800 

1800 

1901 

1903 

1905 


1005 

1907 

1007 

1907 

1907 

1007 

1907 

1911 

1911 

1911 

1911 

1911 

1914 

1914 

1914 


’*^''8 fo*' centuries ceased to Imply 
1 MMbvtarri <*8'“on. NowadHys in the Sacred College 

a pr“attorevon to a sf^pf/oUrk " leaconry to 
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Name 

Office or Dignity 

Nationality 

Year of 
Birth 

Year of 
Crea- 
tion 

C ardxnaUPriei U~- cent. 





Andrew Francis Friih- \ 
Wirt . . 1 

— 

German . 

1846 

1915 

Alfonso Maria Mi- ) 
stranpclo . . . j 

Archbishoi) of Florence 

M 

1852 

1915 

Rapljaol Scapinclii di > 
Leguigno . . . / 

- 

) 1 

1858 

1915 

retro Lafontaine 

Patriarch of Venice 


1860 

1916 

Donato sbaretti . 

— 


1856 

1916 

Charles Ernest Dubois 
Vittorio Amedeo I 

Archbishop of Paris 

Italian 

1850 

1857 

1916 

Ranuzzl do Bianchi . j 

— 

1916 

Tomrnaao Pio Boggiani 

— 

J 

1863 

1916 

Alcj-sio Ascalcsi 

Archbishop of Benevento . 1 

French 

1872 

1916 

Louis Joseph Manrin . 

Archbishop of Lyons . . i 

1859 

1916 

Alexander Kakowski 

Archbishop of Warsaw . . j 

Polish 

1863 

1919 

Edmund Dalbor 

Archbishop of Posen 


1869 

1919 

A<loli>h Bertram 

Archbishop of Breslau . 

German . 

1859 

1919 

Jolm fSoldcvila y 

Archbishop of Saragossa . 

Spanish . 

1843 

1919 

Roimuo 




Fraiu’eso>) Ragoiiesi . 

Apostolic Nuncio in Spain . 

Spanish . 

1850 

1921 

Michael Faulliaber 

Archbishop of Munich . 

German . 

1869 

1021 

Dennis Dougberty 

Archbishop of Philadelphia . 

American. 

1865 

1921 

Juan Benloeh y Vivo . 

Archbishop of Burgos . 

Spanish . 

1864 

1921 

Francisco de Assisi 
Vidal y Barraquer . ( 

Archbishop of Tarragona 

• 

1808 

1021 

Karl Josef Schulte 

Archbiiho]) of Cologne . . i 

German . 

1871 

1921 

(liovanni Tacci-Poiielli 

Poll titi cal Major l)oiin#» . 1 

Italian 

1863 

1921 

Achillo Locatclli . 

Nuncio at Lisbon . . .• 


¥856 

1922 

Giovanni Bonzano • / 

A]) 08 tolic Deh'gute at Wash- | 
iiigton . . . . / ! 

Archbishop of Rennes . i 1 

,, 

1867 

1922 

Alexins Cliarost . 

French . 

1800 

1922 

Eugenio Fosi 

Archbishop of Id i Ian # . 

J talian . 

1864 

1922 

Enrique Reig y Casa- ) 
nova . . . . / 

Archbishop of Toledo and \ : 

Priitiato of Spain . , )\ 

Spanish . 

1859 

wn 

Staiiislans Tonchet 

Bishop of Orleans , . . | 

French , 

1848 

1922 

Cardinal-Beacons : — 

j 




Gaetano Bisleti . . 

Cornincndatory Grand Prior 1 j 




of the Sovereign Order of >’ 

Italian 

1850 

1911 

Malta in Rome . . » / j 




Louis Billot 

t * — 1 

French . 

1846 

1911 

Michele Lega . . | 

Prefect o\*the Holy Congre-l' 
gation j 1 

Italian . 

1860 

1914 

Francis Aidan Gasquet 


English . 

1846 

1914 

Nicolb Marini 

— i 

Italian 

1843 

1916 

Oreste Giorgi 

— 1 

J J 

1856 

1916 

August Bill 

Chamberlain of the Church . | 


1843 

1919 

Camillo Lauren ti * | 

Secretary of the Congrega- j ; 
tioii l)e Propaganda Fide . ) ; 


1802 


Giuseppi Mori . | 

Secretary of the Congrega- \ \ 
tion of the Council . . / j 

,, 

— 

1922 

Friedrich Ehrle 

Librarian to the Vatican . i 

i 


— 

1922 


Though primarily belonging to the local Roman Church, the Cardinals, 
drawn from every liation of Christendom, are now regarded as Princes of the 
Church at large. Originally they were simply the parish rectors of ^ome, 
or the deacons of Roman deaconries. In 1686 their number was finally 
settled by Sixtus V. at seventy. The Cardinals compose the Pope's Senate or 
Council and the varioifs Sacred Congregations, govern the Church while the 
Apostolic See is vacant, and elect the deceased Pontiff's successor. 
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They received the distinction of the red hat under Innocent IV., during 
the first General Council of Lyons, in 1246 ; and the title of Eminence 
from Urban VIII., in 1630. 

The central administration of the Roman Catholic Church is carried on 
by a number of permanent committees called Sacred Congregations, composed 
of Cardinals, witli Consultors and Officials. There are now eleven Sacred 
Congregations, viz., Holy Office, Consistorial, Discipline of the Sacraments, 
Councjl, Religious, ProjKiganda Fide, Index, Rites, Ceremonial, Ex- 
traordinary Ecclc.siastical Alfairs, Seminaries and Universities. Besides 
the.se there are .several permanent Commission.s, for example, one for Biblical 
Studies, another for Historical Studies, another fur Preservation of the Faith 
in Home, another for Codification of Canon Law. Furthermore, the Roman 
Curia contains three tribunals, to wit, the Apostolic Penitentiary, the 
Supreme Tribunal of the Apostolic Signature, and the Sacred Roman Rota ; 
and, lastly, various offices, as the Apostolic Chancery, the Apostolic Datary, 
the Apostolic Chamber, the Secretariate of State, etc. 

Tlie States wherewith the Holy See maintains diplomatic relations are 
Austria, Bavaria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, Hungary, 
Yugoslavia, .^lonaco, the Netherlands, Poland, Portui^al, Rumania, Russia, 
S[)ain, and the United Kingdom (1914), together with most of the American 
Republics, except the United States and Mexico. 

Within the British Eaipire the present number of Roman Catholic residential sees is 
216, viz., 38 archbishoprics and 114 bishoprics, besides 64 apostolic virariates (mostly 
held hy Bishop.s of titular secs), and 10 apostolic prefectures: while the Roman Catholic 
population subject to King George V. is estimated at 14,439,941 souls, of whom 
»-.,041,(i4V are in Europe; 2,682,397 it Asia; 699,^83 in Africa; 3,842,660 in British 
America; and 1,171,104 in Australasia. Througliout the world the Roman Catlolic 
population is*reckoried at .31ii886,976 souls, of whom 309,718,779 are of the LaUd Rite 
{Catholic Directory^ London). 

British Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoientuiry.—Th.Q Hon. 
Thco. Russell. (Appointed Not^mber 16, 1922.) 
m Secretary to the British Mission, — H. II. Tlynne. 


Books of Eeference. 

Acta Apostolic!!- 8edis Hoime. Rome, Annual. 

Aiinuario Poiitificio K^uamj.% Rome. Annual. 

The Catholic Directory. London. Annual. m 

Orbis Catliolicus. A Year Book of the Catholic^W^rld. Leamington. 1st year, 1916. 
Codex Juris Canonici Pii Pontiflcis Maximiiussudigestus Benedicti FapaiXV auctoritate 
promnlgatns (Prat-fatione Emi Petri Card. Gasparri). 

.4ddts(Will E.) and Arnold (Thos.), A Catholic Dictionary. 7th ed., revised by T. B. 
Scannell, D.D, London, 1905. 

(Thomas), The Formation of Christendom. 4th ed. 6 vols. liondon, 1904. &c. 
i* « Annuario Ponliflcio (l^Qerarchia Cattolica, La Curia Romana, etc.). Annual, Rome. 
Armellvii (Cav. Mariano), Le Chiese di Roma dal Secolo IV. al XIX. 2nd ed. 
Roma, 1891.— Qli antichi cimiteri cristiani di Roma e d'ltalia. Roma, 1893. 

Aloysius). Codex Liturgicus £ccle.siae Universae. 13 vols. Bomae, 
i«50-6b. New edition, Paris, 1902. 

Ikll (Mary, I. M.), A Short History of the Papacy. London, 1921. 

(Giuseppe), Le Oiigini della SovranilA Ternporale del Papi. Roma, 1872. 
(Lorenzo), Memorie Storiche de'Cardinali della Santa Romana Chiesa. 9 vols. 
KOma, 1« 92-97. 


William Cornwallis), On Papal Conclaves. Edinburgh, 1868. 

•IP del Cardinali di Santa Romana Chiesa dal Secolo V. 

Roma. 1888. 

. xzxi. and zxxii. of 



r... V [English translBtlon by A. H. M»thew. London, 1908].— 

Los Qjiginos du culte chr^tien. Srd ed. Pari*, 1»02. 
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Qregcroviui (PerdJ, OescUichte der Stadt Rom im Mittelalter. 4tli ed. di vols. 
Stuttgart, 1886-96. [English translation by Annie Hamilton. 8 vols. London, 1902.1. — 
Dio Grabdenkmaler der Papate. 2nd and enlarged edition. Leipzig, 1881. [English 
translation by R. W. Seton-Watson. Westminster, 10031. 

(7rt>ar (Hartmann, 8. J.), Geschichte Roms und der Papste im Mittelalter. Freiburg-im- 
Breisgau, 1898, Ac (In progress.) [English transl, ed. by Luigi^Cappadelta. London, 1911.1 
Helyot (P. Pierre), Histoire des Ordre.s Monastiqnes, Religieux et MilitAlres. 8 vols. 
Paris, 17<4-21 ; new ed., 1792 ; latest ed., 3 vtds., 1838. (For this work, reca.'it in dictionary 
form and brought up to date by Badiche, see Migne’s Encyclop^die Th^ologique.) 
ffenriei (il.), Dhs Qesetzburh <lcs Ratliolisnhen Kirche. Basel. 1918 
Hergenrother {Csird. Joseph), Die katbolische Kirehe und der christlicho Staat in ihrcr 
geschichtlichen Entwickelung. Freiburg-im-Breisgau, 1872. 

Jaff^ (Philippus), Regesta Pontiflcum Roinanorum ab Condita Ecclesia ad annum 
1898. 2 vols. 2nd ed. Lipsiae, 1885 and 1888. 

/;,a56(?u» (Phil.) and Cossartius (Gabriel) (S.J.), Sacrorum Conciliomm Nova et Amplis- 
sinia Collectio. Mansi’s edition. 31 vols. Florentiae, 1759-98. 

Loomfa (Louise R.), The Book of the Popes. New York and London, 1917. 

Milman (Henry Hart, D.D.), Hi.story of Latin Christianity ; including that of the Popes 
to the Pontilicate of Nicholas V. 4th ed. 9 vols. London, 1867, 

Moroni (Gaetano), Dizionario di Enidizione Storico-Ecclesiastica da 8. Pietro sino ai 
nostri Giorni. 103 vols.. with 6 index vols. Venezia, 1840-61. 

JVoroe* (Giuseppe le), Bleuicntl della storiade’ Soinmi Ponteflcl co’ loro ritratti in ram« 
2nd A etilargeil ed., the portraits brought down to that of Pius VI. 16 vols. Siena, 1802-15. 

Pastor (Ledwig), Geschichte der Pa])ste seit dem An.sgang des Mittelalters. 2iid ed. 
Freiburg-im-Breisgau, 1886, Ac. (In progrc.ss.) [English translation in part ed. by Fred. 
Ign. Antrobus, in part made by Ralph F. Kerr. 12 vols. London, 1901-13J. 

Ranke (Leopold von), Die Romiachen Papste in den letzten vier Jahrhundeiten. 3 vols., 
viz., vol. i., 8th ed., Leipzig, 1885; vols. ii. and iii., 6th ed., I^eipzig, 1874. iEnglish 
translation by Sarah Austin, 4th ed., 3 vols., London, 1886. Another by E, Foster, 7 
vols., London, 1853-56.] 

Registers of various Roman Pontiffs, viz., Gregory IX., Innocent IV., Alexander IV. 
Urban IV., Honorius IV., Ac,, by divers French S^iolars, Paris, (In progress.) 

Rossi (Cav. Giovanni Battista d^, La Roma .soHerranea descritta ed illustrata (with 
supplement by O. Tozzi). Roma, 1864-97. [English completion by J 8. Ngrthcote, D.D , 
and W. R Brownlow, n.I). New and enlarged ed. 2 vols London, 1879 ] 

Schultze (Victor), Die^Katacoiulien ; Die altchristlichen Grabstatten ; Ihre Geschichte 
und ihre Momiinente. Lei}»zig, 1882. 

Silvagni (Daviil), La Corte e la Society Romana nei secoli XV HI. e XIX. 2nd ed. 
3 vols Firenze, 1882-85. [English translation byTanny Maclauglilin entitled, Rome, its 
Princes, Priests an<l People, 3 vo)|. London, 1885-87.] * 

Stveit (Carolus, 8. V. D ), Atlas Ilierarcbicns Descriptio Geographica et Statistics 
totiiis Ecclesiae Calholicae et Orientis et Occidenlis. Paderborn, 1913 

Wetzer (Heinrich Joseph), and Welte (Benedikt), Kircheiilexicon. 2nd edition. Begun 
by Card. Joseph Ilcrgenrdther and continued by Dr. Franz Kaiilan. Freiburg-im-Breisgau, 
1882-1901. 12 vols. and an index volume. 


RUMANIA. 

(RomInia) 

Reigning King. 

Ferdinand I., King of Rumania, born August 24, 1865, nephew *of the 
late King Carol, whom,he succeeded on October 11, 1914. Married, January 
10, 1893, to Princess Marie, daughter of the Duke of Saxo>Cobiirg and Qotha,' 
born October 29, 1875. • 


4 
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Children of the King Carol, born October 15, 1893, Crown Prince, 
married March 10, 1921, to Princess Helen of Greece; offspring; Michel, 
born October 25, 1921 ; (2) Elisabeth, born October 11, 1894 ; (3) Marie, 
born January 8, 1900, married to Alexander, King of the Serb, Croat, and 
Slovene State, Juno 8^ 1922 ; (4) Nicholas, born August 18, 1903 ; (6) 
llcaiia, born January 5. 1909. 

The King has, in addition to revenues from certain Crown lands, an annual 
allowance of 2,500,000 lei, or 100,000/. The heir to the crown has an annual 
donation of 300,000 lei (12,000/.). 

The union of the two Principalities of Wallachia and Moldavia was 
publicly proclaimed at Bucharest and Jassy on Dec. 23, 1861, the present 
name being given to the united provinces. The first ruler of Rumania was 
Colonel Cuza, who had been elected ‘ Hospodar, ’ or Lord, of Wallachia and of 
Moldavia in 1859, and wdio assumed the government under the title of Prince 
Alexandru Joan I. A revolution which broke out in February 1866 forced 
Prince Alexaiidru Joan to abdicate, and led to the election of Prince Carol I. 
The representatives of the peojdc, assembled at Bucharest, proclaimed 
Rumania’s independence from Turkey, May 21, 1877, which was confirmed 
by Art. 43 of llie Congre.ss of Berlin, .signed July 13, 1878. King Carol I. 
reigned as Prince from 1866 to 1881, and as King from 1881 to 1914. In 
March, 1918, Bessarabia was joined to Rumania; Bukovina in November, 
1918 ; and Tran.sylvaiiia in December, 1918. 


Constitution and Government. 


The Constituent Assembly elected in May and June, 1920, for United 
Rumania by universal, direct, ftnd secret .sulfrage will have to unify the 
dificrent constitutions of the Old Kingdom,^ Bessarabia, Bukovina, and 
I ransyl vania. The constitulioii of tlie Old Kingdom, which was voted in 1866 
and twice modified, once in 1879 and again in 1884, jirovided for a 
Legislature ol two Houses. The Senate consists (March, 1920) of 170 
members (Old Kiiigdojn, 82 ; Transylvania, 45; Be.ssaralua, 24 ; and Buk- 
ovii.a, 19), including 4 fof the Universities and 19 Bishops. The Heir 
to the Crown is also a Senator. The Clui^ber of Deputies consists of 347 
members (Old Kiiigd( m, 168 ; Transylvania, 112; Bcj,sarabia, 61; and 
nukoviiia, 16) A St^nator must be 40 years of age, and a Deputy 25. 
Members ol cither House must be Rumanians by birth or naturalisation, 
in tull enjoyment of civil and political rights, and domiciled in the 
touiJtry. All citiz«>s of 21 year.s, paying taxes, are electors. Rotli 
Seriators and Deputies receive 160 lei per each day of actual attendance, 
besides 2000 lei per month and free railway passes. The King has a 
suspensive veto over all laws pass-M by the Chamber of Deputies Ind the 
feerm e. The executive is vested in a council of xMinisters. 

T resulted in the return of the following 

26* Trinflvlv^^^ 34; Bessarabian Peasants, 


The Cabinet (appointed January 19, 1922) is composed as follows 
Prime Minister.~3o^ Braliano, 

MinitUr of the /nterior.— general Vaitoiano. 
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Minister of Foreign Affairs , — Jou Duca, 

Minister of Agricnlture. — A. Constant inesco. 

Minister of Public Insti'uction, — Dr. Angelcsco. 

Minister of Finance. — Viiitila Bratiano. 

Min ister of Labour. — G. Marzesco, 

Minuter of Public IForshiji, — 0. Bano. 

Minister of Justice. — J. Floresco. 

Minister of Industry and Commerce. — B. Sasso. 

Secretary of Slate for Bessarabia . — J. Inculetz. 

Secretary of State for Bukovina . — J. Nestor. 

Ministe^r of IPar . — General G. Mardarcscu. 

Minister of Communications. Tr. Uosoiu. 

Min ist er af Public 1 Folks . — Dr. Cosma . 

Local Goveiinmki^t. 

For purposes of loc<al go vorumeut Wallachia is divided into 17 districts, 
Moldavia into 13, tlio Dobrudja into 4, Bessarabia into 8, Bukovina into 11, 
and 4'ransylvania (witli Banal, Orisana and Mararnuresh) into 24 districts, 
each of which has a [)rcfcct^a receiver «)f taxes, and a civil tribunal. In 
Rumania ( 1919 ) tliere are 735 aistricts and^5,864 eommunes, 129 urban and 
5,735 rural. In the rural communes there arc# 15,593 villages and 1,048 
hamlets. 'The app^ellations ‘urban’ and ‘ ruraU do not depend on the 
number of inhabitants, but is given by law. 


Area and Population. 

As a result of the Treaties of Peace of 1919 Rumania was enlarged, and 
the area and population of the Now Kingdom i%show«i as follows ; — 


I Popu>atioD. 


Country. 

Area in sq. 
miles 

Males 

I Females 

Total 

01(1 Uuniaiiia 

. 

5.T 489 

3,989.6' 6 

3,914.498 

7,904,1041 

Bessarabia .... 

17,146 

1,I98,90«# 

1,145,900 

2,344,8()^• 

Bukovina .... 

4 030 

305 963 

404,186 

800,098 

Transylvania 

22,312 

1,850 480 

1,327,887 

2,678,367 

Crisana 

. . 8,038 

650,836 

657,145 

1,816,981 

Mararnuresh .... 

6,258 

878,205 

38n,4G1 

706,666 

Banat 

11,009 

7'9,102 

793.031 

1,6^2,133 

Total . 

. ; 122,282 

8,762,092 

8.631,057 

17,393,149 


i Estimate for 1915. 


The four historic divisions of Old Rumania were populated (l8l2) as 
follows : — Moldavia, 2*145,464 (area, 14,710 square miles) ; Grand Wallachia 
(Muutenia), 8,298,394 (area, 29,810 square mills) ; Oltenia, 1,413,897 T 
Dobrudja, 381,806 (area, 8,969 square • 


4 M 2 
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By the Treaty of P>uc])arest (August 7, 1913) between Bulgaria and 
Rurnania, the foniier ceded to the latter 2,969 sq. miles of territory, with a 
])Opii]ation of 273.090, mostly Turks The new land was formed into two 
de{)a)tmei)ts. Durostor and Caliacra. 

' 7 \ijiong Kumanians there arc racial difTcreuces of which the Rumanian cen- 
sus takes 7io account. In Central Moldavia and East Transylvania there are 
thousands of habitants of Magyar descent (Changer and Szeklers) ; in South 
Transylvania and in the lhanat there are thousands of Saxons and Swabes. 
In Bukovina and Bessarabia there are some German and Ruthenian colonics. 
The communes along the Danube have some inhabitants of Bulgarian and 
Serbian origin ; in the Dobrudja there are many foreign elements-— 
Bulgais, Hussians, Germans, but the greatest part of them are Turks and 
Tartars. 

Tlic number of births, deaths, and marriages, with surplus of births 
over deaths, was as follows (for the Old Kingdom) for three years 


Yflars ! 

Birtli.s 

Deaths 

Marriages 

Snritlus of Birth.s 
over Dcath.s 

1018 

103 072 

297,310 

57,354 

-194,238 

lyio 1 

285,r)7<> 

261,107 

72,580 

24,472 

1920 ' 1 

1 

375,978 

297,816 

1 

1:^6,678 

78,162 


‘ For (treater Hnniarna. 

* ♦ 

The j)riucipa] towns in Greyer Rumania arc (population 1914) : — Bu- 
charest, the capital and seat of Government, 315,628 (on January 6, 1917, 
308,987 — 119,958 males and 189,029 female.s) ; Chisinau* 114,100 ; Cernaiiti, 
87,128; Ismail, 85,600; Iasi (Jassv), 76,120; Gala’z, 73,512 ; Timisioara, 
72,223 ; Braila, 65,911 ; Oradea Mar\ 61,169 ; Arad, 63,166 ; Cluj, 60,808 ; 
ridesti, 57,376 ; Craiova, 51,877 ; Brasov, 41, (^^6 ; Tugliiua, 36,400; Satul 
Mare, 34,892 ; Cetatea Alba, 33,600 ; Sibiu, 33,419 ; Botosani, 32,874 ; 
Buzeii, 29,483 ; Constaiitza, 27,662 ; Berlad, 25,367 ; Foesani, 25,287. 


Religion •Instruction, Justice, &c. 

Of the tola] population of Rumania (in f918) 9,695,714 belonged to the 
Orthodox Church, ^1,456, 147 were Greek Catliolics, 1,483,929 were Roman 
CatholicH, 1,344,970 Protestants, 17,596 Armenians, 834,344 Jews and 44,087 
Mahometans. Tiie government of the Orthodox Church rests with the 
<fpur archbishops, the^first of them styled the Primate of Rumania, the 
second the Archbishop of Moldavia, tlie lliird of Ti*aijsyl vania, and the fourth 
of Bukovina. Besides, there are, ten bishops of the National Church. In 
Iransylvania there is a Greek Catholic archbishop and three bisho])S. In 
Rumania there arc three Roman Catholic Bishops, two Protestant and one 
Unitarian The clergy of the National Orthodox Church arc paid by the 
otate. of the other denominations are subvenlioned by the 

Hull liberty of religion is assured to every creed or sect. 

..(<\icauou IS free and Compulsory ‘wherever there are schools,' and it is 
tom year to year. In 1909, according to a special census return, 
population over 7 years of age could neither rea(i nor 
41. per cent, of the army 
■; “or write. In 1918-19 there were 6,764 elemen- 
tary »^jhools with 11,088 teac^rs and 692,896 pupils. 
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^ The secondary schools in 1918-19 were, for boys, 66 (88 State and 18 
private) lyceums, 18 gymnasiums and 7 seminaries, these 76 institutions 
having 1,287 teacheis and 44,983 pupils; for girls 66 (12 State and 64 
private) high schools with 1,051 teachers and 9,684 pupils; 12 normal 
schools for men with 181 teachers and 2,426 stujjents, and 4 for women 
with 93 teachers and 1,435 students ; 75 professional schools for boys with 
334 teachers and 3,221 students, and 54 for girls with 535 teachers ; 25 
commercial schools with 216 teachers and 4,656 pupils; 25 agricultural 
schools with 59 teachers and 669 pupils ; 1 1 schools of doTnestic economy for 
girls with 35 teachers and 201 pupils. There are 4 universities : at Bucharest, 
founded in 1864 (289 professors and 4,644 students), Iasi (Jassy), founded in 
1860 (172 professors and 952 students), Cluj (Kolozsrar), in Transylvania, 
founded in 1919 (1,980 students in 1920), and Cernauti (Czernowitz), in 
Bukovina, founded in 1920. 

Justice is administered by a court of cassation, 11 appeal courts, 64 
tribunals, and 494 justices of the peace. The prison population in 1920 
numbered 15,536 (11,699 men, 1,618 women, 2,160 boys^ and 59 girls). 
Assistance is given to the sick in 168 hospitals and hospices (departmental, 
communal, rural, and private). 


Finance. 

The following table shows (in thousands of lei) the revenue and 
expenditure for years ending Inarch 31 (oM style) : — 



1919-20 » 

1920-21 » 

* 1921-22 » 

* 1922-23 

Revenue , 

1,114,087 1 

3,546,102 j 

6,226,900 

10,498,2-3 

Expeuditure . 

4,430,611 : 

6, 2f 0,806# I 

5,545,411 

10,498,283 


* Actual. * Kstiihute. 


The main items of the Budget for 1922-23 were as^follows ; — 


Revenue 

— 

Lei 

Expenditure 

Lei 

Direct taxes 

650,000,000 

Ministry of War 

925,019,042 

Indirect taxes 

3,310,000,000 

,, ,, Finance . 

1,926.600,000 

Slamps and fec.s . 

671,050,000 

„ ,, E (Ration 

,, ,, tii^^nterlor . 

781,000,0^, 
6 5,000,000 

State monopolies . , 

1.626,500,000 

Public services , 

3,125,712,200 

,, ,, Public Works . 

202. 00< 1,000 

State domains 

186,086 000 

,, ,, Justice . 

224,724.680 

SubventioTiS 

31,050,000 

,, ,, AgiicuUure . 

298,560,698 

Special revenues 

996,985,282 i 

1 ' 

,, ,, 0ommerce and 

Industry 

,, ,, Foreit'n Affairs 

93,784,715 
• 82,281,600 

• 


,, ,, Public Worship 

,, ,, Labour . 

,, ,, Communica- 

tions . 

Cabinet .... 
Bpicial expenditure . 

215.000,000 

22,500,000 

2,260^56,457 
3.102,200 
2.828 666,202 

Total . 

10,498,288,482 

1 

Total . 

10,498,288,481^^ 
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The public d«bt of Rumania amounted on April 1, 1921, to 20,31 1,293,312 
lei, of which 3,733,862,452 lei is the consolidated debt, and 121,500,000 
lei 'the debt. This is exclusive of the proportions of the pubHc 

debts of Austria- Hungary and Russia which liave been assumed by Rumania, 
the total of which is estimated at 10,000,000,000 lei. 


Defence. 

Military service in Rumania is compulsory and universal from the ages of 
21 to 46. The normal terms of service are 2 years in the infantry and 3 
years in the other arms, followed by 5, or 4, years in the reserve of the first 
line. The men then pass to the second line, or rcseive foice, for 10 years, 
after which they are translVrred to the territorial force at the ago of 38, and 
remain in it 4 years, thus completing 21 years’ service. Young men 
exempted from service in the rank.s, and those surplus to the annual con- 
tingent, are posted to a supplementary reserve. 

Ry the Treaty of Bucharest the army was reduced to 30,000 men, whilst 
material, &c., was controlled by the Oermans. A partial mobilisation was 
ordered on November 9, 1918 ; on the 10th an ultimatum was handed to the 
German commander demanding evacuation of occupied territory within 24 
hours ; and on the 18th the Allies entered Bucharest, which had fallen to the 
Germans on December 6, 1916. Some 400,000 men were again placed 
under arms. A gradual reduetiofi of this ni|ruher was begun in 1919, and 
by January, 1923, the approximate strength of the army was 200,000, 
These were organised in 7 army corps. Each army corps was composed of 
3 divisions and army corps troops. The division consisted of 2 brigades, 
each of 2 regiments of 3 battalions, and a battalion of chasseurs, 
13 battalions in all ; an artillc#/ brigade of 2 regiments of field artillery 
anil a group of howitzers ; divisional cavalry ai^d divisional engineers. 

There are 2 cavalry divisions in the army each composed of 2 brigade 
of 2 regiments, and 2 batteries of horse artillery. 

The iiifautry is armed with the Mannliehor rifle ; the Rumanian artillery 
is still largely armed with guns of the Krux)]) tyjie, but a considerable num- 
ber of batteries have the blench tyiie of 75 mm. field guns and French 
medium and liglit howitzers. The mili^ciy budget for 1922-23 was 
1,700,000,000 lei. 

In the Black Sea are 2 flotilla leaders, 6 torpedo boats, 4 gunboats 
formerly French, and 6 motor laiinclics. Tlie Danube force now comprises 
7 monitors (600 tons, 3 4*7-in. guns, 7 vedettes and some small craft, and 
•there are 7 ex-Austri»s? torpedo boat.'^ for police duties. A naval base has 
been established at Sidina, on tlie Black Sea, where is the old cruiser 
Eli:urheta^ used as a hulk, with some mine-layers and small vessels. The 
naval school is in Galatz, 


Production and Industry. 

According to a statistical estimate, the distribution of the soil of 
Rumania with re.spect to agriculture in 1919 was as follows : — Ploughed land, 
30,715,834 acres; meadows, 4,580,267 acres; vineyards, 393,533 acres; 
forests 16,918,964 acves;, pastures, 7,218,505 acres; other lands, 12,884,387 
acres^ Total, 72,711,490 acres. 
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In 1922, 1921 and 1920 the chief agricnltnral crops for Greater Rumania 
were as follows : — 



Area cultivated 

Production 

Crop 



• 







1921 

1920 

1921 

1922 


Acres 

Acres 

Tons 

Tons 

Wheat 

6,148,853 

5,000,644 

2,138,140 

2,600,000 

Rye . 

800,803 

771,888 

230,073 

265,000 

Barley 

3,856,983 

3,384,733 

985.290 

1.955,000 

Oats 

3,058,350 

2,104,701 

963,167 

1 1,480.000 

Maize 

8,510,172 

7,544,280 

2,772,897 

2,360,000 

Total . 

22, ns 1,1 07 

18,871,746 

7,090,173 1 

i 

8,610,000 


The tobacco area in Transylvania in 1920 was 11,250 acres (7,500 acres 
in 1919) and the yield 5,000 tons. 

The forests of Rumania have an aggregate area of 16,918,964 acres, 
of which 6,820,000 acres are in the Old Kingdom, 5,500,000 acres in Trans- 
sylvania, 1,700,000 acres in Maramuresh, and 1,500,000 acres in the Banat. 

In 1920, Rumania had 1,497.009 horses, 4,875,624. cattle, 9,189,918 
sheep and goats, and 2,513,610 swine. 

The principal minerals are salt, lignite, iron and copper ores, and 
petroleum. Petroleum springs, both government and private, are wmrked 
at Prahnva, Darnbovitza, Bacau, and Buz»u. The total output reached in 
1900, 250,000 metric tons ; in 1015, 1,673,?45 ; in 191t?, 1,244,093 ; 
in 1917, 517,491# in 1918, 1,214,219; in 1919, 919,847 ; in 1920, 
1,034,022 ; in 1921, 1,160.885. The salt mines are situated in the 
region of tha lower Carpathians, from iKukovina to the west of Oltenic, 
a stretch of over 250 square, miles. Salt mining has been a state monopoly 
since 1863 (production in 1921, 232,800 tons). Output of coal, 1921, 
1,785,0' 0 tons (1,570,000 tons in 1920). 

Industries of some importance are flour milling, brewing, and distilling. 
In 1919 there were 2,747 industrial estahli«hments, with a capital of 
2,837,296,627 lei, and employing 157,423 worf^men.* 

Commerce. 


The values of the imports into and exports from Rumania, exclusive 
of gold and silver (in sterling 25 lei = 1/.) were : — ^ • • 


Tears 

Imports 

Exports 

1 

Tears 

Imports 

Exports 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1 

£ 

25.516,220 

23.600.504 

19,96lf,922 

£ i 

25,084,148 
20,828,212 
17,896,666 

1915 

1919 

1920 

£ 

13,185,828 

143,317.825 

276,077,608 

£ 

22.581,469 

4,115,047 

137,366,987 

✓ 


A Treaty of Commerce and Navi^jation providing for the raost-favnured-natfon treat- 
ment between Rumania and Great Britain was signed at Bucharest on October 81, 1905. 

Impoils and exports afe estimated in accordance with lvalues settled by a Commisaion 
appointed from time to time. ^ 
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In 1920 the chief imports and exports were as follows 


Classei. ^ 


tlieveof, and 


Chemical prtiducts and drugs 
Perluinery .... 
Paints and varnish . 
Explosives .... 

Total .... 


Ijive-stock ...» 

Alimentary animal products 
Kon*alimen1ary animal products 
Hides, articles thereof 

Wool and hair, and manufactures Hicreof 
Animal wa^te ami various animal sulv 

H\\k ami manufactures thereof . 

Cereals and cereal by-products . 
Vegetables, Hours, seeds, and plants 
Vev'etahle oils . . . • 

Beverages 

Colonial fruits and foodstuffs 
Sugar and manufactures thereof . . . 

Trees, timber, aud manufactures thereof | 
Vegetable llbrcs, and manufmdures | 
Lheicof 

Heady-made clothes 
Paper , 

Celluloid 

Rubl>‘r, gutta-percha, vegetable juices 
Mineral Abater and salt. 

Earth, stones, and products Ihvieof 
Glass . . • . • - - 

Petroleum and bitumen 
Ml manufnetureB 

mineral products 
Machines 
Vebiebs 
{Shore boats . 

Clocks and watches 
Musical instruments . 

Toys 


Imports 

Exiwrts 

Tons 

Lei 

Tons 

Lei 

199 

2,032,728 

572 

6,569,704 

7,732 

83,009,852 

2,156 

19,400,212 

rtoS 

8,3ft2,.S07 

— 

90 

3,085 

463,268,538 

677 

7,274,676 

66 

7,707,700 

23 

1,^93,986 

3,113 

704,421,764 

155 

2,103,621 

2,770 

58,007,090 

1,2.34 

6,101,078 

298 

106,256,440 

— 

17,200 

22,0}0 

95,540,104 

977,522 

2,303,832,167 

3,021 

48 054,641 

83,890 

226,997,213 

636 

12,806,414 

747 

9,520,824 

239 

5,249,718 

1,733 

9,804,032 

18,137 

200,024,209 

6,421 

22,06 i, 189 

18,0:9.’ 

234,522,-505 

IS 

163,161 

33,247 

76,053,921 

91,834 

120,348,881 

23,026 

2.564,514.112 

2 

102,420 

6,142 

352,003,681 

36 

788,645 

12,228 

154,3^8,313 

16 

253,405 

27 

4,018,200 

— 

— 

3,214 

176,018,084 

10,129 

7,722,008 

8,137 

f.5,612,458 

22,570 

9,479,411 

12,365 

42,414,673 

2,925 

3,368,363 

8,016 

76,946,6n0 

— 

750 

3,419 

47,875,856 

249,427 

661,482,161 

74.925 

643,630.380 

6,089 

5,544,732 

13,570 

201,500,811 

2 

65,076 

2,081 

110,9 ‘.6,852 

8 

520,760 

21 

#171,400 

— 

— 

29 

8,211,444 

— 

— 

37 

2,530,590 

3 

65,850 

40 

1,857.485 

— 

240 

8,228 

127,913,000 

2,900 

8,316,192 

372 

20,100,035 

— 

928 

5.538 

74,580,704 

17 

18,460 

12,455 

^ ^0,600,598 

— 

— 

304,884 

6,001,010,204 

1,401,004 

3,433,898,435 


Total trade between . Huniania aud United Kinj^doni for live years (Board 
of Trade Returns) in sterling : — 

»' t -- ? 


- 

j 1917 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

Imports from Uuinania to U, Kingdom . 
Exports to Hiuuauiafroin U. Kingdom . 

1 - 
j 701,040 

2.742 

6,585,085 

3,231,892 

7,112,462 

3,390,567 

5,798,593 

1.095,489 

2,636,441 


Shipping and Communications. , 

In K?19 the merchant navy of Rumania consisted ot 158 vessels of 71,158 
tons, irj^pluding 17 steamers of 29.441 tons. Number of vessels entering 
Rumanian ports in 1919 was 10,546 of 2,991,095 tons. 

The B iropean Commisgion o»^ the Danube, called into being in 1860, conaisted before the 
\^of 8 delegates, one representing each of the following powers : Austria-Hungary, France, 
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Gerraanj, Great Britain, Italy, Rumania, Russia, and Turkey. By article 846 of the 
Treaty of Versailles, only representatives of Great Britain, France, Italy and Rumania 
constitute tlie CommiBsion at present It has its seat at Galatz. Since November 24, 
1904, it has existed, or will exist, for successive periods of 3 years unless denounced by one 
of the contracting powers a year before the conclusion of any such peri«>d. By the 
operations of the Commission the Danube below Braiia and along the Snlina branch has 
been deepened and corrected, so that at Snlina the depth ^las been increased from 9 ft. 
to 24 ft., and of the Snlina branch the minimum depth has been increaseo from 8 ft. to 
18^ ft., while by canalisation and other works the navigation has been shortened from 45J 
to 33| iiantical miles. The income of the Commission is derived entirely firoui taxes 
levied on shiiiping leaving the river. 

Railway history in Rumania commenced in 1860. In 1920 Rumania had 
7,246 miles of railway (Old Ruuniuia, 2,707 miles ; Transylvania and the 
Banat, 3,438 miles; Be.^sarabia, 701 miles; Bukoviua, 4U0 miles). The 
State has the working of all the lines, and has besides, umler the general 
railway direction, a commercial navigation service on the Danube and Black 
Sea. Several additional lines are projected or in course of construction to 
the extent of 460 miles. 

Within Rumania there were 27,635 miles of metalled roads in 1915. 

In 1915-16 there were 4,700 post-offices, through which there passed 
21,966,098 letters, 31,969,461 post-cards, and 76,606,141 newspapers, 
samples, &c. In 1915-16 there were 8,612 miles of telegraph lines, and 
18,801 miles of wire, on which 3,864,826 messages were forwarded. The 
number of offices was 3,143. In 1913-14 there were ,7 urban telephone 
systems witli 1,004 miles of line and 24,605 miles of wire, and 7,966 inter-urban 
systems with 24,168 miles of line and 45,378 miles of wire. On the urban 
systems during the year the§e w^ere 24,B60,479 conversations, and on the 
inter-urban 1,689,596. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The National Bank of Rumania has aicapital and reserves of 39,402,665 
lei ; its notes in circulatiojj on December 31, 1921, weie of the Tali® of 
13,722,231,453 lei. Other public credit institutions are a Savings Bank, a 
Deposit and Consignment Bank, an Agricultural Loan Bank, 1,849 Popular 
Banks, a Rural Cridit Fonder ^ 2 Urban Credit Fanciers (at Bucharest and 
Jassi), an Agricultural Bank, and a Cassa Rural an institution whose 
purpose is to buy properties and sell them in •lots fo peasants. There are 
also three private banking ins^ilutions. 

A unified paper currency came into use for the whole of Rumania on 
August 1, 1920. 

The decimal system was introduced into Rumania in 1876, the unit of the 
monetary system being the leic (of 100 bani\ equivalent to the franc. The 
gold Uu is the monetary unit. Silver is legal ten^r up to 60 lei oniy# 
Gold coin.s are 20-, 10-, and 5-lei pieces. Nickel is coined in 5-, 10-, and 20- 
centime (bani) pieces. 


Biplomatio and Consular Representatives. 

1. Of Rumania in Great Britain. 

Envoy and Minister , — Nicholas Titulesco. (Appointed December^ 921.) 
Secretaries , — Radu T. Djuvara, Frederic C. Nano, Viorel Virgi^ Tilea, 
Constantin Constantinesco, Nicolas Mishu and Nicolas Michel Vladesco, 
Military AUacH,-*-\A.‘Qo\, Douglas Capitanee^o, D.S.O. 

Qommerdal Attache, — G. Michaesco. 
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2. Op Great Britain in Rumania. 

Kmmj oMii Minister . — Sir Herbert Guy Deriiig, K.C, M,G., K.C.I.E. 

(A pi)ointed August 28, 1920.) ’ 

First Secretary. — J. H. E. Millington-Drake. 

Third Secretary. — H. L Baggallay. 

Military Attache. — Col. F. J. Diiiicau, C. B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Naval Attache . — Commander R. T. Down, D.S.O., R.N. 

Commercial Secretary, — A. A. Adams. 

Consul at Bucharest. — E. Keysor. 

There are Consuls at Braila and Czernowitz ; and Vice-Consuls at Braila 
(Jonstantza, and Galatz. * 


Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Rumania. 

1. Official Publications. 

Anuaru. Statistic al Roinaniei. (Statistical Annual.) Bucharest. Annual. 

The Statistical publications issued by the various Departments of Government. 
Constitution du 30 join — 12 juillet 1806 avee Ics modifications y introduites en 1879 et 
1884. Bucharest, 1884. 

Diciionarul Statii<{ie alliomdniti. Vol. I. 1914. With Introduction by Dr. L. Colescu 
Department of Overseas Trade Reports. Annual series. London. 

Creanfia{0. D.), Grundbesitz Verteilung und Bauernfrage in Runianien. Leipzi" 1907 
Statiati(iue des prix pay^s dans les travaux agricoles. Bucarest, 1908. StaGstiaue 
Agricole de la Roumanic. I*" parti e. Es^doitations ag|u:oles. Bucarest, 1907. 

Miriistrn! de 1 Agriculture. La I^oumanie. 1900. Ministers de I’industrie et du 
commerce. • « 

1 de la Roumanic, publid par la direction de la statistiquo g.^n6ra]e 

depuis 1909 Bucarest. ^ i « 

Organ officiel du Miniature de Tlndustrio et dq Commerce. 

\ Handbook of Rournania. (Compfied by Geographical Section of the Naval Intelli- 
gence Division.) Loudon, 1920. ^ 

LoiS'n^l92'o Handbook prepared by Historical Section of the Foreign Office.) 

La Rounvnuc Bconomuiue. Biieare.st, 1921. 

Buldi, uL Jndustnei, publie par la diiection generale de I’indnstrie Bucarest, 1920 
lJuciirest'l92V'‘'”''’' ' hijiounmnir, pnh]\6 par la direction gcn^rale de la atntistique. 


2. Non-Official PubIioations. 


» Ronianici (The national wealtli of Rumania), 
Jiucarest, — Ilistoire Econoimque des Roumains. Vol. I. Geneva, 19v0. 

ooi^’ ri la politique douanidre do la Rounianie de 1870-^1903. 2 vols. 

^T”us ’ Mun'i7h ‘]913 Ki'glands zur lirschlieKsuni; (Je* Unteren- 

^alkan- 

fl<ilc«sor( (A,) La llouiuanie Conteiiipoiaiiie. raris, 1905 

Bfnoer (O.) Rumania in 1900. Translated by A. 11. Keane. London 1901 

les Oepui* 

rV' ‘mania New York, 1922 

MilS^lhl -Pollio aion^dl'!. derPanarioten. 

~lTifrAdnpi^i«yy A Rouiname. Resume demograpliique Bucarest 1908 

and Slue "dflfL,. -S^atrst^^ue elSe!’ 1905 
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Engel (J. C.), Geachlchte derMoldau iind der Walachei. 2 vola. 1804. 

Fischer (T ), numanitn und dift Siidcuropaiacheu llalbiaaeln. Leipzig, 1909. 

Gordon (yix'n. W.), Roinnania Yesteiyiay and To-day. London, 1918. 

Guhernalis (Comte A. de), La Roumanie et les Roumains. Florence, 1898. 

Jonescu (D. B,), Die Agrarverfassung RumJiniens, ihre Gescliichte und ihre Reform. 
Munich, 1909. 

Jorga (W.), ITistoiro des lloumains et de leiir civilisation. •Paris, 1920. 

Kirke (Dorothea), Domestic Life in Rumania. London, 1916. 

Lahovari (Q. J.), Marelc Dictionar G ografle al Romauiei. Vols. I.— V. BucuresQi. 
1899-1902. 

Lazare (B.). Die Juden in Ruiniinien. Berlin, 1902. 

MoiOjearit (V.), Zur industriellcn Entwickelniig Ruinunieus. Leipzig, 1910. 

Martonne (E. de), La Valachie, Essal do monographie g^ographique. Paris, 1902. 
Miller (W.), The Balkan.^. In ‘Story of the Nations' series. London, 1022. 

Mrazec (L.), LTndustrie du I’etrole en Roumanie. Bnkarest, 1910. . 

Onciul (A.), Wirtschaftspolitisches Hnndbuch von Rumjinien. Gotha, 1017; 

Panta-:zi (Ethel G.), lloinuHnia in Light ni;d Shadow. London, 1921. 

Parkinson (Mniide), Twenty Years in Roinnania. London, 1921. 

P if lard (E.), La Roumanie. Paris, 1910. 

Pointedi. Ijo), La Roumanie Modenic. Paris, 1010. 

Reclus(FAlii(‘.G)y Nouvclle Geographic Universelle. Vol. I. Paris, 1885. 

Rosny (L. de), IjCS populations danubienries. Pari.s. 1885. 

RuhiniA ), Les Roumains de Jdacedoine. Bnkarest, 1918. 

Serhan ), Humiiniens Agiarverliiiltnisse. Berlin, 1015. 

Serbesco (IS.), J.a Roumanie ct la Guerre. Paris, 1018. 

Sincerua (E.), Les Juifs en Roumanie depuis le Traite do Berlin (1878) jiisqu’A ce 
jour. Lomlon, 1901. 

Stratili'sco ('VeYi‘Z&), From Carpathian to Pindus. London, 190G. 

Stourdza{A. A. C.), La Terre ct la Race roumaine depuis leursforigines jusqn’4 nos 
jours. Paris, 1904. 

Teodoresen (J.), Comertul de cerealc in Romania. Bucarest, 1915.— Alciituirea 
bilantur lor in socictiltilo pe aetiuni. Biicarc.st, V*15. 

VaiUant{J. A.), La Romauie: hf^toire, langue, <fec. 3 vols. 1845. 

(A. D.), Lstoria Rornrmilor. 6 vols. f as.sy, 1880. [An abridged edition in 
French. 2 vola. J^avis, 1806.] • • 


RUSSIA 

(Union of s8c%ali.st Soviet Republics.) 

On March 12, 1917, a revolution broke out iu Russia, as a result of which 
the Emperor Nicliolas II abdicated. A Provisional Government under Prince 
George IjVoff was set up by the Duma, which held office until May 16, 1917, 
wlien it was reorganised. On August 6, 1917, a#few Cabinet under M.* 
Alexander Kerensky was formed. This too was reorganised on October 8, 
1917, and maintained itseif until November 7, 1917, when the Military 
Revolutionary Committee of the Petmgrad Soviet seized the government 
authority, and handed it over the next day to the All-Russian Congress of 
Soviets. • 

The Constitution of the now State was adopted at the fifth All-Russian 
Congress of Soviets, on July 10, 1918, and additions or alD' rations were 
made at 8ubsc(]uent Soviet Congresses (December, 1920, 1921, 192^. On 
December 30, 1922, delegates from the four principal Soviet Republics met 
at Moscow and concluded a Treaty of Union, setting up a Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics, covMing Russia (R.S.F.S.R ), Ukraine (U.S.S R. ), White 
Russia (W.R.S.S.R.), and the Transcaucasian Federation (T.S.F.S.R.!* ^ 
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Russia is now a Union governed by a Union Central Executive Committee 
and a Union Council of Peojde’s Commissaries. The former, consisting of 371 
ineinb(us. is elected annually by the Union Congress of Soviets, the supreme 
authority of the Union, and between Congresses is the sovereign legislative, 
ahniinistrative, and judi^dal authority of the Union. It meets tor forinightly 
sessions every three months, current business being transacted by the 
‘ Presidium’ (the chairman, secretary, and 15 members). 

Ch a irm an of Fres idvu m, — M . Kalin in . 

Srerctary. — M. Saprono v. 

Subordinate legislative and executive authority is vested in the Union 
Council of People’s ( 'omniisf aides, or Cabinet. Each People’s Commissary is 
the head of a ‘collegium’ or Board responsible lor the work of the People’s 
Ooinmissaiiat or ministry under its care. De<dsiors of tlie Union Council of 
Peojilc’s Commissaries may be revised by the Presidium of the Union Central 
Executive Committee, whudi alone has the right of making war, ratifying 
})eace tnatics, conferring decorations, receiving the credentials of foreign 
dijdomatic representatives, etc. The Council of People’s Commissaries is 
also respoiisilde to the full Central Executive Committee and to the Union 
Congress of Soviets, to vvliicli it makes a report as a whole, in addition to 
tlie depirtniental reports. 

The following is the constitution of the Council of People’s Commissaries, 
appointed in I)ec5mbei\ 1922 : — 

1. Frcaident. — M. Vladimir ilieh UlianoV' Lenin, 

2. ForeUjn Affairs. — M. G. Y.* Chichcrin, 

3. War^and Marine.’-^W. IJ. D. Trotsky, 

4. Finance. — M. G. Y. Sokolnikov. 

6. Health. — M. N. A. Semashko. 

6. Posts and TtUyraphs. — ^ Dovgalevsky. 

' 7. Transport. — M. F. E. Dzerzhinsky. ^ 

8. Supreme Economic Council. — M. P. A. Bogdanov. 

9. Agricnliure. — M. Y. G. Yakovenko. 

10. Food. — M. A. P, Bri ckhanov. 

11. Justice. — M. DT I. Kursky. 

12. Social JYcl/are. — AI. N. A. i)//i7//<5//if(itssistaiit). 

13. Labour. — M. \. Schmidt. 

14. Education, — M. A. Y. Lunacharsky. 

15. Nationalities.— lA. I. Y. Stalin. 

16. JForke/F and ^asajUs* Inspfction. — M. A. D. Tsuriupa. 

17. Home AJfairs.—M. F. E. Dzerzhinsky, 

18- Foreign Trade. — M. L. B. LCrassin, 

In addition, there are three vice-chairmen of the Council of People’s 
Commissaries, and the Prociircur-General of the Republic enters the Council 
with a consultative voice, as dots also the chairman of tlie State Political 
Department. 

four constituent bodies of the Union— R.I^.F.S.R., Ukraine, 
White Russia, and Transcaucasia — retains its owm Central Executive Com- 
mitteawand Council of People’s Commissaries : the Union existing to co- 

economic, and labour activities only. 

-c. The British Government has concluded a Trade ‘'Agreement with the 
Sovie^ Government (Marcli 16, 19*21), but has not recognised it de jure. 
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Constitution and Government. 

The greater part of the former Russian Empire is under the rule of the 
Soviet Government. But a number of States have gradually evolved aud 
are maintaining: then)selves on the borders of the old Empire. Five have 
received formal recognition by the We.stern Powers^ viz., Finland, Poland, 
ICstonia, Latvia, and liithiiania. A number of other independent Republics, 
which have ado])ted the Soviet form of Government, are federated witlj the 
Government of Russia, These include : White Ru.-sia, the Ukraine, Armenia, 
Georgia, Azerbaijan. (The last throe constituting tlio Transcaucasian 
Federation of Soviet Republics.) All the remaining territory of the former 
Russian Empire, with the exception of the five non Soviet States previously 
mentioned, and of Khiva and Bokhara, which arc ‘popular’ and not 
‘Socialist’ Soviet Republics, and are therefore allied, not federated, with 
the others, constitutes the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic 
(R.S.F. vS.R.). Tliis contains tlie provinces of Russia proper, autonomous 
Republics (Turkestan, Kirghiz, Tartar, Bashkir, Daghestan, Mountain, 
Yakutsk, Crimea), and autonomous r<‘gions or areas (Karelian Commune, 
Geiman Volga Commune, Votiak aud Mari areas, Chuvash area, Far 
Eastern region — previous to December, 19,J2, the Far Eastern Republic). 
The autonomous republics arc governed by their own Central E^iXecutive ' 
Committee and Council of People’s Commissaries: tlie regions and areas are 
governed by executive committees elected by the local Coligrcss of Soviets, 
like the ordinary ])rovinces (gubernii). 

So far as the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic is concerned, a 
Constitution was adopted by fhc fifth All-Russian Soviet Congress, the text 
of which was published on July 19, 1^8, ar^d amended n^id amplified 
1919-1922. According to the Constitution, wliich has been declared 
a ‘fundamental ItAv ’ of the Republic, Russia is a Republic of Soviets 
of Workers’, Soldiers’, and Peasants’ J)eputics ; and all central and 
local authority is vested in these Soviets. Private property in lancj is 
abolished, all land being t'Ae common property of the people ; all forests, 
mines, waters having a national importance and all livestock and fixtures, 
model estates aud agiicultural concerns are all national property. The 
State owns all factories, mines, railvs^ays, and other means of production 
and transport, but may, according to recent legislation, lease tliem to 
piivate individuals, corporations, or State trusts. 

The Russian Republic is a tree Socialist community of all the labouring 
masses of Russia. Freedom of conscience, of opinion, of the press, and of 
meeting are guaranteed by the Constitution. In order to ])rotect the 
conquests of the revolution, universal military service is incumbent on all 
citizens. The privilege of defending the Revolution with aims is, howeve^^ 
reserved for the labouring classes only ; the non-lfBouring sections of the 
population will discharge other military duties. The political rights of 
Russian cilizemship will bo granted without any formalities to foreigners 
residing on the territory of the Russian Republic for purpises of labour. 

The highest authority in tlie State is the Ali-Russiau Congress of 
Soviets, which consists of rcprc.sentatives of town Soviets on *tlie basis of 
one delegate for gvery 25,000 inhabitants, and of Provincial Congresses of 
Soviets on the basis of one delegate for every 125,000 inhabitants. The Con- 
gress elects an All-Russian Central Executive Committee, consisting of 886 
members, wliich constitute the supremo legislative, administrative, ahd con- 
trolling body in the JRepnblic, and meets not loss frequently than once in 
two months, current aflairs being administered* by a Standing Committasu— 
(Presidium). The Central Executive Committee also forms at Coiyicil of 
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People’s Commissaries for the general administration of the affairs of the 
Republic, to consist of 18 People’s Commissariats (see list above). Each 
People’s Commissary has a Board attached to him under his chairmanship. 

The franchise is enjoyed irrespective of religion, nationality, residence, 
sex, etc., bv all citizens' over 18 years of age who earn their livelihood by 
prodiicwive labour, and soldiers and sailors in the Red Army and Navy. 

The following classes are deprived of the franchise: Those employing 
others for jjiotit, or living on unearned income, monks and piiosts of all 
religions, agents and employees of the former police, secret service, etc,, 
members of the former reigning dynasty, imbeciles and wards, and persons 
deprived of civic rights by the criminal courts. 

Provision is also made in the Constitution for Local Government by 
means of local Soviets in villages and towns, with district, YU’ovincial and 
regional Congresses, which meet annually. Each Congress elects an 
Executive Committee, which administers the territory under its control until 
the next Congress. 


Area and Population 

PiiooREss AND^ Present Condition. 

The old Empire of Rui^sia colfhprised one-seventh of the land-surface of 
the globe. Its area, without internal w’aters, was, since the Treaty of Ports- 
mouth, 8,417,118 Kiiglish square miles (19,156,587*7 square versts). 

Until 1S97 there have been^ but various enumerations of the popula- 
tion called ramions. On January 28 (February 9), 1897, a census was 
taken over the whole of the country. The rapidity of growth of the popu- 


lation of the 

couniry (its acciuisitions bein< 

^ included 

iu the figures of popula- 

tion) is seen from the following : — 



Year 

* PopnRtion 

Year 

Population 

1722 . 

14,000,000 

... 

... 74,000,000 

1796 . 

36,000,000 

1897 ... 

... 129,209,297 

1815 . 

45,000,000 

1914 ... 

... 178,378,800 

1835 . 

60,000,000 

1915 ... 

... 182,182,600 


Of the total iu 19 iV)*; 131,796,800 were in European Russia, 13,229,100 in 
the Caucasus, 10,377,900 in Siberia, and 11,254,100 in the Central Asiatic 
Provinces. 

Ihe total area of the Soviet Union is 8,166,130 square miles, with ^ 
population .of 131,546,045. 

As the census did not completely cover all areas of the Soviet Union and 
the associated republics, it was necessary in some ca.ses ‘’co supplement the 
returns with estimates based on the most rt'Cent statistics availaide. The 
final census of 1920, thfrefore, is not precise ; but it nevertheless provides 
an accurate enough basis for practical purposes. The following are tlie main 
^ stetistics of area and population of the Union, distinguishing the various 
autoupmous areas and associated Republics. 
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1. European Russia. 

Three distinct nationalities inhabit this territory : — 


- 

Temtory 
(square miles). 

Population 
(both sexes). 

Great Russians (thiry-nine jjrovinces, the Don 
area, and three provinces of N. Caucasus) . 

Ukraine (nine provinces) 

While Russia 

Total 

! 

1,200,440 

174,510 

23,200 

65.751,808 

26.001,802 

1,684,223 

1,488,240 93,387,923 


2. Minor Area.':! of the ILS.F.S.R. 

On the north, soutli, and east of the central nucleus of Russia lie other 
areas forming ditferent administrative and political units, the population of 
which is often mixed, but with pre()onderating elements which are the basis 
of their political divisions. All of these t'^rritories urider^he Soviet regime 
have complete local autonomy. The following table shows the area and 
population of the vaiious territories : — - 


t 

! Territory Po}nilation 

I (square miles). I (both sexes). 


Labour Communal. 

KHPelia . . • • • 

German Volga Commune 

Autonomous Arms. 

Voiink ...... 

Ziiaiiian 

Kalmuk ..... 

Atari 

Chuvash •. » 

Autonomous Republics. 

Bashkir 

Tartar 

OriiiiCi'in ...... 

Mountain (N. OaiiciWiUs) 

Dighestan 

Kirghiz 

Turkestan 


28,81»0 

7,680 


11,300 

107,000 

38,|40 

0,040 

6,720 


40.420 
2.'>,000 
15,000 

17.420 

84;^T)40 

577,400 


144,392* 

454,368 


686,049 

186,878 

126,256 

800,069 

758,161 


1,208,132 
2,852.135 
701 ,000 
808,420 
798.181 
5,058 553 
7,201,561 


Total 


1,739,760 


21,404,745 


3. Siberia, 

In Siberia there are 12 provinces with a territory of 4,863,160 smiare 
miles and a populatib 4 of 11,069,550. These fcrm an integral part of t he 
R.S.F.S.R. 
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4. Travscaucasia. 

Tlic following Republics in addition to the White Russian and Ukrainian 
i:epul)!ios, ponstrtuto, with tlie li.S.F.S.R., the Union of Soviet Republics •— 


llepulilics. 

Area 

(square miles). 

Population. 

AiiutMiia i 

Georgia 

39,970 

] 5,240 j 

! 25,700 

2,090,973 
i 1,214,391 

2,372,403 

Total . ... . . 1 

74,970 1 

5,683,707 

5. Ncin Coinioiions. 



Bokliarn, Kiiiva, and Mongolia liavc marie agreements of a permanent 
(diaracter with tlu; li.S.F.S.R. TJio area and population of these countries 

is as follows - 



1 

Ccriutry. 

Area ' 

(square miles). 

Population. 

i 

Boklmra 

Kliiva 

Itlougolift J ^ . . j 

' 79,440 

i 24, .310 1 

1,307,600 

3,000,000 

519,488 

045,000 

A 

Total i 

1,471,350 I 

4,104,438 


J For the clanus of Russia to Mongolia f.oo section on Mongolia under China, p. 794. 

\ 

The })rincip:il towns of Soviet Russia with tVeir population for the years 
given are i -l^etiograd (1915), 2,;:J18,C15 ; Moscow (19'20), 1,050,011; 

Odessa (1912), t531,010 ; Kharkov (1913), 25<S,360 ; Kazan (1913), 195,300. 

* • Heligion. 

The Soviet Ooveinment has di.sc»tablisli^*thc Church and appropriated 
certain categories of its projierty. Since the revolution of March, 1917, all 
religions may he freely professed in the Empire. The prevailing religion ol the 
country is the Onuco-Russian, oOiciall} called the Orthodox Faith. It has its 
own indc})eiident synod, but maintain.s the relations of awsister Church with 
tRe four Orthodox ])AKiarchates of Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, 
and Jerusalem. The Holy Synod, the board of govcrunient of the Russian 
Church, was established in 1721 ; to it was committed the superintendence of 
the religious atbiirs of the Em]>ire. It was composed of the three metro- 
politans (I’elrograd, Moscow, and Kiev), the archbishop of Georgia 
(Caucasus), Hiid several bishops sitting in turn. 

It is estimated that there are more than 12,000,000 dissenters in Great 
Russia alone. The allairs of the Roman Catholic Church %,re entrusted to a 
Collegium, and those of the Lutheran Church to a Consistory, both settled 
at Petfograd. Roman Catholics arc most numerous in the former Polish 
provinces, Lutherans in tho.se of the Baltic, and Mohammedans in Eastern 
- Southern Rus.sia, whib the Jews are almost entirely settled in the towns 
and lajiger villages of the western and south-western provinces. 
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Before the Revolution, Russia was divided into 66 bishoprics {cparchiya)^ 
which were under 3 metropolitans, 14 archbishops, and 50 bishops ; the 
latter had under them 37 vicars ; all of them were of the monastic clergy. 
The management of Church affairs was in the hands of 62 ‘ consistoria. * 
For Roman Catholics there was an Archbishop of AVarsaw and another of 
Mohilev, each with six sulFragan bishoprics. Of tne suffragans of Mohilev 
one was of the Giajco-Ruthenian rite, of which rite there was another bishop 
immediately subject to Rome. 


Instruction. 

The highest educational authority in the country is centred in the 
Commissariat for Education, which has replaced the former Ministry 
of Popular Education and enlarged its scope so as to cover the whole 
field of popular education, having taken over (1) the State theatres, the 
Academy of Arts, the Imperial Musical So(*iety, and various art and 
nursicarschoohs and institutions ; (2) the edutational institutions of a more 
or less speciiliscd ty[)C wliich had been conducted by various other ministries 
and State departments ; r.nd (3) municipal and schools. The Commis- 

sariat consists of tlijve ‘sections" and a few special ‘ d<*partments,’ the 
‘sections’ being : (1) 'flic Pedagogical Section, which includes departments of 
‘the Unilied Labour School," ‘school reform," technical .^^hools, pre-school 
education, out of-scliool education, and training of teachers ; (2) the 
Scientific Section, which includes departr^ents of seienrific societies, higher 
educational institutions, and fibrarics ; and (3) the Art Section, which in- 
cludes departnie.nts of rei-rescnlativc art* preservation of ^iionuments, 
nuvsic, theatres, and kincina. 

One of the prHicipal reforms carried out by the Commissariat for 
Education has been the introduction of ‘the Unified Labour School,' which 
has superseded the various typos of elemcuTary and secondary schools of the 
pre-revolutionary period. 'I'iie labour school lias two grades, one for children 
from 8 to 12, and the other for children from 13 to 16 

Education is made obligatory, and no private schools of any kind are 
])erinitted. Co-education has been adopted in all schools. The principle of 
‘labour’ education is applied differently in tli^ schools of each grade ; in 
the first grade children are taug^it to make their school self-supporting; in the 
second technical work is condiuAed as a part of the general industrial life of 
the country. 

Owing to the necessity of balancing the Budget, it was decided in 1922 
to transfer elementary and secondary education to the local authorities, pay- 
ment being authorised in case of necessity, although a minimum of 
places is compulsory. Grants in aid continue to made by the State, 
however. 

In 1911 there were 47,855 clcmcutary and secondary schools ' with 
3,060,000 pupils ; in 1919, 63,317 schools, with 4,796,000 pupils ; in 1921, 
94,206 schools with 7,264, 108 pupils ; in 1922, 55,000 schools with 4,750,000 
pupils. . * 

Previous to the revolution universities existed in the following places in 
the territory now fVicluded in the Soviet Republic and administered the 
People’s Commissariat for Education : Moscow (2), Petrograd, Razan, 
Saratov, Tomsk, Perm, Irkutsk. The Universities of Dorpat and Warsaw, 
evacuated during the war, were reorganised in 1918 as the Voronezh and 
Don Universities, and in the same year anothe# was set up at Nizhni;^ 
Novgorod. In 1919 universities were established at Yaroslav, SmoJ^nsk, 

4 N 
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Kostroma, Tamhov, Astrakhan, Tashkent, Samara, Simbirsk, Orel ; in 1920, 
at Ekat<jrinburg, Kkaterinodar, and Veliki Ustiug. 

In a Idition to the institutes of various descriptions — medicine, economic, 
archfeological, veteiinary, philological-existing before the revolution in 
various larger towns, others have been established for the study of medicine 
(Moseow, Eetrogra l), economics (Petrograd. Moscow), archieology (Caucasus 
and D m), veterinary science (Petrograd, Saratov, Moscow, Novocherkassk), 
areography (Petrograd), philology (Petrograd), and radiology (Petrograd). 

^ hi 1914 there existed 1,600 places of technical education, elementary 
and advanced, with 170,000 students; in 1919, 2,300, with 200,000 
students; on Feb. 1, 1921, 3,758 schods with 298,263 students. These 
include 326 higher schools and polytechnics and 34 ‘ W'orkers’ faculties ' 
(preliminary courses attached to higher technical institutions) with 17,000 
students. 

Justice and Crime. 

Hy two decrees, in November 1917 and February 1918, tlic old judicial 
.system was radically changed. Civil and minor criminal cases were handed 
over to popular courts, consisting of one judge and two assessors, elected in 
rotation from a list prepared by the local Soviet. Sentences might be 
revised by a district or area council of judg<‘S. Criminal cases, including 
economic and political counter-revolution, were handed over to provincial 
revolutionary tribunals, consisting of one judge and six assessors, elected as 
above. Appeals from these tribunals lay only to the All Russian Central 
Plxecutive Committee. A Supreme Judicial Control (Ih ard) was e.stablislied 
as part of the People’s Commissariat for dnstice, to see that sentences 
corrcHpoiidcd to tlie law. * 

In 1919 the functions ^)f the popular court, consisting of a judge and two 
or .six asse.ssors (all elected), were still further widened. Appeals could lie to 
the provincial councils of judges. The^irovincial revolutionary tribunals, 
consisting of one permanent chai man and two members chosen in rotation 
by^tho provincial executivc.s, had their competence limited to strictly political 
crimes. This system was confirmed in 1920, when it was also provided that 
tlic defence might be assumed by any citizen, as well as by the registered 
lawyers. 

In 1922 the provincial revolutionary tribunals were amalgamated with 
tli<' provincial councils of jfidges, which, rttainiiig their elective character, 
thus became the sole .supreme court for all cute within the bvimdaries of the 
province. 

At the pro. ent time appeal from all courts is first to the Supreme Judicial 
Control IWard, which does not hear arguments but examines the .‘•enteiice 
and evidence, if nece.s.sary directing a rc-tiial. Major crimes are dealt with 
'iki the same way by tk^,^ Cassation Board of the Supremo Tribunal, an integral 
part of the All-Russian Centr.d Executive Committee (as the embodiment of 
the judicial sovereignty of the State). 

The All-Russian Extraordinary Commission, Avhich during the first 
four years of the Revolution was invested with special powers for combating 
counter-rev, olution and sabotage, was abolish*. d by ilecree in February, 1922, 
its ini'csiigaiiiig functions being handed over to the State Political Depart- 
ment of the Conimis.sariat for Home Alfairs. No extraordinary procedure in 
actuaKprosecution of offenders now exists. 

A jecoiit decree institutes a Public Piocureur of the Republic, with 
provincial procureurs directly subordinated to him. The function of this 
organisation is to suiAervise the correct working of dhe iudiciary and the 
'^ipplication of the laws. 
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Finance. 


The budget balances for four years are shown as follows (in millions of, 
paper roubles) : — 


Revenue 

l''x])en(liture 

1018 j 

1910 

1 

1 1920 

1 1 

1 ‘ • 1 

1921 

1922 1 
(Niue 
Months) 

308 

922 

1922-23 1 

ir,,.’)S0 1 

48,9.59 

21 5,402 

1.59,004 

1,215,159 

i 

4,139,900 

26,070,816 

CC.-. 

Delicit .... 

3l,l*i6 1 

i 100,443 

1,055,555 

21,936,910 

554 

862 

Deficit per cent. . 

1 « 

1 " 

1 87 

1 , 

e4 

60 

2.5 



1 Gofil roubles. 





On Sc[>t ember 1, 1917, the total imiebtedness of Russia amounted to 
32,300 million roubles, made up as follows : — Pre-war debt, 8,800 million 
roubles ; seven internal war loans, 10,500 million roubles ; loans contracted 
abroad, 8,000 mil lion roubles ; short-dated loans, 5,000 million roubles. On 
March 31, 1921, the indebtedness of Russia to Great Britain was £561,402,000 
(excluding interest since December 31, 1918). 


Defence. 

I. Akmy^ 

a decree of February 1, 1918, the Govcrniiient oslablished a 

Woiker.s and Peasants Red Army of volunteers, and under the pressure 
of military events the organisatidli and dhcipline of that army steadily 
improved. A large number of regular officers of the old Russian army 
joined the Bed Army either voluntarily or under compulsion, an 
ellicient general staff was organi.sed for planning and executing military 
operatioirs, and most of the former rules of militaiy discipline were gradually 
reintroduced. Wherever former otlicers were suspected of lukewarm 
sympathies with their new position, a civilig.n ‘ j^oliiical Commissary' 
was attached to them to supeijise their work and organise political propa- 
ganda in the unit for which lie wfis re.sponsibIe, Many officers in the course 
of the civil war by their aijtivities justified the withdrawal of the Commissary, 
in otlicr cases the (Joinmissary himself acquired the necessary military 
experience to enable him to take over command. There are still a large 
number of units, however, with the dual organisation in the Red Army. 

The Red Army is supplemented by the militia, c^^anised on a basis of 
universal military service. Training begins at the age of 18, and consists of 
a preliminaT’y course of 96 hours, lasting H months, and a supplemehtaiy 
course of 28U hours, lasting 28 days. For militia purposes the territory of 
the Republic is divided into 93 regimental districts, £ub-divided into 
battalion, company, and platoon subdistricts. Each of the latter^consists of 
several ‘training points,' usually an urban centre or a factory : there are 
28,000 of these in #11. 

In December, 1920, according to M. Trotsky’s report at the Ninth Soviet 
Congress (December, 1921), the strength of the Red Army was 6,306,000. 
More peaceful conditions permitted its reduction in 1921 to a strength of 
1,595,000. During 19*22 further reductions took ^>lace, bringing the totals 
present strength <}own to 600,000. About two-thirds of the o&ers^otoe 
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from the worker and peasant class, 43 X)er cent, have had no specialist 
military training, and 10 per cent, have passed through Soviet training 
.schools and courses. 


IL Navy. 

Sonic iceonstiuction of the Russian Navy is in progress. Certainly it is 
not a negligible force. The Soviet Government has shown so much ability 
in reconstructing its Army, that the Fleet may yet be made effective. 
There wore inameuvres in the Gulf of Finland in the autumn, concluding 
with an attack on Kronstadt, designed to test the defence of Petrograd, in 
which the Hying service took part. Trotsky is directing the naval 
preparation, and it is officially stated that a reconstitution of the forces is 
contemplated. Construction and reconstruction of the flotillas has gone on 
both in the Baltic and the Black Seas. There are four battleships. The 
four battle-cruisers, two launched in 1915 and t\vo in 1917, Borodino^ 
Navarin, Ismail, and KinhKvn, nj)oii whicli work was stopped, arc not 
likely to bo completed. 

In the Black Sea the force is yet inconsiderable. In April, 1919, by the 
action of secret hostile agents the main machinery was wrecked by explosive 
moans in five of the battleships, and General WrangePs force, comprising 
one Dreadnought, 10 destroyers, 4 submarines and other vessels arrived at 
Bizei ta to be placed under French i>rotcctioii, where they will probably be 
broken up or sold. The vSoviet Government has entered a protest. 

State dockyards \vere at Nevsky, Now Admiralty and Galernyi Ostrov, 
Petrograd ; Kronstadt, Sevastopol, and Vlaaivostok. The New Admiralty 
is the only ^^staldishrnent Vipparcntly now at work. Guns were made at the 
Putiloir steel works, but only the shipyard there is believed to be working. 

The following table gives the ships voipainiiig of the armour-clad fleet and 
principal cruisers of the Baltic ai^i the Black Sea Fleets, the new names being 
inserted. 


Baltic Fleet. 


Date of 
Launch 


Naine 


* j Diaj^ace- Ilorsc- 
i incut I i)ower 

i ' 


Speed 

ft « 


Officers 
i ami Men 


Main armament 


/Pariskaja-Koin- v 


Dreadnoughts. 

I i 

23,000 42,000 23 , 59—1,000 


12 12in.; 16 4‘8in. 


loll Poltava . Sj 23, < 
ilGangut 

. '^Marat. . , , , 

The Pariskaja-Kommuna and Marat are the former Sevastopol and Petropavlovsk, The 
Hespublica (1906), 18,600 tons, is believed to be in good condition. 


190 ^^ 


Armoured Cruiser. 

Rurik. . . I 1(5,900 I 19,700 | 2H I 998 | ‘4 lOln. ; 8 Sin. 

• Light Cruiser. 

1915 1 Svietlana . . j o,800 j 50,000 j 30 1 - | 15 Gin. ; 4 3'9in. 

Tl^re remahi now in the Baltic about twenty first-class destroyers and soma forty older 
and stialier. The modern submarines are about fifteen in number. There are also Biine- 
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sweeping trawlers, motor-boate, and surveying and training ships. The flying service 
includes 50 or 60 planes. A small destroyer and submarine force is in the Arctic. 


Black Sea Fleet. 


Date of 
Launch 


Name 


j Displace- 
I inent 


Horne- 

power 


Speed i 


Officers 
and Men 


Main armament 


1010 


Dcinokratum 


Dreadnonght. 
27,300 I 20,700 ' 21 


12 12iM. ; 20 5-2in. 


1015 

1917 

1917 

1017 


Admiral Lar,ar(J'\ 
,, Nahliimo^ \ 

,, /ftoiiitnf j' 

,, KornUoff j 


Li(jht Cruisers. 

I ! I 

7,600 55,000 : 32 j 

; i i 


16 5‘lin. 


The battleship Bonckvatiya at NiUolaielf and the eight cruisers appear not to have 
been completed. Two <livi8ioiis of destJO)er8 in tl.o Dlaclc 8ea include about 24 boats. 
There ^vere two modern submarines, atid more recently several have been sent in parts 
overland from the Baltic. A number of useful auxiliaries are in the Black Sea, and the 
flying service includes about 40 various planes. There is a flotilla onfthe Dnieper, and a 
small force is in the Caspian , 


Production and Lidnstry. 

• • 

Tho economic syjtem inaugurated by the Soviet Government is based on 
the conception of State ownership ^nd control of the piincipal means of ]>ro- 
duction, distribution and exchange. During the tirst eight months alter 
the November revolution the nationalisation of various industrial a«id 
trading enterprises was effected largely by local Soviets, which followed no 
definite plan. This led to a number of working undertakings being brought 
to a standstill, as the necessary administrative machinery was either entirely 
lacking or inadequate for coping with the immense task of setting up a 
public organisation of industry. To remedy ^e sRuation and introduce 
a greater unity and efficiencyeqf method the Soviet Government issued a 
decree, dated June 28, 1918, which specified the conditions governing the 
nationalisation of private enterprises. Thus, only large and well-equipped 
factories and works were to be taken over by the State, the smaller under- 
takings being left in the hands of their owners. But even those liable to 
nationalisation were not to be taken over until a mpper organisation fqf ^ 
running them had been established. On April i, 1920, out of 6,775 
indust nal establishments on the territory of Soviet Russia, employing 
1,185,542 workpeople, there had been nationalised 4,141, employing 98^8,049 
workpeople. 

All industry was controlled through the Supreme Economic Cqjincil, with 
about 50 industrial departments and its local organs. 

Side by side w’fth this policy was developed that of compulsory requisi- 
tioning of grain from tho peasants, to meet the primary requiremenls«)f the 
town population and the Army. Beginning as an organised serjes of 
requisitions to meet the food shortage in 1918, it was rapidly developed 
through tho Food Comtnissariat into a regular seriej of corn Icviesy distributed 
amongst provinces according to harvest statistics, and redistributed amongsr*" 
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the several villages, whieh were made collectively responsible for their 
♦quotas. In 1917-18, 47*5 million poods were collected; iu 1918-19, 107 '9 
millions ; in 1919 20, 212-5 millions; in 1920-21, 283 8 luillioiis. 

I'he number of cattle is sliown as follows : — 



liur, 

11)‘>0 

1 10:a 

1 Joists 

1 '<,791,1)00 

11,7.32,500 


(Jows .... 

J7,noo,0on ' 

10,500,000 

13,500,000 

Sliecji 

■JS,700,000 

2n,400,000 

lS,200,(>0n 

I’lY'S . . . . 

13,00(1,000 1 

7,600,000 

0,500,000 


In March, 1921, there was introduced the ‘new economic policy,’ as it 
is popularly called, altliough in essence it aruoiints to the relaxation of most 
of the restriciioijs imposed by the military conditions between 1918 and 

1920. Its main features are (i) the re])laceTnent of t)ie corn levies (423 

million poods) by a much smaller food tax (240 million poods), collected 
from the individual ])roducer ; (2) the authorisation of free t rading in food 
and other necessaries within the territ)!*}' of the Republic; (3) the con- 
centration of State control on the most important of the nationalised 
enterprisc.s, and ^Jieir combination for the most ]>art into State autonomous 
trusts (430, uniting 4,144 enterprises with 970,942 workers), under the 
general direction of the Supreme Kconomic Council ; (4) the leasing of the 
vast majority of nationalised arfd State-coi|trolled enterprises. (Out of 
10,276 enterprises leased up to4*-dieend of 1921, 58 percent, were taken by 
jii’ivate indiVidii ils, 36*5 cent, by co*opeiatives and workers ‘artebs,’ 
and 5*5 per cent, by local Soviet institution.s. ) (5) T,he reduction of tln^ 

number of persons on the State rationing list (from 38 millions iu March, 

1921, to 8 millions in Novemincr), and the conclusion of a number of 
agreements for ^ eolleeJive payment’ of the remjjining employees and workers, 
the basic ration adopted being that of the living wage, and the total varying 
with output ; (6) tlie encouragement of co-operation, locally and nationally, 
and the institution of a State Bank. 

Tlie following statistics show the area under cultivation during the last 
four years (cxcludinghlie flMn and 3 provinces of tlie Ukraine) : — 


1 

1910 

1920 1 

1921 1 

1922 

Famine area . . . , i 

Partial fiiiiiine urea , , j 

rrodufing non -famine ardfr- . | 
Consuming area , . . ' 


Tliotisands of Des.siatines 


4,022*4 1 

1,249*.5 
2,242-4 
! 1 059*7 

i 

4,227 2 j 

1,157*5 
2,080*7 ! 

980*0 

3,100*4 
1,7171 
8,574*1 
4,287 9 

4,470-8 

2,060-4 

8,745*1 

4,421-4 


The harvest in 1922 amounted to about 47 million tons of grain. 

In 1922, 120,000 acres were sown with cottoii (one-sixth of the 1916 
ligure). In 1921-22, 513,000 acre.s were sown witli sug-ir, yielding 423,000 
tons ; in 1922-23, the area was 4,374,000 acre.s, yielding 1,549,000 tons. 

production: 1918, 445,000 tons; 1919, 163,000 tons; 1920, 
350,000 tons; 1921, 993,000 tons. 

PlMiimm output ; 1920, 21 5 poods ; 1921, 12'4 poods ; 1922, 26-5 poods. 
Gold output: 1920, 109-25 iioods ; 1921, 83-75 pood.s; 192‘2, 157-25 poods. 

Peti-olemu output m‘1922: B.ikn, 3,150,000 tons; Grozny, 1,515,000 
tons * Emba, 142,000 tons ; total, 4,807,000 tons. 
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Commerce. 


The following table gives the exports and imports of Russia for six 
years in the trade with Europe, Asia, and Finland (bullion not included), 
in millions of roubles : — • 


Years 

Imports 

Exports 

Years 

Imports 

Exports 

1911 . 

I l,ir>l-7 

1,591-4 

1914 . 

i 1,098-0 

9.>6*1 

191*2 , 

1 1,171 8 

l,51h-9 ! 

1915 . 

1 1,114-0 

397-2 

1913 . 

i 1,374-0 

1,520-1 j 

191(5 . 

2,750 0 

i 

575*0 


The total value of llu.ssia’s foreign trade since the Revolution was (in 
millions of gold roubles) : 1918, 68*5; 1919, 31; 1920, 38*3; 1921, 269 9; 
1922. 580-0^. 

The total value of Russian trade for 1022, calculated in pre-war prices 
(ill millions of gold roubles at 1913 prices), is shown as follows : - 


hiipoit.s , 

Tons 

Value 

j K\.^>orls i 

1 Tolls I 

Value 

Foods! uffs . t . i 

i 978,955 

91,648 

# 

Foo^lst ufl's . 

; 

1 7,700 

3,438 

Timber seed 

•220, (i30 

3.909 

Timber 

: 593,700 

14 500 

Coal 

013 7^5 

13,150 

f'lax and Ht*mi» 

! 43,600 

12/241 

Metal»an(l macUinery . 

138,8(11) 

78,380 

M^tal oiAS 

i 09,900 ; 

0,^23 

'J’otal (.'lU itoiiLs) 

iJ 

‘2,0.54,455 

•202,211 

Totar(all it<‘ ns) . 

8o1i,45U j 

' 74,982 


The above import figures are oxclusiv|| of 643,700 tjus, valued at 176 
miliion gold roubles, imported for famine relief. , 

For pre-war trade of Russia, see The Statesman’s Yeau-Book for 1920, 
pp, 1208 and 1209. 

The chief articles of import from Russia into the United Kingdom and of 
export (domestic produce and manufactures) from the United Kingdom to 
Russia in 1921 were, according to the Board #1 Tr#de returns Imports : 
Hides and skins, 210,994Z. ; ^abicco, 59,378/. ; flax, 78,333/. ; manganese 
ore, 50,653/. ; petroleum, 82,822/. ; sawn timber, 755,786/. ; fish, 687,368/. 
Exports: Machinery, 35,733/. ; coal, 225,901/. ; boots, 6,045/. ; cotton, 
123,460/. ; w'oollen', 9,534/. 

Total trade between Russia and the United Kingdom in thousands of 


pounds for 5 years (Board of Trade returns) : — 




• • 

' 

1918 

1 

1919 

19-20 

1921 

, 1922 

Imports from Russia into U.. Kingdom 

Exports to Russia trom LJ. Kingdom 

6,711 

29S 

16,370 
12,993 j 

33,6-22 

11,992 

2,095 

«,1S1 

8,176 

3,679 


Internal Commanications. 

Russian railway history began in 1836. In European Russia there are 
153,782 miles of rivefs, canals and lakes, 20,670#miles being navigable for^ 
steamers, 7?482 for small sailing vessels, 88,739 for rafts. In Asiatic^ussia 
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there are 86,422 miles of rivers, canals, and lakes, 21,421 miles being 
navigable for steamers, 8,678 for small sailing vessels. 33,224 for rafts. 

Length of railways ill use (ill miles) 1913, 42,498; 1917, 39,520; 1918, 
16,738; 1919, 19,676 ; 1920, 35,810; 1921, 41,560; 1922, 42,504. 

Banking. 

The State Ban'k began operations on November 16, 1921. 

The following is the statement of accounts of the Note Issuing Depart- 
ment of the State Bank on February 16, 1923: 

(N.B. — 1 chervouot/. — rouldes 10 gold M. 2s. 3'L at current rates ; 1 
zolotnik - 96 dolyas - 65-8229 grains troy ; 1 dolya = 0 6857 grains troy. 
The State Bank notes are issued in chervonetz.) 

Assr.'js. Chervonetz 

Gold in coin and bullion ; — 

(«) Rusaiau j'old coins — 

5-00 rouble pieces . «')21>,r>0n 

’50 ,, „ . 157,000 

10 00 ,, ,. . 12,000 

15 00 „ ,, . 281,000 

which at the rate 1 chervonetz 
= 1 zolotnik 78'24 dolyas = 850,000 

(5) RulUon- 

Alloy, 782,371 zolotniks 60 
dnlyas ; * j/ure 640,711 

zolotniks 43 dolyas ; wliich at 
the nit> of 1 zolotnik of pure 
gold *=> 0-55 chervojjetz e=* 352,31)1 '3 

(c) Fojeijin gold coin — 

At the rate 1 z<dotnik of c 
pure gold = 0w>5 chervonetz 2'', 073 7 

Fot cign hank notes :~ 

401,213/. slerling at the 
rate 0*9 cliervorietzsal/, sterliiig 
220,000 dollars at pnr. 

^ 1,000,000 Swedish krone at 
the rate Kr. 1 => 0 051 cher- 
v’onelz = 454,816*5 

Money, Weights, and Measures 

' * Monkt. 

The legal unit of money is tiie llouhlc ‘of 100 Kopecks. It was of the 
value of 2s. l-6o?., bat iu official calculations 9 ‘46 roubles were taken as 
eijual to the pound sterling. Exact equivalents : 1,000,000 roubles = 
£105,735 7^. 

In 1923 new paper notes were Issued for 1, 2, 3, 5, 10, 20, 25 and 50 
Kopecks, and for 1, 2, ^ 10, 25, 50 and 100 roubles. 

c AVkights and Measuiies, 

1 Verst sajenes) . . = 3,500 ft., or two-thirds of a statute 

^ , mile (0-662879). 

1 ^aj^ne ^3 arshisis) . . r- 7 feet English. 

1 Arshin (16 vershoks) . . — 28 inches 

1 Sjpiare verst . . . = 0 '439408 square mfle. 

1 J^ssiatinc . . , ^ 2-69972 English acres 

1 F^utuI (96 zolotniks = Z2 lots) ~= vV of a pound English (0*90283 lb.). 

, _ , . ^ I = 36 lbs. English. 

^ 1 Pood {4.0 poiinds) . . • \ = 0*32243578 cwt. 

( - 0-016121789 tons. 


Dralt-s in stciJing:— Chervonetz. 

302,66.5/. sterling at tho 
ratd On) chcTV'onetz = 1/. ster- 
ling, less 10 Iter cent, dis- 
count - 245,158*7 

Rills in chervonetz : — 

460,067 cliervonelz, le.ss 10 
per <'cnt. discount = 414,060 

Becurities covering advances on 
goods:— 

1,260,273 chervonetz, less 
10 per cent. = 1,1.80,646 

Total ♦. .3 500,176-2 


bl.VBILlTlKS. ** 

Bank ind/cs transferred to State 

Bank 2,725,000 

Balance to which not»'S may 
still ho issued . . . 775,176-2 

Total . . 3,500,176-2 
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1 Vedroffi shtqffs) . . . = 2 J imperial gallons (2*7056). 

I Cicetvert Chetveriks) . . = 5*7719 imperial bushels. 

The Soviet Government issued a decree adopting the Gregorian Caicnda 
as from February 14, 1918. 

Commercial Eepresentatives. 

1. Of Russia in Great Britain. 

Official Agent in London. — M. Krassiu. 

2. Of Great Britain in Russia. 

OjjlcM Agent in Moscow. — R. M. TIodg.son. 

Coin me trial Secretary. — AV. Peteis. 


Statistical and Other Books of Reference concerning Russia. 

1. Official Publications. 

IzveMia <laily organ of the AH-Flussiari (Central Execntiv*#Committee. 

Kkonoinicheskaya Zhtzn (Economic Life), daily orf^au of the Council of Labour and 
Def< nee. 

Reports of the various Peonle's Commi'^iairiats to the Tenth Soviet Congress, 
December, U)2l. • 

Russian Inforiiiatlon and R<frieio (Vol I, No. 1* Oct.ojaer 1, lOJl), weekly publication 
of the I iifar. nation Depart ueiit, Russian Trade Delegation.. • 

Russian Trade AKre^pineiit. (Ciml. 1,207.) Lomlon, 1021. 

Interim Report of ciie Committee to Collect Information on Russia. (Cmd. 1,041.) 
r.ondon, 1020. -Final Rt;i>ort(Cmd 1,210.) London, 1921. 

The Russian States : cominled from material .applied by the British Trade Mission in 
Mosimw. London, 1922. » 

Interim Report of the ComiAittee to collect information on Russia. (Cmd. 1041. ) 
London, 1920. 

Annuaire Statisti<ine, 1018-1920, 1919-1020, 2 vols. Moscow, 1921-22. 

Re]tort on economic conditions in Russia. (League of Nations.) London, 1922. 

The Soviet Constitution, Edited by Andrew Rothstein lor the Russian Tiade Delegu- 
tion. London, 1023 « • 

2. Non-^ficial Publications. 

The Russian Economist. (Journal of the Russian Economic Association.) No 1. 
September— October, 1020. London. 

Aitof (D,), The Russian Empire. In Hugh Robert Mill's International Geography. 
4th ed. London, 190'<. — Peoples et langues de U Russle d’aprds les donates du premier 
recenscmeni de la population execute en 1897. Iw Annates de Geographu. No. 79. 1^0. 
With ethnograplucal map of European Russia. * * 

Alexinaky (G.), La Rnssie Moderne. Paris, 1912,, [English new Edition, London, 1914.) 
--Russia and i'nroi)e. London, 1917. ^ 

Baedeker' a Russland. Enropaisclies Russland, Eisenbahnen in Russisch-Asien, Te- 
heran, Peking. 6th ed. Leipzig, 1904. English Ed., 1914. 

Ballard (C R.), Russia in Rule and Misrule. London, 1920. 

Rarinj; (M.), The Russian People. London, 1911. — The Mainsprings of Rtissia. London, 
1914. 

BeazUy (R.), Forbea (N.), and Birkett (G A.), A History of Russia to Modern Times. 
Lonflon, 1918. * 

Beehhofer (C. E.), Riis.sia at the Cross-Roads. London, 1916. ^ 

Bigg- Wither (R 1.), A Short History of the Chureti of Russia. London, 1920. 

DiUon (B. J.), The Bclip.se of Russia. London, 191S. • 

r>feiv(A. N.), Russia. London, 1918. 

Duf (J. D.), editor. Russian Realities and Problems., Cambridge, 1917. 

Engelhreeht (T. H.), LandwirtschafbUcher AtlJ^s des Rusaischen Reiches in Burt^fiT**" 
upd Aslcn. Berlin, 1916. m 
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Erismann-Strpanowa {Vara), Erixjnann (TIi.), and ilatthieu (C. J.), Editors, Rtjssland. 

‘2 vuls. Zurich, KM 9. 

(Joldst.in (J M.h liiissia : Iftr Economic Past and Future, ^e\v York, 1919. 

Ihrr'fot (E.), La Knssie nouvtlle. I’aris, 1923. 

llowe (Sonia E.), A Thousand Years of Kussiaii History. London, 1915. 

Jarin/.:o/ (Madame N.), llns.sia, the Country of Extieiiies. London, 1914. 

Kleinscfimidt (A.), Drei Jafirhundcrte rus.sischer Geschiclite, 1598-1898. Leipzig, 1898. 
Kluchevsky (V. O.h A History of Rusbia (Translated from the Uusaian). 3 vols. 
[.omlon. i91L ^ 

Kori)'{^ A.), Russia s Foreign Relations during the la.st Half (Jcntnry. lamdon, 1922. 
Kovalevsky (E.), T Instruction publique en Russie. Exposition Univorselle de 1905 a * 
lacgt. St. Petersburg, 1905. 

Kovalevsky (Maxime), Modern Customs and Ancient Laws of Russia. London, 1891. — 
Le Regime (V'-onouiiquc de la Rusiiie. Paris, 1898. -Institutions Politiques de la Ruasie, 
Paris, 1903. 

/\i:i/n'ick:(;/>) (L.), editor, Sow jet-Kusbhind voin So/inleu und wirtschaftlicheii 

(jcsioht.spiinkL. \ol. I, Warsaw, 1922. 

Lavi<ise (E.) liambaud (A.), and others, Histoire Geu^rale. Vols. X., XT. Paris, 
1898-99. 

LiiUx (K.), Recent Kcuuomic Developments in Russia. T.ondon, 1022 . 
l.ethhridyc {X ), 1’he New Russia. IjOndon, 1915. 

I Afsc hi Iz liusslaiul. Zurich, KUO. 

Lubawxky (M ), Hi.storieal Ge> graidiy of Russia in its Relation to Colonization 
Russian.) Moscow, 190‘>. 

Muiuryk (ThomavS, (L), The Spirit of Ru.ssia. 2 vols. London, 1919. 

Mrti’or (Jame.s), An Economic History of Russia. Loudon, 1914. 

Milioukojf'(\\), Kssui sur Pllistoire de la Civili.sation russe, Pari.s, 1901 Russia and 
its Crisis. London, K^ 5 . 

Panteni'us (T. If.), e^Jcschichfc Russlands (to (he outbreak of war). I^eipzig, 1917. 

Perris (Q. H.), Russia in Hevolutioii. Loudon, 1905 

Philipyson (A.) Lundeskuude des Europaischou Russlands uebst Finnlaiids. Leipzig, 
1909. ^ J, 

The Dark Peojile. Ra.ssia‘s Crisi-s. London, 1919. —The Village : Russian 
1 mjtres.Mioiis. l^nulon, 1919. « 

Hu[falovirh (A.), editor, Rlls.^ia To-Day. London 1916. — Editor, Russia: Its Trade and 
Commerce. London, 1918. La Dette Publiqni^ de la Russie. Parifi 1922. 

Ramtand (.\lfred), Histoire de la Ru.ssie. 6 th edition. Pans, 1913 [Of this there is an 
Englisli translation, 3 vols. London]. 

Reclus (Elisee), Geographie univers^ile. Tome V. T/Europe Scandinave et. Unsse, 
revised to date in 1885. VI. L’Asie Russe. Pari.s, 1880-8, L And Appendix to tlie Ru.ssian 
translation, by MM. Beketott, Bogdanoff, Woeikotl, and others Ht. Petersburg. 1884. 
8 Vmc«o 7 r(E.), Une Page de la Contro- Revolution Russe (Les Pogromes). Paris. 19n6. 
Semevoif (P. P.), Geograjdiical and Statistical Dictionary of the Russian Empire. 
(Russian.) 5 vols. St. Petersburg, 1863-84. 

^Simpson (J. T.), The Self-discovery of Ru.ssia. London, 1916. 

Skri7ie{F. FI.), ExpaiiNiod of Russia, 1815-1900. New edition. London, 1915. 

‘ Spectator' Wirtsciiafts — StatistiscUes Hamlhueh/iir SovielriiHsh'ud. Berlin, 1922. 
Stetvari (H.)and fUuven{V. de), Provincial Rnssi& [A ‘colour book.’] London, 1913. 
Suvorin {K.), All Russia ; a Directory of Industries, Agriculture, and Administration. 
(With a good Railway map.) St. Petersburg, (Russian.) 

‘ Ihmes ’ Book of Ru.ssia. London, 1916. 

Tbrngren (Adolf), L’ Evolution de la Ru.s.sio pendant les anuees 1904-1907. 3 vols. 
Paris, 1914. 

' AVinogradofi (Paul), Self-(^»vernment in Russia. London, 1916.- The Heconstruclion of 
Russia. London, 1919. 

IFaRace (Mackenzie), Russia. New ed. 2 vols. London, 1912. 
irau/#5«rn (R.), Potential R-iasia, London, 1017. 

Weihel{\K.\ Uussland. (Illustrations.) Munich, 1910. 

IVicncc (Leo), An Interiuetalioii of the Russian People. London, 1915. 

WxiUams (Wigmore), Russia of the Ru.ssiaris. London. 1913. 

ZilUncus (Khuni), The Russian Revolutionary Movcmeni. London, 1905. 


Caucasus. * 

(H.), Aus kaukasischen Landerii. 2 vols. 1896. 

Baddo}ey {_J. F.), 'The itussian Conquest of the Caucasus. 2 vols. London, 1909. 

8 vols hi 2.^’ Berlin Forschungen im Kaukasischen Huchg<rt>irge, 

•»^Hahn (C.), Iwaukasische Rois^n und Studien. Leipsic, 1896. 

Mersf^dcher (G.). Aus den Ilochreglonen des Kaukasus. 2 vols, Leipzig, 1901, 
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Radde (Or.) And others, GrundzUge der Pflanzenverbreitling im dem Kaukasaslandern, 
Ac. 3 Parts. Leipzig, 1899. 

i?iWi (M.), Narnr-und Kulturbilder aus den Kaiikasnslsindern and Hocharmetiien (von 
Teilnehnierii der Seliweizerischen naturwissenscliaftliclien Stiulienreise, Sommer 1912), 
Zurich, 1014. 

Central Asia. 

Cobbold {ll. P.), funernioiit Asia. London, 1900. 

Russian and Nomad. London, 1910. 

(Stephen), Tlirou^di Russian Ceiifral Asia. I.ondon, 1910. 

Krafft A Iravers le Turkestan Russe. Paris, 1901. 

A/eafc/n (Annette M. U.), In Russian Turkestan. London, 1915. 

Ohruchejf (V. A ), Altainn Studies. Moscow, 1915 

(Isabella M.), A Visit to the Russians in (Jentral Asia. London. 1899. 

Price iM. Pliilips). War and Revolution in Asiatic Russia. London. 1918. 

Semenoff (V. p ), Russia; (Jomi'lete Geographical Iescrii<tion. Vol. XIX. Turkestan. 
Petrogrud, 1913. [In Russian]. 

Schwarz (P. von), Turkestan. Berlin and Freiberg, 1900. 

Woeikuf' (A ), I.e Turke.stan Rus.se. Pans, 1914. 

Siberia. 

C^tiplickn (M. A ), Aboriginal Siberia, fjondoii, 191.5. 

Ihrnckwortt (P. W.), Siliirien und seine vvirtschaflliedie Znkunft. Lei]>zig, 1921. 

Dcutitch t aixtecu Vb .us in Siberia [Eng. Trans iiy Helen Cliishulm]. Loudon, 1905 
lra»er{^. F.). The Real .'iberia. Loudon, 1902. 

Uerrare (Wirt), Greater Hu.s.sia. London, 1903. 

Howes (C\ H.), In the Uttermost East [Sakhalin, Korea, London, 1903. 

Kapherr (Egon Fnilierv von), Urei Jabre in Sibirie.n als Jager #!id Forscher. Berlin, 
1914. 

Keane (A, fl.l, Asia. Vol I , Northerii and Eastern Asia. Loudon, 1900. 

Kerinoft (0,), Siberia and the Exile System, idtlual. 2 vols. London, 1897. 

Kotilonizi'te (A. N de), Le I'lilhs-Siberien. Paris, 1904. 

Xraa.M^f' (A. ), Russia in A.sia. l.,ondoii, 1899. • 

Krtypotkin (P.), Orograjdiie de la Siberie. Briixelles^J904, 

Moore (F. F ), S beria of To-day. London, 1920. 

Aoa.sc « (F ), riiroil^h Siberia. The Lain! of t.he Future. London. 1914. 

Koi tui) (H. K ), The Far E:i.stern Republic oi Sibei ia. London, 1923. 

Pa.'d oJskp {\a‘.o), RussiiAiilhe Fai E ost Leaden, 1921, 

Patkanov (S.). E'-sai d'umj S'atistique ct d’nne Geographic des Peuples Palaeasiatiques 
de In Sibi^rie. St. Peter.«>burg, 1^03. 

Price (M, G ). Sii)Cria. Loudnii, 1912. 

Ronaldnhay (Eni l of), On the Outskirts of Empire in Asia. Edinburgh, 1904. 

Shktovskff (1. W,), In I ar North- Ka.st {Siberia. Jjondoii. 1910. 

S^adling (3 Thnmgh Siberia. Fa-urlon, 1901. 

Sioaynt (II. G. 0.), Throu-li the Highlands of bibeiy. Lc^idon. 1904. 

Wieden/rld (Knrt , Sibiiien in Kultnr nnd Wirtschaft. Bonn, 1910. 

V/indt (11. de), The New Sibf^i.'a. [Sakhalin ami Ea.stern Siberia.] Loudon 1896. 
Wright (G. F.), Asiatic Russia. 2 vols. Loudon, 1903. 

Wright (R. L.) and (Basset), Through Siberia. London, 1913. 

Yadrintsev, Siberia as a Colony. Second edition. 8t. Petersburg, 1892. (Russian.) 


The Russian Revolution. 

A Collection of Reports on Bolshevism in Russia. Abridged Edition of Parliamentary 
Paper, Russia No, 1. London, 1()19. 

Labour Conditions in Soviet Russia. (Prepared by the lut r national Office, Ceague of 
Nations.) London, 1920. 

(Claude), La Revolution Ru.s.se, 3 vols. Pari.s, 1919. 

Antonelli (JR.\ Bolshevist Russia. London, 1920. 

Bauer (Otto), Bolschevismns oder Sozialdemokralie ? Vienna, ,.1920. 

Berger-LevrauU (S. R.), Ilistoire de la Revolution Rtisso. Paris, 1917. 

Bouisson (Eticiftic), Lcs Bol-'hdviki (1917-1919); Kaits, Documents, Com men tai res. 
Palis. 1919. ^ 

Braiisford i\\. N ), The Russian Workers’ Reiublic. London, 1921. 

Brown (Williaia Adao.s), The Groping Giant: Revolutionary Russia as s<ten by an 
American Democrat. London, 1921. 

i^’arfttna/i (Michael S.)| Russia aud the struggle for Peace. London, 1918. 

Freitag von Loiingliooen (Axel), Geachlchte der russiscUen Revolution, 

Munich, i9l9. 
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Gawronsky (Dmitry), Die Bilauz dcs russitjchen Bolschewisnins. Berlin, 191S. 

Gilbraith (Olive). Ilussia in Travail. London, 191S. 

Goode T.), Bolshevism at Work. I^ondon, 1020. 

Gourko (General), Russia 1014-17. Loudon, 1018. 

Graevevitz (P.), From Autocracy to Bolshevism. London. lOlS. 

Harper ('i. N.) and others. The Russian Revolution. London, 1018. 

JoHfs (Stinton). Russia in*Revolutioii. London, 1018. 

Kadomtzcf(Bor\s)^ The Russian (lollapsc. London, 1018. 

Keelinff (H. V.), Bolrin^visin, London, 1918. 

Kerensky (.\ F.), Tlie Prelude to Bolahevusm. London, 1919. 

Klihansh/ (IL), Die Oeselz;,'cbung der Bolschewiki. Leipzig, 1920. 

Lahnj (R ), IjTndiistrie Rnsseet la Revolution. Paris, 1919. 

La»i<(au-d/danor (M. A.), lienine. Paris, 1919. 

Lanf/f (C. L.), Russia, the Revolution, and the War. Loudon, 1918. 

Lanshury (G,), What I saw in Russia. London, 1920. 

Levine (\. I).), The Russian Revolution. London, 1017. 
lAtvinoJ (M.). The Bolshevik Revolution. London, 1918. 

LiuHieharsky (A. V.), Veliki Perevorot (The Great Revolution). Petrograd, 1920. 

Malone (Coionel), The Russian Republic. London, 1920. 

3/arco.s«o>(- (1. F.), The Re-Birth of Russia. London, 1917. 
iIaglo[}'{K »S.), Russia after Four Years’ Revolution. T.ondon, 1022. 

Mautner (Wiij;elui), Der Bolschewismus : Varaussetzungen, Geschichte, Theorie. 
Stuttgart, 1920. 

Miliukov (I’aul), Bolshevism: An International Danger. London, 1920. — Istoriya 
Vtoroy Ru.s8koy Revoliutzii (History of the Second Russian Revolution). Vol. I. Sofia, 1921. 
— Russia To-dav and To-iuorrow London, 1922. 

FtisroUky (l.ieo), The Fconomics of Communism (witli special reference to Russia’s 
Ex]ieriment). London, 1921. 

Pollock (John), NVItr and Revolution in Russia. Loudon, 1918.— The Bolshevik 
Adventure. London, 1929. 

Poitgate (R. W.), The B dshevik Tlicory. London, 1920. 

Potter Carlyle), Russia Before and Vier the Revolution. London, 1920. 

Pive<(M. Philiirs), My Reminiscences of the Ru.ssiaii Revolution. Lornlon, 1921. 
Raine(S\. K.). Bolshevik Rus.^ia. LoAdoii, ]92n. 

Jianso me (Arif A\v\ Tlie Crisis ih Russia. London, 1021. 

/i'»/'popor< (A.), Pioneers of the Uu'-sian Revolution. London, 191S. 

Ross (K. A.), Russia in Upiieaval. Loudon, 1919. ' 

Russell (Bertrand), The Practice and Theory of Bohshevi.S'u. London, 1020. 

Sack (A. J.), Tlie Birth of the Ru.ssiatiOeinocracy. New Y^k, 1918. 

Shklovsku (I V.). Ftussia under the Bolshevists. London. ffl9. 

Slonihi (M.), Le Bolchevisine vu par nn Rus.se. Puri.s,*1921. 

8'noiC(i«n (.Mis. Phili})), Through Bolshevik Russia. London, 192u. 

Spargo (.John). The Psychology of Bolshevism. New York, 1920 — The Greatest Failure 
in all History. A critical examination of tlie actual workings of Bolshevism in Russia. 
London, 1920. 

Stebbing (E. P.), From Czf r to %lhhevik. London, 1918. 

Trotsky ( Ij ), The Ilistoiy of the Russian Revolution to Brest- Li tovsk. London, 1919. 
Fanderrc/di? (E.), Trois Aspects do la R6volui ion Ri'ilse. Paris, 1917. English edition. 
London, 1918. 

Walling (V/ . E.), Sovietism. New York, 1920. 

Wells (IJ. G ), Ru.ssia in tlie Sliadows. London, 1920. 

Wilton (R.), Russia'.s Agony. London, 19 8. 

Wilrox (E IL), Russia's Ruin. London, 1919. 

ff'illiams (Mrs. Harold), From Liberty to Brest-Litovsk ; the First Year of the 
Russian Revolution. Londd^., 1919. 

(8.), La Uepublique des Soviets. Bilan ^conomiqiie. Paris, 1921. — L*Evolu- 
tion acti^elle du Bolchevisine Russo. Paris, 1922. 


. RUSSIAN DEPENDENCIES IN ASIA. 

Bokhara and Khiva in Central Asia were before the Revolution under 
the suzerainty of Russia : — ‘ 

BOKHARA. 

(BoivIiauan Pf.ople'.s Soviet RErunbic.) 

^ A SUte in Central Asia, lying between N. latitude 41® 80' and 36® 40', 
and between E. longitude 61® 40' and 73®, bounded on the north by the 
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Russian provinces of Syr-Daria and Samarkand, on the east by the province 
of Ferghana, on the south by Afghanistan, and on the south-west by the 
Russian Trans-Caspian province and the Khanat of Khiva. 

The modern State of Bokhara was founded by the Usbegs in the fifteenth 
centur)", after the power of the Golden Horde had b^en crushed by Tamerlane. 
The dynasty of Manguts, to which the present ruler belongs, dates from the 
end of the IStli century. Mir Muzaffar-ed-din in 1866 proclaimed a holy war 
against the Russians, who thereupon invadetl his dominions, and forced 
him to sign a treaty ceding the territory now forming the Russian district of 
Syr Daria, to consent to the demand for a war indemnity, and to permit 
Russian trade. In 1873 a further treaty was signed, in \drtue of which no 
foreigner was to be admitted to Bokhara without a Russian passport, and the 
State became practically a Russian dependency. 

Amirs of Bokhara. — Sayid Ameer Ilyder, 1799 -1826 ; Mir Hussein, 1826; 
Mir Omir, 1826-27 ; MirNasrulla, 1827-60 ; Muzaffer-ed-din, 1860-85 ; Amir 
Sayid Abdul Ahad, 1886-1911. Sayid Mir Alim Khan, 1911-1919. 

On August 30, 1919, a revolution took place, the Amir being expelled 
and a Soviet Government (Council of People’s Nazirs) being setup, of which 
the Cliainnan is M. Hodjayev. The Government has concluded a military 
and political agreement with the Riis.sian Government. 

Area 79,000 square miles, population about 3,000,000. Chief towns; 
Bokhara, about 75,000 ; Karslii, 25,000 ; KImzar, Sliihr-i-Zal)z, Hissar, 
10,000 ; Charjui, Karakul, Kerminc. 

The religion is Mahomedan. 

Bokhara produces corn, f#uit, silk, tobacco, cotton, and hemp ; and breeds 
goats, slice}), horses, and camels. Gold,® salt,^alum, and sulphur arc the 
chief minerals found in the country. • 

The yearly im];orts of green tea, mostly from India, are .said to amount to 
1,125 tons. The imports from India alsoinclu<lc indigo, Dacca muslins, drugs, 
shawls, and kincobs. Bokhara export.f raw silk to India, the quantity 
exported in one year being iJstimated at 34 tons. 

The Russian Trans-Caspian Railway runs through Bokhara from Charjui, 
on the Oxus, to a station within a few miles of the capital, and thence to 
Tashkent ; the distance from Charjui to the Russian frontier station of Katty 
Kurghan being about 186 miles. There is st^m navigation on the Oxns. 

There is a telegraph line from Ta.shkent to Bokhara, the capital. 

Russian paper roubles are cilrrent everywhere. The Bokhara silver tenga 
is valued at 5o?. 

Books of Reference concerning Bokhara. 

Bailey (F. M.), “ A Visit to Bokhara in 1919,’* in the Oeograrhiral Journal for February, 
1921. 

CurMon (lion. G.), Russia in Central Asia. 1889. [ConUwns ample Bibliography.]~fhe 
Pamirs and the source of the Oxus. London, 1897. 

Goulichambaroj^ (8.), Bukhara [in Rus.sian]. Askhabad, 1913. 

Le Meaeurier (Coh A.), From London to Bokhara, 1889. 

0'Donoean(E.), The Merv Oasis. 2 vols. London, 1869. 

Olafaen (O.), The Emir of Bokhara and his Country. London, 1911. 

Vamh^ry, History of Bokhara. London, 1878. 

, KHIVA. 

(Khorasmian People’s Soviet Republic.) 

A State in Central Asia, lying between N. latitude 43* 40' and 40*, and 
E. longitude 57* and 62* 20'. Bounded on the north by the Aral Sea, on 
the east by the riv4r Oxus, on the south and west by the Russian Trans-^ 
ifJaspian province. 
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Russian relations with the Khanate of Kliiva— an Usbeg State, founded, 
like that of Bokhara, on the ruins of Tamerlane’s Central Asian Empire- 
date from the beginning of tlie 18th century, when, according to Russian 
writers, the Kiiivan Khans first acknowledged the Tsar’s supremacy. In 1872, 
on the pretext that the Khivana had aided the rebellious Kirghiz, an expedi- 
tion advanced to the ca})ital, bombarded the fortiti cations, and compelled the 
Khan to sign a treaty which put the Khanate under Russian contiol. A war 
indemnity of about 274,000/. was also exacted. 

A Soviet Goveninitriit is in power, an I concluded a treaty of amity with 
the Russian Government on Sjptcmber 30, 1920. 

Area, 24,000 square miles; population estimated at 519,000, including 

100.000 nomad Turcomans. Chief towns : Khiva, 4,000-5,000 ; New Urgenj, 

3.000 ; Hazar Asp, and Knngrad. 

The religion is Mahomedan. Army, about 2,000 men. 

The chief ('onunercial products are cotton and silk. 

Books of Reference concerning Khiva. 

Abbott(J.), Narrative of a Journey from Herat to Rhiva. London, 1S84. 

Burnaby (Ool.), A Ride to Khiva. London, 1884. 

Giulir.hainbarop’ (H.), Khiva [in Ilusaian]. Askhabad. 1013. 

Mac(}ahan(^ A.l, Campaigning on the Oxus and the Fall of Khiva. London, 1874. 

Noiwcdle Ccographie universelle. L’Asie Ru.sse, 1881. 

Rocca{F. <le), I)e. I’ Alai a I’Amou-Daria. Paris, 1806. 

Wood (H.), The Sho>s of the Lake Aral. London, 1876. 

ARiitKNIA. 

^(Socialist Hi viet^^Repubmc of Aumknia. 

Constitution and Government. — The Armenian Rejmblic of Eli van 
was constituted in May, 1918, having, in common with the Georgians and the 
Tartars, persuaded the Turks aruV the Gormans to recognise their indc- 
pcmfence. The territory of the Riis.sian ArmenitKii Repnbltc consists of the 
south-eastern frontier districts of Transcaucasia, whicii formerly belonged 
to the Russian Empire. 

In November, 1917, Transcaucasia refused to recognise the liolsheviks 
and constituted a TranS(Viuca.sinu Commission as the Supreme Authority in 
the country. In February, 1918, the ‘ Seim,'^ or Diet, of Tra*»scaucasia, 
convoked in tbo city of Titlis, formed a ITovisional Government. On Al..il 
22, 1918, the lran.scau(!asian Diet declared Us dc jure indepei.dencc of 
Russia and called itself the Federal Democratic Republic ot Transcaucasia. 
The three main peoples in Transcaucasia— the Armenians, t'ne Georgians, 
and the Tartars — weie parties to this Federation, each holding their own 
rAs^peclive territories. IK is Federal Republic lasted only five weeks owing, 
mainly, to the divergent political tendencies of these three nationalities 
On Maj 26, 1918, the 'ITaascaucasian Republic was dissolved and Georgia 
declared its independence, as also did Arrnciiia. Its(/e facto independence 
was recognised by the Allies in January, 1920, and its de jure recognition 
was embodied in the Treaty of Sevres signed in August, 1920, between the 
Allied Powers and Turkey. 

riu 'A.pril 2, 1921, Armenia was proclaimed a Suviet Republic. The 
Chairman ot the Council of People’s Commis.saries is M. Miasnikoff, and the 
Peoples. Commissary for Foreign Affairs M. Mravian. 

3Jld PopulRtioix — The area of the State is 15,240 square milee 
anh the^ population 1,214,391. Erivan is the Capital ; population, 90,000. # 
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By an agreement between the Caucasian States in the summer of 1921, 
Datum has been de(;larcd a free port. 

Books of Reference concerning Armenia- 

1. Offiuial Publications^ 

* Kavkaski Kalendar ’ (in Rnasian) last, edition in 1917. 

‘ Armenian Annual ’ (in Armenian) published by the Chancellery of II. H. the Catholikos, 
at Et^iii’dailzin. 

' Halnamc' (in Turkish) Official statistics concerning the Armenian provinces. 

2. Non-Official Publications. 

Anlan (Kevork), Armenia and the ArmeniaiiR. London, 1020. 

Brycf (Lord), Trans-Caucasia and Ararat. 4th ed. LondoTi, 189G. 

Buxton (Noel and Harold), Travel and Politics in Armenia. L<mdon, 1914. 

Orfgori^. Ter), History of Armenia. London, 1897. 

Jfai/p/(Iiehniann). Armmien Einst und Jetzt, Berlin, 1010. 

Hubbard (O. E ), From the Gulf to Ararat. London, 1910. 

Lj^nc/i (H. F. B.). Armenia ; Travels and Studies. 2 vols. London, 1901. 

To>er (H.), 'rurkish Armenia and Ka.st.ern A.sia Minor. London, 1881. 

(W. Lh), Annenia Past and Present. Jjondon, 19IG. 


AZSBBAIJAK. 


(Azfubaijan Socialist Soviet Rki’ublic.) 


In Octolmr, 1917, the peof^es of Transcaucasia, Azerbaijan, Georgia, and 
Armenia united to form a federation of republics under one Government, 
with a House of Represeutatives, or Seim. Soritf^js (H.-agieeme^t arose and 
the federation broke^ up, Azerbaijan declaring its independence on May 28, 
1918. The National Cournul or Constituent Asseinidy formed a Govern- 
ment of twelve Ministers. The British Go»^riirnent recognised this Govern- 
ment as a de facto administration in January, 1920. In April, 1920, the 
Bolshevist party overthrew *il]e existing Government and broke olT all 
relations with the Entente and ‘other enemies of Soviet Russia.’ On 
September 30, 1920, a military and economic treaty was concluded between 
Azerbaijan and Russia. 

The Chairniaii of the Azerbaijan Soviet Govc'AimeiA is M. Narimanov. 

It is claimed for Azerbaijan* ,^hat it consist.s mainly of tho two former 
Ru.ssian provinces of Baku and Yelisavetpol, and that as at fu'esent constituted 
tl.e (erritory is bounded on the east by the Caspian Sea, on the north by Dagh- 
estan, Northern Cniieasusand Georgia, on the west by Georgia and Armenia, on 
the south by Persia The area Ls 33,970 square miles, fit:d the population, 
according to ollieial Russian statistics, is estimated at 2,096,973. Moslem* • 
represent about 75 per cent, of the population. 

The capital of Azerbaijan is Baku (population 250,000) the centre o/ the 
great petroleum industry. 

One of tlie mo.st important indust. ies of Azerbaijan is the petroleum 
indiibtiy of which Baku is the centre. Other industiies capable pf develop- 
ment are cotton, sericulture, fisheries, veticulture, cereals, cattle breeding. 

There arc railv^ys crossing the country westward anti northward from 
Baku, and others under construction to the south-west 

Reference. 

Statcnientft of Claims ^ith accompany ing dociiiiieats^ maps, Ac. , presented by the 
Aserbaijan Peace Delegation to the Peace Conference at Paris. ^ 
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GEORGIA. 

(Geoiioian Socialist Soviet Republic.) 

Tiie Georgians claim that they first appear in authentic history in the time 
of Alexander the Great, by whom they were conquered. But on Alexander's 
death (323 n.c.), tlie*- Georgians regained their independence under 
Pharnavas. With Pharnavas (302-237 p>.c.)began the first of four dynasties : 
Karthlosi (302-96* b.c.), Arsacidi (93 B.C.-267 a.d.), Khosro Sassanidi 
(267-570 A. I).), and Bagratidi (570-1801). In 1801 the Russian Emperor 
Alexander I. annexed the Ivingdom of Georgia. When the Soviet 
reyime was set up in Russia the Georgians, together with the Tartars, 
and Armenians, formed the Transcaucasian Republic, whioli refused to 
recognise the Soviet Governnient. The capital of Georgia, Tiflis, became 
the centre of that Republic, the independence of which was formally 
proclaimed by the Transcaucasian Diet {Seym) on April 22, 1918. Hut 
Georgia was eventually forced to form a separate State, and on May 26, 
1918, its independence was proclaimed in Tillis by the representative 
organ, the National Council, elected by the National Assembly of Georgia 
on November 22, 1917. Tlic Act of lud^'pendoiicc of Georgia was 
approved, confirmed and ratified on March 12, 1919, ])y the Constituent 
Assembly, elected according to the chntloral system of direct, equal, uni- 
versal, secret and proportional voting of citizens of both sexes. Tho Govern- 
ment received (h\>yvre recognition by the Allies on January 27, 1921. 

In 1921 a revolution occurred, and a Soviet Government was set up, 
under the chairmanship of M. Mdivani. The constitution of the Republic 
is the same as that of Soviet Russia. t 

Area and situated iji Transcaucasia, between 

the Black and Caspian Seas. Her frontiers are, in the the Caucasus ; 

in the east, the Republic of Azerl)aijan ; and in the soutli, Armenia. Tho 
capital of Georgia is Tiflis (in Georgian Tpiiisi so called from the hot- 
spriugs found there), which was founded by Jving Vakhtang in the fifth 
century a.d. ; it is also the capital of tlie Transcaucasian Soviet Federation 
(Armenia, Georgia, Azerbaijan). 

The area is 25, 760 s(|. miles, and the population (at the 1920 census), 
2,372,403, ^ 

Production and Industry. — About 90 per cent, of the population is 
engaged in agriculture, but methods are primitive. Tho principal crop is 
corn. The land of the great landowners has been distributed among the 
peasants ; the minimum allowance for any one family being 7 dessiatines 
(about 17 acres). Wine-growing is extensive. The country is also rich in 
'^fliiits. Silk productiovjand bee-keeping are old occupations. 

There are about 12,000,000 domestic animals, and the country has vast 
possibilities for cattle-breeding. 

A number of mineraLs are found, viz., naphtha, copper ore, coal, lead, 
manganese ore, iron ore, pyrites and sulphur, zinc and antimony. The most 
important Mineral industry is that of manganese, the centre of w^hich is at 
Tchiaturi. 

C(Wnmunications. — The railway system of Georgia extends to 970 
miles.,. The trunk line leading from Batuin through Tiflis to Baku on the 
Caspian Sea has several narrow gauge branches on Georgian territory to 
inines of Tkhibuli, to the port of Poti, to tire manganese mines of 
ichiatiirj, to the mineral springs of Borjom and the health resort Bakuriani, 
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to the towns Sigmikh and Telavi, in Kakhotia, and to the Armenian frontier, 
across the coal mine district of AlverHi. The last branch divides in Armenia, 
going on the one side to Tabriz in Persia, ami on the other to Erzenim in 
Anatolia. All the railway lines on the territory of Georgia belong to the State. 

A railway line from Akhal-Senaki along the Black Sea coast, through 
Sukhum to Tuapse, is being constructed. 


Books of Reference concerning Georgia. 

Georgia arul t]i« Gf^orgiau Rare. liOndon. 1910. 

TJ/ wse/ (M F. ), Hist oire rift la G(!'orgie. 5 vols. St. Petersburg, 1849-58, 

Uentizon (P ), La Resurrection Gi';orgienne. Paris, 1921. 

Ghambanhidzf (I).), The Caucasus, its People, History, &c. London, 1918. — Mineral 
Resources of Georgia and Caucasia. Ijondon, 1919. 

Kontsk)/ (Karl) Georgia : A S<»«-ial Dctnocratie Peasant Republic. London, 1921. 
KhakhanoJ (M.), lUnto^r^i ilo. Gvor^iie. Paris 1900. 

Kuhne (K nninnel), La Georgie Libre. Geneva, 1920. 

Tcherkenoff (V,), La Georgie. Paris, 1919. 

Tseretelli (Irakly), 8ei-aratiou de la Transcac.casic et de la Russic et Independance de 
la Go* rgie. Paris, 1919. 

Woytinsky (W.), La Democratic Ge*>rgieune. Paris, 1021. 


UKRAINE. 

(Ukrainian Socialist Soviet Republic.) 

It is claimed that the first Ukrainian State was founded in Kiefif in the ninth 
century. In the fourteenth century the eas^rn portion was conquered by the 
Lithuanians and the western portion by the Poles^f^ Eventually*thc wliole of 
the Ukraine was incyrj^orated with Poland. In 1648 the Ukrainians threw 
oil the Polish yoke, and in 1654 Chmelnitzki concluded the Treaty of Perey- 
aslav with the Muscovite '[’.sars, accord ir^ to which Ukraine east of the 
Dnieper was united to Muscovy, while Galicia passed over to Austria in 
1795. The Treaty of Pereyaslav formed the constitution of the Ukrainian 
State until the death of the Hetman Daniel Apostol in 1734. 

The independence of Russian Ukraine was proclaimed on November 21, 

1917, and that of Austrian Ukraine on November 19, 1918. On December 14, 

1918, the Government of Ukraine, a Dircctfiry cfT five members, was 
established as a Provivsional dc^verninent, Avith a Ministerial Cabinet of 
14, until a Parliament representing the whole nation has been elected ; and 
on January 3, 1919, the union of ‘Eastern* (Russian) and ‘Western’ 
(Austrian) Ukraine took place. 

The Ukraine includes the following provinces of the former Russian 
Empire; — Kharkotf, Poltava, Chernigov, Kiev, Volhynia, EkaterinoslaA% • 
Odessa, Nikolaiev, Kremenchug, Donclz, Phitomir, Podolia. 

In the Treaty of Riga (March 19, 1921), between Soviet Russiij and 
Poland, both sides agreed to recognise the independence of the Ukraine. In 
1920 a Soviet Govcniiiient was esiabli.shed, which concluded a militaiy and 
economic alliance wutli Russia on December 28, 1920, establi^iing Joint 
People s Commissariats for Transport, Industry, Foreigm Trade, Finance, 
Labour, War and i^ariue, and Posts and Telegraphs. 

The constitution ot Ukraine is similar to that of Russia. ^ 

The Chairman of the Council of People’s Commissaries is M. Rakovsky. 

Area and Population. — The area of the likraine is 174,510 square 
miles, and the population 26,000,000. ^ 
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Beligion- — overwhelming mass of the people belong to the 
Ukrainian-Orthodox Church, which differs but slightly from the Russian- 
Orthodox. 

Instruction- — In 1 921-22 the educational system was reorganised into 
two instead of the usual three stages. The first included kindergartens, 
children’s homes,' creches, child welfare instiuitions, and a 7-years’ ‘pnmary 
school.’ 'I’he second is t»ased upon the recognition of industry and agri- 
culture as the primary occupations of so(;ioty, with socio-economic, peda- 
go>;ical, medical and artistic as secondary. Each class ot study is broken up 
into at nioi^t three grades — one lower (technical school) and two higher 
(ttfchiiical college and institute). The technical college produces specialist 
2}ro(iucers, while the institute produces specialist organ i'icrs. 

The development of primary education is shown by tlie following 
figures ; — 



1 1 

I 1914 1 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1 

1922 

Primary Schools 

. , 24,096 1 

19,800 

20,000 

21,062 

19,^03 

Kimiergarlcus 

• j 

6:> 

130 

830 

628 

CK'che.s . . . . . 


— 

• — • 

102 

383 

Cliildrou’s Homes V 

• i 

200 

.300 

806 

1,760 

Child Welfare Institutions 

. ; - 1 


7 

64 

122 


The development of higher education ’ is shown by the following 
figures ; — • 



Octobei 1, 1921 

V 

April J, 1922 

4 

Institutions 

StudeiAs 

Institutions 

Students 

Institutes 

S6 

47,145 

41 

.53,744 

Technical Colleges . 

U2 

24,667 

181 

26.937 

TechidcMl Schools . , • , 

• 505 

44,758 

641 

45,1 19 

Factory Schools* . 

32 

2,Q00 

133 j 

8,805 

22,117 

Long-term Courses * . 

1 

200 

lt,798 

..0 


^ Tliese are inteiwl-d as a transitional measure, to deal with those youths who have 
already entered industrial life without receiving systematic education. 


'XL 

Finance—In 192!h-22, revenue was 181,771,1 18 gold roubles; expendi- 
ture, ^306,523,757 g<dd roubles; for 1922-23, revenue, 453,914,425 gohf 
roubles; expenditure, 408, 160,682 gold roubles. 

Pi odu/f^lion and Industry. — The area under cultivation has varied 
as h'llovNS (in thousands of desHatines) 1916, 19,264; 1921, 16,288; 
1922, 13,932. The production in 1922 in millions of poDds was: rye, 60 ; 
whea^ 91 ; barley, 61 ; oats, 65 ; maize, 50. The principal industry in the 
IJkraipe is the manufacture of sugar. 

Commerce.— Imports in 1921 amounted to lt980,000 gold roubles, 
while exports amounted to 896,000 gold roubles. 
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Internal Communications.—There are approximately 11,070 miles of 
railway lines in the Ukraine. About two- thirds of the railway system 
belongs to the State, About 2,500 miles are under construction. 

Books of Reference. 

1. In UKRArNIAN. 

Messaf/er d'Etat. j'JlT, 1018, 1010. 

Dzinh^vitck (Chef <lu liurcim oflRcicI dc statistique), Production du Sol cn Ukraine. 
Kicw, 1018 

Festchcnko-Tchopivnki, Lrs richesses de V Ukraine. Kiew, 1918, 

In Other Languages. 

li'Ukraino Soviet! Kxtraits drs documents diplomaliques. Kluirkolt, 102’2. 

‘Oktiabrskaya Revoluisia’ (\ Five Years’ Hevit'w), Kbaikoff, 1022. 

Chronologic des priiicipaux ev6neineiits en Ukiaine de 1017 -X 1919 publiee par le 
Bureau Ukraiuien de Pjesse. Paris. 1019. 

L' Ukraine, Un aiiergu sur sou territoire, son people, aes conditions culturelles, 
ethnographiquf s, politiiiucs et eccuomiques, avec line carte. Berne, 1919. 

Choulguine (A.), L’Ukraine, la Russia et les Puissances de I’Entente. Berne, 1918. — 
Les Pro>>lemes de 1’ Ukraine. Paris, 1019. (An English edition has also been issued.) 

Kordouba (Dr Myron), Le Territoire et la Population de I’Ukraine, contribution 
g<5!ograpbique et htatlstique. Berne, 1919. 

Noldf. (Baron Boris), L’Ukraine sons le protectorat rnsse. Lausaiuie, 1912. 

Sudintzkp (Ste}d»on), Ukraine, tho liund and its people. New Yo™, 1918. 

Sandfi (B ), Tlio Ukraine. London, 1914. 

Savtchevko (V.)y L'Ukrairie et la question Ukr^nienne. Paris, 1918. 

Shafarenko (l.), The Natural Rciotircesof tbo^kraine. London, 1920. 

Stebnituky {V.), L’Ukraine et les ukrainiens. l^rne, 1919. 

TyHzkicioica {Comte Michel). Documents liistoriques suitl’ Ukraine et sc^relations avec 
la Polo_Mic, li Rnssie et la Suede (1509-1704). Lausanne, »19.— La Litterature Ukraini- 
enne. Berne, 1919. ^ 


SALVADOR* 

• ^ 

(Rkpublica de El Salvador.) 

Constitution and Government.— In 1839 the Central American 
Federation, which liad comprised the States of Guatemala, Salvador, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, and Costa Kica, was dissolved, and Salvador becanjjB^ 
an independent Uepuhlic, Its Constitution, proclaimed in 1824 under th6 
Federation, and iiiodilicd in 1 8;>9, 1864, 1871, 1872, 1880, 1883, and 1886, 
vests the legi.slative power in a Congress of 4 2 Deputies, 3 for each departTneut. 
Tho election is for one year, and by universal suffrage. The executive is in 
the hands of a President, whose tenure of oflice is limited to four years. 

President of the RepuMic. — Dr. Alfonso Quinonez Molina. Term of office, 
from March 1, 1921^ to March 1, 1927. 

Vice-President, — Dr. Pio Romero PiOHjne, • 

Tho administrative affairs of the Republic are carried on, under the 
President, by a ministry of four members, naving charge of the departments 
of: — Foreign relations, Justice, and Instruction ; War and Marine ; Intevioiv 
Government and Agriculture ; Finance, Charities, and Public Credit. • 

• • 4 o 2 
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Area and Population.— The area of the Republic is 34,1*26 square 
kilometres, or 13,176 English square miles, divided into 14 departments. 
Estimated population (Jnn. 1, 1922), 1,626,000. Aboriginal and mixed races 
constitute the b\ilk of the population, Ladinos or Mestizos being returned 
as numbering 772,200, ^nd Indians 234,648. The capital is San Salvador, 
with 80,900 inhabitants. Other towns are Santa Ana, population 70,000 ; 
San Miguel, 33,9\J0 ; Nueva San Salvador, 25,960 ; San Vicente, 30,080 ; 
Sonsonate, 15,940. 

On June 7, 1917, an cart]i(|uake and volcanic eruption did much damage 
to tlie capital, and partially destroyed the towns of N^japa (6,012 in- 
habitant^, Quetzallepequo (15,804 inhabitants), and Armenia (13,291 in- 
habitants). A still greater earthquake overtook the city of San Salvador 
on April 28, 1919. 

The number of births in 1921 was 55,639 ; the number of deaths 30,613 ; 
the number of marriages, 3,674. Of the births in 1921, 28,377 were males, 
and 27,162 were females. Of the births in 1920, 41*25 per cent, were 
legitimate, and 68 ‘75 per cent, illegitimate. Of the deaths, 15,849 were 
males and 14,761 females. 

Eeligion, Instruction and Justice.—The dominant religion is 
Roman Catholicism. There is an archbishop in San Salvador and a bishop at 
Santa Ana and Sati Miguel respectively. Education is free and obligatory. 
There were in Salvador, in 1921, 989 primary schools, with 1,478 teachers and 
67,555 enrolled pupils. There weir, also 27 higher schools (including 2 normal 
and 3 technical schools), and a National University with faculties of juris- 
prudence, medicine, pharmicy, dentistry, and engineering. Expenditure on 
public instruction in 192f, 1,016,117 coione.s. 

Justice is administered by the Supremo Court of Jiistice, one court of 
third instance (in the capital) ancj several courts of Hrst and second instance, 
besides a number of minor courts. All judges of second and third instance 
are elected by the National Assembly for a tern? of 2 years, while the judges 
of first instance are appointed by the Suyireme Court for a similar period. In 
1918, 2,005 crimes of all kinds were committed in the Republic. 


Finance. — Revenue andt expenditure for five years : — 


i 

1 

1917-18 

1918-19 

r * 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 » 

Revenue .... 
Expenditure . . . 

£ 

1,998,810 

1.013,842 

— 

£ 

1 1,382,644 
1,874,079 

£ 

1,829,035 

1,671,990 

£ 

2,945,234 

3,245,516 

£ 

i 1,793,000 
1,793,000 


1 Estimates. 


The total outstanding debt on December 31, 1921, was 33,668,209 coloncs, 
of which 20,271,409 coloncs were internal debt, and 13,396,800 colones 
external dCot. 

D^^RCe.—The army may be divided into three paits (1) available force, 
78 officers, 512 petty officers, and 15,554 men ; (2) forces that can be made 
available at short notice, 49 officers, 366 petty officers, and 4,000 men ; 
(3) reserve force, 251 officers, 1,743 petty officers, and 56,151 men. Total, 378 
^rncers, 2,611 petty officefs, and 75,705 men. In case* of war, military service 
IS coi^pulsory from 18 to 50 years of age. 
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Production and Commerce. — The population of Salvador is largely 
engaged in agriculture. The chief product is coffee, under which in 1922 
there were about 140,000 acres, with some 100,000,000 trees. Other 
agi’icultural products are cacao, rubber, tobacco, sugar (production 1920-21, 
30,000 Ions). EMbrts are made towards wlieat cultivation. In 1908 there 
were 284,013 head of cattle, 74,336 horses, 21,457 sheep and 422,080 pigs. 
In the national forests are found dyo woods and suoAi hard woods as 
miihogany, cedar, and walnut. lUli^am trees also abound. The mineral 
wealth of the Republic includes gold, silver, copper, iron, mercury. Mining 
operations of gold and silver are growing in importance, especially in the 
departments of Morazdu, San Miguel, and La Union. 

The imports (subject to duty) and the exports have been as follows 
in five years (in pounds sterling) : — 


- 

1917 

1918 

1919 

I 

1920 

P 1921 

Imports 

Exports 

£ 

1,373,854 : 
2,140,053 

£ 

1,228.539 

2,479,960 

£ 

1,876,025 1 
2,115,521 1 

£ 

8,297,000 

4,621,100 

i 2,629,737 
3,738,297 


Tlie trade is chiefly with the United States, the United Kingdom, and 
France. The chief imports in 1920 were cottons, hard war#, flour, drugs and 
chemical products. The chief exports in 1920*were coffee, 37,587,172 ki:os, 
valued ai 12,403,766 gold dollars ; h^icquen, 255,099 kilos, valued at 
58,733 gold dollars; sugary 6,122,442 kilos, valued at 1,108,784 gold 
dollars. Other exports are silver, balsam, ^lemp^ hides and rubber. Of the 
total coffee exported, approximately 70 percent, v^nt to the United States, 
and 4 per cent, to Great Britain. 

Total trade between Salvador and the U. K. (Board of Trade Returns) for 
5 years : — • , 


- 

I 1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

Imports from Salvador to U. K. 
Exports to Salvador from U. K. 

i £ 

. 1 12,432 

. 1 291,750 

! 

a ^ 

£ 

62,889 1 
1 249,b7TO 

£ 

234.069 

68if(491 

i 

1 45,696 I 

254,577 I 

£ 

87,061 

330,343 


Shipping and Communications.—In 1921, 476 steamers entered at 
the ports of the Republic, with a tonnage of 762,942 

A railway connects the port of Acajutla with Santa Ana and La Ceiba ; 
with this system San Salvador, the capital, is cg^inected— a distance 
65 miles. Another line (the International Railways of Central America) 
runs from the eastern to the we.stern boundary of Salvador. The first 
section (La Union to San Miguel, 40 miles), was completed in 1912 ; the 
second (San Miguel to Zacatecolucaand San Vicente) in 1915 : the third (San 
Vicente to Cojutc])fquo) in 1922. Another short railway cennects the 
capital with Santa Tecla. Total length of railway open (1922), 253 miles, 
all of narrow gauge. There are 1,476 mile^ of good road in the Republic. 

In 1920 there were 176 post offices, which received 4,536,675 pieces of 
mail matter and despatched 3,306,906 pieces. In 1921 there were 2^4 tele- 
graph offices and 2,374 miles of telegraph wire, over which passed 1,616,333 
telegrams. There are*232 telephone stations and 1,366 miles of telephone 
line. One wireless station is in operation in San Salvador, ^ 
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Money, Weights, and Measures. 

Money. 

Ther« are 3 banks of issue, the Banco Salvadoreho (paid-up capital, 

4.000. 000 pesos silver),-. Banco Occidental (paid up capital, 5,000,000 }>esos 
silver), and Banco Agricola Cominerciiil (paid-up capital, 1,560,000 pesos 
silver) On December 31, 1921, they had notes in circulation to the value 
of 7,017,820 colones. 

In August, 1897, a law was passed adopting the gold standard. San 
Salvadoi has no mint. 

According to the law of July 16, 1920, the theoretical monetary unit of 
Salvador is the colon^ a coin containing 836 milligrams of gold 900 milesimos 
fine. The colon, which represents 100 centavos, will be issued in denomi- 
nations of 6, 10, 20, and 40 colones. Auxiliary silver coins arc to be minted 
in denominations of 20, 50, and 100 centavos each, and nickel coins in de- 
nominations of 1, 3, 5, and 10 centavos each. 

National gold coins and gold coins of the United States of all denomina- 
tions are unlimited legal tender, the United States coins having a fixed value 
of 2 colones to the dollar. National and United States silver coirs are legal 
tender in an amount represerting up to 10 j)er cent, of each pa} ment, and 
national nickel coins in amounts up lo 2 per cent, of each payment. 

The coinage of silver must not exceed 10 ]>er cent id’ the total fiduciary 
circulation, and that of nickel must not be in cxc( ss of 5 per cent, of said 
circulation, and in no case shall nickel be coined in an amount exceeding 

1.000. 000 colones. * , 

With the exception of United ^•Statc^ gold an I silver coin, foreign moiioy 
is not a lega? tender in tlic^ Republic, and payments contracted for in such 
mrney shall he liquidated by the equivalent of the uioney in question 
tendered in United State.s gold, or in colones, at the late of exchange of the 
place of payment on the date of sec^tlerneiit. 

« 

Weights and Measures. 

On January 1, 1886, the meti'ic system of weightsand measures was made 
obligatory. But other units are still commonly in use, of which the principal 
are as follows — 

Libra . . = 1‘043 lb. av. | Ai^roba . . = 25 '35 lb. av 

Quintal . = 104 '3 lb. av. | Faneya . . ^ 1 *5715 bushel. 


^ Diplomatic Representatives. 

"r- 

1. Op Salvador in Great Britain. 

Charge Affaires and Viec-Consul . — Gustavo Le Boiirdormcc. Appointed 
1922. ^ 

There ai^e consular agents at London, Liverpool, Glasgow, Southampton, 
Newport, Brighton and Birmingham. 

2. Of Great Britain in Salvador, 

Minister and Consul-General . — Hugh William Gaisford. (Resident in 
Guatemala.) Appointed January 17, 1920. 

Ch^rgi d' Affaires and Consul .— Douglas Scott. 
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Statistical and other Books of Beferenoe concerning Salvador. 

Annuarlo Estadiatico. First year. 1911. San Salvador. Annual. 

The publications issued by the various Departments of Government San Salvador. 
Constitucion politicade la Hepdbliea del Salvador decretada por el Congreso Naciona 
Constituyente el 13 de Agosto de 1886. ^ 

Foreign Office Reports. Annual Series. London. 

Salvador. No 68 of the Bulletins of the Bureau of the American Republics. Washing- 
ton, 1892 • 

Corporation of Foreign Bondholders. Annual Report of Council. London. 

G'ividia (F.), Historia tuoderna de El Salvador. San Salvador, 1917. 

Gonzalez (Dr. D.), Dates sohre la Kepublica de El f^alvador. San Salvador, 1901. 
Guzman (D.), Apuntamientos sobre la topografia fisica de la rep. del Salvador. San 
Salvador, 1883. 

Lriva (J.), The Republic of El Salvador. Liverpool, 1913. 

Martin (P. F.), Salvador of Ihe 20th Century. London, 1912. 

Quin/mez Lucio), Ln cuesiichi eoondtii’ca. San Salvador, 1919. 

(Rafael). Nociones de hi.sldria del Salvador. San Salvador, 1880. 

G.), The States of Central America. London 1868. 


SAN MARINO. 

The independent Republic of San Marino, which claims to be the oldest 
State in Europe, is embraced in the area ol Italy. A new Irenty of friend- 
ship with the Kingdom of Jtaly was ciftuJuded June 28. 1907, revised in 
1908 and in 1914. The Republic has f^tradition treaties wiih England, 
Belgium, Holland, and United States. The legislative power (A the Republic 
is vested in the Grgat Council of dO members elected by po[>uliir vote, a third 
of whom are renewable every three years, and two of whom are appointed 
every six months to act as Regents ipapitani reggenti). The regents 
exercise executive power, assisted by various nominated congresses, viz., 
Congresso Eamontico Stato^ Congresso dci Lcgafi^ Cortgreaso degli Studi, 
Cqngresso militare. The administration of justice is under magistrates, 
wno are Italian citizens. There are several elementary schools and one 
high school, the diplomas of which are recognized by I tali in universities. 

The frontier line is 24 miles in length, Area fs 38 s(juare miles, and 
population (June 1920) 12,0‘J7» 

The revenue aud expenditure for 1921-22 amounted to 4,667,121 and 
4 765,094 lire respectively, and for 1922-23 they were 3,482,218 aud 
3. 659,614 lire res]i^ciively. There is no public debt. The militia consists 
of all able-bodied citizens between the ages of 16 and 55, with the exception 
of teachers and students. The chief exports are wine, cattle, and ilbe 
building stone quarried on Mount Titano. San^Marino has bronze and 
silver currency coined in Italy. ^ 

Consul-General of San Marino in Lomion. — Commendatoro Melvill Allan 
Jamieson, F. R.G.S. 

Consul-General of Great Britain in San Marino, — Edwari J^ervyu de 
Garston. . ' 

Books of Beferenoe concerning San MaUjio; 

(J. Th.), A Freak of Freedom. London, 1879. * 

JSayer de Sainte Suzanne (R. de). La R^publiqiie de Baiiit-MaiHii. Paris. 1888. 

Brue(C, de), Saint Mftrin : Ses Vnstitutiona, son HiKtbire. Parts, 1876. 

Delfieo (Melcbiorre), Metnoriestoriche della Repubblici di San Marino. 8rd ed* 8 
Florence. 1843-44, 
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Fattori (M.), Ricordi Storici della Repubblica di San Marino. Quinta «di 2 ion<>. 
HivtitUita ed aecrescinta dl note ed af?<riunte Folipno. 1911. ..x , j 

Giannini ('< . E ), La Vei ita snlla co.stituziono e snlla Legislazione attuale della Kepub- 
biica di San Marino. Naples, 1890. 

Franoiosi (P.), Gnribaldi e la Ropxibblica di San Marmo. Bologna. 1891 
JohTMon (V. V Two Quaint Republics, Andorra and San Marino. Boston. 1913. 
Montalho (Count d«),. Ovd<»nario bibliognatlco i- oiiografico della Ucimbblica di San 
Marino. Pari.s, 1898. . 

Padiplione (0 ), Dizionario bibliograflco e storico della Ropubbhca di San Marino. 
Naples 1872. 

L»a Repiibblica di San Marino. IVol. V. of Italia Artistica.] Milano, 1904. 
Tuck't'r (W. W.), The Kepnbllc of San Marino. Boston, 1SS8. 

Vahiaum (Miircliese De I.iveri Di), Idbro D Oio della Repnbblica di San Marino. 
Foligno, 1914. 


SANTO DOMINGO. 

(Repubmca Domintcana.) 

Constitution and Government.— The KcpubHc of Santo Domingo, 
founded in 1844, is governed under a Constitution bearing date November 18, 
1844, re-proclain^cd, with changes, at various dates down to 1908. By 
the Constitution of 1908 the Jcgislative power of tlie Republic is vested 
in a National Congress, consisting of a Senate of 12 senators and a 
Chamber of Deputies of 24 inemboi^s. These rcf'ivsenUtives are remunerated 
at the rate of 480/. per annunv each. Each j>rovince is represented by 
one senator abd (in practic;^/ by two deputies. Scnator.s are elected for six 
years, one-third retiring every two 3 ^cars, and deputins for a period of 
four years, one-half retiiing every two years. But the powers of the National 
Congress only embrace the general<atfaiv.s »»f the Re]uiblic. 

^United States Military Governor. — Rear-Adiviral Samuel S. Robison. 

The executive of the Republic is vested in a Cabinet composed of the 
President and seven Ministers, who are the lieads of the departments of ftie 
Interior and Police, Finance and Commerce, Ju.stice and Public Instruction, 
War and Marine, Agri<iultur^ and Immigration, Foreign Affairs, and Public 
Works and Communications. ^ 

This system of Government has been i^ abeyance since November 29, 
1916, when a Military Government by United States naval oGTiccts was pro- 
claimed. The Military Governor combines, for the time being, the functions 
both of the President and Congres.s. 

As a result of an agreement arrived at between the political leaders of 

Dominican Republic and the United States Government, it has been 
decided to withdraw the American forces of occupation at an early date. To 
this elKjct a Provisional Government has been elected and took up the reins 
of govern ra^nt in October, 1922. 

Proviswiml President. — J nan B. Vicini. 

The Provisional Goverument is to have complete control, and is to 
proceed forthwith to the drawing up of new electoral laws and revised lists of 
mectors^; of both the Upper and Lower 

Houae.s ^will take place and a ConstUuliional Government will replace the 
Ih*oyibio^l Ooverumeut. When, this has been accomplished to the satis- 
mction of the U.S.A^, the last of the f0rce« of occupation will evacuate the 
► Ripublle. 
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Area and Population. — Tho area of Santo Domingo, which embraces 
the eastern portion of the island of Quisqueya or Santo Domingo — the western 
division forming the Republic of Haiti — is estimated at 19,332 square 
miles, with 1,017 miles of coast line and 193 miles of frontier line with 
Haiti, and a population, according to the census o4‘ 1921, of 897,405. The 
population of each of the 12 provinces was as follows : Santo Domingo, 
146.446; San Pedro do Maeoris, 43,612; Seybo, 58,40^; Azna, 100,577 ; 
Rarahona, 48,180 ; Samarui, 16,915 ; La Vega, 105,820; Pacificador, 77,620; 
Espaillat, 50,956 ; Santiago de los Caballeros, 122,773 ; Puerto Plata, 
59,025 ; and Monte Cristy, 67,073. 

The population contains some creoles of Spanish descent, but is mainly 
composed of a mixed race of European, AfricMn and Indian blood ; there are, 
however, many Turks and Syrians, especially in Santo Domingo City, wliere 
the dry goods trade is mainly in their hands. Tho language used by the 
populace is Spanish, but on tho Samaiia Peninsula there are a few hundred 
tanners, descended from American negro immigrants of 1828, who speak 
corrupt English. The Haitian patois is spoken to a considerable extent 
along the frontier. 

The capital, Santo Domingo, on the left bank of tli6 river Ozama, founded 
1496 by Rartolomeo Columbus, brother of Cliristoplier, was destroyed 
in 1502 by a hurricane, and subsequently rebuilt on the right bank of the 
same river. According to the census of 1921 the City %t' Santo Domingo 
had 30,957 inhabitants and the City of PueHo Plata 7,807 ; Santiago de 
Los Caballero.s 17,052; San Pedro de Maeoris, 13,802; La Vega, 6,564; 
Samana, 1,656 ; Sanchez, ^,075 ; Azifa, 4,707 ; Monte Cristi, 2,580 ; 
Pacificador (San Francisco de ^lacoris), 5,1i6S ; and K8X)aillat (Moca), 3,994. 

Religion anc^ Instruction. — The religion of tlie state i.s Roman 
Catholic ; otlier forms of religion are pergiittcd. There is a Cathojic Arch- 
bishopric with one suffragau sec, viz., Porto Rico, now belonging to ihe United 
States. The Archbi.shop Infs been appointed Apostolic Delegate to both 
these countries (Santo Domingo and Porto Rico) and to Cuba. 

Primary instruction is gratuitous and obligatory, being .supported by the 
communes and by central aid. Expenditure on public instruction 1919, 
1,581,636 dollars; 1920, 1,868,473 dollars; l‘42l, 1*195,907 dollars; 1922, 
966,952 dollar.s. The public %r^state .schools are primary, secondary, tech- 
nical schools, and normal schools. The Professional Institute was formed 
into a U niversity by Pre.sidential decree on November 29, 1914. In 1920 
thcie were 972 public schools in the Republic (6 being secondary) with 
105,000 pupils (51,585 in 1918), and 1,544 teachers. Under the Military 
Government steps have been taken to reform the system of public instructioii* 
and some form of manual training or agricultural iifttructiori is being intro- 
duced into the curriculum of the public scliools. ^ 


Justice. — The chief judicial power resides iu the Supreme Court of Justice, 
which consists of a pre.sident and 6 justices chosen by Congress, and I (Procurador 
General de la Republica) appointed by the executive ; all these appointments 
are only for 4 yeafs, but may be prolonged indefinitely. The territory of the 
Republic is divided into 12 judicial districts, each having its own ctvil and 
criminal tribunal and court of first instance, and these districts are sub- 
divided into 60 communes, each with a local justice (alcalde), a secretary and 
bailiff (alguacil). Theft-e are three appeal courts, at^antiago de los Caballerqp, 
at Santo Domingo City, and at La Vega. 
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Finance.— The receipts and disbursements for 6 years were, in United 


States dollars : — 


- 

Revenue 

1 

Expenditure 

i 1 

Revenue 

Expenditure 


Dollars 

Dollars i 

i 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1016 . 

4.709.518 

4,104,908 1 

j 1019 . 

8,717,252 

7,922,229 

1»17 . 

6,663,214 

4,974,462 i 

1 1020 . 

0,520,800 

11,780,000 

1018 . 

7,111,818 

4,971,275 

1 1921 . 

0,330,851 

0,040,222 


Customs collections for the calendar year 1921 amounted to 2,795,148 
dollars ; for 1920, 6,298,799 dollars. 

A Treaty between the Dominican Republic and the United States of 
America, ratified February 8, 1907, authoiiscd the issue of 20,000,000 
dollars in 5% bonds, se^aircd as to principal and interest by a first Hen on 
the customs revenues of the Republic. Under the Treaty the President of 
the United States of America appoints the General Receiver of Dominican 
Customs ; a sinking I^nn I is ]>rovided for the seivice of the loan which is in 
the hands of the Guaranty Trust Conrpany of New York as Fiscal Agent; 
bonds of this issue paid up and held alive in Sinking Fund July 1, 1922, 
12,509,400 dollars ; bonds drawn for redemption are held in the Sinking 
Fund until all IXive been redeemed ; date duo 1918-1958 ; interest dates 
Febiuaiy and August ; interest: and principal })ayable at New York, London, 
Paris, Brussels and Amsterdam. , 

Umier authority of an Executive Onler cVited August 2, 1918, by the 
Military Oov^ernor of Saiitjp Doifiingo, bonds urnier the title ‘Dominican 
Hepuhlic 5% Bonds Issuo^bf 1918' were issued for the purpose of settling 
claims and indebtedness, both foreign and domestic, aocnmnlated prior to 
the establishment of the Military Government ; auchorhsed amount of issue 
5,(100,000 dollars ; actually issue?!, 4,161,300 dollars : bonds are issued to 
olaimants in settlements of awards as they are iriiide by the Dominican Claims 
Commission ; they are secured as a second lien on the customs revenue of 
the Re[)ublic ; from January 1, 1918, a sinking fund is provided for, to be 
applied to the retirement of bonds as drawn for redemption on each interest 
date ; the sinking fumV is in, the hands of the Designated Dep ositary for the 
Dominican Government, at present the International Banking Corporation 
of New York ; date due i918-1938 ; iut^iest dates, January and July ; 
interest and princijial payable at the otfices of the Designated Depositary in 
the Dominican Republic and in New York City. 

In April, 1922, after securing authority to do so from the United States, 
^tjie Military Government of Santo Domingo sold a bond issue amounting to 

6.700.000 dollars, carryi )g a 5J per cent, coupon, due March 1, 1942, Sink- 
ing Fund accumulations to start in March, 1930. The proceeds from this 
sale of bonds repaid a balance of over 2,000,000 dollars duo on a 2,500,000 
dollar bond issue sold in June, 1921, settled current obligations of the 
Government, and provided funds for special public works and other purposes. 

A stateAient of the bonded debt of Santo Domingo as at July 1, 1922, is 
as follows: — Total issue of 1908 bonds, 20,000,000 dollars; paid up and 
held alive in Sinking Fund, 12,509,400 dollars; makiflg the total out- 
standitig, 7,490,600 dollars Funds in possession of Guaranty Company for 
purchace of further bonds, 420,937 dollars; leaving as a total, 7,069,618 
dollars. Of the 1918 bonds, the balance u diquidated on July 1, 1922, was 

1.621.000 dollara. Of tke 1922 Bonds the total ‘issue outstanding was 
6,700^000 dollars, making a grand total of 15,290,613 dollars. 
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Defence. — Native constabulary officered by Americans is the only defence, 
apart from the American marine forces in the Republic, which consist of 
1,150 men, divided into 14 companies. 

The Republic has no navy. 

Production and Industry. — Agriculture is the principal source of 
wealth ; and cattle-raising is a promising industry. Of th» total area, about 
12,500 square miles is cultivable, and about 3,000,000 acres suitable for 
grazing. Tobacco is grown in the northern part and cacao in the eastern. 
Sugar-growing is a flourishing industry ; production of sugar in 1920-21, 
1,291,173 bags with 199,708 tons; 1919-20, 1,301,577 bigs with 197,389 
tons; 1918-19, 1,219,736 bags with 184,851 tons. Cacao area in 1920 \va8 

110.000 acres; yitld, 51,457,795 pounds. Tobacco pro<luction in 1918, 
33,439,648 pounds; in 1921, 8,000,000 pounds. The forest area of the 
Republic is 9,500,000 acres. 

Tlie live-stock census takep on May 15, 1921, showed 360,155 cows, 
87,876 oxen, 199,127 calves, 162,800 horses, 64,860 iiuiles, 674,232 pigs, 

705.000 goats ami 2,949,053 fowls. 

Minerals of almost every kind are fuuiid at various places in the 
Republic, principal among which are gold and copper. Iron is found in the 
form of black raagut-tic oxide of iron, and petroleum has been found in the 
Azua region. Coal of the lignite vaiiety of little co^ninercial value is 
found in considerable quantities, as well as some antlirimite coal. Silver, 
])latinuin, and traces of quicksilver have been found, and rock salt near 
Neiba is found in iiiexhausti|>le quantiti<%, there being several hills of native 
salt covered with only a thin layer of soil. For building purposes there is 
a large variety of limestone and sandstone. • 


Commerce- — The total imports into and exports from the Dominican 
Republic for 5 years weie Nalued as follows in pounds sterling (£1 = 4 
dollars) ; — , 


- 

j 1917 

t 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

lmi‘Or’8 

Ex pons 

1 

1 je 

1 3,580,200 

1 4,018,220 

£ 

3,947,227 

4,ti;^,409 

4,403,{S>5 

7,020,878 

• ^ 

11,031,409 

14,082,810 

£ 

0,140,332 

5,151,512 


The foreign trade for 2 years was distributed as follows : — 




Imports 

1 

Export* 

• • 

Country 

1920 

1921 

j 1920 

1921 

* 


Dollars 

Per 

cent. 

, Per 
Dollars j cent. 

I Dollars 

Per 

cent. 

Dollars 

Per 

cent. 

United States 

35,848,791 

77 05 

20,OV'^484 ' 83-97 

.51,113,990 

1 807,523 

87 '03 

16.017,920 

■834,165 

77-70 

United Kint'doin . 

1,530,550 

3 so 

645.060 1 2h2 

1-37 

1-62 

France , 

057,017 

1-41 

.526,167 j 2*14 

! 3,050,797 

6-20 

466,738 

2*26 

Italy . 

• 134,171 

0-29 

113,853 ; 0-46 

i 15,825 

03 

8,274 

0 02 

Porto Rico . 

0,081,177 

1308 

1,210,608 i 4‘rO 

i 504,331 

0*96 

517,381 

77,^8 

2 51 

Cuba 

‘223,220 

0*48 

80,903 1 0*13 

! 06,249 

0*11 

0'88 

Germany 

4‘28,954 

0*92 

2.39,961 i 0 9s 

1 826,378 

0*56 

933.461 

4*63 

Other countrit s . 

l*615,Si^K) 

3*47 

1,UD,222! 4 74 

! 2,780,148 

4*74 

2.264,18 

10-98 

Total . 

1G,5‘25,S70 

— , 

24,5S.5,827 — 

^50?731,241 


20,614,048 
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In 1921 the chief imports were: cotton goods, 1,721,571 dollars; iron 
and steel manufactures, 3,472,423 dollars; foodstuffs, 6,134,043 dollars; 
manufuctured vegetable fibres (bags, sacks, &c.), 535,522 dollars; chemical 
products and drugs, 539.155 dollars; soap, 301,939 dollars; agricultural 
implements, 148,144 dollars. Princi|*al exports in 1921, sugar, 14,838,354 
dollars; cacao, 3,082,048 dollars, and tobacco leaf, 1,609,192 dollars. The 
bulk of the sugar i.nd cacao is shipped for order to the U.S. A., and a largo 
])art is transhipped to Europe and C'amula, the latter taking a good proportion 
ol the sugar. 

Total trade between Santo Domingo and the United Kingdom for 5 3^ears 
( Board of Trade Returns) : — 


1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

. ! ^ 

Imports from Santo Domingo to II.K. | 3.^2,034 
Kxports to Santo Domingo from U. K. 00,848 

£ 

*(‘.8,300 
53, 120 

£ 

118,148 

440,024 

£ 

64,996 

88,010 

£ 

521,048 

158,340 


Shipping and Commiinications. — I’he merchant marine of the 
Kepublic consists of 1 steamer of 263 tons, 8 schooners between 73 and 193 
tons, and 20 srdioiners of less than 50 tons. These vessels are principally 
engaged in the coastwise trade. 

In 1921, 69b steanier.s of 969,357 tons with cargo, 148 steamers of 
160,010 tons in ballast, entered in the foreigm trade of the Republic, and 
503 steamers ^of 657,346 with cargo, and 272 steamers of 327,720 tons 
in ballast, cleared. 

A trunk highway from the capital on the south coaiL't to Monte Cristy 
oil the norlli coast, witli a total length of 182 miles, was completed and 
o])epcd to tr.dFic in May 1922. Iif the east of the republic there is a road 
37 miles long from San Pedro cle Macoris to Seybo, via Hato Mayor, and 
construction woik is going on. There is a road from Santo Domingo City 
(the cajntal) running cast to San Isidro (10 miles), which is being continued 
at the present time to San Pedro de Macoris. Another road running west 
to San Crist<')bal 20 miV^-s loy,g is being continued to Bani and Aziia at the 
prekeiit time, ddiere is a road lunning from Azua to San Juan (57 miles) 
and another from Azua to Barahona 50 inile4' foiig. 

There are two railway lines in the Ke]mblic: (1) Sainana-Santiago line, 
belonging to an English company, runs from Sanchez on the Bay of Samana 
to La Vega (73 miles) ; it has two branch lines (under the same management, 
but diflerent ownership) from La Jina to San Francisco de Macoris (8.^ miles), 
anVl from Las CabnlLis V,' Salcedo (8 miles) ; this last has been extended to 
Moca (7 miles) in order to join the other system ; (2) a Government line, the 
Dominican Central railway, runs from Puerto Plata to Santiago and Moca 
(60 miles). Total length of line (1919) 153 miles. There are, besides, about 
255 miles of private lines on the large estates. 

On January 1, 1919, the postal and telegraphic services were united. The 
number of offices handling both services was 58 ; number of ])Ost ofhees, 29 ; 
total pieces of mail handled, 410,121 ; total weight, 173, GO'S, 045 kilos. 

The<uelegraph, in the hands of a French company (Compagnie Franchise 
des Cablf3s Telegra])hiques), is in operation between Santo Domingo, Cotui, 
La Vega, Moca, Sanfago and Puerto Plata ; from Santiago to Monte Cristy 
and from Santo Domingo*; to San Pedro de Macoris,* with a total length 
or about 310 miles. Submarine cables belonging to the same company 
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connect in the north Puerto Plata with New York and Puerto Rico, and in 
the south Santo Domingo with Puerto Rico and Curasao There is a 
telephone system owned and operated by the Dominican Government 
with a total length of 1,004 miles. Number of messages transmitted and 
received (1921-1922) was 390,163. This telephoi^c system connects this 
Republic with Haiti. There are two wireless stations in the Republic : one 
of 5 Kw. in Santo Domingo City and the other in La R^mana (a new port 
in the province of Soybo, declared open to foreign traffic in August 1912). 
The number of radiograms sent (1921-1922) was 5,442 ; received, 7,251. 

The Military Government has established other wireless stations for its 
own use. 

Money, Weights, and Measures.— On July 1st, 1897, the United 

States gold dollar was adopted as the standard of value. A small amount 
of debased silver coin circulates as small change at the ratio of 5 to 1, viz., 
1 peso = 20 cents United States currency. There arc no Dominican gold 
coins or paper money in circulation. 

In 1912 the National Bank of Santo Domingo was established with a 
paid up capital of 500,000 dollars. The Royal Bank of Canada has branches 
at Santo Domingu City, San Pedro de Macoris, Santiago, Sanches and 
Puerto Plata. The International Banking Corporation, of New York, has 
branches at Santo Domingo, and other places. There are also at Santo 
Domingo and San Pedro de Macoris brandies of the Illinco Territorial y 
Agricola de Puerto Rico. The National Bank cd* Santo Domingo, the 
American Foreign Banking Corporation, ^nd the Banco Territorial y Agricola 
de Puerto Rico have all closed their officcs^and are in liquidation. ' 

The metric system was adopted on Augustf 1, 1913, but English and 
Spanish units are (^uite common in ordinary comJhercial transactions. 

Diplomatic and Consulai^ Eepresentatives. 

1. Of Sant9 Domingo in Giikat Britain. 

Consul-Geiural. — Eduardo Cazeaux. 

— Octavio Ventura. 

V icc • Consid. — hXhQi't M. Ventura. 

There are consular representatives at Car Jiff, Southampton, Grimsby, 
Liverpool, Birmingham, Glasgp^v, Leeds, Manchester, Nottingham. 

2. Of Great Britain in Santo Domingo. 

Chargt (V Affaires in Santo Domingo. — D. Watson. 

There is also a A^ice-Gonsul at San Pedro de Macoris, Sanchez, and 
Puerto Plata, and a Consular Agent at Roroana. • • 

Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Santo 

Domingo. 

The Constitution of the Dominican Republic of 1908. San Domingo, liHS. 

Santo Domingo, its Past and its Present Condition. [U.S. Navy Dei artment.] Snnto 
Domingo City, 1920 ^ 

Informe sobre la situacion economica y financiera de la Uepublica Dominicann. I el 
modo fie solucionar eus problemas, preseutado por el Liedo. Francisco J . Pey^ado, a la 
coinision especial del eeuado do los EK. UU. para invebtigar los asuntos de la Repdbllca 
Dominicann. Santo Domingo, 1922. * 

Report of the Council of the Corporation of Foreign Bondholders. Annual. London. 

Abad(Joa6 Ramon), ^l^a Republica Doininicana, resell general geogriflco-estadistica. 
Santo Domingo, 1889. • 
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Dfnehamfs (E.), La Republica Domlnicana, Diroctorio y Guia General. 1907. 

Garcia (Joh^ Gabriel), Compondio de la historia de Santo Domingo Rt'vittod ed. 3 vols. 
Santo Donaiigo, 1896. [Brings the history down to July, 1865.] 

Hazard (3 ), Santo Domingo, PaJ-t, and Present. Loudon, 1873. 

Logroilo (A.), Compeudio Didactico de Historia Patria. Vol. I. Santo Domingo. 
191:?. [Up to 1644.) 

.l/eri no (Piuire), Elementoe de geografla fisica, politico 6 histdrica de la Hepdblica Do- 
ml/iicana. Santo Domingo, 1889. 

Moreau de, Saint^ery (M. L. I'L), Description Topographiqne, Phjsiquo, Civile. 
Pnlilii]ue et llistorique de la Partie F?s]*agnole de i’lle de Saint Doniiii-ue, Philadelphia, 
1799, [Probably tlie .standard work on aj>anish Santo Domingo.] 

Monte y T<;jV/da( Antonio), Hi.st-oria do Santo Domingo. Completed ed., bringing tlu- 
history down to 1621. 4 vols. Santo Domingo, 1890. 

Moua (0. N. de), J3os<iUcjo 11 i^td? ioo de le Hejoiblica Dominicana. (Historical re.scarch 
of the Doiiiini- an Bci)nblic.). Santo Doming'*, 1919 

Nouel (Carlos A), Historia K«*lesi;istica de la Arquidiocesis de Santo Domingo, First 
City of America. 2 vol.'?. itome, 1913 

Ober(V. A.), In the Track of Columbus. Bo.^tou, Ma.ss., 1693 

Uodriguez La Cnestion l)«uninico-IIaitiana ; Estudio Ceogr.tfico'IIiatorico. 2ud 
Kd. San Domingo, 1919. 

Sehonrich (Otto), Santo Dominj^o . The Country with a Future. Now York, 1910. 
Stoddari (r. L.), The French Revolution in San Domingo. New York, 1915 
Tippenhauer, Die Insel Haytl. Leipzig, 1893. 


SERB, OROAy, AlTD SLOVENE STATE. 

(Kkauevina Skba, Huvata, I Sl,<)VEN*(.'A. 


Reigjiing King. 

Alexander I, bom December i (O.S.), 1^8^ son of King Peter I ami 
Duchess /jorka, daughter of the late NichoIa.s I, ex-King of Montenegro ; 
married on June 8, 1922, to l'iiiices.s Marie, horn January 8, 1900, daughter 
of King Ferdinand I of Rumania; Ihiiice Regent from June 24, 1914 to 
August 16, 1921, wlicn^his father died. On November 6, 1921, he swore 
to the constitution and received full royal ri^^ht6. 

Brother of the .•—Prince George, •fforn Sopternber 8, 1887: on 
March 27, 1909, li^o renounced his light of succesNioii to the tlirone. 

Sister of the /iTi //(/. — Princess Helene, born November 4, 1884 ; married, 
September 3, 1911 to Prince Ivan Constantiiiovitch, son of the Grand Duke 
Constantine Constantinovitch of Russia. 

• • The founder of the dy^sty was Kara-George {i.e. Black George) Petroviteh, 
who, in 1804, was proclaimed Commander iiLCliief in Serbia, but was 
murdered in 1817, leaving two sons— Alexis, born 1801, and Alexamler, 
boni 180C. In 1842 Alexander was chosen reigning Prince by the Skupshtina 
or National Assembly , .and the title was confirnried by the Porte, but the 
J 111 1858 Alexander had to abdicate and was 
banished, and in 1885 he died in exile. King Peter was the thiid of his 
house who have ruled in Serbia, lie succeeded to tlie tlii«ne on the inurdt-r 
0 hing Alexander of the Obrenovitch dynasty ; was elected Kins by the 
Skupshyna^ Juue 2 (O.S.), and assumed royal rights and duties Jniie 12 


of gerbia from Turkey was ^tablished by Article 
of^the Treaty ot Berlin, signed July 13, 1878, and was solemnly 
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proclaimed by Prince (aftepwanls King) Milan at his capital, August 22, 
1878. The King’s civil list amounts to 18,000,000 dinars, plus 6,000,000 
French francs. 

After the Revolution in Austria-Hungary, Slovenia, Croatia, Dalmatia, 
and Bosnia declared their independence, and a movement: commenced for the 
formation of the State of Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes (Yugoslavia) by the 
union of the Austro-Serbian, Croatian, and Slovenian ]^its of the former 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy with Serbia. The union with the Croats and 
Slovenes was proclaimed on December 1, 1918. In regard to Montenegro there 
was some doubt as to her position, but on the death of King Nicholas on 
March 1, 1921, the country was definitely joined to Greater Serbia. 

On December 29, 1918, the first Ministry of the Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats, and Slovenes was formed, representing all the Yugoslav provinces, 
and the Allied Governments were informed of the creation of the new State, 
which hns received recognition. By the Treaty of Rapallo the boundaries 
of the new State on the side of Italy were definitely determined. 

Constitution and Government. 

The Constitution of the Kingdom of Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, 
adopted on June 28, 1921, provides for a single chamber called Narodna 
Skupstina (National Assembly consisting of 313 representatives. The King 
is Cominandcr-in-Cliief of the Forces, and can declare war Should the country 
be attacked or war be declared against it ; he can also make peace. He 
summons Parliament and has the right ol^dissolving it. Parliament is elected 
fur four years on the basis ort)ne deputy fy every 40,000 inhabitants. 

The elections for the Constituent Assembl;^^ held on March 19, 1923, 
resulted as follows: — 120 Radicals, 50 Democrats, 3 Socialists, 70 Croatian 
Agrarians (Raditcli Party), 9 Serb Agrarians, 18 Mahomedans, 22 Catholic 
People’s Party, and 43 members of other parties. 

The Radical Cabinet, formed on iJecember 3, 1922, is composed as 
follows • 

Pmne MiaLstrr. — N. PashUcli. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs, — Momtehilo Nintchiich. 

Minister of the Interior. — M. Vouj itch itch. * * 

Minister for the Unification 8 f Laws. — M. Tvifkovitch. 

Minister of Justice and interim of Commerce. — Dr. L. Marcovitch. 

Minister of Posts and Telegraphs. — M. Voakilchvilch. 

Minister of Agrarian Reform and interim of Agriculture. — Krsta Mileliich. 

Minister of Finance.— Dv. M. Stoyadinovitch. ** 

M ini ster of Education. — M. M. Trifunovitch. 

Minister of Aocial Affairs.’^V^v, N. Per itch. 

Minister of 11 Ugions. — M, L. Mor tnoritrh. 

Minister tf Mines and Forests. — Dr. M. Erskitoh. 

Minister of Public Ihaltli. — Dr. S. Miletitch, 

Minister of JPar and Marine. — Gen, Pcchifch. 

Minister of Public Works. — M. Onzonovitch. 

Minister of Communkatiom, — Dr. V. Yankovitch. 

In 1922 there were 152,978 Government officials. 
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Area and Population. 

Accoi'din.^ to the ccnais taken at the end of 1920, the area and population 
of the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes are shown as follows 


(*■ 

Area in 
sq. miles 

Males 

Females. 

Total 

Per sq. 
mile. 

North Serbia . 

10,280 

1,273,107 

1,381,911 

2,655,078 

137*6 

South Serbia . 

17,051 

734,104 

740,^00 

1,474,500 

109,857 

83*5 

Moutent-gro 

3,733 

99,622 

100,235 

5;i*5 

Bosnia and Herzegovina 

10,708 

005,894 

024,035 

1,889,029 

95*5 

Dalmatia 

Croatia and Slavonia, 

jinnurje, and the i^land8 1 
of Krk (Veghn) and [ 
Knstave . . 

4,010 

309,012 

312,417 

021,420 

126-4 

10,920 

1,3.34,543 

1 , 105,050 

1 2,730,593 

161 0 

Slovenia 

6,2.53 

503,045 

552 810 

1,056,464 i 
1,3 0,413 

168-9 

Voyvodina 

7,0»07 

0)73,500 

706,913 

181-4 

Total 

90,134 

1 6,803,547 

6,123,776 

12,017,323 

126-0 


The principal towns (1919) are: Belgrade (Beograd) (the capital) with 

120.000 inhabitants; Zagreb (Agrain), 80,000 ; Ljubliana, 60,000 ; Sarajevo, 

50.000 ; NoviSacf, 40,000; Spert, 30,000; Nish (1910), 24,949; Kraguje- 
vatch, 18,376; Sabac, 11,541; Bitolj, 48,370; Pristina, 18,174; Pirot, 
10.737 ; Skoplyd, 47,384; PrurcJ., 21,244; Novi Pazar (1913), 13,433 ; 
Ohrid, 11,038; Debar, 10,199. 

< i 

Religion, , 

The State religion of Yugoslavia is Serbian-Orthodox. Accoiding to 
the, census of 1920 there were oi^the total pojmlation : — Greek-Orthodox, 
5,602,227 (47 per cent.); Roman Catholics, ( 4,735, 154 (39 per cent.); 
Greek Catholics, 41,597 ; Protestants, 216,847 (2 per cent.); Mahomedans, 
1,337,687 (11 per cent.) ; Jews, 64,159. 

In the new territories are a large number of Koman Catholics ; there are 
Roman Catholic bishops in ^Prizren and Skupl}e. In May, 1914, Serbia 
concluded a concordat witli Rome. Under the concordat a Roman Catholic 
Archbishopric of Belgrade is to be establi.sln^ with jurisdiction over Roman 
Catholics within the old frontiers of Serbia After the union of all the 
Orthodox Serbs in the kingdom, the Church became a Patriarchate under the 
rule of the Patriarch and Holy Synod for ecclesiastical purposes. 

The Serbian Orthodox Church is governed by the Synod of Bishops. All 
tlie ecclesiastical ofliciahr are under the control of the Minister of Public 
Worship. There is unrestricted liberty of conscience. 

e 

Instruction. 

ElemenUry education is compulsory, and, in all the primary schools under 
the Ministry of Education, it is free. In 1920 there were 5,974 elementary 
schools with 12,758 teachers and 800,868 pupils. The number of secondary 
schools .was 139 with 2,794 teachers and 55,636 pupils. There w'ere also 
32 training colleges for elementary school teachers with 433 instructors and 
6,603 students. Of civil schools there \vere 52, with 336 teachers and 4,892 
pupils. There w ere also 22 commercial schools with 272 teachers and 3,910 
phpils^. In Zagreb (Agram) there was 1 veterinary school (founded in 1919), 
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with 4 teachers and 62 pupils ; an engineering school with 30 teachers and 
326 pupils. The number of schools for girls was 62 with 618 teachers and 
10,626 pupils. 

There are three Universities in the Kingdom : At Belgrade, founded in 
1838, with (1921) 127 professors and 7,668 studeijts ; at Zagreb (Agi'arn), 
with 133 professors and 3,2l9 students; and at Ljubliana, founebd in 1920, 
witli 73 professors and 769 students; a Liw School at#Suhotica with 10 
])rores8ors and 433 students ; and a Philosophical Faculty at Skolpje with 
10 piofesfiors and 106 students. 

The Government has a Military Academy with 250 cadets, and 10 schools 
for non-coramissioiied officers. There are several private s<*hools, elementary 
and other, and several orphanages supported by voluntary contributions. 

For elementary schools the State pays the teachers’ salaries, and the muni- 
cipalities provide for all other expenditure. The cost of the other public 
schools is borne entirely by the State. 

Justice, Crime, and Pauperism. 

For the present justice is administered as of old in each of the areas of 
the new kingdom, viz. Serbia, Montenegro, Croatia, Slavonia and Syrmia, 
Bosnia and Tierzegoviua, the Banat, Batchka and Baranja, and Slovenia 
and Dalmatia. 

In Serbia the judges are appointed by the king and^ are irremovable. 
There is a court of cassation in Zagreb. 

There is no pauperism in the sense in which it is understood in the 
West; the poorest peasautsthave some sort of freehold property, which 
cannot be sold. There are a few poor i)eop1e in t^ie large town% but neither 
their poverty nor their number has neces.sitated Sn institution like a work- 
house. There are Ifce municipal hospitals. 

Financ(J. 


State recci] ts and expenditure for 6 years as follows : — 


Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Year 

1 Revenue 

Expenditure 

19181 

19101 

19*201 

£ 

ir>,905,007 1 

19,484,70:1 | 

49,925,004 

£ 

1 16,90.'L007 

19,43^';^3 
49,926,664 

1 19211 
19221 

1 1923-24' 

f •£ 

! 88,841,777 

I 17,878,7V»3 I 
i 17,870,000 1 

£ 

39,943,6(>3 

I7,h7s,7»3 

17,809.242* 


1 Estiimite.s. 


The budget estimates for 1923-24 are shown as follows in dinius (par vali^o^ 
of dinai, 25 to the £ ; value in February, 1923, 476^00 to the : — 


Revenue. 

Dinars. 

Expenditure. 

Dinars 

Gastonia .... 
Town tax(..s 

Excess profits taxes . 

Moi oplies 

Navigation dues 

Railways 

3l‘?,000,000 

1.393.000. 000 
1,225,000 OOO 

1.742.000. 000 
905.750 

1.900.000. 000 

Depaitinent of Education , 
Treasury 

War and Navy . 

Public works 
Cominunicaliuns 

Post and telegraphe . 
b'orests and mines • 

• 642,237,184 
1,069,425.000 
1,508.129,109 
410,528,013 
1,544485,892 
328J49,318 
307*104,485 

Total (including all itemsj . 

8,986,000,000 

Total (including all items) . 

8,934,611,029^ 
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On June 30, 1922, the public debt of Yugoslavia was as follows:— 
{(i) Pre-war debts: Serbia, 562,097,000 dinars; Montenegro, 17,000,000 
francs ; Hosnia, and Herzegovina, 191,220,987 kronen ; Croatia and Slavonia, 
48,096*036 kn nen ; Slovene Land, 24,636.392 kronen; Dalmatia, 6,152,567 
kioneii. {b) War debts: about 2,000.000,000 francs (to England and 
France, 936,036,466 francs; to the United States, 62,160,000 francs), 
(c) Post-war debts: foreign, 320,200,000 francs, exclndirjg 15,(»00,000 
(Iraclmias to Greek National Bunk; interest, 2,372,296,466 francs; 

5.757.097.000 dinars ; 27],586,00t) kronen. 

The War debts included 54,600,000 dollars to the United States ; 
27,000,000/. to the UiiiUd Kingdom ; and 1,378,000,000 francs to France. 

The total debt is ])lac(‘<l at about 4,000,000,000 fraiu s (337,445,191 kronen 
and 3,234,422,466 francs). 

Defence. 

Ill 1919 the organisation of the army of the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, 
and Slovenes was commenced. In peace time the strength of the' army is 

7.000 oflicers and 120,000 men. Compulsory service is in force for men between 
the ages of 21 and 45, and, as a last defence, men can be taken as fit to 
carry arms from the ages of 18 to 21 years and from 45 to 50 years. 

The kingdom is divided into four army commands subdivided into 
military districts. Eich army command comprises from 3 to 5 divisional 
commands, the ndinber of divisions being 16. Each divisional command 
includes 1 infantry brigade of 3 regiments each of 3 battalions and 1 machine- 
gun detachment, 1 artillery brigade of 2 regiments. Each army command 
has, besides, 1 howitzer aitillery regiment, 1 pioneer battalion, ^ bridging 
battalion and,. 1 squadron aeroplanes. For the whole army there are 2 
cavalry divisions eacli of 4 Vegiments, each of 4 squadrons and 1 machine-gun 
detachment, 3 artillery regiments and 1 railway transpoJt command, 1 air 
force command, and 1 motor transport command. 

[fho infantry is armed with quick-firing rifles of French pattern and 
those taken as booty from Austria Hungary ;« the artillery with French 
(piick-hii'ig guns (Schiieider-Canet system) and those taken as booty from 
Austria-Hiingary, which are of various mc^dels. 

The Yugo.^’lav Htate possesses 12 former enemy torpedo-boats to boused 
solely lor |ioli(u* purposres an I somo patrolling vessels, as also 4 monitors, 
formerly Austrian, on the Danube. ^ , 

Production and Industry. 

Serbia is an agricultural country, where almost every pea.sant cultivates 
his own freehold. Of the total area (11,930,740 acres), 21 per cent, is arable 
bird ; 4 per cent is devoted to fruit and vine production and to gardens ; 6*3 
per cent, is forest land, *11 per cent moadoM', and the remainder is State 
property (mostly forest) Fruit products formed 13 per cent of the total 
exports before the war. Principal crops for 2 years : — 



U)‘20 

4 

1921 


1 1920 

1 

1921 

ITodncts. 

Acrea. 

Metric 

tons. 

Acres. 

Metric 

tons. 

Products. 

Acres. 

Metric 

tmns. 

Acres. 

Metric- 

tons 

Maize (corn) 
Wheat . . 
Jiarley . . 
Rye .. . 

i 

Vin3,24< 

i,826.44t) 

UiTO.BCl 

5()1,076 

•2,84C,OS6 

,10'.,4»)8 

8.i4,0.>4 

108,059 

4,799,189 

3,749,590 

929,857 

49iyri5 

1,909,640 

1,409,392 

290,98j- 

147,585 

Oats . . . 
Potatoes . 
8uj:ar beeth 

Hemp . . 

1,229,056 
. 00,329 
49,t^79 
81,4161 

382,538 

1,101,416 

339,347 

40,14*; 

1,025,975 

517,965 

41,904 

79,931 

214,244 
780, *<15 
188,815 
21,182 
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There are 59,023,768 plum trees in the kingdom (average yield of each 
13*5 kilos), 6,909,601 apple trees (average yield 22*1 kilos), 3,884,113 pear 
trees (average yiel<« 24*6 kiloS), 3» 250, 270 olive trees (chiefly in Dalmatia). 
In 1922 there were 424,105 acres under vines yielding 69,292,410 gallons. 
Tobacco production of Greater Serbia in 1919, 15^00 tons Silk culture 
employs a large number of persons. The total production of wheat in Yugo- 
slavia in 1921 was 28,204,434 cwts.; of barley, 5,825,358 twts. ; and of oats, 
5,488,634 cwts. ; maize, 37,486,238 cwts. ; and potatoes, 15,136,749 cwts. 
In 1920 the output of sugar was 35,000 metric tons. 

In January, 1922, there were in Yugoslavia 1,171,600 horses, mules, 
and asses ; 5,011,290 head of cattle ; 7,011,204 sheep ; 3,372,852 pigs; and 
1,152,719 goats. 

Almost half the total area of Yugoslavia is forest, amounting to 18,186,427 
acres (1922). The largest forest area is in Bosnia and Herzegovina (6,380,800 
acres). The forests consist largely of beech, oak, and fir, but are less profitable 
than, with proper management, they might he. 

Yugoslavia has considerable mineral resources, including coni and 
lignite, iron, copper ore, gold, lead, chrome, antimony and cement. In 1921, 
78 coal mines were worked, 17 in Serbia proper producing 401,472 tons; 
8 in Bosnia-Herzegovina (915,331 tons) ; 30 in Croatia-Slavonia (359,130 
tons) and 23 in Slovenia (1,272,970 tons). The total output of coal was 
2,949,106 tons in 1921, 2,749,853 tons in 1920, and 2,186^506 tons in 1919. 
The most important iron mines are at Varesh and Ljubija in Bosnia 
and there are also considerable sideritc and limonite iron ores between 
Briedor and Sanski ^lost. Copper is expfbited chiefly at Bor (Serbia) where 
the mines have an output of 7,000 tons yearly. The principal lead mines 
are at Mezica (Slovenia) and have a yearly producfjpn of 6,000 ttfns. Chrome 
mines are found in Jthc southern part of Serbia and more especially in the 
neighbourhood of Skoplje (Uskub). There are 2 antimony mines in 
western Serbia (Bodrinie) which produce aJ|out 500 tons. 

Oil-boring operations are in progress at several places in Croatia. * 

Of the industries, flour ntilhng is one of the most important, especially 
in Bacska ; there are 50 large flour mills in the country ; brewing and 
distilling arc extensively carried on, as arc also weaving, tanning, boot- 
making, pottery, and iron-working. Cari}et weaviijff is one of the oldest 
industries in Serbia. The product is manufatfturecT principally at Pirot, 
in south-eastern Serbia, and tii(^ carpets are named after that place. The 
chief characteristics of these carpets are that they are made of pure wool, 
dyed with natural colours by local dyers, who pride themselves that the pro- 
cess of dyeing and colour mixing is a secret transmitted by father to son, and 
is known only to the inhabitants of Pirot. Meat-packing is also becoming 
important. 

Commerce. 


Commerce for 3 years : — 




1020 

• 1921 

• 

Dinara 

Dinars 

Dinars 

Imports 

2,082,000,000 

' 3,487,090,150 

4,122,0^7,6^2 

Experts 

080,000,000 

1,320,095,355 

2,400,7*7,502 


The pripcipal impSrts (1921) are agricultmUl products (287,450,51i 
dinars), animal products (71,647,822 dinars), chemicals (175,025,967 dijiars), 

• 4 F 2 
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metals and machinery (474,399,973 dinars). Exports (1921): Maize 
(325,923,782 dinars), corn (212,066,590 dinais), cattle and other animals 
(534,850,114 dinars), prunes (144,284,o‘21 dinars); timber, (170,920,826 
dinars;. The trade is mainly with Austria, Italy and Czechoslorakia. 

The Treaty of June, J893, provides for ‘ the most-favoured-nation * treat- 
ment in commerce and navigation between the United Kingdom and Serbia. 
A new Treaty, signed February 17, 1907 (for 10 years), provides for tariff 
reductions and for ‘ most favoured nation’ treatment as regards commercial 
travellers, the acquisition and posses'sion of property, and other matters. 

Total trade between Yugoslavia and the United Kingdom for four years 
(Board of Trade Heturns) : — 



19191 

19201 

1921 

1022 

Imports from Yugoslavia into U. K. . . 

Export 8 toYug 08 laviafromU.lv. . . . 

£ 

828,308 

£ 

10,000 

610,759 

£> 

1 704,851 

i 1,048,430 

i 

£ 

043,O.)2 
• 666,634 


1 Figvires are for Serbia alone. 


, Shipping Communications. 

Yugoslavia in 1922 pos.se.ssed 271 steamers of 89,105 tons and 259 sailing 
vessels of 18,022 tons. « 

In 1921, 4,021 sailing vessels of 177,038 tdhs and 12,727 steamships of 
3,058,661 entered and oleaiod the ports of the kingdom. 

Yugoslavia has (1922^5,696 miles of railway, of which 3,972 miles are 
of normal gauge, and 1,724 miles of narrow gauge. With the exception of 
about 974 miles belonging to a private company, all the lines are State 
owned. 

Of highways there are 3,495 miles, many oi them in a ruinous condition. 
Total length of waterways, principally ihe Danube, the Save, the Drave, 
and the Tisa, 1,697 miles. The navigation on the Danube and Save is in 
the hands of the Navigation Syndicate of the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats 
and Slovenes. ^ t. 

There were (1920) 11,430 miles of telegraph line and 16,030 miles of 
telephone line. * 

There were 1,591 State post-offices and 2, 19T) communal post offices in 
1919. In 1919 Yugoslavia had 854 telegraph stations, 726 telephone 
stations, and 452 railway telegraph stations. 


Money and Credit. 

The princii^al bank is the National Bank of the Kingdom of the Serb.<», 
Croats and Slovenes, in Belgrade, with the nominal capital of 60,000,000 
dinars. Tb cover the issue of new bank notes the State has deposited with 
the Bank 30,000,000 dinars. The Bank may issue notes equal to three 
times the amount of the metallic deposits it holds. NotfJti in circulation on 
NoveiKber 1, 1922, 4.013,597,095 dinars. There were in addition at this 
date 18,000,000 dinars of small metal coins. The Export Bank, with agencies 
abroad, assists in the exportation of Yugoslav ])roduce. The Uprawa 
^ondowa or Mortgage B«.uk, the only large State An8titution> of the kind 
111 Yijgoslavia, makes advances to a large amount for agricultural operations. 
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Money, Weights, and Measures. 

Seibia accepted, by the law of June 20, 1875, the decimal system for its 
weights, and measures. The Serbian dinar, the unit of currency, is equal to 
the French franc. In circulation are bank-notes pf 1, 5, 10, 20, and 100 
dinars, and 10 kronen (4 Yugoslav kronen - 1 dinar) ; 100 paras ^ 1 dinar 
and 100 hellers - - 1 krorer. • 

The decimal weights and measures (kilogram, metre, etc.) have been in 
practical use since tlie commencement of 1883. The wagon of 10 metric 
tons is frequently used as a unit of measure for coal, roots and corn. 


Diplomatic and Consular Eepresentatives. 

1. Of thk Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes in 

Great Britain, 

Miaiiiier Plenipotenliary. — Michailo Gavrilovitcli, appointed April, 1919. 
Co nil sell or. — .1 . Ta ditch. 

— Constantine Fotitch and Slobodan Jovanovitch. 

Military Attache. — Colonel Georges Ostoitcb, K.C. V.O., C. 1>. 

Attache. — Vidosav Andjelkovitch. 

There arc Consular representatives in Manchester, Bristol, Bradford, and 
Glasgow. ® 

2. Of Great Britain in the Ki>¥iDOM of the Serbs, Croats, 

•and Slovenes. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Ple.ni'poA%tiary Sir Charles Alban 
Young, k.C. M.G., ^t. V.O., appointed September 3, 1919. 

Secretaries. - - B. G. Howe and E. A. Walker. 

Military Attache . — Colonel E. lloare-^airne, 0 B., C.M G. 

Naval -- Commander E. T. Down, D.S 0., R.N. 

Covimercial Secretary . — ft. Murray Harvey, O.B.E. 

There are consular officers at Belgrade, Zagreb, Sarajevo and Skoplje. 

Statistical and other Books of Eeferejice concerning Serbia. 

1. Ofwhial Publications. 

Sliizbene Novinc (Official Gazette), Statisticki godisnjak KraUevine. SrBiie (Arinuairo 
Statistique du Koyaume de SerWie), and the publications is.sued by the various Dei»art- 
merits of Government. Belgrade. 

Cniatia Slavonia and Fiunie ; Dalmatia; Bosnia and Herzegovina ; the Slovene’!; the 
Yugoslav Movem^'nt ; Mont*‘negro^ Serbia. (Volumes in the serins of “Handbooks 
pared under the Direction of the Historical Section of the F«peigii Office.”) 

2. Non-Official Publications. • 

• 

Reciiik inesta u oslobod.jenoj oblasti Stare Srbije. Po sluzbenim podacima izradio Mil. 
Aiu. Vnjicic Belgrad, 1914. 

Glafuik (Bnllctin) of the Geogiajdiical Society of Belgrade. • 

Baerlein (U.), A Difficult i rontier (Yugoslavs and Albanians). I.oudon, 1922.— The 
Birth of Yngoalavln. 2 VoD. London, 1922. 

Church (L. V . ), Tht Story of Serbia. London, 1914. 

Compass : Finanzielies-Jahrbuch (Vol. 3 deals with Yugoslavia). Vienra. Anirual. 
Coquelle (P.), Royanme de Serbie. Paris, 1894. 

Cr<wr/Mrd(H.), The Balkan Cockpit. London, 1915. • 

Cvijic (Jovan), Naselja srpskih Zemalja (Population of Serbia). Belgrade, 1909.—- 
L'annexlon de la J3o«nie*et la question Serbe. Paris, ^909.— (Question s Balkaniques. 
Vol. I. Paris, 1918.— La Peninsule Balkan ique, g^ographie humaine. PariSi 1918. • 

DfnU (E ), La Grande Serbie. Paris, 1916. 
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Durham (M. Through the Lands of the Sorb. London, 1904.— The Burden of the 

Balkans, London, 1905 .— Twenty Years of Balkan Tangle. London, 1920. 

Forbes (N ) and others, The Balkans. London, 1915 

GravUr (O-X L>es Froi ti« r<‘8 Historiqiie-» de 1 h Serbie. Paris, 1919. 

Oubernatis {Coulee A. dc), La Serbie et les Serbes. Paris, 1S98. 

Jireeek (K.)y and Zeftf (Aleksa), Geschichte der Serben. 2 voJs. Berlin, 1918. 
Kunitx{¥.), Serbien : Histfirjach-ethnographischeReise.studien aus den Jahren 1859>68. 
Leipzig, 1868.— Das Kdnigreich Serbien und das Serbenvolk vender Romerzeit bis zur 
Gegenwart. 3 vols. i^eipzig, 1909. 

Lafan (R. G. D.), The Guardiiins of the Gate. Ilist-orical Lectures on the Serbs. 
London, 1018. 

Leper (L.), Serbes, Creates ct Bulgares. Etude historiques, politiques et litteraires. 
Paris, 1913, 
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, , SIAM. 

(S?VYAM, OR MuANG-Tha!.) 

Reigning King. 

Rama VI. (Vajiravudh), born January 1, 1881, son of the late King 
Rama V. (CLulalongkorn) and Queen Sowabha, succeeded to the throne on 
the death of his father October 23, 1910, and was crowned on December 2, 
1911, being the sixth sovereign of the present reignifig dynasty. On 
Augustv27, 1922, he maiTied Princess Lakshmi, his cousin. The royal 
dignity ,18 hereditary, but on November 24, 1910, it was oflBcially announced 
that until the new King ha.s male issue, the succession will pass presumptively 
through the line of the Queen Mother’s sons. Prilice Chao Pa Asdang 
’r^javudh, born May 12, 1889, is, therefore, the Heir Presumptive. 
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Government. 

The executive power is exercised by the King advised by a Cabinet 
consisting of the heads of the various dej>artinents of the Government ; 
Foreign Atfaivs, Interior, Justice, Finance, Instruction, Public 

Works, War, Marine, Local Government, &c. Many of the [►ortfolios are held 
by the King’s half-brothers and uncles. The law of May 8# 1874, constituting 
a Council of State, has now been su{>erseded by the Royal Decree of January 10, 
1895, creating a Legislative Council, The latter is composed of the Ministers 
of State \Senabodi; and others, not less than 12 in number, appointed 
by the Crown. The total membenship i.s now 40. In the preamble of the 
Royal Decree it is stated that the object of this body is to revise, amend, and 
complete the legislation of the kingdom. It is to meet at least once a week, 
and it may appoint committees of 3 or 4 members, with the addition of 
competent outsiders who must not outnumber the members. An important 
article gives the Legislative Council power to promulgate laws without the 
Royal assent in the event of any temporary di.sability of the Crown. At 
other times the Royal signature is iudlspcusable. d'his Council has shown 
considerable legislativ^e activity. 

The Siamese dominions are divhled into 18 circles (Monthons), of 
which 17 have each a l..ord- Lieutenant, deriving authority direct from the 
King, and having under him .subordinate governors over the varioU' parts 
of his circle. These ri irds-Liiuitenant and their subordiltate governors and 
other ollicials have now complete adminisTrcitive control even in the North 
and South-West where local ln*ruditir)» chiefs formerly held sway. The 
circle of Bangkok (which ificludes the ^apital) is under the control of 
the Minister of Local Government, The 18 ciA.‘les are subdwided into 78 
provinces (Chang wats), 409 districts (Ampur?), and 5,042 communes 
(Tam bon s). * 

Area and Population. • 

Siam is called by its inhabitants Thai', or Muang-Thai, which means 
*free,’ or ‘the kingdom of the free.’ The word Siam is probably identical 
with Shan, applied in Burma to the Lao race, as well as to the Shan 
proper and the Siamese. ^ • 

IMie limits of the Kingdom^f Siam have varied much at different periods 
of its history, most of the border lauds being occupied by tribes more or less 
independent. The boundary between Burma and N. W. Siam was delimited 
in 1891. By the Ansrlo- French Convention of April, 1904, the agreement 
of 1896 was confirmed, and its provisions more clearly defined, the terri- 
tories to the we.st of the Menam and the Gulf of Siam being recognised a| 
in the British sphere, and those to the east in French. In 1904, the 
Ijuaug Prabang territory to the west of the Mekung was acknowledged by 
Siam to belong to France, anij the province.^ of Malujwey and BarsaR (west 
of the Mekong) wi re also transferred to French rule, so that an area of about 
7,800 square miles pa.ssed from Siamese possession. On March 23, 1907, 
a new boundary in this legion was accepted by Siam wherel>y ttie provin«'es 
of Battambong, (Siamese, Pratabong> Siem Rap, and Sisophon were ceded to 
France, while ihef strip of coast to the south v ith the }>ort of Krat returned 
to Siam. At the same time a rectification of tlie boundary was maiil^ in the 
Luang Prabang region, wieroby a tract of the Laos country was •restored 
to Siam. It was agreed also that four ports on the Mekong are to be held 
by France on pcri)etual lease. By these arrswigements the territory of 
Cambodia is increased by about 7,000 square miles. The trea^ also 
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provides for the future jurisdiction of the Siamese courts over all French 
Asiatic suhjec ts and prote^res in Siam, under certain conditions. 

A treaty for a modification of British extra-territorial rights in Siam and 
for the cession of the Siamese tributary States of Kclantan, Trengannu- and 
Kodah to (4reat Britain, was signed at Bangkok on March 10, 1909. The 
three f-tri.es have an area of about 15,000 square miles, and a population 
estimated at over (§00,000, of whom about 300,000 are in Kolantan. 

Tlie area of Siam is 194,580 sfiuare miles, about 45,000 being in the 
Malay Peninsula. The first detailed census in Siam was taken in 1906, 
but included only 12 of the circles or Monthons. The first census of the 
whole country was taken in 1909 

The revised census figures for 1911-12 gave a population of 8,266,408, of 
whom 4,122,168 were males, and 4,144,240 females. 


Moiitiion. 

Pojmlation 
(1911 12). 


Monthon 

Population 

(1911-12). 

1. Krniip Tep (Bangkok) 

'J. Avut:-\a, 

3 ciiaiitaburi 

4. Clniujpara 
b. Nakorn Cliaisi 

Nakorn Racbaaima .. 

7. Nakorn Sawan 

8. Nakorn Sritaniif.i'at ... 

9. Vatatii 

10. rraciiinlmri 

931,171 
548,166 
136,403 
166,402 
287,631 
502,218 
i 287,668 

1 478,266 

276,695 
325,271 

« 


11. Pivannlok 

12. Riivab 

13. Prichal.uri 

14. Puket 

15. Rajabiiri 

16. Isarn i 

17. Udorn j 

249,856 
1,223,761 
74,077 
230,037 
426,825 
i 1,455,497 
666,405 


ToUl 

! (; ! 

8,266,408 


Of the tofiil population 4iio 'T^hai' number well over 7,000,000. 

The estimated populatftn for 1921-22 is 9,221,000. 

In 1921-22 the deck passengers arriving in Bangkok by sea numbered 
75,242, mostly from Hong Kong and China ; those departing numbered 46,777. 

In recent years the results of Western civilisation have to a considerable 
extent been introduced. Much excellent work (las been done by a General 
Adviser of American nationality (now styled Adviser in P'oreign Affairs) and 
with the assistance of- a British Judicial Adviser a French Legislative 
Adviser and Legal Advisers of various nationalities important progress has 
been made in the adnilnistttriion of justice in the native courts an<l in 
the International Court in which British an^tFrench Advisers assist in the 
trial of cases brought by Siamese against subjects of Treaty Powers and 
vice versa. The Penal Code has been completed, and came into force on 
September 21, 1908 ; work on other codes is being proceeded with. The 
Consular Courts exercise jurisdiction over their nationals, subject, in the case 
qf^Great Britain, P'rance, Denmark, and the United States to the Treaty 
modifications. The polity., administration of the Provinces is entrusted to 
the Provincial Gendarmerie, a force which includes a body of Danish 
instrueVors. The Provincial Geinlarnierie and Metropolitan Police Forces 
have now been amalgamated and placed under the supervision of one 
central department at Bangkok. The European officers, both British and 
Danish, are fio longer employed in an executive, but only in an advisory, 
capacity. For commercial purposes English is in generaj^ use. 

Religion and Instruction. 

The prevailing religion is Buddhism. In 1918-19 there were 13,616 
Buddhist temples, and 87,538 priests. ' 

• The Minister of Education is responsible for education throughout the 
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country, with the exception of certain Departmental Schools, such as the 
Military, Naral, and Law Colleges, and the Police School, and of certain 
schofds under direct IJoyal Patronage. 

In 1920-21 Government primary schools numbered 446, teachers 1,324, 
pupils 41,191 ; non-Govcrnment primary schools 2,5^26, teachers 3,092, pupils 
127,957 ; Government secondary schools numbered 149, teachers 638, pupils 
12,203 ; non*Governmcnt secondary schools 5, teachei^ 3, scholars 17 ; 
Government special schools, numbered 26, with 569 pupils. The non- 
Government schools include, in addition to numberless Temple schools, 
certain educational establishments connected with American, French, and 
English missions. The latest census showed tliat there were in the Provinces 
of Siam, not including that of Krung Tep (Pangkok), 833,972 literate males 
and 88,756 literate females. 

The Chulalongkorn University was inaugurated at Bangkok, in 1917, for 
medicine, political science and literature, and engineering and natural science. 

The Hospital service under the Red Cross Society of Siam includes a 
Pasteur Institute 


Finance. 


Revenue and Expenditure for three years :~ 


1 

1920-21 

1921-2^1 

1922-231 

i 

7,17.^464 

\ ' > £ 

1 ^ 

Revenue ^ ,. j 

6,48.3,33.'! 

6,583,338 

Expenditure against Revenue ^ ... ! 

7,177,408 

6,836,048 

7,284,720 

Extraordii.ary Ex]>en(iiture against | 

i 


Cajiital Account ‘‘i ... j 

« i 

739,280 

1 • 1,429,011 

1,217,405 


1 KstimateA. ^ lucluding Expenditure from Loans. 

# 

The principal sources of^revenue in 1920-21 were : opium, 1,667,44^^. ; 
land revenue and cajntation tax, 1,200,130/. ; excise, 684,983/ ; railways, 
804,288/. ; mines, forests &c., 478,178/. ; custom duties, 519,227/. 

On March 31, 1921, the total national debt amounted to 7,312,560/., made 
up as follows: — 3,880,000/., out of the Federated Malay States loan of 
4,750,000/ arranged for in 1911 ; 2,602,380/., 8ut of the 1907 Pmropean loan 
of 3,000.000/ ; and 830,180/.,**fut of the 1905 European loan of 1,000,000/. 
On March 31, 1923, the total debt was 9,909,860/. All these loans were made 
for, and spent on, works of public utility. 

A British otticer occupies the position of Financial Adviser, and there 
arc numerous other British officers holding high advisory po.sitinns under the 
Government, more especially in the Finance anclAudit, Revenue, Forest#, 
Survey, Police, Justice, Customs, Mining, and Education depart- 

ments. There are also a number of Europeans of other nationalities in 
various Departments. The financial position of tlie kingdom is favourable, 
the revenue is steadily increa.sing, and the expenditure in less than the 
revenue, and well under control. 

• Defence. 

Under the Military Service Act of 1917 every able-bodied mantis liable 
to serve (a) two years with the colours ; (5) seven years in the firsureserve, 
with a maximum service of two months per annum ; (c) ten years in the 
second reserve, with *a maximum service of 30«days per annum ; {d) five 
years in the third reserve, with a maximum service of 15 days per annum.* 
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The army is divided into 10 Divisions, grouped into 3 Army Corps, and 
1 independent division. Each division consists of 2 regiments of infantry, 

1 regiment of either cavalry or chasseurs, 1 group of artillery, 1 com pany of 
machine guns, and 1 Ambulance Corps. The engineers are grouped into 
special regiments and are employed mainly in railway construction and the 
industrial survey of Siani. Aviation schools were started in 1914, and a 
Flyinsr Corps has Ij^een formed. It is chiefly employed in the development of 
civil aviation. 

To the small naval force, which includes some gunboats, two destroyers 
and four torpedo-boats and other auxiliary craft, the ex- British destroyer 
Radiant^ renamed Phra Ruang^ has been added. There are 3,000 men 
available for service afloat and 2,000 marines, besides a reserve of 20,000. 

At the mouth of the Meiiam River are the Paknani forts. The bar 
prevents ships of more than 13 feet draught from ascending to Bangkok. 
The naval arsenal dock has recently been reconstructed. 

The military and naval expenditure for 1920-21 amounted to l,729,708h 

Production and Industry. 

Forced labour is still exacted from the rural population, but recent 
enactments have made calls lor it far less frequent, and a poll-tax, varying in 
amounts in the dilfereiit districts, is now levied on all adult males with 
practically no exemptions. Tlie cost of labour is probably higher than in 
any other Oriental countiy. Chinese coolies do the chief part of both skilled 
and unskilled labour in the south,^ especially in the mills and in mining ; 
wliile di the north forest work is confined aiinoi-t entirely to Laos, Burmese, 
Karens, and Khamus. ^ • 

To the nol'th of Bangkok, large tracts of land, formerly lying waste, 
have been opened up by an Irrigation Company, which das connected by a 
canal the Menam and Bangpakong rivers, and has constructed numbers 
of smaller canals. In 1916 the Glovernment, acting on the advice of an 
irrigation expert lent by the Government of India, started work on the 
Prasak South Canal Project, Actual irrigation from these works commenced 
in 1922. The area to ho protected is estimated at 100,000 hectares. 

The chief produce of the country is rice, which forms the national food 
and the staple article ol^expo^t. The cultivated area under rice in 1921-22 
was given as 6,327,422 acres. For the Siamese Ye.<r (Buddhist Era) 2464 
(April 1, 1921, to March 31, 1922), the expoft*of rice amounted to 1,250,036 
tons. The average annual export is 1,071,000 tons. In Bangkok and 
district there are some 80 rice mills. 

The live-stock on March 31, 1921, consisted of 6,818 elephants, 141,793 
horses and ponies, 2,625,475 bullocks, and 2,603,823 buffaloes 
• Much of Upper Siam i^deiise forest, and the cutting of teak is an important 
industry, almost entirely iii British hands. Siam teak wood is mainly 
produced in the north of Siam, the dry log.s being floated by river to 
Bangkok during the rainy months of the year. In 1921-22 the exports 
of teak amounted to 69,248 tons, valued at 742,283^. The forests are under 
the control f:f a British conservator, aided by several British officers. The 
export of rubber is now negligible, but planting of rubber trees is proceed- 
ing in the Malay Peninsula. • 

Thevniiieral resources of Siam arc extensive and varied, including tin, 
tungsten, wolfram, coal and iron, zinc, manganese, antimony, probably 
quicksilver. Tin mining on a considerable scale is pursued on the island of 
Puket (or Junk Ceylon) ajjd also in the northern pdHion of the province 
of Puket at Renong on the mainland, and the ore is found in ever-increasing 
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quantities in other parts of the Siamese portion of the Malay Peninsula, 
where also wolfmm is now being extracted in considerable quantity. The 
total output of metallic tin in 1918-19 was 148,425 piculs (8,834 *8 tons) ; 
in 1919-20, 143,506 piculs (8,542 tons); and in 1920-21, 104,183 piculs 
(6,201*37 tons). The totil amount exported in 1920-21 was 103,887 piculs 
(6,183*75 tons). 


Commerce. 

Over 85% of all Siam’s foreign trade passes through the capital. The 
following figures refer only to the port of Bangkok. 

Imports and exports for five years : — 


Import* 
Kx ports 


1917-18 

1 1918-19 j 

1912-20 

1 1920-21 

1921-22 

£ 

1 ’ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

7,456,040 

7.917,040 

12,272,968 

15,379,106 

13,958,518 

9,508,068 

) 12,444,811 

15,718,170 

6,903,7601 

17,170,777 


1 Export of rice proliibitctl. 


The distribution of trade by principal countries was as follows : — 


Imports from 1920-21 

1921-22 

Exports to 

1920-21 

» 

1921-22 

£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

United Kin>.(lom . : 4,74 1,6*23 

2,480,154 

Singapore, Pevirim:, 



Hong Kong . . 3.167,411 

8,582,253 

afid British Malay 



Singapore . . . 2,172,465 

#2,445,782 

States 

1,837,081 

6,780,604 

India and Burma . 1,011,906 

1,192,270 , 

Hollg Kon J 

2,893,230 

4,168,618 

China . . . 1,205,827 

1,477,787 ; 

Unit«‘d Kimi^om 

b2F,843 

910,281 

Japan . . . ^ 683,042 

393,260 ; 

India and Burma 

405,282 

254,681 

United States . . * 643,866 

766,611 j 

Netherlands India 



Netherlands India 


and Holland . 

159,581 

1,495,512 

and Holland , 706,338 

; 679,254 1 

Cii«ia 

216,052 

244,633 

I n d o-Ch i n a a n d J 

1 1 

Japan 

112,686 

1,603,195 

France . . 262,703^ 

^ 302,488 ' 

1 n d o-C h i 11 a an d 



Switzerland . . 203,810 

90,570 

Kniiice . 

84,708 

108,095 

Gennatty . , . 105,873 ‘ 

163,792 

Uiiitt'd Bt-ntes . , 

31,997 

18,134 



Port Said (for orders) 

— 

1,982,282 



[ Belgium . 

6,475 

8.664 



! Den marlin . • 

45,202 

30,2-3 



i Portugal . 

— 

143 


! •• 

1 Sweden 

— 

42 



1 Goniiany . 

50.685 

271,867 


The principal imports in 1921-22 were : cotton goods, 2,642,687/. ; food- 
stuffs, 1,841,625/.; metal njaiiufactures, 1,037,443/.; cotton yarn, 607,129/.; 
tobacco, cigarettes, etc., 500,999/.; machinciy, 278,358/. The princi|pjil 
exports were: rice, 14,429,157/, and teak, 742, i^3/. 

There is a considerable trade on the northern frontiers with the Jlritish 
Shan States and Yunnan, earned on by hawkers. 

Total trade between Siam and United Kingdom for 5 years (Board of 
Trade Returns) : — 


1918 


1919 


1920 


1921 


1922 


Imports from Siam into U. Kingdom . 
Exports to Siam from U.* Kingdom . 


£ 

56,074j 
1,618, 655j 


£ 

1,419,383! 

1,747,7JP| 


^ - y 

£ \ £ r £ 

795,437; 1,936,073 298,976 

4,074,881 j 2,070,667 2,285,691 
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Shipping and Communications. 

Id 1921-22, 957 vessels of 1,014,199 tons entered and 959 of 1,012,747 
tons cleared the port of Bangkok. Of those entering 316 of 461,624 tons 
and of those clearing 314 of 458,559 tons were British. 

At the end of March, 1920, 1,376 miles of State Railways were opii to 
traffic. The Northern Line (591 miles, standard gauge) runs through Nakorn 
Lampang to Chie/igmai, the extreme northern terminus. The Southern Line 
(785 miles metro gauge) runs from Bangkok down the Peninsula to the frontier 
station of Piidang Besar, where it connects with the Federated Malay States 
Railway from Penang, and to Sungei Golok, where it connects with a still 
incomplcted Federated Malay States Line, which will later give direct 
communication with Singapore. There are branches to Singora, Nakorn, 
Sritamarat and Trang. The extension on the North-Eastern Line, of which 
Korut is the piosent terminus, should be completed in 1927. ''fhe extension 
from Petrin, the present terminus of the Eastern Line, to Aran Pratet should 
be completed in 1926. Since January 192*2, a through express service between 
Bangkok and Penang has been introduced, the distance being traversed in 36 
hours. A similar service between Bangkok and Chiengmai on the Northern 
Line was jdanned for the beginning of November, 1922, when it is hoped to 
accomplish the journey in 26 hours. Delinite anangtments have been mad(; 
for the construction of a railway bridge across tlie Menam River, whereby tlie 
Northern and Southern Railway systems will be linked together. All State 
railways are under one management. Private lines include those (worked by 
companies) from Bangkok to PaVnam at the mouth of the Menam, and 
from Bangkok to Tachin and Meklong on k\e coast to the west of the 
Menam, together with a t^aiawdy connecting the Northern Line (northern 
branch) with' Phrabat. o ’ 

In 1920 ^ there were 379 post offices and agencies.'’ The inland mail 
matter received at the different offices for delivery consisted (1919-20) of 
1,821,058 letters, 552,071 post caMs, 1,159,483 pieces of other fiostal matter. 
Fol* foreign countries the returns of mails disjvitched were 354,859 letters, 
33,475 \io»t cards, 84,175 pieces of other postal matter; foreign letters 
received 755,430, post pards 64,428, other postal matter 527,683. 

There were (1920) 89 telegraph offices. Number of inland telegrams 
164,044, of foreign telegrams^ 180,333. Length of line, 4,657 miles; length 
of wire, 6,530 miles. 

There were (1920) twm telephone exchanges, and 1,228 instruments w'ere 
installed at the premises of subscribers. A complete set of new instruments 
from Sweden for tlie telephone exchange in Bangkok were installed in 1919. 

Two wireless stations on the Telefunken system have been erected, one 
at Bangkok and one at Senggora. They are both under the control of the 
Sfamese naval authorities;. 

" Money, Weights, and Measures. 

In Bangkok there are branches of the Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank, 
the Charter^^l Bank of India, the Banque de ITndo-Chine, and the Bank of 
Taiwan, besides an agency of the Mercantile Bank of India. A number of 
Chinese Banks have established branches here during recent years. There 
is also branch of the Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China at 
Puket. A Siamese bank, formerly with a German but now with a British 
manage!*, was established under Royal Charter in 1906, with the name of 
the Siam Commercial Bank, Limited. The GoverniK^nt in 1902 began to 

The postal information is the latest available. 
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issue currency notes (5, 10, 20, 100 and 1,000 ticals, and since October, 1918, 
1 tical notes). On March 31, 1903, there was 181,203Z. worth of currency 
notes in circulation ; on March 31, 1922, 8,767,753/. The currency notes 
are temporarily inconvertible. 

In 1 914 the Siamese Treasury Savings Bank was opened with 530 depositors. 
By March 31, 1922, the number was 6,912, with a total deposit of 152,318/. 

The unit of the monetary system is the silver tical (ofljcialiy called baht)^ 
weighing 16 grams, *900 fine. Its value (formerly varying with the price of 
silver) was, by the Gold Standard Act of 1908, fixed at 1^. 6Jc/. or 13 
ticals =1/., the gold value of the tical being equal to that of 55*8 centigrams 
of pure gold. The law also provided for a 10-tical gold piece, or Dos^ weigh- 
ing 6*2 grams, *900 fine, and thus containing 5 '58 grams of pure gold, but 
this has not yet been issued. By an amendment to the Act, dated Sept. 4, 
1919, the value of the tical has been fixed at hf. 8t/., or 12 ticals =? 1/. 
sterling, the gold value of the tical being equal to 61 centigrammes of pure 
gold. This will correspondingly increase the j)ure gold content of the Do9y 
when issued, to 6 TO grams. In addition to the tical, the following coins 
are now actually in use : — (silver), tlie Salang — J-tical ; the 2-Salung piece 
= i-tical ; (ni(j^el), the \0-Satang piece, = of a tical ; the 6 ScUang 
piece, = of a tical; and (bronze) the Satang^ = of a tical. The 
fineness of the subsidiary silver coins {2~Salung and l^Salung pieces) was, 
by the Gold Standard Act, fixed at ‘800, but in July, 1919, the fineness was 
reduced to ’650. ’ • 

There are no standard weights and measures in Siam, but the metric 
system has been adopted in many of thg5 Governnfent departments and on 
the royal railways. The cfstomary measures of w'eight are : — 1 Tical = 
15 grams or approximately ‘53 oz. ; 4 ^Tical% = 1 Tamlv^g (60 grams 
or 2*1 oz. ) ; 20 Tamlungs = 1 Chang (1*2 kilBgrams or 2 lb. 10 '3 oz.) ; 
1 Picul or 60*48 kilogrammes = 133J lb. = 100 Catties of IJ lb., 

which is tlie catty usually used in commerce. 

The unit of length is the IPnh, The^neasures of length are : — 1 Ni^w^ 
*83 inches ; 12 Niu = 1 I^ub (10 inches) ; 2 Kcup = 1 Sawk (20 inches) ; 
4 Sawk =1 JVah (80 inches) : 20 JVah = 1 Sen (133 feet); 400 Sen = 1 
Vote (10 miles, roughly). For square measure the unit is the Pai = *39 acres, 
and for cipacity the kanahn — 111 litre. 


Diplomatic aiiV Consular Representatives. 

1, Of Sia^m in Great Britain. 

Knvoy and Minuter. — Phya Piahha Karawongse (appointed 1922). 
Counsellor of Legation. — W. J. Archer, C.M.G. 

Second Secretary. — Lewis C. Bateman ^ 

Third Secretary. — Luang Bides Bochauavisuddhi. 

Attaches. — Luang Ohara VaovideS and Luang Sundara Vachana. • 
Military Attach^.. — Lieut -Colonel Prince Pridi. 

2. Of Great Britain in Siam. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. — R. H. Greg 
(appointed 1921). ^ 

Consul-General at Bangkok. — T. H. Lyle, C.M.G. • 

There are consulaf representatives at Chiengjpai, Senggora, and Nakawn- 
Lampang and Piiket. 
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Statistical and Other Books of Reference concerning Siam. 

1. Official Publications. 

Statistical Yiar Book of tlie Kingdom of Siam. Bangkok. Annual. (First issue, 1916.) 
K«i|»ortof the Finanrial Adviser on the Budget of Siam. Annual. Bangkok. 
Statistical Abstract of Foioign Trade, iiublished by U.M Customs. Annual. 
Dep;irtuu‘nt of Overseas Trade Keports on the Trade of Bangkok, of Chiengmai and 
of the Munthon, of ]S(akoii Sriiuarat and Patani. Annual Series. London. 

Siam (Handbooks prepared under the Direction of the Historical Section of the Foreign 
OfTice). l.ondon, 1920. 

Reports on the Oi>crations of tlie Royal Survey Department. Bangkok, 

2. Non -OFFICIAL Publications. 

Directory of Bangkok and iSiam (Bangkok Time.s). Bangkok. Annual, 

Jie$go (S.), Siam and China. London, 1914. 

J5otrrinf;(Johri), The Kingdom and People of Siam. 2 vols. London, 1857. 

Campbell (J. G. D.), Siam in the XXth Century. London, 1002. 

Carter (A. C.), The Kingdom of Siam. [Louisiana Purchase Exhibition.] New York 
and London, 1004. 

Cliford (If.), Further India. Lopdon, 1904. 

Colf/uhozitt (A. R.), Among the Shans. London, 1885. 

Graham (W. A ) Siam ; A Handbook of Practical, Commercial and Political Information. 
London, 1912. 

Jottrand(M. et Mme ), Au Siam. Pari.s, 1905. 

Lemire (Ch.), La France et Ic Siam (1662-1903). Paris, 1903. 

McCarthy (.1.), Surveying and Exploring in Siam. London, 1900. . 

Mor<jentuUi' (H. 0.}\ Matahari : Jmpressious of the Siamese-Malayan Jungle. London, 
1922. 

Mouhot (Henry), Travels the Centra^ Parts of Indo-China(8iam), Cambodia and Laos 
during the years 1858-1800. 2 vols. London, 1864. o 

Orleans (Prince Henri d’), Une Excursion en Indo-Chinc. Paris, 1892.— Around Tonkin 
and Siam, Lonc(pn, 1894. ♦. 

Pallegoisx; (D. J.), Descriptioifdu royaume dc Thai ou Siam. 2 vols. Paris, 1854. 

Reclus (Elisee), Nouvelle geographic univcrselle. Vol. VIII. IJInde et ITndo-Chinc. 
Paris, 1883. 

Satow (E. M.), Essay towards a Bibliography of Siam. Singapore, 1R86. 

Sijiyth (H, \V.), Journeys on the Upp^ Mekong. London, 1895.— Five Years in Siam. 
2 vcls. London, 1898 

Sommerrille (M .), Siam on the Meinain. London, 1897. 

Thompson (P. A.), Lotus Land. London, 1906. 

Pinernf (Frank), The Larfd of the White Elephant. New York, 1900. 

Whiinry (C ), Jungle Trails and Jungle People. Lomlon, 1905. 

Young (E.), The Kingdom ^f the Yellow Robe. 3rd ed. London, 1907. 


SPAIN. 

(Espana.) 

Reigning Sovereign. 

Alfonso "xm., son of the late King Alfonso XII. and Maria 
Christina, daughter of the late Karl Ferdinand, Archditke of Austria ; 
born aft^r his father’s death, May 17, 1886, succeeding by his birth, 
being a male, his eldest sister; married, May 31, 1906, to Princess 
Victoria Eugenie, daughter of the late Prince Henry of Battenberg and 
Princess Beatrice (daughter, of the late Queen Victoria) of Great Britain 
and*Ireland. 
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Children of the King, — (1) Prince Alfonso^ born May 10, 1907; (2) Prince 
Jaime^ born June 23, 1908 ; (3) Princess Beatriz^ born June 22, 1909 ; 
(4) Princess Maria Cristina^ born December 12, 1911 ; (5) Pj'ince Juan^ 
born June 20, 1913 ; (6) Prince Gonzalo^ born October 24, 1914. 

Sisters of the King. — I. Maria-dc-las~ Mercedes ^ J^ueen till the birth of 
her brother, born September 11, 1880 ; married February 14, 1901, to Prince 
Carlos of Bourbon, son of the Count of Caserta ; died October 17, 1904 ; 
offspring, Alfonso, born November 30, 1901 ; Isabel, born October 16, 1904 ; 
II. MaHa Teresa^ born November 12, 1882; married January 12, 1906, to 
Prince Ferdinand of Bavaria ; died September 23, 1912 ; offspring, Luis 
Alfonso, born December 12, 1906; Josd Eugenio, born March 26, 1909; 
Maria de las I^Iercedes, born October 3, 1911. 

Aunts of the King. — I. Infanta A-afteZ, born December 20, 1851; married 
May 13, 1868, to Gaetan, Count de Girgenti ; widow, November 26, 1871. 
II. Infanta Maria-dc~la- Paz, born June 23, 1862 ; married, April 2, 1883, to 
Prince Ludwig, eldest son of the late Prince Adalbert of Bavaria ; offspring, 
Fernando Maria, born May 10, 1884 ; married January 12, 1906, the Infanta 
Maria Teresa {sre ahove)^ married again, October 1, i914, Luisa de Silva y 
Fernandez de Il^estro.sa (Duchess of Talavcra de la lleina) ; Adalberto 
Alfonso, born June 3, 1886 ; Maria del Pilar, born March 13, 1S91. III. 
Infanta Eulalia^ born February 12, 1864 ; married to Prince Antoine, 
son of Prince Antoine d’Orleans, Due de Montpensier,^March 6, 1886 ; 
the marriage, was dissolved July, 1900; offspring, ABonso Maria, born 
November 12, 1886 ; married July 15, 1909. Princess Beatrice of Saxe- 
Coburg Gotha ; Luis Fernando Maria, born^Novernber 5, 1888. (All sisters of 
the late King. ) ‘ * ^ 

The King, Alfonso XIIL, has a civil list, fi;^^ by the Coftes, 1886, of 
7,000,000 pesetavS, or 280,000/., exclusive of allowances to members of the 
royal family. The^annual grant to the Queen is fixed at 450,000 pesetas 
(18,000/. )i should the King predecease her, 250,000 pesetas (10,000/.) 
during widowhood. Tlie annual grant to the mother of the King was fixed 
at 250,000 pesetas. To the ^Prince of Asturias, heir to the throne, 500,0' 0 
pesetas have been assigned, and to the Infante Don Jaime and Infanta 
bona Ib-atriz, 150,000 pesetas each. The Infantcfe, the King’s aunts, 
receive 550,000 pesetas. 

The following i.s a list of the sovereigns aifti rulf rs of Spain, with dates 
of their accession, since the foui*d^tion of the Spanish Monarchy by the unio> 
of the crowns of Aragon and Castile. 


House of Aragon. 

Ferdinand V., ‘ The Catholic ’ 1479 

House of Habsburg. 


Charles 1 1616 

Philip II , 1656 

Philip III 1598 

Philip IV 1621 

Charles II 1665 

House of urban. 

Philip Y . . . 1700 

Ferdinand VI. ' . . .1746 

Charles III 1759 

Charles IV. . • .1788 

Ferdinand VII. . 1808 


House of Bonaparte. 

Joseph Bonaparte . 

. 1808 

House of Bourbon. 

• • 

Ferdiiiand^IL, restored 

. 1814 

Isabella II. . 

. .isn 

Provisional Government 

. 1868 

Marshal Serrano, Regent 

. 1869 

House of Savo]B 

Amadeo 

. 1870 

Republic 1873-75. 

House of Bourbon. 

• 

Alfonso XII. . 

. 1876 

Maria Cri^iii^ (P'^o tern. ) 

. 1886 

Alfonso XIII. 

. 188^ 
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Government and Constitution. 

1. Central Government. 

The present Constitation of Spain, drawn up by the Government 
and laid before a Cortes Constituyentes, elected for its ratification, 
March 27, 1876, "was proclaimed June 30, 1876. It enacts that Spain 
shall be a constitutional monarchy, the executive resting in the King, 
and the power to make laws ‘in tlie Cortes with the King.* The Cortes 
are composed of a Senate and Congress, equal in authority. There are 
three classes of senators — first, senators by their own right, or Sc'iutclores 
por derecko propio ; secondly, life senators nominated by tlie Crown — 
these two categories not to exceed 180 ; and thirdly, 180 senators, elected 
by the Corporations of State— that is, the communal and provincial 
States, the church, the universities, academies, &c. — and by the largest 
payers of contributions. Senators in their own right are the sons, if 
any, of the King and of the immediate heir to the throne, who have 
attained their majority ; Grandees who are so in their own right and 
who can prove an annual renta of 60,000 pesetas, or ^,400Z. ; captain- 
generals of the army ; admirals of the navy ; the Patriarca de las Indias 
(the ‘ Patriarch of West Indies ’), the Primate of Spain (the Bishop of 
Sion, head chaplain of the Royal Household) and tlio archbishops ; the presi- 
dents of the Council of State, of tlie Supreme Tribunal, of the Tribunal de 
Cuentas del lleino, andpofthe Supreme Council of War and of the Navy after 
two years of ofiice. The elective senators mus^ be renewed by one half every 
five years, and by totality every time the Monarch dissolves that part of tlie 
Cortes. The 'Congress is ftrmed by deputies ‘ named in the electoral Juntas in 
the form the law determines,* in the proportion of Oiie to every 50,000 
souls of the population. According to a law of August 8, 1907, voting 
is compulsory for all males over che age of 25 : with a few unimportant 
exceptions. This law further enacts that all such voters must be registered 
on tne voting list, possess full civil rights, and must have been residents 
of a Municipal district for at least 2 years. Members of Congress must be 25 
years of age ; they are re-eligible indefinitely, the elections being for five years. 
Deputies to the number of 98 are elected by scrutin de lisle in 28 large districts 
in which minorities may be duly represented. There are in all 417 
deputies. The deputies cannot take State office pensions, and salaries; 
but the ministers and State officials of a salary higher than 15,000 
pesetas are exempted from this law. Since April 1, 1920, senators and 
deputies are paid 6,000 pesetas (240Z.) a year. A law was voted in July 
1922, increasing this allowance to 12,000 pesetas (480/.) a year ; this law 
^ia3 passed in Congress Ijiit not .so in the Senate, and it is doubtful whether 
it will ever come into force owing to the protests made all over the country. 
Both Congress and Senate meet every year. The Monarch has the power of 
convoking them, sust>ending them, or dissolving them ; but in the latteui 
case a new Cortes must sit vithin thiee months. The Monarch appoints 
the president and vice-presidents of the Senate from members of the Senate 
only ; the Congress elects its own officials. The Monarch and each of the 
legislative chambers can take the initiative in tHe lawfi. The Congress 
has thq right of impeaching the ministers before the Senate. 

Statue of the parties in the Senate (elected January 2, 1921) ; — Liberals, 
58 ; Conservatives, 90 ; Regionalists, 6 ; Catholics and Jaimistas, 5 ; 
Reformists, 2 ; Republicap. 1; Independents, 18. 

State of parties in the Congress (elected Dec. 19, 1920) Liberals, 111 ; 
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Conservatives, 223; Republicans, 16; Socialists, 3; Reformists, 8; 
Regionalists, 20 ; Catholics and Jaimistas, 8 ; Independents, 11 

The Constitution of June 30, 1876, further enacts that the Monarch is 
inviolable, but his ministers are res]»on.sible, and that all his decrees must 
be countersigned by one of them. The Cortes must approve his marriage 
before he can contract it, and the King cannot marry any one excluded by 
law from the succession to the crown. Should the linet of the legitimate 
descendants of the late Alphonso XII. become extinct, the succession shall 
be in this order — first, to his sisters ; next to his aunt and her legitimate 
descendants ; and next to those of his uncles, the brothers of Fernando VII., 
‘unless they have been excluded.’ If all the lines become extinct, ‘the 
nation will elect its Monarch. ’ 

The executive is vested, under the Monarch, in a Council of Ministers 
(new (Jovernment constituted December 7, 1922) as follows : — 

President of the Council, — Maiquis do Alhucenias, 

Minister of Foreign Affairs . — Santiago Alba. 

Minister of Justice and Worship. — Count do llomanones. 

Minister of l^ar. — Nice to Alcala Zaniora. 

M in ister of Marine. — Ad m i i al A znar. 

Minister of Finance. — Jo.so Manuel Pedregal, 

Minister of the Interior. — Duke de Almodovar. 

Minister of Public Instruction. — Joaqui^i Salvaiellu. 

Minister of Public Work s.9— Rafael Gasset. 

Minister of Labour. — Joa(puu Chapaprieta. 


II. Local Covi'iftNWENT. 

• 

The various provinces and communes of Spain are governed by the pro- 
vincial and municipal laws. Since January 1, 1918, ®very commune has its 
own elected AyuntamientOy consisting of from five to fifty Ilcgidores, or 
QoncejaleSy and presided over by the AlcaldCy at \^ose^ide stand, in the larger 
towns, several Tenientes Alcaldes. The entire municipal government, with 
power of taxation, is vested fa the Ayuniamicntos. Half the members 
are elected every two years, and they appoint the Alcalde^ the executive 
functionary, from their own body. Members cannot be re-elected until after 
two years. Each province of Spain has its own Assembly, the Diputacion 
Provincialy the members of which are elected by the constituencies. Tlie^ 
Diputaciones Provindalcs meet in annual sessi^, and are permaiieutry 
represented by the Comision Provincialy a commitiee appointed every year. 
The Constitution of 1876 seciyes to the Diputaciones Provinciahs aild the 
myu7ilamientos the government and administration of the respective ]»ro* 
vmces and communes. Neither the natiuuai executive nor the Cortes have 
the right to interfere in the e.stahli.shed municipal and provincial admini- 
stration cxce)>t in the caj.e of the action of the Diputaciones Provmciales 
and Ayuntamiento^ beyond the locally limited sphere to the injury of 

general and permanent intere.sts. In the Basque provinces self-government 
has been almost abolished since the last civil war, and they are wled as 
the rest of Spain. Notwithstanding the provisions of the Constitution 
pressure is too frequeiftly brought to bear upon ^he local elections by tl^e 
Oentml Government. 
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Area and Population. 

Continental Spain lias an area of 190,050 square miles, but including 
the Balearic and Canary Islands and the Spanish possessions on the 
north and west coast o(, Africa, the total area is 194,800 square miles. 
The growth of the population has been as follows : — 


Ceiiaiis year j 

Population 

1 Increase 

1 Rate of annual 
! iHcrease 

' ' 1857 

15,464,340 

: — 

— 

1860 

15,655,467 

191,127 

0*44 

1877 

16,631,869 

976,402 

0 37 

1887 

17,560,352 

! 928,483 

0*56 

18:^7 

18,121,472 

561,1*20 

0 32 

1900 

18,607,674 

486,202 

0-89 

1910 

19,950,817 

1,313,143 

0*72 

1920 

21,347,335 

1,396,518 

0 '65 

Area arsd population of the forty- 

nine provinces : — 

• 



1 

Census 

i 

i| 


Census 



' Area in 

1 P()]>ula- 

! Pop. 

Province 

Area in 

Poi>ula. 

Pop. 

Province 

i square 
: aiiles 

1 tion. 

1 per sq 

I Square 

tion, 

per SQ. 


1 Dec 31, 

! mile 


miles 

Dec. 31, 

mile. 



: 1920 

1 



1920 


Alava 

i 

; 1,175 

! 08,068 

1 > 

1 83-0 

1 Logroilo 

. i 1,046 

192,040 

90-9 

Albaceto. 

' 5,737 

, 291,S33 

i SrO‘8 

Lugo 

. : 3,<S14 

469, *-'05 

123-1 

Alicante . 

** 2,185 

i 5 2Jb6 

23C4 

1 Madriil . 

. ! 3,084 

1,075,981 

348-8 

Aliiieria . 

3,360 

; 358 149 

106-.. 

; Malaga . 

. i 2.812 

554,549 

197-2 

Avila 

3,042 

1 209.3<.0 

68*8 

1 Murcia . 

. ; 4,‘i53 

638,639 

148-4 

Badajoz . 

8,451 

! 645,658 

76*4 

; Navarra . 

. ! 4,055 

329, ^77 

81-2 

Bal cares . 

1,035 

338,s94 

17(Vl 

! OreuKe . 

. 1 2 694 

412,-160 

153-1 

Barcelona 

2,068 

1,340,282 

454-5 

! Oviedo . 

. . 4,205 

743,726 

17G-8 

Burgos . 

; 5,480 

: 336 472 

61-0 

i Palencia 

. ' 3,256 

191,719 

5^-8 

Cacores . 

! 7,667 

’ 410.032 

53-4 

Pontevedra 

. 1 1,695 

53*2,638 

314-2 

Cddiz Ceuta. 

i 2,834 

518 723 

193-6 

Salamanca 

4,829 

! 321,615 

66-6 

Canarias . 

; 2,807 

! ‘478.497 

! 1C8-6 

: Santander 

. ; 2,108 

327,669 

155-4 

Caste lion. 

i 2,405 

i 306, 8'6 

! 12.3-0 

i Segovia . 

. ! 2,635 

167,081 

63-4 

Cii>dad-Real . 

i 7,620 

! 4-27. H6 5. 

j 50-0 

; Sevilla . 

. ; 5,428 

703,745 

129 6 

Cordoba . 

1 5.299 

i 557,366 

105-1 

, : Soria 

. ! 3,0^3 

151, .594 

38-0 

Corurta . 

I 3,051 

1 708,660 

232-0 

1' TaiTae<^ia 

. ' 2,505 

355,148 

141-7 

Cuenca . 

j 6,636 

1 2'1,628 

42-2 

Tcrnci 

5,720 

252,096 

44-0 

Gerona . 

! 2,264 

! 325,619 

143-8 

Toledo 

. : 5,919 

442,033 

74*8 

Granada . 

4,028 

573,682 

116-4 

Valencia . 

. ; 4,150 

919,381 

221-5 

Guadalajara . 

4,676 

201,444 

43 0 ' 

i Valladolid 

: 2.922 

2vS0,931 

96-1 

Guipiizcoa 

728 

257,101 

353-2 ' 

Vizcaya (Biscay) S3G 

409,756 

490-1 

IJiUlva . 

3,013 

330,402 

S4-4 1 

1 Zamora . 

. ; 4,097 1 

266,215 

64 0 

lineaca . 

5,84n 

2 5 (i; 508 

42-8 ; 

j Zaragoza. 

. i 6,720 I 

494,550 j 

73-5 

Ja6n 

5,203 

592.297 

113-8 j 

i j 



Leon *. 

5,036 

412,315 

60-4 i 


j 1 



Lerida 

4,600 

314.«70 

67-1 

j Total 

1 104, 800 1 

?1, 347, 336 1 

100-5 


The population of Ceuta (34,708) is included in that of Cadiz. Besides 
Ceuta, Spain has, on the African Coast, the Alhuceina isles (pop. 406), the 
Chafarinas (1,322), Melilla (42,592), Tenon do la qoinera,(400), Rio de Oro 
(495), ^nd Nador (4,:-5CO) The Nortli African possessions are no longer 
used as vie t Stations, the centuries old ‘Presidios^ having been suppressed 
by a recent Decree and the prisoners brought back to the Peninsula. The 
Basques in the North, nuiqbering some 400,000, differ* in race and language 
fr^m the rest of Spain ; there are 50,000 gipsies, and a small number of Jews, 
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The following were the populations of the principal towns on December 
31, 1920, viz. 


Town 

; Pop. 

! 

I Town 

Pop. 

Town 

e 

Pop. 

Madrid . 

1 

. 761,352 

j Palma . 

! 77,418 

Coruf^ . 

62,022 

Barcelona 

. 710,335 

Cddiz . 

76,818 

I Vigo . . . 

53,091 

Valencia . 

. 243, 7b3 

C6rdol»a. . . . 

73,710 

Linares . 

40,010 

Sevilla . 

. 205,527 

Santander 

72,469 

Badajoz . 

37,967 

Mdlaga . 

. 150,584 1 

8. Cruz (Cjinaries). 

76,284 

Alcoy . 

36.463 

Murcia 

. 141,176 ! 

Las Palmas . 

i 67,122 

1 Vitoria . 

34,785 

Zaragoza . 

. 141,350 ; 

Jerez 

67,076 

! Caste lion 

34,457 

Cartagena 

, 96,801 

Alicautc. 

03.908 

j Burgos . 

32,301 

Bilbao . 

. 112,810 

Giion 

57,573 

! Salamanca 

32^414 

Granada . 

. , 103,368 

Oviedo . 

60,375 

Pain {dona 

32.685 

Valladolid 

. ; 76,701 

San Sebastian 

61,971 

Jaen 

33,444 

Lorca 

. 74,606 

Almeria 

50,194 

Uuelva . 

34,437 


The movement of population for 3 years was as follows : — 


Years 

' Marriages | 

Births • 

Deaths 

Surplus of 
births 

1019 

166,716 

585,352 

482,030 * ' 

103,322 

1920 

175,016 

6.22,468 

404,200 

128,178 

1921 

1(U,958 

619,171 • 

45^,425 

192,746 


lL_ 







Emigration figures for 4 3^ears as follows : — 


Year 

Male 

; B'eniale j 

Total 

Year 

1 Male 

Female 

Total 

1018 

20,377 

9,«77 

36,254 1 : 

# 

1920 

144, 0S3 ' 

41,835 

185.9f8 

1919 

76,086 

1 25,801 

• 101,980 1 

1921 

1 62,719 

20,786 

92,504 


Emigration from Spain is cliiefiy to Argentina, Cuba, Brazil, Uruguay, 
and Mexico. 


Religion. 

The national Church of Spain is the Roman Catholic, and the whole popu- 
lation of the kingdom adhere to that faith, except about 30, 000, Protestants 
(about 7,000), Jews (about 4,000), Rationalists, Within the Peninsula* 
apart from Portugal, there are 9 metropolitan second 47 sulfragan sees, the 
chief being Toledo The Constitution requires the nation to support the^jlergy 
#ud the buildings, &c., of the Church, and for this purposie the State expended 
61,455,068 pesetas in 1921. Efforts are being made for a reduction of 
the Church estimates. The relations between Church and State are 
regulateil by the Concordat of May 6, 1861, and although it is laid down in 
this that only theW)rderfitof San Vicente de Paul, and Felipe Neri, with one 
other to be subsequently named, should be pi-rmitted in Sj^in, mau^r other 
orders have been allowed to establish themselves. The third order referred 
to above, has never been named, and the conditions of this Concordat have 
never been rigidly adhered to. A law known the * Padlock Bill* was 
passed in December, 1910, prohibiting the establishment of any more religioifs 

4 Q 2* 
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houses, without the consent of the Government. This law Inpsed on December 
31, 1912, but its effect was prolonged by an order from the Pope to the 
Spanisli Bishops. This temporary measure will be replaced by a definite ar- 
langement wliich is at present being negotiated with Rome. Liberty of 
wor^hip is now allowed \o Protestants and all other religious bodies. The 
communities of the religious orders are numerous and inlluential in Spain. 
Many of them havtf. schools, and about 6,000 of their members are engaged in 
teaching boys of the upper and middle classes, while, within niany of 
their establishments, industries of all kinds are carried on. The number 
of religious houses in Spain is about 3,634, of which 806 are for men and 
2,728 for women. Of tlioso for men, 648 are devoted to education, 85 to 
charity, and 73 to the training of priasts. The total number of monks is 
about 9,734 (including 1,294 foreigners). The orders for women comprise 
1,472 for education, 905 for charity, and 351 for a contemplative life. The 
number of nuns is about 37,929 (including 2,418 foreign women). In 1920 
there were in Spain 66 cathedrals, 22 ollegiate (huiches, 19,746 parish 
churches, and 17,847 chapels and sanctuaries. 


Instruction. 

The latest ceii.sus returns show that a large proportion of the inhabitants 
is illiterate. In 11^60 19 *97 per cent, of the population could read and write ; 
4*50 percent, could read only; and 76*52 per cent, could neither read nor 
write. In 1910, 38*59 per cent, c^uld read and write, 1*77 per cent, could 
read only, and 59*35 per cent, could neither rea 1 nor write. 

By a law of 1857 an elaborate System of primary education was ordained : 
education was to be comptlsory, there was to be a primary school for every 
500 inhabitants, and instruction was to be on a uniform plan. This system 
has not been rigidly enforced, but various improvements have been effected, 
espjpcially by a law of June 9, <1909, which made education obligatory. 
The country is divided into eleven educational district.^, with the universities 
as centres. The public and primary schools are since 1902 supported by 
the Government ; the. total sum spent in 1920 was 80,307,299 pe.setas. 
Most of the children are educated free. The Royal Decree of July 1, 
1902, regulates all schools, ^ whether belonging to corporations or private 
persons, whether self-supporting or in recei|^;t of Government or municipal 
subventions. It requires schools to be authunsed by Government authority, 
and provides for their periodical inspection, for the enforcement of rules 
respecting sanitation and discipline, and for the apfiointmeiit of properly 
qualified teachers. 

^ There are (1920) 25,848 public schools, and 5,942 private schools, the 
N;otal number of pupils he? ng 2,932,720. Secondary education is conducted 
in ‘institutions,’ or middle- class schools, and there must be at least one of 
them *^n every province. There are at presept 60 institutions with 52,445 
pupils. These institutions prepare for the universities, of which there* 
are eleven, atteiided by 23,403 students. The universities are at Barcelona, 
Granada, ‘^Madrid, Muicia, Oviedo, Salamanca, Santiago, Sevilla, 
Valencia, Valladolid, and Zaragoza. Each university has two or more 
of the faculties of philosophy ' and letters, law, ccicnc^s, medicine, and 
pharma-cy. There are, besides, a medical faculty at Cadiz in connection 
with ths University of Seville, and in the Canary Islands an educational 
establishment dependent on the University of Seville. Government aleo 
gjipports various special schools. In 1920-21 the total sum expended on 
education and the line arts was 143,180,762 pesetas. 
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Jastice and Crime. 

Justice is administered by Tribnnales and Juzgados {Tribunals and Courts), 
which conjointly form the Poder Judicial (Judicial Power). Judges and 
Magistrates cannot be removed, suspended or transferred except as set forth 
by law. 

The Judicature is composed of: — 1 Tribunal SupreHio (Supreme High 
Court) ; 15 Audiencias Territorialen (Divisional High Courts) ; 50 

Audiencias Prooinciales (Provincial High Courts) ; 522 Juzgados de Primera 
Instancia (Courts of First Instance); and 9,310 Juzgados Municipaler> 
(District Court, or Court of Lowest Jurisdiction held by Justices of the 
Peace). 

Tha Tribunal Supremo consists of a President, three Courts of Justice and 
one for administrative purpo.'^cs; it is empowered with discijdinary faculties ; 
is Court of Ca.ssation in civil and criminal trials ; decides in first and second 
instance disputes arising between private individuals and the State ; and 
hears criminal causes against Princes of the Royal Family, Cabinet Ministers, 
and Pi( 3 sidents of tlie Senate and Congiess. 

The Audiencias 7'crritoriaUs have power to try in second instance 
sentences pa»>od by judges in civil matters, and in first instance all criminal 
trials of the province. 

The Audiencias Provincialcs are Courts competent to tra’ and pass sentence 
in first instance on all cases filed for delinquency. In the most important 
ones evidence is taken by a jury composed of twelve^l ay judges. 

The Juzgados de Pr inter cl histancia ai% [ire.sidod over by one Judge acting 
in civil matters as Judge of Fii'st Instance^and in criminal matters as Jiuz de 
Instruccion (examining Magistrate). *0 • 

The Juzgados ^lunicijmles are constituted of a Judge and two Deputy 
Judges. This Court is competent to try small civil cases not exceeding 
500 pesetas (£20) in value, and petty ofiegees. 

• 

Old Age Pensions and Social Insurance. 

By a law dated Febmary 27th, 1908, the ‘ Instituto Nacional de 
Prevision’ was created for the purj^ose of grctotin^Old Age Pensions, and 
administering a ssstem of socia^ insurance. The funds of the Institution are 
made up of an endowment, annual State subsidy, and private and public 
donations The maximum annual pension obtainable is 1,500 pesetas (£60). 
The number of old-age pensions granted up to December 31, 1920, was 
224,346, and 245,234 for infants, a total of 469,580 pensions. 


Finance. 


Revenue and expenditure for five years ; — 


- 

1919-20 

1920 21 1 

1921-221 

m 

1 1922-23 1 

1923- Ml 

Revenue .... 
Expenditure . 

* 1,000 
! Pesetas 
3.020,650 1 
3,074,959 1 

1,000 
Pesetas 
2,798, .^21 1 

2,6fc2,0S9 1 

1.000 
Pesetas 
1,976,()08 
2,650,794 1 

1,000 

Pesetas 

2,617,047 

3,044,122 

1,000 

Pesetas 

€,617,047 

2,954,164 


1 Estimates. 
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The budget for the fiscal year 1922-23 is made up as follows 


Hevt nuc 

Pesetas 

, Exi)eiidilure 

Pesetas 

r 

Direct tastes 

940,500,008 

KoyHl household . 

9,500,000 

Indirect Taxes . 

1,028,370.000 

Legislature .... 

10,660,500 

Monopolies .... 

.572,430,009 

Public Debt .... 

664,015,041 

State properties — 


Pensions .... 

91,579,000 

[ncome .... 

23,300 000 

Pre.siOency of the Council 

Sales .... 

420,000 

52,027.000 

i 

1 j 

of Ministers . 

1,880,500 

14,593,269 

96,807,690 

500,781,730 

127,120.719 

440,120,655 

166,192,170 

16,651,663 

207,419.161 

35,262,700 

264,793,274 

Ilcscurces of the Trca.snry . 

i 

1 

Ministry of Foreign Affaii.s 
' ,, ,, Grace <Si Justice 

! M M War . 

,, ,, Marine 

,, ,, Public Works . 

ji ,, ,, Public Instruct- 

jj ion & Fine Arts 

: ,, ,, Labour 

1 ,, ,, the Interior 

,, ,, Finance 

Coat of collecting Revenue . 
Spani.sb PoNsessions in the 



! Gulf of Guinea . 

, Expenditure in Morocco 

2,387,238 

328.844,386 

Total . . r . 

2,617.047,008 j 
(104,081,882/.) 1 

j Grand Total . 

3,044,122,302 

(121,764,892/.) 


The National Debt of Spain on Apiil 1,192^, amounted to 11,963,084,526 
pesetas (478,923,381/.), coprposed as follows: — 


External Debt Pesetas. 

3 per cent, and 4 per cent, perpetual exterior debt — 

.sealed bonds . , . 910,701,400 

Internal Debt : — 

4 per cent, perpetual internal debt 

5 per cent, redeeibable detd (1900) 

6 per cent, redeemable debt (1917) 

4 per cerit. rede«*inn.ble debt (1908) 

Non-interest bearing delrc- due to ofUcials 
‘ Pagards ’ of the ]yiini.str} of the Colonie.s , « . 


. 8,88.0,521,528 

1,4^0,002,500 
. 1,003,812,500 

141,^80.000 
1,006.597 
100 , 000.000 


11,903,084.52,5 


Defence. 

Aumy, 

Military service in Spain is compulsory. The total term of service is 
for 18 yofirs. The law iu lbrce(19l2) divide.s this period into the following : — 
1 yetlr, t^eciuits in dei)dt Jirclufas en Caja') \ 3 years, active army (1st 
standing) ; 5 year.s, active army (2n(l standing); fi years, reserve; and 3 
years, territorial reserve. « There is at present no ’organisation for the 
‘ territorial reserve. ’ 
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In January, 1916, a central general staff of the army was appointed. 
The country is divided up inro 8 territorial districts, each under a 
‘Captain-General.’ The 1st to 6th inclusive each furnish to the field army 
2 divisions, the remaining two, 1 division. A division consists of 2 infantry 
brigades, each consisting of 2 regiments of 3 battalions, but the third 
battalion is only a cadre in peace time, 1 regiment of cavalry, 1 regiment of 
field artillery of 6 hatterics. The regiments of enginei-rs^iave no lixed dis- 
tribution. They consist of 6 regiments of sapjicrs. 1 of telegiai'hy and 1 of 
railways; all of which arc irregularly distributed among the dillereiit army 
corps. There are also 3 independent brigades of cliasseurs, each of 6 batta- 
lions, 4 regiments of mountain artillery, making 16 batteries, and 1 regiment 
of horse artillery of 6 batteries, and a railway regiment ot 8 active and 8 
dop6t companies. Batteries have 4 guns. There is 1 permaneiiT cavalry 
division of 2 brigades, and there are 3 pennanent cavalry brigades. Uie 
Aeronautical Service consists of lieadqnarlers at Guadalajara, a balloon 
section, an aeronautic section and a depot. The peace establishment 
for the year 1922-23 was lixe«l at 215,949 men of all ranks. The army is 
organised in 16 divisions, each of 2 brigades of infantry, and 1 of artillery. 

For the units of the second line, or reserve troops, there are at present 
116 battalion cadres, 14 8(|na<lron ea<lres, and 14 battery cadres The 
second line troops arc intended to provide 7 divisions of about 13,000 
combatants each. Total about 90,000. ^ 

Tliere are also the Guardia Civil and the Carabineros. The former is 
a constabulary, and the latter a militoy police «ised as Cusioms guard 
on the frontier. Both ar^ rcouited ironi the army and under miliiary 
discipline. The total strength ol the G lull'd ia Cjjvii for 1921 is as foil -ws : — 
Infantry, 19,676; cavalry, 4,866. Carabineros :#Infantry, 14*307 cavalry, 
650. • 

Outside the Spanish jteninsuhi, there are the 3 military commands of 
Mellila, Ceuta and Laracho on the coast Morocc o, als«' the Balearic Islands 
and the ('aiiary L^lands, cai^ of which forms a militaty district. The troops 
in the Balearic and Canary Islands are nu'Stiy recruited from the islanders. 
In Africa the troo])s arc Spanish, and are always 014 n war footing. During 
1922 military operations of a somewhat desultory nature continued in 
Spanish Morocco. ^ • 

The Spanish infantry is arrjied with the Mauser rifle, model 1893. Calibre 
*275. The cavalry have the Mauser carbine. The field artillery gun is a 
Schneider Canet 14^ pr. of 19 '106. 

A corps of aviators has recently been created. The militar\ school of aero- 
nautics is at Cuatro Vientos, miles from Madrid. lu the last year large 
orders tor aeroplanes have been placed abroad, and many French, Brithh »i«l 
Italian machines are now arriving. The serviced miliiary aviation is being 
reorganised on a large sciilc, and no otlic'al figures are obtainable ^fc^ the 
number of machines now in ifse. The following vvireless stations (Telefuoken 
system) have been erected an«l are in charge of the military : central station 
at Carabanchel, range 640 miles : Barcelona, r.'<nge 430 miles ; iN^elilla, ('euta, 
Tctnan, Bilbao, Valen* ia, range 320 miles ; Almeria, Laraclie, range 220 
miles ; also at Hali 'ii ^Baleare.s) and Coruqa. 

Spain has several fortresses which guard the frontieis and the coast. On 
the Western Pyrenees, Oyarzun and I'amplona ; on the central fyreriees, 
Jaca ; and on the eastern Pyrenees, Gerona ; (*n the Portuguese side, 
Badajoz (an old fomfication) . and finally qj the coast, Ferrol, Cddiz, 
Cartagena, Mahon (Balearic Islands) and Ceuta (Africa). • 
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Navy, 


Name. 



Armour 


o .... 




__ 

^ 1 c 

Armament 

y 

OH 

11. P. 

Max. 

speed 

s 

« 1 o 1 


H 




Battleships, 


1912 
1914 

1913 

Ea]>afia , .11 

Jaime I. . > 

Alfonso XI IT. .j; 

15,700 

1 

10 

f8 12 in., 20 4 in.; andl 
\ 6 smaller guns . / 

2 

15,500 





Cruisers. 








(2 11 in. ; 8 5-5 in. ;) 



1896 

Carlos V. . 

JPrincesa de As- \ 

[ lurias . . ] 

Cataluna . . J 

10,062 

deck 

10 

{ 4 4 in. ; and 22 J 

1 smaller guns . . ) 

2 

18,000 

1896 

1900 

7,500 

! 

8 

i2 11 in. ; 8 5’5 in.; andl 
\ 20 smaller guns . / 

5 

15,000 

1900 

Extremadura . 

i 2,134 

deck 1 


18 4 in. and 8 smallerl 
) guns ... / 

jlO 6 in. and 22 smaller) 

1 gums . . / 

10 5*5 in. ; 4 3 pr. 

1 — 

6,949 

1900 

Ueina Kcgente . 

5,871 

deck 


I 

1 3 

11,000 

1920 

Reiria Victoria. 

c 

5,500 

(leek 

1 

— 

2 

11,000 


19-5 


19 


17-5 

IR'5 

19 


10-.' 

25 


The old battleship Tilayo has npw no value. 

There are 13 dcstroyerM, 26 modern torpij lo boats, 12 gunboats, and 
submarines ajj indicated below. * 

A ]»rograminc covering 6 years (approved in February, 1915) was as 
follows:-~4 cruisers, 6 destrovers, 28 submarines, 3 gunboJtts, ISc^ast defence 
vessels, and llie ac(iuisition of submarine mines. The work has been delayed, 
an4 the 7 >rogramme is subject to Variation. Two light cruisers, 4,650 tons, 
are building at Ferrol, as also three gunboats. nAs })art of this programme, 
3 submarines ere Vmilt in Italy and 8 additional, 610-740 tons, are built or 
building at Cartagena, vwhi(di will give Spain a submarine flotilla compri.sing 
10 boats, including the Feral. At Cartagena also three destroyers, 1,140 
tons, 34 knol.s, are building ^ 

The dockyard at Ferrol is worked by a^Briti>h syndicate, employing 
Spanish workmen. * 

A naval wireless telegraphic station, Telefnnken system, with a range of 
300 miles, is situated at San Fernando (Cadiz). There are also wireless 
stations at Cartagena and Ferrol. A naval flying service is at woik. 

For 1922 the strength of the navy W'as fixed at 12,780 sailors and 
4 , d 05 marines. Total nu<i:d)er of officers in active service in the navy, in- 
cluding all departmental corps : 1,479. Reserve : 274. 

« 

Production and Industry. 

Spain is preponderatingly agricultural country. Of the total number 
of inhabitants engaging in economic activities, 24*61 per cent, are engaged in 
agriculture, 0*23 percent in hunting and fishing, 0*^2 percent, in mining, 
5*02 per, pent, in manufacturo, 0 73 percent, in transport, 0*74 per cent, in 
commerce, and 3*16 belong to the labouring classes. 

Of the soil of Spain 88*45 per cent, is classed as productive ; 36*5 per 
cent, being devoted to agriculture and gardens, 2*5*^ vineyards, 2*9 olive 
culture, 25 *3 natural grass, 22*2 fruits. 
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The soil is subdivided among a very large number of proprietors. Of 
8,426,083 recorded assessments to the property tax, there are 624,920 
properties which pay from 1 to 10 reales ; 611,666 from 10 to 20 reales ; 
642,377 from 20 to 40 reales; 788,184 from 40 to 100 reales; 416,646 from 
100 to 200 reales ; 165,202 from 200 to 500 realea ; while the rest, to the 
number of 277,188, are larger estates, charged from 600 to 10,000 reales and 
upwards. The subdivision of the soil is partly the worl^ of recent years, for 
in 1800 the number of farms amounted only to 677,520, in the hands of 
273,760 proprietors and 403,760 farmers. 

The area under the principal crops and the yield (for 3 years) were as 
follows : — 




Area. 



Yield, 



I 1920 

1921 

1922 

1920 

1921 

1922 

Wheat . 

! Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

10,374,712 

10,507,047 

10,304,706 

75,444,752 

79,007,450 

68,2949,64 

Barley . 

: 4,360,310 

4,380,000 

4,080,321 

30,392,050 

38,894,514 

33,76*«!,02d 

Oats 

1 1,000,000 

1,503,905 

1,. 513,430 

10,9H5,2^4 

10,339,338 

9,061,426 

Rve 

i 1,820,395 

1,8"0,‘>35 

1,756,404 

14,138 252 

14.284.572 

13,336,618 

Maize . 

1,181,577 

1,191,34.5 

1,158,854 

14,008.432 

12,048,544 

13,031,288 

Millet . . 

4,010 

4,922 

4,802 

41,798 

^ 41.570 

4i;i68 

Meslin . . . | 

107,580 

108,347 

104.081 i 

,581,760 

• 550, ti86 

518,792 

Rice . . . 1 

! 121,237 

114,770 

113.546 

5,780,790 

5,231,478 

5,486,790 

Beaus , . . j 

1 489,052 

483,857 

500,048 

3,t>Te,448 

3,591,800 

3,357,142 

Kidney Boaiis . I 

! 708,435 

^742,287 

728,035 

3,765,424 

3,090,242 

3,302,102 

Peas . , 1 

153,5*27 

*140,017 

13L302 

844,732 

050,284 

502,020 

Chick Peas . 1 

1 507.305 

558,407 

643,205 

798,702 

2, 38.% 298 

1,900,322 

Lentils . . , | 

' 82,047 

82 066 

79,951 

^05,754 

41^230 

340,124 1 

Tares . . | 

•40 L 185 

403,820 

482,146 

2,768,692 j 

1,889,702 

1,651,3-0 

Vetches . . 1 

!i 

101, 8i2 

104,147 

158,423 

1,148,398 

1,(43,340 

877,572 


In 1921, 3,286,367 acres were under vines (3,289, 714 acres in 1920) and pro- 
duced 7,456,543,684 pounds of grapes (9,676,528,864 nounds in 1920), yielding 
ordinary red and white wines to the extent of 506,993,599 gallons (706,756,116 
gallons in 1920). Sherry, malaga, and generoi^ wines were exported 
(30,407,045 gals, in 1920). 3,985,881 acros^(192j) under olives yielded 

1,4^5,898 tons of olives anfl* 271,129 tons of oil. Other products are 
esparto, llax, hemp, pulse ; oranges and hazel nuts are largely exported, 
and Spain has important industries connected with the i)rej>aration of 
wine and fruits. Silk culture is earned on in Valencia, Murcia, and other 
provinces (654,503 kilos, were produced in 1920). There are 15 (cane) sugar 
factories and 40 (beet-root) sugar factories in ^ain. The production •iti 
1021 of the former was 12,083 metric tons and^ the latter 159,721 metric 
tons. In 1919, the total number of resinous ['iiie-tre»'S amounted to 5,669, 476. 
The total number of alcohorfactories in 1920 was 4,432, producing brandy 
and spirituous liquors to the extent of 8,921,392 gallons. Beer factories in 
operation amounted to 46. • 

The number of farm animals in 1921 was estimated as follows : — Horses, 
722,183; mulesf 1,29^,912; asses, 1,137,980; cows, 3,718,189; sheep, 
20,521,677; goats, 4,298,056; pigs, 5,151,988; camels (Canary Islands), 
4,268 ; poultry, 25,102,973. 

Spain is rich in minerals. Iron is abundant in the provinces oA^ixeaya, 
Santander, Oviedo, Navarra, Huelva, and Seville ; copper in the provinces 
of Seville, Cdrdoba, and Huelva ; coal is found in Oviedo, Leon, GeroAa, 
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Valencia, and Cordoba ; zinc in Santander, Murcia, Guipuzcoa, and Vizcaya ; 
cobalt in Oviedo ; lead in Murcia, Jaen, and Almeria ; manganese in Oviedo, 
Huelva, and Seville ; quicksilver in Ciudad Real and Oviedo ; silver in 
Guadalajara ; sulphate of soda in Burgos ; salt in Guadalajara ; sulphur 
in Murcia and Almeria j phosphorus in Oacercs and Huelva. Platinum is 
reported to have been discovered in Spain in 1915. 

In 1921 workers employed in connection with the miniim industries were 
as follows: 86,278 men, 1,920 women, and 14,254 boys ana girls under 18. 
The total value of the mineral output in 1921 was 402,^07,832 pesetas at 
the pit moutli, tliore being 2,701 productive mining conce.ssions covering 
an area of 302,251 hectares. Mining accidents caused 185 deaths. The 
quantities and values of the more important minerals in 1921 were as 
follow : — 


Minerals 

Metric tons 

Value, 1 
Pesetas | 

Minerals 

Metric tons 

Value, 

Pesetas 

Anthracite . 

292,591 

13,228,180 

Coal . 

4,719,638 

230,261,537 

Asphalt 


22,251 1 

Liu'nile 

408,684 

11,408,499 

Mercury 

](),146 

2, 658, 6‘2r) 

Manganese 

20,098 

875,151 

Sulphur 

85,678 

1,. 399,741 

Silver 

283 

90,407 

Zine . . . ^ 

48,357 

1 3,299,20 ' 

Lead 

1 151,472 

38,927,140 

Copper. 

i 2,138,951 

1 41,522,593 

Argentiferous 



Tin . . , 

12 

i 21,477 ■ 

lead 

' 16,420 ' 

956,140 

Phosphorite. 

, 3«,064 

1 1,279,800 : 

S«lt . 

37,996 

1 651,113 

Iron 

2,002,369 

36,287,095 

Wolfram . 

25 

27,200 

Iron pyrites 

623,980 

c 

! 17,310,102 


1 

1 


The total production of ^enienf in 1920 amounted to 480,186 metric tons, 
representing a value of 29,^023,243 pesetas. 

Si)ain lias considerable manufactures of cotton goods, juiiicipally in 
Catalonia. In 1910 there were 742 undertakings employing about 68,300 
looms, with 2,614,500 spindles ; w^oollen manufactures there are 8,800 
looms with 662,000 spindles. There are in Sirjain about 165 paper mills 
(likewise in Catalonia) making writing, printing, packing and cigarette 
paper. There are 29 v/Jaas-makiiig factories. Coiks are manufaetured to a 
large extent ; in 1913, 46,320 tons, of a value ol 1,970,420/.; in 1917, 59,073 
tons, of a value of 2,30^,847^. 

In the 8j»anish fisheries the total num^ier of boats employed w^as in 
1920 30,612, of which 1,549 are steamers*; fishermen, 148,720 ; and the 
value caught about 374,079,8-^8 pesetas, rejueseiitiiig a total weight of 
403,594 metric tons. The mo.st important catches are thosn of sardines, 
tunny fish, and cod. In Spain there are 689 factories, with 18,675 work- 
man, for the reparation of sardines and lish-preserves. The value of 
fh*eir output in 1919 was ^,09, 087, 150 pesetas. 


Commerce. 

Imports ^nd exports In pounds sterling : — 


Year 

m 

Imports 

C 

Exports 

Year 

r — 

Imports 

Ex])orts 

• 

£ 

£ 

1 

£ 

£ 

1916 

51,238,s60 

55, 109,. 389 

1 1919 

43,375,120 

62,448,472 

1917 

53,18 ,596 

52, .331 257 

1 1 1920 

57*714, 4<6 

40,994,690 

^1918 

24,894,077 

^37,917,084 

1 

! 1921 

60,455,878 

32,497,016 
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The foreign trade was distributed as follows in regard to classes of 
commodities : — 



Imports 1 

Exports 


' 1920 

1921 

! • 1920 

1921 

Raw material 
Manufactured ^oods . 
Foodstutra . 

All othsr . 

Pfuctas 

424.140.000 

030.120.000 
3i>0,600,000 

21,700,0' 0 

Pesetas 

388.280.000 

507.040.000 
359,80" 000 

6,X10,0O0 

* Pese^s 

213.040.000 

322.780.000 
473 10",0'0 

10,500,000 

Pesetas 
150,900,000 
224,600,< 00 
421,130,1100 
15,760,000 

Total 

. : 1,405,650,000 

1,201,390,000 

1,025,480,000 

812,440,000 


The following table shows the various classes;^ f imports and exports for 
two years : — 


Description 

1020 

Imports j Exports 

1021 

Impoits 1 Exports 



i. 

£ 

£ 

Stone, minerals, glassware and 
pottery 

2,489,165 

3.889,093 

3,9.35,100 

3,496,509 

2,060,775 

Metals and their manufactures 

3,457,020 

4,411,077 

4,218,266 

Drugs and chemical products . 

5,204,077 

2,954,519 

4, f 21,375 
5,347,438 

2,051,702 

Cotton and its manufactures . 

0,079,720 

2,785,685 

1,544,774 

Otlier vegetable fibres and mami* 
factures . . . • a • 

763,631* 

• 

226,467 

591,646 

104,449 

Wool & hair & ttieir manufactures 

775,613 , 
1,363, *904 

2,334.482 

417, 3>9 

1,058,824 

31a5,348 

Bilk and its manufactures 

38^,082 

098,7^0 

Paper and its applications 

841.880 

564;%37 

825,253 

1,768,636 

489,503 

Timber and its mani?|actures . 

2,440,240 

2,614,721 

1,596,369 

Animals and their products . 

2,884,860 

973,039 

1.762,833 

959,783 

Machinery, veldcles and vcssel.s 

10,033,384 

596,726 

8,902,235 

268,766 

Alimentary substances, including 
grain, sugar, wine, &c. . . . 

# 

13,187,990 

18,951,908 

14,374,501 

16,845,^2 

Various . , . . . * . 

3,608,608 

621,2*2 

2,248,384 

418,059 

Gold (bar and coin) 

298,713 

190,195 
394,363 • 

5,915 

147,370 

Silver 

65,342 

19,828 

416,439 

Tobacco (.s]»ccial) .... 

2,904,724 

— 

983,590 

— 

Packing 

233,271 


322,474 

— 

Totals . . 

,57,714,480 



40,904,691 

j 50,455,873 

32,497,025 


In 1921 the total value of wine exported was 4,385,446/. 

The following table shows the distribution of the commerce of Spain 
(general and special impuits, and general exports) in 1919 and 1920, in 
thousands of pesetas ; — § • 


Iniport.s from ^ l| Exports to 

Country : t — 



*1919 

1920 

1919 

1920 

- - - 

1,000 Peseta.s 

1,000 Pesetas | 

1,000 Pesetas 

1,000 Pesetas 

United Kingdom 

182,M6 

213,815 i 

20'S217 

218 704 

France .... 

111,289- 

219,229 

492,142 

280.078 

Germany . * . . » 

3,^34 

845,100 

4, .567 

15,883 

United SUtes . . . i 

1 391,566 

381,346 

9>,420 

77,952 

Cuba 

14,173 

16,9.8 

44,167 

•81,024 

Porto Rico . . . . j 

6,057 

6,226 

1,565 

• 3,0.30 

Philippine Islands . . 1 

19,424 

26 035 

1,827 

2,385 

Morocco . . 1 

7,830 

12,385 

22,544 

20,153 

Other countries . . . | 

397,398 

i 591,590 ^ i 

601,913 

396,51£» 
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The customs receipts and post dues in 1915 amo\mted to 839, 1472. ; 
in 1916, 6,001,7332. ; in 1917, 5,475,6602. ; in 1918, 4,787,0512. ; in 1919, 
10,478,6842. ; in 1920, 14,418,6722. ; in 1921, 18,609,0552. 

On October 81, 19^2, a commercial treaty was signed between Spain and 
the United Kingdom. # 

The quantity and value of wine imported into the United Kingdom 
from Spain weretis follows in each of the last five years (Board of Trade 
Be turns) : — 


- 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Quantity (gallons) . 
Value (£) . 

l,774,r4 

4‘25,9.S7 

1,575,054 

613,867 

5,423,448 

2,342,133 

8,S78,0S5 
1,444,. 305 

1,802,052 

647,761 


Besides wine, the following were the leading imports from Spain into the 
United Kingdom in the two years (Board of Trade Returns) : — 


- 

^ 1 1920 

1921 


i 1920 

1921 

Iron ore . 

, j 10,403,050 

£ 

l,52t-822 

Oranges 

£ 

7,111,190 

£ 

6,886,573 

Silver ore 

. ! 146,800 

60,256 

710,854 

1 riaisins 

006,685 

871,459 

P\ rites . 

. 1 2,001 455 

. so,9t^r 

Kspart^o, &c. 

1 1,122,904 

354,247 

Zinc ore . . ♦ 

1,192 

Onions 

1,8.30,350 i 

1,781,769 

Quicksilver 

. 21H.4.38 

226.033 

Cork . 

420,^7 

234,232 

Lead 

. 1 2.050,128 

1,483,503 


a 



4 . 


The chief British exports to Spain in 1921 \^'ere machinery, of the value 
of 2,161,5472. ; iron and steel manufactures, 1,060,000/.; coal, 1,914,018/.; 
medicines and drugs, ‘ 30,7042. ; cotton goods, 578,0522. ; woollen goods, 
102,0872. 

Total trade betw^een S])ain and the United Kingdom in thousands of 
pounds for five years (Hoard of Trade Returi^s; : — 



1 

j 1918 ' 

1919 

1920 

1 1921 

j 1922 

4 . < 



1 



Imports from Spain into U, Kingiloin . 
Exports* to Spain from U. Kingdom 

£ 

30,649 i 
3,860 , 

£ ! 
34,646 
11,092 : 

* * 

1 

£ 

37,206 

19,273 

£ 

22,008 

13,510 

£ 

18,733 

11,990 


Shipping^ and Navigatioil. 

The merchant navy of the Kingdom contained on January 1, 1922, 
621 steamers of 912,817 tons net, and 581 sailing vessek of 101,285 tons net. 
• Bilbao and Barcelona are‘the chief maritime centres. 








INTERNAL COMMUNICATIONS 
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The shipping entered and cleared at Spanish ports in two years was as 
follows : — 


Entered : 

With cargoes 
In ballast . 

Total 
Cleared ; 

With cargoes 
In ballast . 

Total 

Of the vessels entered in 1921, 10,301 vessels of 7,878,313 tons (entered) 
and 9,097 vessels of 5,655,719 tons (cleared) were Spanish; and in 19^0, 
9,519 vessels of 5,426,611 tons (entered) and 8,357 vessels of 4,485,709 
tons (cleared) were Spanish. 

Internal Communications. 

Ill 1919 the total length of highways and roads in^Spain was 77,745 
kilometres (46,647 miles). 

The total length of the railways in Spain in 1929 was 15,840 kilometres 
(9,604 miles), of wliich 11,52^ kilometres^ (6,917 miles) are of normal gauge 
(1*67 metres, or 6*48 feet), and 4,297 kilometres (2,579 miles) are of varying 
gauges, chiefly 1 metre (3*28 feet). The remaiifiiig 14 kilomiJtres (8 miles) 
are cogwheel an di funicular lines. In 1920, 97,783,036 jmsengers were 
carried on the different Hues, and 33,105,648 tons of goods transported. In 
October, 1919, the first underground electric railway service in Spain (on the 
model of the London ‘ tubes ') was inaugurated in Madrid, covering a 
distance of 5 kms. (3 miles).* In 1921 the total length of electric tramways 
in Spain was 802 kilometres (481 miles). 

The whole of the Spanish railways belong to private companies, but nearly 
all have obtained guarantees or suDventions from the Government. These 
amounted in 1920 for all the different lines to /7, 581?, 502 pesetas. The State 
tax on tickets and morcbandiJei for the year 1920 amount'd to 55,313,16S 
pesetas. The most important companies are those in the North, with 3,681 
kilometres (2,209 miles) ; Madrid-Saragossa- Alicante (system Antigua and 
Catalana), 3,664 kilometres (2,198 miles); Andaluces, 1,305 kilometres (783 
miles); ftladrid' Cacere.s-l'ortugal and West, 777 kilometres (467 miles): 
South of Sjmin, 397 kilometres (238 miles) ; Robla to Valrnaseda kitA 
Lucbaiia (narrow gauge), 312 kilometies (187 rnii^) ; Medina-Zamora Orense 
and Vigo, 299 kilometre.s (199 miles); and ralatayud-Teruel- Valencia y^entral 
de Aragon), 299 kilometres (/99 miles). The official gauge of the principal 
Spanish railways has liitherto, for strategical reasons, been purposely ke}>t 
different from that of France, and in conse«jtu*nce of this pjj.ssenger8 are 
obliged to change trains at the frontier stations. Tlie attempt made in 1882 
to remedy this state of jjffairs was not sucoeviful. In January, 1914, however, 
a scheme was ordered to be drawn up for the construction of a standard- 
gauge railway with a double track from Madrid to the French frontier. 

The Post Oifice carried in 1921, in the inland service, 199,647,7*62 letters 
arid post-cards, and 922,388,603 printed papers and samples; in the inter- 
national service, 60,762,989 letters and post-ca*rds, and 20,629,777 priiAed 


1920 

1921 

No. 

10,408 

6,714 

Tons t 
8,503,928 
7,316,424 

No. 
12,169 
■ ^,952 

Tons 

12,379,688 

7,827,964 

17,122 

15,820,362 

19,121 

20,107,592 

12,849 

1,760 

10,957,654 

2,038,001 

14,627 

2,161 

13,149,391 

2,830,586 

14,609 1 

12,995,655 

16,688 

16,979,977 
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papers and samples. There were 8,623 post-offices. Receipts, 67,061,479 
pesetas; expenses, 51,836,657 pesetas. 

The length of lines of telegraphs in Spain in 1921 was 72,905 miles ; 
the total number of interior messages sent and received was 41,673,480. 
International messages sent 1,211,758, received 1,353,528, transit 224,382. 
The number of telegraph* offices was 3,173. 

In 1921 there were 119 urban telephone systems and 595 intcr-urban 
circuits ; the totaf number of telephone stations was 73,427. 

The ‘Cornpahia Nacional de Telegrafia sin Hilos ' hobls the Government 
concession for the Public Service with ships, and between the Peninsula and 
the Canary Islands, and the International Service with England, Italy, Austria 
and Germany. They have 10 wireless stations of the Marconi system: one at 
Aranjuez equip])cd with two sets : one with 430 miles range for communica- 
tion with the shore stations, and another with 1,000 miles range designed to 
carry out international commercial service with England and other countiies. 
Three stations situated at Cadiz, Tenerifle, and Melenara ((.as Palmas), 
equipped with two sets each: one of 860 miles range to carry out the service 
between Spain and the Canary Islands, and another of 250 miles range for 
ship and shore traffic. One station at Barcelona with two sets ; one of 600 
miles range to carry out international commercial service with Italy and 
Austria, respectively, and another of 250 miles range for shij^ and shore traffic. 
One station at Seller (Majorca) with 500 miles range to carry ship and shore 
traffic. Finally, fi ur stations with a range of 400 miles to communicate 
with ships at sea and with the central station at Aranjuez, which are installed 
respectively at Vigo, Sailtander, Cajoo de Palos, and Cabo Finisterre. 

A royal decree ordains that all Spanish <jmerchant vessels carrying 
passengers or mails, or subsidised*' by the Government, must be fitted with 
wireless telcglaphy. Sin(!b February, 1917, wireless telegraphy has been 
made compulsory by Royal Order, for all vessels from 500 tons upwards, 
exceeding those in the coasting trade. All S])anish inen-of-war built in 
Spain since 1911 are also fitted up \4lth Marconi wireless. Lately the stations 
at Aranjuez and Barcelona have been e(piipped fwilh a 15 kw. Valve Trans- 
mitter of the latest Marconi pattern and sj)e« ial receiving installations of the 
most sensitive and up, -to-date design. These improvements have been 
devt-loped in order to cope with the increasing volume of the International 
Public Service. Automatic transmission at high speed will be carried out in 
the near future from Aranjuez, which Avill he^lp to the development of the 
Public Wireless service between France and Spain, besides the other services 
already established. 

The Wireless Stations aboard the ships of the Cia. Transatlaiitica are being 
modernized and equipped witli the latest type of valve and quenched spark 
transmitters, valve receivers and direction finders. These new arrangements 
enable the ships to ^ permanently in communication with the shore 
stations throughout the wlmi’e voyage. 

Money and Credit* 

On December 31, 1921, the existing contract between the Bank of Spain 
and the Government ended. On January 1, 1922, new regulations came into 
force, according to which the Government will participate ilj the net profits 
of the Bi^nk, up to certain limits. The note issue was prorogued for ai other 
25 years, , up to December 31, 1946. The capital of the Bank was increased 
from 150,000,000 peseias to 177,000,000 pesetas. After 5 years the Bank is 
authorised further to incres^^e tlie capital, up to the finait of 250,000,000 
pestitas. 
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On January 5, 1923, the position of the Bank was as follows: — 

1,000 Pesetas ;i 1,000 Pesetas 

Tgold . .* .2,524.91)2 , Property 9,597 

Cash in hand ■[ silver . . . 044,039 : Capital and reserve . . . 280, <'00 

tbronze . . 1,983 . Notes in circulation , . .4,178,765 

Portfolio 1,709,139 Deposits and Accounts current . 1,226,860 

Public Treasury . ... 308,000 i Discounts 802,678 

Advances to Treasury . . 150,000 [ ^ 

Savings bank deposits in Spain, December 31, 1920, 939,264,997 pesetas, 
distributed over 1,421,133 accounts. Post Office Savings Banks, which were 
created under the law of June 4, 1909, were opened on March 12, 1916. 
In 1920 there were 861 offices in operation, covering a total of 571,382 
current accounts, representing 53,025,400 pesetas. 

The nominal value of the money coined in Spain from 1868 to 1907 was : 
gold, 920,613,935 pesetas; silver, 1,330,589,807 pesetas. In 1905-07 no 
gold was coined ; in 1906-07, no silver vi'as coined. No coinage was struck 
during the years 1908 and 1909. In 1910, money coined to the value of 
1,976,180 pesetas in 50 centime pieces (silver) to replace money retired from 
circulation. In 1911, 286,843 pesetas of 50 centime pieces were coined, 
as well as 60,286 pesetas of bronze centime pieces. In 1913, 1,429,149 pieces 
of 1 centime and 1,639,500 pieces of 2 centimes were coined. No new coins 
have been struck since 1914. 

s 

Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The Peseta of 100 Oentesirj^os is of th^ value of a franc, 9 Jg?., or 27 to 28 
pesetas to the pound sterling, but the actual value is about 9c]^. 

Gold coins in are 25, 20, 10, and 5-pesei%tpieces. Sil\%r coins are 5- 
peseta, 2-peseta, 1 -peseta, and 50-contime pieces. 

Both gold and silver coins are of the same weight and fineness as the corre- 
sponding French coins. Under a Jaw oJi July 29, 1908, the Government is 
withdrawing from circulation the spurious 5- peseta pieces which had beebnie 
common. Gold coinage is not in general circulation. 

Theoretically, there is a double standard of value, gold and silver, the 
ratio being 15| to 1. But of .silver coins only the 5-p08eta piece is legal 
tender, and the coinage of this is restricted. 

On January 1, 1859, the metric system 6f weights and measures was 
introduced in Spain. But, bA^'ides these, the old weights and measures are 
still largely used. They are: — The l^tcintal = 220*4 lb. avoirdupois; the 
Libra =1*014 lb. avoirdupois ; the Arroba^ for wine = 3^ imperial gallons ; 
for oil = 25 impeiial gallons ; the Square Vara = 1 *09 vara = 1 yard ; the 
t'anega =1^ imperial bushel. 

Diplomatic and Consular R^esentatives. 

1 . Of S?ain in Great Britain. 

Ambassador, — Alfonso Merry del Val, G.O.V.O. (appointed March 16, 
1913). 

CminscUor. — QowTit de Prodere, 

First StcrctarAi, — Alberto Aguilnr. * 

Second Secretary.--\'\zro\\i\^ de Mamblas. 

Third Secretary. — Luis da Silva. 

Attaches. — Eduardo M. Pefia, Marquis de Murrieta, Pedro Soto y^oraecq, 
anfl Pedro de Zuluetat 

Military AitachL — Lieut. -Colonel Fernando ftich y Font. 
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Kaval Attache. — Captain Manuel Vierua. 

Consul-General in London, — Jos4 Congosto (appointed February 6, 1913). 
There are Consular representatives at CardiH', Glasgow, Liverpool, New- 
castle, and Southampton ; and Consular agents in all the principal towns. 

2. Of Great Britain in Spain. 

Ambassador. — The Rt. Hon. Sir Ksnio William Howard, K.(hB., 
O.C.M.G., C.V.O. (appointed September 3, 1919). 

Counsellor. — H. Gurney, C.M.G., M.V.O. 

First Secretary. — H. L. Thomas. 

Third- Secretary . — W. E. Houstoau-Boswall. 

Military Attachi. — Major-General the Hon. Sir. C. Sackville West, 
K.B.E., C.M.G. 

Naval Commander E. B. C. Dicken, D.S.C., R.N. 

Commercial Secretary. — U. de B. Charles. 

Consul-General (at Barcelona). — A. L. S. Rowley. 

There are Consular representatives at Bilbao, Cadiz, Coruna, Madrid, 
Seville, Malaga, Almeria, Valencia, and other places. 


Colonies. 


The area and nopulation of the colonial possessions of Spain are ap- 
proximately as follows : — 

ti 


Colonial PosHesMions 


ej Area; English 
square miles j 


Population 


Possessions in Africa : 

Rio de Oro and Adrar 

Ifni 

Spani.sh Guinea * . 

kernando Po, Annobon, Corisco, Great Elobey, 
[.ittle F.lobey ........ 

Spanish Morocco i 




109,200 

965 

10,810 

795 

7,700 


495 

20,000 

150,000 

15,896 
600 000 


Total, Africa . 


129,470 I 7SG,391 


^ 

1 See Morocco. 


For administrative purposes the Canary Islands are considered part of 
Spain. The area of the islands is 2,810 scpiare miles, and their population 
503,161. 

Rio de Oro and Adrar, stretching from the Wadi Diaa 29® N. and 
K' 4' W. to Cape Blanco ^0® 46' N. and 17® 3' W. Politically there are 
three zones: — (1) Colony a‘i>- Rio de Oro, 26® N. to 20® 46' N., an area of 
65,500 square miles ; (2) the Protectorate, between 27® 40' N. and 26® N. 
bordered on the East by 8® 40' W , an area of 34,700 square miles . (3) the 
occupied territory, betw'een 27® 40' N. and the Wadi Draa. an area of about 
9,000 square tm lies, settled by various treaties, 1900 to 1912. The Colonies 
are under the governorship of the Canary Islands, with a sub-governor 
resident at Rio de Oro. 'Die capital of this colony cis ViEa Cisneros (lat. 
23® 46' 65^ N., long. 18° 11' 13' west of Paris). There is no town called Rio 
de Oro, tyo name being applied to the arm of the sea and the colony generally. 

Ifni was ceded to Spain by Morocco in 1860. By the Franco- SpanijJi 
agreement of 1912 it extend^ along the West Coast of Morocco to the north 
of Wadi Draa, from Wad Nun on the south to Wad Bu Sedra on the north, 
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and a distance of 15 miles inland from the coast. The occupation is purely 
nominal. Area, 965 square miles, population, 20,000. There are several 
small harbours and villages ; the population is engaged in fishing, and in 
cultivating dates and garden produce. 

The Spanish territory on the Gulf of Guinea, extends from the Muni 
to the Campo river and the Cameroons, its eastern boundary being 
on the meridian of 11° 20' E. of Greenwich. T)^ capital is Santa 
Isabel, in the Island of Fernando Po, with a population of 2,500. The 
principal mountain is known as the Pico de Santa Isabel, or Clarence 
Peak (9,185 feet). The island is considered one of the most fertile spots 
on the West Coast of Africa. The other possessions of Spain in the 
Gulf of Guinea comprise the Islands of Annobon (7^ square miles), Little 
Elobey (22 acres), Great Elobeyd square mile) and Corisco (54 square miles), 
and the district of Rio Muni on the mainland (9,470 square miles), the prin- 
cipal town of which is Bata. The coast region is low and marshy and 
contains vast forests. The vegetation is luxuriant and at places along the 
coast there are Spanish, French, and English factories. But there are no 
harbours and the rivers are all inaccessible to vessels. The population of 
Fernando Poo is 12,108. There arc about 250 to 300 Europeans in the island, 
about 30 of those being British. The population of Little Elobey is 222. 
Great Elobey is covered with bush ; its ])opulation is 123. Corisco has a 
population of 650 and Annobon of 1,313, while the population of Rio Muni 
territory is estimated at 130 whites and 89,000 natives, iill the colonies are 
under the control of a Governor-General, resident at^ Santa Isabel. A Sub- 
Governor is appointed to the district of 4Bata and another to the district of 
Elobey, which includes the Inlands of Corisco and Annobon. The aborigines 
of Fernando Poo are called Bubis. Those of B4qboy and Corisco are mostly 
of the Benga tribe, but like the peo[)le of Annobon they take the names of 
their respective islands. In Bata the Pamwes are the principal tribe. There 
are Catholic and American Presbyterian missions at work among the natives. 
Spain has given to France the right of pr#-emption in case of the sale of any 
of these African colonies i/r the adjacent islands. 

Books of Reference concerning Spain^and Colonies. 

1. Official Publications. ^ 

I I* 

Anuario Estadislico do Ef>pana. First year. 1914. Madrid. Annual. 

The pubiicatioris of the Departii.%.it3 of Agriculture, Coimnerce and Public Works ; of 
Public Irustruction ; of Marine; of War; of Finance; of the liustitiito Geografleo y 
Estadistico (Cen.sus, Ac ). 

Nomenclator de las ciudades, villas, lugares, aldcas, y deraas entidades de poblacidn de 
Espafta, forniatlo por la Diroccion General del Institute Geografico y Estadistico con 
rcferencia al 31 de Diciembre de 1900, 2 vols. Madrid, 1904. 

Department of Overseas Trade Reports, Annual. London. 

2. Non-Official Public 

AHamira y Crevea (R.), llistoria de E.spaila y de la Civilizacion Espafiola. *3 vols. 
Barcelona, 1902. 

Baedeker't Spain ami PoriuKal. 4th ed. Leipzig and London, 1918. 

jBar<5 (T.), Historia de Espafta. Barcelona, 1911. 

Barrio y Mier (M.), Historia del Derecho espafiol. 2 torn. Madrid, 18947 

Bell (A. G.), The Magic of Spain, Loradon, 1912. — Spanisli Galicia London, 1922. 

Borrow (Q.), The Bible in, Spain. London. — The«Ziucali: an Accountof the Qypsie.s of 
Spain. London, 1901. 

Brown (A. S.), Madeira, Canary Islands, and Azores [Guido Book]. 12th ed.^ London, 
1922 

BMrfc«(M. R.), History of Spain. 2nd ed. 2 vols. London, 1900. 

Vasabo y Pagia fP.), L» Espafia judia. Barcelona, 1891. 

Calvert (A. F.), The Travellers’ Handbook for Spain. ' London, 1911. — Spain. 2 vols. 
London, 1911. 

4 n* 
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Ccreceda (J. Dantin), Ensayo acerca de las Regiones Naturales de Espafta. Madrid, 
1922. 

Chapman (Abel), and Buck (W. J.), Unexplored Spain. London, 1920. 

Chapman (Charles E.), A History of Spain. New York, liJlO 

Dorado (C. Marcial), Espaiia pintoresca: The Life and Customs of Spain in story and 
legend. Boston, 1921. 

(Vlrs. Stewart), Mac^rld; Past and Present. London, 1922. 

Bspafia, BUS Monunientos y Artes, su Naturaleza e Hiatoria. [A series of 21 volumes by 
various writers.] Barcyilona. 1884-91. 

Guyot (Yves), L’ Evolution politique ot Sociale cn Espagne. Paris, 1899. 

Gioynne (P.), The Guadalquivir. Its Personality, its People, and its Associations. 
London, 1912. 

Hannay (B.), Spain. (The Nations’ Histories), London, 1917. 

Bare (A. J. C.). Wanderings in Spain. 8th ed. London, 1904. 

Hielscher (K.), Piet uresque Spain. London, 1022. 

How (M.), Sun and Shadow in Spain. Loudon, 1012. 
lIowe(la(V{, D.), Familiar Spanish Travels. London, 1913. 

Hume (M. A. S.), Spain, its Greatness and Decay. Cambridge, 1897. —History of 
Modern Spain, 1788—1808. New ed. London, 1906. 

Jacobi (J.), Inquiry into the Sources of the History of the Jews in Spain. London, 1894. 
Joanne (P.), Espagne et Portugal. Paris, 1909. 

Joliclerc (E.), L’Espagne N'ivante. Paris, 1921. 

Jousaet (P.), L’Espagno et lo Portugal lllustr^s. Paris, 1907. 

Lannoy Dc (C.) et Vander Linden (H.), Ilistoire de I'Expansion Coloniale des Peuples 
Europ^ens. Vol. I. Spain and Portugal. Brussels, 1908. 

Lea(H, 0.), History of the Inquisition of Spain. 4 vols., completed 1907. London. 
loaa (Maniues de), Spain since 1815. Cambridge, 1921. 

Harden (P. S.), Travels in Spain. London, 1909. 

Morraud (Angel), Espagne an XX«Sicclo. Etude politique eteconomique. Paris, 1913, 
Mercadal (J. Garcia), Espana vista por los extranjeros. 2 vols. Madrid, 1919. 
Merriman (R. B.), The Rise of the Spanish Empire in the Old World and in the New. 
2 vols. New York, 1918. ** f. 

Merry de Vat (A.), The Spanish Zone in Morocco. Geographical Journal^ May 1920. 
Mingote Torazona (P.), Compendio cW' Geografla de Espafta. Valladolid, 1909. 
Jtforal-Edtto (A.), Espagne. 3<‘/ol8. Paris, 1899. 

Muro Martinez{J.), Constituciones de Espafta. 2 vols. Madrid, 1881. 

Murray's Handbook for Spain. By U. Ford. 9th edition. 2 voir. London, 1906. 
Hetctll (H. A,), Footprints in Spain. London, 1922. 

OvUga y Gastet (Jos6), Esjiafia Invertebrada. Madrid, 1022. 

Veixotto (E.), Through Spain and l^orlugal. London, 1922. 

Periquet (D. U.), Anuario tlnanciero y de Valores M^'bilares. Madrid. Annual. (First 
issue 1910.) 

Plummer (Mary W.), Contemporary Spain. London, 1899. 

Poole (S. Lane), The Modrs in Spain. In the Story of the Nations Series, London, 1886. 
R«cZMs(Elis6e), Geographic uiiiverselle. Vol. I. Paris, 1879. 

Root (W. J.), Spain and i^a Colonies. London, 1898. 

Rahe (F.). Das Geldwesens Spahiens seit deni Jahre, 1772. Strassburg, 1012. 

Salvani (J. T.), Espafta a lines del siglo xix. Mai^vii, 1891 . 

Seignobos (C.), ilistoire politique de TEurope contemporaine. Paris, 1897. [Eng, 
Trans. 2 vols. London, 1901.] 

Seymour (F. H. A.), Saunterings in Spain. London, 1906. 

Shaw (R.), Spain from Witliin. London, 1910. 

Trend (J. B ), A Picture cf Modern Spain, Men and Music. London, 1921. 

J ^ VilUtescusa (M. H.), Las Provinclas de Espafta. Barcelona, 1905. 

FiUar(E. H. del). Archil^ Geograflco de la Peninsula Ibferica. No. 1. Barcelona, 1916. 
— El Valor Gcognitico de E.spA*;ia, Madrid, 1922.— El Valor Geogratieo de Espafta. 
Madrid, ,1921. 

VuilUer{Gt.), Les lies Oubliees. [Travel in the Balearic Isles, Ac.] Paris, 1893. Bug. 
Trans. London, 1896. 

IFard (O. H. B.), The Truth about Spain. London, 1011. 

Whiiaw (M/.s. Bernan), My Spanish Year. I^indon, 1914. 
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SWEDEN. 

(Syeriqe.) 

Reigfning King^. 

Oustaf V,, born June 16, 1858. Succeeded tcf the throne on the death 
of his father, Oscar II., December 8, 1907. Married, Sept. ^0, 1881, to Princess 
Victoria, born August 7, 1862, daughter of Friedrich, Grand Duke of Baden. 

Children of the King, 

I. The Crown Prince Gmtaf Adolfo Duke of Sk&ne, born Nor. 11, 
1882, married, June 15, 1905, to Princess Margaret Victoria, born 
January 15, 1882 (died May 1, 1920), daughter of Prince Arthur, Duke 
of Connaught ; offspring, Prince Gustaf Adolf, born April 22, 1906 ; Prince 
Sigvard, born June 7, 1907 ; Princess Ingrid, born March 28, 1910 ; Prince 
Bertil, born Feb. 28, 1912 ; Prince Carl Johan, born Oct. 31, 1916. 

II. Prince Wilhelm, Duke of Sodermanland, born June 17, 1884, 
married, May 3, 1908, to Grand Duchess Maria Pavlovna, born April 
19, 1890, daughter of Grand Duke Paul Alexandrovitch of Russia, divorced 
March 17, 1914. Issue, Prince Lennart, born May 8, 1909. 


Brothers of the King, 

I. Prince Oscar Bernadette, Count of Wisborg, born Nor. 15, 1850. Renounced 
hie succession to the throne aud married, March 15, 1888, Ebbi^ Munck of Fulkila, 
born Oct. 24, 1858. 

II. Prince Carl, Duke of Vastergdtland, born Feb. 27, • 1861. Married August 27, 

1897, to Princess Ingeborg, boru Aug. 2, 1878, naughter of King Frederik of Denmark. 
Issue, Princess Margaretha, bornVune 25, 1899 f married May 22, 1919, to Prince Axel 
of Denmark) ; Princess Martha, born March 28, 1901 ;«PriDcess AstricL born Nov. 17, 
1905 ; and Prince Carl, born Jan. 10, 1911. • 

III. Prince Eugen, puke of Narke, bom Aug. 1, 1865. 


King Gustaf V. is the fifth sovereign of the House of Ponte Corvo 
and great-grandson of Marshal Bernado#te, Prince of Ponte Corvo, V[ho 
was elected heir- apparent pf the crown of Swed,en by the Parliament 
of the Kingdom, Aug. 21, 1810, and ascended the throne Feb. 6, 1818, 
under the name of Carl XIV. Johan. He was succeeded at his death, 
March 8, 1844, by his only son Oscar. The latter died July 8, 1859, and 
was succeeded by his eldest son Carl XV., at wj^ose i^emature death without 
male children, tne crown fell to his next surviving brother, the late King. 

The royal family of Swedsn have a civil list of 1,333,000 kronor. 
The sovereign, besides, has an annuity of 300,000 kronor, or 16,520L, 
voted to King Carl XIV. Johan and hi.*i successors on the throne of Sweden. 

As to the dissolution of the Union with Norway, see under Norway. 


The following is a list of the kings and aueens of Sweden, wijh 
the dates of their accession, from the accession of tie House of Vasa : — 


House of Vasa, 


Gustaf I. . . . 

•1521 

Eric XIV. . . . , . 

1560 

Johan III 

1568 

Sigismund .... 

159i4 

Carl IX. . . 

1599 

Gustaf. II. Adolf 

1611 

Christina .... 

1632 

House of Pfaiiz, 


Carl X. ... 

1654 


Carl XL . . . 

1660 

Carl XII. . 

. 1697 

Ulrika Eleonora . 

. 1718 

House of Hesge, 


Fredrik I. . 

. 1720 


* House of Holstein^Oottorp, 


Adolf Fredrik 

. 1751 

Gustaf III. . 

. . 1771 

Gustaf IV. Adolf. 

. 1792 

Carl Xrtl. 

. 1889 


4 K 2* 
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House of Ponte Corvo, 

Carl XIV. Johan. . . 1818 

Oscar 1 1S44 


Carl XV. 
Oscar II. 
GusUf V." 


1869 

1872 

1907 


Constitution and Oovernment. 

4L 

The fundamental laws of the Kingdom of Sweden are ; — 1. The 
Constitution or Ucgerings-formen of June 6, 1809 ; 2. The amended 

regulations for the formation of the Diet of June 22, 1866 (modified by acts 
passed in 1909, 1919 and 1921) ; 3. The law of royal succession of September 
26, 1810 ; and 4. The law on the liberty of the press of July 16, 1812. 
The King must be a member of the Lutheran Church. His Constitutional 
power is exercised in conjunction with the Council of State or (in legislation) 
in concert with the Diet, and every new law must have the assent of 
the crown. The right of imposing taxes is, however, vested in the Diet. 
This Diet, or Parliament of the realm, consists of two Chambers, both 
elected by the people. The First Chamber consists of 150 members. 
Their election takes place by the members of the ‘ Landstings,' or provincial 
representations, and electors of six towns, not represented in the ^ Land- 
stings.* The Constituencies are 19, arranged in 8 groups, in one of which an 
olectitm takes place in September every year. The manner of the election is 
proportional and ^regulated by a special election law. All members of the 
First Cliaml.)cr must be ^bove 35 years of age, and must have possessed for at 
least three years previous to the nilcction either real property to the taxed 
value of 50,000 kronor (2,777/.), o;* an annual ificome of 3,000 kronor (166/.). 
They are eleoted for the tcf^m of eight years. The Second Chamber consists 
of 230 members elected fori years by universal suffrage, every man and woman 
over 23 years of age, and not under legal disability, having the right to vote. 
The country is divided into 28 constituencies, in each of which one member 
is .elected for every 230th part of the population of the Kingdom it 
contains. The method of election is propof tional, and the voter must 
indicate on the ballot paper the name of a party, or the occasional designation 
cf a group of voters iil the constituency. On the voting paper the names 
of the candidates must api»ear in vertical succession and these names may 
not exceed in number fne nrmiber to be elected by more than two. In the 
counting of votes, the ballots are grouped acjwrding to parties and the order 
of candidates within each group determinoAi. The places to be given to the 
different groups of voting pa])ers are decided according to the d’Hondt 
rule. The members of both Cb ambers obtain salaries, free of income tax, 
for their services, at the rate of 8,400 kr. (24 kr. a day) and 4,500 kr. (32 
a day) for members living in or outside the capital, for each ordinary 
session, or, in the case an extra session, 24 or 32 kr. a day, besides 
travelling expenses. The salaries and travelling exi)ense3 of the deputies are 
paid out of the public purse. <- 

The executive power is in the hands of the King, who acts under the advice 
of a Council of State, the head of which is the Minister of State. The 
Ministry, appointed October 13, 1921, is composed as follows ; — 

'i c o 

Minister of State (Premier) and Minister for Foreign Affairs, — Hjalmar 
granting. 

Minister of Justice . — A. E. Akerman. 

« Mviister of Defence. A. Hansson. 
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Minister for Social Affairs. — II. Lindgvist. 

Minister of Communichtions. — A. E. Orne. 

Minister of Finanu, — F. W. Thorsson. 

Minister of Education and Ecclesiastical Affairsf—0. Olsson. 

Minister of Agriculture, — S. Linders, 

Minister of Commerce. — C. E. Svensson, 

Ministers without Portfolio . — M. Sandler ^ M. NotMUy and K. J. D. Schlytcr, 

All the members of the Council of State are responsible for the acts of 
the Government. 

The second chamber, elected 1921 : 62 Moderates, 21 of the Agrarian 
Party, 41 Liberals, 93 Socialists and 13 of the Socialistic Left. The upper 
chamber (totally renewed 1921): 41 Moderates, 18 of the Agraiiau Party, 
38 Liberals, 60 Socialists, and 3 of the Socialistic Left. 

The provincial administration is entrusted in Stockholm to a High 
Governor, and in each of the 24 governments to a prefect, who is nominated by 
the King. As executive officers of the prefects there are 491 sub-bailiffs 
(LandsfUikaler). The right of the people to regulate their own local affairs 
is based on the communal laws of March 21, 1862. Each rural parish, 
and each town, forms a commune or municipality in* which all men 
and women over 23 years of age, and not finder legal disability, 
who have paid the local taxes for %t least one of the preceding 
three years are voters. In* small comn^unes and towns the communal 
assembly may itself decide on all questions of«i^ministratioi, police and 
communal economy. It may, however, elect a communal council to decide 
on the queation.s, and all communes with 1,500 inhabitants and over do so. 
These councils are named Kommunalfullmaktigc in the country, and Slads~ 
fullmdktige in the towns. Ecclesiasticaf affairs and questiorns relating *10 
primary schools are dealt with by the parish assemblies, presided over by 
the pastor of the parish. Each government lias a county council (Landsting) 
elected by men and women who enjoy municipal siPtirage, but they must 
have completed their 27th year. The county council regulates the internal 
affairs of the government, meeting annually f^r a few days in September 
under a president elected by* ^ud from the members. Towns having 
a population of at least l-150th of the total population of the realm, and 
towns already separated from the ‘ Laudstings,' and where the number 
of inhabitants is not fallen below that which caused their separation, are 
administered separately by their munici|:*al councils : the.^e towns are Stock- 
holm, Goteborg, Malmb, Norrkoping, ll^Isiugborg ^d Giivle. As in electiojtj^ 
for the Diet, so in the communal elections of nj^.ncipal representatives, of 
members of the ‘ Landstings,* Ac., the method of election is proportional. 
Women are eligible for communal offices. 


Area anA Population. 

• t • 

I. PilOGiiEss AND Present Condition. 

The first census took place in 1749, and it was repeated at firsi; every 
third year, and subsequently, after 1776, every fifth year. At present, 
a general census is taken every ton years, besidi^ which there are annuaJ 
numerations of the people. 
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The area and population of Sweden, according to the census taken 
on December 31, 1920, and estimate for December 3^1, 1921, are as follows 


Governments (Lan) ^ | 

Area ; English! Population 
square miles i Dec. 31, 1920 

Population 
Dec. 31, 1921 

Pop. per 
square mile 
1921 

Stockholm (city) . f . 

53 

419,440 

422,042 

7963 '0 

Stockholm (rural district) . 

2,987 

243,194 

247,185 

82*7 

Uppsala 

2,051 

136,718 

138,343 

67-4 

Sodermanland .... 

2,629 

190,478 

191,763 

72-9 

Ostergdtland .... 

4,265 

305,742 

307,521 

72-1 

Jonkdping 

4,447 

227,629 

229,542 

61-6 

Kronoberg 

3,.S25 

158,012 

158,971 

231,837 

41 .5 

Kalmar 

4,454 

231,077 

520 

Gottland 

1,220 

.55,853 

50,235 

46*0 

Blekinge .... 

1,164 

147,008 

148,407 

127-5 

Kristianstad .... 

2,492 

241.018 

242,779 

97 4 

Malmdhus 

1,871 

487,459 

490,508 

262 1 

Halland 

1,900 

148,712 

149,675 

79-7 

Gdteborg and Bohn.s . 

1,948 

424,788 

429,335 

220-4 

Alvaborg 

4,914 

300,. 371 

303,079 

61-6 

Skaraborg 

3,273 

243,777 

245,376 

74-9 

Varmland 

7,459 

268,681 

270,978 

36-8 

rtrebro 

3,520 

218.506 

220,386 

62-5 

Vastmanland .... 

2,608 

! 108,815 

109,504 i 

64-9 

Kopparberg . . j . . . 

11,586 

i 254,259 

250,335 

22-1 

GKvleborg 

7,615 1 

1 268,800 

270,960 1 

85-6 

Vastemorriand .... 

9,856 1 

i 265,227 

268.096 

27-1 

Jiimtland . . . . 

19,ft00 

133,536 

134,993 

08 

Vaatcrbotten .... 

22,749 ! 

1 182,.246 

i 182^)53 

j 

185,188 

8-1 

Norrbotten 

Lakes Vanern, ViUtern, Malaren.V 
iljalinaren 

4Q.731 

185,378 

4-5 

3,512 

1 

1. 

1 

Total I 

1 

173^035 

5,904,480 

5,954,316 

34-4 


j ft 

In 1921 there were 2,925,988 males and 3,028,328 females. 
The growth of the population has been as follows : — 


Tear j 

Population 

V Incrq*\.se per ct. ; i 
per annum , | 

Year 

f 

1 Population I ncrease per ct. 

1 ^ per annum 

1880 
1900 1 

4,505,668 

5,136,441 

0-95 : 

0-71 ■'! 

1910 1 

1920 1 

5,522,403 0-73 

5,904,489 0*69 


With the exception of (1920) about 29,500 Finns, 7,100 Lapps, and some 
thousands others, the Syk^ish population is entirely of the Scandinavian 
branch of the Aryan family. 

On December 31, 1910, there were 21,708 fereigners in Sweden, including 
subjects of Finland 5,538, Norway 4,537, Germany, 3,400, Denmark 2,900, 
Russia 2,9QP, the United States 816, the United Kingdom 288, other 
states 1,329. 

The population was divided ^s follows' in 1910 , 


4 

r 

i Male 

Female 

11 — 

1 Male 

Female 

Unmanled 
Karried . 

; 1,690,313 

j 900,840 

L 1,686,141 
910,846 

j Widowed . 

1 Divorced . 

1 • 

i‘ 106,170 

2 900 

221,816 

I 6,872 


jL 
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Movement of the PoPtriiATiON. 


1 . Births, Deaths, and Marriages. 


Year 

Total living 1 
Births ! 

Of which 
Illegitimate 

1 

Stillborn | 

i __ i 

Marriages 

• 1 

Deaths 
exclusive of 
Stillborn 

Surplus of 
Births over 
Deaths 

1017 

120,855 1 

! 

18,060 I 

i 

i 2,811 

35,524 

1 

^7,385 

48,470 

19181 ! 

117,789 1 

— i 

i — 

38,626 

104,183 

13,.5r)6 

19191 

114,506 1 

— 

! — 

40,327 

42,829 

84,247 

30,258 

19201 i 

j 138,505 1 

— 

— 

78,112 

60,393 

19211 

126,770 i 

[ 

j 1 

.39,206 

73,400 

5.3,310 


1 Provisional. 


2. Kmiqratimi. 


Year 

Immi- 

Total 

To U. S. of j 

Year 

Imral- 

1 TotAl 

To U. S. of 

grants 

Emigrants 

America | • 

grants 

1 Emigrants 

America 

1914 

8,636 

12,960 

9, .589 i 

1918 

4.032 

1 4,8.53 

1,416 

1915 

6,357 

7,512 

4,538 ; 1 

1919 ! 

7,809 

I 7,337 

3,777 

1916 

6,713 

10,571 

7,268 { 

1920 

10,841 

1 10,242 

6,091 

1917 

5,811 

6,440 

2,462 1 

1 1 

1921 : 

8,551 

i 8,950 

6,4.30 


11. Principal Towns. • 


In 1800 the town population numbered only 4J4,519, in 1900 1,103,951, 
and at the beginning of 1922, l,798,46t, showing an increase of from 11 per 
cent, of the whole population of Sweden jin 1860) to 30 per cent, (in 1922). 
Towns over 10,000 inhabitants at the begiff^ing of 1922 \g— 


Stockholm . . . 422,012 Karlakrona . . . 27,807 Kristianstad . . . 13,062 

Gdteborg . . . . 227,34.3 Linkdping . . . 27,243 Falun 12.972 

Malmo 113,602 Lund 23,4.50 Molmlal .... 12,796 

Norrkdping . . . 58, .368 Landskrona . » . 20,120 Vastervik .... 11,876 

Halsingborg . . . 47,055 Karlstad .... 19,313 Nykdping .... <11,719 

Gavlc 37,969 •Halmstad . . , 18,500 • Kristineiiamn . . 11,709 

Orehro ... . 36,099 Kalmar .... 17,194 Ystad 11,670 

Vaster&s .... 30,662 Sundsvall . . . 16,916 ^ Tralleborg ». . . 11,571 

Eskilstnna . . . 30,168 SddertaUe . . . 15,568 Harnosand . . . 11,373 

Jdnkoping . • . 29, .524 TroUbattan . . . 14,846 Sdderhamn . . . 11,277 

Uppsala . . 29,081 Uddevalla . . . J3,812» Lnh4 10,662 

BorS,s 28,769 (^stersund . . , 13,803 Skhvde 10,170 


Religion and Instruction. 

The mass of the population adhere to the Lutheran Protestant Church » 
recognised as the State religion. There are 12 bishoprics (Uppsala being the 
metropolitan see) and 2,585 parishes at the beginning of 1922. At the 
census of 1910, the number of ‘ Evangelical^ Lutherans ’ was retifified 
at 5,497,689, the Protestant Dissenters, Bapti^s, and Methodists, numbering 
14,715. Of other creeds, there were 3,070 Roman Catholics (undw a Vicar 
Apostolic resident at Stockholm), 6,112 Jews, and 817 others. No civil 
disabilities attach to. those not of the national religion. The clergy are 
chiefly supported from the parishes and the proceeds of the Church lands. 

The Kingdom has two unij^ersities, at Uppsala (founded in 1477) and 
Lund (founded in i668), the former having 2,579 and the latter 1,410 
students in the autumn of 1921. There are also a State faculty j)f medicine 
in Stockholm (founded in 1810), with 690 students, and private^universities 
in Stockholm (founded in 1877), philosophical and law faculties, with 
913 students, an^ Goteborg (founded in 18§9), philosophical faculty, with 
212 students. In Stockholm there is also an academy of commerce wiiSh 164 
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students. In 1921 there were 77 public secondary schools, with 28,662 
pupils ; 61 people’s high schools, 2,944 pupils ; 15 normal schools for 
elementary school teachers, 2,695 pupils ; 2 high anJ 7 elementary technical 
schools, about 4,000 pupils; 5 navigation schools, 325 pupils; military 
schools, agricultural schools, veterinary and other special schools ; besides 
institutions and schools fbr deaf mutes and the blind. Public elementary 
instruction is gratuitous and compulsory (since 1842), and children not at- 
tending schools undir the supervision of the Government must furnish proofs 
of having been privately educated. The school ago is 7 to 14 years. In 1921 
there were in the elementary schools, 25,884 teachers and 707,520 pupils. 
Among the recruits (Bevaring) of 1916 only 0’16 per cent, were unlettered, 
only 0*32 per cent, unable to write. 

Justice and Crime. 

The administration of justice is entirely independent of the Government. 
Two functionaries, the Justitie-Kansler, or Chancellor of Justice, and the 
Justitie-Omlmdsman, or Attorney-General, exercise a control over the admini- 
stration. The former, appointed by the King, acts also as a counsel for the 
Crown ; while the latter, who is appointed by the Diet, has to extend a 
general .supervision over all the courts of law. The Kingdom, which po-ssesses 
one Supreme Court of Judicature, is divided (beginning of 1922) into 3 high 
court districts and 210 district courts divisions, of which 91 are urban 
districts and 125 country districts. 

In town these district courts (or courts of first instance) are held by the 
burgomaster and his asse.4sors ; in tbe country by a judge and 12 jurors — 
peasant proprietors — the judge alone deciding, uniess the jurors unanimously 
differ from him, wheii their dq^ision* prevails. In Sweden trial by jury only 
exists for afl'airs^of the 2>ress.^ 

Pauperism. 

According to the Poor-law ordiitinces issued in 1918 the communes are 
bouml to assist cbiblren u,nder 16 years of ag<-, if Jjieii circumstances require 
it, and all who from age, «lisease, or infirmity (physical or mental) are unable 
to support themselves. ICach commune and each towm (borough) constitutes a 
poor district, and in each is a board of public assistance. In 1921 these 
districts possessed workhc^i.ses and similar establishments to the number of 
1,924, capable of lodging 61.505 people. There were besides 1,596 smaller 
cottages for the y)oor, assigned a.s dwellings foi* 5,902 paupers. 

The total of tho.se in receipt of relief was, in 1921, 253,078, of which 
147,043 belonged to country pa n.shes and 106.035 to towns. Recipients of 
relief amounted relatively to the mean population to 3*51 per cent, in the 
country, 6*02 in towns, and 4 ‘25 on the average for the whole kingdom. 

Finance. 

Revenue and Expenditure for six years are shown as follows : — 


Y ear 

R^yetme 

1 1 

Exi>cnditurH | 

1 Year 

1 1 

Revenue 

I Expenditure 


1 ^ 




1 ♦ £ 

1919 

70, 300,0:. 8 

\ 46,748,04 i i 

19221 

51,644.VJ4 

51,644,714 

1020 

« 0:,0()3,21G 

.52,018,077 1 

1923* 

19,86>,943 

19 868,043 

1921 

« 65,090,719 

63, .591, 740 ! 

1923/241 

40,614 592 

40,614,592 


1 Estimates. • January to June (as from July 1, 3923, tile financial year will no 

longei be the calendar year but will run from July 1 to June 30) 
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The budget of revenue and expenditure for the half year Januarj-June 
1923 was as follows (18*16 kronor = 1/.): — 


Expenditure 


Retekue 


(a) Stnt^ rerermes : j 

Tax( s : | 

Cajiitation tax 
Tax on incomes and j 
property, Ac. . ' 
Succession duty and 
other stain P'diities 
Customs . . ; 

Excise on spirits, ! 
malt, sugar and | 
tobacco . . I 

Miscellaneous. . i 
{b)Net receipts from '■ 
productive funds I 
of the State : ! 

Business of the State:! 
Railways . . ' 

Posts and tele- ! 
graphs . 

Waterfall works . 
Domains . . * 

Interest on shares in 
the Luossavaaia- 
Kiirunavaara Co., 
Ltd. . . . : 

Interest on shares 
in the Swedish i 
Tobacco Monopoly i 
Co., Ltd. . . I 

Interest on out- 
standing loans 
Fund from intoxi- 
csting liquor 
re.vi-nue 

(c) Sharesin iheproffs 
of Bank of Sweden 

(d) Sharesin the profits 
of theCentral Liquor 
Co.y Ltd. 

'e) Capftal assets taken 
into use. . 

( f) Loans 

Total revenue 


I 


! Ordinary 
i expenses 


Kronor 

100,000 

8,900,000 

22,000,000 

56,000,000 


96,200,000 

8,602,250 


8,000,000 

17,800,000 
7,050 000 
10 , 000,000 


I (a) Actual 

Expenses : 
Royal Household. 
Justice 

. Foreign Affairs . 
Defence 
Social Affairs 
Communications. 
Fhiance 

Education and 
Ecclesiastical 
Affairs 
Agriculture 
Coinmoree . 
Pensions 

Expenses for the 
Diet, Ac. . 
Interest on the 
national del|^ . 
Unexpected ex- 
• penses, m.in^ . 


638,750 : 


8,990,000 I 
4,679,800 

400,000 

12,000,000 

5,000,000 

.59.517,300 

36,443,100 

360 822,200 
!(19,318,38>!l.)i 


ih) Improvement of 
State property 
I and reduction of 
* debt : 

Business of the 
State . 

Tioans to private 
railways, Ac. 
Amortization of 
the national debt 
Fiihd from intoxi- 
cating . liquor 
revenue . 


Kronor 

666,450 

5,137,795 

1,855,000 

53,238,300 

16,722,657 

3,388,890 

18,307,900 


41,106,237 

4,501,155 

4,573,810 

6,261,750 


Exlra- 

«)rdiuary 

expenses 


Kronor 

242,050 
2,235.705 
857,100 
18. 262, .800 
27,354,943 
7,652,010 
3.002,400 


24,704,063 

3,453,845 

1,674,890 

12,006,391 


^’o be ]>aid witli 
loans revenues 
Krone.’ | Kronor 


2f,193,*00 

^11,25^000 


000,000 


.5,745,700 


— In, 200, 000 


Total expenditure 


Total 


Kronor 

908,500 

7,373,200 

2,712,100 

71.500.600 

44.077.600 
11,040,900 
22,210. .300 


65,810,800 

7.956.000 
6,248,700 

18,268,144 

3.344.000 
35,310,700 

1,073,356 


24,793,100 

11.250.000 
5,745,700 

21 . 200.000 


t • 


860.822. 200 
1(19,318,3881.) 


The value of the land and hou.se property of Sweden is 
for 1922 

« 

Taxed : Agricultural lajpd in the country . .... 

,, „ in the towns 

Other real estate in the country 
,, „ ,, in the towns 


thus returned 

» 


Kronor 

6,303,004.700 

190,508.800 

2,791,9137500 

6,275,87*690 


* Total . 


. 15,560,799,190 
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UiiUJced : National 


In the coiinti 7 
In the towns . 


Belonging to^ 
commonalties, > 
academies, &c.J 


In the country 
In the towns . 


‘ Total . 


Kronor 

75,702,800 

485.769.900 

395,682,400 

602.238.900 


1,659,384,000 


Grand total 


. 17,120,183,190 


The expenditure for the Church is chiefly defrayed by the parishes and out of 
the revenue of landed estates belonging to the Church, and the amounts do 
not appear in the budget estimates. The expenses for public instruction 
are in great part defrayed by the parishes. 

On January 1, 1923, the public liabilities of the Kingdom, contracted 
principally for productive purposes (railways, &c. ), were as follows : — 


Kronor 

Funded loan of 1880 with int. 37,7 19,330 


188G „ 

si „ 

51,204,-44 

18871 ,, 

3A n 

83,689,360 

1888 ,, 

s ), 

24,183,111 

1890 „ 

31 „ 

10,993,778 

1894 „ 

3 „ 

16,87N6<tO 

1899 „ 

31 „ 

28,646,200 

1900 ,, 

•n „ 

36,320,000 

1904-01, „ 

31 n 

79,050,000 

1907 „ 

81 n 

31 „ 

46,800,000 

1908 „ 

54,480,000 

1911 n 

sl „ 

72,000<X)0 


Kronor 

Funded loan of 1913 with 4.1 int. 72,000,000 

„ „ 1914 „ 5 „ 163,100,000 

„ ,, 1910 „ 5 „ 118,430.t00 

,, „ 1917 „ 5 ,, 68,600,000 

„ „ 1918 „ 5 ,, 94,996,200 

Premium -bond loan lOlSwith 2 int. 100,000,000 
Funded loan of 1919 with 6 int. 93,250,000 
„ „ 1921 „ C „ 94,132,200 

Premium-bond loan of 1921 100,000,000 


Total (Jan. 1, 1923) 1,465,379,223 
Total (Jan. 1,1922) 1,423,464,853 


1 These bonds may be redeemed by the National DcDt Board at six months’ notice. Out 
of this loan, the amount of 85,6^*^360 kVonor was sold between 1887 and 1914. 

• t 


The debt amounts to about 244 kronor per head of tke population (at the 
end of 1910 it was only 96 kronor per inhabitant) ; but as the receipts from 
business undertakings and outstmding loaus in ordinary times exceed the 
wTbole interest, the chjarge per head is nominal. The assets entered in the 
State register on January 1, 1922, amounted to 2,969,866,000 kronor. To 
this sum may be adde^i at least 550,000,000 kronor, representing other assets 
that have not been booked. Thus the financial situation of the State 
shows a surplus of assc^^ of ^bout 2,096,000,000 kronor. 

The income of the communes in 1918 was 462,371,600 kronor, and the 
expenditure 566,475,993 kronor. Their Kssets amounted to 1,391,245,456 
kronor, and their debts to 993,105,293 kronor. The revenue of the provincial 
representative bodies (laudsting) was 61,940,545 kronor, and expenditure 
41,998,625 kronor; their assets 111,894,503 kronor, and debts 41,217,267 
^^ronor. 


Defence. 

Army. 

I' 

The mKitary forces are recruited on the principle of universal service, hut 
aided by a voluntarily enlisted peraonnol which forms the permanent cadres 
for training purposes. ‘ < * 

Liability to service commences at the age of 20, and lasts till the end of 
the 42nd year. The men belong to the first ‘uppb&d ’ of the active army or 
Beyfiring for 11 years ; then for 4 years to the second * nppb&d ’ ; and finally 
for 8 years to the LandsVorm. The initial period 6f training is 260 days 
Tor the infantry. It is 281 days for cavalry, horse and field artillery, and 
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heavy field artillery, and 295 days for garrison artillery and engineers. The 
infantry is called up for exercise 4 times, 3 in the first period of their serTice, 
for 30 days each time, *and once later for 15 days. The cavalry, field 
artillery and heavy artillery have 3 trainings, 2 of 42 days and 1 of 25 days. 
The garrison artillery and garrison engineers have ^wo trainings of 35 days 
and one of 15 days, other engineers have two trainings of 35 days and one 
of 25 days. . 

In 1921 the Array and Navy departments were combined in a defence 
ministry which controls all defensive services. 

The field army is organised in 6 divisions, each of 2 brigades of 2 regiments 
(12 battalions and 4 machine gun companies), with a regiment of cavalry 
(4 squadrons and 1 machine gun section), a regiment of field artillery 
(11 batteries of 4 guns each), 1 or 2 companies of engineers, a pontoon train, 
a telegraph detachment, 1 or 2 field searchlight sections, a supply company, 
a bearer company, ammunition column and train. There is also a cavalry 
division of 4 regiments and the horse artillery division (16 squadrons and 
3 batteries). The total establishment is 120,000. The first ‘uppbAd ' of the 
Bevaring would be able (as far as numbers go) to furnish a nearly equal 
number of reserve troops, while the second ‘ uppbad * would provide a suffi- 
cient reserve to make good the losses on field service, but it is not known 
at present what is to be the organisation of the considerable reserves which 
will be available. 

The table below shows the peace strength in 1922 ; — ® 



The total number of horses is about 11,000. » 

The total numbers on the rolls amount to about 656,000. 

The strength of tile reserve of offictAs and voluntarily enlisted men 
amounts to about 28,500, that of the Bevaring to about 400,000. « 

The Landstorm amounts to about 195,000 of all ranks. • 

The Swedish infantry are armed with the Mauser rifle (calibre 6*5 mm.) ; 
the horse and field artillery have the Krnpp 7/6 cm. Q.F. gun. The mili- 
tary budget for 1922 amounted to 105,593,000 kronor for the army, 
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41,543,000 kronor for the navy, and on tho supplementary budget respectively 
34,677,195 and 330,000 kroner for the ministry of defence and 16,600,000 
kronor common to the army and navy. 

Navy. 


The Swedish Nj\vy is maintained entirely as a coast-dofonce force. 
The following is a list of the principal ships : — 


c 


. « 

a. c 

Maximum 


o 

! 'dl 

5 o 



SS 

aimour 


•Xi no 

1 o 



Name 




Armament 

gM 

s ^ 

Bm 

KT? 

S S 

ft 

ao 

3 

ad 


^ c 

5s 

On 

belt 

o>‘ 

guns 


O ^ 
EH 

' .2s 


Oden ... .1 








1800 

Thor . . . . > 

3,700 

10 

10 

2 10-in. ; 6 4‘7-in. , 

1 

5,300 

17 

1890 

Niord . . J 







1899 

Dristii'heten . 
/Aran . . 

3,000 

** 

8 

2 8‘2-in. ; 6 6-in. . 

2 

! 

5,000 

17 

1900 

/ Vasa .... 1 
iTiippcrbeten . j ! 

3,750 

7 

1 

n 

2 8'2-in. ; 6 6-iu. . 

2 

1 5,500 

1 ” 

1902 

Msnligheten J i 


1 






1904 

I Oscar ir. . . 

4,000 1 

0 j 


2 8*2 in. ; 8 0-in. . 

2 

i 9,000 

' 18 

1908 

Fyljiia . , 

4,8i0 


5 

8 0-in 

2 

; 12,400 

22 

1913 

Sverige . . 

7. 980 I 

8 1 

8 

4 11-in. ; 8 C-in. . 

2 

20,000 

i 

22‘5 


/OustarV. . A 
< Drottnirig Vic-J 

’ ! 

! 





19U> 

7,005 ! 

8 1 

's 

4 11 in. ;^8 6-in. . 

2 

i 20,000 

j * 1 

i 

22 5 


1 toria . . ./ 1 

f 1 

j 

1 

1 

' : 





There are 10 destroyers, 4 old torpedo-gunboats, 27 torpedo boats, and 
15 submarines. Additional submarines, to be built at a cost of 15,000,000 
kroyor, are in tho programme of 19^2-24. Tho future of the Navy is under 
discussion. A Miuister<-of Defence now controls the naval and military 
services. 

The personnel of tho*‘Koyal Navy is divided into three classes, viz. : 1. 
The Active Ijist ; 2. The Reserve ; 3. The Bevdring. On the active list are 
5 flag-officers, 9 commo<k)res,< 44 captain-commanders, 131 captains, 110 
lieutenants, 65 sub-lieutenants, 1,413 warrant qAicers, and 3,725 petty oflieers 
and men, while about 340 commissioned officers belong to the Reserve. 

On the active list of the Royal Coast Artillery are 1 general, 2 colonels, 
4 lieut. -colonels, 8 majors, 52 captains, 49 lieutenants, 24 sub-lieutenants, 
383 warrant officers, and 1,105 petty officers and men. 

Pro'^litotion and Industry. 

I. Agriculture.’ 

Sweden has always been an agricultural country.^ In 1751 only 9*5 per 
cent, of the poFpulation depended fora livelihood on tho various industries and 
commerce: in 1840 the percentage had tisen to 10*75, in 1870 it had 
advanced to 19*6, in 1900 to 38*8, and in 1910 to 4'5*8 pci* cent., so that 
to-day the. population of Sweden is about equally divided in the pursuit of 
agriculture, on the one hand aud commerce and industries on the other. 

The number of farms in cultivation in 1919 was 428,026 : of these 
fcheijB wore of 2 hectares and twder, 119,899 ; 2 to 20 hectares, 270,625; 20 to 
100 hectares, 34,926 ; above 100, 2,576. Of the total land area of Sweden 
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9*4 per ceDt. is under cultivation, 2*3 per cent, under natural meadows, and 
59 *8 per cent, under forests, the products of which form a staple export. 

The following table ohows the area and yield of the chief crops for 8 
years : — 


Crop 


Wheat . 

Rye 

Barley . 

Oats 

Mixed corn . 
Leguminous crops* 
Potatoes . . I 

Roots2. 

HayS , 


Acreage (hectarea) 

1 • Produce (tons) 

1920 

1921 

j 

1922 

1920 

• 1021 

1922 

144,728 

1 144,728 

144,128 

280,917 

335,717 

255,801 

809,735 

1 369,785 

352,834 

I 569,850 

674,616 

576,061 

161,053 

i 160,641 

172,877 

1 273,320 

261,134 

301,119 

709.181 

1 708,780 

727,846 1 

1 1,014,809 

1,089,644 

1,146,016 

263,209 

1 262,620 ' 

270,120 ! 

450,868 

498.328 

500,550 

48,962 

! 43,829 

47,346 1 

66,470 

63 029 

63,257 

147,421 

! 146,837 

151,812 ! 

1,627,520 1 

1 1,756.586 

2,035,409 

131,812 

j 135,006 

119.875 j 

3,533,888 

4,155,373 

8,790 594 

1,376,406 

1,376,606 

1,358,360 

5,146,447 I 

4,278,876 

4,200,886 

I * 


1 Peas, beans, and vetches. ^ sugar-bcet and fodder-roots. And fodder plants. 


The value of all crops was estimated in 1921 at 1,384 million kronor, and 
in 1922 at 1,020 million kronor. On June 1, 1919, the live-stock was as 
follows: Horses, 715,681; head of cattle, 2,550,828 ; sheep and lambs, 
1,563,654 ; pigs, 716,783. • 


II. Mines AND.#MiNERAL.sf 

Mining has been from tiihe immemori;^! the leading industry of Sweden, 
which was the biggest producer of iron in Euroi^jintil the useiof coal for the 
manufacture of pig^-iron revolutionized that industry. The lack of fossil fuel^ 
is the reason why at present mining in Lappland merely concerns itself with* 
the raw products, though exf)eriment8 made in recent years have carried the 
problem of electric pi eduction of iron ore a good step forward. There were 
raised in the year 1921, thrC^ighout the Kingdom, 6,«164,347 tons of iron ore. 
The pig-iron produced amounted in 1921 to 313,080 tons, and in 1920 to 
470,550 tons; the ingot iron 211,602 tons in 1921, aAd 437,474 tons in 1920. 
Of iron ore, in 1921, 4,331,046 tons, and in 1920, 3,736,329 tons, were 
exported; of pig-iron, 82,736 tons in 1921, arut 115,^17 tons in 1920. There 
were also raised in 1921, 578 kpis of silver and lead ore, 441 tons of copper 
ore, 29,426 tons of zinc ore, 6,245 tons of manganese ore, and 45,772 tons of 
sulphur pyrites. The gold produced amounted to 1’646 kilograms, the silver 
to 415, the lead to 487,687, the copper to 1,148,859, the zinc to 3,510,385. 
There are not inconsiderable veins of coal in the southern parts of Sweden, 
giving 376,692 tons of coal in 1921. In 1921 there were 35,466 person* 
(2,299 young people under 18) engaged in mini^r 

JII. Industries. * 

The industries of S\jeden are spread fairly well over the whole country. 
The mining of iron ore has reached its highest perfection ^orth of the 
Polar ciicle, and the most important sawmills are located along the shores of 
the Gulf of Bothnia. ^The production of^iron and steel has taken place in 
central Sweden since the earliest times in Swedish history ; pig iron is 
produced chiefly in Sandviken, Domnarvet, Uddeholm, and f’agersta. 
Cream separators, lighthouse apparatus, tclej»hone supplies, motors, and 
many kinds of electriial machinery are among the highly specialised products 
of the metallurgical industries. The porcelaiii* factories of Rdrstrand tmd 
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Gustavsbcrg and the glass factories of Kosta and Rejmyre produce wares that 
have achieved a high reputation in the markets of the world. Innumerable 
factories for the production of finished products fre scattered all over the 
countryside. Of the workmen employed in the industries of Sweden, those 
who reside in the country exceed in number the workmen who live in towns. 

The timber and wood- work industries of Sweden are of great importance. 
The public forests have an area of 9,594,978 hectares, of which crown and 
ecclesiastical forests extend to 7,278,024 hectares. The latter yielded, in 
1920^ 4,098,332 cubic metres of timber. In 1920 there were in Sweden 1,634 
sawmills and planing mills with 47,287 workpeople who turned out sawn or 
planed timber to the value of 692,129,960 kronor ; 696 factories for joinery 
and furniture with 13,097 workpeople, the output for the year being valued 
at 105,712,057 kronor ; 106 factories for wood-pulp with 17,544 workpeople, 
output 605,037,788 kronor ; and 75 paper and pasteboard mills with 14,839 
workpeople, output 362,664,307 kronor. The extent of some other Swedish 
industries in 1920 is shown in the following table : — 


Blanch of industry 

Factories 

Workpeople 

Value of output 

Bar-iron and steel work.*! 

107 

22,207 

Kronor 

855,733,108 

Iron and steel-goods factories , 

414 

16,156 

50,598 

207,310,067 

Mechanical workshops . 

004 

569,600,600 

Wharfs and dock-yai^1s . 

128 

14,733 

156,672,633 

Metal-goods factories 1 . 

181 

6,300 

121,663,433 

Htone-quarries and -dressint? works . 
Brick works , , * , 

13<5 

4,196 

12,556.369 

4. 249 

8,432 : 

46,060,066 

Flour and grain mills 

1,075 

3,510 i 

288,000,888 

Sugar-works .... 

♦ 20 

7,794 

261,487,375 

Malt-liquor l)re?yerie8 . 

284 

5,973 

106,073,126 

Tobacco factories . . . 

15 

5,167 

158,804,609 

Dairies ..... 

1,119 

3,691 » 

160,350,366 

Margarine factories 

22 

651 

49,185,666 

Cotton-spinning and -weaving works . 


13,407 

223,253,717 

Wool-spinning and -weaving woiks . 

J21 

10,671 i 

198,113,859 

Needle-works , . ^ . 

161 

^ 8,842 

141,296,025 

Tanneries ..... 

177 

' 2,683 

9,671 

111,044,031 

Shoe factories .... 

154 

201,990,727 

Match factories . , ^ . 

17 ! 

7,599 i 

63,383,819 

Other chemical industry works 

396 , 

9,.^»87 1 

282,987,530 

Electric-power work . r • , 

526 

4,088 1 

1 

112,452,622 


1 Manufacture of metals otfier than iron. 


In 1920, 308,283 men, 60,289 women, 36,177 boys, and 12,632 girls 
(under 18 years of age) were employed in factories. 


^ Commerce. 

Tha total customs-duties levied in 1921 amounted to 104,476,263 kronor, 
and in 1922 to 112,754,368 kronor. 

The imports and exports ot Sweden, unwrought .gold and silver and coin 
not included*., have been as follows (18T6 kronor = £1) : — 



I 1917 

1 1 ' 1 

1918 1919 

1 

1920 „ 

1 

1021 

1922 

Imports 
Exports . 

41,774,845 

74,316,545 

£. \ , 
67,916,419 139,540,038 
74,36,^,076 ! 86,769,838 

£ 

182,500,144 
126,760,233 ' 

£ 

69,728,654 

60,424,240 

£ 

64,116,828 

68,456,868 
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The following were the ralues of the leading imports and exports for 
two years, unwrought gold and silver and coin not included 



Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 


1921 

1921, 

1922 » 

1022 » 


Kronor 

Kronor 

Kronor 

Kronor 

Textile manufactures 

107,579,463 

20,177,683 

f51,567,203 

18,832,457 

Corn and flour 

116,955,627 

36,081,121 

60,041,206 

24,420,179 

Colonial wares 

97,870,159 

1,876,716 

80,302,132 

302,621 

Raw textile material and yarn 

72,190,284 

6,486,181 

112,722,580 

6,394,205 

Minerals, of imports mostly coal . 

140,055,875 

71,328,324 

, 148,292.070 

87,618,637 

182,793,806 

Metal goods, machinery, Ac. . 

243,751,600 

218,309,854 

87,531,293 

1 1.52,314,050 

Live animals and animal food . . 1 

83,402,830 

50,792,702 

51,601,919 

Hair, hides, and other animal pro- 
ducts 

1 57,245,370 

25,622,606 

72,645,803 

24,161,263 

Metals, raw and partly wrought 

1 12,745,783 

58,158,040 

42,770,672 

61,106,801 

Timber, wrought and unwrought . 

13,728,807 

193,028,222 

12,078,186 

293,678,189 

Wood pulp, paper and paper 
manufactures 

13,213,428 

287,725,401 

16,133,105 

317,507,100 

Other articles 

269,079,819 I 

1 1 

I 91,947,105 j 

258,642,744 

; 94,006,655 

j 

ToUl : 

1 

1,258,719,045 

I, 2T**.»^';« 

1 1 

1, 'SOI, 

I 

‘l,l52,37'*,732 

1 


I’fovisional figures. 


Since Jan. 1, lOU, returns as to value of imports and exports are given by the im- 
porters and exporters themselves for all goods exported anil for most import goods (the 
ao-called declared value). Impwts are recorded as from the country of consignment, 
and exports as to the country of ultimate desttnation. 

A national Swedish trade-mark was introduce^ (1911) by Sveiiges Allmanna 
Handelsfdrening (General Commercial Association of Swetien). The uppA- half of the mark 
shows the three royil Swedish crowns, on a light-blue ground, and the words ‘ Svensk 
Tillverkning ’ (Swedish manufacture) are shown on a light-yellow ground below. 

The following table shows the val«e of the trade with the principal 
countries with which Swed<^ deals : — ^ 


Country 


Imports i Exports Imports Exports | Imports Exports 

from (1919); to (1939) from(1920) to (1920) i from (1921) to(1921) 


Great Britain . 
Germany . 
Denmark . 
Norway . 
Finland . 
Russia . 
France . 
Switzerland . 
Spain 
Italy 

Netherlands . 
Belgium . 
United States , 
Argentine 
Other countries 

Total . 


Kronor | Kronor 
609,478,239 612,0C*L410 

269,127,582 180,810,726 
233,464,572! 158,404,659. 


74,552,360 

23,313,778 

5,622,267 

62,555,2681 

88,986,0001 

18,572,318 

11,671,276 

59,939,818 

7,494,464| 

646,250,20(k 

148,070,224] 

214,878,869 


199,630, 586 > 
71,628,067; 
18,553,521] 
125,898,9711 
12,605,304; 
25,291,068: 
12,968,865' 
61,403,1561 
25,807,268 
62,157,2251 
12,172,0231 
146,216,984 


2, 58?, 977, 226:1, 575, 096, 833 


Kronor / 
914,757,309! 
500,051,402i 
305,491,040! 
84,669,380: 
37,507,808: 
1,862,6481 
96,152,347 
44,167,583; 
19,438,040 
18,544,627: 
77,649,869 
31.039,0591 
779,243,9381 
128,712,022; 
274,824,283' 


' Kronor 
824,531,652, 
184,923, 287i 
135,013,1081 
182.819,317; 

59,951,892 

22,052,105 

187,170,473: 

ie56,956i 

7,056,917! 

27,232.499; 

95.143,121; 

72,829,8171 

128,541,653; 

23,501 ,566; 
280,070,745 


Kronor 

217.517.000 

824.566.000 

115.817.000 

41.182.000 

36.911.000 

4.536.000 

44.894.000 

11.637.000 

9.386.000 

10.459.000 

45.440.000 

13.471.000 

242.892.000 

34.989.000 
105,0jfe.000 


,3, 314, HljeOl 2, 278,295, 098 1,258, 719, 000| 


Kronor 

827.072.000 

118.625.000 

87.803.000 

106,661,000 

25.995.000 

61.755.000 

52.205.000 
3,4%d,000 

13.182.000 

5.068.000 
• 42,009,000 

18.644.000 

97.346.000 

8.089.000 

139,887,000 


1,097, 271, 00( 


The following table shows (according to the Board of Trade Returns) the 
chief articles of import and export in the trade of the United Kingdom and 
Sweden for 2 years. '' 
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Imports 

1920 

1921 

j Exports 

1920 

1921 


£ 

£ 

1 

£ 

£ 

Sawn wood and timber 

17,204,629 

4,398,280 

i Coal .... 

6,257,986 

1,972,992 

iron, pig and puddled 

665,328 

629,772 

1 Coke 

2,184,926 

5,677,047 

323,099 

,, bar . 

Steel ingots, Ac. 

456,411 

146,613 

i Cotton piece goods . 

645,822 

323,127 

110,096 

Machinery 

723,915 

442,210 

Matches . . ^ 

669,401 

742,645 

Woollens . 

5.771,078 

386,545 

Iron ore 

1,124,004 

349,296 

Iron and steel . 

1,729,422 

465,400 

Packing paper . 

5,410,893 

1,172,240 

Oil cloth and linoleum 

949,284 

340,474 

Wood pulp . 

14,709,526 

5,844,099 

Tin . 

822,194 

129,582 


Total trade between Sweden and U.K. (in thousands of pounds) fo 
5 years ( Board of Trade Returns) : — 



i 1918 

1 1919 

1920 

1 1921 

1922 

Imporis from Hweden to U.K 
Exports to Sweden from U.K. 

. I 22,524 
. i 2,619 

i 1 

1 35,. 583 
24,483 

66,407 

39,327 

21,. ^>91 
9,623 

19.201 

12.202 


Shipping and Navigation. 

The Swedish mercantile maiino engaged both in the home and foreign 
trade on January 1, 1921, was as follows 


(' 

January 1, 1921 



Sailing 

Steam and Motor 


Total 

No. 

Gro.ss 
« Ton II age 

No. 

Gross 

Tonnage 

No. 

1 Gross 

1 Tonnage 

20-500 tons 

500-1,000 . . . i 

1,000-2,000 ,, 

Above 2,000 tou.s 

1,202 

^ 8 

12 

4 

‘ 11-2,005 

6,068 

1 17,975 

; 8,409 

796 

122 

229 

127 

132,498 

85,3.11 

332,904 

471,2ti9 

2,088 

130 
241 

131 

244,503 

91,399 

1 3.50,939 

1 479,718 

Total Jan. 1, 1921 . | 

1,316 

k 144,517 

1,274 

1 1 — 

1,022,042 : 

2,690 

;1,160,559 


On January 1, 1922, Sweden’s mercantile marine possessed 2,791 vessels, 
with a total tonnage ofi 1,090,069. 

The port of Gbteborg had the largest shipiung in the beginning of 1921 — 
namely, 340 vessels oi 445,729 tons; and next to it came Stockholm, 
possessing 364 vessels of a total burthen of ^86,428 tons. 

Vessels entered from and cleared for forci^ countries, with cargoes and in 
ballast, in 1920, as follows 



With Cargoes 

In Ballast 

Total 

1920 




— 



— 



< i 


Net 


Net 


Net 

V 

Tonnage 

No, 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 








Entered : 







Swedish .... 

6,9.53 

3,824,809 

4,508 

878,548 

11,521 

4,703,417 

Foreign .... 

10,977 

4,417,327 

6,506 

2,489,178 

17,483 

0,900,506 

Tiijtal entered 

17,930 

8,272,196 

11,074 

3,367,720 

29,004 

11,609,922 








Swedish .... 

9,29^ 

4,1.30,008 

2,115 

573,9910 

11,407 

4,710,659 

Foreign .... 

r 

12,782 

5,151,508 

4,674 

1,792,962 

17,456 

0,944,470 

i Total cleared 

; 22,074 

9.287,170 

0,789 

2,360,953 

28,868 

11,655,129 

Total entered & cleared 1920 

• 

L, 40, 004 

17,530,372 

17,863 

1 

5,r34,679 

57,867 

23,266,061 
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Internal Communications. 

In 1920 158,992 ships jiud boats passed through the canals of Sweden. 

At the end of 1921 the total length of railways in Sweden was 9,417 miles, 
of which 3,413 miles belonged to the State. The recci[)ts of the State railways 
in 1921 were 258 million kronor, and expenses 250 million kronor. The total 
cost of construction for the State railways to the end of 1921 was 890,126,000 
kronor, and for private railways 693,023,000 kronor, ifl’he total number 
of passengers on the State railways in 1921 was 27,527,000 ; weight of 
goods, 13,048,000 tons ; private railways in 1921, 15,370,000 tons of 
goods, and 46,997,000 passengers. The line between Gotheboig and 
Stockholm is about to be electrified. 

The length of the wires of the telegraph at the end of 1921 was 49,580 
miles, 22,094 miles of which belonged to the railways. The wires ef the 
State telepljone had a length of 412,895 miles, the wires of the private 
telephone lines a length of only 6.247 miles. There were 3,487 telegraph 
offices. The number of messages sent in the year 1921 was 7,509,746, 
including 848,248 in transit. In 1921 there were 387,337 instniments (in 
Stockholm 114,669) employed in the telephone service, including only 
5,168 private telephones. 

The Swedish Post Office carried 632,242,000 letters, post-cards, journals, 
&c., in the year 1921. The number of po.st-offices at the end of the year was 
3,676, The total recei]>ts of the Post Office in 1921 amounted to 76,294,300 
kronor, and the total expenditure to 65,892,500 kronor. 

Money and/Jredit. • 

The Riksbatik, or Nationj^ Bank of Sw^eden, belongs entirely to the State 
and is managed by directors elected for tlirce ye®^ by the Di<jt, except one, 
the president, who is designated by the King. It is a bank of exchange to 
regulate financial rcTations with foreign countries ; it accepts deposits of money, 
and on sufficient security it lends money for purijoses in which there is no 
speculative element. The Bank is under Ae guarantee of the Diet, its capkal 
and reserve capital are fixeih by its constitution, ani its note circulation is 
limited by the value of its metallic stock and its assets in current accounts 
at home and abroad ; hut its actual circulation is kept^ar within this limit. 

The following table gives statistics of the National Bank, and private 
banks (joint-stock banks included) in Swedei:#for December 31,1922 (18 16 
kronor -= 1/.). There are 10 ;;pii)ointly responsible private hanks and 26 
joint-stock banks (December 1^22). Since December 31, 1903, only the 
Riksbank has the risJit tn issue notes ^ — 


Ad.sets 

Tbe Riksbank 

Other Banks 

Total 


Kronor 

Kronor 

Kronor , 

Real etttate and furniture . 

— 

4>60,7.58.463 

90,758,468 ' 

CH«h» 

293,2.37,550 

^ 106,970,731 

400,208,281 

86,440,901 

Bills', etc., payaMc at sight 

Bonds and Government securities „ . 

33,995,. -72 
97,823,308 

51,451,329 

273,647,069 

371,3/0,427 

Shares 

— 

95,322,288 

95,322,288 

Claims on Swedish banks • ^ . 



139 668,917 

139,568,917 

ClaiiuH on F••rei^^n banks . ' . 

129,020,339 

188,094,174 

. 317,114,613 

Bills payable in Sweden 

432,.' 81,320 

983,874,725 . 

1,416,456,045 

Bills payable Abroad . . , . 

' 34 032 :73 

21.484,009 

56,510,782 

Outstanding loans ^ . -o . 

Cash credits and overdrawn current 

50,128, 0*50 

2,988,386,923 

3 044.514,993 

accounts 

1 2,024,651 

1,011,834 587 

1.0131859,238 

Sundries 

1,990,228 

421,984 415 

423 974,643 

Total . . o . 

1.080,833,871 

0,373,277,626 

7,454,111,496 

> Gold, silver, and for the private hanks notes of tht^ Riksbank, etc 

i. (Gold in edin 

and bullion : Riksbank 273,984,263 ; other banks 996,974 

; total 274,980,227 kronor.^) 

4 H 
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Liabilities 

The Riksbank 

Other Banks 

Total 


Kronor 

Kronor 

Kronor 

Original subscribed capital 

50,000,000 

500,858,6.70 

010,858,650 

Other fuiuis . . . . . 

12,. 700, 000 

422,296,776 

4.34,796,776 

Notes in circulation .... 

584,191,477 

— 

584,191,477 

Bank post bills in cii^mlation . 

5,258,860 

102,681,682 

107,890,642 

Current accounts .... 

389,482,275 

1,062,151,570 

1,451,633,845 

Deposit accounts 

300 

2,446,928,218 

2,446,928,518 

Deposit on savings bank account.s 

— 

816.920,600 

815,920,600 

Liabilities to Swedish banks 

— 

232,395,246 

232,395,246 

Liabilities to Foreign banks 

4,612,393 

103,1.70,008 

107,762,401 

Loans raised 


127,669,227 

127,669,227 

Sundries 

.3L788,.')60 I 

490,275,648 

.731,064,214 

Total 

1,080,833,871 1 

0,37.3,277,625 

7,454,111,496 


The savings-banks statistics (exclusive of Post Office) are as follows : — 


— I 1018 I 1910 I lOlJO I 1921 

Number of (leposilors at end of year | 2,100,8801 2.200,2O7| 2.2Vu,3l.sj 2,208,31!) 

Deposits at end of year, kronor . !l,623.t>()0,373 1,870,771,907 2,023,9.73,008 2,129,973,000 
Capital and reserve ^md, ditto. . | 101,706,842 107,118,007! 112,680, 230l 120,763,000 


At the end of 1922 the Post Office Savings Bank had 691,499 depositors 
and 118,578,000 kronor of deposit? 

The Private and Joint^S^tock Banks also act as Savings Banks. Their 
statistics of depositors and deposits are as follows : — , 


,, — I « 1919 I 1920 j 1921 , 1922 

Number ot dei-ositors at end of year ! 1,833,7()2| 1,941,343 | 2,001,013 j 2,011,492 
Deposit* at end of year, kronor , | 960,57l',800j059,701,792 | 910,920,072 j815, 920, 600 


Money, Weights, and' Measures. 

By a treaty signed May 27, 1873, with additional treaty of October 16, 
1875, Sweden, Norway, and Denmark adopted the same monetary 
system. 

* * The Swedish Krona, \o^f 100 ore, is of the value of 1^. IJc?., or about 
18 kronor to the pound sl^Hing. 

The gold 20-kronor piece weighs 8 '960572 gramincs, *900 fine, containing 
8*0645 grammes of fine gold, and the silver kroiia weighs 7*6 grammes, *800 
fine, containing 6 grammes of fine silver. Irot^ coins were issued in 
1917, 1918, ^*,n(l 1919 ; nickel coins from 1920. 

The standard of value is gold. National Bank notes for 1, 5, 10, 50, 100, 
and 1000 kronor are legal means of payment, amt the Bank is bound to 
exchaneo them for gold on presentation. 

At tf^e Swedish mint 103,000 gold, 264,941 silver, 14,018,368 bronze and 
nickel coins were made during 1921, with a nominal value of 1,984,165 
kronor. It is intended grajlually to withdraw the iron coins. 

‘ The metric system of weights and measures is obligatory. 
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Diplomatic Bepresentatires. 

1. OifS WIDEN IN Great Britain. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. — Baron E. K. 
Palmstierna (appointed November, 1920). • 

Counsellor. — C. R. P. de Reuters vviird. 

Second Secretary. — T. H. W. Wiatrand, 

Military Attacki. — Colonel E. Mossberg, C. B.E. 

Naval —Commander A. II. de llahr. 

Special Attach6for Financial, Social and Labour Questions. — Dr. E. R. 
Sjostrand. 

Chancellor. — J. Stille. 

Consul-General in London. — E. G. Sahlin. 

There are Consular representatives at the following places : — Aberdeen, 
Belfast, Birmingham, Bradford, Bristol, Ourdilf, Cork, Dublin, Dundee, 
Glasgow ; Hartlepool, Hull, Leith, Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle, 
Plymouth, Southampton, Sunderland, and many other places. 

2. Of Great Britain in Sweden. 

Envoy and Minister. — Sir Colville A. de R. Barela]^ K.C.M.G., C.B., 
C.B.E., M.V.O. (November 25, 1919). • 

Counsellor. — lion. P. W. M. Ramsay. , 

Secretary. — H. E. L. Montgomery. • 

Naval Attache. — Commaifder J. Wolfe^ Murray, D.S.O. 

Military Attache. — Colonel VY. Robertson, I^g.O. 

Commercial Secjretary. — Herbert Kershaw. 

Consul-General at Gothenburg. — A. W. W. Woodhouse. 

Consul at Stoclchohn.~-^lL). F. S. Fillite^*. 

There are also Consular representatives at Giivle. Halsingborg, Kalnfar, 
LuleA, Mahno, Norrkoping, 'l^undsvall, Sdderhamn, Varberg, Visby, &c. 

References concerning Sweden. 

1. Official Public A rfoNs.* 

•• 

Statistisk arsbok for Sverige (Annuaire statistique de ia Su6de), Utgiveu av Kungl. 
Statlstiska Ceutralbyian. Annual. (First Year 1014.) Stockholm. 

Bidrag till Svoriges ofllcieila statintik; See Statesman’s Year-Book for 1915. The 
series 'Bulrag' end-s with tiio jeur 1911 (except the publications with the letter U, 
which end with the year 1917. It has been replaced by the new series, ‘Sveriges ofliciella 
statistik,’ mentioned below). Stockholm, 1857-1922. • 

Arbetsstatistik. Stockholm, 1899-1911. Replaced by Social Statistics of the new 
scries, mentioned below. 0^ 

Sveriges ofliciella statistik. (Reports on Popul.ition, Agriculture, Mining, Industry, 
Commerce and Navigation, Social Statistics, Ac.) Stockholm, 1912-1922. 

Statiati.ska meddelanden. Stockholm, 1012-1922. Including. Occasional Statistical 
Investigati^uis (a), not yotf arranged for (6), Monthly Trade Statistics (c), Railway 
Statistical Roturns (d), Banking Heiurns (e), Social Returns (f). # 

Komniersiella meddelanden, utgivna av K. Kornmerskollegium. Stockholm, 1914'22. 
Meddelanden fr^ K. Komiuerskolregii afdeining for arbetsstatistik. Stockholm, 
1903-1911. Replaced by: Sbei ala meddelanden, ut|;ivua av Socialstyrelsen ( = Statistiska 
meddelanden, serio F.), , 

Arsbok for Sveriges kommuner. Utgiven av Kungl. Statistiska Centralbyr&n* Annual. 
(First issue, 1018.) Stockholm. (For distribution, as a rule, only within Scandinavia.) 
Statistisk tidskrift, utgiven av Kungl. Statistiska Central by rin. Stockholm, 1862-1913. 
Sveriges riksbank. Published by the Bank of Swedcll. Annual. (First issue, 190.y.) 
Stockholm, 

4 s 2* 
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SverigoB stafskalonrler for &r 1923. Utgiven efter Kungl.MBjcatatB nA,digste fdrordnaiuU 
av doss Vetenskaps-Akadomi. Uppsala, 1923. 

Guinchard (J,), Sweden, Historical and Statistical Uapdbook, isBiied by‘ order of the 
Swedish Government. 2 vols. Stockholm, 1914. 

Department of Overseas Trade Ueporte, Annual Series. London. 


2. Non-Official Publications. 

f 

Swedish Export. Published by the General Export Association of Sweden. Stock- 
holm, Monthly. 

Ija Sn6de indnstrielio I’exportation. Stnckholm, 1920. 

The Swedish Year-Book. (First issue 1921.) Published by A.»B. Svenska Teknolog- 
fbrenin^ion in Stockholm. 

Ahleniusi (K.) an<i Sjogren {Vi. \ Sverige, goograflsk, topografisk, statistisk beakrifhing. 
Parts 1-3. Stockholm, 1908-21. 

(F.), Schwtden. Gotha, 1917. 

i?a<rd^Ayr'« Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. 10th cd. I^eipzig, 1912. 

Bain (U. N.), Gustaviis III. and lii.s Contemporaries. 2 vols. London, 1894. — 
Charles XII and the Collapse of the Swedish Empire in ‘Heroes of the Nations' series. 
London, 1895. -Scandinavia . A Political History of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden 
(1615-1900). Cambridge, 1905. 

BarncA (TF.), Things Seen in Sweden. London, 1915. 

Cousitnge (J. de), La Scandinavie. Paris, 1914. 

Drachmann (P ) and Westergaard (H.), The Industrial Development and Commercial 
Policy of the Three Scandinavian Countries. L *ndon, 1915. 

Dahlerus (C. G.), Expos6 de I'industrie miniere ct m6tallurgiqiio de la Suede. 
Stockholm, 1905. 

Fahlbeek (P.), CofNtitution Sucdoi.se et le Parlementarisme Modernc. Paris, 190.5. 

Fla<‘h (W.), Daunfelt (H. J.) and Sun lb'drg (G.), Sveriges Jordbnik (L’ Agriculture de 
la Su6dc an Commencement' du XX““* Sieele). Polio. Upp.sala, 1900. fStatistical Atlas.) 

Hildebrand (E.), ami others, Sveriges lastoria intill tjugonde sekleL Stockholm. 
1903-10. ‘ 

Hildebrand (E.), and Staocnoi:: (L.), Sveriges historia till vjtra da^ar. Parts 1, 4-5, 8~9. 
Stockholm, 1927-22. 

Kennedy (E. B.), Thirty Seasons in Scandinavia. London, 1903., 

Key (H.), La vie 6conomlqne de la Su6dc. Paris, 1913. 

hjelUn (U.), Schweden. Eine politischo Monographie. German edition. Munich, 
1918. € 

"‘Leach (H. G.), Scandinavia of the Scandinavians. London, 1915. 

Niemann (Walter), Das^Nordlandhucii. Eine Einfiniruiig in die gesaminte nordische 
Natur und Kultnr. Berlin, 1909. 

Sche/er (G\a.), Les FMs Scandinaves de 1816 i 1847; de 1848 i 1870; de 1870 A ncs 
jours. Vols. X., XT., and XII. of Histoire Gcnerale. Paris, 1898-99. 

StefannAon (J.), Denmark and Sweden (Story of the Nations). London, 1016. 

Sundbdrg (G.), Aper^us ifi-atistitpaes iuternationaux. ll® anuee. Stockholm, 1908. 
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SWITZERLAND. 

(SoHWRIZ. — S Visas. — SviZZSRA.) 

• 

Constitution and Governinent • 

I. Central. 

On August 1, 1*291, tho men of Uri, Schwyz, and Lower ITnterwaldeii 
entered into a defensive League. In 13r>3 tlic League included eight 
members, and in 1513 thirteen. Various allied and subject tenitories 
were acquired either by single cantons or by several in common, and in 
1648 tho League became formally independent of tho Holy Roman Emjiire, 
but no addition was niade to the number of cantons till 1798. In that 
year, under the influence of Franco, the unified Helvetic Republic was 
formed. This failed to satisfy the Swiss, and in 1803 Napoleon Bonaf>arte, 
in tho Act of Mediation, gave a new constitution and out of the lauds 
formerly allied or subject increased the number of cantons to nineteen. 
In 1816 the perpetual neutrality of Switzerland and the inviolability 
of her territory weie guaranteecl by Austria, Gr^at Britain, Portugal, 
Prussia, and Russia and the Federal Pact which ha«4 been drawn up 
at Zurich, and which included three new cantons, was accepted by the 
Congress of Vienna. Tho Pact remained in force* till 1.848, when a new 
constitution, prepared witho’^t foreign interference, was accepted by general 
consent. This, in turn, wa.s, on May 29, 1^74, s]^)ersedcd by the constitution 
which is now in force. • • 

The constitutKfn of the Swiss Confederation may be revised either 
in the ordinary forms of Federal legislation with compulsory referendum^ 
or by direct popular vote, a majdrity l#)th of the citizens voting and of 
the cantons being required^ and the latter metlu^d may be adopted *on 
the demand (called the popular initiative) of 50,000 citizens ^^ith the 
right to vote. The Federal Govern inent is supreme in matters of peace, 
war, and rreaties ; it rcgnlates the army, the railw^ay, postal and telegraph 
systems, the coining of money, the Issue ai^d reDaynient of bank notes, 
ami the weights and measures of the Republic. It legislates on matters 
of civil capacity, copy right,* •bankruptcy, patents, sanitary police in 
dangerous epidemics, and it may create and subsidise, besides the Poly- 
technic School at Zurich, a Fedei*al University and other eilucational 
institutions. There has also been entru.sted to it the authority to decide 
concerning public works for the whole or great part of Switzerland, 
such as those relating to rivers, forests, ac4 the construction *oT 
railways. 0 

The supreme legislative and executive authority are vested* in a 
parliament of two chambcrl, a ‘Standerat,’ or State Council, and a 
* Nationalrat,' or Natiiyial Council. Tho first is composed of forty- 
four members, chosen and paid by the twenty- two can^ 4 ^)ns of the 
Confederation, two for each canton. Their remuneration depends on the 
wealth and libertility (vf the cantons, the* average being about 20 francs 
(16s.) per day ; representatives from tho canton of Geneva receive 30 
francs (25«.), from Uri and from Unterwalden 15 francs (12.9. .orf.) per 
day. The moile of their election and the term of membership depend 
entirely on the cant6n. Three of the cantojs are politi<ally divided — 
Basel into Stadt and Land ; Appeuzell into Ausser Rhoden and Inifl^r 
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Rhoden ; and Untenvald into Obwald and Nidwald. Each of these 
parts of cantons sends one member to the State Council, so that there 
are two members to the divided as well as to^ the undivided cantons, 
The ‘ Nationalrat ’ consists (1922) of 198 representatives of the Swiss people, 
chosen in direct election, ^ at the rate of one deputy for every 20,000 souls. 
The members are paid Yrorn Federal funds at the rate of 25 francs for 
each day on whi^h they are present, with travelling expenses, at tlie 
fate of 20 centimes (2rf.) per kilometre, to and from the capital. Members 
employed on commissions receive additional pay at the same rate. On 
the basis of the general census 1910, the cantons are represented in 
the National Council as follows : — 


Canton * 

J Number od 
' Uepresen- ' 

Canton 

Number of 
Represen- 

Ziirich (Zurich) 

tatives ! 

25 

Appenzell — Exterior and 

tatives 

Bern (Berne) . 

32 : 

Interior 

4 

Luzern (Lucerne) 

8 i 

St. Gallen (St. Gall) 

15 

Uri 

1 j 

Graubiinden (Orisons) 

6 

Schwyz .... 

3 1 

Aargau (Argovie) 

12 

Unterwald — Upper and 

; 

Thurgau (Thurgovie) 

7 

Lower . . . 

2 : 

Ticino (Tessin) 

i 8 

Glams (Glaris) . ^ . 

i 2 j 

Valid (Waadt) . 

j 16 

Zug (Zoug) . . ' . 

1 : 

Valais (Wallis) 

I • 6 

Fribourg (Freiburg) . 

i 

Neuchatbl (Neuonburg) . 

7 

Solothurn (S<i'leure) . 

« 6 ! 

Geneve (Genf) . 

8 

Basel (Bale) — town and 
country 

11 

Total . * . 

189 

Schaffhausen (Schaffliouse) 

! 2, 1 


i 


At the elections held on October 28-29, 1922, the following parties were 
returned : — Radicals, 59 ; Catholics, 44 ; Social Democrats, 43 ; Agrarian, 
35 ; Liberal Democrats, ^10 ; other parties, 7. 

A general election of representatives takgs place by ballot every three 
years. Every citizen of the Republic who has entered on his twenty- 
first year is entitled to a vote ; and /my voter, not a clergyman, may be 
elected a deputy. Both chambers united are called the ‘ Bundes-Versaram- 
lung,’ or Federal Assembly, and as such represent the supreme Government 
o,f, the Republic. The first step towards legislative action may bo taken 
by means of the poputkr initiative^ and laws passed by the Federal 
Assembly may bo vetoed Xy the popular voice. Whenever a petition 
demanding the revision or annulment of a measure passed by the Legislature 
is presented by 30,000 citizens, or the alteration is demanded by eight 
cantons, the law in question must be submitted* to the direct vote of 
the nation. ' For the decision of the question submitted a majority both 
of the cantons and of the voters is required. This principle, called the 
referendum^ is frequently acted* on. The chief executive authority is 
deputed to a * Bundesrat," or Federal Council, consisting of seven memben?, 
elected fer three years by the Federal Assembly. The members of this 
council must not hold any other office in the Confederation or cantons, 
nor engage in any calling er business. It is only through this executive 
body that legislative measures are introduced in the deliberative councils, 
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and its members are present at and take part in their proceedinjys, but 
do not vote. Every citizen who has a vote for the National Council is 
eligible for becoming a member of the executive. 

The President of the Confederation and the Vice-President of the Federal 
Council are the first magistrates of the Confederation. Both are elected by the 
Federal Assembly in joint session of the National aftd State councils for the 
term of one year, January 1 to December 31, and are not re -eligible to the 
same offices till after the expiration of another year, l^e Vice-President, 
however, may be, and usually is, elected to succeed the outgoing President. 

President of the Confederation for 1923. — Karl Hcheurer (Berne). 

Vice-President of the Federal Council for 1923. — Ernest Chvnrd. 

The seven members of the Federal Council — each of whom has a salary of 
1,000Z. per annum, while the President has 1,080Z. — act as ministers, or chiefs 
of the seven administrative departments of the Republic. These departments 
are: — 1. Foreign Affairs. 2. Interior, 3. Justice and Police. 4. Military. 
5. Finance and Customs. 6. Agriculture and Industry (Economie pub) ique). 
7. Posts and Railways. The city of Bern is the seat of the Federal Council 
and the central administrative authorities. 

II. Local Government. 

Each of the cantons and demi-cantons of Switzerland is sovereign, so 
far as its independence and legislative pov^rs are notf restricted by the federal 
constitution ; each has its lo^al government, different in its organisation in 
most instances, but all based on the principle (j^ absolute sovereignty of the 
people. In a few of the smallest cantons, the jieople exercise their powers 
direct, without th® intervention of any parliamentary machineiy, all male 
citizens of full age assembling together in the open air, at stated periods, 
making laws and appointing their administ7i|.tors. Such assemblies, known as the 
Landsgemeinden, exist in Apnenzell, Glarus, Unterwald, and Uri. In all the 
larger cantons, there is a bouy chosen by universal su*frrage, called der Grosse 
Rath, which exercises all the functions of the Landsgemeinden. In all the 
cantonal constitutions, however, except that of Fre*)urg and those of the 
cantons which have a Landsgemeinde, the refcren^im has a j>lace. This 
principle is most fully developed in Zurich, wh^re all laws and concordats, or 
agreements with other canton8,*«nd the chief matters of finance, as well as all 
revision of the constitution, must be submitted to the popular vote. In many 
of the cantons, the popular initiative has also been introduced. The members 
of the cantonal councils, as well as most of the magistrates, are either 
honorary servants of their follow-citizens, or receive a merely nominal salary. 
In each canton there are districts (Amtsbezirke) emsisting of a number •(If 
communes grouped together, each district havijjg a Prefect (Regierungstatt- 
halter) representing the canton. In the larger communes, for local rfiffairs, 
there is an Assembly (legislative) and a Council (executive) with a president, 
maire or syndic, and no4 less than 4 other members. In the smaller com- 
munes there is a council only, with its proper officials. 

• 

Area and Popiiiation. 

I. Progress and Present C()ndition. 

Area and population, according to the census held on December 1, 1910, 
and that held on December 1, 1920. TJie cantons are given in the official 
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order, and the year of the entrance of each into the league or confederation 
18 stated : — 


Canton 

Area : 
8q. miles 

Population 

Pop. 

per square 
mile, 1920 

Dec. 1. 1910 

1 Dec. 1, 1920 

Ziirich (Zurich) (1361) 

; 666 

503,915 

538,602 

823 

Berij (Berne) (1353) . 

; 2,6.57 

645,877 

674,394 

254 

Luzern (Lucerne) (1332) . 

! 579 

167.223 

1 / / , 0 / 3 

306 

Uri(1291) . . . . 

' 415 

22,113 

23,973 

58 

Schwyz (1291) .... 

: 351 

58,428 

59,731 

170 

Obwalden (Unterwalden-le- 

j 




Haut)(1291) 

1 183 

17,161 

17,567 

96 

Nidwaldcn (Unterwalden-le- 

1 




Bas) (1291) .... 

112 

13,788 

13,956 

125 

Giants (Claris) (1352) 

1 267 

33,316 

33,834 

127 

Zug (Zouf?) (1352) . 

i 92 

28,156 

31,569 

343 

Fribourg (Freiburg) (1481) 

! 644 

139,654 

143,055 

222 

Solothurn (Soleiiro) (1481) 

! 302 

117,040 

130,617 

433 

Ilasel-Stadt (Bale-V.) (1501) . 

: 14 

135,918 

140,708 

10,050 

Basel-T.find (Bale-C.) (1501) 

; 163 

76,488 

82,390 

505 

Schaflhausen (Scli|'ilhouse) (1501 

! 114 

i 46,097 

i 50,428 

442 

Appenzell A.-Rli. (Ext.) (1513) 
Appenzell I.-Rli. (Int. )«(1513) . 

! 101 i 

57,973 j 

, 55,354 

548 

» 61 i 

14,659 j 

14,614 

240 

St. Gallon (St. Gall) (1803) 

779 1 

J^92,896 

295,543 i 

379 

Graulnindcu (Orisons) (1803^ 

•: 2,773 1 

117,069 

119,854 

43 

Aargau (Arg(f;^ie) (1803) ! 

i 542 

230,634 

240,776 

444 

Thurgau (Thurgovie) (1803) 

381 

134,917 - 

.135,933 

357 

Ticino (Tessin) (1803) 

1,088 

156,166 ; 

152,256 

130 

Vaud (Waadt) (1803) 

i 1,244 

317,457 : 

317,498 

255 

Vdlais (Wallis) (1815) ^ . 

: 2,027 

128,381 I 

128,246 

63 

Neuchatel (Nenenburgf(1815) . 
Geneve (Genf) (1815) 

! 312 

133,001 1 

131,349 

421 

: 108 

154,!'06 ! 

171,000 

1,583 

Total 

« • 

i 15,975 

1 

3,753,293 

3,880,320 

243 


The German language is spoken by the majority of inhabitants in 19 of the 
25 cantons, the French in five (Fribourg, Vaud; Valais, Neiiehatel and Gcn^v«*)> 
the Italian in one (Ticino), In 1910, 2,694,186 spoke German, 793,264 
French, 302,578 Italian, 40,234 Romansch, and 23,031 other languages. 

I «The number of foreigners resident in Switzerland in 1920 was 412,306. 

II. Movement of Population. 


Years 

Total Births 

! 

Stillbirths ; 

Marriages 

Deaths anti 
at M births 

aurplus of Dirt 
over Deatlis 

11»]7 

74,12.j 

2,000 

23,W>4 

65,366 

. 

18,759 

1918 

1 74,884 

2,220 

26,117 

77,260 * 

-2,876 

191i) 

74,205 

2,0S0 

30,751 

^,012 I 

1 17,193 

1920 « 

88,023 ! 

2,433 1 

34,975 

58,425 

1 25,198 

1921 

83.178 i 

2,805 1 

32.624 

51,887 

1 31,286 


In 1921 the illegitimate births numbered 3,484, oc 4 '2 per cent. The 
nunber of divorces was 2,24x in 1920. 
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The number of emigrants in five years was : 1918 , 304 ; 1919 , 3,063 ; 
1920 , 9,276 ; 1921 , 7 , 129 ; 1922 , 0 , 787 . 

III. Principal Towns. 

On December 1, 1920, the census population o£ the principal towns was 
as follows: — Ziirich, 207,161 ; Bale, 135,976; Geneva, 135,059; Bern, 
104,626; St. Gallen, 70,437; Lausanne, 68,533 ; VJinterthur, 49,969 ; 
Luzern, 44,029; La Chaux-de-Fonds, 37,708; Biel, 34,599 ; Nciioli&tel, 
23,152; Fribourg, 20,649 ; Schaflhaiucn, 20,064 ; Montreux, 16,721 ; Chur, 
15,600; Heri&au, 16,015; Thun, 14,162; faigano, 13,440; Solothurn, 
13,065; Yevey, 12,768; Le Lode, 12,463; Korschach, 11,582; Olten, 
11,.504 ; Aarau, 10,701; Bellinzona, 10,232. 

Relig^ion. 

There is complete and absolute liberty of conscience and of creed. No 
one is bound to pay taxes sj)ecially appropriated to defraying the expenses 
of a creed to which he does not belong. No bishoprics can be created on 
Swiss territory without the approbation of the Confederation. The order 
of Jesuits and its affiliated societies cannot be received in any part of 
Switzerland ; all functions clerical and scholastic are forbidden to its 
members, and the interdiction can be extended to any other religions orders 
whose action is dangerous to the State, or interferes Vith the peace of 
different creeds. The foundation of new conven^ or religious orders is 
lorbidden. • 

According to the censiis^f December 1, 1920, the number of Protestants 
amounted to 2,218,589 (57 per cent, of the po^flijation), of K#man Catholics 
to 1,586,826 (41 per cent.), and of Jews to 20,955 (0‘5 ])er cent.). 
Protestants are in a majority in twelve of the cantons, and Catholics in 
ten. Of the more pojmlous cantons, Ziirich, Bern, Vaud, Neuclifitel, and 
Basel (town and land) are mainly Protestant, while Luzern, Fri}>ourg, Tierno, 
Valais and the Forest CanUDiis are mainly Catholi®. The Roman Catholic 
priests are much more numerous than the Protestant clergy, the former 
comprising more than 6,000 regular and secular pHcsts, They are under 
five bishops, viz., of Basel and Lugano (resident at Solothurn), Chur, St. 
Gallen, Lausanne and Geneva (resident at Frei’iurg}* and Sitten (Sion), all of 
them immediately subject 4^ the Holy See. The government of tlie 
Protestant Church, Calvinistic in doctrine and Presbyterian in form, is under 
the supeiwisiori of the magistrates cAf the various cantons, to whom is also 
entrusted, in the Protestant districts, the superintendence of public ingtiiiction. 

Instruction. 

In the educational administration of SwitzeiMiid there is no centralization. 
Before tho year 1848 most of the cantons had organised a system of primary 
schools, and since that year elementary education has steadily advanced. In 
1874 it was made obligrkory (the school age varying in the different cantons), 
and. placed under the civil authority. In some cantons the cosrt falls almost 
entirely on the communes, in others it is divided between the canton and com* 
munes. In all fhe cannons primary instruction is free. In the north-eastern 
cantons, where the inhabitants are mostly Protestant, tho proportion of the 
school-attending children to the whole population is as one to five ; while in the 
half- Protestant and half- Roman Catholic cantons it is as one to seven ; and in 
the entirely Roman Catholic cantons as one to nine. The compulsory law^as 
hitherto not always been enforced in the Roman Catholic cantons, but w rigidly 
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can-iod out in those where the Protestants form the majority of inhabitants. 
In every district there are primary schools, and secondary schools for youths 
of from twelve to fifteen. Of the contingent for fhilitary service in 1912, 
0‘5 ])er thousand could not read. 

The followinf( are the statistics of the various classes of educational 
institutions for "1920 Kindergarten, 775 ; primary schools 4,230, with 
16,841 teachers (^109 men and 8,732 women), and 536,219 pupils 
(269,750 boys and 266,469 girls) ; the 520 secondary schools had 
29,224 boys and 25,911 girls, with 2,037 men and 529 women 
teachcr.s; 152 middle schools had 17,627 boys and 8,951 girls with 
1,723 men and 235 women teachers. There are also commercial 
schools, technical schools, schools for the instruction of girls in domestic 
economy and other subjects ; agricultural schools, schools for horticulture, 
for viticulture, for arboriculture, and for dairy management. There are also 
institutions for the blind, the deaf and dumb, and the feeble-minded. In 
the 35 reformatories of Switzerland in 1919, there were 1,637 children under 
instruction. In 1922 the State spent on primary education 2,357,528 
francs. 

There are seven universities in Switzerland. These universities are 
organised on the model of those of Germany, governed by a rector and a 
senate, and divided into four ‘faculties ’ of theology, jurLspnidence, philo- 
sophy, and medicine. There is a Polytechnic School, maintained by the 
Federal Governmcn*t, at Zurich, with 2,011 matriculated students, in 1921. 
The academy of Neuchatgl was transformed into a university in May, 1909, 
hut without the faculty of medicine.* The following table shows the year of 
foundation of each university, t;he number •of teaching stalf and of 
matriculated students in tKe^various branches of study in each of the seven 
universities in the winter of 1921-22 : — 


- 

Theoloj;} 


Medicine 

Philosoi)hy i 
and Science 

Total 

Teacbiiig 

Staff 

1918 


• 



• 

_ . 


Basel (14(50) . 

70 

101 

280 

549 

1,000 

130 

Zuricli (1832) . 

4 22 

i 400 

00(5 

501 , 

1,584 

163 

Bern (1834) . 

.00 

577 

442 

073 1 

1,642 

162 

Genrve(15.'i9l A 1873^) 


‘212 

290 

303 ! 

829 

155 

Lansanne (1.0371 & 1890'-^) ! 


♦ 144 

220 

434 i 

823 

108 

Fribourg (1889) 

199 

1 126 

m 

189 i 

514 

72 

NeiichAtel (18061 & 1909/-', 

1 

11 

j 09 

•• 

9S 1 

168 

67 

1 

As an Academy. 

2 As a University. 




• ^'hese numbers are ej^lusive of ‘hearers,' but inclusive of 824 women 
students. ^ ^ 

In Igll there were 5,798 libraries with 9,385,000 volumes. 


• Justice and Crime. 

The ‘Bundes-Goricht,' or Federal Tribunal, which sits at Lausanne, con- 
sists of 24 members, with 9 supplementary judges, ap*^ointed by the 
Federal A«sembly for six years and are eligible for re-election ; the President 
and Vice-President, as such, for two years and cannot be re-elected. 
The President has a salary of 22,000 francs a year, and the other 
members 2(),000 francs. Tie Tribunal has three sections, to each of 
which assigned the trial of suits in accordance with regulations framed by 
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the Tribunal itself. It has original and final jurisdiction in suits between the 
Confederation and cantons ; between cantons and cantons ; between the Con- 
federation or cantons ana corporations or individuals, the value in dispute 
being not less than 3,000 francs ; between parties who refer their case to it, 
the value in dispute being at least 3,000 francs ; an^ also in such suits as the 
constitution or legislation of cantons places within its authority. There are 
also many classes of railway suits which it is called ori%to decide. It is a 
Court of Appeal against decisions of other Federal authorities, and of can- 
tonal authorities applying Federal laws. The Tribunal also tries persons 
accused of treason or other otFences against the Confederation. For this pur- 
pose it is divided into four chambers : the Chamber of Accusation, the 
Criminal Chamber (Cour d’Assises), the Federal Penal Court, and the Court of 
Cassation. The jurors who serve in the Assize Courts are elected by the people, 
and are paid ten francs a day when serving. 

Each canton has its own judicial system for ordinary civil and criminal trials. 

On December 31, 1919, the prison population (condemned) of ST^itzerland 
consisted of 3,187, of whom 400 were women. 

Capital punishment exists in Api)enzell-I.-Rh., Obwalden, Uri, Schwyz, 
Zug, St. Gallon, Luzern, AVallis, Schaffliausen, and Freiburg. 


Social Insurance. 

The Swi*s Federal Insurance Law (insurance against illness and accident), as passed 
by both Chambers on June 13, IDll, was accepted by tl> electors of the Republic 
with a small majority. The total number of votes cast was 623,731, of which 285,037 
were for and 238,094 against the niVasure. 

All Swiss citizens are entitled to insurance again&'» illness, and foreigners also may 
bo admitted to the benefits of the law. Compulsory inb\irance against illness does not 
exist as yet, but canteens and communities are entitled under the act to declare obligatory 
insurance for certain classes or, in general, to establish public benefit (sick fund) 
associations, and to make employers responsible for the payment of the premiums of 
their employees. ^ 

Insurance against accident is compulsory for all official^, employees, and workmen 
of all the factories, trades, Ac., T^ich are under the Federal liability law. Every person 
above the ago of 14 can insure voluntarily at the Federal insurance administration (or 
at any insurance corporation). The Swiss Accident Insurai^e Institution commenced 
operations on April 1, 1918. In 1919 the 891 societies insuring against illness had 342,011 
members. 


Finance. 

The entire net proceeds of the Federal alcohol monopoly (823,8212. in 1921) 
are divided among the cantons, and they have to expend one- tenth of the 
amount received in combating alcoholism in its causes and effects. Of thj 
proceeds of the tax for exemption from milijf^ry service, levied through 
the cantons, one-half goes to the Confederation and the other jto the 
cantons. • 

Revenue and expenditure for six years : — 


Year | 

Revenue 

1 Expenditure 


£ 

£ 

1918 

8,868,203 

11,343,990 

1919 

11,476,171 

16,801,898 

1920 

1 13,742,254 

1 lb 

17,728,723 


Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 



£ 

1921 

15,234,374 1 

20,;^37,245 

1922 1 

16,888,000 

20,V64,000 

19281 

17,02^,000 

20,384,000 


1 Estimaiss. 
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The followiDg table gives the budget estimates for 1923 


gource of Revenue 

1 Francs 

Branch of Expenditure 

Francs 

Capital invested . 
General adiniiiistration 

. ! l!S, 014,688 
. • 258,800 

Debt, Total Charge 

General administration 

114,624.000 

3,525,090 

Depai tnnuits : — 

Political . . •- 

Interior 

.lusticc and Police 
Military 

Finame and Custoois . 
Coinnierce, liuhistry, 
Agriculture . 

Posts aiid Railways 
Miscellaneoua 

. i 825,600 

. ; 1,152,300 

2,2.33,500 
2,016,347 
. 100,450,550 

and 

.3,465,780 
. 203,373,049 

. 1 3,302,780 

j Departments : — 

Political 

Interior .... 

1 Justice and Police 

Military .... 

Finance and Customs . 
Commerce, Industiy, aud 
! Agriculture . 

i Posts arnl Railways 
Miscellaneous 

6,880,913 

20,403,011 

5, 596, 5.' 9 
77,847,793 
22,388,412 

37,C07.4.S0 
211,679,039 
3,680, h47 

lotal 

. ! 125,700.000 
|(l 7,028,000/.) 

! Total . 

500,600.000 

(20,384.000/.) 


The public <lebt of the Confederation (exclusive of the railway debt) 
amoiuited, o)\ .lanuary 1, to 70,326,032/., mostly at 6 per cent. The 

tloating debt {.lanuary 1, 1022) was 7,518,000/. The total debt was thus 
77,844,032/. The value of the National Properties was 8,142,644/. 


Defence. 

• 

There are fortifications on the south frontier for tlio defence of the 
St. Gothard pass ; others 4ave T)een constructed at St. Maurice and 
Martigny in the Rhone Vallly. 

Switzerland depends for defence upon a national mUitia. Service in 
this force is < onj[>uLsory and universal, with few exemptions except for 
pliy^^ical disability. Those oxcu.se€ or rejected })ay certain taxes in lieu. 
Liability extends from tVe 20th to the end of tl^ 48th year. The first 12 
years are spent in the first line, called the ‘ Auszug, ’ or ‘ illiU ’ ; the next 8 
in the Landwchr ; and tfie remaining 8 in the Landsturm. For cavalry, 
however, .service is 11 years in the Auszng, and 12 in the Landwehr. The 
Landsturm only includes nu^ wlio have undergone some training. The 
unarmed Landsturm comprises all other ma^-s lietween 20 and 50 whose 
.services can be made available for non-combatant duties of any description. 

The initial training of the Swis.i militia soldier is carried out in 
recruits' schools, and the periods are 65 days for infantry, engineers, and 
foot artillery, 75 days for field artillery, and 90 days for cavalry. The 
suViequont trainings, called ‘repetition courses,’ are 11 days awmmZ/;// .* but 
after going tlirongh sev^ courses (8 in the case of the cavalry) further 
atteinlaucc is excused for all fouler the rank of sergeant. The Landwehr men 
are on!^ called out once for training, also for ll^days. 

The country is divided into 6 divisional districts. The field army, 
formed of the Au.sziig, consists of 6 divi.sions and 4 cavalry brigades, 
A division c*^nsists of 3 brigades each of 2 regiments consisting of 2 or 
3 battalions, 1 cyclist compan}^ 1 inachme gun detachment, 12 batteries 
of field artillery, 2 howitzer butteries, 2 squadrons of *cavalry', and 1 
battalion^of sapj)ers. A cavalry brigade eonsists of 2 regiments. A mountain 
brigade consists of 2 regiments of 3 battalions, 2 mountain batteries, and 
1 company of -appers. Altogether there are 106 battalions, 72 field batteries, 
12^howitzer batteries, 9 mo^intain batteries, and 8 cavalry regiments (each 
of 3 squadrons), besides 12 squadrons of divisional cavalry (guides). There 
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is a staff organisation for three army, corps. There are the usnal depart- 
mental troops, pontoon and railway corps, telegraph troops, &c. The total 
number of combatants ix** the field army may be taken at 160,000. 

There are also separate forces, mostly Laudwehr, for manning the 
fortifications which close the St. Gothard Pass and the Rhone Valley to 
a possible invader from the south. They amouiit to about 21,000 men. 
The Landwehr is organised in 56 battalions and 36 squadrons. Altogether 
Switzerland can mobilise nearly 200,000 men (combatants), irrespective of 
the organised Landsturm, who may amount to another 60,000. 

The administration of the Swiss army is partly in the hands of the 
Cantonal authorities, who promote officers up to the rank of captain. Hut 
the Federal Government is concerned with all general questions, and makes 
all the higher appointments. 

The Swiss infantry are armed with the Swiss repeating rifle. The field 
artillery is armed with a Q. F. shielded Kmpp 7*5 cm. calibre The ‘position * 
artillery has batteries of 8 A and 12 cm. guns. The Swiss Government inau- 
gurated an aviation service in 1919. 


Production and Industry, 

The soil of the country is very equally divided among the population, it 
being estimated that there are nearly 300,000 peasant proj)rietors. 

Of the total area 28*4 per cent, is unproductive ; of the productive area 
35*8 per cent, is under grass and meadows, 29 per cunt, under forest, 18*7 per 
cent, under fruit, 16*4 per cent, under crops and gardens. 

The chief agririiltural indu.'stries Jsre the manufacture of cheese and 
condensed milk. Wine is produced in live of the cantons, tobacco in tliree. 
On April 21, 191^ (last census), there were in Switzerland, 133,847 horses, 
3,581 mules, 891 donkeys, 1,424,856 cattle, 746,591 cows, 244,435 sheep, 
638,761 pigs, 329, 192 goats. , 

The Swiss Confederation has the right of su])ervisioii over the police of the 
forests, and of framing regulations for their maintenance. The entire forest 
area of Switzerland is 3,290 square miles, or 2,10.5,214 acres in extent (com- 
prising 91,587 acres of cantonal forest, 1,403,772 acre.s belonging to munici- 
palities and other corporations, and 609,855 acrc^ of private fore.sts). The 
district over which the Federal supervision extends lies to the south and east of 
a tolerably straight line from'athe eastern end of the Lake of Gene'^ to the 
northern end of the Lake of Constance. It comprises about 1,119,270 acres, 
and the Federal forest laws apply to all cantonal, communal, and municipal 
forests within this area, those belonging to private persons being exempt, except 
when from their position they are necessary for protection against climatic 
influences. In 1876 it was enacted that thv forest area should rl(jVer 
be reduced ; servitudes over it, such as vdghts of way, of gathering 
firewood, &c., should be bought up ; public forests should bo surveyed, and 
new wood planted where r^uirod, subventions for the purpose being sanc- 
tioned. In the year li 920 , 16,466,785 trees (chiefly coniferous) were planted. 
The free forest districts comprise 1,477 square miles. .> 

There wore, in 1920-21, 218 establishments for pisciculture with 136,461,000 
fry of various «specieaj produced from the incubation of 176,086.000 egg.s. 
Of these, 135,751,058 fry were released in public waters under official control. 
In 1918 there were 29,377 bee-keepers, possessing an aggregate of 2P5,934 bees. 

Many industries flourish in Switzerland. There are 5 salt-mining districts ; 
that at Bex (Vaud) belongs to the Canton, but isi, worked by a private company ; 
that at Schwcizerhallo (Basel) is wo^’kad by the Glenck family; those at 
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Rheinfelflen, Ryburg, and Kaiseraugst (Aargau) are worked by a joint-stock 
company, in virtue of a concession from the Canton. The output of salt of 
all kinds in 1921 reached 466,595 quintals (671,13i»in 1920). In 1920 there 
were *8,787 factories in Switzerland (9,074 in 1919). Watch and clock 
making is an important branch of manufacture ; number of clocks exported 
in 1920, 13,729,870. Th^ number of persons employed in factories (1918) 
was 381,170 ; the motive machinery had 526,098 horse-power. In 1920, 
93 breweries produced 1,062,888 hectolitres (23,383,536 gallons) of beer. 

On January 1, 1914, there were 1,859 Swiss embroidery establishments 
operating 8,090 embroidery machines. 

From January 1, 1914, to December 31, 1921, there were established 14 
important hydraulic power stations, and 6 more were under construction. 


Commerce. 


The special commerce, including precious metals, was as follows in five, 
years : — 


- 

1018 1 1919 

1920 

1921 1 

1922 


* ^ £ i £ 

£ i 

^ i 

JB 

Imports 

~ 00,073,360 I 141,335,427 

j 169,708,822 i 

91,851,565 1 

76,570,004 

Exports 

. ' 78^526,840 | 131,923,500 

131,084,150 ; 

85,605,657 j 

70,403,001 


♦ 

The folio wii]^ table (in tli^usauds of francs) shows the value of special 
commerce in 1921 and 1922*: — 


^ Merchandigo 


Cereals * 

Fruits and vcf^etables . 
Colonial produce . 

Animal food substanc^-s 
Tobacc^ .... 
Beveraj^ .... 
Animals, living . 

Hides and skins . 

Timber 

Cotton goods 

Lip^n, hemp, <fcc., good.s 

8nk goods .... 

Woollen goods 

Clothing, ready in.ide . 

Mineral fuihstauces 

Iron work .... 

Copper work 

Machinery . 

Clocks . . • . 

Chemicals , . ! . 

Grease, oils, &c. . 

Total inch bther merchandise 

r 


Imports 


1921 

1 1922 ^ 

lOOu Francs 

j 1000 Francs 

323,010 

! 210,270 

00,580 

59,504 

180,085 

90,408 

1?3,220 

104,208 

13,532 

15,2#. 

106,100 

76,143 

39,863 

f 19,430 

31,923 

40,001 

41,912 

33,877 

187,742 

173,597 

16,173 

19,661 

k 139,33.5 

219,844 

^.3.040 

105,792 

1)0,334 

46,054 

187,140 ' 

16.3,129, 

90, 1 23 j 

70,749 

28,709 , 

23,457 

57,423 1 

36,704 

7 74 ! 

, 832 

64,782 j 

64,421 

28,22li’ j 

26,836 

2,206,288 1 

1,914,465 


i| Exports 


1921 

' 1922 

1000 Francs 

1000 Francs 

8,309 

5,189 

2,622 

3,080 

58 004 

27,508 

77,712 

101,616 

6,222 

3,820^ 

1,530 

1,142 

8,113 

10,866 

50,117 

52,408 

10,268 

14,745 

357,433 i 

323,212 

3,621 

3,563 

841,008 

365,261 

89,186 1 

35,435 

44,609 

54,141 

31,082 , 

22,009 

30,614 I 

85,086 

, 11,785 

17,070 

232,047 , 

106,759 

157,958 

108,. 535 

18,750 ! 

17,761 

, 7,C3» 

1,469 

2,140, HI j 

1,761,576 


'Hie customs duties araonnted,.in 1919, to 67,611,442 franca fin 1020, to 98,033,074 
frarfcs ; in 1021, to 117,096,025 franca ; in 1^2, to 103,670,826 francs. 
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The following table, in thousands of francs, shows the distribution of the special trade 
of Switzerland (including bullion but not coin) among the principal countries. Much 
of the trade with the frontier countries is really of the nature of transit trade : — 


Imports I Exports 



1920 ! 

' 

1921 

: 1^20 1 

1021 


1,000 

1,000 

1 1 ,000 ! 

1,000 


Francs 

Francs 

1 Francs ! 

Franc.s 

Germany 

808,720 1 

440.173 

1 252,472 1 

194,610 

France 

603,249 ; 

320,679 

! 621,958 1 

238,603 

Italy 

325,224 i 

199,598 

! 105,8.54 1 

74,221 

Austria 

71,534 1 

32,345 

I 106,126 

87,809 

United Kingdom 

465,734 1 

156,124 

1 645,559 i 

349,294 

United Htates 

864,696 ' 

385,139 

283,824 ! 

685,720 t 

Denmark 

97,703 ! 

70,122 

1 43,879 1 

17,804 


1 Including 357 million francs bars of gold. 


According to Board of Trade roiuins the staple articles of import into 
the United Kingdom from Switzerland in 1921 were: — Watches, 649,941/. ; 
embroidery, 1,697,403/. ; condensed milk, 844,612/. Exports to Switzerland 
were chiefly cotton piece goods, 1,666,094/., and cotton yarns, 1,060,499/. 

Total trade between Switzerland and the United Kingdom (in thousands 
of pounds) for flve years (Board of Trade returns) :-^r 


- 

1 1918.» 1 

j 1919 

1920* 

1921 

1 1922 

Imports from Switzerland into U.K. . 
Exports to Switzerland from U.K. 

13,073 

j 8,621 

14,860 

13,657 

36,996 

12,610 

19,952 

5,538 

: 21,707 
9,810 


Internal Communications. 

In 1920 the State railways of Switzerland had a length of 3,881 miles. 
There are also 34 miles of foreign railways within the Confederation. The 
cost of con.struction of the railways up to the end of 1920 was 2,668,195,775 
francs. The receipts from tikflfic of all the Swiss railways nmounte|i( 1921) 
to 470,397,000 francs (18,815,880/.), of which 202,667,000 francs (8,106,680/.) 
were for passenger traffic. The state railways are gradually being electrified 
(by end of 1920, 1,120 miles had been completed). The traffic on the Swiss 
waters in 1921 was carried on by 152 boats or barges belonging to 22 
companies. ® 

State aerial service is being gradually developed. In 1921 there were 
4,900 flights, and 6,600 passengers were carried. ' 

111 1921 there were in S'^itzerlaiid 3,932 post-offices. By the internal 
service there were forwarded 198,823,299 letters, 72,897,948 post-cards, 
85,818,672 packets of printed matter, 1,681,366 samples,.-, 284,567,900 
newspapers, and 7,349,797 registered packets, &c. In the international 
service there were forwarded 23,601,222 letters, 14,021,602 post-cards, 
8,272,643 packets of printed matter, 1,009,534 samples, 1,474,045 news- 
papers, and 2,787,464 registered packets, &c. Internal post-ofl;,ce orders 
were sent to the value of 2,011,190,267 francs (80,447,610/.). Receipts, 
1921, 108,660,387 ftancs (4,346,415/.); expej;iditure, 126,988,883 francs 
(5,079,565/.). 
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Switzerland has a very complete system of telegraphs, consisting (19*21) 
of miles of line with 23,843 miles of wire. There were transmitted 

1, 865, 350 inland telegrams, 3,757,194 internationah; and 1,000,161 in transit 
through Switzerland. Number of offices, 2,404. There were 1,018 telephone 
systems with 13,917 miles of line and 272,667 miles of wire; conversa- 
tioiis, 120,660,547. The* telegraph and telephone receipts in 1921 amounted 
to 73,737,448 francs (2,949,500/.); the expenditure to 75,686,143 francs 
(3,027,445;.)- ^ 

'I'lie Marconi Company under a concession from the Federal Government 
has erected a wireless telegraphy station at Miinehenbuchseo near Bern. 

Honey and Credit. 

On December 31, 1921, the coin minted in Switzerland was as 
follows 10,880,000 gold coins of the nominal value of 202,600,000 francs ; 
80,376,000 ^ih’’er coiiisof the nominal value of 88,530,000 francs ; 180,300,000 
nickel coins of the nominal value of 18,140,000 francs ; and 116,000,000 
copper coins of the nominal value of 1,520,000 francs ; total (including other 
token coins), 396,556,000 c,oins of the nominal value of 310,790,000 francs. 

There were in Switzerland in 1915, 1,047 savings banks of all kinds, 
with 2,025,491 depositors having to their credit 61,643,239/.; in 1917, the 
total was 82,248,000/. 

The National fjank, wdth headquarters divided between Bern and Zurich, 
opened its doors on June 20, 1907. It has the exclusive right to issue bank- 
notes in Switzerland, March 7^ 1922, the condition ot the bank was as 
follows:-- * 


♦ 

t ^^>anc.s j 

1 

Francs 

Bnllicn (gold an'l .silver) . , 

1 

637,628,000 1 

i other assets 

72,371,000 

Bill.s 

481,048.000 1 

1 Notes in circulation . 

873,424,000 

AdvancfR .... 

42,859,0%) 1 

! Current and deposit 

Scfturitifs .... 

8,C.')7,e00 1 

j accounts 

283, .M6, 000 

« 


1 Other seEurities . 

43,228,000 


Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The international metric system is the sole le^al standard of weights and 
measures in Switzcrlaml. It was made compulsory in the country by the 
Federal law of July 3, 1875, and since January 1, 1887, no other uni t*^ than 
the metiic units have been legal. By tne Federal law of June 24, 1909, the 
international electric units ^vere also adopted. By that law, copies of the 
French standards, deposited at the International Office for Weights and 
Measures at Sevres (Fiance), were adopted as the legal standards for 
Switzerland. 

Tha Franc of 10 and 100 Rappen or Centimes^ is the monetary 

unit. The r^ar rate of exchange is 25 ‘22J franck = £1 sterling. 

The 20-franc piece is ‘900 fine, the 5-franc silver piece is '900 fine, the 
silver 2 -fran (4 franc, and half-franc are *835 fine. Switzerland belongs to the 
Laiin Monetary Union ; but since Italy fcj texonerated from taking back its 
exported fractional coin in caso«of the dissolution ,of the* Union, the im* 
X>ortation into Switzerland of 2 franc, 1 franc, and 4 franc pieces is prohibited 
by decree of February 21, 1899, on pain of confiscation. By a Convention 
of November 15, 1902, with the other States within the Union, Switzerland 
may coin, exceptionally, 12^^000,000 francs in fractional silver pieces, but the 
isi^ucs must be spread over at least .sjx years. 
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Before the war 60-franc National Bank notes were the smallest paper 
currency, but in consequence of the war, notes of lesser denominations hav^ 
been issued, viz., 20-frrfhc notes (by law of July 30, 1914'), 5-fraiio notes 
(August 3, 1914), and 25-franc notes (September 9, 1914). 

The Centner j of 60 Kilogrammes and 100 Pficr^ =110 lbs. avoirdupois. 
The Quintal = 100 Kilogrammes = 220 lbs. avoirdupois. The Arpcnt (Land) 
= 8-9ths of an acre. ^ 

The Pfundf or pound, chief unit of weight, is legally divided into decimal 
Grammes^ but the people generally prefer the use of the old halves and quar- 
ters, named Halhpfund^ and Viertelpfund, 


Diplomatic and Consular Bepresentatives. 

1. Of Switzerland in Great Britain. 

Envo]j Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. — Charles R. 
Paravicini, appointed October 13, 1919. 

First Secretary. — Francis J. Borsiiiger. 

Counsellor of Legation specially attached. — Charles Corragioni d'Orelli. 
Attaches. — Emile Stutz and Paul G. Ritter, 

Chancellor of Legation. — J. W. Sterchi. 

Commercial Attachdj Counsellor of Legation^ and Consul-General. — Henri 
Martin. > 

2. Of Great Britain in Switzerland. 

Envoy Extraordinary and.Minister Plenipotentiary. — Sir Milne Cheetham, 
K.O.M.(l. Appointed December 1, 1922i^ 

Secretaries. — 0. A. Scott, D.S.O., and N. B. Ronald. ' 

Military Attacl^. — Col. F. Lyon, O.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Commercial Secretary. — J. Picton Bagge. 

Consul-General at Zurich. — E. G. B. Maxse, C.M.G. 

There are Consuls at BSle, Bern, Geneva, Laujanne, Lucerne, Davos ; 
Vice-Consuls at Zurich, Montreux, Lugano, and Neuchatel. 


Statistical and other Books of Reference concerning Switzerland. 

1. Official Publications. 

' ^ 

Annuaire Statistlque de la Suisse. Berne. 

Feuille fMerale sulsse. Bern, 

Department of Overseas Trade Reports, London. 

Voranschlag der Schweizerischen Eidgenossenschaft. Annual. Berne. 

Kesultats du compte d’etat de la ConfMeration suisse. Annual. Berne. 

Sainmlung enthalteiid die Bundesverfassung und die in Xraft tretenden Kantonsvxin 
fassungen (in German, French, and Italian). Bern, 1910. Supplement published in 1914. 

Schweizerische Statistische Mitteilungen. Herausg'^eben vom Statistischen Bureau. 
Annual. Bern. ® 

Statistique du commerce de la Suisse avec I’^tranger. Berne. Annual. 

Archiv fiir Schweizerisches Uuterrichtswesen. Annual. Ziiriuh. 

Marx (Dr. Paul), Systeyiatisches Register zu den geltemien Staatsvertragen der 
schweizerischen Eidgenossenschaft und der Kantone mit dem Auslande. Z*^rich, 1918. 


^ 2. -Non-Offioial Pd’^lications. 

Historisch-biographiaches Lexikon der Schweiz. Neuenburg, 1919. 

Journal Statistique et revue ^conomique Suisse. Bern, Annual. 
L’Economiste Suisse. Ziirich. First Issue, 1915. 

Schweizerische Bunde.%yerfaBsung. Chur, 1922. 

Adam* (Sir P. O.), and Cunningham (C. D.), The Swiss Oonfoderatlon. 1889. 
J^olter (A.), Gerundzdge des Schweizerischei: StaaUrechts. Zurich, 1004. 
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jnneler(Dr. Hedwlg), and AnneUr (EjltI), Landes- und Vdlkerktinde deaLoUohentales. 
Switzerland. 26th edition. London, 1922. 

Ba/c«r (Grenfell), The Model Republic : a History of the Rffie and Progress of the Swiss 
(L)^^lve”central Alps. Parti. New edition. London, 1907. Part H. London, 1911. 

La Svizzera d>3ried’ogBi. Milan, 1921. * d .i. i i. 

Bonjour (V.), Real Democracy in Operation. The example of Switzerland (English 

translation). London, d920. 

Barth (Hans), Bihliagraphie der Schweizer Geschichte (to 1912). Basel, 1914. 

BrooU (Robert C.), Government and Politics of Switzerland. London, 1920. 

Burckhardt (W ), Kommentar der Schweiz. Bundesverfassnng. Bern, 1906.— Pol itisches 
Jahrbuch dor Schweizerischen Eidgenossenschaft. Bern. Annual. 

Cagliardi (E.), Geschichte der Schweiz. 2 vols. Zurich, 1921. 

Cameron (K. C.), Switzerland (‘ Nation’s Histories ’). London, 1918. 

Clerget (P.), La Suisse au XX« Si^cle. Paris, 1908. 

Conway (Sir W. M.), The Alps from End to End. London, 1895. 

Conway (Sir W. M.) and Coolidge (W. A. B.), Climbers' Guides : The Bernese Oberland. 

4 vols.' London, 1008. 

Coolidge and Ball (J.), Alpine Guide : the Western Alps. London, 1898. 

Coolidge (W. A. B.), Swiss Travel and Swiss Guide Books. London, 1893.— Guide to 
Switzerland. London, 1001.— The Alps in Nature and History. London, 1908. 

Crawford (V. M.), Switzerland of To-day. A Study in Social Progress. London, 1911. 
Gurti (E.), Geschichte der schweizerischen Volksgesetzgebung. 2nd ed. Ziirich, 1885. 
Daendliker (Carl), Geschichte der Schweiz. 2 vols. Zurich, 1892. [Condensed Eng. 
Trans, by E. Salisbury. London, 1 h98.] 

Daueat, La Suisse illustr^e. Paris, 1914. 

Dierauer (J.), Histoire. de la Confederation Suisse. 4 vols. [also in German]. Lausanne, 
1911-14. New efiitioiu 1022. 

Eggenschivyler {\Y Alter), Die Schweizer Volkswirtschaft am Scheideweg. Ratschlage zur 
Neu-Orientierung unserer InOusirie. Zurich, 1915. 

Frauchigec (F.), Der .sclu>Tizerische Bundestaat. Scin Wesen und seine verfassungs- 
rechtlicliei. Grundlagon, ZUrich, 1922. . 

(zaj/LVirc/i!' (Ernst), Gesehiehte der Schweiz. 2 vols. Zurich, 1920, 

Qeering (T.) a^d HoU (R ), WiAschaftskuude der Schweiz. Zurich, 1917. 

Giorgio (H.) and Nnbholz (P. ), Schweizerische obligatorische Unfallversichcrung. 
Zurich, 1920. * 

Grande (Julian), A Citizens’ Army. The Swiss System. London, 1916. 

Greinii(A.), The Flora of Switzerland, 5th English edition. London, 1914. 
ftiubler (A.), Die schweizeri.sclie Nationftlbahn. Ziirich, 3922. 

IJaas (A.) and Diem (A^, Schweizorisches Export-Juhrbuch, Annual. (In German, 
French and English.) Zurich. 

Heer (J. C.), Die Schweiz [in ‘ Land und Leute ’ series]. Bielefeld and Leipzig, 1902. 
Heitsler (A.), Schweizeri.*'che Verfa.s.sungsgeschichte. Basel, 1920. 

Jaine.e(E. J.), (Translator), The Federal Constitution of Switzerland. Philadelphia, 1890. 
Kaiser (S.) and Strickler G^chichte und Texte der Bundesverfassnng und Schwei- 
zerischen Eidgenossenschaft. Bern, 1901. 

Knapp (C.), Bnrel (M.), ct Aitinger (V.), Dlctiawnaire g^ographique de la Suisse. 
[Published both in French and Gennan.] Neuchatef, 1902-1910. 

Lnmpert, (U,), Das schweizerische Bundess^aatsrecht. Zurich, 1918. 

Lavissei^.) et Kambaud (A.) (Editors), Histoire Gen^rale : La Suisse de 1816 d 1848; 
de 1848 a nos jours. Par Fr. de Crue. Vols. X, XI. Paris 1898 and 1899. 

MacCracknn (W. D.), The Rise of the Swiss Republic. London, 1892. 

^ ^Macmillan’s Guide to Switzerland. London, J903. 

Murray’s Handbook for S^tzerland. 19th ed. London, 1905. 

Muyden (B. van), Histoire de Ii^.Nation Suisse. 3 vols. Lausanne, 1896-1901, 

Oechsli (W.), Die Anfange der schweizerischen Eidgenossenschaft. Ziirich, 1891.— 
Geschichte der Schweiz iin Neiinzehnten Jahrhuiidert.^ Erster Band. 1798-1813. Leipzig, 
1903 - History of Switzerland, 1499-1914. Cambridge and London, 1922. 

Reelus (Elisee), Nouvelle Geographic Universeile. Vol, IIl^, Paris, 1878. 

Reynold (G. de), Comineiit se forme uno nation : la Suisse, sa terre et son histoire. 
London, 1920. 

Kalis (L. R. de), Le Droit Federal Suisse. 2nd!»ed. Berne, 1902. 

Savser-Hall (Georges), La Nationa]i46 en droit Stiisse. Beyn, 1921.* 

Schmidt (P. II.), Die schweizerischen Industrien im intemationalen KonkurrcnzkaniT»fe. 
2nd ed. Lunch, 1921.— Die Schweiz und die euraplsche Handelspolitik. Zurich, 1914. 

ScholleAberg^r {J ,), Bundesverfassnng der Schweizerischen Eidgenossenschaft. Korn, 
mentar nut Einleit, Berlin, 1905. 

Seippel (P.) (Editor), J,a Suis^ au XIX*”® Sidcle. 3 vols. Lrfasanne, 1898-1900. 
^owerby (J.), The Forest Cantons of Switzerland. London, 1892. 
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Stead (R.) and Hug (Lina), Switzerland. In * Story of the Nations * Series. New edition. 
Loudon, 1D20. 

Steiger (J.), Finanzhaushalt dor Schweiz. 6 vols. Bern, 1912~19.'->Schweizeri8ches 
Fiuanz-Jahrbuch. First isatfs, 1899. Annual. Bern. 

Story (A. T.), Swiss Life in Town and Country. London, 1902. 

Studer (J.), Schweizer Ortsnainen. Zttrich, 1896. 

Suter (L.), Histoire Suisse. Einsiedeln, 1914. ^ 

Teehudi (I. von) and Tauber (C.), Der tourist in der Sciiweiz und Grenzeebieten. 
36th ed. Zurich, 1917. 

Waldvogcl (W ), Les relations lEconoiuiques entre la Grande-BIfetagne et la Suisse dans 
lo Basse elle Present. Neuveville, 1922. 

Water (A.), Landes- und Reisebeschieibungen (contains bibliographies of Swiss travel 
booksX Bern, 19( 9. 

Tr«66(F.), Switzerland and the Swiss. London, 1909. 

Wiget (G.), Scliweizergeschichte vom Dreilanderbund bis zum Volkerbund. 
Franenfeld, 1921. 


TURKEY 

In November, 1922, a^change of capital importance took place in the 
internal economy of Turkey. Up to th»t time Constantinople continued to 
be the residence of the Sultan, and a Gove/ii«ient deriving its authority 
from him still existed there. This Government, however, exerted no 
effective power outside Constantinople, together with a small adjacent area 
and another small area adjoining Chai^k on the Dardanelles. The Greek 
Government administered Thrace up to the frontier laid down by the Tfeaty 
of Sevres of August 10, 19i?0. Except for the small areas mentioned above, 
the whole of Asia Minor was under the authority of the de facto Government 
set up at Angora in April, 1920, under the name of*the “Government of the 
Grand National Assembly of Turkey.” On November 1, 1922, the Grand 
National Assembly voted a resolution declariilg that the office of Sultan had 
ceased to exist and providiiiijsthat the office of Calii^h, which had hitherto 
been vested in the person of the ^ultan, should be filled by election from 
among the Princes of the House of Osman. Previous to this the Angora 
Government had made preparations to take over the administration of 
Constantinople whenever an opportunity offered. On November 4, 1922, 
General Rafet Pasha, who was in charge of these preparations, declared thrfkfie 
had taken over the administration on bchall qf the Government of the Grand 
National Assembly. The same day the Grand Vizier, Tewfik* Pasha, 
presented the resignation of the Constantinople Cabinet to the Sultan. The 
Sultan himself, on November 17, took refuge on board a British warship and 
left Constantinople. The Grand National Assembly immediately elected to 
the Caliphate his only cousin frhice Abdul -Medjid, the eldest prince, in 
male descent, of the Hjpnse of Osman. • 

The new Caliph ABDUL-MEDJID Efendi was born on May 25, 1868, sole 
surviving son of Sultan Abdul- Aziz. He has two children Prince 

Omer Farruk Efendi, born February 28, 1898, married to Princess Enkia 
Sabiha, second daughter of the late Sultan ; (2) Princess Durri Shchvar, born 
January 28, 1914. * • 


4 
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The following is a list of the names, with date of accession of the thirty- 
seven sovereigns who ruled Turkey from the foundation^ of the Turkish 
Km} (ire up to the events described above : — •' 


House of Othman, 


othman .... 

1299 

Murad IV., ‘The Intrepid ’ . 

1623 

Orkhan . - # * 

1326 

Ibrahim .... 

1640 

Murad I. . 

1359 

Mohammed IV. . 

1648 

Bavezid I., ‘The Thunder- 
bolt * . . . . 

1389 

Suleiman II. . 

Ahmed II 

1687 

1691 

Interregnum 

1402 

Mustafa II. . 

1695 

Mohammed I. . 

1413 

Ahmed III. . 

1703 

Murad II. . 

1421 

Mahmud I. . 

1730 

Mohammed II., Conqueror 
of Constantinople . 

1451 

Othman III.. 

Mustafa III. .... 

1754 

1767 

Bayezid II. 

1481 

Abdul Hamid I. . 

1773 

Selim I. . . • . 

1512 i 

Selim III. .... 

1789 

Suleiman L, ‘The Magni- 

i 

Mustafa IV. .... 

1807 

ficent ' . 

1520 

Mahmud II. 

1808 

Solim II. . 

1566 

Abdul-Medjid 

1839 

Murad III. 

1574 

Abdul-Aziz .... 

1861 

Mohammed III. 

1595 

Murad V. (May 30) 

1876 

Ahmed I. . . * . 

1603 

Abdul-Hamid II. (Aug. 81) . 

1876 

Mustafa I. . • • • 

1617 

Mohammed V. (April 27) 

1909 

Othman TI. 

1618* 

Mohammed VI. (July 3) 

1918 


The civil listjof the Sultan iM>ed tcTbe variously reported at from one to two 
millions sterling. To the Infperial family belong a great number of crown 
domains, the income from which contributed to the revotiue, but a large 
})roportion of which were situated in Irak and other countries now detached 
from*Turkey (March, 1923). Ko definite arrangements have been made for 
adapting the Civil List ai** range me nts to the ne^% conditions resulting from 
the abolition of the olhce of Sultan. 

• 

Constitution and Oovernment. 

Forms of constitution, aft^ the model of the West European States, 
were drawn up at various periods by succerfive Ottoman Governments, 
the first of them embodied in the ‘ H^tti-Humayoun ^ of Sultan Abdul 
Medjid, proclaimed November 3, 1839, and the most recent in a decree 
of Sultan Abdul-Hamid II., of November 1876. This constitution became 
for ^11 practical purposes a dead letter in 1878, and Abdul-Hamid II. pre- 
ceded to build up an autoAteoy more complete than that of his predecessors, 
but in 1908 tlie prevailing discontent, especially in the aimy, caused by 
corrupticfti and misgovern men t, compelled him to issue an Imperial decree for 
the convocation of a new Parliament, and corfstitutional government was 
restored July 23, 1908. No attempt had been made to convoke Parliament 
since the disselution on April 11, 1920, of the last Chamber of Deputies 
which sat in Constantinople. Meanwhild tjtie Grand National Assemoly of 
Angora voted, on January 20, 1921, a Fundamental t^aw which introduced 
changes of the most radical kind into the system created under the Con- 
stitution 0^1876. It declared that all sovereignty belonged to the people, 
and that all power, both administrative and legislative, was vested in the 
Grand National Assembly as^being tire sole representative of the people. 
The^ld name ‘ Ottoman Empire* was, discarded in favour of the designation 
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‘Turkey.’ No provision was’, made for a Senate, It was laid down that 
the members of the Grsmd National Assembly should be elected for a period 
of two years, and that Uie Assembly should delegate its executive powers to 
a certain number of Vekils or Commissioners, who were to be, however/ 
merely individual mandatories of the Assembly elected by it from among its 
own members. By way of exception, it was provided that the existing 
Grand National Assembly, which had been recruited pciftly by incorporating 
the members of the dissolved Constantinople Chamber and partly by a 
special system of election, should remain in existence pending the complete 
realhatioii of tlio national aims, which it was the object of the National 
Movement to secure. 

The Council of Commissioners, which under this new system takes the 
phice of a Cabinet, is at present (February, 1923) composed as follows : — 

Presidenf. — Reoiif Bey. 

Commissioner of Eeligio ns Affairs. — Vehbi Efendi. 

Commissioner of National Defence. — General Kiazim Pasha. 

Commissioner of Foreign Affairs. — General Ismet Pasha. 

Commissioner of Interior . — Fetlii Boy. 

(Jonwiissioiier of Justice. — Rifat Bey. 

Commissioner of Finance. — Hassaii Fehmi Bey. 

Commissioner of Public hxsiruction. — Sefa Bey. 

Co m. miss iuner of Public IV orjes. — F e^zi Bey. • 

Com missioncr of Public ^Health. — Riza Nour Bey, 

Commissioner of Economic Affairs. — l^alnrjogd Essad Bo}^ 

The President of the Grand National Assembly is Marshal Mustafa Kenial 
Pasha, who is also Coinmander-in. Chief of the Army, under an appointment 
which is to remain in force until the naj^ional aims are realised. 

Subjects of Western Powers re.sident in TurV,ey enjoyed ex-teriitorial 
privileges from time immemorial, under treaties called Capitulations. The 
greatest single change introduced in 1914 was tjio abolition by a decree 
of tf.e Sultan of these Capitulations (September 9, 1914). It had long been 
felt that tliese privileges needed revision, e.spf^ialljj in so far as they exempted 
foreigners from the fiscal bujdens of Ottoman subjects, but their abolition 
by an unilateral act gave risS to an unanimous protest of the Powers, and 
no Power had, at any rate publicly, assented to it up to November, 1914. 
This step, which included the suppression of foreign Post Offices and that 
of the International Board of Health, was taken in September, after the out- 
break of the European War, and the condition of Europe made the pretest 
of the Powers academic rather than effective for ti^e time being. During tno 
war the Central Powers recognised the fail ^ccomyli and entered into new 
Treaty arrangements with yie Porte. In the latest peace proposJls made 
to Turkey by the Allied Powers, Janiiary-Fobruary, 1923, })rovision is made 
for the complete aboliWon of the fiscal privileges formerly enjojed by their 
subjects, and for the suppression of the judicial capitulations*subjcct to the 
introduction of a system providing certain guarantees for foreigners for a 
limited period.* • • 

Local Government. 

The Fundamentiil Law, voted at Angora in Januaiy, 1921 (see abovel 
altered the system in force up to 1920 by proviiiing that the country sh 9 ula 
be divided into Vilayets, divided into^Oazas, subdivided in their tjirn into 
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Nahies. At the head of each Vilayet is a Vali representing the Grand 
National Assembly. The system aimed at is cgie of decentralisation. 
Each Vilayet has an election council of its own. The caza is regarded 
'as a mere grouping of Nahies for certain purposes of general administration. 
The Nahie or commune is an autonomous entity and possesses an elective 
council charged with the administration of such matters as are not reserved 
to the State. 


Area and Population. 

The Ottoman Empire before the war was made up of (1) Turkey in Europe, 
(2) Turkey in Asia (Anatolia, Arabia, Syria, Palestine, Mesopotamia, nnd 
Kurdistan), and (3) certain Islands in the Mediterranean. After the conclusion 
of the 1st Balkan war (November, 1913), which commenced in October, 1912, 
the Turkish possessions in Europe were considerably lessened, Turkey in 
Europe being in part divided among the Allied States (Bulgaria, Serbia, 
^Montenegro, and Greece), and in part created into an independent state ol 
Albania. Cyprus and Egypt, which were formerly under the suzerainty of the 
Sultan, were, the one, annexed to the British Empire and the other declared 
a British Protectorate in November, 1914, and January, 1915, respectively. 

The Treaty of l^eace with Turkey, signed at Sevres on August 10, 1920, 
but never ratified, conteyi[)Iated a very great reduction of the Empire as it 
existed in 1914. • 

A succession of political and mj'itary event# of the highest importance 
has necessitate^! the abandj^iifmeiit of a great part of the proposals put 
forward in that Treaty. Treaty arrangernents wdth Georgia, Azerbaijan, and 
Armenia, following in the case of the last-named state on a successful local 
war, have placed Turkey in po3so.ssion of a portion of the Caucasian provinces 
of the old Turkish Empire. A sepJirate agreement concluded with France 
in October, 1921, ])roYidfd her with a more fai^ourable frontier with Syria 
than was contemplated in the Treaty of Sevres. The collapse of the Greek 
forces in Asia Minor in September, 1922, led to the complete withdrawal of 
the Greeks from tliat country. Finally, a military Convention concluded at 
Moudania on October 11, • 1921, between representatives of Turkey, Greece, 
Great Britain, Piance and Italy provided for the withdrawal of the 

({reeks from all Thrace east of the Maritza, and the re-establishment of a 
Turkish civil administration, assisted a force of 8,000 gendarmes, in the 
area so evacuated. Constantinople, with a STuall adjacent area, and specified 
zones on both shores of the Dardanelles, remained provisionally under Allied 
mahtary occupation unde^j^tlie last-named Convention. 

The latest of many efforts on the part of the Allied Powers to bring about 
a definij:e settlement with Turkey has been the convocation of a Conference 
at Lausanne to negotiate a new Treaty of Peace-. To this Conference Great 
Britain, France, and Italy, the ‘Inviting Powers,’ invited Turkey, Greece, 
Yugoslavia, and Rumania to send representatives.^ Russia and Bulgaria 
were invited to particijiato in the negotiations relative to the Straits, and 
the United States of America to^ participS,tc as ‘observerij’ in the whole 
Conference. Belgium was admitted to the discussion of certain questions, 
and she &nd the neutral European powers having capitulatory rights assisted 
at the discussion of the question of a new regime to replace the Capitulations. 
1 he Conference opened on November 20, 1922. After *it had sat f<^r about 
elei/en weeks and an agreement had been reached with the Turkish delegates 
on ma^y points, the Inviting Powers on January 31, 1923, propounded a 
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draft Treaty of Peace, with several annexed documents, embodying their 
proposals for a final settlement. The Turkish Delegation having taken 
exception to several portions of this draft and its annexes, further con- 
cessions were offered during the following days, but no settlement was* 
reached, and the various delegations leYt Lausanr^ on and after February 4 
without having made peace, hut also without any formal ruptuie. 

As regards territory, the effect of the Allied proposals of January 31, as 
modified between that date and February 5, would he as follows ; — Subject to 
certain restrictions concerning the zone of the wStraits and demilitarL^ed zones 
on either side of the Turkish frontier in Europe, Turkey would exercise full 
sovereignty, without any other restriction on h(‘,r military forces in Eastern 
Thrace, up to the Bulgarian frontier and thcMaritza, whicli river would form 
the frontier between Turkey and Greece, the town of Adrianoplo and a 
station on the west bank of the river falling to Turkey, and the sub'irb of 
Kara Agatch with its railway station falling to Oreoce. S)m would similarly 
exercise full sovereignty in the whole of Asia Minor, her frontier with Syria 
being that laid down in the Fianco-Tnrkish Agreement of October, 1921. 
Her frontier with Irak would fall to be determined by an arbitral decision of 
the League of Nations, subject to an undertaking on the part of Great 
Britain to allow this to stand over for one year in order to admit of a further 
attempt to settle the question direct with Turkey, which has hitherto 
claimed tlie restoration of the whole of the Mosul Vilayet by friendly^, 
discussion. No question arises of an autonomous or independent Kurdistan ; 
and the question of the Caucasus frontier is irnylicitly treated as one con- 
cerning only Turkey and her neighbon!*s, no mention being made of it. A 
separate draft Convention lays down mips for the Straits, on the basis of (a) 
the fullest possible freedom of navigation for^\prchant slii^^ of all nations ; 
(b) freedom of pjy^sage, but not of sojourn, for war- vessels, subject to certain 
restrictions, rnoie particularly as regards th« total tonnage allovxed : (c) 
demilitarisaiion of certain zones on cither side of the Dardanelles and 
Bosphorus, and of certain islands in the vicinity. Two of these islnnds, 
thougli situated outside ths Straits, namely Imbros’and Teiiedos, would by an 
article in the draft Treaty remain under Tmkisli sovereignty, subject to 
special arrangemeuts for tlieir local administration! 

The following table gives the area and pojmlatipn of Old Turkey : — 


Vilayets 

Area Sq. Milc.s 

Population 

Population 
per i^q. Milo 

Euroi)e 

Constantinople .... 
Chatalja (“Independent ” Sanjak) . 
Adriauople .... 

1,505 

733 

8.044 

1,203,000 

7H,000 

» 610,000 

799 

100, 

70* » 

Total .... 

10, 

1,891,000 

173 

9 

Asia Minor:— 

Isniid (“ IndependentJ’ Sanjak) 
Brtlsaa ..... 
Bigha (“ Irdopendeiit *’ Sanjak) . ^ 
Smyrna, or Aidin . . » . 

Kastamuni • . ^ . 

Aiigcra ..... 
Kouia ..... 
Adana ..... 
Slvds ..... 
Trebizond , • . 

3,130 

i 25,400 1 

1 2,550 

25,801 

J 0,670 
27,370 
30,410 
15,400 
23,070 

1 16,071 

.m ... 

222,700 
1,020,800 1 
120,500 ^ 
2,500p00 
961,200 
932,800 

1.069.000 
422,400 

1,057.500 

1.205.000 

71 

64 

51 

97 

49 

34 

27 

t 27 

44 

70 

Total .... 

• • 199,272 

1 10,186,900 

'1# 

52 
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Vilajet.s 

1 i 

j Area Sq. Miles 

j Population 

j • 

Population 
per Sq. Mile 

Armf^iiia and Kurdistan 

1 

1 

1 


H’rzeruin . 

19,180 

; 645,700 

t 34 

^laumret-ul-Aziz 

• . . 1*2,700 

i 575,200 i 

i 45 

Diarbetir , 

. I 14,180 

: 471,500 

32 

liitlis . • . 

10,4(50 

( 398,700 

38 

Van 

l.'‘.,170 

; 379,800 i 

25 

Total . 

71, 090 

1 2,470,900 

34 

Gran<l Tolal . 

. ' 28*2,144 

j 14,548,800 

52 


The events of recent years have caused an enormous reduction in the 
Christian population of the territory still remaining to ^hirkey. A very 
large pro])ortion of the Armenian population of Asia Minor has disappeared. 
The Creek ])opu]ation has practically ceased to exist in large parts of Asia 
Minor and in European Turkey outside Constantinople. The remaining 
Creeks in places other than Constantinoide are estimated at not more than 
300,000. A Turco*Greek agreement signed at Lausanne on January 30, 
1923. but not to come into force until a general Treaty of Peace is concludoil, 
provides for the compulsory exchange of the Greeks of Turkey, not including 
Constantinople, ac^iinst the Mo.slems of Greece, not including Western 
Thrace, a.s from May, 192J. Suggestions have been made for the creation in 
Turkish territory of an Armenian •National Home, but they have been 
steadfastly rejected by the Turkish ^^overnment. •The Moslem population of 
'turkey has alst^ suffered grejtty from the effects of the war. It comprises 
besides the Turks of Eastern Thrace and Asia Minor large i^umbers of Kurds 
in tho Eastern proviiic.es, a certain number of Arabs, Circassians, and people 
of other races. There is a fairly considerable Jewish element, principally 
in tho towns. 


The normal population of the chief towns stilPrernaining under Turkey is 
approximately as follows : — 


Constantinople 

, 1,000,000 

Sivas (Sebastcia) . 

65,000 

Brussa . 

. , 11,0,000 

Bitli.s 

40,000 

Kaisarieh 

54,000 

Trcbizoypd 

Diarb(?kr 

55,000 

Konia . 

45.000 

38,000 


Religion. 



•J^lahommedanism is IPko established State religion. The Caliph is 
Supreme Head. The cliief c(^lesiastical dignitary was until recently th® 
Sheikh-ui-Ishim, but liis functions were judicial and legal rather than 
spiritual. He was a member of the f’abinet, an^ has his coimter[>art in the 
new system in the Commissioner for Mo.slem Affairs ir the Angora Govern- 
ment. ^ 

Mahommedans ^ form the vast majority ,of the population in Asiatic 
Turkey, 'riiere are also a number ®f non-MahommedarU natite communities 
or ‘millets,’ namely: 1. Latins or Catholics, who use the Roman Liturgy, 
consisting pf the de.scendaiits of the Genoese and Venetian settlers in the 
Empire, and other native Catholics of the Latin rite ; 2. Orthodox Greeks 
under various separately recogpised Patriarchs, of whom fhe principal is the 
CEcutaenical Patriarch at Constantviople ; 3. Armenians, under their 
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Patriarch at Constantinople, but under the supreme spiritual control of a 
Catholicos at Echmiadzin, in the Russian Caucasus. In 1 903, the old dignity 
of Catholicos of Sis, in (!^licia, was restored and a new appointment made. 
There still remains in abeyance the seat of the Catholicos of Akhtainar (Van), 
am ancient dignity ; 4. Armenian Catholics, under a Patriarch at Constanti- 
nople ; 5. Chaldean Catholics, under a Patriarch Mosul ; 6. Protestants, 
consisting of converts chiefly among the Armenians ; 7. Syrian Catholics, 
under a Patriarch at Mardin ; 8. Syrian Jacobites, uifSer a Patriarch at 
Mardin ; 9. Melchites, under a Patriarch at Damascus ; 10. Jews of 

two rites, now separately recognised ; 11. Bulgarian Catholics ; 12. 
Maronites, chiefly in the Lebanon ; and 13. Nestorians, or Assyrian 
Christians, under the Patriarch Mar Shimun of Kochannes. The last 
two were, however, only semi-oflBcially recognised as independent communi- 
ties. These religious denominations were invested with tlie privilege of 
possessing their own ecclesiastical rule. The spiritual heads of the recognised 
communities posse.sscd in varying degrees civil functions, which in son)e cases, 
and more especially in that of the Greek Patriarch, were of considerable 
importance. It is doubtful how far these privileges will be maintained 
under the new system of Government. A “Turkish Orthodox” Church 
which does not recognise the Greek Patriarchate of Constantinople has come 
into existence in Asia Minor under the stress of recent ])olitical events. 

In Constantinople about half the settled inhabitants are Mussulman, 
the other half being made up mostly of Orthodox Gtooks, Armenians, 
Roman Catholics, Armenian and other Uniate.s, ^and Jews. There is, 
besides, a very large foreign populaticU of various professions. In the 
Islands of the iE^eau Sea iiie population is mostly Christian. 

A priesthood in the strict sense of tlio teian^cannot be sc^id to exist in 
Mahommedan Turkey. The Ulema, however, or persons connected in one 
way or another wifh the official ministrations of Islam, form a sex>arate class. 
The principal charges in connection with mosque.s, theological schools, ^'c., 
are to a laige extent hereditary. 


Instruction. 

i ' 

In Turkey, elementary education is nominally obligatory for all children 
of both sexes. According to i^ie Provisional Law of October 6, 1913, all 
children from 7 to 16 are to receive ^I)rimary instruction, which may, how- 
ever, be given in State schools, schools maintained by cominunities, or 
private schools, or, subject to certain tests, at home. The State schools 
are under the direct control of the Ministry of Public Instiuctiou, wli^’ij]jL 
also provides for the inspection of schools maintained by the non -Moslem 
communities, Ac. Besides these there survivuJa large number of Medress^s 
or theological seminaries, coiyiected with religious Ibunclations. Tlihre are 
middle-class schools for boys from 11 to 16 years of age, and according to 
the Bill introduced in January, 1918, similar iiisti cations for girls (Unas 
SuUanijessi) are to be e.stablished. T,he schools of various descriplions number 
about 36,230, and contain aboat 1,331,200 pupils, or ione to twenty- 
four of population. Training schools A)r teachers also exist, but the 
general level of efficiency of the State schools is low. There arC) a large 
number of foreign schools, mostly conducted by French, English and 
American missionaries. 

The university, which was nominally founded at Constantinople in 19Q0, 
was reorganised in 1918, * 
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Justice. 


Turkey being essentially a Moslem State the laws of the Empire rest 
in principle on the basis of all Sunni Moslem law, i.e.^ the Kor&n, the Hadith 
or traditions of Muhanvnad, and’the rex)orted sayings and actions of his 
immediate successors, all of which are considered binding upon the sovereign 
as upon all Moslems. This religious law, called as a whole the Sheri law, 
has to some extent been codified, as in the Mejelle or Civil Code which was 
drawn up in 1869 — 1876, and embodies the jnescriptions of the religious law 
in regard to certain specified matters, like sale, &c. The bulk of modern 
legislation, however, has no such connection with the Sheri law, but con- 
sists of statutes enacted hy successive Sultans in virtue of their absolute 
authority, measures adopted by Parliament, and ‘ provisional ' laws, made* 
under an Article of the Constitution, which em^mwers the executive, when 
Parliament is not sitting, to enact laws of a pressing nature subject to subse- 
(juont ratification, and on which the widest possible construction has been 
put. Much of tliis statute law, including the great Codes of Criminal and 
Commercial Law and the Codes of Procedure, dates from the 30 or 40 years 
following the of 1839. The Codes just mciitioncd were based 
almost entirely on French models, and, thougli not a little modified by sub- 
sequent measures, they still remain in force in all their main lines. The 
enactment of laws and regulations on Eurojjcan models has continued since 
the middle of the nineteenth century, and received an enormous imx>elus 
with the renewal of tln^ Constitution in 1908, since wdiich date a very great 
number of new laws and regulattons of everv kind have been enacted. 
Corresponding (though only roughly, because *the Mejelle^ for instance, is 
afqdied bv tl¥^ lay courts tlSb) to the double variety of law there is a double 
system of law courts. The lay courts, called in Turkish, date like 
the Codes from the middle period of the nineteenth century and arc modelled 
clo.sely on the French system. Dealing as they do with all criminal, com- 
m^rcdal, and ordinary civil business they are now of ijreponderating import- 
ance, but side by side* with them there contfiiuo to exist the religious or 
Sheri Courts which take cognisance of certain sj^ecified matters, notably those 
relating to the title td certain categories of real x^roperty, and all matters 
relating to the T)ersoiial status of Moslems. 

Since its inception the Grand National Assembly has claimed that laws 
passed by it are valid for the whole of Tuficey. Laws passed at Constant- 
inople since 1920 are not recognised by^it, but earlier laws voted in Constant- 
inople are valid except in so far as they have been expres.sly altered. The 
judicial system of the Angora Government does not differ essentially from 
tl^at ])reviously in existence, except fur the creation of Extraordinary 
Tribunals with summa^ jurisdiction for offences against the Nation, and 
the setting up of a Court of tiassation at Sivas. 


Finance, 

The revenue' is derived froip, tithes, land and property taxes, Customs, 
shcex) and cattle tax, moiiox^olies, and other sources ; the largest portions 
of the eAjenditurc are for military purposes and for debt charges. 

No re^ilar Budget existed before the restoration of the Constitution in 
1^8. Since that year a Bijidgot and a Finance Law* have been voted, or 
enacted by the executive in the absence of Parliament, each year. 
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The ordinary Estimates for 5 years ending March 31 are shown as 
follows : — 



40 

\ 

a 

\ \ 

1916-17 

, 1017-18 

' 1018-10 i 
% 1 

1021-22 

Revenue . 
Expenditure . 1 

JET 

; 26,836,438 

1 35,657,545 

£T 

25,612,672 

30,724,720 

£T 

23,584,165 

53,304,511 

£X i 

' 34.016,608 
; 51,969,711 ' 

£T 

22,889,601 

21,890,007 


The Public Debt Administration functions independently of the Ministry 
of Finance, iliough the Turkish Government has made ita]>ractiee to include 
the Debt figures in the State Budget. Since the Armistice the whole financial 
system of the Central Government has fallen into the utmost disorder, and on 
October 1, 1920, the Allied Powers entitled to representation on the future 
Financial Commission instituted a provisional system of control which is 
exercised by their Delegates on the Public Debt Administration. The 
budget for 1921 of the de facto Government of Angora estimates revoniio at 
£T79,333,440 and expenditure at £T8fi.519,650. 

The Ottoman Government, when unable to meet its liabilities, made an 
arrangement with its creditors, confirmed bv the Irade of December 8/20, 1881, 
supplemented and modified by that of September 1, l^jps. A Council of 
Administration at Constantinople was appointed, and to it were handed 
over for distribution among the bondhojders the Guilds derived from the 
excise duties, and certain oilier funds. Of the total foreign debt, 60 per 
cent, is due to France, 14 per cent, to England and 21 per cent, to Germany. 

The external debt of Turkey on August ^1, 1921, vsas placed at 
£T171,527,034. T4ie elfect of the proposals made at Tinusanne on January 31 
to February 4, 19^3, would, bo to reduce the foreign d(d)t enormously, as a 
result of tile distribution of Turkish iudebtedness among the succession 
states of the old Tuikish Empire, and the abandonment by the Allies 'of 
numerous claims against Tiiricey, 


Defence. 

According to the records of .^the Ministry of War at Constantinople, the 
Turkish army in Angmst, 19147 consisted of 39 divisions. Few of these 
divisions were up to strength, and# the total combatant strength of the 
Turkish army did not exceed 150,000 men. During the war the army was 
expanded to a maximum strength of 70 divisions, and up to the time of the 
armistice nearly 2,700,000 men had been recruited fiy military service. Thj^ 
maximum combatant strength of the army during tne war was approximately 
650,000, and this figure was reached in the mid^lle of 1916. 

After the collapse of the Turkish array in consequence of its defSats in 
Palestine and Mesopotamia, no systematic reorganisation was attempted 
until the rise of the NaiJional Movement in the interior. At the end of 1921 
the position of the armed forces of the, Central Government were negligible, but 
the de facto Go’jjernment at Angara possessed an efficient *arniy, organised 
in 12 Army Corps. This army corapldtely defeated the Greek forces 
in August 1922 and drove them out of Asia. The strength) of the 
Kemalist Army was early in 1923 estimated at 190,000 men, of whom 
20,000 were in Eastern Thrace. Constantinople is occupied by Allied 
troops, mainly British and French ; the Dardanelles by British troops, at 
Chanak ; and French troops at GallipJli ; Syria by Freifch troops ; and 
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Palestine and Mesopotamia by British troops. Considerable progress 
has been made in the clii'ection of setting up regular civil administra- 
tions under French and Ihitish auspices in ?iyria and Palestine. In 
Mesopotamia the Emir Faisal has been installed as King and an Arab 
Government formed, with a British High Commissioner to represent the 
Mandatory Power. 

III. Navy. 

by the terms of the Treaty of Sevres the Ottoman navy was to he 
abolished, subject to the retention of a few gunboats and torpedo boats for 
fishery and police duties. These restrictions have been abandoned in tlie 
latest Allied proposals for a peace settlement, but the naval forces of tlic 
Angora Government at tlie present time are insignificant. 


Production and Industry. 

A(jrirx(UiL,rc, — Agriculture is most primitive. The soil for the most part 
is very fertile ; the ])rincipal products are tobacco, cereals of all kinds, cotton, 
figs, nuts, almonds, grapes, olives, all varieties of fruits. Coflee, madder, 
opium, gums arc largely exported. Wool and mohair arc the two principal 
products of Anatolia. Flour-milling in Smyrna is being improved and 
extended. Coffee is grown in the Ilodeida region; opium is an important 
crop in Konia. Tobacco is grown both in European and Asiatic Turkey. 
The princi[>al tobacco tlistricts an'i Samsun, Bafra and Charchambe. The 
principal centres for silk production are Brusii and Constantinople. Tlie 
production of olive oil, mainly ebniined to the Vilayet of Arden, is very 
important. * * 

The forest laws of the empire are modelled on tlibse of France, but 
restrictive regulations are not enforced, and the country is being rapidly 
deprived of its timber. About *21 milliou acres are under forest, of 
which million acre.s^ave in European Turkey. 

Mining , — The Turkish provinces, especially those in Asia, are rich in 
minerals, which are littl% worked. Chrome ore is worked in Smyrna, Brusa, 
Adana and Konia. The Government silver mines at Bulgan Maden, 
Konia, produce annu'allj ab(Ait 2,600 kilos of silver and 100 tons of silver^ 
lead ; zinc is found at Karasu on the Black^^gea and in Aidiu ; manganese 
ore in Konia and Aidiu ; antimony ore, 308 tons ; copper ore is found in the 
Armenian Taurus, at Tereboli, near 'Trebizond, at Arghana Maden, near 
Diarbckr, said to be one of the largest and most productive mines in 
the world ; borax from 6,000 to 8,000 tons exported annually from the 

rinora ; meerschaum Eskisliehr ; chrome at Mersina ; emery at Smyrna, 
in Aidin, Konia, Adana, ami the Archipelago ; asphalt in Syria, and on 
the Euphrates; coal and lignite (400,000 tons annually) at Heraclea 
oil the Black Sea. There are salt works allio at Erzeroum, Samos, and 
other xilaces. Both gold and silver are found at I^lghar Maden (Konia) ; 
mercury at gisma near Konia; kaolin in the island of Rhodes; arsenic in 
Aidin ; iron in Kossaro (not worked), in*Adana (output, 40,000 tons a year). 
There is a good^dcal of brass -tijrn in g and beating of copfier into utensils 
for household purposes. * 

Fisheries , — The fisheries of Turkey are important; the fisheries of the 
Bosphorus alone represent a value of upwards of 260,000/., though the fishery 
meJ:hods are antiquated. TJ^e coast of the Mediterranean produces excellent 
sponges, the Red Sea mother-of-pearl, and the Persian Gulf pearls. 
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Manufactures . — Industiies in Turkey are mostly quite primitive. There is 
a tendency to start factories on a small scale, but the supply of labour seems 
likely to prove a difficulty. At Panderma there is a woollen yarn spinning 
mill belonging to the Oriental Carpet Manufacturers’ Company, which pro- 
duces 2,750,000 lbs. annually, and emidoys 140 hands. Cotton spinning 
is carried on in the vilayets of Aidin and * Adana, and in the 
capital. There are five main establishments, two in Constantinople, 
two in Smyrna, and one in Magnesia, and four factories of leaser importance in 
Adana. The latter have a total of 10,000 spindles, the former 40,800 
spindles, making 50,800 spindles for the cotton manufacturing industry of 
the country. 


Commerce. 


The total trade of Turkey in various years ending March 13 has been as 
follows (£T1 of 100 piastres = 18 shillings, or £T10 = 9Z., or 10/. = 
£T11):— 


Years 

liiij torts 

Exports 

1 Years 

Imports 

Exports 


£T 

£T 


JET 

£T 

1912-13 

43,5.51,035 

23,921,326* 

• 1919 

^2.7 02,376 ; 

38,427,872 

1913-14 1 

40,809,680 I 

21,436,120 

1 1920 

i 169,396,267 : 

47,626, ?-82 

1916-171 ! 

22,105,304 

31,068,581 

i 1921 

1 121,329,542 | 

30,379,812 




i 

\ • 



^ 1 September, 1916, to February, 

1917. 



Turkish trade fer 2 years was distribu^i^d among the principal countries 


as follows : — 

% 


o ” - r ■ — 


Country 

Imports 

c Exports 


1920 

. . 

1921 

, 1921 



£T 

Kilo.s 

J0T 

United Kingdom . 

48,685,406 
6,608,914 ^ 

27,433,418 

6,143,222 

2,110,612 

1,428,767 

Egypt .... 

7,177,6*29 

5,285,647 

France 

20,294,215 

11,787,500 

1,913,942 

2,101,879 

Germany .... 

67,795 . 

6,845,799 

485,385 

663,955 

615,577 

Russia 

1,311,617 

1,518,565 

973,294 

Bulgaria .... 

1,450,307 

6,603,276 

,4,724,478 

1,784,815 j, 

Rumania .... 

2,504,017 

6,990,494 

* 6,697,942 

4,459,513 

Greece ! 

4,438,273 ' 

3,6.34,15^:; 

0,895,173 

3,021,681 

Italy . . ♦ . 

25,696,202 j 

13,407,381 

7,652.668 

1,788,877 

Netherlands 

6,4,14,1*26 

7,294,776 

2, 807; 259 

2,308,274 

United States 

II 

26,953,810 

19,18*2,704 

1,966,412 

1,257,288 


During 1921, fehe chie/ articles of import were : cotton add cotton goods 
(£T30,985,267) ; cereals (173,082,154 kilos, valued at £T19,697,677) ; wool 
and woollens (£T10,589,018) ; oils, etc. (38,751,109 kilos, valhed at 
£T5,731,806) ; colonial produce (28,649,466 kilos, valued at £T7,^68,003) 
metal (£T6, 345, 125). • 

The principal imports from Turkey^ into the United Kingdom and 
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exporti to Turkey from the United Kingdom (according to Board of 
Trade Returns) in two years were : — 


Imports from 
Turkey 1 

1 1920 

! 

1921 1 

t i 

; c 

1 Exports to 
' Turkey 

1920 

1921 

Opium . 

.Drieti Fniit . 
Hides and skins . 
Wool and mohair . 
Carpets . 

Tobacco . . - ■ 

i 

' . 3:12,163 
i ^370,02:^ 

; 597,471 1 

1 1,102,101 
1,965,610 
1,266,157 

^ i 

19,870 

480 ! 

63,145 I 
148,887 |i 
183,607 ; 

14,583 i 

1 

Coal . 

Cotton yarn . 
Cottons . 
Woollens . 

Iron and steel , 
Machinery 

£ 

277,289 

1,258,021 

17,286,600 

3,353,014 

834,044 

408,369 

£ 

290,377 

247,728 

2,469.017 

605,344 

147,027 

69,850 


The value of the commercial intercourse between the whole of the Turkish 
Empire in Europe and Asia and Great Britain during the last five years, 
according to the Board of Trade Returns, is shown in the following 
table : — 


- 

1913 

1919 

! 1920 

j 

1921 

1922 

Imports into U. K. from 

£ 

£ 

i 

£ 1 

£ 

£ 

Turkey 

Exports of British ptoduce to 

694,715 

j 9,284,0.59 

12,237,737 

1,063,669 

1,736,500 

Turkey 

• 

1,811,784 

• — 

22.160,1461 

1 

31, 379, 987* 

4,710,326 

3,696,291 


1 Ex])ortc(l to ports and places in territory formerly Turkish, but now occupied by 
other Powers. % 


Shipping and Navigation. • 

The mercantile navy of the Turkish Empire in 1911 consisted of 120 
steamers of 66,878 tons, and 963 sailing vessels of 205,641 tons. In 1921, 
3,444 vessels of 2,7'25,4D8 tons entered the porl^ of Constantinople. 


Internal Communications. 

The length of railway^ line in European and Asiatic Turkey on 
November 1, 1914, not including the most* decently opened sections of the 
Bagdad Railway, was 2,865 miles. 

There are 1,814 Turkish po.st-o Sices'^ in the Empire. In the year 1917-18 
the inland service transmitted 20,377,837 letters and 4,685,049 post-cards, 
and 21,997,149 samples and printed papers ; the international service trans- 
tthtted 1,853,961 letteri*and 767,744 post-cards, and 691,696 samples and 
printed papers. A parcehpcgt system has been introduced into Turkey, and 
works (fairly well. Foreign post-offices have ceased to exist sinc% Oct. 1, 1914. 

The length of telegraph lines in Turkey i^ about 28,890 miles, and the 
length of wire about 49,200 miles ; there are 1,017 telegraph offices ; messages 
ill the year ^914-15, 5,533,501. 

Money, Weights>.and Measures of Turkey. 

In January, 1917, tlie Turkish Government issued a Charter for a new 
National Bank, to bo styled the Ottoman National Credit Bank (Osmanli 
Itibar milli Bancassi). Its capital is 4 million Turkisl> pounds (3,600,000i.). 
After the expiration of the fnvilegM of the Imperial Ottoman Bank (1926) 
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I 

the new institute is to become the State Bank with the right to issue bank- 
notes. 

Other important bank?*arc the Imperial Ottoman Bank, National Bank of 
Turkey, the Arch -Levantine Banking Company, the Credit Lyonnais, Banco 
di Roma, and the Bank of Athens. j 

Up to December 31, 1921, the total amount of currency in circulation was 
as follows: — treasury bonds, jeT5,147,919 ; notes, j£T163, 859,936 ; pre- 
war metallic money, £T38,000,000 ; other money, £T20,CO0,000. 

On April 17, 1916, an order was issued reforming the currency. A gold 
standard, with the piastre as the unit, is henccfoith to be general all over 
Turkey, and the piastre to equal 40 para. The piastres, as well as the half piastre 
(20 para), quarter piastre (10 para) and eighth piastre (5 para) pieces are to be 
of nickel. Silver coins are 2, 6, 10, and 20 piastres ; and gold coins 25, 50, 100, 
250, and 600 piastres. Silver is legal tender up to 300 piastres, and nickel 
up to 50 piastres. 

At present, however (March, 1923), the only money in general circulation, 
with the exception of 20 jiara pieces, is paper issued during the war. This 
forced currency is very depreciated, the Turkish paper lira being worth about 
one-sixth of the gold coin of the same denomination. 

The gold 100-piastre piece (which is equivalent to j 6T1) weighs 7 ‘216 
grammes, *916 fine, and thus contains 6*6147 grammes of fine gold. The 
silver 20-piastre piece weighs 24 *055 grammes, *830 fine, and therefore contains 
19*965 grammes of fine silver. £T11 equals £10 approxii^iately (pre-war). 

Weights and measures are as follows : — 

The Oke, of 400 drama. . . = 2*8326 lbs. avoirdupois. 

,, KUeh . . . . . 0*9120 imperial bushel. 

44 0kc8 = 1 Cantar or Kintal . = 125^ M)s. avoirdupois. 

39*44 Okes % . . . . = 1 cwt. 

180 Okes Chcke , . . = 511*380 pounds. 

1 Kile 20 Okes . . , 0 *36 imperial quarter. 

816 Kilehs = 100 imperial quarters. * 

The Endaz6 (cloth metsure) . . = 27 inches. 

For land measurement there is the *old dunam ' the ‘new dunamd 
The first is used extensively for land measurement in the interior of Anatolia, 
as well as tliroughout Asia Minor. The second, winch is based on the metric 
system and is employed in all C^vernment departments and townships of any 
.size, is the official Government unit. The old dunam is measured roughly by 
the peasant, who steps off 40 steps, each equal to approximately one arshin 
(about 75 centimetres), and this length squared is leckoned as 1 dunam. The 
evlck is equivalent to 400 square arshin, or one-fourth of an old dunam. In 
English equivalents, 1 old square arshin = 6*1794 .?quare feet ; 1,600 squa/e 
arshin, or 1 old dunam = 9,887*04 square feet, pr 0 •2*2698 acre ; 1 new square 
arshin (1 square meter) =s 1*74 old square arshin = 10*764 square feet^ 1 new 
dunam = 2*7216 old dunam sai 0 61778 acre. 

The kile is the chiqj measure for gram, the lower measures being definite 
weights rather than measures. 100 kiles are equal to 12*128 British imperial 
quarters, or 36 *266 hectolitres. 

In 1889 the •metric, system ot weight;?, was made obli^tory for cereals; 
metric weights were decreed obligatory in January 1892, but the decree is not 
yet enforced. In 1916 the metric system was made the official standard of 
weights and measures. 

On March 1, 191f, the Gregorian calendar was introduced into Turkey, 
to be used side by side with the Hegira .calendar. ^ 
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Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Of Tukkey in Gkeat Bkjtain. 

None. 

2. Or Great Britain in Turkey. 

High Commissioner and Ambassador Designate . — The Rt. Hon. Sii' 
n. G.'M. Rumboia, Bart, P.C., G.C.M.G., M.Y.O. 

Aellng Counsrilor. — N. M. Henderson. 

Chief Dragoman. — A. Ryan, O.M.G. 

Secretaries. — G. G. Knox, Crookshank, J. D. Greenwav and 

VV. H. B. Mack. 

Head of Consular Section and Consul-General Designate, — A. T. Waugh. 
C.M.G. ® 

Military AttacM.-Ala\, A. W. F. Baird, C.B., C.M.G. , D.S.O. 
Commercial Secretary. — C. H. Courthope-Munroe. 


Statistical and other Books of Reference. 

1. Official Publications. 

Salnam^. Ofllcial Almanac for the Turkish Empire. Constantinople. 

Constitution Ottorane promulguee le 7 Zilhiclj^ (11/23 decembre, 1876). Constantl- 
nople, 1891. 

Deslur, Collection of TnrliJsh Laws, (now in process of completion). 

Treaty between Great Britain, Germanf, Austria, France, Italy, Russia, and Turkey, for 
the settlement of aflair.s in the East. Signed at Berlin, J»ly 13, 1878. Fol. London, 1878. 
Department of Overseas Trad^oportt London. Annual. 

Turkey in Asia ; Anatolia. (^landbooks prepared under the direction of the Historical 
Section of the, Foreign Office.) London, 1920. 

A Manual on the Turanians and Pan-Turanianism. (Handbooks prepared by the 
Geographical Section of the Naval Intelligence Division of the Admiralty.) London, 1921. 

* % 

2. J^ON-OfFICIAL PUBLICi^TIONS. 

Abbot (G, F.). Turkey, Greece, and the Great Powers. London, 1917. ' 

Allen (W,^ E. D.), The Turk.s in Europe. London, 1920. 

Baedeker*8 KoustantinopM und Kleinasien, Leipzig, 1905. 

Ban«c (Ewald), Die TUrkei. Eine Model ne Geographie. Brunswick, 1919. 

(J. L.), Journey.s imKurcVstan. 2 vols. London, 1891. 

Blagowieschtschensky (G.), Die wirtschaftliche Entwickelnng Turkestans. Berlin. 1913 
BuckniUiJ A. 8.), and Utidgian (H. A. S.), The lie ferial Ottoman Penal Code : a trans- 
laiion from tlio Turkish Text. London and Oxford, 1914. 

Buxton (C. R.), Turkey in Revolution. Loillon, 1909. 

Childs (W. J.), Across Asia Minor on Foot. London, 1917. 

Courtney of Penwith (Lord), Editor, Nationalism and War in the Near East. fBv a 
Diplomatist.) Oxford, 1915, ^ 

(Sir Edward Shepl^rd), History of the Ottoman Turks. [Founded on Von 
Hammer, but continued to 1876.] New ed. London. 1882. 

Curtis (W. E.), Turkestan. Lotion, 1911. 

(Miss M. A.), Turks of Central Asia in History and at the Present Day : an 
ina In 1 an.Turanian Problem, aHid Bibliographical Material relat- 

ing to the Early lurks and the Present Turks of Central Asia. London, 1918. 

Dwight (H. G.), Constantinople, Old and New. London. Ifl5. 

Emm (Achiuiid), Die TUrkei. Gotha, 1918. 

Endres(F. C,). Dio Tiirkei. 4th ed. Munich* 1917. 

(Welal), C^ustuntinople de Byzanz a Staiifbul. Paris, 1910. » 

m Loiidon, 1917. 

(Z. D.), Turkey and the Turks. London, 1911. 

(wulev), Ottoman Land Laws. London, 1920. 

Berlin; 191^'^’ (A.) and Sack (A.), Das Wirtschaftsleben der TUrkei. Vol. I. 

l)ee1tee’"“:LoldoM‘‘i87t hi' E urope : its Nature, its Growth, and its 

lieenne. London, 1877. -History and Conquests of the Saracens, Srded. London, 1877. 
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Garnett (Lucy M.), Turkey of the Ottomaua. London, 1912. 

Gibbons (H. A.), The Foundation of the Ottoman Empire (1300-1403). Oxford, 1916. 
Orothe (H.), Geographischp Characterbilder aus der Asiatlschen Tiirkel. Leipzig, 1909. 
Hammer-Purgstall (J. vonj; Geschichte des Osmanischen Reiches, Ac. 1st ed. 10 vols. 
Pesth, 1827-36. 2nd ed. (improved), 4 vols. Pesth, 1834-36. 

Hartmann (M.), Der islainische Orient. Lei;|?zig, 1910. 

Hassert (Kurt), Das Tiirkische Reich. Tubingen, 1918, • 

Hawley (Walter), Asia Minor. London, 1918. 

Heidbom(A.\ Manuel de Droit Public et adrainistratif de I’Empire Ottoman. Vol. I. 
Constitutional. Vol. II. Financial. Vienna, 1912. 

Holland (Thomas Erskine), The European Concert in the Eastern Question, a Collection 
of Treaties, Ac. Oxford, 1897. 

Hubbard (G, E.), The Day of the Crescent : Glimpses of Old Turkey. London, 1920. 
Hutton (W. H.), Constantinople ; the Story of the Old Capital of the Empire. London, 
1900. 

Hiteh (A), Le Chemiu de Fer de Bagdad. Brussels, 1914. 

Jdiehke (G.), Die Welt des Islains. Berlin, 1917.— Dio Eutwicklung des osmanischen 
Verfassungstaates von den Anfangen bis zur Qegenwart. Berlin, 1917 

Jorga (N.), Gescfiichte des Osmanischen Reiches. 5 vols. Gotha, 1908-13. 
Kontogiannes (P.M.), Geography of Asia Minor. Athens, 1921. 

Krause (P.). Die Tiirkei. Leipzig, 1916. 

Le Cog (A V.), Volkskundliches aus Ost-Turkestan. Berlin, 1916, 

Leonhard (R.), Paphlagonia; Reisen uud Forschimgen im ndrdlichen Kleinasien. 
Berlin, 1915. 

Lukaeh (11. C.), The Fringe of the East: a Journey through past and present Provinces 
of Turkey. London, 1913. 

Macmillan's Guido to Greece, the Archipelago, Constantinople, the Coasts of Asia 
Minor, Crete, and Cyprus, Ac. 4th ed. London, 1908. 

Mandelstam (Andre), Le Sort de I’Empire Ottoman. Zurich, 191^. 

Mason (Kenneth), (Central Kurdistan in Geographical Journal for December, 1910. 
Meyers Reisebiicher : Tiirkei, Rumauien, Serbien, Bulgaaen. New edition. Leipzig 
and Wien, 1914. • 

Miller (W.), Travels and Poetics in the Near East. London, 1898. — The Ottoman 
Empire, 1801-1913. London, 1913. # 

Muir (Sir W.) and Weir (T. H.), The Caliphate: ftsi rise, decline, •and fall. Edin- 
burgh, 1915. 

Murray's Handbe^ks for Travellers : Asia Minor. London, 1905. 

Nossig (A ), Die ifCuo TUrkei und ihre FUhrer. Halle, 1916. 

Ostrorg (Count Leon), The Turkish ProbleAU ; Things Seen and a Few Deductions. 
London, 1919. • 

Pears (Sir Edwin), Turkey ani^its People. London, 1911. • 

Percy (Earl), The Highlands of Asiatic Turkey. London, 1901. 

Philippsohn (Alfred), Das Tiirkische Reich. Weimar, 1916. 

Pickthall (M .), With the Turks in War-time. London, 1914f 

Poole (Stanley Lane-), Turkey. In Story of the Nations Series. New edition. 
London, 1922 ^ • 

Puaux (R.), Constantinople etla (Question d’Orient. Paris 1920. 

Ramsay (Sir W. M.), The Revolifl*oii iu Constantinople and Turkey. London, 1909. — 
The Cities and Bishopricks of Phrygia. 2 vols. Oxford, 1897. — Historical Geography of 
Asia Minor. London, 1890. — Impressions^ of Turkey during Twelve Years’ Wanderings. 
London, 1H97. — Also, Every-day Life in Turkey, by Mrs. Ramsay. London 1897. 

Rseiu«(Eiis6e),NouvelleGeographie Universelle. Vols. IX and XI. 8. Paris, 1884 and 1886. 
Saint-Yves (Q.), Les cheinins de fer frangais dans la Turquie d’Asie. Paris, 1914. 
Schevill (F.), The Balkan Peninsula and the Near East. J^iondon, 1922. • • 

Schmidt (H.), Das Eisenbahnwesen in der Asiatischen Turkei. Berlin, 1914. 

Schopoff (A.), Les R^formes ct la Protection dcir Chretiens on Turquie, 1673-1904, 
Paris, 1904. • 

Sykes (Sir Mark), The Caliphs' Last Heritage : a Short History of the Turkish Empire. 
London, 1915. — Through Five Turkish Provinces. London, 1900. — Dar-ul-IsIara ; 
Journey through Ten Asiatic Provinces of Turkey. London, 1904. 

rri«f«ch(n.), Levaute Handbuch. Berlin, 1918. • 

Turkey in Europe. By Odysseus [Sir ilharles N. E. Eliot]. London, 1900. 

Vhiexni (A.), La Constitution ottonAne du 7 zilhidje 1293 (DecemlAe 28, 1876)expliqu6e 
et annot6e. Paris, 1877. • • 

Wirth {AX Der Balkan. Stuttgart, 1914. 

Woods (H^. C.), Washed by Four Seas. London, 1908.— The Danger Zone of Europe. 
London, 1911. 

Warfield (W.), The (Bite of Asia. A journey from the Persian Gulf to the Black Sea. 
London, 1916. j* 

Wigram (Dr. W. A. and Sir. B. T. A,), JDhe Cradle of Mankind; Life iu Eartcrn 
Kurdestan. 2nd ed. London, 1922. _ 
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Wright (H. C. S.). Two Years under tlie Crescent. London, 1913. 

Yoting. Corps de Droit Ottoman (Collection of Turkish laws). 

Yovanovitch (V. M.), An English Bibliography on the l^ar Eastern Question, 14S1- 
190(t Belgrade, 1909. 

i 7 infc«t«en(J. W.), Oeschichtedes Osraanischen Roichs in Buropa. 7 vols. Hamburg 
and Gotha, 1840-63. t 


URUGUAY. 

(Rrpublica Oriental del Uruguay.) 

Constitution and Government. 

t 

The Republic of Uruguay, formerly a part of the Spanish Viccroyalty 
of Rio de la Plata, aiuf subsequej?tlv a province of Brazil, declared its 
independence August 25, 1825, which was re(io^misftd by the Treaty of 
Montevideo, signe-l August 27^ 1828'. The Constitution of the Republic was 
last anicndcd cfn January Jf, 1918, and came into force on March 1, 1919. 
The franchise is nuiversal for males over 18 years of age p voting is secret, 
and the principle of proportional representation operates.” The legislative 
pow^ris vested in a Parliament of tvo Houses, the Senate and the Chamber 
of Kcpresentative.s, whicii meet in annual sessiop, extending from March 15 
to December 16. In the interval of the session, a permanent committee of 
two senators and five iii^mbcrs of the Lower House assumes the control of 
the executive [)Ower. The re])rcsentatives are chosen for three years, in the 
proportion of 1 to every ^2,0(^ inhabitants of male adults who can read and 
write. The senators are chosen by an Klectoral C’ollego, whose members are 
directly elected by the people ; there is omP^senator for each department, 
chosen for six years, one third retiring^ every two years. There are 90 
representatives and 19 scn;itora. 

The executive is divided between the President of the Republic and a 
Na^Jonal Administrative ^'ouncil. The President is elected for four years 
by the direct vote of the people, and may be re-elected after an interval of 
8 year^ since his last holdingioffice. The National Administrative Council 
consists'of nine njeinbcrs, six of the majority p^rty, and three of the largest 
minority ; three retiring every two years. The election is by direct popular 
vote. The Preshlent appoints the Ministeis Of Foref'ign Affairs, of War and 
Marine, and the Interior, and has supreme control of these departments. 
Tne other inini3T(;;j*s — of Finance, Public ^^Drks, Industry and Education — 
are appointed by the Council, which is the contrclling power of these 
departm^ts. The President receives a salary of 24,000 pesos per annum. 

President of the Republic, — Jose Serrato (March 1, 1923, to February 28, 
1927). 

*i^r€sident of the Administrative Ceuncil, — Julio Maria Sosa, 
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Area and Population. 


The following tablo^hows the area and the estimated population of the 
19 departments (capitals in brackets) on December 31, 1920 ; — 


Departments 

Area, square 
miles 

Popnl^ion 
Dec. 3lfl920 

Pop. per 
square mile 

Artigas (Artigas) 

4,394 

40,065 

91 


Canolones (Canolones) 

1,834 

122,022 

66 '5 


Cerro- Largo (Mclo) . 

6,763 

60,658 

10*5 


Colonia (Colonia) 

2,193 

90,206 

41-1 


Diirazno (Dui-azno) . 

5,625 

58,543 

10*5 


Flores (Trinidad) 

1,744 

24,873 

14*8 


Florida (Florida) 

4,673 

65.658 

14-0 


Maldonado (Maldonado) 

1,587 

4.3,071 

27*1 


Minas (Minas) .... 

4,819 

71,848 

14-9 


Montevideo .... 

256 

393,167 

1,535-8 


Pay sand d (Paysannu) 

5,115 

76,018 

12-9 


Rio Negro (Fray Bentos) 

3,269 

39,041 

11-9 


Rivera (Rivera) 

3,793 

48,340 

13-7 


Rocha (Rocha) 

4,280 

50,013 

11-6 


Salto (Salto) .... 

4,865 

80,039 

16-7 


San Jos6 (San Jor4) . 

2,688 

64,173 

23*8 


Soriano (Mercedes) . 

3,661 

59,245 

16-6 

4 

Tacuareiubd (San Fructuoso) 

8,112 

63,08< 

7*8 


Treintay Trcs(Treinta y T^<.•^) 

3,682 

43,389 

1 ..• 

11-7 


Total . . • # • 

7*153 

2 •- 

1,494,053 

20*7 


In 1920 thero*weie 815,945 males and 679,008 females. 

The departnlTents enjoy ample autonomy, each having its Local 
Government Board and Representative Assembly, with -extensive control 
over local expenditure, tax.-jjtion, and public works« 

In 1914 the Uruguayan and Brazilian Boundary Commissions drew up 
tho documents respecting three islands belonging io Uruguay, to be called 
Socorro, Jacinto, and Denis. 

Tho results of tho census of October, 1^08, •showed a population of 
1,042,686 (530,508 males and ^12,178 females). Of this total, 181,222 were 
foreigners, 62,357 being Italiaft, 64,885 Spanish, 27,789 Brazilian, 18,600 
Argentine, 8,341 French, 1,324 Bijtish, 1,406 Swiss, 1,112 German, and 
5,408 of other nationalities. 

The population of Montevideo City on November 30, 1922, was 350,966. 
Of the other cities, Paysaudu had 26,000 inhibitants ; Salto, 30,0i)(J ; 
Mercedes, 23,000. • ^ 

Births, deaths, and marriages for three y^iars. Tho births and deaths 
are exclusive of still-births. . * 


Years 

! Living- Births 

1 

• 

Still-Births 

1 Marriages 

i* 

Deaths 

Syplus of Births 
over Deaths 

1918 

i 3«,^4 

• 1,391 

6,843 

20,009 

18,005 

1919 

i 39,307 

1,291 

I 7,532 

18,904 

20,408 

1920 

1 39,335 

1,370 - 

' 8,355 

19,041 



Of the living births in 1920, 11,426 were illegitimate. Divorces: 
195 in 1918 ; 191 in 1919 ; 260 in ia20.« 
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For five years the arrivals and departures by sea at Montevideo were : — 


- 

I 191(5 

1 1917 

1918 ^ 

1919 

1920 

Imniigrants , 
Binigraiitfl . 

. ! 220,521 

204,525 

< 

! 173,4*/ 1 

! 104,386 

180,687 , 

177,254 

158,186 

145,287 

137,639 

125,867 


Of the immigrants landing in Montevideo in 1920, 9,542 were Spanish ; 
4,912 Italian; 4,493 Brazilian; 2,173 French; 2,000 German; and 2,740 
English. 

Beligion and Instruction. 

State and church are separated ; and there is complete religious liberty. 
The religion professed by the majority of the inhabitants is Roman Catholic. 
The archbishopric of Montevideo has 2 suffragan bishops in Salto and Melo. 
The 1908 census showed 430,095 Catholics, 12,232 Protestants, and 45,470 
unspecified. 

Primary education is obligatory. In 1920 there were 1,005 public schools 
with 102,889 enrolled pupils. There were also 195 private schools with 
21,228 pupils. In 1920 there were 6,060 pupils in attendance at the 
Secondary Schools, Evening courses for adults were attended (1920) by 
6,982 pupils (l,302^illiterates). 

There is at Montevideo a university, with 4,165 students and 344 teachers 
in 1 920. There are also a preparatoi^y school and 22 other establishments for 
secondary and higher education with 4,943 pupilj^dn 1919. There are normal 
schools for mal^s and for fcn^^Xis, and a school of arts and trades supported by 
the State where 185 pupils receive instruction gratuitously. At the military 
college, with 8 professors, there are 46 pupils. There are also many 
religious seminaries throughout the Republic with a considerable number 
of jmpils, a university for women, ^ school for the blind, and one for the 
deaf and dumb, and a school of domestic science# 

For the relief of poverty there are a charity hospital, an hospital for the 
insane, an isolation hospital, an asylum for beggars, an orphan asylum, and 
3 infant schools. The Asistencia Publica is an institution which has 
general charge of ho.spitafe, ajylums, dispensaries, and similar relief works 
all over the country. For 1919-20 its budge J«was fixed at 3,711,173 pesos. 

Justifie. 

The judicial power rests with the High Court of Justice, con- 
sistting of 5 judges elected by the General Assembly of the Chambers. 
The President is choseii annually by the members of the Court 
from amongst themselves. ??ihi8 court has original jurisdiction in constitu- 
tional, iliiteriiational, and admiralty cases, and p^ill hear appeals in cases in 
which the decision has been modified or altered in other appeal courts, of 
which there are 2 each with 3 judges. In Montevideo tJiere are also 3 courts for 
ordinary civib'eases, 2 for commercial cases, 1 for Government, 2 for criminal 
cases, 2 correctioi^l courts, and 3 for criminal investigation. Each depart- 
mental capital has a departmental ^court, and each of the 214 judicial sections 
into whicyi the Republic is divided has a justice of peace court ; further, 
each section is divided into districts, in which deputy judges (alcaldes) try 
cases involving small amounts. 

Jn September 1907 the decth penalty was abolished, penal servitude for a 
period of 30 to 40 years being put in (its place. 
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Finance. 

The receipts and expenditure for recent years are stated as follows 


- 

Receipts 

Expenditure 

! • — 

• 

Receixds 

Expenditure 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 1 

1918- 19 

£ 

6,643,401 

1 6,266,261 
7,474,959 j 

£ 

5,942,489 
6,281,205 
6,281,204 ; 

1 1920-21 

1921-22 
i 1922-23 

8,ft7,015 

7,777,838 

7,384,143 

£ 

I 8,746,614 

1 9,202,871 

1 8,908,186 


Tho estimates of revenue and expenditure for 1921-22 were (4*7 dollars 
r-£l):~ 


Revenue 

Dollars 

Expenditure 

Dollars 

Customs .... 

15,500,000 

Le^islaiure .... 

901,368 

Property tax 

4,238,000 

Presidency .... 

63,032 

Trade licences 

1,850,000 

National Administrative 


Stamped paper and stamps 

1,370,000 

Council .... 

157,680 

Surtaxes on imports and 


Ministry Foreign Affairs . 

886,932 

exports .... 

900,000 

,, Interior 

4,788,814 

Internal revenue taxes 

5.000,000 

,, Finance 

2,796,980 

Other receipts 

7,695,405 

,, Industries . 

1.416,916 



,, Public Witrks 

1,400.044 



,, War and Marine. 

7,741,393 



Public insti^ction 

6,040,178 



•j ustice .... 

565,480 




National obligations . 

16,401,728 

Total .... 

86, 5 53,495 

• T.*^ . . 

43,253,495 


The amount «T the public debt of Uruguay on January 1, 1922, is officially 
given as 178,430,008 pesos. 


Defence. 

The army of Uruguay consists of a small standing army, and the National 
Guard. Service in the standing army is voluiy;aryii lasting from 2 to 6 years^ 
with re-engagement up to the age of 44. It consists of 21 line battalions, 
4 rifle companies, 10 caval^ regiments, 5 field artillery regiments of 3 
batteries each, a fortress artillery jompaiiy and machine gun company, 1 
engineers’ battalion, and 1 bearer company with a peace strength of 10,400 
officers and men, and a nominal war strength of 50,000. 

The National Guard is a militia, service in which is compulsory. is 
divided into three clas.sos, or ‘bans.’ Tho first ‘Jan,’ or ‘mobile’ nation*al 
guard contains all the young men fit for milit^y duty between the ages of 17 
and 30, and forms a more or less organised force of 15,000 to 20,0i90 men. 
It would take the field with tfie standing army. The second ban, consisting of 
men fit for service bet\^*en 30 and 45, is the ‘departmental,’ or provincial, 
national guard. Its units do not move out of their own departments, but 
the men can be drafted to mal^ •good the losses of thj mobile units in 
time of war. The thiud ban, containing all the men between 19 and 45, is 
the ‘ territorial ’ force, and is only liable to garrison duty in its own districts. 
The ix)tal strengtfi of the National Guard (all three bans) is, iiftminally, 
about 100,000 men and 120 guns. 

There is also a potice force, with an establishpent of 6,000. 

The infantry of the active army ii armea with the Mauser rifle, \he 
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field batteries have either Schneider or Krupp 7*5 cm. guns. The National 
Guard is mainly armed with the Remington rifle and old de Range guns. 

The fleet consists of the light cruiser Montevide(F^ the yacht 18 de Julio^ 
the torpedo cruiser Uruguay ^ 1,400 tons, speed 23 knots, launched at Kiel in 
1910, and the torpedo boat Oriental , 9 

€ Production and Industry. 

Uruguay is primarily a pastoral country, 60 per cent. (27,673,919 acres) 
of the total area being dev.-ted to the stock-raising industry, 20 per cent. 
(10,002,126 acres) to mixed farms and ranches, and only 5 per ct^nt. 
(2,681,613 acres) to ngriciilture. The remaining 15 per cent of the couidry’s 
area is un|)rodnctive!^ Animals and animal products constitute 95 per cent, 
of the conn ry’s exports. 

In 1916 (last official census) there were within the Republic 7.802,442 
head of cattle, 567,154 horses, 11,472,852 sheep, 16,663 mules, 12,218 goats, 
and 303,958 pigs. 

Agricultural products are raised chiefly in the Departments of Canelones, 
Colouia, San Jose, Minas, and Florida. The average farm is about 250 
acres. The principal crops and their yield for two years were as follows : — 


Area p Yield 



1920-1921 

1921-1922 

1920-1921 

1921-1922 


* Acres 

A cres 

Metric tous 

Metric tons 

Wheat . 

099,920 

812,094 

211,420 

270,027 

Corn 

494,034 

010,s32 

no 842 

119,942 

Barley . 

9 .. 0 %isi 

2,718 

1,793 

015 

Outs 

1 28.378 

100,89.0 i 

30,315 

30,038 

Linseed . 

. : 78,m;7 

00,934 i 

4,5i0 

^ 

13.180 


Wine is produced chiefly in theilepartraents of Montevideo, Canelones, 
Salto, Colonia, and Paysyrndii. In 192o there w/^re 2,998 properties (2,35.5 
in 1919), of 17,482 acres, producing 56.482,000 kilos, of grapes, and 
7,919,000 gallons of wii>e Tobacco and olives are also cultivated. 

In the northern departments several gold mines are worked, and silver, 
copper, lead, magnesium, i^ud ^ignite coal are found. The supply of elec- 
tricity for light, power, and traction is a ^tate monopoly (Bill passed 
October 20, 1912). * 

Commefee. 


The foreign trade was as follows (4*7 dollars IZ.) : — 


9 ' 

1917 


1 1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

• 





Jim.-N'iv. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

• £ 

£ 

£ 

Imports . 

7,917,495 

13,776,941 

8,420,793 

9,632,982 

8.5<5.261 

8,169.645 

Exports . 

rv 

21,962,943 

23,124.863 

27,4,57,991 

16.150,364 

14,950,054 

14,298,831 


In 1920 the cifstoms receipts amounted to 15,779,561 gold pesos. 

The principal exports in 1921 were (in gold pesos) as follows: — Agri- 
cultural <j)j^oduco, 2,034,991 ; live animals, 778,373 ; meat and extracts, 
21,119,580 ; wool, 31,723,538 ; and hides, 11,367,243. Imports (in gold 
pesos) consisted of; Foodstuffs, 9,289,478 ; fuel, 7,111,563 ; and hardware, 
3,427,615. 
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The imports and exports for 1920 and 1921 were distributed as follows 
(in gold pesos) : — 



Imports from 

Exports to 

CountricH 

• 

— 

— 



1920 

1921 

1020 

• 

1921 

' 

Pesos 

Pesos 

Pesos 

Pesos 

Argentina . . . . ! 

10,457,821 

5,351,208 

3,633,217 

2,909,010 

Brazil ..... 

4.52M,740 

5,.394,.529 

2.487,^03 

2,078,481 

Prance .... 

2,484, K03 

1,858.140 

12,791,05(5 

0,801,982 

Italy 

3,139,809 

1,517,010 

4,2.57,513 

2.305,4.34 

Spain ..... 

2,469,145 

i 2,1' 8,878 

I 1,197,973 

521,417 

United Kingdom . . . | 

8.299.030 

0,903. .358 

1 17,794,018 

17,102 018 

United States 

14 702,0.53 

10,373 975 

1 20, -.i 09, 211 

18,662,253 

Germany . . . . . 1 

l,U9.r,77 

2,793.079 

1 — 

11,420,580 


Total trade between Uruguay and the U. K. for 5 years (Board of Trade 
Returns) — 


- 

1918 

1919 1920 

i 

1021 

1922 

Imports from Uruguay int^) U.K. 
Exports to Uruguay from U. K. . 

£ 

G.541,015 

3,150,61% 

£ ! £ • 
10 ,014,967 i 7,0.53,200 
.3, 22-, 724 1 9,916.4:^0 

C 

6,205.801 

3,062,062 

4^' 

£ 

4,747,774 

2,645,415 


^ Shipping and Communications. 

In 1921 Uruguay had 22 steamers of a total net tonnage of 42,114 tons, 
and 254 coasting vessels of a total net tonnage of 18,061 , 

The following table shows the vessels entered ^nd cleared at the ports of 
Uruguay for 3 years: — 




Entered 



• c. 

‘Hl‘ d 


Year 

Steaiucra 

S-ailii 

1 

ng VchscIm 

• S 


j iSail; 

iig V^CNsels 


Vo. 

Tonnage | 

N^. 

Tonnage 

No 1 

T('nDa};e 

1 No. 

Tonnage 

1 

1918 . 1 

6 417 

8.545.355 

! 3,050 

475.988 

6 332 

8,417,097 

1 

! 2 991 

469.802 

1919 . 1 

5.671 

7,708,-63 

2.4“! 

375,346 

5.048 

7,694,495 

2,356 

36 ,.523 

1920 . 

5, 31 

8,85 .,982 

3,996 

513,986 

.5,760 

1 8,380,302 

i# 

.3,954 

512^568 


There were besides, in 1920, 9,727 l^r<[ue8 of 8,869.918 tons that 
entered and 9,714 vessel s» of 8,^92.820 ton- that cleare*! all the ports. 
The port of Montevhleo is visited by the steamers of 20 dilferent com- 
panies, of which 12 are British, 2 German, 3 French, ^ Italian, and 
1 Spanish. • 

The Natioi^al roat^ of Urugilayhave ^ total length df 2,240 miles, and 
there are about 3,lob miles of departmental roads, of which about 800 
miles are nneadamised River transport is al-o very extensive. 

The three principal railway systems are tlie Central (Combined System, 
(930 miles), the Miclland (320 miles), Nnrth Western ( 113 miles), No-thern 
(73 miles), all British owned. The jplast CcAst Railway (78 miles) atid 3 
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minor lines are controlled by the State. Daring the financial year ended 
June 30, 1921, the gross receipts of the railways were; Central (Combined 
System), 1,879,630/. ; Midland, 205,654/. ; N<f.-th- Western, 73,216/. ; 
, Northern, 23,522/. From January 1 to December 31, 1920, the receipts on 
’ the State Railways amounted to 4ft6,220 dollars. On June 30, 1921, the 
railway system of Urugfiay open for traffic had a total length of 1,625 
miles of standard gauge, of which 1,060 miles are under State guarantee. 
There are 170 milS of tramway in operation ; the tramway lines of two 
Companies in Montevideo have been electrified, but on another line in the 
capital, owned by the State, horse traction is still used. In Salto and 
Paysandu the tramcars are drawn by horses. 

The telegraph lines in operation have a total length of 4,819 miles ; in 
1919, 258 offices through which 1,505,705 telegrams passed. Two tele- 
phone companies of Montevideo have 26,872 miles of wire, and in the 
Republic, 29 companies have 37,390 miles of wire. Number of subscribers, 
18,188. The Government will take over the whole of the postal services as 
soon as arrangements have been completed. 

In 1919 there were 995 post offices. The correspondence movement 
(internal) comprised 95,404,951 letters, packets, &c., and external, 
12,026,807. 

Money and Credit. 

« 

The Bank of the Republic had a paid-up capital on June 30, 1922, of 
21,228,174 dollars. This^oank has tire exclusive right to issue notes. The 
president and directors are appointed by the Government. On November 
30, 1922, notes to the value 53,^32,090 dollars were in circulation, and 
its stock of gol(? amounted t6 54,927,604 dollars. 

In August, 1921, the gold reserve in the banks of the ebuntry amounted 
to 58,263,383 pesos, distributed as follows: 55,013,943 peSos in the Bank 
of the Re])ublic, 1,404,010 pesos in #t;her Uruguayan banks, and 1,845,430 
pesos in foreign banks. ^ . 

In 1912 the Government created a National Insurance Bank (Banco de 
Seguros del Estado) witjj a monopoly of insurance business of all kinds. 
No new insurance companies may now be established. The Insurance Bank 
opened its doors on Marcfe 1,^1912. The business of the bank is divided 
into the following departments : Fire insurance ; automobile insurance ; 
workmen’s accident insurance ; hail insuraLce ; life insurance ; animal 
insurance ; marine insurance ; and insurance for window panes and mirrors. 
In 1919 the volume of business transacted by the insurance bank amounted 
to 120,942,523 pesos, and the profits were 2,212,612 pesos. In 1921 the 
premiums collected amounted to 3,841,235 dollars, and the claims settled 
in *1920 totalled 1,075,31^ dollars. This bank’s reserves on December 31, 
1921, amounted to 3,677,068 pogos. 

The British Banks operating in Uruguay are : Anglo South American, 
British Bank of South America, London and River Plate Bank, London and 
Brazilian, and Royal Bank of Canada. 

• 

Koney, Weights, and Measures. 

t t 

There is no Uruguayan gold coin in circulation, but the monetary standard 
is gold, ttig theoreti(!al gold coin being the peso oro, weighing 1*697 
grammes, *917 fine, 'i'he law of June 23, 1862, authorised the coinage of the 
dobloUi or 10-peso gold piece, but, as yet, only foreign gofd is in circulation 
and is legal tender. (4*70 pesos »£1). « 
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The silver peso or dollar ^ of 100 centesiraos, weighs 25 grammes, *900 
fine. Other silver pieces are 50 centesimos and 20 centesimos. Nickel 
coins are 5, 2, and 1 cent^simo pieces. 

The metric system of weights and measures was adopted by a law of 
'flay 20, 1862, and came into force on January 1, 1867, replacing the old 
Spanish weights and measures which were current \^th slight modifications. 
By a law of October 2, 1894, the metric system was mad^ compulsory in all 
civil and commercial transactions. The strict requirements concerning 
weights and measures were reinforced by a decree of February 8, 1918. 


Diplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

• 1. Of Uruguay in Great Britain. 

Envoy and Minister . — Senor Federico R. Vidiella (1920). 

First Secretary . — Carlos de Santiago. 

Consul-General . — Don J. C. Miifioz. 

2. Of Great Britain in Uruguay. 

• 

Envoy Extraordinary, Minister Plenipotentiary and Consul General , — 
Sir Claude Coventry Mallet, C.M.G. Appointed March, 1^19. 

Naval Attache . — Capt. F. L. Tottenham, C.B.E., R.N. 

Acting Vice-Consul . — E. A. Cleugh. • • 

There are also Vice-Consuls at Fray Bentos, Maldonado, Paysandu, 
and Salto. * ^ • 

Book% of Beference concerning Uruguay. 

• 

Anuario Estadlstico de la Repi\blica Oriental del Uruguay. Montevideo. Annual. * 
Bintesif Estadiatica de la RopiiWica Oriental del Uruguay. • Montevideo, 

Department of Overseas Trade Reports. Annual aeries. London. . 

Resuinen Anual de Estadistica Municipal de Montevideo. Ifontevideo. 

Review of the River Plate. Weekly. Buenos Aires. 

Acevedo (Eduardo), Manual de historia uriiguaya. Tomo 1, Aharca los tiempoiheroicos, 
desde la conquista del territorio por los espafioles, hastai la cRizada de los Treinta y Tres 
orientales. Montevideo, 1916. , 

AraiijoiO.), Diccionario Geogriflefie del Uruguay, (2nd edition). Montevideo, 1912.— 
El llbro de El Siglo."— Montevideo, 1913. 

Bauaia (Francisco), Histdria de la domiaacion espafiola en el Uruguay. Montevideo, 
1880. 

Keane (A. n.), Central and South America. 2nd ed. Vol. I. In Stanford’s Compen- 
dium of Geography and Travel. London, 1909. 

Koebel (W. fl.), Uruguay. London, 1912. # •• 

Mae8o(C. M.), El Uruguay al travds de un Siglo. Montevideo, 1910.— Impresiones del 
Uioiguay en el Siglo, XX. London, 1912. # 

Martin (P. F.), Through Five Republics. London, 1905. • 

Bose (H. J. Gordon), Argentina afld Uruguay. London, 1917. 

fiouFtan (Honord), and Pena (C. M. de), La Republica Oriental del Uruguay en la Bxpo- 
sicion Universal Coloinbiano ie Chicago. Montevideo, 189S. 

Rumhold (Sir H.), The Great Silver River. London, 1888. • 

Sampognaro (V.), L'Urugnay au commencement du XX® Siecle. Brussels, 1910. 

Vincent (Frank), ^ound lyid About 8outh America. New York, 18J9. 
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VENEZUELA^ 

(Estados Unidos ds Venezuela.) 

Constitution and Government. 

The Kcpiiblic of 'Venezuela was formed in 1830 by secession from the other 
members of the Republic of Colombia. Tlie Constitution in force is that of 
June 19, 1922. Legislative authority is vested in a Congress of 2 chambers, 
the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies. The former consists of 40 mem])cr3 
elected for 3 years, 2 for each State, Venezuelans by birth and over 30 years 
of ago. Tlie latter is constituted as follows : Each State chopses by direct 
election for 3 years one deputy, a Venezuelan by birth and over 21 years of 
age, for «very 35,000 inhabitants, and one more for an excess of 15,0n0. A 
State with fewer than 35,000 of population will have one deputy. The 
Federal District and the Territories which l\ave, or may reach, the population 
fixed by law will also elect deputies. 

The executive power is <*xercised by the President of the Republic in con- 
junction with the Cabinet Ministers through whom he acts. The President 
is elected by Congress for 7 years, must be a Venezuelan by birth and over 
30 years of age ; by the new Constitution (1914) there is no restriction as to 
re-election. Modilb ations introduced into the Constitution in 1922 ])rovid8 
for the election by Congress of a First and Second Vice-President to replace 
the Presi<lent in caf-e of an absolut(f vacancy. 

President of the Re.%nihlic , — General Juan Vicente G6mez^ elected May 3, 
1922, for the yeriod 1922-19ti9. Assumed office on June 24, 1922. 

First Firr- President . — General Juan C. Ooonr:^ electecl^June 24, 1922. 

Reiond Vice-President . — General Jose Vicente Gomez, elected June 24, 
1922. 

The seat of the General Powers of the Nati<fn is at the City of Caracas, 
but, when any unforeseen circumstance reiiuires, the Executive Power may 
fix its residence at any <»ther point of the Fetieral District. 

The States are auton^ou^ and politically rqual. Each has a Legislative 
Assembly, whose members are chosen in accordance with their respective Con- 
stitutions. Each State has a President and #v*general Secretary, 'I'lie States 
are divided into districts and munh-ipalities. Each district has a municipal 
council, and each municipio a communal junta. The Federal District and 
the Territories are administered by the President of the Republic through 
Governors, who in turn appoint secretaries. 

, Ar^ and Population. 

Venezuela has an area of about 398,594 sffuare miles. According to the 
census of December, 1920, the population was 2,4llf952, the density for the 
entire c<*uitt#/ being 6 persons to the square mile. 

The long-sta?jiding boundary dispute wi^.h Colombia, which has continued 
since the sepamti-m of the t'^o Republics in 1830, is^now ap'pr »aching settle- 
ment, tl^e decision the Pre.sident of the Swiss Confederation, to whom it 
was submitted by a Convention signed at BdL'ota in 19l6„having been given 
on March 24, 1922. By it the line fixed by the award of the King of Spam 
of March 16, 1891, is practically upheld the north-easferu end of theGoajira 
Peninsula being definitely assigned Colombia. 
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The coiiutry is now divided into a Federal District, 20 States and 
2 Territories, as follows : — 


State 

Capital 

Pop. 
Dec. SI, 
1020 

^ State 

Capital 

• 

Pop. 
Dec. 31, 
1920 

Anzodtegui . 

Barcelona 

108,573 

Portuguesa . 

Guan^e 

52,549 

Apure . 

San Fernando 


Sucre . 

Cumana 

150,211 


de Apure 

39,1H7 

Tdchira 

San Cristobal 

147,076 

Aragua 

Maracay 

0.3,902 

I'rujillo 

Trujillo 

178,942 

Bolivar . 

Ciudad Bolivar 

6.3,852 

Yaracuy 

San Felipe 

108,022 

Carabobo 

Valencia 

125,514 

Zamora 

liarinns 

.35,055 

CojeUes 

San Carlos 

81,8.30 i 

Zulia . 

M ara<’aibo 

119,458 

Falc6n . 

Coro 

128,255 ! 

Ter. Amazonas 

San Fernando 


Gudrico 

Oalabozo 

122,100 ! 


de Atabapo 

48,940 

Lara . . 1 

Baronislmeto 

2i9,8i() ; 

,, Delta- 

Tucu)uta 

13,474 

M<^rida . 

Merida 

123,232 

Ainacuro 



Miranda 

Ocnniare 

174,260 

Federal Dist. 

Caracas 

140,132 

Monagaa 

Maturin 

64,421 




NuevaEsparta 

La Asuncion 

56,035 


Total . 

2.411.952 


Some of the more important cities with their population according to Uie 
census of 1920, are : 


C.UMcas 

92,212 

Ciudad Bolivar . 

39,712 

Merida , 

. 14,082 

Maiacaibo . 

46,706 

Cuniana . , 

16,342 

Tru'ilTO 

12,415 

Valencia 

29,460 

Caro 

15.533 

Barcelona . 

10,883 

llarqui.‘‘iirie1o 

23,943 

Maturin . • 

15,465 

•Oeuuiare 

10,048 

San Cristobal 

21,385 

Saj^ Felipe . * 

15,506 

Maiquelia 

8,687 


The movement of population, according to t)®cial statistics, is shown as 
follows ; — 


Year 

Mairiages 

Births 

Deaths 

j linmigrants j 

Eiuigraiits 

1919 

17,170 

83,055 

62,019 

1 12.4.33 ! 

12 879 * 

1920 

12,874 

•74,174 

1 54,715 

I* 11,178 1 

11. ‘83 

1921 

12,936 

73,699 

j 61,001 

1 10,086 

9,152 


Religion and Instriicti^n. 

The Roman Catholic is thff#State religion, but there is toleration of all 
others. The Archbishop of Caracas has 5 sutfragan bishops. 

Instruction is given both in pulUlic and private schools, and teaching is 
entirely free. But under a new icheme introduced in 1916, all pupils whether 
of elementary, professional or high schools, must pass the re(iuisire Stgte 
examination. The State also prescribes the couraes €f study for all grades df 
schools. Great stress is laid on practical instruction, and accordingly in 1916 
the Government established practical courses in medicine, and began build 
laboratories for all grades of schools Elementary instruction is free, but back- 
ward, and from the ag^ of 7 to the completion of the primary grade, com- 
pulsory. At Caracas is the central University (re-opened in 1922, after 
being closed since October, 1912), ^nd in Merida is the University of Los 
Andes. Superior instruction is divided into schools, viz. ? Philosophy and 
Letters; Physical, Mathematical, and Natural Sciences; Medical Science; 
Political Sidence ; and Ecclesiastical Science. These s hool^^can be 
established separately or can unite to form Universities. There are at present 
in activity, the Uniferaity of Los And»*s, eight schools of* Political Science 
and of Ecclesiastical Science, and in Oa^acas Schools of Medical Science tfud 
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of Ecclesiastical Science, besides private schools of Political Science. Steps 
arc being taken for the establishment of other schools and institutes for 
superior instruction. The University Faculties have teaching members 
(professors), ordinary members (doctors), and honorary members. The 
Government supports also the foll(>wing Institutes for special instruction : 
a School of Plastic Arts," another of Music and Elocution, two of Arts and 
Trades (one for men and the other for women), and three of Commerce. 
Total expenditure' on education 1921-22, 4,425,587 bolivars (2,493,538 
bolivars for elementary education). 

Justice. 

Judicial authority resides in the ‘ Federal Court of Cassation,* which is 
the supreme tribunal of the Federation and States, and in various tribunals 
and courts established by special laws. Members of the Federal Court of 
Cassation (seven in number) are elected by Congress for 7 years, one for 
each of seven groups of States into which the Republic is divided for this 
purpose. They select their own President, Vice-President, and Chancellor. 
The Federal Procurator-General is appointed for 3 years. 

The States have each a Supreme Court with 3 members called respec- 
tiisely President, Relator, and Chancellor. Each State has also a superior 
court, courts of first instance, district courts, and municipal courts. The States* 
judicial officers hol^ their posts for 3 years. In the Territories there are civil 
and criminal judges of first instance, and also judges in the municipios. 

0 

Finance. , 


The revenue and oxpond.iSure for five years were as follows : — 


! 

! 

1918-19 

* 1919-20 1 

1 

1920-21 

192'.-22 1 

I 1922-23 1 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

3,759,700 
3,085 093 

£ 

4,045,377 

1 2,722,621 

£c 

3,230,127 

4,065,575 

£ 

1 2,182,929 

2,504,316 

£ 

2,406,192 

2,443,802 


1 Estimates. 


The following table shows (in bolivars) frlife principal items of the budget 
for tbe fiscal year ending June 30, 1923 : — 


Items lie venue 


Bolivars 

Customs (including stamps) 23,^6,000 
Tobacep .... 8,w0,0C0 

Liquor .... 7,600,000 

Salt 6,600,000 

Stamps .... 6,680,000 

Mines . . . 2,800,000 

Other revenue . . . 5,930,860 

Total (ordinary revenue) 00,896,8(V5> 

From Treasury Resf^rve 
Fonda .... 809,140 


Items Expenditure 


Bolivars 

Department of Interior . 12,199,035 

Department of Foreign 
Affairs .... 2,461,023 

Department of Finance . 7,375,665 

Public Debt ^ . . . 8.192,408 

Ministry of War and Marine 1 2 000,000 

^linistry of Commerce . 1,744,060 

Fopt Office, Telegraph, and 
Telephones i . . . 4,386,707 

Ministry of Public Works . 8,270,820 

„ Education . 4,465,667 

Budget rectifications;. . 610,465 


Total . 


61,706,000 


Total. 


61,706,000 
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The public debt on Dec. 31, 1921, was 124,790,292 bolivars (4,942,186^.). 
Of the total the internal debt at 3 per cent, amounted to 46,231,003 
bolivars. The 3 per centf Diplomatic debt of 1905 amounted to 69,517,795 
bolivars (2,753,180?.). 


Defence. 

In 1920 a law was promulgated according to which all Venezuelans have to 
servo two years with the active forces of the army, and to remain in the 
reserve until the age of 45. The active army consists of infantry, 20 
battalions, each of 400 men ; artillery, 8 batteries, each of 200 men, and 1 
naval battalion. The naval force contains one battalion distributed among 
the vessels of the navy, which consists of 3 gunboats and a training ship 
acquired in 1912. 


Production and Industry. 

The surface of Venezuela is naturally divided into 3 distinct zones — the 
agricultural, the pastoral, and the forest zone. In the fii^t are grown coffee, 
cocoa, sugar- cane, maize, cotton, beans, &c. ; the second affords runs for cattle ; 
and in the thi|d tropical products, such as caoutchouc, balata (a gum resem- 
bling rubber), tonka beans, copaiba, vanilla, growing wild, are worked by the 
inhabitants. The area under coffee is estimated at from 180,000 to 200,000 
acres. The coffee plantations number about ^,000, and those of cocoa 
5,000. There are^bout 11,000 sugar plantations. The annual production 
of sugar may be eftimated at 60,000 tons. 

One-fifth of the population is engage^ in agriculture. The live-stock in 
Venezuela is estimated as follows 2,077,684 oxen, 113,439 sheep, 2,154,716 
goats, 167,708 horses, 64,5tf5 mules, 200,439 assesj 512,086 pigs. In the 
agricultural and cattle industries about 60,000 labourers are employed. 

Venezuela is rich in metals and other minerals.* One of the principal 
mining industries is the production of gold in the region to the south-east of 
Ciudad Bolivar In 1920, 585,977 grammes ®of gold were produced, apart 
from about 250,000 gramnpes dfiiplacer gold, and 805,076 grammes exported. 
Copper ore production was 11,323 tons in 1921. Coal is worked at Coro, in 
Falcon State, and at Naricual ; totaP production in 1920, 29,708 tons ; 1921, 
28,619 tons. Salt mines in various States are now worked by the Government. 
Petroleum is found in many places, the production in 1921 amounted to 
218,146 tons, exportation 151,158 tons. AsphalWrom Lake Bermudefis 
exjjorted to the United States; output in 1^21, 48,489 tons. Round the 
island of Margarita and neighbouring islets on the north coast of Venezuela 
pearl fishing is carried on.* Government revenue in 1920 from mining 
royalties was 1,709, 75 J bolivars, and from pearl-fishery licences, 433,640 
bolivars. • 

Venezuela has few industries, ^ost manufactured materials required 
being imported.* Ther^ are two cotton liills at Valencia^ one at Caracas, 
and one at Cumana, producing textiles which compete with imported Man* 
Chester goods in the cheaper qifiiJities. Coarse fibre sacks are majufactured 
locally. There is* also a cement and a glass factory at Caracas. Salt and 
matches are Goverifhient monopolies ; the latter is farmed by a British 
Company. * 
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Commerce. 

The value of the inipovts into and exports frjpm Venezuela in the last 

5 years was : — 



! 1916-17 i 

1017-13 

1918-19 

1 1919-20 

1020-21 

Imports . 
Exports . 

£ ; 

f 1 5,316,722 j 
. . 4,794,670 1 

£ 

3,382,759 

3,920,866 

£ 

6,243,147 

9,724,268 

£ 

1 10,927,762 
! 8,926,148 

£ 

7,660,080 

4,7u8,96l 


Principal domestic exports in 1919-20 and 1920-21 were : — 


! 1919-20 ! 1920-21 1 — 1019-20 ' 1920-21 


I Bolivars Bolivars ; 

Coffee . . ! 101,728,718 ' 45,357,200 j Hides 

Cocoa , . I 40), 4.54, 182 17,857,058 > Cattle 

Balata A rubber I 9.073,187 7,320,347 ' Gold 


Bolivars Bolivars 
23,364,226 , 5,106,000 

4,005,520 I 4,475,000 

2,757,135 I 2,369,000 


The distribution of the commerce in 1919-20 and 1920-21 was mainly as 
follows ; — 



Imports j 

! Exports 


1919-20 

j 1920-21 j 

1919-20 

1920-21 

‘ 

' £ 

£ 1 

£ 


United States . . . . 

6,502,886 

3, 57c, 034 

4,432,727 

1,967,724 

United Kingdom (including Trinidyd) ' 

2,^35,502 

1,470,276 i 

632,561 

533,109 

8l)Hin . .r , . . . 

428,127 , 

476,158 1 

1 774.785 

416,673 

France (including F.W.I.) 

5)3,310 

596,439 ! 

1 1,020,162 

352,614 

Netherlands (including D W. I.) 

214. 0S2 

352,413 j 

' 411,711 

972,312 

Italy 

212,247 

349,487 

i ‘12,436 

12,013 


Of the imports in 1920-21, the United States^ furnished 47*7 per cent, and 
the Unite 1 Kingdom 19*5 per cent. ; and of the exports the United States 
took 42 per cent, and the United Kingdom 10 6 per cent. 

Total trade between Venezuela and the United Kingdom (according to 
the Hoard of Trade returns) r 5 years : — 


Imports from Venezuela to U. Kingdom 
Flxj»<»rts to Venezuela from U. Kingdom 



1920 I 

904,735 

3,380,50u! 


1921 ; 1922 


j Jb 

316,723 218,855 

724,328 I 950,022 


Shippingv^and Communications. 

The number of vessels which entered pofes of Venezuela in 1920-21 
was 1,088, of an aggregate tonnage of 1,257,445 /British vessels, 75 of 
218,459 tons! Foreign vessels are not permitted to engage in the coasting 
trade, except by special concessions or by contract with the Government. 

Venezuela had in 1918, 11 stes^mers of 5^298 tons,, and If sailing vessels 
of 2,432 tons. 

The i5ads of the country have recently 'been much improved. There 
are now good carriage roads from Caracas to La Guaira and Macuto, from 
Caracas to Valencia and Puerto Cabello, eventually to be continued to San 
Crktobal (683 miles), and froin Caracas to Guatire, projected as far as Ciudad 
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Bolivar ; from Maracay two new roads have been opened to Ocnmare de la 
Costa, and to Villa de Cura and the Llanos of Apure ; in remoter parts, 
away from the rivers, t»ffic is carried on by means of pack animals and 
small mule-carts. Anew road has also been constructed in the western part 
of the country from CJraca, the present^ terminus of the Tachira Railroad, 
southward of the mountains of San Cristobal. Thvo great new roads are 
under construction, the Gran Carretera Oriental (626 inihs), and the Gran 
Carretera Occidental (540 miles). Total mileage of roadfc on December 81, 
1919, 1,636. 

In Venezuela there are 12 lines of railway (5 national and 7 foreign — the 
latter including 4 British and 1 German) with a total length of (January 1st, 
1921) 644 miles. The Great Railway of Venezuela, 113 miles in extent, is one 
of the longest lines in the Republic, running between Caracas and Valencia. 
Other lines are the La Guaira and Caracas line (22 miles), the Venezuela 
Central Railway (45 miles), the Puerto Cabello and Valencia Railway (34 
miles), the Bolivar Railway (143 miles), the oldest line in oj)eration in the 
country, and which runs from the port of Tucucas to Barquisimeto ; 
Great Tachira Railway (74 miles) ; Great Railway of La Ceita (52 miles) ; 
Carenero Railway (33 miles) ; Quanta to Barcelona Railway (22 miles) ; and 
Santa Barbara to El Vigia Railway (37 miles). In 1921 gross railway 
receipts amounted to 16,710,309 bolivars, and working exftenscs to 11,613,470 
bolivars. In Caracas electric tramways are w^orked by a British Company, 

There are about 11,160 miles of navigable water i% Venezuela. The 
Coinpahia Venezolana de Navegacion has a virtual monopoly of the navi- 
gation of the river and its tributaries ami the Lake Maracaibo. 

The telegraph system has^;! 922) a network of 6,244 miles ; 218 telegraph 
olFices ; messages 983,883. Receipts amounted t(^l,l 3 1,7 54 bolivars (1920-21). 
A British company supplies telephonic communiAtion in mo^t parts of the 
settled country in •he neighbourhood of Caracas. Length of telephone lines 
in the Republic (Becember, 1914) 12,511 miles There are 359 post-offices. 
Official returns show that, in all. 10,^17,708 letters, 694,222 ])ostcar^s, 
7,580,240 packets containing printed matter, and 13J,490 packets of samples 
were handled in 1921, as w'ell .a? 243,261 ‘business’ papers and 531,677 
official letters (inland postage). Registered letters numbered 105,956 inland 
and 96,358 foreign during 1921. 

There are wireless stations at Caracas, Maracay, liperto Cabello, Maracaibo, 
San Cristobal, Porlainar, La (Juaira, and Barquisimeto. 

Honey, Weights, and Measures. 

The Bank of Venezuela (capital 24,000,000 bolivars) had on June 30, 
1921, a reserve fund of 4,404,719 bolivars; cash Iftldiiigs (June 30, 192tJ) 
of 50,562,207 bolivais gold and 8,135,861 b^olivars silver. The Bank of 
Caracas has a capital of 6,000,000 bolivars, wdtn reserve amounting (D^ember 
81, 1920) to 1,269,835 bolivarff. There are also two other banks, the Bank of 
Maracaibo with a capitsd of 1,250,000 bolivars, and the Commercial Bank of 
Maracaibo with a capital of 400,000 bolivars. ^ 

The new Venezuelan banking lavw{1918) authorises the free establishment 
of banks in Venaznela, jirhich, provided th^ are incorporated as native com- 
panies, shall have power to issue notes to bearer convertible on presentation. 

The official monetary unil is the Bolivar (equivalent to 8*290823 
grammes tine goldf, which corresponds to tlie franc. It is divided into 100 
centimes. The face n^alue of £1 is 25*25 bolivars. The following are the 
coins in current circulation ; Gold, 100 ^orocofks) and 20 bolivars ; silw, 
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5, 2*60, 2, 1, 0*50 freal) bolivars, and 0*26 (medio) bolivars ; nickel, 0125 
(locha), 0*05 (centavo) bolivars. 

The bank notes in circulation are as follows (the figures in brackets showing 
their values at par) : 1,000 bolivars (£39 11«. 8c?.); 800 bolivars (£31 13s. 4<i,) ; 
500 bolivars (£19 15s. 10c?); 400 ^olivars (£15 16s, 8c?.); 100 bolivars 
(£3 19s. 2g?.) ; 60 bolivfrs (£1 19s. 7c?.); 20 bolivars (16s. lOo?.); and 10 
bolivars (7s. lid.). Note issue on June 30, 1922, amounted to: Bank of 
Venezuela, 30,440^,000 bolivars; Bank of Caracas, 6,770,000 bolivars; and 
the Bank of Maracaibo, 1,875,000 bolivars. 

Gold coins are the old Spanish onza (80 bolivars — very rare) and 20 bolivars. 
Silver coins are 5-bolivar pieces, commonly called fuerte (3s. ll^d.) ; 2^ 
bolivars (Is. llfd.) ; 2 bolivars (Is. 7d.) ; 1 bolivar (OJc?.) ; J-bolivar, called 
a real (4jc?.) ; and J bolivar, called a medio (2Jc?.). Nickel coins are 0*125 
bolivar, commonly called a cuartillo or a locha (lie?.), and 0*05 bolivar, 
called SLcentavo (ic?.). 

A decree of May 18, 1912, provided that the official system of weights 
and measures shall be the metric system. 


Biplomatic and Consular Representatives. 

1. Of Venezuela in Great Britain. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Miniater Flenipoientiary.'—Dr, Diogenes 
Escalante. 

Secretary , — Julio F. ^Mendez. 

Acting Secretary and Commercial Attach^, — pr. Eduardo Arroyo Lameda. 
Honorary Attadoi. — LinoJluarlA) Coll. 

Consul in ^London (Honorary). — Senor Pablo Hey den. 

There are Consular representatives at Cardiff, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Glasgow, Newport, and Southampton. 

r 

2. OFo Great Britain in Venezuela. 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister PUnipotcntUiry. — H. H. D. Beaumont, 
appointed May 1, 1916.- 

Naval Attache. — Capt. F. L. Tottenham, C.B.E. , R.N. 

Vice^Consxd at Caracas. — C. A. Edmond. 

There are a Consul at Bolivar, Vice-Coi^suls at La Guaira, Maracaibo, 
Puerto Cabello, and Consular- Agents at San Felix, Barrancas, and Carupano. 


Statistical and other Books of Beferenoe concerning Venezuela. 

1. Official Publioatioks. 

Anuario Estadistico de Venezuela. Annual. 

Sinopsii de Estadistica General. 

Boletin de Estadistica de los Estados Unidos de Venezuela. Monthly. 

Respecting the Question of the Boundary of British Cuiana and Venezuela: Cor- 
respondence between the Governments of Great Britain and the United States with 
respect to Proposals for Ai’bitration (United States. No. 2. 1896); Documents and 
Correspondence (Vei'ezuela, No. 1, 1896); Maps io accompany Doopments (Venezuela, 
No. 1, 1896, Appendix No. III.) ; Ertata in “ Venezuela 'No. I.’* (Venezuela, No. 2, 
1896); Further Documents (Venezuela, No. 3, 1896); Case on the Part of British 
Govemmeitit (Venezuela, No. 1, 1899); (!!ounter-ca80' on the Pai^ of British Government 
(Venezuela, No, 2, 1899); Argument on the Part of British Government (Venezuela, 
No. 8, 1899); Case, Counter-case, and Argument on the Part of Venezuela (Venezuela, Nos, 
4 , 8 , and 6. 1899) ; Award of the Tribunal of Arbitration (Venezuela, No. 7, 1899 ). 
Loimon, 1896 and 1899. QacetaOucial. D^ily, Caracas. 
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Constitncion de los Bstajin Unidos d« Veneznels 8aneionad« par la AsambUa naolraal 
eonstiiiijrente ei) 1909. Caracas, 1909. 

Dei»art'iie>it of Overseas Tiade Ueporta, Annual Series. London. 

Venezuela: Oeograpiiical l:^etcli, Natural Resources, Laws, Ac. Issued by the Bureau 
of American Republics. Washington, 1904. 


2. Non-Official Publications. 

Indicator de Caracas y de la Uepublioa. First Y« ar, 1919-20. (%racas. 

El libro ainarillo de los Estados Unidos de Venezuela, 1919. Caracas, 1919. 

AndrS (B.). A Naturalist in the Guianas. London, 1904. 

Baudrlier {Pi. F.), Tlie Gilded Man. New York, i893. 

L.), Venezuela. Washington, 1922. 

Bingham (Hiram), The Journal of an Expedition across Venezuela and Colombia, 1900-7. 
New Haren, 1909. 

Compendium of Oeo'jcraphy and Travel (Stanford's) ; Central and South America. 2d. 
ed. Vol 1. London. 1909. 

Dalton (h. V ), Venezuela. London, J912. 

Dawson (T. 0.), The South American Republics. Part IJ. New York, 1905. 

Fortoul(J. G.), Ilistoria Constitucional de Venezuela. Vol. 1. Berlin, 19o7. 

Humboldt (A. von), Personal NaiTativeof Travel to the Equinoctial Regions of America. 
3 vols. London, 1900.— Views of Nature. London. 1900. 

Landatta Rosales (M.), Gran Rocopilacion Geogriifica, Estadisti'ca e Historica de 
Venezuela. 1889. 

MaephersoniT. A.), Vocabulario historico, geographico, <fcc.,del Estado Caralxibo. 2 pts. 
(!)aracas, 1890-91. Diocionario historico, geografico, estadistico, Ac., del Estado Miranda. 
Caracas. 1891. 

(B.), Emaucipation of South America. London, 1893. 

Momhello (G. Orsi de), Venezuela y sus Riquezas. Caracas, 1890. * 

Pimentel y Roth (F.), Refiumen Cronologico do las Lc^^s y Decreto del Credit© 
Piiblico de Venezuela, des de el aho de 1826 hasti^el dc 1872-lo73. 

Report of Council of Corporation of Foreign Bondholders. London. Annual. 
Sernggs{yf. L.), The Colombian and Venezuelan Republics, 2d. ed. Boston, Mass., 1905. 
Seruggs(\y. L.)and Storrow(J. J.), The Brief for Venezlle^. [Boundary clispute. London, 
1806. 

Striclland (J.), Dooiiments and Maps of the Boundary Question between Venezuela and 
British Guiana. London, 1896. 

Triana (S. P.), Down the Orinoco in a Canoe. London, 1902. 

VeloM Qoitieoa (N.), Venezuela-Esbozo Gcojrafico, Recursos NaturaJes, Legislaoion 
Condicionea Ecoudmicas, DesarroU^ Alcan25ado,Prospectode Fixture DeicnvolTiinieiito 1904. 
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AAC ACA 


Aachen (Prussia), 973, 975 
Aalborg (Denmark), 832 
Aalen (Wurttemborg), 1014 
Aarau (Switzerland), 1369 
Aargau (S wi tzerland ), 1366, 1368, 1374 
Aarhuns (Denmark), 832 
Abaco Island (Bahamas), 350 
Abaian Island (Pacific), 453 
Abancay (Pern), 1280 
Abangarcz mines (Costa Rica), 810 
Abd el-Aziz es-Saud, Emir of 
Riyadh, 691 • 

Abdul Hamid Halim Shall, Sultan, 
(Kedah), 185 

Abdul-Medjid, C]^ipli( Turkey), 1379 
Abdullah, Amir (Trans- Jordan), 198 
Abdullah, Sultan (Pahang), 181 
Abdullah ibn Mitab, Emir%)f Hail, 
691 

Abemama Is, (Pacific), 453 
Abercorn (N. Rhodesia), 227 
Aberdare forest (Kenya), 201 
Aberdeen, burgh, 21 

— county, 20 

— university, 29 • 

Aberdeen (South Dakota), 629 
Aberdeen (Washington, U.S.A), 646 
Aberystwyth College, 29 

Abeshr (Wadai), 912 
Abgarris Is. (Pacific), 457 
Abidjan (French West Africm), 954 
Abijoan (French West Africa), 954 
Abo (Finland), 882 ; utiiversity, 882 
J^bo-Bjdrneborg (Finland), 881 • 

Aboisso (French West Africa), 9^4 
Abruzzi e Molise (Italy), 1054 
Abu (India), 132 • 

Abuna (Coptic biAop), 679 
Aburi (Gold Coast), €68 
Abu Zabal (Egypt) wireless stn., 872 


I Abyssinia, 220, 677 sqq 
! — agriculture, 67 
j — area, 677 
I — army, 678 
I — bank, 680 
' — books of reference, 681 
! — boundary, 220, 274, 677, 1078 
I — coal, 679 
I — coffee, 679 
I — commerce, 679 
I communications, 680 
I ^ - currency, 680 

— deffive, 678 * 

— diplomatic representatives, 681 

— education, 679 

— Empress, 677 
— • forests, 679 
~ gold, 67^ 

— government, 677 

— imports ^nd exports, 679, 949 

— justice, 679 

— leafed ffjrritory, 274, 678 

— minerals, 679 

— money and credit, 680 

— population, 678 

— provinces, 677 

— races, 678 

— rail way 680, 950 

— religion, 679, 861 

— rofos, 680, 950 

— rubber, 679 

— slavery, 678 

— steamers, 678 ^ 

— telegraphs and telephones, 680 

— towns, 678 • 

— trade routes, 679, 950 

— weights and measures, 6gl 

Abyssinian race, 678 * 

Acadia Univ. (Nova Scotia), 295 
Acajutk (Salvador), port, 1301 


141S 
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Acaniania (Greece), 1018 

Accliele Guzai (Eritrea), 1076 

Accra (Gold Coast), 268, 269 ^ 

— - wireless station, 269 « 

^Accrington, 16 
*Achaia (Greece), 1018 

Acklin’s Island (Bahamas), 350 
Aconcagua (Chile), prov., 760 
Acre (Palestine), port, 197 
Acre Territory (Brazil), 741 
Adana (vilayet), 1383 ; cotton spin- 
ning, 1389 ; mining, 1388 
Addis Abbaba (Abyssinia), 677, 678, 
679, 680, 950 

Adelaide (S. Australia), 411 ; port, 
374; nniv., 412 

Aden, 103, 130, 209, 692 ; boun- 
dary, 103 ; railway, 103 
Adi Caieb (Kritrea), 1076 
Adi Ugri (Eritrea), 1076 
^"Adjame (Ivory Coa^t), 953 
Admiralty Is.(N. Guinea), 456, 458 

— area and population, 438 , 

— coconuts, 458 

— pearl Bsberies, 458 
Adolph Haven,* Morobe ^ 

Adrar (Mauritania), 956 

-- (Spanish Sahara), 1344 
Adrianople (Thrace), 1018, 1383 , 

Adrianopolis (Greece), 1019 
Adua (Abyssinia), 678 
iEgeaii Islands, 1017, 1018, 1081 

— Greek, 1017, 1018 ‘ 

— Italian, 1081 

— minerals, 1023 

— Turkish, 1018, 1383 
iEtolia (Greece), 1018 
Afghanistan, 68 2’^^^ 

— agriculture, 684 

— ^mir, 683 

— ' area and population, 633, 684 

— army, 684 

— booko of reference, 686 

— boundaries, 682, 683 

— commerce, 158, 685 

— communications, 685 

— copper, 685 

— currency, 686 * , 

— defence, 684 

— financfj. 684 

— gold, 635 

— government, 683 

—.Imports and exports, 168,* 685 , 
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Afghanistai\ iron, 685 
justice, 684 

— land cultivation, 684 

— manufactures, 685 

— minerals, 685 

I — newspapers, 684 
! — posts, 685 
j — production, 684 
I — provinces, 683 
I — reigning sovereign, 683, 684 

— revenue, 684 
, — sheep, 685 

— telephones, 686 
; — towns, 684 

i — trade and trade routes, 158, 685 
I — treaty with Great Britain, 683 
I — tribes, 684 
■ wheat, 684 
! — wool, 685 

I Afgoi (It. Somaliland), 1078 
i Africa, Central, Protectorate, aae 
, Nyasaland Protectorate, 214 

— Colonies in, Belgian, 279, 725 s(jq 
I - — British, 199 sqq 

! French, 270, 286, 287, 922, 

i 923, 934 sqq 

, — — Italian, 206, 1 1065, 1076 sqq 

I Portuguese, 1251, 1252, 1255, 

1256 

i Spanish, 1140, 1141, 1142, 

i lf43, 1144, 1330, 1335, 1344, 

I 1345 

I — East (British), 199 sqq 

\ (Italian), 206, 220, 274, 1065, 

1077, 1078 

— (P.lit.), 1251, 1252, 1266, 1258 

— Equatorial (French), 923, 941 sqq 
-- North (French), 922, 923, 934 sqq ; 

aZ^o Algeria, Morocco, Tunis 

(Italian), 1065, 1079 

(Spanish), 1140, 1141, 1142, 

1143, 1144, 1330, 1336, 1844 
— South (British), 221 sqq 
Vj nion of, 230 sqq 

— 8.-Wcst(l\ntish). 281 sqq 
— West (British), 261 sqq 

_i (French), 270, 286, 287, 922, 

923, 950 sqq 

(Port.), 1251, 1262, 1266, 1258, 

« 1267 

(Spanish), 1480, 18^4, 1846 

Afrikya, see Tufiis 
‘ Agalega Is. (Mattrllivis), 214 
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Agafia (Guam), 670 
Agdenes (Norway), fort, 1193 
Agder, Aust& Vest (Norway), 1189 
Agege (Nigeria), 264 
Agordat (Eritrea), 1076 
Agra (j)rov.)» United Provinces 
— • — land tenure and revenue, 148 
tea, 161 

— (town), 137 

Agram or Zngreb (Serb, Croat, 
Slovene), univ., 1313 
Aguaeate mines (Costa Rica), 810 
Aguadulce (Panama), port, 1206 
Aguas Blancas (Chile), 704 
Aguascalientes (Mexico), 1130; town, 
1130 

Agusan dist. (Philippine fs. ), 666 
Ahmad Shah (Persia), 1218 
Ahniadi, El, inosipie, 861 
Ahracdabad (India), 137 
Ahmed Fuad, King (Egypt), 857 
Ahmed ibn Jabir, Sultan of Kowcit, 
692 

Aidin (Asia Minor), 101^ 1383; 
cotton spinning, 1389 ; min- 
ing, 1388 

Aiguu (China), port, 773 
Aimak rac»' (Afghanistan), 684 
Ain Galakka (Kanem), 942 
Ain Sefra (Algeria), 935 
Aitutaki Island (Cook Islands), 446 
Aix (France), univ., 900 
Ajk (Hungary), coal, 1047 
Ajmer, town (India), 137 
Ajmer- Merwara, agric., 148, 150 

— area and pop., 128, 130 

— births and deaths, 136 

— education, 140 

— forests, 149, 150 

— government, 128 

— land revenue, 148 

tenure, 148 

— religion, 138 

Akershus (Norway), 1189*; fort, 
1193 • 

Aklitamar, Catholicos of, 1385 
Akita (Japan), 1089 
Akka (Palestine), 196# 

Akr-n (Ohio). 477, 611 
Aksu (SiU'Kiangh 793 
Akuroyri (Iceland). 844 
Akuse (Gold Coast), *268 
Alabama, 473, 518 


I Alabama, agriculture, 493, 494, 620 

— area and population, 473, 490, 

I ^ 518 

j — books o^ reference, 620 
I — cities, 619 
i — comnmuicatiofis, 520 
I — constitution and government, 

I 518 

! — cotton, 494, 520 
I — debt, 519 
j — defence, 520 

— education, 519 
: — farms, 620 

— linance, 619 

I — Germans in, 519 

i — imports and exports, 520 

' — Indians in, 519 

I — iron, 520 

! — live stock, 520 

; — maize, 520 

; — manufactiires,#520 

— port, 508, 620 

^ productiSn and industry, 494, 
520 

^ pul^ic lands, 490 

— railw^s, 520 • 

— religion, 519 

— representation, 469, 518 
•- river navigation, 520 

— savings-banks, 520 

— sugar, 520 

— timber, 4^5, 496, 520 

— tobacco, 520 

— universities, 519 

— wheat, 520 

— wool, 520 

Alaedin Suleiman Shah, Sultan 
(Selangor), 181 
AlagOas (Brazil), state, 740 
Ahds (France), 902 ^ 

Alajuela ((.%sta Rica), 808 ; town; 

^808 

Aland (Finland), 880, 881 • 

A aouites, Territory of the (Syria), 
932 

Alaska, 474, 656 sqq 

— agri ultnre, 657 

—•area and pop., 474, 490, 656 

— bonks of reference, 658 

— Chinese in, 656 , 

— commerce, 658 

— comtriunicatione, 658 
• — copper, 657 
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Alaska, defence, 486 

— edivation, 480, 656 

— Eskinifj in, 656 

• — farms, 657 < 

— finance, 657 

— fisheries, 503, &57 

— forests, 496, 657 
--- gold, 497, 657 

— government, 471, 656 

— Governor, 656 

— imports and exports, 658 

— Indians in, 666 

— Japanese in, 656 

— justice, 657 

— manufactures, 657 

— mining, 497, 657 

— petroleum, 658 

— port", 508, 658 

— posts and telegraplis, 658 

— production, Ac., 657 
public lands, 49^0, 491, 657 

— railways, 658 

— reindeer, 657 

— religion, 656 

— representation, 656 

— sealing, 65Z » ' 

— shipping, 508, 658 

— silver, 667 

— timl*er, 496, 657 

— towns, 656 

— troo})s ill, 485 

Alava (Spain), province, 1330 
Albaeete (Spain), province, 1330 
Albania, 687 f^qq, 1382 

— agriculture. 689 * ' 

— area and population, 688 

— books of reference, 689 

— communications, 689 

— debt, 689 

— education, 688 

-“^finance, 689 ^ 

— government, 688 

— impQfts and exports, 689 ' 

— industries, 689 

— justice, 689 

— minerals, ^^89 

— ports, 689 

— production and industry, 689 

— religion. 688 

— roadsi, 689 

— towns, \388 

— wool, 689 

Albany (New York), 477, 608j 601 


I Albany (W Australia), 374, 417 
I Albay (Philippines), 667 
I Albert, King (Belgium), 713, 726 
I Alberta (Canada), 290, Z\Q sqq 
I — agriculture, 300, 301, 319 
! — aieaandpop., 293,317 
I — births, marriages, deaths, 294, 318 
: — bitumen, 319 
: — books of reference, 820 

— coal, 319 

— commerce, 319 

— communications, 319 

i — constitution and government, 290, 

I 291,292. 316 

: — crops, 300, 301 
I — dairy products, 302 

— debt, 318 

— education, 205, 296, 318 

— exports, 319 

— finance, 298, 318 

— fisheries, 304, 319 • 

' — forests, 303, 319 

— justice and crime, 318 

— Legislative Assembly, 292, 317 

— Lieutenant-Governor, 292, 317 

— live stock, 301 

— local government, 292, 317 

— lumber pn)ducti 9 n, 319 

— manufactures, 31 9 
- mining, 304, 305 

— minii^ry, 317 

— mounted police, 299 

— municipal districts, 317 

— natural gas, 319 
I — petroleum, 319 

— p(,^Ltical parties, 317 

— production & industry, 300, 301, 

302, 304, 319 

— railways, 313, 319 

~ ranches, 319 

— religion, 295 

— representation, 290, 291, 292, 317 

— telephones, 319 

— tow?^8, 317 

— university, 295, 318 

— water-power, 306 

— - wheat, 300 

— Vool, 319 ^ 

Albertville (British Congo), wireless 
, station, 729 

Albuquerque (New‘ Mexico), 598 

Albury (New Scuth Wales), 382 

Alcazar (Morocco), 1140, 1146, 1146 
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ALC 

Alcoy (Spain), 1381 
Aldabra Islands (Seychelles), 218 
Alderney, government, 85, 86 ; 

population, 22 

Aldershot Command (U.K.)» 49 
Alemtejo (Portugal), 1250 
Aleppo (Syria), 932,933; schools, 932; 

tobacco, 933 ; town, 932, 933 
Alessandria (Italy), 1053 ; fort, 1064 ; 
town, 1056 

Alesund (Norway), 1190 
Aleut race (Alaska), 656 
Alexander I, King (Serb, Croat, 
Slovene), 1310 

Alexander Bay (Newfoundland), 
paper mill, 347 

Alexandretta (Syria), 932 ; port, 933 
Alexandria (Egypt), 859, 860 

— municipality, 859 

— shipping, 870 

— town, 859, 860 

— trade, 869 

Alexandria, ^triarch of, 679, 861, 
1280 

Alexandria (Virginia), 643* 

Alfonso XIIL (Spain), 3, 1326 
Algarve (Portugal), prov., 1250 
Algeria, 922, 92/, 934 sqq 

— agriculture, 938 

— area and pop., 923, 935 

— army, 907, 937 < 

— banks, 940 

— books of reference, 940 
-- budget, 934, 935, 937 

— commerce, 938 

— communications, 939 

— copper, 938 

— cotton, 938 

— crops, 938 

— defence, 907, 937 

— delegations, 934 

— divisions, 935 

— education, 899, 900, 936 

— faculties, 900, 936 

— finance, 934, 936 

— fisheries. 938 

— flax, 938 

— foreigners iij, 936 

— forests, 938 

— fruit, 938 

— government, ^2, 934 

— Covernor-Generai, 935 

— imports and exports, 938, 939 


ALO 

, Algeria, industry, 938 
i — iron, 938 

— justice and crime, 936 
• — land tenure, 938 

— live-stock, 938 

— mercantile marine, 939 

— mining, 938 

— money, weights, measures, 940 
- olive oil, 938 

— posts, telegraphs, telephones, 939 
: — production, 938 

— railways, 939 

— religion, 936 

; — representation, 892, 935 
I — roa<ls, 939 
I — savings banks, 940 
I — .schools, 899, 900, 936 
I — shipping, 939 
' — silk, 939 

— Southern Territories, 935, 937 
I — timber, 938 
I — tobacco, 938,®939 
I — torpedo^stations, 909 
I • — towns, 936 
, — university, 936 
! * — 938, 939 

I — wine, 938, 939 * 

Algiers (Algor), 909, 936 
i — faculties, 900 936 
• — population, 936 
i — postal cheque accounts, 939 
I — schools, 936 
, — torpedo «tation, 909 

— university, 900, 936 

: A Ihutom# Islands (Spanish Africa), 
1140, 1330 

Alicante (Spain), 1330 ; town, 1331 
Aligarh (India), 137 ; university, 139 
Ali Jusuf, Sultan (Obbia), 1078 
Alivenaumaa (Finland), 881 
Alkmaar (iNetherhinds), 1155 
Allahdbad, 137 ; university, 139 
' Allentown (Pa.), 478, 620* 

Alliance (Ohio), 611 * 

Almeida, Dr. de(Poitug. Pros.), 1249 
I Almeria (Spain), prov., 1300 

— minerals, 1338 ; tcfVn, 1331 

— wireless statioi^, 1 335 

; Almirante (Panama), port, 811, 1208 
: Almoktasam Billah Al-Sultan Ab- 
, dullah (Pahang), 4^1 

: Almora (India), 792 
I Aloft 1^. (Fr. Pacific), 967 
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ALO 

Alor Star (Kedah), 185 
Alost (Belgium), 717 
Alphonse Island (Seychelles), 218 
Alsace-Lorraine, 895, 971. ' 

— area and population, 895 

— forts, 906 

— ' ]) 0 taHh, 912 

— religion, 974 

— university, 900 
Altonburg (Thuiiiigia), 1012 
Alto Adige (Italy), 1053 

Alto Juba (it Somaliland), 1078 
Alton (Illinois), 548 
Altona (Germany), 973, 1005 
Altoona (Pa. )> 020 
Alto Shebeli (It. Somaliland), 1078 
Alverdi (Georgia), 1297 
.\lvsborg (Sweden), province, 1350 
Alwar (India), 133 ; town, 137 
Amanullah Khan, Amir ( Afghan - 
istan), 683 

Amapala (Honduras), 1039 
Ainara (Iraq), 191 , 

Ainaraq (Iraq), 189 
Amazonas (Brazil), state, 740 
-- (Peru), depavtment, 123Q ^233 
- (Venezuela), ter., 1403 
Ambado (French Somali Coast), 
949 

Ambala (India), 137 
Ambans, Tibetan officiaU, 792 
Ambato (Ecuador), 851, 852 
Ambeno (Portuguese Timor), 1256 
Amberg (Bavaria), 995 
Amboina (Dutch Indies), Ml 6^ 
Ambositra (Madagascar), 944 
Ambriz (Portuguese West Africa), 
1257 

America, see United States 

— British Colonies, Dominions, Ac., 
^ in {see Bermuda, (Xnada, West 

Indies, Ac.), 2S8 sqq 

— Frengh cols, in, 923, 963 sqlf 
Amersfoort (Net'icrlandvS), 1155 
Amhara (Abyssinia), 677, 678 
Amherst (Nova Scotia), 328 
Amiens (France), 897 

Amir el- Mumenin ( Morocco), 1539 
Amirantes Islands (Seychelles), 218 
Amman (Trans -Jordan), 198 
Amorgos (Cyclaoea), 1017 
Amoy (China), port, 773 
An^ezzauo (Italy), 1053 ^ 


ANG 

Amritsar (India), 137 
Amsterdam (Netherlands), 1155 ; 
canal, 1160 ; fort, 1160 ; port, 
1165 ; univ., 1156 
- - (New York), 601 
Amsterdam Island (Reunion), 949 
Amur prov. (Manchuria), 790 
Anaconda (Montana), 585 
Annnukrt Island (Pacific), 453 
Anatole Is (Pacific), 453 
Anatolia, 1382 

Ancachs (Perub department, 1230 
Aindiorage { Alaska), 656 
Anchorite Island Pacific), 457 
Anciza (Nejd and Hasa), 691 
Ancona (Italy), prov. 1054 ; towu, 
1056 

Andaman and Nicobar Islands, 128, 
130, 173-4 

-area and population, 128, 130, 
138, 173, 174 

— Chief Commissioner, 128, 174 

-coconuts, 174 « 

— forests, 149, 174 

— religiun, 138 

— wireless station, 174 
Anderson (Indiana)., 561 
Andes, Los (Argentina), 694, 699 

— (Venezuela), univ,, 1403 
Andevoraiito (Madagascar), 944 
Andorraj* 921 

Andover Staff Gollege, 56 
Andro.s (Cyclades), 1017 
Andros Island (West Indies), 350 
Anecho (Togoland), 962 
Anegjjula (Virgin Is.), 357 
Aneityum Island (Pacific), 454 
I. ngduphorang (Bhutan), 732 
Angers (France), 897, 902; faculties, 
901 

Angkor (Cambodia), 929 
Anglo-Flgyptian Sudan, 273 sqq 

— agriculture, 276 

— area and population, 274 

— books of reference, 278 

— cattle trade, 276 

— - commerce, 276, 277 

— Communications, ?77 

— cotton, 27b, 277 

— defem-e, 866 

— education, 274 

— finance, 276 < 

— forests, 276 
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ANQ 

Anglo -Egyptian Sudan* frontiers, 1 
208, 274 • I 

— gold, 276 I 

— government, 273 

— Governor- General, 274, 278 | 

~~ gum arabic, 276, 277 j 

— imports and exports, 276, 277 j 

— irrigation, 276 

— justice, 275 | 

— leased station, 274 | 

— posts and telegraphs, 278 

— production, 276 

— provinces, 273 

— railway, 278 

— river steamers, 278 

-- I'ubber, 276 i 

— towns, 274 

— troops in, 866 1 

— wireless stations, 278 j 

Angola (Port. W. Africa), 1257, 1258 ' 

administration, 1257 ' 

— area and population, 1255, 1257 I 

— books of reference, 1260 

— communications, 1258 i 

— districts, 1257 ' 

— gold, 1257 
products, 1257^ 

— railways, 125.J 

— shipping, 1257, 1258 

— telegraphs, 1258 

Angora Government (Turkey'), 1379 

— army, 1387 

— budget, 1387 

— Caliph elected by, 1379 

— Constitution, 1380, 1381 

— Council of Commissioners^ 1381, 

1384 

— Grand National Assembly, 137%, 

1380, 1381, 1382, 1384, 1386, 
1387 

— Gieek war with, 1021, 1382, 1387 

— judicial system, 1386 

— Lausanne Conference, 1381, 1382, 

1383, 1387 • 

— local government, 1381, 1882 

— navy, 1388 • ! 

— President, 1381 • 

Angra do Heio^smo (Azores), 1260 
Angritfs Haven (Nev/ Guinea), 466, i 

457 . i 

Anguilla Is. (WJ.), 856, 356, 367 i 

— books of reference, 361 | 

Anhalt, 990 ; 


ANT 

Anhalt, area and population, 971, 
990 

•— sugar, 983 

IVnhwei (Qhina), prov., 771, 772; 

cotton, 781 ; toa, 781 
Auimists (D. K. i-), 1170 
Anjouan Is. (Comoro Is.), 947 
Anking (China), 771 
Aiikohor (Abyssinia), 678 
Ankole ( Uganda), 203, 204 
Ann Arbor (Mich.) 575 ; nniv., 576 
Annam (French), 922, 925, 926, 927 
agriculture, 926, 928 

- - area and population, 922, 927 

- budget, 927 
education, 927 

— government, 927 

— imports and exports, 926, 928 

- - irrigation, 928 

- King, 927 

- live stock, 928 

- - mining, 926, 928 

port, 92^, 928 
rice, 926, 928 

- shipping, 928 

- silk* ^28 ^ 

— - timber, 928 
Annapolis (Mch), 566 

Annapolis Valley (Nova Scotia), 303 
*Aiinobon Is. (Sp. Africa), 1344, 1345 
Ansonia (Ctum ), 533 
Antalo (Abyssinia), 678 
A^itananarifo (Madagascar), 944,945, 
946 

Antigua I#. (W. L), 355, 356, 357 

— area and population, 356, 357 

— books of reference, 361 

— dependencies, 357 

— education, 356, 357 

- products, 357 

Antilles Is#( Frennli), 963 •# 

Antioch (Syria), 932 ; Patriarch of, 
^ 932, 1280 " . 

Antioquia (Colom.), 801, 803; gold, 
804 

A ntipode.s Islands (N.Z.), 447 
Antofagasta (Chile), province, 760, 
• 764 • 

— port, 735 ; town, 760 

— wireless station, 766 

Antrim, 81, 82 ^ 

Antsirabe (Madagascar), 945 
An-tuiig (Manchuria), 778, 790 
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ANT 

Antwerp (Belgiinn), 716 ; town, 716 ; 
shipping, 72‘2 


Anvers, set Antwerp 

Anyinatn (Gold Coast), 2f)9 ' 

Anzoategui (Venezuela), state, 1403 

Aomori (Japan), IQS 9 

Apacho Indians (New Mexico), 598 

Apeldoorn (Netherlands), 1155 

Apia (Western Samoa), 460 

— wireless station, 460 
Apolima ( Western Samoa), 459 
Appenzell (Switzerland), 1366, 1367, 

1368, 1371 

— area and population, 1368 
Appleton (Wis.)i 651 

Apra Harbour (Guam), 670 
Apulia (Italy), province, 1055, 1068 
Apuro (Venezuela), state, 1403 
Apurimac (Peru), department, 1230 
Aquila degli Abruzzi (Italy), 1054 
^ — town, 1057 ; university, 1059 
Arabia, 690 1362 

— area and population, (^90 

— books of reference, 692 

— communities, 690 sqq 
Arabs in Madagascar, 944 , ‘ 

— in Turkey, 1384 
Aracaju (Brazil), 741 
Arad (Rumania), 1268 
Arrfda (Wadai), 942 

Aragiia (Venezuela), state, 1403 
Aranjuez (Spain), wireless station, 
1342 

Aran Pratet (Siam), 1324 
Arauca (Colombia), 801 " ‘ 

Araucan race (Chile), 760 
Arauco (Chile), province, 760 
Arawe (Pacific), 458 
Arbil(Iraq), 190 
Arcadia (Greece), 1018 
Av'Aen (Turkey), 1388 
Ardmore (Okl. ), 614 
Arenda],( Norway), 1190 ’ 

Arensburg (Estonia), 877 
Arequipa (Peru), 1230 ; univ., 1232 
Arezzo (Italy^. 1054 ; town, 1057 
Argentine Republic, 693 sqq 

— aerial routes, 701 • 

— agriculture, 698 

— area a^td population, 694 

— army, 6*97 
-aviation, civil, 701 
- ^ military, 697 


ARG 

Argentine ]^epublic, banks, 702 

— births, marriages, deaths, 695 

— books of reference, 703 

— cattle industry, 699 

— coal, 699 

— commerce, 699 

- communications, 701 

- Congress, 693 

j — constitution and government, 693 
I — copper, 699 
: — crops, 698 

— currency, 702 

— customs, 700 

— debt, 696 

I — defence, 697 

j — diplomatic representatives, 703 

— divisions, 694 

— - education, 695 

I - - federal district, 694 
I — li nance, 696 

— gold, 699 

— - government, 693 
local, 693 

— immigration, 695 

I — impoks and exports, 699, 700 
i — irrigation, 698 
I — Jewish Colony, 699 

— justice, 696 

— live stock, 699 

— - local government, 693 

— manufactures, 699 

— milling, 699 

— ministry, 693 

— money and credit, 702 

— money, weights, and measures, 

^o702 

— municipal government, 694 
. - navy, 697 

— newspapers, 696 

— petroleum, 699 

— posts and telegraphs, 701 
aerial mails, 701 

— President, 693 

— prod^iction and industry, 698 

— provinces and territories, 694 

— railways, / 01 
religion, 695 

i — representation, 693, 094 
I — savings bank, 702 
— Senate, 693 

— shipping and navigation, 701 

— sugar, 698, 6/19 

— telephones, 701 
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Argentine Republic, tob^pco, 698 

— towns, 695 

— universities, 695 

— wheat, 698 

— wine, 698 

— wireless stations, 701 

— wool, 700 

Arghana Maden (Turk,), copper, 1388 
Argolis (Greece), 1018 
Argovic (Switzt*iland), 1366, 1368, 
1374 

Argyrocastro (Albania), 688 
Arianeoupom (French India), 924 
Arica (Chile), port, 735 
province, 1231, 1232 

— wireless station, 766 
Arikis, rulers (Cook Is.), 416 
Arizona, 474, 521 sqq 

— agriculture, 494, 622 

— area and population, 474, 490, 521 

— books of reference, 623 

— communications, 523 

— constitution and government, 521 

— copper, 923 

— cotton, 494, 522 

— debt, 522 

— defence, 622 « 

— education, 62i 

— farms, 522 

— finance, 522 

— forests, 496, 522 

— Germans in, 521 
gold, 623 

— Indian reservations, 521 

— irrigation, 491, 522 

— live stock, 522 

— manufactures, 623 

— mining, 522, 623 • 

— production and industry, 494, 522 

— public lands, 490 

— i-ailways, 623 

— religion, 521 

— representation, 469, 621 

— savings banks, 628 

— silver, 523 

— timber, 496, 623 

— university, 522 

— wheat, 522 • 

— wool, 522 
Arkansas, 474, 523 sqq 

— agriculture, 498, 525 

— area & population, •474, 490, 623 

— books of reference, 525 


Arkansas, coal, 525 

— communications, 525 

— constitution and government, 623 

— cotton, 493, 525 
-- debt, 521 

— defence, 524 # 

— education, 524 

— exports, 625 

— fiiriijs, 525 

— finance, 524 

— forests, 525 

— fruit, 525 

— Germans in, 524 
— Indians in, 524 

— - live stock, 525 

— manufactures, 525 

— minerals, 525 

— natural gas, 525 

— port, 508, 525 

— production and industry, 493, 525 

— public lands, ^90 
railways, 525 * 

~ religion, i524 

— reprc.se ntation, 469, 623 
rice, 493 

— rose -geo wing, 525 • 

— timber, 496, 525 

— towns, 524 

ip- university, 524 

— wheat, 525 * 

— wool, 529 
Armagh, 81, 82 

Armenia, Scfviet Republic of, 1277, 
129^ 1296, 1382 

— • are# an(f population, 1280, 1294 

— books of reference, 1295 

— constitution and government, 

1294 

— currency, 1297 

— independence, 1294 

— port, 12W • •• 

— Russian agreement wi^i, 1277, 

*1280 . 

— (Salvador), 1300 

— (Turkish), 1382, 1384 
Armenian National Hmpe, 1384 
Armenians (Abyssinia), 678 

— (Persia), 1220 • 

— (Turkey), 1384, 1385 

Armidale (N.S.W. ), 382 « 

Arnawai (Afghanistan), 6^ 

Arnhem (Netherlands), 1165 

' ^Amsta4?fc (Thuringia), 1012 
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Arolsen (Waldeck), 1013 
Arorae Island (Pacirtc), 453 
Arrowrock dam (U.S.A.), 492 
Arta (Greece), 1018 . * 

Arthington (Liberia), 1117 
Artigas ( Uruguay )p province, 1395 

— town, 1395 

Aruba Is. (D. W.I.), 1177 
Aruwimi (Belgian Congo), 726 
Arzila (Morocco), port, 1140 
Asabigawa (Japan), 1089 
Ascension Island, 217 
Aschaffenburg (Bavaria), 995 
Ascoli Piceno (Italy), 1064; town, 
1057 

Ashanti (W. Africa), 261, 268, 269 

— forests, 269 

— gold, 269 

— imports and exports, 269 

— police, 268, 269 
V — production, 269 

— rubber, 269 ^ 

Asheville (North Carolin/i), 606 ^ 

Ashland (Kentucky), 559 * 

— (Wis.), 652 

Ashtabula (Ohio), 611 » ‘ 

Ashton-under-Lyne, 16 
Asia, Colonies, &c., in — 

British, 103 sqq , 

Uutch, 1168 sqq 
French, 922, 924 sqq * 

Italian, 1081 

Portuguese, 1251, 12&5, 1256 
Russian, 1279, 1280, 1292 sqq 
Turkish, 1382, 1383 ’ ‘ 

Asia Minor (Turkey), 1379, 1382, 

1383, 1384 

— Greek forces in, 1021, 1382, 1387 
Asir Highlands, 690, 691 

Asir Principate (Arabia), 691 
Aslnar (Afghanistan), 68J 
Asmara (Eritrea), 1076 
Assab (JSritrea), 1076 ' 

— wireless station, 1077 
Assaba (Mauritania), 956 
Assam, agric^dture, 148, 150 

— area and pop., 127, 130, 148 

— births and deaths, 136 

— education, 140 

— finam^, 145 

— forests, '149, 150 

— government, 127, 129 

knd revenue, 144, 148 ' 
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Assam, lai)d tenure, 148 

— native states, 131, 134 

— religion, 138 

— road.s, 160 

— state, 131, 134 

— tea. 151 

Assiniboia (Canada), 290, 337 
Assiiiie (Ivory Coast), 963 
Assiout, see AsyOt 

Assuan (Egypt), 278, 869, 860 ; dam, 
867 

Assumption Island (Seychelles), 218 
Astara (Persia), port, 1222, 1223 
Astoria (Oregon), 617 
Astove Is. (Seychelles), 218 
Astrakhan, univ., 1282 
Astrolabe Bay (New Guinea), 457 
Asuncion (Paraguay), 1213, 1214 ; 
port, 1216 

— wireless station, 1217 
Asuncion, La (Venezuela), 1403 
Aswan, see Assuan 

Asyiit (Egypt), 859, 860 ; barrage, 
867 

— townj 860 

Atncama (Chile), province, 760, 764 
Atafii Island (Pacjfic), 453 
Atakpame (Togoland), 962 
Atbara (A.-E. Sudan), 274 
Atchison (Kans.), 556 
Athabaska (Canada), 290, 337 
Athens, 1019 ; arcliseological work, 
1020 ; bank, • 1026 ; univer- 
sities, 1019 

Athos, Mount (Greece), 1018 
Ati (Rfench Congo), 962 
Atiu Is. (Cook Islands), 446 
Atjeh Is. (Sumatra), 1169 
Atlanta, (Ga.), 477, 542, 543 

— Federal Bank, 513 
Atlantic City (New Jersey), 696 
Atlantic Islands (British), 216, 217, 

218 

Atlantkjo (Colombia), 801 
Attica (Greece), 1018, 1022 
Attleboro’ (M'ass.), 670 
Auburn (Maine), 564 

— fNcw York), 601 

— (New South Wales), 382 
Auckland (N. Zealand), district^ 436 

— town, 436 * 

— university coJlege, 437 
Auckland Islands, (N.Z.), 446 
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AUG 


AUS 


Augsburg (Bavaria), 97^ 995 
Augusta (Ga.), 543 

— (Maine), 563, 564 
Aunuu (Samoa), 672 
Auroi-a (Illinois), 648 
Aust-Agder (Norway), 1189 
Austin (Texas), 633, 634 
Australasia & Oceania ( Brit. ), 362 sqq 

— French, 923, 966 sqq 
Australia, Commonwealth of, 362 sqq 

— aborigines, 364, 382, 395, 404, 

411, 417, 429 

— agriculture, 369, 370 

— air force, 369 

— area and population, 364 

— army, 367, o68 
air force, 369 

— banks, 376 

— births, marriages, and deaths, 365 

— books of reference, 377 

— capital city, 364, 376 

— cereal crops, 369 

— Chinese ii>^ see each State 

— coal, 370, 371 

— commerce, 370 

— Commerce and Industry, Bureau 

of, 370 . 

— communicaticgis, 376 

— constituent states, 862 

— constitution and govt., 862, 363, 

364 •• 

— copper, 370, 371, 373 

— crops, 369 

— currency, 377 

— customs valuation, 371 

— dairying, 370 

— debt, 366 

— defence, 55, 56, 367 
air force, 369 

citizen forces, 367, 368 

navy, 53, 55, 66, 368 

— dependencies, 362, 365, 377, 430 

sqq^ 455 sqq 

— emigration andeimmrgratiem, 365 

— Executive Council, 363 

— Federal Judicature, ?364, 366 

— “ — Parliament, 862, 863, 367 • 

railways,^ 876 • 

Territory, 364, 

an*a and population, 864 

— railways* 375 

— finance, 365 • 

war, 366 


Australia, Commonwealth of, forests, 
369 

— Germans in, see each State 
•— gold, 3;o, 377 

reserve, 377 

— Governor-Geiteral, 363 
— High Commissioner, 364 
— House of Representatives, 363 
i — import duties, 371 

— imports and exports, 371 sqq 

— inhabited houses, 365 

— Inter-State Commission, 864 

— invalid pensions, 366 

I — Japanese in, 404, 1088 
— Judicature, Federal, 364, 366 

— land tenure, 369 

— lead, 370, 371, 373 
i — live stock, 369 

— mandatory territories, 862, i56 sqq 

— manufactures, 870 

— mateniity pr^ision, 866 

— meat export, ^70, 371, 373 

— migrativi, 366 

— mineials, 370, 371, 373 
0 — ministry, 363, 364 

— miflita, 377 • 

— money and credit, 876 

— navy, 53, 55, 56, 368 
^ — old-age pensions, 366 

— Parliament, Federal, 362, 363*867 

— pension^, invalid, 366 
old age, 366 

- politicfil^arties, 363 

— ports, 374 

— pofts aifd telegraphs, 376 
aerial mail, 376 

— production, 369 
— - railways, 375 

— representation, 362, 863 

— ride chibs, 368 

— savings %ank8, €76 

— Senate, 362, 363 , 

! — siHop and mutton, 369, 

1 — shipping and navigation, 378 

1 State-owned, 374 

1 — silver, 370, 371 - 

j — States, 362, 363, 364 ; dnd see 
! ^ • under their^ames 

— banks, 376 
commerce, 87^ 

i debt. 366 

: finance, 865, 866 

I Parliamente, 863 
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AUS 

Australia, States, railways, 376 

— sugar, 369, 371 

— tariiF reciprocity with New Zea- 

land, 371 

— territories, 364, 375, 410, 428 sqq, 

430 sqq, ibhaqq 
tin, 370, 371 

— tramways, 375, 376 

— War expenditure, 366 

— AVar pensioners, 366 

— wheat, 369, 371, 373 

— wine, 369 

— wireless stations, 376 
-- wool, 369, 371, 373 
Austria, 705 fsqq 

— agriculture, 710 

— area and population, 707 

— army, 709 

— bank, 711 

— births, marriages, deaths, 707 
books ot reference, 712 

— Ilundesrat, 706 

— Burgenland, 707, 104 j 

— charity, 708 
*— coal, 711 

— commerce, 7,11 

— communications, 711 

— constitution, 705 

— copper, 711 
crops, 710 

— currency, 712 

— debt, 709 

— defence, 709 

— Diets, 706 

— diplomatic representatives, 712 

— education, 707 

— finance, 708 

— forests, 710 

— government, 706 

local, 706 

-i>rjnports and exports, 711 

— insurance, unemployment, 708 

— iron„*7ll 

— justice and crime, 708 

— live stock, 710 

— local government, 706 

— manufactures, 711 

— mining and minerals, 711 

— ministry, 706 

— money, weights and measures, 

712* 

— motor-cars, 711 

— National Assembly, 705. ' 


YEAR-BOOK, 1923’ 

BAD 

Austria, national flag, 706 

— navy, 710 

— pauperism, 708 

— pianos, 711 

— President, 706 

— production k industry, 710 

— provinces, 706, 707 

— provincial government, 706 

— railways, 711 

— religion, 707 

— representation, 705 
I — timber, 710 

. — towns, 707 

— universities, 708 

— wheat, 710 

Avoiro (Portugal), 1250 ; town, 1250 
' Avellaneda (Argentina), 695 
; AvoUino (Italy), 1055 ; town, 1057 
i Avila (Spain), province, 1330 
Awaji Islands (Japan), 1087 
i Axim (Gold Coast), 268 
I Axum (Abyssinia), 678 
Ayacucho (Peru), 1230 u 
Ayr, 20 ; burgli, 21 
Azenimot^r (Morocco), 1140 
Azerbaijan (Persia), 1223, 1224 

— customs, 1222 

Azerbaijan, Soviet ^tepublic of, 1295 

— area and population, 1280, 1295 

— petroleum, 1295 

— railways, 1295 

— Russian agreement with, 1277, 
1280, 1295 

— Turkisli treaty with, 1382 
Azhar, El (Cairo), mosque, 861 
’ Azoguos (Ecuador), 851 
j Azores Is. (Port.), 1250, 1251 
! 4)Zua (S. Domingo), prov., 1305 

— petroleum, 1307 

— town, 1305 

Azuay (Ecuador), 851 ; univ., 852 

Baanfu (Tibet), 792 
Babahox o (Ecuador), 851 
Babanango (Natal), 252 
Bacau (Rumania), petroleum, 1271 
Bacska (Serb, Croat, Slovene State), 
* flour mills, 18) 6 
Badajoz (Spain), province, 1330 
^ fort, 1335 ; tn., 1331 
Badakshdn (Afghanistan), 683, 686 
Baden ( Austria) ;> 707 
Baden, 970, 990 sqq 
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BAD 

Baden, agriculture, 992^ 

— area and population, 970, 991 
beer brewing, 983 

— books of reference, 992 

— Cabinet, 991 

— constitution, 991 

— debt, 992 

— districts, 991 

— education, 992 

— finance, 992 

— forests, 992 

— government, 991 

— — local, 991 

— band tag, 991 

— live stock, 981 

■ local government, 991 

— inanufactuivs, 983, 992 

— political parties, 991 

• production and industry, 983, 992 

— religion, 974, 992 

— representation, 970, 991 

— tobacco, 992 

— town, 991* 

— towns, 991 

— universities, 970, 992 * 

— wine, 992 • 

Bagabag Is. (Nev^ Guinea), 450 
Bagagem (Brazil^^ diamonds, 746 
Baganioyo (Tanganyika), 280 
Bagainia nice, 204 
Baghdad (Iraq), 189 • 

— area and ])opulation, 190 

— imports and exports, 191 

— railway, 192, 934 

— religion, 190 
Baghelkband (India), 132 
Bagnio (Philippines), 667 
Bahamas (Islands), 350 

— area and population, 350 

— bank, 351 

— books of reference, 361 

— commerce. 351 

— currency, 351 

— education, 350 • 
finance, 350 

— fruit. 350 * 

— Governor, 350 

— imports and«expoiti|, 351 

— islands, 350 

— posts, telegraphs and telephones, 

351 • 

— production, 350 • 

— shipping, 351 


BAL 

Bahamas (I.sland.s), wireless, 851 
Bahiiwaljmr (India), state, 134 
Bahia (Brazil), 740, 742 
• — cocoa, ^45 

— tobacco, 745 
Bahia (Ecuador)^ 361 

Bahia Blanca (Argentina), 695 
Bahia Honda (Cuba), U.S. N. coaling 
station, 814 

Babour (French Imlia), 924 
Bnhr el Ghazal (A.-E. Sudan), 276 
Bahrein Is,, 105 ; pearl fishery, 105 
Baidoa (Italian Somaliland), 1079 
Baja California (Mexico), 1130 
Bajau race (Borneo), 107 
Bajaur (Afghanistan), 158, 683, 685 
Baker Lslands (Pacific), 454 
Bakhatla tribe (South Africa), 223 
Bakong, 109 

Baku (Azerb;iijan), petroleum 1286, 
12^5 : prov., 1295 ; town, 129Sr 
Bakuriani (Geor^a), 1296 
Bakwena tiibe (South Africa), 223 
lliilaton, Lake (Hungary), 1047 
J^alboa (I'anama), 1208, 1209 
Bale, iifltBasel • 

Balearic Is. (Spain), 1330, 1335 

— defence, 1335 
i ^ — fort, 1335 

i — wireles.s statmn, 1335 
i Bali (Dutclf East Indies), 1169 
1 Ballarat (Victoria), 3"'6, 397 
I Baloch rac^-l; Baluchistan), 170 
! Baltic Islands (Danish), 832, 836 
I Baltiiitfo re (Maryland), 477, 566, 667 
: — shipping, 568 
: Balfichi race (Oman), 1203 
i — (Persia), 1220 

1 Baluchistan, area & pop., 128, 130, 

I 1(58, 169, 170 

I — books of^ofereiAje, 172 
, — coal, 171 

— cdfnmercc, 171 • 

— communications, 160, 172 

— defence, 170 

— divisions, 1H8 ^ 

— education, 140. 171 

— fiflamv, 169, IW 

— forests, 149, 171 

— frontieis, 682, 683 « 

— government, 128, 168, *169 

— justice, 169. 170 

^ — meflfical officers, 170 

4 ^ 
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BAL 

Baluchistan, miuerals, 171 

— native states, 131,138,168,169,170 

— olives, 171 

— pt'troleum, 171 

— political agencies, 168, 169 

— posts an«l telegrfj^hs, 172 

— produc on and industry, 171 

— ruces, 170 
railway, 172 

— religion, 128, 138, 171 

— roads, 160, 172 

— ruling chiefs, 168 

— salt 171 

— states, 131, 138, 168, 169, 170 

— tribal an^as, 168, 169, 170 

— wheat, 171 

Balzar dist. (Kcuador), rubber, 853 
Bamako (French Sudan), 955 

— wireless station, 955 

Baraa ete tribe (South Africa), 223 
J3aiiiangwato tribe iS. Africa), 223 
Bamt*org (Bav ), 99^^ ; faculties, 975 
BamesMng (Cameroon), 2^65 
Banana (Helglm Congo), port, 729 ' 

— wirele.N3 station, 729 
Banat (Rumani^), 1267, 126?' 

Banca (Butch Fast Indies), 1168 

— area and population, 1109 

— tin, 1173 

Bandar Abbas, 1222, 1223, 1225 

— Gaz (Persia), 1222, 1223 

— Ziyada (Somaliland), 220 
Banuawt* (NyasaBud), 2i.4 
Bandoeng (Java), 1170 
Bangala (Belgian Congo), ^ 726^ 
Bangalore (India), 137, 140 
Bangauapalle v India), state, 134 
Bangkok (Siam), 1319, 1320 

— port, 1320, 13 j 3 ; rice mills, 1322 ; 

town, 1320, 1321, 1322, 1323 ; 
i* univ., 1321^; vureV.ss station, 
1324 

Bangor (^IViaine), 564 
Bangor College, 29 
Bangui (Freiicli Congo), 941, 942 
Baugwakatse tiibe (S. Africa), 
223 '* 

Bank of Kng]and,*80, 81 
Baukstowii (N.S. W.), 382 
Bantu race and language 200, 204, 
2 / 2 ,' 279, 282, 283, 286, 726, 
962 

Baoiiili (Ivory Coast), gold at,v,954 


BAS 

Bara race (Madagascar), 944 
Barahona (S. Domingo), prov., 1805 
Baranja (Serb, Croat, Slovene, 1313 
Barbados Is. (W. Ind.), 351, 352 

— area and population, 361 

— banks, 352 

— books of reference, 361 

— commerce, 352 

I — coiiiiniini'iations, 352, 353 
I — education, 352 
! — finance, 352 
I — (iovernor, 351 
j — justice, 352 
! — production, 352 
I — shipping, 352 
Barbuda Is. (West Indies), 355, 356, 

I 357 

’ Barca (Kiitrea), 1076 

Barcelona (Spain), 1330 ; town, 
1331 

! — port, 1340 ; university, 1332 
i — wireless station, 1335, 1342 
Barcelona (Venezuela), ,1403 
Bardcra(It. Soinanland), 1078 
Bareilly fa ndia), 137 
Barents Land (Spitsbergen), 1200 
Barentu (Kritrea), 1076 
Barese (Italy), 1068 
I Barfurush (Persia), 1220 
j Bari (Italy), 1055 ; town, 1056 
I — univetjsity, 1059 
I Bariuas (Venezuela), 1403 
I Barkhan tahsil (Baluchistan), 169 
j Barmen (Prussia), 973 
I Ihirnslcy, population, 16 
! Barod^t( India), area, &c., 131 
I — government, 131 
-J- religion, 138 

— town, 137 

Barquisimeto (Venezuela), 1403 ; 

wireless station, 1407 
Barranca mines (Costa Rica), 810 
Barran<j[uilla (Colombia), 801, 803, 
806 

Barre (Vermont), 640 , 

Barrington Passage (Nova Scotia),/ 
wireless station, 313 I 

Banos (I'iume), 889 , 
Barrow-iu-FurUess, 16, 76 
Barsajj: (Cambodia), 1319 
Basankusu (B. Congo), wireless 
station, 7.29 

Basel (Switz.), 1365, 1368, 1373 
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Basel (Switz.), town, 1369 ; univer- 
sity, 1370 • 

Bashkir (autonomous Republic), 
1277, 1279 

Basidu (Persian Gulf), port, 1204 
Basilicata (Italy), prov., 1055, 1068 
Basoko (B. Congo), 729 ; wireless st., 
729 

Basque race (Spain), 1330 
Basra (Iraq), 190, 191 
Basraq (Iraq), 190 
Bas-Rhin Alsace (France), 895 
Bassa (Liberia), 1117 
Bassac (Laos), state, 929 
Basseterre (St. Kitts), 3t7 
Basse-Terre (Guadeloupe), 963 
Basso ShebeJi (Somaliland), 1078 
Bassora, see Basra 
Bastar (India), state, 134 
Bastard Gebiet (S. W. Africa), 283 
Bastard race (S. W. Af.), 283 
Basutoland (South Afiica), 221, 258 

— books of r^erence, 222 

— currency, 222 

— districts, 221 

— education, 221 
• finance, 222 

— government, 5^ 

— imports and exports, 222 

— police, 221 

— population, 221 

— railway, 222 

Bata (Spanish Africa), 1345 
Batanes prov. (Philippines), 666 
Batang (Tibet), 792 
Batavia (Java), 1171 

— (New York), 601 
Batawana tribe (S. Africa), 223 
Bath, population, 16 

— (Me.), 564 

Bathoen, Bangwaketse chief, 223 
Bathurst (Gambia), 266 

— wireless station, 267 

Bathurst (New Soyth Wales^, 382, 
386 

Baton Rouge (Louisianfl), 560 ; uni- 
versiiy, 561 • 

Battambang (C|,mbodia), 926, 828, 
1319 ^ 

Battle Creek (Michigan), 675 ^ 
Batum (free poit),*1294 
Bautzen (Saxony), 1009 ; town, 1010 
Bavaria, 970, 998 iqq 


Bavaria, agriculture, 996 

— area & population, 970, 994 

— banka, 986, 996 

^ beer brewing, 983, 996 

— books of reference, 996 
— Cabinet, 993 % 

— coal, 996 

— constitution and government, 993 

— crops, 995 

— debt, 995 
— Diet, 993 

— distilleries, 996 

— divisions, 994, 1012 

— education, 995 

— finance, 995 

— forests, 995 

— iron, 996 

— justice and crime, 995 

— live stock, 981, 996 

— manufactures, 983, 996 

— mili^a^y associations, 979 

— miniug, 996 • 

— political parties, 970, 993 

— production and industry, 983, 995 

— religion, 974, 995 

— • representation, 97 Q, 993 

— savings banks, 996 

— sugar, 983 
^ towns, 995 

— universities, 975, 976, 995 * 

— wheat, 995 

— wine, 996 

— Upper anti Lower, 994 
I Bay City (Michigan), 575 
[ Bayer:#, scf Bavaria 
i Bayonne (N.J. ), 478, 595 
Bayreuth (Bavaria), 995 
Bear Is. (Spitsbergen), 1200, 1201 
Beaumont (Texas), 634 
Bechuanaland (Cape Colony), 223,247 

— ProtectoAte (S^utb Africa), 582 

Administration, 223 ( 

— — area & population, 2 

books of reference, 224 

currency, 224 ^ 

education, 223 

— — ^•finance, 223 • 

— gold, 223 

! live stock, 228 * 

posts and telegraph!, 224 

railway, 224 

ti4bes, 223 
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BEL 


Bedford, population, 16 
Bedford College, London, 29 
'Bedouins, Arabia, 690, 692; Tunis, 
958 

Beersheba (Palestine), 193, 195 
Beglar Begi, Khan (j)f Kalat, 170 
Beheira (Egypt), 859, 866 
Bcira (Portugal), province, 1250 

— (Portuguese East AlVica), 226, 

1258, 1259 

— — railway, 226, 1259 
BeirOt (Syria), 932, 933 

— tobacco, 933 

— town, 932, 933 

— university, 932 

‘ Beit-el Mai ’ (Nigeria), 263 
Beja (Portugal), i250; town, 1250 

— (Tunis), 959 
Bekaa (Syria), 932 
Bekesesaba (Hungary), 1041 
J3ektashi sect (Moslem), 68<S 

Bela, Las, see Las Lola 
Belem (Brazil), 740, 741,, 

Belfast, county borough, 81, 82',' 
port, 76 ; town, 83 
Belfort (France), 892 ; fort,,9t6 
Belgian Congo, 279, 725 sqq 

— agriculture, 727 

— area and population, 279, 726,^ 

— hanks, 730 ’ 

— books of reference, 73^ 

— boundaries, 279, 274, 726 

— cattle, 726, 728 

— coal, 728 

— cocoa, 727 

— coffee, 727 

— commerce, 728 

— constitution k goverujiient, 279, 

725 

— copper, 728 
‘cotton, 727, 728 

— currency, 730 

— debt 72 7 

— defence, 727 

— diamonds, 728 

— districts, ^26 

— education, 727 

— finance, 727 <s 

— gold, 728 

— Govepnor-Geueral, 726 

— imports and exports, 728 

— ivorjr, 727, 728 

— justice, 727 vv 


Belgian Congo, King, 725, 726 
languages, 726 

— mandate, 726 

— mining and minerals, 728 

— mission work, 727 

— palm-oil, 727, 728 

— pipe-line, 729 

— ports, 728, 729 

— posts, telegraphs and telephones, 

729 ^ 

— production, 727 

— l)ygmies, 204 

— railways, 726, 729 

— religion, 727 

— river navigation, 72 

— roads, 729 

— rubber, 727, 728 

— shipping, 728, 729 

— tobacco, 727 

— wireless stations, 729 
Belgium, 713 sqq 

— agriculture, 719, 720 

— area and 'population, 715, 716, 

719 

— army,'7l9 

— banks, 723 

— births, marriages, k deaths, 716 

— books of reference, 724 

— canals, 723 

— Chamber of Rep., 714, 715 

— ebarifey. 718 

— coal, 720, 721 

— commerce, 721 

— communications, 723 

— constitution and government, 714 

— crops, 720 

— currency, 723, 724 
--debt, 718 

— defence, 719 

— diplomatic representatives, 724 

— distilleries, 721 

— divorces, 716 

— economic union with Luxemburg, 

3126 

— education, 717 

— emigratioh and immigration, 716 
finance, 718 

— forests, 719 

— glass, 721', 722 

— gr^vernmeut, central, 714, 715 

local, 716 ' 

— illiteracy, 717 

— imports and exports, 721, 722 
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BEL 

Belgium, iron, 720, 721 

— justice and crime, 71* 

— King, 713, 725 

— languages, 716 

— live stock, 720 

— loans, 719 

— local government, 715 

— manufactures, 720, 721 , 

— mining and metals, 720 

— ministry, 715 

— money and credit, 723 

— money, weights, measures, 721 

— navy, 719 

— pauperism, 718 

— political parties, 715 

— posts and telegraphs, 723 

— production and industry, 719, 

720 

— provinces, 716 

— railways, 723 

— reigning sovereign, 713, 725 

— religion, 717 

— representation, 714, *715 

— river navigation, 723 

— roads, 723 

— royal family^ 713 
-- savings bank, J23 

— Senate, 714, y5 

— shipping and navigation, 722 

— sugar and sugar works, 721 

— telephones, 723 • 

— tobacco, 720 

— towns, 716, 717 

— universities, 717 

— wheat, 720, 721 

Belgrade (Serb.), 1312 ; bank,i^316 ; 
univ., 1313 

Belize (British Honduras), 344, 345^ 
Bcllaire (Ohio), 611 
Bellary (India), 137 
Belleville (Illinois), 648 
Bellingham (Washington), 646 
Bellinzona (Switzerland), 1369 
Bell Island (Newfn^lnd.), iro«, 347 
Bello Horizonte (Brazilh 740, 742 
Belluno (Italy), 1054 ; fowm, 1057 
Bell-Ville (Argentina), 695 
Beloit (Wia.), 6^1 
Benadirdt. SomalilanJ), 1078 
Benares (India), state, 134 ^ 

— town, 137 ; university, 139 
Bender Ziade (Italiai> Africa), 1078 
Bendigo (Victoria), 896 


BER 

Beneverito (Italy), 1055 ; town, 1057 
Benga race (Spanish Africa), 1345 
Bengal, agriculture, 149, 150 
: •— area an^ pop., 127, 130, 136 

— births and deaths, 136 
i — canals, 160 % 

' — commerce, 154, 156 

— education, 140 

— finance, 145, 146 

: forests, 149, 150 

— government, 127, 129 
local, 130 

— justice, 141 

— land revenue, 144, 148 

I tenure, 148 

I — local government, 130 
I — native states, 131, 134, 138 
I — newspapers, &c., 141 
j — port, 158 
I — religion, 138 
: — roads, 160 
' — states, 131, 1^4, 138 
i — tea, 151|> 

; — university, 139 
: Benghazi (It. Af), 942, 1079, 1080 
I nengufllii (Port. W. Africa), 1257 
I Benha (Kgy])t), 859, 860 
I Beni, El (Ikdivia), 733, 734, 735 
lenicia (California), 527 
leni Mugheid tribe (Asir), 691 • 

I Beui Suof (Egypt), 859, 800; tn., 860 
i Beukulen I.(Dutc]i East Indies), 1169 
Benoni (Trafisvaal), 233, 255 
Beograd (Serbia), 1312 ; see Belgrade 
Berar,ft’<; Central Provinces and Bcrar 
Berat (Albania), 688 
Berhera (Somali), 220 ; wireless 
station, 220 

I Berbers (Morocco), 1140 
! Berbice (British Guiana), 341, 1176 
i Berea (BasUjk)land)t 221 •• 

Bergamo (Italy), 1063 ; towm, 1057 
Bergflfeinara race (S. W. Af?)^ 282 
I Bergen (Norway), 1189, 1190 

— fert, 1193 ; port, 1197 
Bergenhus (Norway), 1193 
Berkeley (Cal.), 526 ; iTniv., 527 
Berlad (Rumania),«1268 
Be'Hin, prov., pop., 1004 

— town, 973, 1005 ; university, 976 

Berlin (N.H.), 593 * ♦ 

Bermudas (West Indies), 288 

— area®and population, 288 
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Bermudas (W. Indies), banks, 289 

— currency, 289 

— debt, 289 

— education, 288 

— finance, 288 

— Governor, 288 '' 

— imports and exports, 289 

— naval base, 288 

— police, 288 

— posts and telegraphs, 289 

— savings banks, 289 

— shipping, 289 

— telephones, 289 

Bermudez, Lake (Venezuela), asphalt, 
1405 

Bern (Switzerland), 1366, 1368, 1369 

— town, 1369 ; university, 1370 
Bernburg (Anhalt), 990 

Beru Island (Pacific), 453 
Besan(;on (France), 897; observ., 901; 
univ., 900 , 

Bessarabia (Rumania), 1266, 1267 ; 
colonies, 1268 ' , 

— railways, 1273 

— representation, 1266 
Bethlehem (Palestine), 193^ 

— (Pa.), 620 

B^tsileo race (Madagascar), 944 
Bcitsimisdraka race (Madagascar), 94^: 
Beuthen (Prussia), 973 
Beverley (Massachusetts), 570 
Bex (Switzerland), salt mines, 1373 
Beyla (French Guinea), 953 
Bey rout, see Beiifit , 

Bdziers (France), 897 
Bhag (Baluchistan), 170 
Bhagalpur (India), 137 
Bharatpur (India), state, 133 
Bhatpara (In<lia), 137 
B\'avuagar (India), 133 ; town, 137 
Bhopal (India), J'32, 13S ; town, 137 
Bhutdn,c731, 732 

— agri\ ulture, 732 

— area and ])opulation, 731 

— books of relerence, 732 

— governmait, 781 

— Maharaja, 731 

— religion, 732 
r— pi-oducts, 732 

— trad®* 732 

Bhutid race (Nepal), 1149 

(Sikkim), 173 

Bik River (Ivoiy Coast), gold' on, 954 


BI 

Biagha (Bhrttdn), 732 

Bialystok (Poland), county, 1242 ; 

town, 1242 
Bida (Nigeria), 264 
Biddeford (Maine), 564 
Biel (Switzerland), 1369 
Bielefeld (Prussia), 973 
Bigha (Turkish vilayet), 1383 
Bihar and Orissa, agriculture, 149, 
150 

— area k population, 127, 130, 136 

— births and deaths, 136 

— canals, 160 

— commerce, 154 

— education, 140 

— finance, 145 

— forests, 149, 150 

— goveriiTnent, 127, 129 
local, 130 

— justice, 141 

— land revenue, 144, 148 

— — tenure,, 148 

— local government, TdO 

— nativ^ ^tates, 131, 134, 138 

— newspapers, Ac., 141 

— religion, 138 

— roads, 160 

— tea, 151 

Bijagoz Is. (Portuguese Guinea), 1257 
Bijoutier Is. (Sey‘ helles), 218 
Bikaner (India), 133 ; town, 187 
Bilbao (Spain), 1331 ; port, 1340 

— wirelesM station, 1335 
Billings (Montana), 585 
Billiton (Duten E. Indies), 1168 

— a'L'eaaiid population, 1169 

— tin, 1173 

'’Bingerville (Ivory Coast), 953 
Binghamton (N.Y.), 478, 601 
Biiih-Dinh (Aiinamj, 927 
Biobio (Chile), province, 760 
BirJabir (Aden), 103 
Birkenfeld, Republic, 1003 
Birkenhead, population, 16 
Birmal (Afghanistan), 683, 685 
Birmingham, 16 ; university, 28, 29 
Birmingham (Alabama), 477, 519 
Birnoy Island (Pacific), 453 
Biscay or Vizcaya (Spain), X330, 1338 
Bishjp’s College Univ. (Quebec), 
295 

Bishop’s Falls CNewfoundlaud), faper 
mills, 847 
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BT8 

Bismarck (North Dakota) » 608 
Bismarck Archipelago, 456, 466, 457 

— admiiiistra ion, 456 

— co«‘o»iuts, 458 

— islands, 457 

— - — population, 457 

Bissau (Portuguese (Guinea), 1257 
Bitlis, 1384 ; town. 1384 
Bitolj (Serbia), 1312 
Bizerta (Tunis), 958 ; torpedo stn., 
909 

Bjorneborg (Finland), 882 
Blackburn, population, 16 
Black Forest (Wilrttemberg), 1014 
Blackpool, population, 16 
Blanche Bay (New Britain). 458 
Blantyre (Nyasaland) 214, 216 
Blekinge v Sweden), province, 1350 
Blida (Algeria), 936 
Bloemfontein (S. Africa), 233, 258, 259 
Bloomingt"n (Illinois), 5i8 
Bluetields (Nic ), 1182: pt., 1184 

— wireless sfation, 812, 1185 

Blyth, port, 76 ^ 

Bo (Sierra I.eone), 271 
Boaco(Ni'*ara.$ua), 1182 

Bo- aunmary 4 Madagascar), 945 
Bo))o- Dionfasso ^Fr.' W. Africa). 956 
Bobovodo ( Bulgaria), C‘'al, 755 
Hocas del Toro (l*anama), 812, 1206, 
1208; railways, 120? 

— wireless station, 812 
Bochum (Prussia). 973 
Boekolo (Netherlands), 1162 
Bocotia (Orecce), BBS 

Bofi’t (French Guinea), 953 % 

Bogdo Klun (Urga), 771 

Bogota (Colombia), 801, 803, 804 * 

— mint, 805 

— uuiversitv, 802 

Bohemia (Czechoslovakia), 8*18, 819, 
820 

— area and population, 820 

— ba?iks, 826 • * 

— books of reference, ^26 

— disrilleries, 824 

— education, 821 

— forests, 824* • 

- — representation, 819 
Bobnsack (Danziff). 828 
Bohr.l Is. (P I.), 666 

Bohus (Sweden), province, 1350 
Bois6 (Idaho), 545 


BOL 

Boke (French Guinea), 963 
Bokhara, 1277, 1292 
^ — Amirs, 1298 

— area aiwl population, 1280, 1293 

— books of roierence, 1293 

— inn orts and Reports, 1293 

— j»roducts, 1293 

— railways, 1293 

— religion. 1293 

— Russian agreement with, 1277, 
1293 

— Soviet government, 1277, 1293 

— towns. 1293 

Boksburg (^rrausvaal), 233, 255 
Bolama Is. (Portuguese Guinea), 1257 
Bolan Pass (B;ducl»istan), 168, 169 
Bolau road ( Atghanistan), 686 
Bolivar (Colom ), 801 ; gold, 804 

— (Ecuador), 851 

— (Venezuela), state, 1403 
Bolivia, 732 

— agriculture, 

^ — area and population, 733 

— army, 735 
• — ba^k, 737 

— boolA of reference, 737 

— boundary, treaties, 733, 1213, 

1231 

• — Chamber of Deputies, 732 

— coffee, 735 

— commenie, 735, 736, 766 
— ^ commuuicath'ns, 736 

— ('ongre.ss, 732 

— constit^itiou and governn'ient, 732 

— copper, 735 

— currency, 737 

— debt, 734 

— defence, 735 

— departments and territories, 733 

— diplomatic representatives, 737 

— divisionf, 733 • 

— education, 734 

— rinance, 734 

— foreigners, 733 

— gold, 735 

— imports and export, 736 

— Indians, 733 
-r irrigation, 73if 

— justice, 734 

— lake shipping, 736 | 

— mines and minerals, fSo 

— money, weights, measures, 787 

— oc^iipations of the people, 78C 
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’bol 

Bolivia, oil, 736 

— petroleum, 785 

• — posts anti telegraphs, 736 

— President, 732, 733 

— production and industry, 735 

— public lands, 7 3^ 

— railways, 736 

— religion, 734 

— representation, 732 

— river transport, 736 

— roads, 736 

— rubber, 735 

— salt, 735 

— Senate, 732 
tin, 735 

— towns, 733 

— universities, 734 

— wheat, 735 

— wireless stations, 736 
Bolobo (Belgian Congi*), 729 
^ologna (Italy), 1054 ; town, 1056 ; 

univ. , 1059 ' 

Bolton, population, 16 ^ 

Boraa (Belgian Congo), 726, 727, 
728 

— wireless station, 729 , * 

Bombay (eity), 137 

— port, 158 

— teleph< nes, 162 

— university, 139 
Bomba} Presidency, 127 

— agriculture, 149, 150 

— area and population, <• 127, 130, 

136 

— births and deaths, 136 

— commerce, 154, 156 

— education, 140 

— finance, 145 

— forests. 149, 150 

— government, 127, 129 
— Jcistice and crinje, 141^ 

— land revenue, 144, 148 
tenul-e, 148 

— mint, 163 

— newspapers, &c., 141 

— port, 158 

— religion, 13^> 

— roads, 160 

— states, 131, 133, 138 

— town, 137, 139, 158 

— univeriity, 139 

Bon religion (Tibet), 792 
Bonfire Island (Dutch W.I.), vl77 


BOU 

I Bonavista (Newfoundland), 346 
I Boiidoiikon (French West Africa), 954 
I Bone or Bona (Algeria), 936 ; torpedo 
; station, 009 

; Bonin Islands (Japan), 1087 
i Bonn (Germany), 973; university, 
975 

Bonne Bay (Newfoundland), 347, 348 
; Bonny (Nigeria), 263, 265 
Bootle, population, 16 
: Boporo (Idbcria), 1117 
Bor (Serbia), copper, 1315 
Bora-Bora-Maupiti I. (Fr.Pacif.), 968 
B6ras (Sweiien), 1361 
Bordeaux (France), 897: observ., 901; 

trade 915 ; univ., 900 
Border Provim^e (Prussia), 1004 
Boreida (Ncjd and Hasa), 691 
1 Bori valley, ntt Loralai 
Boris III , King (Bulgaria), 750 
I Borjbm (Georgia), 1296 
Borneo, British North, 107, 175 

V)0()ks oT refe^ence^ 109 

1 wireless stations, 108 

1 — Dutch'^ 1168 

I area and population, 1169 

coal, 1173 

Bornholm Is. (Denmark;, defence, 836 
Bosnia k Herzegovina (Serb, Croat, 
and Slovene State), area and 
pff,)uIatiou, 1312 

— coal, 1315 

— forests, 1315 

— iron, 1315 

— justice, 1313 

Bosph^.^ns demilitarisation, 1383 
I Boston (Mass. ), 477, 569, 570 
j Federal Bank, 513 

— finance, 572 

— naval port, 487 ; shipping, 573 

— univ«n'sity 571 

Bothnia (Gulf of), saw mills, 1358 
Botosani (Rumania), 1268 
Bouak6 '(Ivory Coatst), 954 
Bougainville Is. (Pacific), 458 
Bougie (Algerifi), 936 
Boulder (Colorade)i 530 

— (W. Aust), 417 , 

Boulogne-sur-lfter (France), 897 

yrade, 915 

Boulogne-sur-Seine (France), 897 
Bounty Islands (New Zealand), 447 
Bourail (New Caledonia), 967 
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BOU 

Bourbon Is. (sc«Reunion)^22, 923,048 
Bour^ (French Guinea), gold, 953 
Bourgas (Bulgaria), 752 
Bournemouth, population, 16 
Bow Island (Albt^rta), 319 
Bowditch Island (Pacific) 453 
Boyaca(Coloin.), pr., 801; cotton, 803 
Brabant (Belgium), province, 716 
Brabant, North (Netherlands), 1154, 
1162 

Bradford, population, 16 
Braga (Portugal), 1249; town, 1250 
Braganf;a (Portugal), prov., 1249 
Brahui race (Baluchistan), 170 
Braila (Ruraaira), 1268 
Brakna (Mauritania), 956 
Brandenburg, area and pop., 1004 

— a/H, town, 973 
Bi*andon (Manitoba), 324 
Brasov (Rumania), 1268 
Brass (Nigeria), 264 
Bratislava (Czechoslovakia), 821 

— port, 825 ^ univrr. , ^22 

Braunsberg (Germany), faculty, 975 
Braunschweig, see Brunswick 
Brava lit. Sonmliland), 1078 
Brazil, 738 • 

— agriculture, 744 

— area and ijopulation, 740 

— army, 743 

— banking, 748 

— books of reference, 749 

— boundaries, 733, 741, 801, 851, 

1231 

— brewing, 745 

— Chamber of Deputies, 739 • 

— coal, 745 

— cocoa, 745, 746 

— colfeo, 744, 745, 746 

— colonie.^j (German, &c.), 745 

— commerce, 746 * 

— communications, 747 

— constitution, 739 

— cotton, 745, 74C 

— cotton mills, 745 

— crops, 745 

— currency, 743, 748 

— debt, 743 • 

— defence, 743 

— diamond mining, 746 • 

— diplomatic representatives, 748 

— education, 741 • 

— faculties, 742 


BRB 

: Brazil, Federal capital, 741 

j District, 741 

: — finance, 742, 743 
i •— foreignoi's in, 741, 745, 1088 

— forests, 745 

i — Germans in, ^1, 745 
j — gold, 745 
i — government, 789 
local, 710 

— immigration, 741 

; — imports and e .sports, 746 
I — Indians, 7 11 
i — inland waterways, 747 
! — Japanese in, 1088 
I — justice and crime, 742 
• — libraries, 742 
j — live stock, 745 
I — local government, 740 
i — manufactur(‘S, 745 
I — mining, 745 

— ministry, 740 

— money and credit, 748 

— money, sveights, measures, 748 
j — National Congress, 739 

j 4— nsLVV, 744 

I Tltrman ships allotted, 744 

I — petroleum, 745 
I — posts and telegraphs, 747 
— President, 739, 710 
i — production and industry, 744,^45 
I — railway^ 747 
! — religion, 741 
I — represenration, 739 
1 — river n^vig^tion, 747 
I — rulTber, 745, 746 
1 — Senate, 739 

i — shipping and navigation, 747 
I — silk, 745 
i — states, 740, 741 

government, 740 

j — sugar, 7#5, 740^ 

‘ — telephones, 747 
j — t^ ritory, 741 
j — textiles, 745 
j — timber, 745 

— time, standard, in, f47 

— tobacco, 746, 746 

-J toVns, 741 • 

— university, 741 

— wireless stations, 747 ^ 

Brazzaville (French Congo), 941, 942 

{ Brechou Island, 22 
1^ Breda ^^Netherlands), 1165 
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BRK 

Bremen, 971, 996 

— area and population, 971, 996 

— books of reference, 997 

— brewing, 983 

— commerce, 984, 996 

— constitution, 996 

— finance, 996 

— religion. 996 

— shi]>ping, 984, 996 

— town, 973, 984 996 
Rreinerhaveu (Germany), 996 
Bremcrsdon* (Swaziland), 229, 230 
Bremerton (Wash.), naval sta., 647 
Brentau (Danzijr), 828 

Brescia (Italy), 1053 ; town, 1056 
Breslau (Germany^ 973 ; univ., 975 
Brest (France). 897, 909 : fort., 909 ; 
naval S'diool, 902 ; torpedo 
station, 909 

Brest-Litowsk (I’oland), fort, 1245 
f'.ridgeport (Connecticut), 477, 633 
Bridgetown (Barbados), 351, 362 
Brighton, population, 16' 

Brindi.si (Italy), torpedo stn., 1066 
Brisbane (Queensland), 404;; porti 
374 ; university, 405' i 

Bristol, 16; port, 76; univ., 28, 29 j 
British America (f<ee Bermuda, 

^ Canada, West Indies, &c.),c 
288 sqq 

— Atlantic Islands, 216 sqq 

— Australasia and Oceania, 362 sqq 

— Baluchistan, see Baluchistan I 

— Central Africa Protectorate, set I 

Nyasaland Protectorate' 

— Colonies and Possessions in 

Africa, 217 sqq 
— in Asia. 103 sqq 

— Columbia, 290, 292, 320 sqq 

Agent-General, 320 

— — agriculture, ^00, 3bl, 322 

area and population, 293, 320 

biiths, &c., 294, 321 

books of reference, 323 

coal, 322, 323 

commeiv e, 323 

— — communications, 323 

constit k govt., 290, 291,' 29-^, 

320 

co]{.pfr, 322, 323 

crops, 30o, 301, 322 

dairying, 302 

► education, 295, 290, 32^’ , 


BRI 

British Cohvmbia, finance, 298, 321 

fisheries, 303, 304, 322, 323 

forests, 303, 322 

fruit farming, 303 

gold. 32*2, 323 

— — Legislstive Assembly, 292, 320 

Lieuteusint-Governor, 292, 320 

live Htock, 301 

manufactures, 304, 307, 322, 

323 

— — mining, 304, 305, 322 
ministry, 320 

. mounted police, 299 

production and industry, 300, 

301, 302, 322 

P'dp and paper industry, 307 

railways, 313, 323 

religion, 295 

representation, 290, 291, 292, 

320 

shipping, 323 

— — silver, 322, 323 

subdivisions, 321 

telephones, 323 

— — till! her, 303, 322, 323 

towns, 321 ' 

university, 295, 321 

water power, 306, 323 

wheat, 300 

— Concession (C'hinde), 215 

— East Africa, 199 sqq 
books of reference, 210 

— Empire, see Great Britain, Eng- 

land, Ireland, Scotland. Ac. 

— European ])oss* ssions, 91, 92 sqq 

— GvHina, 341 sqq 

— Honduras, 344 sqq 
- India, see India 

— New Guinea, 362, 430 sqq 

— North America, see Canada 

— Nor^h Borneo, 107, 109, 175 

— Oceania, 91, 362, 451 sqq 

— Pacific Islands, 362, 485, 456 sqq^ 

459 sqq 

— Protected J^alay States, 184 

— Solomon Islands, 362, 453, 468 
Somaliland, 220, 1077, 1078 

— S'. Africa, 2-21 sqq j see also Union 

of 

— S. >V. Africa, 281 sqq 

— Virgin Islands, '356. 356, 857 

— West Africa,^ 261 sqq 

— West Indies, 288, 360 sqq 
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BRI 

British West Indies, natives of, in 
Costa Rica, 808 

in Panama, 1205 

Bmo(CzechoHlovakia),821 ; nniv.,822 
Brockton (Mas«achiisetts), 478. 570 
Broken Hill (New South Whales), 
382, 386, 427 

Broken Hill (N. Rhodesia), 227 
Bromberg (Poland), 1242 

— (Prussia), 073 

Bronx (New York), 477, 600, 601 
Brooke, SirC. V., Raj. (Sarawak), 109 
Brooklyn (New York), 477, 600, 601 

— naval station, 487 
Brosen (Danzig), 828 
Br.uissa (Asia Minor), 1383 
Bruchsal (Baden), 991 
Bruges (Belgium), 717, 722 
Brunei, 108, 175; coal, 108; native 

industries, 108 
Brunswick, 971, 997 

— area and population, 971, 997 
books of ftfereuce, 997 

— constitution, 997 

— education, 975 

— finance, 99f 

— religion. ^97 • 

— sugar, 983 • 

— town, 973, 997 

Brfissa (Turkey iu-Asia), 1383, 1888; 

town, 1384 • 

Brussels( Belgium), 7 16, 730 ;uni v. ,716 
Bubi race (Fernando Poo), 1345 
Bucaramanga (Colombia), 801 
Buchanan (Liberia), 1117 
Bucharest (Rumania), 1268% 1270, 
1273 

— treaty, 751, 1268, 1270 4 

— university, 1269 

Buckeburg (Schaumburg- Lij^e), 1011 
Budaiya (Bahrein), 105 
Budapest (Hungary), 1044, 1046 ; 
military dist., 1046 ; univer- 
sity, 1045* • 

Buddhism in Australia, 418 

— in Bhutan, 732 

— in Ceylon, 111, 113 

— in China, >74 * 

— D. E. Indies, 1170 

— in India, 138 

— in Japan, 10^ 

— in Korea, 1103 • 

— in Mongolia, 796 


BBL 

Buddhism in Nepal, 1149 

— in Siam, 1320 

— in Sikkim, 173 

in Soutji Africa, 234 

— in Tibet, 792 

— in Western Australia, 418 

Budejovice (Czechoslovakia), 821 

I Buea (Cameroon), 286 
; Buenos Aires (Argentina), 694, 699 
i — aerial post service, 701 
! — Federal district. 694 
j — town, 694, 695, 696 
I — university, 695 
j Buer (I^russiab 973 
1 Butfalo (New York), 477, 601 
! Buganda (Uganda), 203, 204 
i Bugli (list. (Baluchistan), 170 
I Buka Island (Solomon Is.), 458 
j Bukarest (Rumania), see BiiT^harost 
I Bukedi (Uganda), 203 
j Buki'lii ui prov iPhilii»piues), 666^ 

1 Bukoba (TangaiJyika), 279 
^Bukoviua 4B'UmaniH), 1266, 1267 

— area and population, 1267 
• — colcinies, 1268 

— ran iffiy s , 1273 • 

— representation 1266 

Bulawayo (Rhode.sia), 225 

,i Bulgan Maden (T. in A.), mines, 
1388 

Bulgaria, T50 sqq. 

— agriculture, 755 

— area anti population, 752, 755, 

1383 

— aifny, 754 

— banks, 767 

— births, marriages and deaths, 752 

— books of reference, 758 

— coal, 755 

— commerce, 756 

— commufficatio#s, 757 

— constitution and goverj^ment, 750 

— ftpper, 755 • 

— crops, 755 

— currency, 757 

— debt, 754 

— defence, 754 

y- diplomatic representatives, 757 

— districts, 752 

— education, 752, 753 
; — finance, 753 

— frontier, 751, 762, 1383 
I — frtit, 755 
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BUL 

Bulgaria, gold, 755 

— illiteracy, 753 

— imports and exports, 756 

— iron, 755 

— justice, 753 

— King, 750, 751 * 

— land tenure, 755 

— live stock, 755 

— local government, 751 » 

— manut'aclures, 755 

— minerals, 755 

— ministry, 751 

— money and credit, 757 

— navy, 754, 755 

— political parties, 751 

— ports. 752, 757 

— posts, t(degraphs, telephones, 757 

— production and industry, 755 

— railways, 757 

— reigning sovereign, 750 
religion, 752 

— representation, 7111 

-- royal family, 750 ^ 

— shipping, 757 ' 

— silkworms, 751 

— Sobranyo, 751 , ' 

— territory cede'd, 752, 1018, 1268, 

1383 

— tobacco, 755. 750 

— towns, 752 

— university, 752 

— wheat, 755, 756 

Bulghar Madeu (T. in A.) mines, 
1388 

BOlhar (Somali.), 220 
Buloburti (It. Somaliland), 1079 
Bumba (Belgian Congo), 729 
Bimbury (W. Anst. ), 417 
Bui-delkhaiid (India), 132 
Bundi state (India), 133 
BunTa (Belgian jCongoJ.,, wireless 
station, 729 

Bunyoro/^ Uganda), 203, 204. < 

Bur AealJa (It. Somaliland), 1078 
Biirao (Somali.), wireless stn., 220 
Burgas (Bulgaria), town, 752 
Burgenland (\V. Hungary), area and 
population, .707 ; plebiseite. 
1044 

Biirgerwiesen (Danzig), 828 
Burgos (Sfahi). 1330, 1338;tn., 1331 
Burlington (Iowa), 554 

— (Vermont), 640 


CAE 

Burma, agriculture, 149, 150 

— area ami population, 127, 130, 

136 

— birtlis and deaths, 136 

— boumlaries, 1319 

— canals, 1 60 

— commerce, 154, 156 

— • diarchial system, Vlln 

— education, 140 

— finance, 145 

— foiests, 149, 150 

— government, 127, 129 

— justice, 141 

— land revenne, 144, 148 
tenure, 148 

— newspaper.^, &c., 141 

— ]K>rt, 158 

— redigion, 138 

— roads, ] 60 

— tea, 150 

— waterways, 160 
Burnley, po])ulation, 16 
Burton -on -Trent, populrtion, 16 
Burutu (Nigeria), 264 

Bury, pojHilation, 16 
Busiure (Persia), ])t., 1222, 1223, 1225 
Bushman race (S.W,. Africa), 282, 283 
Busk or ml ( N orway ),q 1 1 G9 
Busoga (Uganda), 203 

— railway, 205 

Bnsru, Bftsra, or Bassora, 190, 191 
Bnta (Belgian Congo), 727 ; w'irelcss 
station, 730 

Butaiitari Island (Pacific), 453 
Butler ( Pa.), 620 
Butte ^Alontaua), 585, 586 
Buzau (Rumania), petroleum, 1271 
B/jzeu (Rumania), 1268 
Bydgoszcz (Poland), 1243 

C'AAZAri (Paraguay), 1213 
Cabinda (Port. West Africa), 1257 
Cabo de Palos (Spain), wire, stn., 1342 
Cabo Fi n terre ( Spa,! n ) , wire, s tn. , 1 3 4 2 
Cabo Cracias a Dios (Nic.)wire. stn., 
1185 *' 

CiV'eres (Spain), province, 1330, 1338 
Caclu ola Esperanza (I^olivia), 736 
Cadiz (Spain), 'i330 ; faculty, 1332 

— fort,^ 1335 

— town, 1331 ; wirefi stn., l336, 1342 
Caen (Franco), 897 ; port, 915; univ., 

900 
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CAQ 

Cagliari (Italy), 1055, 10^9 ;tn.,1056 

— university, 1059 

Caicos Is. (West Indies), 353, 355 
Cairo (Egypt), 859, 860 ; air mail 
service, 198, 872 ; town, 859, 
860 ; univ., 861, 863 
Cairo (111.), 548 
Caiamarca (Peru), 1230 
Calabar (Nigeria), 263, 261, 265 
Calabozo (Venezinda), 1403 
Calabria (Ital} ), 1055, 1068 

— illiteracy, 1058 

Calacoto (Bolivia), petroleum, 735 
Calais (France), 897 ; trade, 915 
Calamar (Colombia), 801 
Calamata (Grefcce), 1019, 1023 
Calchi (Aegean), 1081 
Calcutta, 126, 137 

— trade, 158 ; university, 139 
Caldas (Colombia), 801 ; gold, 804 
Calgary (Canada), 293, 317, 319 
Cali (Colombia), 801 

Calicut (Indm), 137 • 

California, 474, 525 sqq 

— agriculture, 493, 494, Zfj 

— area k popu^lation, 474, 490, 526 

— books of refereiice, 529 

— borax, 6^ • 

— Cliinese in, 526 

— cities, 526 

— commerce, 528 

— constitution and government, 525 

— copper, 528 

— cotton, 494 

— debt, 527 

~ defence, 488, 527 

— education, 626, 527 

— farms, 527 

— finance, 527 

— fisheries, 528 

— forests, 496, 627 

— fruit, 528 

— Germans in, 526 

— gold, 497, 528* 

— norticultme, 528 ^ 

— imports and exports, 528 

— Indian reservations, 526 

— Indians in, #526 ^ 

— irrigation, 491, 528 

— Japanese in, 526 

— libraries, 527 * 

— live stock, 628 • 

— local government, 526 


' CAM 

California, manufactures, 528 
i - mining, 528 

; - naval station, 488, 527 

• - ostrich 1‘aiming, 528 

— petroleum, 528 

— port, 508, 52c^ 

- precious stones, 628 

— production and industry, 493, 494, 

! 49#, 527, 528 

— public lands, 490 

— railways, 528 

— religion, 526 

— representation, 469, 525 
‘ — rice, 493 

— .savings banks, 528 

— schools and colleges, 526, 527 

— silver. 528 

; — timber, 496, 528 

— universities, 527 

— v/lieat, 528 

— wine, 527 

— wool, 528 • 

Caliph, tli(^ (Turkey), 1379 
t^allao (Peru), 1230 ; port, 1236 

town, 1231 

Caltaiftsstta (Italy)^ 1056 ; town, 
1057 

Camagiiey (Cuba), 814 ; town, 814 
'^Cambodia (Fr.), 922, 925, 926, 928, 
1319 

; — area and population, 922, 928 

— books of rt'fercnce, 930 
; — budget, ^26 

— fish curing, 928 

i — gofeintiient, 925, 928 
, — imports and exports, 929 
' ™ King, 928 
: — monuments, 929 

— }U’oduots, 928 

■ - rice, 928 

- 3bjp])ini|f 929 • 

Cambridge, ])op., 16 ; university, 28, 
: 29 

' Cambridge (Mass.), 477, 670, 671 
: Camden (N. Jersey), 477, 695 
! Oaineriuo (Itiily). university, 1069 
! Cameroon, 286, 963 
~ aflmiiiistratiom 286, 963 

— area and ])opulatioii, 286 

— books of reference, 286 

— (British), 286. 963 * * 

! aJiiiiuistration, 286 

— (Funch), 286, 968 
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CAM 

Cameroon (French), administration, 
286, 963 

' area and population, 923, 963 

Camorta Island (Nicobars), 174 
Campania (Italy), 1055 
Campbell Islands Z.), 447 
Camp Borden (Ontario), 299 
Campeche (Mexico), 1180 
Campobasso (Italy), 1054^ town, 
1057 

Campos (Brazil), sugar, 745 
Camrose (Canada), 818 
Canada, 290 sqq ; see also separate 
Provinces 

— aeronautics, 299 

— agriculture, 300 

— air force, 299 

— area and population, 292, 293 

— banks, 314 

— births, marriages, deaths, 294 

— books of reference, 315 
-- boundary watcrs,"t>12 

— canals, 297, 312 

— Chinese in, 293, 294 

— coal, 305, 309 

— commerce, 307 sqq , ' 

— ooinmunicaiiins, 312 

— constitution, 290 

— copper, 304, 309 

— ci'Ofts, 300, 301 

— currency, 314 

— customs, 807, 309 

— dairying, 300, 302 > 

— debt, 297 

— defence, 56, 298, 299 ' 

— Dept, of External Atfaiis, 291 

— dockyards, 299 

— education, 295 
Eskimos, 293 

— estimates, 297 

— fFoderal Parlian^j^iit, 21^,0, 291 

— finance, 296, 309 

[»royincial, 298 v 

— fisheries, 303, 304, 309 

— foreign-born population, 293. 294 

— forestry, 303 

— fruit, 300, 303 

— fur trade, 300, 3.^)3, 306, 307 - 

— Germans in, 293, 294 

— gold, 304, 309 

— governlnont, 290 
provincial, 292 

— Gftvemor- General, 290, 291 v 


PAN 

Canada, High Commissioner, 292 

— House of 'Commons, 200, 291 

— immigration, 294 

— import duties, 307, 309 

— imports and exports, 307 sqq 
— Indians ^native), 293 

— iron, 304, 309 

— justice and crime, 296 

: - land-holdings, 300 

i — lead, 304 

I — live stock, 300, 301 

I - manufactures, 303, 304, 305, 306 

— merchant marine, Canadian 

I Goveinment, 311 

j — militia, 298 

j — mining, 304, 305, 309 

I — ministry, 291 

i — money and credit, 314 

i — money, weights, measures, 314 

I — mounted police, 299 

1 — navy, 56, 293, 298, 299 

! — newspapers, Ac., 29G 

I — Parliament.^ 290, 291 1 , 

i — petroleum, 305, 309 

j — police,^ 296, 299 

— political parties, 29J 
; — ports, 310 

I — posts, telegraphs", au:> telephones, 

I 313 

— Privy Council, 290 

— production and industry, 300 sqq 
provinces, 290, 299-307 passiin, 

312, 316 sqq 

— provincial finance, 298 
government, 290, 292 

— pulp\and paper industry, 307 

— railways, 297, 312, 313 
—7 — national, 312 

— - religion, 295 

— representation, 290, 291, 292 

— river and lake navigation, 312 

— savings banks, 314 

— schools, 296 

— sealing, 307 

— Senate, 290, 291 

— shipping arfxl navigation, 31 1 

— silver, 304, 309 

— su^ar refineries, 312 

— iiml)er, 303, 305, 307 

— tobacco, 303, 806 

— towns, 293 

— universities, 295, and See provinces 

— War expenditure, 297 
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CAN 

Canada, War tax revenue, 297 
- water power, 306 ^ 

— wheat and oats, 300, 309 

— wireless telegraphy, 313 

— wood pulp, 307, 309, 312 

— wool, 303 

Canal Government (Egypt), 859 
Canal Zone, Panama, 1208 sgq 
Cahar (Ecuador) province, 851, 853 
Canary Islands (Spain), 1330, 1344 

— area and population, 1330, 1344 

— camels, 1337 
-- defence, 1335 

— education, 1332 

— wireless station, 1342 
Canbt'iTa, Fed. cap. (Aust.), 301 
Candia (Crete), 1018 ; town, 1019 
Canea (Crete), 1018 ; town, 1019 
Canelones (Urugua}’-), 1395, 1398 
Canterbury, population, 16 
Canterbury Coll. (N Z. ), 437 

-- district (N.Z.), 436 
Canton (Cliini), 771, 781? ; dockyard, 
781 ; normal school, 775 ; 
port, 773 • 

— Southern Government, 770 

— wireless statiom 785 
Canton (OhidJ^ 47.7, 611 
Cap Bon (Tunis), 959 

Cape Breton (Can.), wirele.ss stn., 313 
Cape Coast Castle (Gold Coa#t), 268 
Cape Colony, 247 
Capo of Good Hope, 230, 247 f^qq 

— Admini.strator, 231, 247 

— agriculture, 239 

— area and population, 232, 21^ 

— births, marriages, and deaths, 249 

— books of reference, 251 

— charitable institutions, 249 

— coal, 241, 242 

— commerce, 250 

— communications, 244 

— constitution ami govt., 230, 231, 

232, 247 , 

— copper, 241 

— diamonds, 241 

— divisions, 247 

— education, 235 , 236, 249 

— finance, 236, 249, 2^b 

— gold, 241 

— hospitals, 249 • 

— imports and exports, 250 

— justice, 236 


llAR 

I Cape of Good Hope, local govern- 
ment, 231, 232, 247 

— maize, 239 

•— mining, 241, 242 

— money, weights, measures, 245 

— municipalities 248 

— native labour, 242, 248 

— occupations of the peo])le, 248 

— paupe^j^m, 249 

— production and industry, 239, 

241, 242, 250 

— Provincial Council, 232 

— railways, 244 

— religion, 249 

— representation, 230, 231, 232 

— tin, 241 

— towns, 248 

— university, 234, 235 

— wheat, 239 

Capo Gracias a Dios (Nicanigua), 
1184, 1185 

Cape Haiti (HaiH^, 1035 
Cape Lopez^(French Con^m), 941 
Cape Mount (Liberia), 1117 
Cape Palmas (Liberia), 1117 
flape r? gF WaLs (Alas.), tin at, 668 
Cape to Cairo Railway, 729 
Cape Town, 231, 233, 247, 248 

— university, 234, 235 

^ape Verde Is. (Ponugai), 1256 • 

— area and*population, 1255, 1266 

— finance, 1256 

— products^ 1256 

Capodi.stria University (Greece), 1019 
Capri v4 Zipfel (8. W. Africa), 281 
Caquet4 (Colombia), 801 
Carabancliel (Sp.), wireless stn., 1335 
Carabi»bo (Venezuela) state, 1403 
Caracas (Venezuela), 1402, 1403, 1405, 
1407 

— university, 140J^ wireless statiba, 

1407 

Ciraifuatay (Paraguay), 12 ft. 
Carapegn a ( Paraguay ) , 1213 
Carbonear (Newfoundland), 346 
Carchi (Ecuador), provhice, 851 
Cardenas (Cuba), 814 
Cardiff, 18 ; college, 29; port, 76 
OTreysburg (Liberia), 1117 
Carib race (Dominica), 358 

— (Nicaragua), 1182 • * 

Cariboo (British Columbia), 321 
Carintkia (Austria), 706 
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CAE 

Carintliia (Austria), area and popula- 
tion, 707 

— defence, 710 

Cariiizia (Italy), 1053 • ’ 

Carlisle, college, 29. 

— population, 16 
Carnegie Trust, 29 

Oar Nicobar (Andaman Is.), 174 
Oarniola (Italy), 1053 ^ 

Carola Hafcn (Solomon Is.), 458 
Carolina, see N. and S. Carolina 
Caroline Is. (Pac ), 455 
Carrara (Italy), 1054 
Carriacoii Island (West Indies), 360 
Carson City (Nevada), 590 
Cartagena (Col.), 801, 802; port, 805; 
imiv., 802 

Cartagena (Spain), 1331 ; fort, 1335; | 
naval and wireless stat. , 1336 
Cartage (Costa Rica), 808 ; town, 808 
Casablanca {Morof\^o), 1141, 1142, 
1143, 1145, 1146 

-- military area, 1142 ' ,, 

Casalc (Italy), fortress, 1064 
Caserta (Italy), 1055 ; town, 1057 - 
Casiunere, see Kashmir ' 

Casino (N.S.W.), 382 
Caso (Aegean), 1081 
Casner (Wyoming), 654 
Caspian Ports (Persia), 1223, 1225 | 

Cassel (Prussia), 973, 10()5 | 

Castel Gandollo (PapaP, 1261 | 

Castello Branco (Port.), prov., 1250; | 

town, 1250 

Castellon or Catalonia (Spain), 1330, 
1338 ; manufactures, 1338 ; 
town, 1331 

Castellorizzo (.^gean Is.), 1018 
Castlemaine (Victoria), 396 
Castletown (Isle of Man). 85 
Castries (S. Lucia^)’, 361 
Catalonia, see Castellon 
Catamafea (Argentina), 694, 699 ; 
town, 696, 701 

Catania (Sicily), 1055 ; town, 1056 

— port, 1073^; university, 1059 
Catanzaro (Italy), 1055; town, ^1057 

— university, 1051) 

Oauca (Colombia), 801 ; gold, 804 
Caucasuf (Jliissia), 1278, 1282 

— books of reference, 1290 

— provinces (Turkey), 1382, 1383 
Catfdn (Chile), province, 760'^ 


OEU 

Cavalla (Cr^^te), 1019 
Cavite (P.I. j, naval station, 488 
Cawnpore (India), 137 
Cayenne (French Guiana), 964 
Cayes (Haiti), 1035 
Cayman Brae Island, 354 
Cayman Islands (W. I.), 353, 354 
Ceara (Brazil), 740, 742 
Cebu Is. (l^hilippines), 666 ; town, 
667, 669 

Cedar Rapids (Iowa), 554 
Ceiba, La (Honduras), 1039 
Cclava (Mexico), 1130 
Celebes Is. (D.E.I.), 1168, 1169 
Celilo Canal (U.S.A.), 547, 618 
Central Africa Protectorate (British), 
sec Nyasaland Protectorate 
Central Asia, Russian possessions in, 
1278, 1280, 1292 sqq 

— hooks of reference, 1291 

j Central Falls (Rhode Island), 624 
Central India Agency, area and po[)U- 
lation, 132, 133 

government, 132 

opium, 145 

religion, 132, 138 

revenue, !32 

states, 132, 133, 138 

Central Nejd, 691 

Central Provinces & Bcrar (India) 

agriculture, 149, 160 

area and pop., 127, 130, 136 

births ami deaths, 136 

education, 140 

finance, 145 

Aorests, 149, 150 

government, 127, 129 

J justice, 141 

land revenue, 144, 148 

tenure, 148 

native states, 131, 134, 138 

newspapers, &c., 141 

religion, 138 

roads, 160 ‘ 

Ceplialonia ((p^reece), 1018 
Cernauti (Rumania), 1268 
Cerro do Pasco (Peru), 1230 
CerTO Largo (Uruguay), 1395 
Cctatea Alba (Rumania), 1268 
Cette' (France I, p'«rt, 915 
Ceuta (Span. Af.), 1330 

— fort, 1336 ; military district, 1335 

— wireless stn., 1335 
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CEV 

Ceylon, aborigines, 313 

— agriculture, 114 ^ 

— area and population. 111, 112 

— banks, 116 

— birth, marriage, death rates, 112 

— books of reference, 116 

— cacao, 114, 115 

— Colonial Secretary, 111 

— cominerce, 115 

— comniunicationa, 115, 116, 162 

— constitution and government. 111 

— customs valuation, 115 

— debt, 114 

— defence, 114 

— dependency (Maidive Islands), 116 

— education, 113 

— exports and imports, 115 

— ri nance, 114 

— Governor, 111 

— justice and crime, 113 

— live stock, 1 14 

— local government, 111 

— military e«penditu re?, 114 

— min. & precious stones, 114, 115 

— money and credit, 116 • 

— money, weights, and measures, 116 

— occupations of ^he 'people, 112 
•— pau])ei-isr?!^ 1 1^ 

— posts and telegraplis, 116 

— production and industry, 1X4 

— l»rovinces, 112 • 

— race distribution, 112 

— railways, 116 

— religion, 111, 113 

— rubber, 114, 115 

— shipping, 115 

— tea, 114, 115 

— towns, 112 ^ 

Chaco (Argentina), terr., 692 ; State 

lands, 699 

Chaco, El (Bolivia and Paraguay), 
733, 1213 

— race (Paraguay), 1213 

Chad territory (French Conge), 941, 
942 

Chafarina Is. (Spanish \frica), 1330 
Chagai (Baluch ), 169, 170, 171 • 

Chahar (Mongqjia), 79f 0 

Chalcis (Greece), 1019 
Chaldean sect (Turkey), 1385 , 
Chalons (France), •tech, school, 902 
Cham race (Cochin Glhina), 926 
Chaman (Baluchistan), 170, 172 


CHE 

! Chamba (India), state, 134 
Chamherlin Observatory (t^olo.)) 530, 
Chamorro lar-g. (Guam), 670 
•Champaign (III.), 548 
Champeiico (Guatemala), port, 1032 
Chanak (Dardanelles), 1379 
Chanchainayo (Peru), coffee, 1234 
Chandernagar (French India), 924, 
926 

Chandra Shumshere Jung (Nepdl), 
1148 

Chang-chuD (Kirin), 790 
Changer race (Rumania), 1268 
Chango race (Chile), 760 
Ch'angsha (China), 771 ; port, 773 
Channel Is., agriculture, 86 

— area and pop , 12, 13, 22, 86 

— books of reference, 90 

— fisheries, 62, 86 

— goveruinent, 85 

— live stock, 86 

— trade, 86 

Dhaoru ( Diiiliomey), 954 
Ch’ao Yang Univ. (China), 776 
JlJhapa^la Diamantina (Brazil), dia- 
nfonds, 745 • 

Chapel Hill (N. Car.), univ. at, 606 
Charjui (Bokhara), 1293 
^Charleroi (Belgium), 71 7 ^ 

Charleston (South Carolina), 478, *626 

— naval station, 488 
Charleston (\Vest Viiginia), 648, 649 
Chari estowif (Nevis), 357 
Charlotte, Grand- Duchess (Luxem- 

•burg), 1125 

Charlotte (North Carolina), 606 
Charlotte Amalie (Virgin Is.), 664 
Charlottetown (P. Ed. Island), 333 
Charters Towers (Queensland), 404 
Chatham, f>o[mlation, 16 
Chatham IsHinds (#^.Z ), 435, 44o* 
Chattanooga (Ten.), 632 

— uf'iversity, 632 

Chaux-de-Fondfl, La (Switzerland), 
1369 

Chefoo (China), port, ^3 
Chekiang (C;hina), 771., 772 ; 

• cotton, 78 F; tea, 781 
Chelsea (Massachusetts), 670 
Cheltenham, population, 16^ 
Chemama (Mauritania), ^6 
Chemnitz (Saxony), 973, 1010 
^ Chemt^po (Korea), 1104 ; port, *104 
4 ^ 
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CHE 

Cil’eng-tu (China), 771 ; normal 
school, 775 ' 

Cherbourg (France), fort., 906 ; port, 
909, 915 

Cheren (Eritrea), 1076 
Chernigov (Ukrain^;, prov., 1297 
Chester, population, 16 
(Pennsylvania), 620 
Chcsterfii-Ui, population, 16 
Cheyenne (Wyoming), 654 
Ghiaotung Univ. (China), 776 
Chiapas (Mexico), state, 1130 
Chicago (III), 4? 7, 548 ; univ., 540 

— Federal Bank, 513 
Cliiclayo ( Peru), 1230 
Chicopee (Massachusetts), 570 
Cliiengtnai (Siam), 1324 
Chieti (Italy), 1054 ; town, 1057 
Chihli (China), 771, 772, 774 ; prod., 

781 

Chihuahua (Mexico^v 1130 ; in., 1130 
Chile, 759 sqq 

-- agriculture, 763, 764 ' , 

— air force, 763 

— area and population, 759, 7430 ^ 

— army, 762, 7o3 ^ 

— banks, 767 

— births, marriages, deaths, 760 

— books of reference, 768 

— boundary treaties, 741. 760, 1231, 

— Chamber of Deputies, 759 

— coal, 764 

— commerce, 765 

— communications, 766 . 

— constitution, 759 

— copper, 764 

— Council of State, 759 

— crops, 764 

— currency, 767 

— dairying, 764 
debt, 762 

— defonct, 762, 763 

— diplomatic representatives, 767 

— divisions, 759, 760 

— education, 761 

— farms, 763«.- 

— finance, 762 

— forests, 763 

— fruit, 763 

— gold,t7fi4, 765 

— government, central, 759 
local, 759 

— ^ano, 764, 1234 


CHI 

Chile, immigration, 761 

— imports and exports, 764, 765, 766 

— iron, 764 

— justice and crime, 761 

— live stock, 764 

— local government, 759 

— manufactures, 764, 765 

— mining, 764, 765 

— ministry, 759 

— money and credit, 767 

— money, weights, measures, 767 

— - National Congress, 759 

— navy, 763 

— newspapers, 761 

— nitrates, 764 

— posts, telegraph.s, teleidiones, 766 
— President, 759 

— production and industry, 763, 764 

— provinces, 759, 760, 1231 

— railways, 766 

— religion, 761 

— river and lake navigation, 766 
- roads, 766 

— - saving^s banks, 767 
— Senate, 759 

— shipping and navigation 766 

— silver, 764, 765 : 

— territory, 759, 7C0 

— towns, 760 

— universities, 761 

— wheat, 764 

— wine, 764 

— wireless stations, 7 66 
I Chilian (Chile), 760 

i Chillicothe (Ohio), 611 
! ChiloS' (Chile), province, 760, 764 
I Chilpancingo (Mexico), 1130 
I Ohimborazo (Ecuador), 851, 853 
I China, 769 aqq 
} — aborigines, 775 
I — agriculture, 781 
! — antimony, 782 

— area and population, 771 sqq 
i — armj^, 780 

— aviation, ciivil, 786 
military, 780 

— banks, 787, 788 

— iJaoks of ret’er©nce,o796 9qq 
— Cabinet, 770 

— canals, 785 

— coal, 782, 783 

— commerce, 782, 783 

,, — communications, 785 
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CHI 

China, constitution, 769, 770 

— copper, 782 

-- cotton, 781, 783 

— currency, 788 

— customs, 774, 778, 779 

maritime, 772, 778, 779, 786, 

1108 

— debt, 780 

— defence, 780 

— dependencies, 771, 790 sqq 

— diplomatic representatives, 789 
dockyards, 781 

— dominion, 771, 793 

— education, 775 s<fij 
Emperor, 769 
finance, 778 

— flag, 770 

’ ilour mills, 782 

— foreign advisers, 770, 779 

— foreigners in, 770, 773, 777, 779, 

786, 1088 

— (iermaiis in, 773 

— gold, 782, • 

— government, central, 769, 770 
local, 770, 771 

— liorticulturg, 781 

— House of Reprcseirtatives, 769 

• imports itmi exports, 782, 783, 784 
inland navigation, 783, 785 
iron and iron works, 782 

— Japanese agreement W’4h, 772, 

773, 1087, 1088 

— Japanese in, 1088 

— — troops in, 1093 

— Jews in, 775 

— justice, 777 • 

— leased and alienated lerritor/, 120, 

187, 188, 772, 773. 784, 791, 
925, 930, 1081, 1087, 1088 ♦ 

— libraries, 776 

— loans, 779, 780 

— local government, 770, 771 
■ manufactures, 782 

— maritime custoyis, 772, 778, 779, 

786, 1108 

— medical training, 7W 

— mines and minerals, 782 

— ministry, 770 

— mints, 788 * • 

— missions in, 774, 776, 776 

— money and credit, 787 * 

— money, weights, & measures, 788 

— navy, 780, 781 


CHI 

I China, newspapers, &c., 777 * 

— nine-power treaty, 774, 779 

— opium, 783 

• — Parliament, 769 

— petrolefim, 782 

— phonetic-scri§t system, 777 

— pigs, 782 

— political advisers, 770 

— ports, 783 

— post, telegraphs, telephones, 785, 

786 

— President, 769, 770 
prisons, 778 

— production and industry, 781 
-- provinces, 770, 771, 772 

- races, 770, 775 
I — railways, 785 
: religions, 774 

i — r<',venue, 778, 779 
i rice, 781, 783 

' — roads, 785 
i — salt gahelle, Pi 9 
! — savings Jbauks, 788 
Senate, 769 

— shipping and navigation, 783, 784 
silif,^81, 782, 783 

— silver, 782 * 

— Southern Government, 770 

— soya beans, 781, 783 

students abroad, 776 • 

— tea, 781^ 783 

1 — telephones, 786 

— tin, 782^*783 

— towns, 771, 773 

— treaty, •nine-power, 774, 779 

— treaty on Tibet, 793, 794 

— treaty powers, 773, 774 
— Tuchuns, 769, 771 

~ universities, 775, 776 
— Washington Conference agree- 
! meiGp, 77^ 773, 774, T%7, 

' 779, 786 

\^eat, 781 * ^ * 

— wireless stations, 785, 786 

— wireless telephones, 785 

j China (Portuguese), 1256, 1266 
Chinandega (Nicai-agut), 1182 
! Chiinie (Mozambique), 215, 1268 
C^iineso in — 

Alaska, 656 Cambodia, 928 

Australia, 382, Canlldl,293,294 

396,404, 424 Caroline Is., 

Borneo, 107,108 1108 

4 z 2 
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Chines© in — 

Cochin China, Mauritius, 212 
&c., 926,927 Mexico, 1130 
Fiji, 449 Nauru. 461 » 

Dutch East New Britain, 458 
Indies, 1170, (New Guinea, 456 
1171, 1172 Panama, 1206 
Hawaii, 659 Peru, 1230 
Hong Koiigf Philippines, 666 
121 Porto Rico, 662 

Jamaica, 353 Reunion, 948 

Japan, 776, 1088 Sarawak, 109 
Java, 1170,1 172 Siam, 1322 
Korea, 1103 Trinidad, 358 

Macao, 1256 Tientsin, 1081 

Madagascar, U.S.A., 472, 473, 

943, 944 476, 526, 530, 

Malaya, 176, k see sep- 

182, 185, 186 arate States 

Chinese Turkestan, 793 
^ books of reference, 799 
Chinkai (Japan), n&val station, 1094 
Chinkiang (China), port, <773 
Chiunanipo (Korea), port, 1104 
Chintechi (Nyasaland), 214 
Chinwangtao ((^lina), port, <7f3 
Chios (Greece), 1018 
Chiquimulilla Canal (Guat.), 1032 
Chiriqui (Panama), province, 1205,^ 
'' 1208 

Chisliima (Kurile) Islands (Japan), 
1087 

Chisinau (Rumania), 1263 
Chita (Far Eastern Republic), 1277 
Chitral, 132, 683 
Chitre (Panama), 1205 
Chivilcoy (Argentina), 695 
Chobanbeg (Syria), 932 
Choco (Colombia), 801 
Choifieul Is. (Pacific), 453, 458 
OIiSlo race (Peru)» PiSO^- 
Choloij (^ochin-China), 926 
Choluteca (Honduras), 1039 
Chosen, see Korea 

Chota Nagpur (India), see Bihar and 
Orissa^ 

Choumen (Bulgaria), district, 762; 
town, 762 ♦ 

Christchurch (N.Z.), 435; college, 
487 

Christian X. (Denmark), 829, 842 
Cbnstiania, see Kristiania 
ChKstianst^ (Virgin Is.), 66r 
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Christmas Is. (Pacific), 453 

(Strains Settlements), 176, 178, 

180 

Chua (Uganda), 203 
Chubut (Argentina), territory, 694 ; 
State lands, 699 
j Chumbi valley, 793 
I Cliung-Hua Min-Kuo, see China 
I Clnmg-Hua Univ. (China), 776 
j Chung-jin (Korea), port, 1104 
! Chung-king (China), port, 773 
Chuug-Kiio Univ. (Chinn), 776 
i Clmquisaca (Bolivia), 733 
I Chur (Switzerland), 1369 
' Chutta race (Baluchistan), 171 
Chuvash area (Russia), 1277, 1279 
Cicerotown (III), 648 
Cienfuegos (Cuba), 814 
Cincinnati (Ohio), 477, 611 

— univ., 612 

Cirencester, agricultural college, 29 
Ciudad Bolivar (Venezuela), 1403 

— gold, 140C 

Ciudad-Real (Spain), 1830, 1838 
j Ciudad Victoria (Mexico), 1130 
Civil Territory (Algeria), 935 
i Clermont-Ferrand ( France), 897 

— univ., 900 ,, '■ 

Cleveland (Ohio), 477, 611 

— Federal Bank, 513 
Clichy (Craiice), 897 
Clifton (N.J.), 595 
Clinton (Iowa), 554 

Cluj (Rumania), 1268 ; univ., 1269 ; 
see Kolozsvar 

Cluny /(France), tech, school, 902 
j Clydebank, population, 21 
I Qoahuila (Mex.), st., 1180; coal, 1133 
I Coal-yielding region.s : — 

I Abyssinia, 679 Bulgaria, 755 

1 Argentine, 699 Canada, 306, 809 

I Australia, 370, & see Provs. 

371, instates Chile, 764 
Austria, 711 China, 782, 783 
Baluchistan, 171 Colombia, 804 

Basutoland,** 221 Czechoslovakia, 
;Belgian Congo, 824 

^728 Putch East 

Belgium, 726 Indies, 1173 

Branl, 745 Ecuador, 868 

j B. Borneo, 107, ' France, 912 
’ 108,109 — cols. 926, 928, 

Brunei, 107, 108 929 
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Coal-yielding regions — c§7iU 
Germany, 982, Peru, 1234, 1235 

& States Poland, 1245 

Ot. Britain, 63, Portugal & Colo- 

64, 65 iiies, 1253,1258 

Greece, 1023 Rho<lesia, 226, 

Haiti, 1036 227 

Honduras, 1040 Rumania, 1271 

Hungary, 1047 San Domingo, 

India, 152, 153 1307 

Irish Free State, Sarawak, 109 

97 Serb, Croat, and j 

Japan and de- Slovene 

pen., 1097, State, 1315 

. 1104, 1107 Siam, 1322 

Korea, 1104 S. Africa, 226, 

Latvia, 1114 227,241,242, 

Madagascar, 945 243 I 

Malaya, 183 Spain, 1337, 1338 ; 

Mexico, 1133 Spitsbergen, : 

Mozambique, 1201 

1258 ^ Sweden, 1357 ! 

Netherlands, Syria, 933 j 

1162 Tanganyika, 280 i 

Newfoundland. Tasmania, 427 

347 * Tjirkey, 1388 I 

New Zealmgl, • IJ.S.A., 497. I 

442, 443 • See also States j 

Nigeria, 264 Uruguay, 1398 

Persia, 1223 Venezuqja, 1405 

Coatbridge, population, 21 
Coban (Gnat.), 1029 ; coffee, 1030 
Cobija (Boliv. ), wireless stn., 736 
Coblentz (Germany), 973 j 

Coburg (Bavaria), 994, 1012 ; t;j., 995 
Cocanada (India), 137 • 

Cochabamba (Boliv^ia), 733, 735 
Cochin (Madras), 131, 134 ♦ 

Cochin-China (F.), 922, 926, 926, 927 

— area and population, 922, 926, 927 ■ 

— banks, 927 

— books of reference, 930 

— budget, 927 

— commerce, 927 * 

— crops, 927 

— eduoaticn, 927 

— finance, 927 : 

— fisheries, 92/ * • 

— government, 926, 926 

— live stock, 927 • 

— production and ii^^ustry, 927 

— representation, 926 

— shipping, 927 


OOL 

I Cocl6 (Panama), 1205, 1207 
Cocos Islands (Miflaya), 176, 180 
/lodrington College (Barbados), 362 
Coetivy Isfend (Seychelles), 218 
Coffey ville (Kana), 666 
Cohoes (New York), 601 
Coiba Is. (Panama), pearl fishery, 1207 
Coimbatore (India), 137 
Coimbra (Portugal), * 1250 ; town, 
1250 ; university, 1251 
Cojedes (Venezuela), state, 1403 
Colohagiia (Chile), province, 760 
Cohdiester, population, 16 
Colima (Mexico), 1130 
Colimno (Aegean), 1081 
ColRge de Franco, 901 
Collie (W. Australia), 417 
Coloane Island (Macao), 1266 
Cologne (Germany), 973, 1005 

— university, 975 
Colombia, 800 sr/q 

— agriculture, 803 

• area amPpopulatiou, 801 

— army, 803 

^ - baimyas, 803, 804 

— books of reference? 806 

— boundary treaties, 801, 851, 1231, 

1402 
* — coal, 804 

— coffee, 8i)3, 804 

— commerce, 804 

— communk'ations, 805 

— Congress, 800 

— coijptitirtiou and government, 800 

— copper, 804 

— cotton, 803, 804 

— curren<3y, 805 
debt, 802, 803 

— defence, 803 

- departments, 801, 803, 804, 

— diplomatic representatives, 806 

— eij'jcalion, 802 

— emeralds, 804 

— finance, 802 

— gold, 804 

— hat industry, 803 

— lk)use of Ropi^entatives, 800 
— • imports and exports, 804* 805 

— iron, 804 

— manufactures, 803 • a 

— mines and minerals, 804 

— raiiystries, 800 . 

— money, weights, measures, 806 
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Colombia, navjr, 803 
4 — pearl fisheries, 804 

— petroleum, 804 

— platinum, 804 

— posts and telegraphs, 805 

— President, 800 ^ 

— production, 803 

— railways, 805 

— religion, 802 

river navigation, 805 

— rubber, 803 

— salt, 804 

— Senate, 800 

— shipping, 805 

— silver, 804 

— sugar, 803 

— timber, 803 

— tobacco, 803 

— towns, 801 

— ■ treaty with U.S.A., SOI 

universities, 802, 

— wheat, 803 

Colombo (Ceylon), 110, 111, 112 
Colon (Ecuador), 851 
Col6n (Panama), 1205, 1200, {, 1208,' 
1209 '• ' 

— wireless station, 812 
Colonia (Uruguay), 1395, 1398 
Colonial Territories (Bolivia), 733 
Colonies, British, three cl/isses, 91 
Colorado, 474, 529 sqq 

■ agriculture, 531 , 

— area and pop., 474, 490, 529 

— banks, 531 

— books of reference, 531 

— Chinese in, 529 

— coal, 531 

— comrnunication.s, 531 

— constitution and goveninieiit, 529 

— copper, 531 ^ 

— cities, 530, 53t 

— crime, fiSO 

— debt,'^531 

— defence, 531 

— education, 530 

— farms, 631^ 

— finance, 531 

— forests, 531 

— Germans in, 530 
old. « 197, 531 
ndian reservations, 529 

— Indians dn, 529 

— imgation, 491, 631 


CON 

Colorado, liy-^ stock, 531 

— iTianufactures, 531 
I — mining, 497, 531 

j — production and industry, 531 
I — public lands, 490 
I — railwnys, 531 
I — religion, 530 
I — representation, 469, 529 
; — savings banks, 531 
■ — timber, 496, 531 

— universities, 630 
: — wlieat, 531 

j — wool, 531 

! Colorado (Costa Rica), wirel. stn., 812 
i Colorado Springs (Colorado), 530 . 

I Columbia, Dist. or(U.vS.A.), 472, 473, 

; 537 sqq 

• — area and po])., 472, 473, 490, 537, 

; 538 

! — banks, 539 
: — ])o()ks of l efereuce, 539 
j — debt, 539 
; — defence, 539 
I — cducat’OTi, 538 
I - - eleciric railways, 539 
j — finance, 539 
I — government, 47L, 5?'^ 

; — justice, 481 

'I — local government, 472, 481, 637 
; — manufactures, 539 
; — }>roducliou and industry, 639 
I — religion, 538 
I — universities, 538 
I Columbia (Missouri), 583 
' — (South Carolina), 626 
: ColuUioia University (N.Y.), 602 
{ Columbus (Georgia), 543 
I -'■-(Ohio), 477, 610, 611 
i Coiniiio Island (Malta), 100 
; (Jommander Is. (Russia), 307 
i Commersou Is. (Pacific), 457 
I Commonwoalth of Aust. , see Australia 
j Como (^,taly), 1053, 1058 ; town, 1057 
I Comodoro KivadaVia (Arg.), petro- 
i leum a", 699 

; Oomoe River (F. W. A.), gold, 954 
: Comoro Islands (French), 944, 947 

• — area and population, 947 
; • — government, 944, 947 

Como^^ (British Co.)umbia), 321 
Concepcidii (Chile), 760 ; town, 760 
; Concepcion (Paraguay), dept., 1213 ; 
. ' town, 1213, 1214 
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CON 


tiop 


Concepcion (Paraguay), wireless 
station, 1217 * 

Concord (New Hampshire), 693 
Concordia (Argentina), 695 
Condamine, La (Monaco), 1138 
Confucianism, 234, 396, 412, 774 
Congo Beige, see Belgian Congo 

— French, 286, 941 sqq 

— Lower and Middle, 726 

— Portuguese, 1256, 1257 

— River navigation, 729 
Coujeeveram (India), 137 
Connaught, agricultural holdings, 60 

— area and population, 95 
Connecticut, 473, 532 sqq 

agriculture, 494, 533 

— area and population, 473, 490, 

532 

— books of reference, 534 

— charity, 633 

— cities, 632, 533 

— communications, 534 

— constitutfon and government, 532 

— crime, 533 

— debt, 533 
defence, 4^, 533, 

— education 53i 

— farms, 5^ • 

— finance, 533 

— Germans in, 632 

— live stock, 534 

— local government, 532 

— manufactures, 534 

— milling, 534 

— naval station, 488 

- pauperism, 533 

— ports, 508 

— production and industry, 533 

— railways, 534 

— religion, 533 

— representation, 469, 532 

— savings banks, 534 

— shipping, 508 

— tobacco, 494, 

— universities, 633 ^ 

Connecticut Agricultural College, 533 
Constantine (Algeria), 935, 936 • 
Constantinople (TuKk^^y), 1379fl382, 

1383, 1384, 1386, 1387 
cotton-spinning, 1389 • 

— occupied, 50,* 147, 1382, 138^ 

— Patriarch of, 12^0, 1385 
-- silk, 1388 


Constantinople (Turkey), town, 1379, 
1382, 1384, 1386, 1387, 1388„ 
1389 

* — university, 1385 
Constantza (Rumania), 1268 
Cnoch Behar (IiiHia), 134 
Cook Islands (N.Z i, 435, 446 

— administration, 446 

— area, 446 

— justice, 447 

— population, 446 

— ])roduce, 447 
Coolganlie (W. Aust.), 421 
Coornassie, or Kuniasi (Ashanti), 269 
Coorg (India), agriculture, 149, 150 

— area and population, 128, 131, 136 

— births and deaths, 136 

— education, 140 

— forests, 149, 150 

— government, 128 

— justice, 141 ^ • 

— land tenure and revenue, 148 
^ — religioin 138 

— roa«ls, 160 

#Copaj^, Lake (Greece), 1022 
(^opan ^ond.)» products, 1040 
Copenhagen (Den mark), 832, 833 ; 
finance, 836 

0 — univtTsity, 833 
Copjier-yielding regions — 

AbyssiniH, 679 Georgia, 1296 

Afghan’tan, 685 Germany, 9<’'2 

Argentina, 699 Great Britain, 63 

1 Australia, 370 Greece. 1023 

I States Guatemala, 1031 

! Austria, 711 Haiti, 1036 

I Basutoland, 221 Honduras, 1040 
I Bclg. Congo, 728 India, 153 
! Bolivia, 735 Irish Free State, 

! Brazil, 745 97 

I Bulgaria, ^55 • Italy, 1069 • 

I Canada, 304, and Japa^j, 1097 
§ee Provs. Kv-nyaf 202 

Chile, 764 Korea, 1104 

China, 782 Liberia, 1118 

Colombia, 804 ^fadagascar, 945 
Cuba, 816 Malay Sts., 183 

^Cyprus, 118 • Mexico, 1133 

Czcchosiov., 824 Morocco, 1143 
Ecuador, 853 Newfydlnd.,347 
• France & Cols., Nic*aragua, 1183 
912,928,938, Norway, 1195 
‘ t42, 945 Papua, 436 
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Ooppef-yielding regions {conid. ) — 
Paraguay, 121 5, , S. Africa, 226, 

1216 227, 240, 241 

Persia, 1223 S.W Africa,' 

Peru, 1235 284 

Porto Rico, 663 <*' Spain, 1337 

Portugal and Sweden, 1357 

poMS., 1253, Tanganyika, 

1257 280 

Rhodesia, 226, Tasfiiaiiia, 427 

227 Turkey, 1388 

Rumania, 1271 U.S.A., 496, 

Salvador, 1301 501, see also 

S.DomPgo,1307 States 

Serb, Croat, and U ruguay, 1 39S 
Slovene yeuezuela,1405 

State, 1316 
Copts, Abyssinia, 679 

— Egypt, “861 

Coquilhatville (B. Congo), 726 
—r wireless station, 729 
Coquinibo (Chile), 760 ; mines, 764 

— wireless station, 766 ^ 

Cdrdoba (Argentina), province, 694 

— town, 695 ; university, 695 

— (Mexico), 1 13p # ® 

— (Spain), 1330, 1337, 1338 ; town, 

1331 

Cordova (Alaska), 656 
Corc'^, see Korea 

Corfu (Greece), 1017, lOi'8 ; town, 
1019 

Corinth canal, 1025 
Corinthia (Greece), 1018 
Corinto (Nicar.), 1182 ; p6rt, il84 
Corisco (Span. Africa), 1344, 1345 
Cork, 95 

— port, 76 

— University College, 96 
Corn Island, (Nicaragua), 1182 
Co'.if-producing reg'ons, .51 . j Wheat do. 
Cornell University (N.Y.), 602 
Corning ChTew York), 601 
Cornwall, Duchy of, 4 

Coro (Vene25.), 1403 ; coal, 1405 
Corrientea (Argentina), 694 ; tn., 695, 
701 

Corsica, tori)edo sta' ion, 909 
Coruha (Spain), 1330 ; town, 1331 

— wireless station, 1385 
Cos (Aeg^h), 1081 

Coscuez (Coloxn.), emerald mines, 804 
Coseiiisa (Italy), 1055 ; town, h'^57 


GOU 

Costnoledo Is. (Seychelles), 218 
Costa Rica, lH)7 sqq 

— aborigines, 808 

— agriculture, 810 

— - area and jmpulation, 808 

— aimy, 810 

-- bananas, 810, 811 

— banks, 812 

— bee-keeping, 810 

- ' hirtlis, marriages, deaths, SOS 

— books of reference, 81 3 

— boundary, 1205 

— coffee, 810, 811 

— commerce, 810 

— communications, 811 

— constitution and government, 807, 

808 

-- Constitutional Congi’esa, 808 

— currency, 812 

— debt, 809, 810 

— defence, 810 

— diplomatic representatives, 812 

— education, 309 

— finance, 809 
--- forests^SlO 

I gold, 810, 811 
j — illegitima<*y, 808 

— immigration and emigration, 808 
I — imports and expoits, 810, 811 

— justice, 809 

— live st^ck, 810 

— manufactures, 810 

— mines, 810 

— money, weights and measures, 812 
— X^^sts, telegraphs, telephones, 

,eil, 812 
— President, 808 

— prodm tion and industry, 810 
— ^ I>rovinces, 808 

— public health, 809 

— railways, 811 

— religion, 809 

— shipping, 811 

— silver; 810, 811 

; — time, standard, 812 

— tobacco, 81 b 
— ^ towns, 808 

— w^'oloss stations, 8^2 
Cotabato prov.‘(Philimdnes), 666 
Cotchery (French Iniiia), 924 
Cothen (Anhalt), 990 

! Council Bluffs (i6wa), 554 
: Courland (Latvia), 1112, 1113 
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Courland (Latvia), railmys, 1116 
Courland (Eithiiania), 1122 
Courtrai (Belgium), 717 
Coventry, population, 16 
Covilha (Portugal), 1250 
Covington (Kentucky), 559 
Cowra(N S.W.), 382 
Cracow (Poland), 1242 ; military j 
district, 1245; town, 1242; ! 
univ., 1243 

Craiova (Rumania), 1268 
Cranston (Rhode Island), 621 
Cranwell Cadet College, 56 
Ci'efeld (Prussia), 973 
Cremona (Italy), 1053 ; town, 1057 
Crete (Greece), 751, 1017, 1018 
Crewe, population, 16 
Crimean Republic, 1277, 1279 
Crimmitschau (Saxony), 1010 
Crisana (Rumania), 1267 
Cristobal (Panama), port, 1208, 1209, 

• 1210 

Croatia (SerllJ Croat, Slovene), 1311 
, - - oil-boring, 1315 ^ 

' and Slavonia (Serb, Croat, Slovene), 
1311 • 

area pc^^mlation, 1312 

coal, 1^5» 

justice, 1313 

Cronstadt (Rus.), see Kronstadt 
Crooked Island (Bahamas), ^50 
Croydon, population, 17 
Cuatro Vicntos (Sp. ), air station, 
1335 

Cuba, 813 sqq 

— agriculture, 815 

— alcohol, 815 

area and population, 814 

— asphalt bedM, 816 

— bank, 817 

- births, marriages, deaths, 814 
■ books of reference, 818 
Cabinet, 814 ^ 

— commerce, 816* * 

— commercial com parses, 816 

— communications, 817 

— constitution and government, 81^, 

814 • • * 

— copper, 816 

— currency, 817 ^ 

— debt, 815 

— defence, 488, 81^ 

— diplomatic representatives, 817 


' Cuba, education, 816 
j — finance, 815 • 

— forests, 81 G 

— fruit, m 

— lioncy, 815 

- House of Roj^esentatives, 814 

— immigration, 814 

— iron, 816 

— live stock, 816 
- local government, 814 

— minerals, 816 

— money, 817 
— National Congress, 814 

— naval stations, 488, 815 

— navy, 815 

— oil, *81 6 

I — posts and telegraphs, 817 
1 - President, 814 

production and indnstry, 815 

— provinces, 814 
I -- railways, 817^ 

I - rice, 815 

! 0 - roads, 8# 7 
• nun, 815 
; • — Sej^ate, 814 
i -- shipping, 817 • 

sugar, 815, 816, 81 7 
I — timber, 816 
• — tobacco, 816, 816 

— towns, 814 

— universfty, 815 

— wireless stations, 817 
Cubango (Angola), 1257 
Cucuta (Colombia), 801 
Cuddalore (India), 137 
Cuenca (Ecuador), 861, 852, 863 

— university, 852 

— wireless station, 865 

Cuenca (Spain), province, 1330 
Cuicuina (Nicaragua), mines, 1183 
Culebra Ciif(Parifhia Canal), 121 (f 
('ulebra Is. (Porto Rico), 6^3 
CullScan (Mexico), 1130 • 

Cumaufi (Veiiez.), 1403 ; cotton, 1405 
Cumberland (Maryland), 666 
Cundinamarca (Colom#), 801, 803 
Cuneo (Italy), 1053 ; town, 1067 
Ciira9ao (Dutch W.I.), 1176, 1177 

— administration, 1177 

— islands, 1177 ^ 

Cureghem (Belgium), 7l/ 

Curied (Chile), prov., 760; towm 760 
• Curieifte Island (Seychelles), 21^ 
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Curytiba (Brazil), 740, 742 
Cutch (India), state, 133 
Cuttack (India), 137 
Cuttin^^ton (Liberia), 1117 
Cuyabii (Brazil), 740 
Cuyo (Argentina), iVhiv., 695 
Cuzco (Peru), 1230 ; univ., 1232 
Cyclades (Greece), 1017 
Cyprus, 117 sqq, 1382 

— agriculture, 118 

— area and i)opulation, 117 
• — banks, 119 

— books of reference, 120 
•—commerce, 119 

— copper, 118 

— debt, 118 

— divisions, 117 

— education, 117, 118 

— finance, 118 

— forestry, 1 1 8 
government, 117 1382 

— High Cormnissioner, 117 

— imports and exports, 119 

— irrigation, 118 

— justice and crime, 118 

— live stock, 118 ' 

— local goviTTiment, 117 

— mining, 118 

— posts and telegraphs, 119 

— railway, 119 

— roads, 119 

— shipping, 119 

— spoTigo fisheries, 1 1 8 

— towns, 117 

— troops in, 866 

— wheat, 118, 119 
Cyrenaica (Italian Lib 3 'a), 1079 

— defence, 1080 

— Governor, 1079 

— posts, telegraphs, telenhones, 1081 

— produce, 1080 '' 

— railway, 1081 
Czar (Bulgaria), 750 
Czechoslovakia, Rep. of, 818 sqq 

— agriculture, 823 

— area and peculation, 820, 821 

— army, 823 

— banking and cuWency, 825 

— books of reference, 826 

— boun(iarics, 820 
' breweries, 824 

— Chamber of Deputies, 819, 820 

— (idkl 824 


DAG 

Czechoslovapia, commerce, 824 

— communications, 825 

— constitution and government, 819, 

820 

— cotton manufactures, 824 

— crops, 823 
1 — debt, 823 

I — defence, 823 

— diplomatic representatives, 826 

— districts, 820 

— education, 821 

— electoral areas, 819 

: — ethnic elements, 820 
i — finance, 822, 823 
I — forests, 824 
I — fruit, 824 
I — gold, 824 
’ — hops, 824 

i — imports and exports, 824, 825 
: — justice, 822 
I — live stock, 824 
! — iiianuractiyes, 824 
I — minerals, 824 

— ministry, 820 

— National Assembly, 819 
— National Church, 621 

— political parties^ 81 820 
I — ports, 825 

; — posts, telegraphs, telephones, 825 
I — President, 819, 820 
! — production and industry, 823, 824 
, — provinces, 820, 821 
■ — railways, 825 
I — religion, 821 
; — representation, 819 
1 — Senate, 819, 820 
I — sugar, beetroot, 823, 824 
s- territory gained, 971 
! — timber, 824 
I — towns, 821 
; — universities, 822 

— waterways, 825 

— wheat, 824 

Czestochowa (Poland), 1242, 1245 

I Dabossa (Uganda), 203 
I Dabrovva (P<3and), 1242, 1245 
Dacha (India)v ‘137 r thiiv., 189 
Dadhar (Baluchistan), 170 
Dagh4.stan (Keimbjjc), 1277 

— area and popjilation, 1279 
Dago Is. (Estonia), 876 
Dagomba language, Togoland, 962 
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Dahlak Is. (Eritrea), Bearl fishery, j 
1077 • \ ' 

Dahomey (F. Af.), 923, 950, 964 

— agriculture, 954 

— area & population, 923, 950, 954 
-- books of reference, 956 

— budget, 954 

— cotton, 954 

— education, 954 

— imports and exports, 951, 954 

— palm kernels and oil, 951, 

— post offices, 951 

— products, 954 

— railways, 954 
— .roads, 954 

— shipping, 954 

— telegraphs and telephones, 9.54 
Daira Sania debt (Egypt), 866 
Dairen or Dalny, 773, 783, 1087, 

1107, 1108 ; shipping, 791 
Dakar (Senegal), 952 
Dakota, see N. and S. Dakota 
Dalai Lama*(Tibet), 7?1, 792 
Dalhousie Univ. (Canadah 295 
Dallas (Texas), 477, 634 

— Federated •Ban k,,5 13 

Dalles k (#anal (U.S A.), 618 

Dalmatia (Sei^j, Croat, Slovene 
State), 889, 131 1 

— area and population, 1312 

— government, 1311 * 

— justice, 1313 

— olive trees, 1315 
Dalny, see Dairen 
Damanhur (Egypt), 859, 860 
Dam So (Portuguese India), l'A55 

— salt, 1256 

Damascus (Syria), 932, 933 ; tobac^’o, 
933 ; town, 932, 933 
Danibovitza (Rumania), petroleum, 
1271 

Darner, El (A.-E. Sudan), 274 

^^gypt), 859, 860- tn., S60 

— mosque, 861 • 

Damot (Abyssinia), ^7 
Dampier 1. (New Guinea), 456 
Danakil race (Abyssinia), 678 • 

— (Fr Soma^ifendb d949 ^ 

flanbury (Connecticut), 533 
Danger Island (fook Is.), 44^ 

Danube Commission, 1272, 1273 

— prov. (Wiirtteinberg), 1014 

— river defences, 710, 754, 756 


DEB 

• 

Danube, river, navigation and ports, 
754, 755, il273 
Danville (Illinois), 548 

— (Virginia), 643 
Danzig, 827 sqq 97 1247 

— area and population, 828, 971 

— batliiiig resorts, 828 

— books of reference, 829 

— eitios, 828 

— commerce, 82S 

— communications, 829 

— - Constituent Assembly, 827 

— constitution, 828 
■ education, 828 

— 6 nance, 828 

— Hi^h Commissioner, 827 

— political parties, 827 

— port, 820, 1247 

— railways, 820 
— Senate, 828 

— shipping, 

- 8tat(^ CouneH, 827 

- 828 

I Daqahliva (Egypt), 859, 860 
l•I)arna (Trans- Jordan), 198 
Dar m Thaida, see. C»-ablanea 
Darbliangah (India), 137 
Daidanelles, The (Turkey), 1370, 
i 1382, 1383 ^ 

Dar-es-Salaam (Tanganyika), 279, 

28(T, 281 

1 Darlingtom population, 17 
j Darmstadt (Hesse), 973, 999 
! DarHrioi^.li, port, 76 
: — (Nova Scotia), .328 
I Dam (Papua), 431 
I — (Sierra Leone), 270 
; Darwen, population, 17 
I Darw'in (N. Australia), 429 
I — (Falkland Islam Is), 340 ^ 

j Darzadah face (]%,luchistan), 17f 
I Daudi Chwa, Kabaka (Uganda), 204 
; Dafigavpils (Dvinsk), 11 13* 
j Davao prov. (Phili[»pines), 666 
. Davenport (lowai, 554 # 

: David I Panama), 12^ 

Dawson (Yukon), 338 
i JDayton (Ohio), ^77, 611 
' Dead Sea (Palestine), 196, 198 
j Debar (Serbia), 1312 , ^ 

Deblin (Poland), fort, 1245 
j Deb Raja (Bhutan), 731 
j Debfa Tabor (Abyssinia), 678'^ 
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Debrecsen (Hungary), 1044 ; military I 
dist., 1046 ;^umv. 1045 
llecatur ( Illinois), 648 
Decin (Teschen), 825 ^ • 

Dddengon (Fr. W, Africa), 956 
Deep Bay (Hong Kdlig), 121 
Degema (Nigeria), 264 
Den war race (Baluchistan), 171 
DeirOt (Egypt), irrigation, 867 
Delagoa Bay Railway, 1259 
Delaware, 473, 534 sqq 

— agriculture, 536 

— area and pop. 473, 490, 535 

— books of reference, 536 

— cities, 535 

— communications, 536 

— constitution & government, 534 
*- debt, 636 

— defence, 636 

— education, 535 
farms, 636 

— finance, 536 

— fisheries, 536 ^ 

— Germans in, 635 

— Indians in, 535 % 

— leather trade, ,536 

— live stock, 536 

— manufactures, 536 

— minerals, 536 ^ 

— production and industry, 636 i 

— railways, 536 * I 

— religion, 635 

— representation, 469, 53^ 

— savings banks, 536 

— shipping, 536 

— tomatoes, 536 

— wheat, 636 

— wool, 536 i 

Delft (Netherlands), 1155 

Delhi (India), city, 126, 137 i 

Dehii (India), province, 1^6, 123 | 

— agriculture, 150 | 

— aiea population, 128, 136, l37 | 

— births and deaths, 136 I 

— education 140 j 

— forests, 150 , ! 

— government, 128 

— justice, 141 ^ ^ 

■land revenue, 148 

tenuje,^148 

— newspapers, &c., 141 

Delta- Amaouro (Venez.), tor., 1403 
Demevara(B. Guiana), 136, 341,1176 


DBN 

Denis Is. (Uruguay), 1395 
Denison (TeJas), 634 
Denmark, 829 sqq 

— agriculture, 837 

— area and population, 832 

— army, 836 

— bank.s, 840 

— births, marriages, deatlis, 832 

— books of reference, 841 

— budget, 835 

— colony, 841 

— commerce, 837, 838 
communication.^, 839 
con.stitution and government, 880, 

831 

— counties, 832 

— crops, 837 

— currency, 840 

— customs valuation, 839 
-- debt, 835 

— defence, 836 

— dependencies, 841, 842 ^ 

— diplomatic representaVives, 840 
-• distille|ics, 837 

— - divisions, 832 

— divorce, 833 , 

— education, 833 

— emigration, 833 

— finance, 834 
local, 836 

— fisheries, 837 

— flying corps, 826 

— Folketing, 830, 831 

— forests, 837 

— Germans in, 832 

— govilnment, central, 830, 831 
local, 832 

— fillegitimaoy, 833 

— imports and exports, 837, 838, 839 

— justice and crime, 884 

— King of, 829, 830, 842 

— kings since 1448, 830 

— Landsting, 830, 831 

— livestock, and ex^)orts of, 837, 838 

— local finance 836 
government, 832 

— fnanufactures, 837 

— mAistry, 83J . • • 

— money and credit, 840 

— monty, weights, ^ measures, 840 

— navy, 836 

— old-age pension^ Ac., 833 
j — pauperism, 833 
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DK.V I DOR 


Denmark, political parses, 831 

— posts and telegraplisl839 

— production and industry, 837 

— railways, 889 

— reigning king, 829, 842 

— religion, 833 

— representation, 830, 831 

— reserve fund, 836 

— Rigsdag, 830, 831 

— roads, 839 

— royal family, 829 

— savings banks, 840 

— shipping and navigation, 839 

— Slesvig territories added, 831, 971 

— Statsraadet, 831 

— sugar, 837 

— telephones, 839 

— towns, 832 

— university, 833 

— wheat, 837 

D’Entrecasteaux Is. (Pacific), 430 
Denver (Colo.), 477, 629, 530 
~ live stock trade, 531 

— university, 530 

Derby, population, 17 • 

Denia (Italian Africa), 1080 
Ddsirade I. (Oua^lelotipe), 963 
Des Uomes\fo%a), 477, 553, 554 
Dessau (Anhalt), 973, 990 
Dessuqi (Egypt), mosque, 861 
Destrellan (Guadeloupe) • wireless 

station, 963 
Detmold (Lippe), 1001 
Detroit (Mich.), 477, 575 
Deventer (Netherlands), 1155 
Dewsbury, population, 17 % 

Dharma Raja (Bhutan), 731 
Dholpur state (India), 133 
Diamantina (Brazil), diamonds, 7^5 
Diarbekr (Turkey), 1384 ; tn., 1384 
Didougou (Upper Volta), 956 
Diego Garcia Is.* (Mauritius), 211, 214 
Diego-Suarez (Madagascar), 944, 945, 
947 

Diekirch (Luxemburg), 1127 
Dieppe (France), port, 915 
Ditferdanga (Luxemburg), 1127 • 
Digue, La, Is*. («SeycJ\elles), 21^, 219 
Dijon (France), 897 ; univ., 900 
Dillingen (Germany), faculties, 975 
Dilly CTimor), pbrt, 1256 
Dimbokro (French W. Africa), 954 
Dindings (Perak), 175,- 176 


Dingri (Tibet), 792 
Dinguiray (Fren(j)i Guinea), 963 
Dir (India), 132, 158 
•Dire-Dawa (Abyssinia), 678, 680 
Diriamba (Nicaragua), 1182 
District of ColuitrWa (U.S.A.), 472, 
473, 537 sqq 

— area and pop., 472, 473, 490, 587, 

538 

— banks, 539 

— books of reference, 539 

— debt, 639 

— defence, 539 

— education, 538 

— finance, 539 

— government, 472, 537 

— local government, 472, 481, 637 

— production and industry, 639 

— religion, 538 

— universities, 638 

Distrito Federal (Mexico), 1180 
Diu (Portugues^India), 1256, 1266 

— salt, 1^6 
^Diwaniyah (Iraq), 190 
^Diyalah (Iraq), 190 

Djam1)ial8. (Sumatr%), 1169 
Djenn6 (French W. Africa), 965 
Djibouti (F. Somaliland), 680, 949, 
^ 950 

Dobrudja (Rumania), 1267, 1268 
Dodecanntfse (Aegean), 1081 
Dombki race (Baluchistan), 170 
Dominica W. Indies), 355, 356, 
357, 358 

— ai%a afld population, 366, 368 

— Caribs in, 358 

— lime-juice, 356, 858 

— products, 356, 368 
Dominion of Canada, see Canada 
Dominions, British, 65, 91 
Domnarve1^Swed3n), iron, 135? • 
Don, prov. (Russia), 127J1 

Do* Univ. (Russia), 1281 • 

Donau, see Danube 
Doncaster, population, 

Donetz (Ukraine), pr^v., 1297 
Dongola (A.-E. Sudan), 276 
o^da, La (Ookmbia), 805 
ordrecht (Netherlands), 1155 
Dori (Fr. W, Africa), 966 
Dorpat (Estonia), 877 ;* uhir., 877, 
1113 

Dortmund (Prussia), 973, 1005-* 
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DOL t 

Douglas (Alaska), C56 

— (Isle of Man), 85^^ 

'Dover, })opnlation, 17 ; port, 76 
- (Delaware), 535 ^ 

— (N. H.), 593 
Down, 81, 82 

Drama (Greece), 1018; town, 1019 
Dranniien (Norway), 1190 
Drenthc (Netherlands), 1153, 1154, 
1156 

Dresden (Sax. ), 1009 ; tetdinical higii 
school, 975 ; town, 973, 1010 
Dubbo (N.SAV.), 382 
Dublin, 96 

— population, 96 

— port, 76 

university k colleges, 96 
Dubuque (Iowa), 551 
Duchy of Cornwall, 1 
-- — Lancaster, 4 
J^uue Island (Pacific), 452 
Dudclange (Luxcinburgh 1127 
Dudley, ]>o})ulation, 17 c , 

Dueirn, El (A.-E. Sudan), 274 
Duff Islands (Pacific), 453 
Duisburg (Prussia), 973, 100,^ ^ 

Duke of Clarence Islds. (Pacific), 453 
Duke of York Islds. (New Guinea), 457 
ific), 453 

Duki district (Baluchistan), 169 
Dulaini (Iraq), 190 * 

Duluth (Minnesota), 4 77, 578 

— port, 579 * 

Dundee, 21, 76 

Dunedin (New Zealand), 436 ' 

— university, 437 
Dunfermline, 21 
Dunkerque (France), ])ort, 915 

— torpedo station, 909 
Dunkirk (New York), 601 
Diftitroon (Australii.), Ko!**al Military 

Colli;ge, 367 

Duran (licuador), aviation schoolj353 
Durango (Mexico), 1130; town, 1130 
Durazno (Uruguay), 1395 
Durazzo (Albaiya), 688, 689 
Durban (Natal), 233, 252 

— whaling at, 253 ^ ^ 

Durham (North Carolina), 606 : 

Durham University, 28, 29, 271, 352 i 
Durlach (BaS.en), 992 ! 

Durrani race (Afgh.), 684 j 

Dusswdorf ( Prussia), 973, 1005« ) 


DUT 

' Dusuu race LBorneo), 107 
Dutch Born Jo, 1168, 1169 
: Dutcli Curasao, 1175. 1177 
i Dutch East Indies, 1168 sqq 
; — agriculture, 1172, 1173 
; — area and population, 1169 
; — anny, 1172 
' — hanks, 1175 

I — births, marriages, deaths, 1170 
j — books of roferonce, 1179, 1180 
! - cacao, 1173 

I — Chinese in, 1169, 1170, 1172 
i - cinchona, 1171, 1173, 1174 
! —coal, 1173 

-- coffee, 1173, 1174 
- commerce, 1173, 1174 
-communications, 1174, 1175 

— constitution k government, 116cS, 

, 1169 

; - - consular re]»resontatives, 1175 
i — Council. 1169 
j —debt, 1172 
; — defence, if 72 * 

I - ' divisions, 1168, 1169 
j — educatfon, 1170 
! — finance, 1171 • 

I — foreigners, *117C', ^171, 1172, 

1 1173 t 

k' — flying corps, 1172 
— Governor-General, 1169 

— iinpoi^s and exports, 1174 

— islands, 1168, 1169 

— justice and crime, 1171 

— land tenure, 1173 
I — mining, 1173 

j — moji^y and credit, 1175 
j — money, weights, measures, 1175 
I — I navy, 1161, 1172 
! — oil, 1173 

— opium, 1171 

— l>ost.s, telegrapLs, telephones, 

1174, 1175 

— production and industry, 1172, 

1173 

— railways, 1174 

— religion, llTo 
— •rice, 1173 

— ri5)ber, 117S' > * « 

— savings banks, 1175 

— shipping, 1174 

— sugar, 1173, 117? 

— tea, 1173, 117? 

— tin, 1173, 1174 
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DUT 

Dutcli East Indies, tolmcco, 1173, 
1174- 

— Volksraad, 1169 

Dutch Guiana (see Surinam), 1175 
sqq 

Dutch New Guinea, 1168, 1169 
Dutch West Indies, 1175 sqq. See 
Surinam and Cura{;ao 
Dvinsk (Latvia), 1113 
Dyak race (Sarawak), 109 

Ealing, population, 17 
East Africa, British, 199 sqq 

Italian, 206, 220, 274, 1077 

sqq 

Portuguese, 1251, 1265, 1258 

East ■ African Ih-otectoi ate. See 
Kenya 

Eastbourne, population, 17 

East Chicago (Indiana), 551 

East Grniualand (South Africa), 248 

East Ham, population, 17 

East Indies, British. 6 'c^India, British 

Dutch. See Dutch East Indies 

French. See India, f'rench. 

Portugwse. See India, Portu. 

East Liverpool (Qhio), 611 
East LondoS*lfCi^e Col. ), 233, 248 
East Orange (N.J.), 595 
East Providence (K.I.)> 024 
East Prussia, 971, 1004 * 

East St. Louis (Illinois), 478, 548 
Eastern Carolines, 1108 
Eastern District (Poland), 1243 
Eastern Mongolia, mines, 1088 
Eastern Province (Belg. Con^^), 726 
Eastern Province (Uganda), 203 
Eastern Rumelia, 750 
Eastern Silesia, 971 
Easton (Pa.), 620 
Eau Claire (Wis.), 651 
Ebert, Friedriclf (President German 
Republic), 969 

Ebingen (Wiirtteanberg), 10?4 
Eccles, population, 17 
Echegheh (Coptic dignitary), 679 
Echmiadzin} Catholicos of, 1385 ♦ 
Ecuador, 850 ^ , / 

— agriculture, 853 

— area and population, 851 , 

— army, 852 * 

— aviation, 853 * 

— banks, 855 


ECU 

> Ecuador, births, marriages, deaths, 
■ 851 , 

; — books of reference, 856 
1 • — boundary que.stions, 801, 851,1231 
; — Chamber of Depiities, 850 
! — coal, 853 
i — cocoa, 853 

— coflee, 853 

i — commerce, 854 

— communications, 854 
— Congress, 850 

— constitution and government, 850 

— copper, 853 

! - Council of State, 850 

— currency, 855 

— debt, 852 

— defence, 852 

— • diplomatic rc[)reseDtative.s, 855 
i — education, 852 
, — fluauce, 852 
! — forests, 853 
j — gold, 853 • 

j — hat industry, 853 
; — imports and exports, 854 
: ^ — Indians, 851 

— Italian Mission ii^, 853 

— justice and crime, 852 
- local government, 850 

^ — manufactures, 853 

— minerals, 853 

, — money and credit, 855 

— money, weights and measures, 855 
I — navy, 83^ 

I — })etroleum, 853 
I — po! t, ^^4 
! — post ofHccs, 855 
[ — President, 850 
j — production and industry, 853 
: — provinces, 850, 851 
i — railways, 854 
j — religion, *851 4 . 

! — river navigation, 854 
j — Ubads, 854 
I — rubber, 853 
1 — Senate, 850 
; — shipping, 854 
j — silver, 863 
j — stilphur, 853 ^ 

— telegraphs and telephones, 865 

— timber, 863 

— time, official, 856 

— tobacco, 853 

— toTns, 851 
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ECU 1 

Eciiadbr, oniverHities^ 852 

— wireless stations, 855 

Edge Is. (Spitsbergen), 1200 i 

Edina (Liberia), 1117 
Edinburgh, 21 ; university, 29 
Edirneh. See Adlirtiople 
Edmonton (Canada), 293, 317, 319 
Efate Island (Pacific), 454 
Egeo (Aegean), 1081 : 

Egham, Royal HoHo^vay College, 29 | 

Egypt, 856 aqq, 1382 

— agriculture, 867 

— air mail service, 198, 872 
squadrons in, 866 

— area and population, 869, 860 

— army, native, 866 

of occupation, 50, 147, 866 

— banks, 872 

— books of reference, 874 

— British repiesontatives, 874 
~ cantonal courts, 864 

— capitulations, 86-r 

— commerce, 868 

— communications, 871 ^ 

— constitution and government, 357,, 

— cotton, 867, ^68 

— Councils, Provincial, 869 

— currency, 872 

— debt, 865, 866 

— defence, 866 

— divisions, 859, 860 

— education, 861 sqq 

— finance, 865 
municipal, 859 

— flag, 857 

— foreigners in, 859, 864, 867 

— General Assembly, 858, 859 

— gold, 868 

— governorships, 859, 860 

— dligh Coinmissi'^ner, C74 

— illiteracy, 861 

— impor^s^and exports, 868, 869u 

— irrigation, 867 

— justice and crime, 864 

— King, 857 ,, 

— land holdings, 867 

— Legislative Asset bly, 858 

— lo<*al government, 859 

— Maktabs, 861, 863 

— military expenditure, 865 

— minerals, 868 

— moaistry, 858 


BLH 

Egypt, money and credit, 872 

— money, jights, measures, 872 

— mos<|ue8,’861 

— mudirias, 859 

— municipal finance, 859 

— navy, 867 

— petroleum, 868 

— ports, 870 

— posts, telegraphs, telephones, 872 

— previous rulers, 857 

— production and industry, 867 

— Provincial Councils, 859 

— railways, 871 

— religion, 861 

— reservoirs, 867 

— savings banks, 872 

— shipping and navigation, 870, 871 

— Suez Canal, 41, 46, 857, 859, 8fi0, 

870, 871 

— sugar, 868 

— towns, 859, 860 

— troops in, British, 50, 866 
native, -147, 866 

— university, 861, 863 

— Wakf ^ands, 864, 958 
Maktabs, 861, 863 

— wheat, 868 

— wireless stations, 8?^^ 

Eichstadt (Germany), faculties, 975 
Eisenach (Thuringia), 1012 
Kitape (IT. Guinea), 456, 457 
Ekaterinburg (Russia), univ., 1282 
Ekateiinodar (Russia), imiv., 1282 
Ekaterinoslav (Ukraine), prov., 1297 
El Ahmadi, Mosque (Tanta), 861 

El Azbar, Mosque (Cairo), 861 
Elba, Island of, 1064 
EB)Msan (Albania), 688 
El Beni (Bolivia), 733, 735 
Elberfeld (Prussia), 973, 1005 
Fdbiiig (Prussia), 973 
El Chaco (Bolivia and Paraguay), 
733 1213 

El Darner (A -E. f^udan), 274 
El Dueirn (A.-E. Sudan), 274 
Elduma Ravine (Kenya), 200 
Elephant Butte dam (U.i.A*), 492 
Eleuvhera Island (BeRamas), 350 
El Easher (A.-*E. Sudan), 274 
El Gh^rb( Morocco), 1138 
Elgin (Illinois), 54b 
Elgon, Mt. (Kenya), forest, 201 
El Hasaa (Arabia)^ 691 
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JELI 

Elima (Ivory Coast), 954 
Elis (Greece), 1018 1 

Elisabethville (Belg. Ooi^o), 726 

— wireless station, 729 
Elizabeth (New Jersey), 477, 695 
Eliz^vetpol, see Yelizavetpol 
Elkhart (Indiana), 551 

El Ko.sseir (Kgy]:)t), port, 870 
Ellice Islands (Pacific), 453 
Elmira (New York), 601 
El Obeid (A.-E. Sudan), 274 
Elobey, Great and Little (Spanish 
Africa), 1344, 1345 
El Palomar (Argentine), 697 
El Paraiso (Honduras), tobacco, 1040 
El Paso (Texas), 47S, 634 
El Said (Egxpt), 860 
Eivas (Portugal), 1250 
Ely, Isle of, 19 
Elyria (Ohio), 611 
Emaus (Danzig), 828 
Emba (Russia) petroleum, 1286 
Emilia (Italy), province, 1054 
Emnicn (Netherlands), 1156 
Encarnacion (Para.), 702, ff213 

— wireless station, 1217 
Enderbnry Islan(^(P{fcilic), 453 
England anTf^j^es — 

— agricultural holdings, 59 

— agriculture, 57 sqq 

— area, 12, 57 

— Bank of England, 80, 81 

— banks, chartered, 80 

savings, post-office, 80 

trustee, 81 

— births, marriages, and death^, 23 

— books of reference, 86 sqq 

— canals, 78 

— cities, 16-18 * 

— commerce, 66 sqq 

— Councils, County, 10, 11, 12, 29, 

30, 31 * 

District, &c., 11 

— Counties, Adn^inistrativef 10, 15, 

16 

— County Boroughs, /l, 16-18 
Counoils, 10, 11, 12, 29, ?»0, 

31 • • I 

— crime and criminals, 33, 34, 35 

— crops, 58, 59 , 

— customs, 40, 4*3, 66 

— debt, 46, 48 * 

— education, agricultuml, 29, 61 


EPI 

England and Wales, education 
authorities 29, 30, 31 

elementary, 31 

• finai^ce of, 80, 31 

juilitary, 49 

secondary, 

j technical, 30 

j university, 28, 29 

j — electorate, 6 

' — emigration and immigration, 23 
I — excise, 40, 43 
' — fisheries, 62 
' — Max, 57 
I — forestry, 61 
I — hops, 57 
I — illegitimacy, 23 
i — imports and exports, 64, 66, QQsqq 
! — inhabited houses, 18, 46 
' — justice and crime, 33, 34, 35 
j — King, 3, 25 

— land distribution, 57 

— local governriffent, 10-12 
taxation, 46, 47 

metropolis {see also London), 19 

— mining and metals, 63 sqq 

— mifltf 79, 80 ^ 

— national insurance, 36 

~ occupations of the people, 19 
^ — old-age pensions. 36, 37 

— parliamentary representation, ^ 

— panperi.fm, 37 

— police, 34 

— |K)pulatiDn, 12 sqq 

— property assessed, 41, 44, 46 

— ra/iwa}^, 77 

— religion, 25, 26 

— revenue k expenditure, 39 sqq 

— towns, 16-18 

— universities, 28, 29 

— wheat, 68 

Enid (Okla!i^Drna),,i61 4 
Enkeldonrii (Rliodesia), 225 
Enci^. (iEgean shores), 751 * ^ 
Enschede (Netherlands), 1156 
Entebbe (Uganda), 203, 204, 205 
Entre Minho e Douro ( Port. ), 1249 
Entre Rios (Argentina^, 694, 699 
Fiiugu (Nigeria) ^coal, 264, 265 
Enzeli (Peisia), port, 1222, 1223 
Ephraim (Utah), 638 
Epi Island (Pacific), 454* » 
fipiual (France), fortress, 906 
Epirus (Greece), 1018 ^ 


5 A 

J 
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BQU 

p]quator ( Belgian Congo), 726 
Equatorial Africa (Fr ), 923, 941 sqq 

— Provinces (Abyssinia), 677 

Erfurt (Prussia), 973 , 

Erie (Pennsylvania), 477, 620 

— Canal (N.Y.)T 6^4 

Erima Haven (New Guinea', 457 
Eritrea (Italian E. Africa), 220, 274, 
1076, 1077 

— area and population, 1076 

— commissariats, 1076 

— cjuneiicy, 1077 

— defence, 1065, 1076 

— finance, 1077 

— frontier, 220, 274, 949 

— gold mines, 1077 

— government, 1077 

— Governor, 1077 

— imports and exports, 1077 

— irrigation, 1077 
-7- palm nuts, 1077 

— pearl fishing, 1 07 7 

— posts, telegraphs, ^^elephoncs, | 

1077 

— railway, 1077 

— religion, 1076^ 

— wireless stations, 1077 

Erivan (Armenia), 1294; town, 1294 
Erlangen (Bav.), 995 ;univ., 975, 995 
Errdmanga Island (Pacific), 451 
Ert’onan Island (Pacific), ^54 
Erythrea, see Eritrea 
Erzeriim (Armenia), 1384 

— salt, 1388 

Erzs^betfalva (Hungary), 1044 
Escanaba (Mich.), 575 
Escaut, see Schelde 
Esch a Alz (Luxemburg), 1126 
Eskilstuna (Sweden), 1351 
Eskimo race, Alaska, 656 
— ‘Canada, 293 - 

Esmeraldas ( Ecuador), 851 

— ruhbe,»*,”853 ' 

— wireless station, 855 
Esna Barrage (Egypt), 867 
Espaillat (S. Domingo), prov., 1305 ; 

town, 1305 
Espaha, see Spain *•>' 

Esperanza, La (Honduras), 1039 
Es/>irito Santo (Brazil), 740 
- cotree,'^74^ ; colonies, 745 
Espiritu Santo Island (Pacific), 454 
EaquitTialt (Canada), 299 


EVE 

i Essen (Prussia), 973, 1005 
I Esse<|uibo (I,;. Guiana), 341, 1176 
I Esslingen (Viirtteniberg), 1014 
Esteli (Nicaragua), 1182 
Estonia!, 876 sqq, 1277 

— agriculture, 878 

— urea and population, 877 

— army, 878 

— books of reference, 879 

— boundaries, 877 

— commerce, 878 

— communications, 879 

— • constitution and government, 876 

— crops, 878 

— currency, 879 

— defence, 878 

— diplomatic representatives, 879 

— distiicts, 877 

— education, 877 

— flag, 876 

— forests, 878 

— finance, 878 

— im])orts an'U exports, 878, 879 

— justice, 877 

— live st<?ck, 878 
ministry, 877 

j — navy, 878 
! — political parties, 87 (/ 

— ports, 877, 879 

i — production, 878 
I — railways, 879 
i — religion, 877 
I — representation, 876 
I — shipping, 879 
I — State Assembly, 876 
i — Sta^j Head, 876, 877 
I — tirnber, 878 
i — towns, 877 
i — university, 876, 877 
I — wheat, 878 

) Estrada Cabi era (Guatemala), mines, 

I 1031 » 

Estremadura ( Port. ), prov, , 1250, 1 252 
Ethiopia^ 677, 678 
Euboea (Greece), 1018 ; mines, 1023 
Eugt^ne (Oregob), 617 
Ei>pen (Belgium), 716, 971 
I Europe, British nosse^sions in, 98 sqq 
j Euros (Thrace), 1018 
I Evanston (Illinois), 548 
j Evansville (Indiana;, 477, 651 
I iCverett (Massachtisetts), 570 
I — (Washington), 646 
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Evora (Portugal), 1250 ?|town, 1250 
Ewe race (West Africa), tVl; language 
(Togo), 962 

Exeter, population, 17 ; college, 39 
Exuma Island (Bahamas), 350 


Fada N’gourma (F, W. Africa), 956 
Faeroe Islands, see Faroe Is. 
Fagersta (Sweden), iron, 1357 
Fairbanks (Alaska), 656 
Faisal, see I^eisal, Emir 
Faiyum (Egypt), 859, 860 ; tow!i, 
860 

Fakaofo Island (Pacific), 453 
Fakumen (Manchuria), 790 
Falasha race (Abyssinia), 678 
Falcon (Venez. )> ytate, 1403, 1405 
Falkirk, population, 21 
Falkland Islands, 340 
— * area and population, 340 

— books of refereiK'c, 341 

— Gonimunieations, 34(3 

— currency, 341 

— Governor, 340 

' - posts, 340 * , 

— productio’i and*‘ industry, 340 

— whaling, 340 * 

— wireless telegraphy, 340 
Fall Kiver (Mass.), 4/7, 570^ 
Falmouth, port, 76 

— - (Jamaica), 353, 354 
Falun (Sweden), 1351 
Famagusta (Cyprus), 117, 119 
Fanning Island (Pacific), 453 

Far Eastern llogiou (K.S.F.f’n.R. ), 
1248, 1277 

Faranak (French Guinea), 953 
Fargo (North Dakota), 609 
Farmuli (Afghanistan), 685 
Faro (Portugal), 1^250 ; town, 1250 
Faroe Is. (Denmark), 832 

— area and p -pulation, 832 ^ 

— representation, 830 
Farquliar Is. (Seychelles), 218 
Farukhabad (India), 137 
Faaher, El (A.-E. Sudan), 274 
Faya (French Ct»if^o), 9it2 
Fead Islands (Pacific), 457 
Federal Capital (Bjazil), 741 t 

District (Brazil), 740, 741 

(Mexico), 1130 * 

(Venezuela), 1403 


1 Federal Territory (Australia), 364, 

365 • 

^ — area aud population, 364 
; — births, fnarriages, deaths, 865 

— inhabited houses, 365 
- railways, 375^ 

Fed. Malay States, 175, 181 sqq, 1320 
(see Malay State.s, Federated) 

I Feisal, Emir, King of *Iraq, 189, 

! 1388 

Felicite Island (Seychelles), 218 
FelJahin (Eg3q)t), 867 
Fellin (Estonia), 877 
Feng-hwang-cheng (Manchuria), 790 
Fcngtieri ( Alanchiiria), 771, 790 
Fertiinand, King (Uumania), 1265 
Fermanagh, 81, 82 
Fernando Po (Span. Af.), 1344, 1345 

— aborigines, 1345 
Fcrozepoiv (India), 137 

Ferrara (Italy), ^054 ; town, 105^; 
univ. . 1059 

^'crrol (Spatii), dockyard, 1336 
’ fort, 1335; wireless sta., 1335 
4HUTy\^lle (Tunis), 958 
Feuerbaoli (Wuittemfeorg), 1014 
Fez (Morocco), 1139, 1140, 1141 

— military area, 1142 

♦ — vineyards, 1143 ♦ 

Fianarantso^ (Madagascar), 944 
Fite (Northern Rhodesia), 227 
Fiji, 362, 4^8 sqq 
-- area and population, 448, 449 

— birtjis Pfid deaths, 449 
f — banks, 450, 451 

— books of reference, 451 
— Chinese in, 449 

— commerce, 450 

— - communications, 450 

— constitution and government, ^ -^8 
" - customs, 450 

— debt, 449 

— dht’eijce, 448 

— education, 449 

— finance, 449 

— Governor, 448 

— Iniiians in, 136, 449 
—t immigration, 136 

— imt^orts and exports, 450 

— justice, 448 j , 

— live stock, 449 

— - manufactures, 449 

— posts and telegraphs, 450 

5 A i 
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FIJ 

Fiji, production and industry, 449 
religion, 449 ' 

— rubber, 449, 450 ^ 

— savings bank, 460 ^ 

— shipping, 450 

— sugar, 449, 450 

— telephone, 450 

— wireless stations, 450 
Findlay (Ohio), 611 

Fingo race (South Africa), 248 
Finland, 879 sqq, 1277 

— agriculture, 885 

— area and population, 881 

— army, 884 

— banks, 887, 888 

— births, marriages, deaths, 881 

— books of reference, 888 

— Cabinet, 880 

— canals, 887 

— Civic Protective Guards, 885 
commerce, 886 

— comiiiunicatioiis, 887 

— constitution and goveriiUient, 879« 

— crops, 885 

— currency, 888 

— dairying, 885 

— debt, 884 

— defence, 884 

— diplomatic representatives, 888 « 

— education, 882 

— emigration, 881, 882 

— farms, 885 

— finance, 883 

— forests, 885 v , 

— House of Representativ^es, 879, 880 

— imports and exports, 886, 887 

— inaependence, 879, 1277 

— iron, 886 

— justice and crime, 882 

-t; lakes, 887 ^ ^ 

— live stock, 885 

— local g-overnment, 880, 881 

— loan.4, 884 

— manufactures, 886 

— mercantile marine, 887 

— money, we^glits, measures, 888 

— navy, 885 

— newspapers, 882 

— pauperism, 883 

— political parties, 880 

— posts, telegraphs, telephones, 887 

— President, 880, 884 

— production and industry, 886 


FLO 

Finland, rai/4<rays, 887 

— religion, |;82 

— representation, 880 

— roads, 887 

— savings banks, 888 

— shipping and navigation, 887 

— timber, 885, 886 

— towns, 882 
finance of, 884 

— universities, 882 
Finmark (Norway), 1189 

Fiusch Haven (New Guinea), 457 
Fiote language (Belgian Congo), 
726 

Firenze, see Florence. 

Fitchburg (Massachusetts), 570 
Fiume, 889 

— area and population, 889 
Flamenco Island (Panama), 1209 
Flanders (Belgium), 716 

Flat Island (Seychelles), 218 
Flensburg (Pmssia), 973 
Flint (Michigan), 477, 975 
Bdorence^ Italy), 1054; tn., 1056 
Florencia (Colombia^ 801 
Flores (Uruguav), 1395 
Florianopolis (Brazil), 

Florida (U.8. A.), 4?3,‘'540 sqq 

— agriculture, 493, 494, 641 

— area and pop., 473, 490, 540 

— books of reference, 642 

— cities, 540 

— communications, 542 

— constitution and government, 540 

— cotton, 494, 541, 542 

— criSic, 641 

— debt, 541 

— - defence, 541 

— education, 541 

— farms, 541 

— finance, 541 

— fisheries, 541 

— forests, 541 

~ fruit culture, 5^1 

— Germans i^^, 540 

— Imiian reservations, 540 



— manufactures, 542 

— mkierals, 541 , 

— naval stations, 487, 488, 542 

— pauperism, 641 

— ports, 60S, 642 
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FLO 

Florida, production a^id industry, 
498, *494, 541 I 

— public lands, 490 • 

— railways, 642 

— religion, 540 

— representation, 469, 540 

— rice, 493, 541 

— savings banks, 542 

— shipping, 508, 542 

— timber, 496, 541 

— tobacco, 541, 542 

— universities, 541 

— wool, 5il 

Florida (Uruguay), 1395, 1398 
Florida Island (Pacific), 453 
Fiorina (Greece), 1018 ; town, 1019 
Flushing (Netherlands), 1155; forts, 
1160 

— port, 1165 

Foesani (Rumania), 1268 
Foggia (Italy), 1055 ; town, 1056 
Folkestone, port, 76 
Fon race (Fmich W. ^^frica), 954 
Fond du Lac (Wisconsin), 651 
Fonesca Bay (Nicaragua), L.S. naval 
base, 11»82 

Foochow (China); 7/1, 773 ; dock- 
yard. idljj wireless stn., 785 
Forbes (N.S. W. ), 382 
Koicados (Nigeria), 264 
For6cariah (Frein h Guinea),* 953 
Foreign Legion (French), 937 
Forest (Brussels). 716 
Forli (Italy), 1054; town, 1057 
Formosa (Argentina), territory, 694 ; 
State lands, 699 

Formosa Is. (Japan), 772, 1086, 1087, 
1106, 1107 

— area and population, 1087, 1088, 

1106 

— defence, 1093 

- education, 1090, 1106 
-- finance, 1106 

— Governor-Gen^wal, 1106 • 

— imports and exports, 1107 

— postal statistics, 111)7 

— ])roducts, 1106 

— roads, 1107, • ^ 

— savings bank, 110? 

— shipping, 1107 

— towns, 1106 • 

Fortaleza (Brazil), 740, 741 
Fort Dauphin (Madagascar), 944 


I FRA 

Fort-de-France (Martinique), ^66 
Fort Dodge (Iowa), 554 
Fort Jameson (Rhodesia), 216, 227 
•Fort Johnston (Nyasaland), 214, 216 
Fort Lamy (French Congo), 962 
Fort Rosebery (fthodesia), 227 
Fort Sandeinan (Baluchistan), 170 
Fort Smith (Arkansas), 624 
Fort Wayne (Indiana), 477, 651 
Fort Worth (Texas). 477, 634 
Fourah Bay Coll. (W. Africa), 271 
Fi-ance, 890 sqq 

— agriculture, 911 

— alcohol, 913 

— area and population, 893 sqq, 912 

— army, 907 fiqq 
active, 907 

administration, 908 

air force, 907 

— — colonial forces, 925, 937, 945 

959, 1142 

distributi<fb, 907 

Foreign Legion, 937 

• Garde Rdpuhlicaiue, 908 

Gendarmerie, 908 

4i»tropolitan, 907, 908 

native troops, 907, 908 

of occupation, 907 

reserve, 907, 908 

territorial, 907, 908 

unifi«rm, 908, 909 

— arrondissements, 891, 893 
maritime, 909 

— associations ciiltuelles, 897 

— aviatioh, 916 

— banks, 916 

— births, marriages, deaths, 896, 897 

— books of reference, 919 

on colonies, 924, 930, 940, 042, 

948, 956, 961, 965, 968 

— budget, ^04 * * 

— bureaux do bienfaisanCe^ 903 

— cjanals, 915 * 

— cantons, 893 

— Chamber of Deputies, 890, 891, 892 

— charity, 903 

— cider, 911 

— cbal, 912 

Saar Basin, 896, 912 

— colonial troops, 925, 937, 945, 

959, 1142 > 

— colonies & dependencies, 286, 287, 

:922 8qq, 931, 1319, 138? . 
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Kraijcef, colonies, trade of, 923, & see 
each Colony 
' — commerce, 913, 914 

— communes, 893, 897 ^ 

— communications, 915, M6 

— Conseil d’etat, 8^2 

SuptSrieur des Colonies, 922 

— constitution, 890 sqq 

— copper, 9 1 2 

— crops, 911 

— currency, 917 

— Customs Corps, 90S 

— debt, 905, 906 

— defence, 906 f^qq 

— departments, 892, 893, 894, 895 
finance, 906 

new, 895 

si Ik- producing, 912 

— diplomatic representatives, 918 
--'divorces, 897 

— 6i oles libres, 899 
education, 898 sqq 

— — faculties, 900, 901 

higher, 900, 901, 902 

military, 902 

primary, 898, 899 ^ . 

professional, 901, 902 

secondary, 899, 900 

technical, 901, 902 

universities, 900, 901 

— electoral methods, 891, 897 

— faculties, 900, 901 

— finance, local, 906 , 

state, 904 sqq 

— fisheries, 913 v , 

— Foreign Legion, 937 

— foreigners residing in, 896 

— forests, 911 

— forts, 906 

— frontier and fortresses, 906 

— '^.fmits, 911 _ , 

— Germans in (19il), 896 

— governMcnt, central, 890 sqq 
lodal, 892, 893, 897 

— imports and exports, 913, 914 

— inland navigation, 915 

— internal communications, 915, 916 

— iron, 912 ^ , 

— justice and crime^, 902 

— Latin Monetary Union, 917, 918 
— • leasedf.te/ritory, 722, 930 

— lire stock, 911 

— loans, 906 


FRA 


France, local finance, 906 
govenrtient, 892, 893, 897 

— lycees, 81t9, 900 

— mandates, 922, 931, 962, 963 

— manufactures, 912 

— mercantile navy, 915 

— mining and metals, 912 

— ministry, 890 

— money and credit, 916 

— - money, weights, k measures, 917 

— National Assemldy, 890 

— navigable riv^ers, 915 

— navy, 909 sqq 

mercantile, 915 

ports, 909 

ships allotted, 909, 910, 911 

torpedo stations, 9.09 

Washington Treaty and, 909 

— observatories, 901 

— occupations of people, 912 
■ — old-age pensions, 903 

— pauperism, 903 

— penal settlements, 9fi4, 966 

— political parties, 891,' 892 

— population, 893 sqq 
communes, 897 

— — departmeiits, .89§, 894, 895 
foreign, 896 

iiicrHase and decrease, 896 

maritime, 900 

mQVimiont of, 896, 897 

^occupations, 912 

towns, 897 

— ports, 915 
naval, 909 

— pos^s and telegraphs, 916 

— — ‘Air mails, 916 

— President, 890, 892 

—r production and industry, 911 sqq 

— protectorates, 922, 925 sqq, 1138 

sqq 

— ]uiblic fortune, 906 

— quarries, 912 

— railwjiys, 915 

— religion, 897, 89^8 
representation, 891, 892, 893 

colonial, 922, 925, 926, 935, 

" ,, 948, 952, 963^ 964 

— riVers, navigable, 9l5 

— roads, 915 

— savings banks, 916 

— schools, 898 sqq 

— Senate, 89p, 891, 892 
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FRA 

France, shipping and navigation, 915 

— silk, 911*, 912 ‘ 

— sovereigns k govts, fi* 1689, 891 

— sugar, 911, 912 

— telephones, 916 

— territory acquired, 895, 896 

— textile products, 913, 914 

— torpedo stations, 909 

— towns, 897 

— trade, 913 sqq 

— Turkish agreement with, 1382, 

1383 

— universities, 900, 901 

— wheat, 911 

— wine, 911, 913, 914 

— women workers, 912 
Fraricistowh (Bechuanalaiid), 223 
Franconia (Bavaria), 994 
Frankfort (Kentucky), 658, 559 
Frankfort-on-Main (I’russia), 973, 

1005 ; univ., 976 
Frankfort-on-Oder (Prussia), 973 
Franklin (N. W. Terr fdi.Mt., 339 
Fray Bentos (Uruguay), 1395 
Frenericton (New Brunswick), 325 
Frederick (Mainland). 566 
Fredeiick Wilhelm’s* Haven (Ne\v 
Guinea^, ^6, 457 
Frederiksted (Virgin Is.), 665 
Fredrikshald (Norway), 1190 
Fredrikstad (Nor.), 1190 ; p^rt, 1198 
Freeport (Illinois), 648 
Freetown (Sierra LcM.ne), 270, 271,272 
Freiburg (Baden), 991 ; archbishop, 
992, 1015 ; town, 973, 991 

— university, 975, 992 
Freiburg (Saxony), 1010 
Freiburg (Switz. ), see Fribourg 
Freising (Germany), faculties, 975 
Freitai (Saxony), 1010 
Fremantle (W. Aust.), port, 374, 417 
French America, *922, 923, 963 

— Asia, 922, 923, 924 sqq, 1319 

— Australasia, 923, 966 sqq • 

— Cambodia, 922, 925, 926, 928, 

1319 ♦ 

— Cameroon, 286, 963, see Cameroon 

— Congo, 286-^923,. 941, 942 see 

French Eqiiat. Africa 

— Equatorial Africa (F. Congo), 

941 * 

area and population, 923, 941, 

942 


J FRE 

French Equat, Africa (F. (?ongo), 
books of rgfercnce, 942 
coHee, 942 

• divi^Mns, 941 

education, 942 

— — finance, 9441 
forests, 942 

• government, 942 

Governor-General, 942 

imports and exports, 923, 942 

— — live stock, 942 
products, 942 

- - railway, 942 

— - - shipping, 942 
tclegrai'hs, 942 

— — wireless stations, 942 

— Guiana, 903, 922, 923, 964 

— Guinea, 923, 950, 951, 953 
area and population, 923, 950, 

953 

])ooks of reference, 956 

budget, 95^ 

educ^rion, 953 

• gold, 953 

^ — imports and exports, 961, 953 

ftvie stock, 953 

post offices, 951 

products, 953 

railway, 953 

roads, 968 

shipping, 953 

telegiaphs and telephones, 963 

wdreleus station, 953, 955 

— India, 922, 923, 924, 925 

— Inuo-Cnina, 922, 923, 925 sqqy 

1319 

— Morocco, 922, 923, 1138 sqq 

— North Africa, 922, 923, 934 sqq^ 

957 sqq 

— Oceania, 923, 967 

ad mints trap’ on, 967 * z 

area and population, 923, 968 

1 books of reference, 9t§ 

imports and exports,* 923, 968 

islands, 967, 968 

— Pacific Islands, 923, 967, 968 

— Somali Coast, 923, 949 

— SAdan, 923, ^50, 951, 955 
~ — administration, 955 

area and population, 960, 965 

books of reference, 953 

boundaries, 955 

budget, 955 
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FRB 

Freoch Sudan, education, 956 

imports and exports, 951, 955 

post offices, 951 ^ 

production and industry, 955 

railway, 955 

steamboats, ^55 

— — telegraphs, 955 
t'»wiis, 955 

wireless stations, 955 

— Togolaud, 286, 287, 923, 962, see 

Togoland 

— West Africa, 286, 287, 923, 

950 sqq 

area and population, 923, 950 

books of reference, 956 

boundaries, 950 

budget, 951 

colonies, 923. 950, 951, 952 sqq 

communications, 951 

defence, 951 

— education, 95|1, 

governmeur, 951 

Governor-General, ’J51, 952 j 

imports and exp'>rts, 923, 951 

leased territory, 950 , > 

money, W3ights and measures, 

952 

posts and telegraphs, 951 

— r- production, 951 ' 

railways, 951 

— West Indies, 923, sqq 
French Isles (Pncilic), 457 
Fresno (California), 526 
Frihourg(Switz. ). 1366,13(V^; tiy ,1369 

— university, 1370 

Friendly Islam Is, see Tonga, 451 
Friesland (Netherlands), 1154 
Fuad 1. (King of Egypt), 857 
Fuegian race (Chile), 760 
FuHen (China), prov. 771, 772; tea, 
781 ^ ^ 

Fukui (Japan), 1089 
Fukuoku (Japan), 1088 ' 

Fuladu district (Gambia), 266 
Fulani tribes (Nigeria), 262 
Funafuti Islasd (Pacific), 453 
Funchal (Madeira), 1250 , 

Fiirth (Bavaria), 9Td, 995 i 

Fuaan (Korea), port, 791, 1104 
Futa Jalloi) (French Guinea), 953 
Futuna Is. (Pacific), 454, 967 
Fuzan-fu (Korea), 1103 
Fyzibdd or Faizabad (tndia), 137 


GAR 

Gabait goWmine (A.-E. Sudan) 276 
Gabrs (PersL), 1220 
Gabun or Gabon (Fr. Congo), 941, 
942 

Gaeta (It ), fort, 1064 

Gaillard Cut (Panama Canal), 1210 

Galapagos Is. (Ecuador), 850, 851 ; 

wireless station, 855 
Galatz (Rumania), 1268; naval school, 
1270 

Galesburg (Illinois), 548 
Galicia (Poland), 1241 

— justice, 1243 

— pauperism, 1244 

Galilee ([destine) dist., 193, 195, 
196 

Gallaland, 677 

Galla tribes, 200, 678 

Galle (Ceylon), 112 

Gallegos (Argentina), 694 

Gallipoli ( Dardanelles) occupied, 1387 

Galveston (Ty;x.), port, 508, 636 

— town, 634 * 

Galway yniversity College, 96 
Gambaga (Gold Coast). 270 
Oambela (Aby^fiiiiia), '278, 678 

— Enclave (A.-E. 274, 678 

Gambia Col. k Prof., 261, 266, 267, 

950 

— administration, 266 

— banks, 267 

— books of reference, 272 

— commerce, 267 

— communications, 267 

— currency, 267 

— edfiication, 266 

— finance, 267 
-f' Governor, 266 

— imports and exports, 267 

— police, 267 

— post offices, 267 ^ 

— shipping, 267 

— wireless station, 267 

Gam bier Islands (Ir. Oceania), 968 
Gand, see Gh^ut 
Gauddwa (Baluchistan), 170 
Ganges navigation, 160 
GanVtok (Sikhim), ^c?3 
Gaoua (Fr. W. Africa), 956 
Oanleta Is. (N.S. \Y.*)f naval base, 388 
Gardinas (Lithuania), 1122 
Gardner Island (Pacific), 463 

— Islands (New Guinea), 457 
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e^K 


;3EK 


Garhwal (Tehri) (Indi(>\ state, 134 
Gartok (Tibet), 792, 

Garua Haven (New Britain), 458 
Case (Eritrea), 1076 
Gasniatta (New Guinea), 456, 457 
Gateshead, population, 17 
Gatooma (Rhodesia), 225 
Gatuii dam (Panama Canal), 1209; 
lake, 1209 

Giivle (Sweden), 1349, 1351 
Gavleborg (Sweden), province, 1350 
Gaya (India), 137 

Gaza (Palestine), 193, 195 ; nort, 
197 ; town, 193, 197 
Gaza (Portuguese E. Africa), 1258 

— railway, 1259 

Gazelle Peninsula (New Britain), 457 
Gdovsskii (Estonia) dist., 877 
Geelong (Victoria), 398 
Geislii'gen ( Wlirttemberg), 1014 
Gelsenkirchen (Prussia), 973, 1005 
Gembloux (Belgium), 717 
Geneva (N/Y ), 601 * 

Geneva (Switzerland), 1366, 1368 ; 

town. 1369 ; univA’sity, 1370 
Genoa (Ital/), ft , J064 ; pt., 1073; 
prov., 1|D53 : town, 1056 ; 
univCTsky, 1059 

George V., Kin« and Emperor, 3, 25, 
125, 230, 362 

— title, 3, 125 

George Tow'ii (Penang), 175 
Georgetown (Ascension Island), 217 

— (British Gniana), 341 

— (Cayman Islands). 354 
Georgetown University (U.S. A.), 538 
Georgia, Socialist Soviet Republic, 

1277, 1-280, 1294, 1295, 1296 

— agriculture, 1296 

— area and population, 1280, 1296 

— books of reference, 1297 

— communications, 1296 

— Constituent Assembly, 1296 

— * constitution k governnieut, 1277, 
1290 

— land distribution, 1296 

— live stock, 1296 

— niinerals,i 1*296 

— port, 1296 

— production and in.dustry 1296 

— railways, 1296, 1297 

— Turkish treaty with, 1382 

— wheat, 1296 


Georgia, wine, 1296 
Georgia (U.S.A.J, 473, 542 aqq 

— agriculture, 493, 494, 544 

* — area population, 473, 490, 542 

— books ot reference, 645 
i — cities, 543 

; — coni, 544 

i — communications, 544 

1 — constitution and government, 542 

I — cotton, 493, 544 

i — debt, 543 

j — defence, 544 

j — education, 543 

’ — farms, 544 

j — finance, 543 

; — fisheries, 544 

— forests, 544 

— Germans in, 543 

— gold, 644 

— imports and exports, 544 
— Indians in, 543 

— live stock, ^4 

I — man u pictures, 644 
T — minerals, 544 
J — ports, 508, 544 

— ptoiluction and industry, 493, 494, 

544 

— railways, 544 
I — religion, 543 

I — representation, 469, 542 
I — rice, 493, 544 
' — savings banks, 544 

— shippi/iii, 508, 544 

— sugar, 544 

— timber, 496, 544 

— tobacco, 494 

— university, 543 

— wheat, 544 

— wool, 544 

Georgia, South (Falkland Is.), 
wlialvVig, S'^O ^ t 

Georgios II., King (Greece), 1016 
G*ra (Reuss), 973, 1012 ' , 

Geraldton (W. Ausi.), 417 
German Austria, see Austria 
Germau Republic, 969 sgg, 

— accident insurance, 977 
agriculture. 980, 981 

— alcohol, 983 

— area, and population, 970 sgq, 981 

— aimy, 979 

d^t^nce force, 979, 980 

— - banks, 986 
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Gennart Kepublic, beer brewed, 983 

— beet and beet-su^>ir, 981, 983 
births, marriages; deaths, 972 

— books of reference, 988 

— budget, 978 

— Cabinet, 969 

— Civic Guards, 979 

— coal, 896, 912, 982 

— colonies in Brazil, 745 

— commerce, 984 

— coinnmnications, 985 

— compulsory insurance, 977 

— constitution and government, 969, 

970 

— copper, 982 

— Council of Peojde’s Commissioners, 

969 

— crops, 981 

— currency, 986 

— debt, 978, 979 

— defence, 979 sqq 

— Viiploniatic ropresofitatives, 987 
disarmament, 979, 980 

— distilleries, 983 

— divorce, 972 

— education, 974 sqq 

elementary,* '974 

private. 974 

secondary, 974, 975 

— -^.technicai, 975 

university, 975, 976 , 

— electors, 969, 970 

— emigration, 972 

— estimates, 978 
• finance, 978 

— fisheries, 982 

— forests and forestry, 980, 982 

— forts, 979 

— fruit trees, 981 

— illegitimacy, 972 

— Ipiperial Bank, 9§6, 9Sr 

— Imperial Council, 970 

— insurancef sickness, old age, , 

977^ 

— iron, 982, 

— justice and crime, 976 

— juvenile woikto, 982, 984 

— live stock, 981 ,, * 

— loans, 978 

— manufactures, 983 

— militaiy Associations, 979, 980 

— mining and minerals, 982 

— minjgtry, 969 ,, 


GBH 

; German Tvepi^lic, money and credit, 

; 986 f 

I — money, weights, and measures, 987 
; — National Assembly, 969 
I — navy, 980, 

I surremiered, 909, 911 

I — occupied territory, 485, 907,971 

j — old age insurance, 977 

I — pauperism, 977 

i — plebiscite results, 971 

: — political parties, 969, 970 

I — population, 970 sqq 

I — — in other lands, see each country 

■ movement of, 972 

j of States, 970, 971 

I of towns, 973 

j — ports, 984 

■ — postal statistics, 985 
I — potash, 983«> 

j — President, 969, 970 
I — production and industry, 980 sqq 
I — Public Safety Police, &c., 979, 

: 980 ‘ » 

’ — railways, 985 
— KeichsiAt, 970 
: — Reichstag, 970 « 

j — Reich swehr, £f79 ^ 

I — religion and religioys Censuses, 974 

— representation. 969, 970 
Saar Basin, 896, 912, 971 

, — schoolsf974, 975 
; — shipping, 985 
i — sickness insurance, 977 
1 — silk, 983 
I — silver, 982 
1 — States, 970, 971, 990 sqq 
! ~ steel,'' 982 

I — sugar, 983 

— tfolephones, 985 

j — • territory ceded, 895, 896, 971, 

I — ' — occupied, 485, 907, 971 
! — towns, 973 ‘ 

— tramways, 985 

— Treaty r of Versailles, 896, 896, 
971, 979, 980, 1005 

— universities, 1^75, 976 

— ^81 

-win^, 981 ,, , 

‘ — woman suffrage, 969, 970 
— Zollgebiet, 983 

German ionner possifs. in Africa, 91, 
206, 279, 282^ 283, 284, 286, 
287 
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German New Guinea, 455 sqq, 1108 

— Parific Islands, 455 b//, 450, 11<;8 

— Solomon Islands, 45|, 450, 458 

— S.-W. Afrii^a, 281 sqq 

— West Africa, se,c Cnmerooji, &.c. 
German Volga Commune (Russia.), 
1277, 1279 

Germistoii (South Africa), 233 
Gerona (Spain), 1330 ; fort, 1335 
Gezirah, the, cotton gr()\\ing, 27G 
Ghadamos (Ital. N. Afri(;a) 1079, 1080 
Gharb, El (Morocco), 1138 
Gharluya (Egypt), 859, 800 
Ghardaia (Algeria), 935 
Ghat (Italian North Africa), 1080 
Gheg race (Albania), 087 
Ghcledi(It. Somalilaml), 1078 
Ghent (Belgium), 717 ; shipping, 
722 ; univ., 717 
Ghilzai race (Afghanistan), 084 
Ghulam race ( Baluchistan), 171 
Gibraltar, 98 ; troops at, 98 
Giessen (Hesse), 099«; univ., 975, 
1000 

Gifu (Japan), 1089 
Gijon (Spain). 1331 
Gilbert & Ellice Is. 4 Colony (Pacific), 

453t ^ 

Gillingham, pojtiilation, 17 
Gipsies: Persia, 1220; Spain, 1330 
Girga (Egypt), 859, 860 
Girgenti (Sicily), 1055 ; town, 1057 
Girton College, Cambridge, 29 
Gisborne (Nt-w Zealand), 430 
Gissi tribe (Liberia), 1117 
Giza (Egypt), 859, 860 ; town, 860 
Gizo Islaud U^acilic), 453 
Glace Bay (N.S.), 328; wireless sin., 
313 

Glams (Swiss canton), 1366, 1368 
Glasgow, agricultural college, 29 

— population, 21 

— port, 70 

— university, 29 

Glatz (Germany) fort, 979 
Glauchau (Saxony), 1110 
Glciwitz (Pm.ssia), 973 
Glen Innes (N.S.W.), 382 
Glens Falls (New 601 

Glettkau (Danzig), 828 
Glogau (Germany) fori, 979 
Gloucester, population, 17 

— (Massachusetts), 570 


I GOL 

01ouce.ster Ls. ( P^ciich Oceania), 968 
Glovers vi I) e (New Yojk), 001 
, Ginuiid (Wiii ttefnberg), 1014 
*Goa (Rortngiiese India), 1251, 1255, 
1256 

Goajira (Colombia), province, 801, 1402 
Gobabis (S.-W. Afr. ), 285 
Gobi desert (Mongolia), 791 
(Joebiit (Saiawak), 109 
Gojam (Abys.sinia), 677, 078 
(Jola tribe (Liberia), 1117 
Gold Coa.st, 261, 268 sqq 

— admin ist nation, 208 

— area and pofmlation, 268 

— books of rererence, 272 

— e.omnuinirations, 209 
debt, 208 
education, 208 

— finance, 208 

— gold, 208, 270 

— Governor, 2t)8, 270 

— imjiorts and#i:|;orts, 208 

— police, 268 

— - post.s atid telegiaplis, 269 

— production, 268 

— rathyays, 269 

— roads, 269 

— savings bank, 269 

— shipping, 268 

- telephones, 269 

— wireless station, 269 

Cold Coast Tointovies, 208, 270 
Gold-yieldiny regions — 

Abyssinia, 679 CVylon, 114 
AOghai ’tan, 685 Chile, 764 
A.-E. Sudan, China, 782 
270 Colombia, 804 

Angola, 1257 Costa Rica. 810 
Argentina, 099 Czechoslovakia, 
Au.strali.a, 370, 824 

and 8 tales Dutch West 
Belgian Congo, Indies, li77 

728 Ecuador, 853 

Bokhara, 1293 Eritrea, 1077 
Bolivia, 735 France k coLs., 

Borneo,107,109 912, 928, 930, 

Brazil, 745 945, 953, 954, 

British Guiana, 964 

342 Gold Coast, 268, 

Bulgaria, 755 269 

Cameroon, 286 Guatemala, 
Canada, 304, 1031 

& see Provs. Haiti, 1036 
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Gold-yielding regions — conid, I 

Honduras, 1040 » poss., 1253, I 

^ India, 152 1257, 1258 1 

Japan, 1097 Rhoijesia, 225,” | 

Kenya Colony, 220, 227 
201 r. Russia, 1286 

Korea, 1104 Salvador. 1301 

Liberia, 1118 SantoDoniingo, 

Madag’car, 945 1307 I 

Malay Straits, Sarawak, 109 I 

183, 186 Serb, Croat, h j 

Mexico, 1133 SlovencState, | 

Mongolia. 1315 | 

Outer, 794 Sin-Kiang, 793 I 

Morocco, 1143 S. & S.W.Afr., 

Mozambique, 225, 226,227, 

1258 229,240,241, 

Natal. 240 284 

Newfoundland, Swaziland, 229 
347 Sweden, 1357 

,N.Z., 442 Tibet, 792 

Jricaragua,1183 *' Turkey, 1388 
Papua, 432 U,S.A.,496,497 

Peru, 1235 & aex States * 

Phili{q)ines,668 Uruguay, 1398 , 
Porto Rico, 663 VenezuUa,1405 

Portugal and W. Af., 268,269 

Gonaives (Haiti), 1035 
Gondar (Abyssinia), 677 ; town, 678 , 
Gooding (Liaho), 546 
Goole, port, 76 

Gbppingen (Wiirtteinbcrg), 1014 
Gorakhpur (India), 137 
Gordon College (Khartoum), 274 
Gore (Abyssinia), 677 ; to\vn, 6', 8 
Gor(5e (Senegal), 952 i 

Gorgol (French W. Africa), 956 
Gorizia (Italy), 1053 j 

Gbrlitz (Pmssia), 973 j 

Gosha (Italian Somaliland), 1078 | 

GoCeuorg (Sweden ),*.provi'^ce, 1350 

— faculty, 1351 

— shipping, 1360; town, 1349, 1351 
Gotha (Thuringia), 1012; town, 1012 
Gottingen Univ. (Germany), 975 
Gottland (Swet^n), province, 1350 
Gouda (Netherfands), 1156 
Gough’s Island (Atla‘'tic), 218 
GouiDum (New South Wales), 382 
Goundam (French W. Africa), 955 
Goyaz (Brazil.), 740 ; diamonds, 745 
Gozo Island (Malta), 100 

Graaff Reinet (Capo Colony), 248 


Gradisca (it^^y), 1063 
Grafton (Ne/ South Wales), 382 
Graham’s Land (Falkland Is ), 340 
Graham’s Town (8. A.), 235, 248 
Granada (Spain), 1330; town, 1331 ; 
university, 1332 

Graua<la (Nicar.), 1182 ; university, 
1183 

— wireless station, 1185 

Grand Bahama Island (W. I.), 350 
Grand Bassa (Liberia), 1117 
Grand Bassam (Ivory Coast), 953 

— gold near, 954 

Grand Caicos Island (W. I.), 355 
Grand Canyon (Arizona), 522 
Grand Cayman Is. (W.L), 354, 355 
Grand Cess (Liberia), 1117 
Gtand Falls (Nfnld.), paper mills, 
347 

Grand Forks (North Dakota), 609 
Grand Lahou (Ivory Coast), 953 
Grand Rapids (Michigan), 477,* 575 
Grand Turk D. (W. Ind? \s), 355 
Grand Wallachia (Rumania), 1267 • 
Grande A7d4e (French India), 924 
Grande Comore Island (French), 947 
Grando-Terre (C'ua(l doupe), 963 
Grangemouth, port, ,76*’’'' 

Granville (New South Wales), 382 
Grao-M“gol (Brazil), diamonds, 745 
GrauhiinCeu (Switz.), 1366, 1368 
Graz (Austria), 707 ; univ., 708 
Great Admiralty Is. (Pac.), 458 
Great Britain, 5 eqq 

— administrations, since 1846, 9, 10 

— agricultural education, 29, 61 
holdings, 59 

— agriculture, 57 sqq 
“ Air Council, 56 

Force, 42, 56 

commands, 56, 866 

educational establisliments, 56 

Ministry, 9, 66 

routes, 57 

— allotments, 59 

— area, 12, 57^; cultivated, 57 

— army, 48, and set parts of the 

^ Empire , 

administration, 48, 49 

Air Force, 42, 56, 866 

commands, 49 

estimates, 42, 60 

expenditure, 48, 50 
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Great Britain, army, gateisons abroad, 

60 ‘ I 

— • — in Oonstantinopft, 50, 147, 
1387 

ill Egypt, 60, 866 • 

in Germany, 65 

in Mesopotamia, 50, 147, 1387 

ill Palestine, 50, 147, 192 

in India, 48, 50, 146, 147 

military education, 49 

native troops, 48, 50 

— organisation, 48, 49 

regular, 48, 49 

reserve, 48, 49 

— . — territorial, 48, 49 
Army Council, 49 

— aviation, civil, 56, 57 

— Bank of England, 80, 81 

— banks, chartered, 80 

post-office, 80 

trustee, 81 

— barley produce, 58 

— battlcshifis, 

— births, marriages, deaths, 23 

— blast furnaces, 65 

— Board of Admira^,y, 51 

— Bd. of Education, 9, 29, 30, 31, 32 

— books of f5fe«cnce, 86 sqq 

— boroughs, 11 

— budgets, 39, 40 .<iqq 

— Cabinet, 7, 8, 9 
War, 8, 47, 48 

canals, 7 8 | 

— census of 1921, 12 ' 

— cities, 16, 17, 18, 19, 21 i 

— Civil List, 4, 42 % ■ 

— Civil Services, 42, 43; estimates, \ 

• I 

— coal exports, 64 | 

— coal raised, 63, 64 ! 

— coaling stns., 122,217,270,361,388 ! 

— colonial expenditure, 91 I 

— colonies and dominions, 91 sqq j 

— commerce, 6^ sqq * I 

— Commons, House gf, 5, 6, 10 ! 

— consolidated fund services, 4, 42 

— constitution and government? 5 ; 

sqq • • 

— copper, 63 i 

imports, 6^, 72, • 

corn and green crops, 68, 69 

— cotton, consumption, 66 

exports & imports, 66, 71, 72, 73^ ; 


4 ORB 

Great Britain, Councils, County, 10, 
11,12,2^30,31 

District, 11, 12 

Parish, 11 

— -Counties, Administrative, Eng- 

land and •Vales, 10, 11 ; list, 
15-16 

— County Associations, 10, 49 

— county boroughs, 11, 12, 29, 30, 

31 ; list, 16-18, 21 

— County Councils, 10. 11, 12, 29, 

30, 31 

— credit, 79, 80 

— criminal statistics, 34, 35 

— crops, 58, 69 

— Crown Colonics, 91 

— Crown lands revenue, 41 

— cruist^rs, 52, 53-55 

— customs, 40, 42, 43 
valuation, 67 

— debt, 42, 45. 46 
local, 47 • 

— - — National, 42, 45, 46 
War, 42, 46 

— (l^eiicc {see also Army, & Navy), 

%7 sqq , 

Imperial, 47 

— destroyers, 52, 55 

— District Councils, 10, 11 

— dockyards, 288, 388 

— Dominions, &c., see under Names 

— Dominion navies, 65, 56 

— educatibn, 28 sqq 
agricultural, 29, 61 

— Board of, 9, 29, 30, 31, 32 
elementary, 31 

finance of, SO, 31, 32 

— — secondary and technical, 4cc,, 

29, 30, 31 

university, 28, 29 

— Education A^ (1918-19), 29, *80, 

31, 32 

— • — expenditure under, d& 

— electors, 6 

— emigration and immigi-ation, 24, 

25 • 

— estate duties, 41, 43 
p— estimates, 4^ 

- excess profits tax, 41, 43, 44 

— excise, 40, 42, 43 

— executive government, *7 sqq 

— expenditure, 42 sqq 

— exports, 62, 64, 66, 66 sq^» 
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Great liritaiii, exports, coal, 64 

— — cotton, 66, 71 73 
fish, 62 

foreign and colonial, 66 sqq 

gold and silver, 70 

iron and steel,^ 65, 71, 73 

piinci])al articles, 72, 73 

textiles, 66, 71, 73 

vool, 66, 71, 73 

— favui holdings, 59, 60 

— tinance \see also Ihinks), 39 sqq 
excess ])rolits tax, 41, 43, 44 

■ • — National 1 )(4tt, 42, 45, 46 .sv/^ 

— - - reveime k expenditure, 39 sqq 

— ~ taxation, 40, 41, 44, 45 
local, 42, 45, 47 

— AVar expenditure, 42, 46 

— tisli imi)ortH and exports, 62 

— lisherios, 61, 62 

— llax, 57, 72 

— ,.food imports, 71, 7^2, 73, 7 I 

— forests and forestry, 61 

— franchise revision, 6 

— gold Imilion imports k ex}>orts, 70 

— goods transhipped, 74 

-- government, imperial & (.Hmtral, 
5 sqq 

— — executive, 7-10 

local, 10 sqq 

— gunboats, 52 

— hay ]u’oduco, 58, 59 

— - health insurance, national, 36 

— Health, Ministry of, 9, 36, 43 

— heir-apparent, 3; income of, 4 

— • hops, 57 ^ 

— House of Commons, 5, 6, 10 

— House of Lords, 5, 6 

— house-duty revenue, 41, 44 

— illegitimacy, 23 

— Imnerial Defence Committee, 57 

— i?u ports, 62, 65, 63 sqq^ 

cotton 71, 72 

iish,'f62 

llax, /2 

Hour, 71, 72, 73, 74 

food, 71, 72, 73, 74 

foreign and colonial, 67 sqq 

— — gold and silver, fO 

iron, 65, 71, 72 

meat,^ 72, 73, 74 

motafsaiKl minerals, 65, 71, 72 

principal articles, 71, 72, 73, 74 

sA^^r, 72, 74 


GRB 

i Great Britain^irnports, tea, 72, 73, 74 

; wheat,/ 71, 72, 73, 74 

; wool, fl, 72, 73 

— income tax and super-tax, 41, 43, 

45 

— inhabited houses, 18, 20, 22, 41, 

43 

. - instruction, see education 

- insurance, national, 36, 43 
hi*alth, 36, 43 

unemployment, 36 

: — iron imports, 65, 71, 72 

— iron works, 65 

“ justice and crime, 33 sqq 
' — - King and Emperor, 3, 25, 125, 362 
-title, 3, 125 

— Labour, Ministry of, 9, 43 
■ ~ land distribution, 57 

I holdings, 55> 

revenue, 41, 43, 44 

, tax, 41, 43, 44 

I — — value duties, 41, 43^ 44 

I — languages, 13 '* 

! — leased tfUTitories, &c., 120,187, 773, 
i 950, 1320 

; — linen, 66 
I — live stock, 58 
i — • local debt, 47 
expenditure, 47 

— - government, 10 sqq 

revefiue, 47 

— — taxation, 42, 45, 47 

- Lords, House of, 5, 6 

— maternity benefit, 36 

— - members of Parliament, 5 
p"!ymeiit of, 6 

— metal imports, 65, 71, 72 

— ’petropolis, see London 

— military expenditure, 46, 18, 50 

— minerals, 63 sqq 

— Mines Department, 9 

— ministry, 8, 9, 47, ol 

of Jjaboiir, 9, 43 

War Cabinet, i , 8, 47 

— money and credit, 79 sqq 

— money, weights, and measures, 81 

— itioniturs, 52 

— motor vehicles luties, 40, 41 

— municipal Corporations, 11, 12 

— National Debt, 42, 45 sqq 

— national insuraijce, 36, 43 

— navigation, 75 sqq 
inland, 7^ 
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GIIB. 

Great Britain, navy, 6(S^qq 

auxiliaries, 65 \ 

bases, 98, 122, life, 288, 361, 

368, 388 

battleships, 52 sqq * 

Board of Admiralty, 61 

coal sts., 122,217, 270, 361,388 

cruisers, 5^, 53-55 

destroyers, 52, 55 

— — docky«Trds, 288, 388 
Dominion navies, 55, 56 

— - - estimates, expen., 42, 51 

future policy, 50, 55 

gunboats, 52 

monitors, 52 

— ‘ — number, all ranks, 51 

organisation, 51 

river gunboats, 52 

submarines, 52, 55 

summary of fleet, 52 sqq 

torpedo boats, 52 

Washington Tr<*aty an<l, 50, 

51, 5% 1094 • 

— oats produce, 58, 59 

— occupations of people, 1^, 21, 22 

— old age pensions, 36, 37, 43 

— out-of-work d<|natton, 36 

— Parish (JouficiJs, 11 
Meetings, 11 

— parishes, civil & ecclesiastical, 25 

— Parliament, 5, 6 ; duratiSn of, 7 

— pauperisjn, 37 

— Pensions, Ministry of, 9, 43 

— pensions, old age, 36, 43 
war, 37 

— petroleum import, 72 

— police force, 11, 12, 34 

— political parties, 10 

— population, 12 sqq 

— — age distribution, 14 
civil, 14 

counties, K, 16, 20 

county boroughs, 11,12, 16-18, 

20 • • 

divisions, 12, 13 

islands, in British seas, 12, 13, 

20, 84, 85, 86 

movemejitiiof. # 

occupations, 19, 21, 22 

towns, 16-18, 21^ 22 ^ 

urban and i^ral, 18, 20 • 

— ports, 76, 77 • 

— postal statistics, 41, 4 f2, 43, 78, 79 


4 ORB 

Great Britain, potato produce, 58 
— Prime Ministers, list of, 9 

meeting of, 7 

• — Privy Qoiincil, 5 
I — production and industry, 57 sqq 
! property and income tax, 41, 43, 

1 44 

! — railways, 77 

! iicYV grouping, 77 

— - Ibigency Act, 4 

— reigning sovereign, 3 

— religion, 25 sqq 

— representation, 5, 6 

— Representation of the People Act, 6 

— Reserve Forces, 48 

— revenue and expenditure, 39 sqq 

— Royal Air Force, 42, 56 

— Royal Family, 3, 829, 1186, 1326, 

1347 

grants, 4 

surname, 4 

titles, restlti(;tion of, 4 

Royal Mint, 79, 80 
; — Rural District Councils, 11, 12 
^ — salt, 7 5 

— sa^ifgs banks, 8(J, 81 

— schools, elementary, 31 

: secondary, 29, 30 

- — self- governing colonies, 91, 230, 
290, 345 362, 433 
; — shipping, 75 sqq 
i — silver bullion imports and exp. , 7 0 

— small htAdings, 59, 60 

— sovereigns, list of, 4 

— st^ups (revenue), 41, 43 

— • Standing Com. of Home Affairs, 7 

— submarines, 52, 55 

— Suez Canal shares (rev. ), 41,66,871 

— super-tax, 41, 43, 44 

— taxation, 40, 41, 43 sqq 
local, ^2, 41^, 47 

-- technical education, 3C^ 

— telegraphs, 41, 43, 46, 7^ 

wireDss, 79 * 

stations, 79 

— telephones, 41, 46,^9 

— territorial army, 48, 49, 50 

— textile industry, 56, 66 

— tin, 63, 65 

— torpedo boats, 52 

destroyers, 52, • 

— towns, 16—18, 21 
^ — treaio, 66 sqq 
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Great Britain, tramways, 47, 78 

— Tranh|)ort, Ministry of, 9 

— unemployment insurance, 36 

— universities, 28, 29, 27 1^. 352 < 

— Urban District Councils, 11, 12 

— vessels built, 75 ^ 

— War Cabinet, 7, 47 

— war expenditure, 43, 46 
pensions, 37 

— water power resources, 66 

— wheat imports, 71,72, 73, 74 
produce, 68, 59 

— wireless stations, 79 

— woman suffrage, 6, 10, 12 

— wool, home-grown, 66 

imported & exported, 66, 71, 

72, 78 

Great Elobey (Sp. Af.), 1344, 1345 
Groat Falls (Montana), 585 
Great Inagua Island ( W. Indies), 350 
Gj; 9 at Lake (Cambodia), 928 
Great Lebanon (SyriU), 932 

mines, 933 , 

Great Nicobar Island ( Andamans), 174 ’ 
Great Russians, i279 
Great Yarmouth^ population,' 1/ 
Grebo race (Liberia), 1117 
Greece, 1016 sqq 

— agriculture, 1022 

— Antiquities, Service of, 1020 

— archeeology, 1020 

— area and population, 1017, 1018, 

1022, 1383 

— army, 1021, 1382 

— banks, 1026 ' * 

— books of reference, 1027 

— Bul6, 1017 

— canal, 1025 

— Chamber of Deputies, 1017 

— cheese, 1023 
-~-c6aI, 1023 

— commerce, 1023 

— comnxnnications, 1 025 <. 

— constitution and government, 1017 

— copper, 1023 

— cotton mills, 1023 

— Council of i^tate, 1017 

— crops, 1022 c- 

— currants, 1022, 1024 

— currency, 1026 

— custortiS duties. 1021 

— debt, 1020, 1021 

— dofonce, 1021 


GBE 

Greece, deforf.station, 1022 

— departmeT^ts, 1018 

— diplomat®;, representatives, 1027 

— education, 1019 

— emigration, 1019 
figs, 1023 

— finance, 1020, 1021 

— Financial Commission, 1020, 1021 

— fruit, 1023 

— i!ii])orts and exports, 1023-1025 

— iron, 1023, 1025 

— irrigation, 1022 
- King, 1016 

— live stock, 1023 

— manufactures, 1023 

— mercantile marine, 1025 

— mining, 1023 

— ministry. KG 7 

— monasteries, 1018, 1019 

— money and credit, 1026 

— money, weights, measures, 1026 

— National Assembly, 1017 

— Naval Mission, 1021, 1022 

— navy, 1021 
meifjhant, 1025 

— new territories, 752, 1018, 1379, 

1382, 1353 ^ 

— Homes, 1018 

— olives, 1023 

— }>olitical parties, 1017 

— posts, c telegraphs, telephones, 

1025, 1026 

— production and industry, 1022 

— railways, 1025 

— religion, 1019 

— rej)i3sentation, 1017 

— rice, 1023 

— roads, 1025 
royal family, 1016 

— shipping, 1025 

— territory acquired, 752, 1018, 

1379, 1382, 1383 

— tobacco, 10 1 ^ 2 , 1025 

— townv], 1019 

— universities, 1019 

— war renewed, 1021, 1382 
— ^ wheat, 1022 

— w'no, 1022 

Green Bay (Wisconsin/, 651 
Greenland, 841 

Greenock, population, 21 ; port, 76 
Greensboro (North Carolina), 606 
Greenville (Uberia), 1117 
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Greenville (South CaroWtoa), 626 
Greenwich fCon.), 638 i 
Greifswald (Germany), nnir. , 975 
Greiz (Thuringia), 1012 
Grenada (West Indies), 36(f 

— area and population, 360 

— dependency, 360 

— products, 36(i 

Grenadines, the (West Indies), 360 
Grenoble (France), 897 ; univ,, 900 
Grey Univ. Coll. (S. Africa), 235 
Grey Valley (N. Zealand), 436 
Greytown (Nicaragua), 1184 
Griffith, Chief (Basutoland), 221 
Grinisby, population, 17 ; port, 76 
Griqualand (S. Africa), 248 
Grisons (Swiss canton), 1366, 1368 
Grodno (Lithuania), 1122 ; tn. 1122 
Grodno (Poland), 1242 ; fort, 1245 ; 

military dist., 1245 
Groningen (Netherlands), 1154, 1162; 

town, 1155 ; univ., 1156 
Grootfonteiii^rea (3. Afr. ), 282 
Grossoto (Italy), 1054 ; town, 1057 
Ground nuts and oil seeds — 
A.E.Sudan,?76 J^Jigeria, 263 
Ooc. Clarj^a, 9271 Paraguay, 1216 
Frch. India, it2& Portuguese cols., 
F. W. Africa, 1256, 1257 
951, 952, 953, Senegal, 952 
954, 955, 962 Swaziland, 229 
Gold Coasi, 269, Tanganyika, 280 
270 Togo, 962 

Iraq, 191 Woihaiwei, 188 

Grozny (Russia), petroleum, 1286 
Guadalajara (Mexico), 1180 % 

— (Spain), 1330, 1338 

Guadalcanar Island (Pacific), 453 ^ 

Guadalupe (Uruguay), 1395 
Guadeloupe Is. (Fr. Antilles), 922, 

923, 963 

— area and population, 923, 963 

— banks, 963, 964 

— ■ books of refereifce, 965 * 

— currency, 964 ^ 

— imports and exports, 923, 963 

— products, 963 

— represen tati«ii^ 92‘\-*963 

— wireless station, 963 

Guahan, see Guam^ • • 

Guaira, La (Venez.h wireless* stn., 

1407 

Gualegnayohu (Argentina), 695 


auA 

Guam (Marianne l8.),U.S.A. depend- 
ency, 456, *474, 670, 6^1, 1108. 

— area ami population, 474, 670 
commniiications, 671 

— education, 671 

— government, (^0 
— Governor, 670 

— • imports and exports, 671 

— justice, 670 

— live stock, 671 

— naval stati- n, 477, 670, 671 

— products, 671 

wireless station, 671 

Giianacaste (Co. Rica), 808; mines, 810 
Guanajuato (Mexicf)), 1130 ;tu.,1130 
Guanare (Venez. ), 1403 
Guantanamo (Cuba), naval stn., 488, 
814 ; town, 814 
Guarani ra(‘.e (Paraguay), 1213 
Guarda (Portugal), 1250 
Guarico (Venez. state, 1403 
Guatemala, 1 029 sqq 
^ agriculture, 1030 

— area and population, 1029 
aimy, 1030 

— bank?, 1032 

— l3uoks of reference, 1033 

— boundary convention, 1029 

• — canal, 1032 ^ 

— coffee, 1030 

— commer(fc, 1031 

— communications, 1032 

— constitutfon and government, 1029 

— co|U)er,^1031 

— cotfon, 1031 

— Cuuncil of State, 1029 

— crops, 1030 

— currency, 1033 

— debt, 1030 

— defence, 1030 ^ 

— diplomatif repi^sentatives, 1033* 

— education, 1029 

— Mance, 1030 

— forests, 1030 

— Germans in, 1030 

— gold, 1031 » 

— imports and exports, 1031 
— j Indians, 1029» 

— justice and crime, 1030 

— laud allotment, 1030 

— live stock, 1031 * * 

— minerals, 1031 

^ — mo toy, weights, A measure8r^l032 
6^ 
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QUA I 

Guatemala, National Assembly, 1029 
r— ports>1032 

— posts, telegra})hs, telephones, 1032 

— President, 1029 ,t 

— production and industry, 1030 

— railways, 1032 

— religion, 1029 

— roads, 1032 

— rubber, 1031 

— shipping, 1032 

— sugar, 1030, 1031 
timber, 1030, 1031 

— towns, 1029 

— university, 1029 

— wluat, 1030 
Guatemala (town), 1029 
Guayaquil (Ecu ), 851, 852; port, 

854; university, 852 
Guayas (Ecuador), province, 851 
Guebn*s, see Parsis 
O'.eck4<lou (French Guinen\ 953 
Guelders (Netherlands), 1154, 1162 
Guernavaca (Mexico), 1130 , 

Guernsey, agriculture, 86 

— area and pop. 22, 86 , 

— government, ,.85, 86 ^ 

— Herra, nnd Jethou, po])., 22 « 
Guerrero (Mexico), state, 1130 
Guiana, British, 341 sqq 

administration, 341 

agriculture, 342 

art-a and population, 341 

books of reference,' 343 

commerce, 342, 343^ 

communications, 34^5 ’ 

currency, 343 

customs valuation, 343 

debt, 342 

diamonds, 342 

— Y- education, 341 

— — finance, 342*’ * 

gold, 342 

Governor, 341 » 

immigration, 341 

imports and exports, 342, 343 

IndiaiiSt^in, 341 

justice, 341 

live stock, 34C 

mining, 342 

pauperism, 342 

po^tsi telegraphs, telephones, 

343 

product! on and industry, 342 


HA A 

Guiana, Briti^ih, railways, 343 

rubbe|y 342 

saving’-j banks, 343 

shi})piiig. 343 

sugar, 342 

survey, 343 

— — water power, 342 

■ Guiana, Dutch, 1175, Surinam 
— French, 922, 923, 964 
agriculture, 964 

— — area k population, 923, 964 
bank, 964 

books ot reference, 965 

— crops, 964 

education, 964 

goldj 964 

imports and exports, 923, 964 

mining, 964 

— — penal settlement, 903, 964 

— — ports, 964 

representation, 922, 964 

waterplane service, 964 

Guidimaka (Mauritaniiv), 956 
Guilan or Enzeli (Persia), 1222, 1223 
Guimarads (Portugal), 1258 
Guinea, French, 923, 950, 951, 953 
— Portuguese,’ 1255, 1256, 1257 

area and population, 1255, 1257 

finance, 1257 

port, 1257 

products, 1257 

— Spanish, 1344, 1345 

area and population, 1344, 1345 

islands, 1344, 1345 

Guipuze.oa (Sj)ain), prov., 1330, 1338 
Gulu.dJgaiida), 203 
Gumultchina (Greece), 1019 
Gurang race (Nepal), 1149 
(iurkha race (Nepal), 1149 
Gustaf V (Sweden), 1347 
Gustavsberg (Swed.), porcelain, 1358 
Giistrow (Mecklenburg-Schw.), 1002 
Gnthrie (Okl.), 614 
Gwaduf- (Oman), 1204 
Gwalior (India), state, 133 
G wan da (RhdSesia), 225 
Gwelo (Rhodesia), 226 
Gyaf,.»tze (Tib^t), 79p,„793, 1149 
Gy mpio (Queensland), 404 
Gybr [Hungary), 1044 

Haad Yai (Fed*. Malay States), 184 
Haakon Vlls (Norway), 3, 829, 1186 
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• HA^ 

Haapai Island (Tonga! 451 
Haarlem (Netherlands\ 1155 
Habana, see Havana | 

Habus lands (Tunis), 958 
Hachi-qji (Japan), 1089 • 

Hadd (Bahrein), 105 
Hafnarljordur (Iceland), 844 
Hagen (Prussia), 973 
Hagerstown (IVtaryland), 566 
Hague, The (Netherlands), 1155 
Haifa (Palestine). 193, 196 ; port, 
197 ; town, 193, 194 
Hail (Arabia), 691 
Hainan Island (China), 773 
Hainaut (Belgium), 716 
Hainisch, Dr. (Austrian Pres.), 706 
Haiphong (Tonking), 926, 929 
Haiti, 1034 sqq^ 1305 

— agriculture, 1036 

— area and population, 1034, 1035 

— banks, 1037 

— books of reference, 1038 

— Clinmberkof Deput^BS, 1034 

— coal, 1036 

— cocoa, 1 036 ♦ 

— coffee, 1 03/5 

• conincerce, 1C^6 • 

— commutiiui,t^ns, 1037 

— constitution and govt., 1034 

— copper, 1 036 

— cotton, 1036 

— ciUTencv, 1037 

— debt, 1035 

— defence, 1036 

— diplomatic representatives, 1037 

— education, 1035 

— finance, 1035 

— gold, 1036 

— imj^orts and exports, 1036 • 

— justice, 1035 

— minerals, 1036 

— money, weights k measures, 1037 

— posts and tel^^graphs, 1037 

— President, 1034 

— production, 1036 

— railways, 1037 

— religion, 1085 
Senate, 10^4 

— shipping, 1037 

— sugar, 1036 

— timber, 1036 • 

— tobacco, 1036 

— towns, 1035 


HAN 

: Haiti, treaty withU.S.A., l834 
' — university, 1^35 ^ 

Hakodate (Japan), 1088 
• Haleb, Aleppo 
•; Half Cavalla( Liberia), 1117 
i Haifa (A.-E. Srrfan), 274 
; Halifax, population, 17 

— (N.S.), 293, 328 ; air station, 299 ; 

dockyard, 299; port, 310; 
sugar refining, 312 
! Halland (Sweden), province, 1350 
! Halle-on-Saale (Prussia), 973, 1005 ; 
I ilniversity, 976 

! Halinstad (Sweden), 1351 
Hiilsingborg (Sweden), 1351 
Hama (Syria), 932 
Hamad (Arabia), 690 
Hamadriu (Persia), 1220, 1222, 1223 
Hamamatsu (Japan), 1089 
Hamassen (Eritrea), 1076 
Ha inborn (Prussia), 973 
Hamburg, 971,%98 

— area ar^^l population, 971, 998 

® — births, marriages, and deaths, 998 
i — books of reference, 998 
I* — bif\'«ng, 983 

— commerce, 984, 998 

— constitution, 997 

— Czechoslovak rights, 825 

— debt, 998 

— educatkm, 998 

— finance, 998 

— justice, ^98 

— railways, 998 

— rdigimi, 998 

— shipping, 984, 998 

— town, 973, 984, 998 

— university, 976, 998 
Hiime (B'inland), 881 
Hamilton (Bermuda), 288 

— (New Zealand^, 435 

— (Ohio), 611 

— Ontario), 293, 331 

— (Scotland), population,* 21 

— (Victoria), 396 
Hammond (Indiana b 551 
Hangchow (China), 771; port, 773 
Haflkow (Chinp^, iron near, 782 

port, 773 

— wireless station, 785. 786 
Hannibal (Missouri), 586 • 
Hannover, province, 1004 ; town, 973, 

* 1005 


5 B 2 
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HAN 

Hanoi (Toiikiiig), 925, 929 
Hause T(),wns (Ger. ), 996, 997, 1001 
llauyang (China), iron works, 782 
Hapsal (Kstonia), 877 , 

Haraoti (India), 132 
Ilarar or Harrar (^.bys^inia), 677, 
678 ; school, 679 
llaraz (Peru), 1230 
Harbin (China), port, 773, 791 ; 

wireless station, 786 
Harbour Grace (Newfoundland), 346 
Harbour Island (Bahamas), 350 
Harburg (Prussia), 973 
Harding, Warren Gamaliel (1’ res. 

O.S.A.), 465, 466 
Hariq (Nejd and Hasa), 691 
Harju (Kslonia), 877 
Harnai valley (Baluchistan), 171 
Hiirndsand (Sweden), 1351 
Ilarfier (Liberia), 1117 
H{\rrisburg (Pa.), 478, 610, 620 
Hartford (Counecticht), 477,532, 533 
liartlepoql, port, 76 o 
Hartley (Rhodesia), 225 
Harvard University (Mass.), 571 
Harwich, port, 76 ' ^ 

Harz dist. (Germany), mines, 98i^ 
Hasa (Arabia), 691 
Hascovo (Bulgaria), 752 
Hassa, El, see Hasa 
Hastings, population, 17 ' 

— (New Zealand), 436 
Hathesburg (Mississippi), "581 
Ilatzfeldt Harbour (New Guinea), 456 
Haiigesund (Norway), IlOO' ' 
Hauran, the (Syria), 932 

Hausa tribes (Nigeria), 262 
Hauta (Nejd and Hasa), 691 
Haut-Rhiii (France), 895 
Havana (Cuba), 814 ; pt, 817 ; in., 
* ‘ 814 ; univera’ty, 8i5 
Haverhill (Massachusetts), 570 
Havre, Lo (France), 897 ; trade, PI 5 
Hawaii, 47 a, 658 sqq 

— agriculture, 660 

— area and population, 474, 659 

— books of reference, 661 
— *• Chinese in, 659 «. 

— commerce, &c., 660 

— comumnications, 660 

— debt, 6'30' 

— defence, 465, 660 

— ed¥K>dtion, 669 


Hawaii, farm^i 660 

— finance, 6^1 

— forests, 66h 

— Germans in, 659 

— government, 471, 658 

— Governor, 659 

— imports and exports, 660 

— irrigation, 660 , 

— Japanese in, 659 

— justice, 659 

— naval station, 488, 660 

— ports, 508, 660 

— production, 660 

— railways, 661 

— religion, 659 

— representation, 659 

— rubber, 660 

{ — shipping, 508, 661 
I — sugar, 660 
; - - tele)>hones, 661 

— wireless stations, 661 
Hawke’s Bay district (N.Z.), 436 
IJay-Pauricofoie Treaty, 1210 
Hazar Asp (Khiva), 1294 
Hazara rac^e (Afghanistan), 684 

i Hazleton (Pa. ), . 620 o 

j Hebron (Palestine), \^93 
I Hedmark (Norway), ,lPo'9 
j.. Heidelberg (Baden), 973, 991 ; 

j university, 976 

Hcidcnheim (Wiirttemberg), 1014 
Heijo-fu (Korea), 1103 
Heilbronn (Wiirttemberg), 1014 
Heiliing-cbiang (Manch.), 771, 790 
lloilung Hsien (Manchuria), 771, 790 
Hejaz /iViabia), 690 
-King, 690, G91 

— port, 691 

— '“products, 691 

— railway, 198, 690 

— towns, 691 

Helder (Netherlands), 1155 ; forts, 
1160 

Helena (Montana), <585 
Heligoland, 206,979 
Hellas, seeGie^ca 

Hev^singfors (Finland), 882} univ., 882 
Heiuh ison Ky^ V 55?. .. 

Hengelo (Ncthcrlande), 1166 
Henry P-eid Bay (Pacific), 457 
j Heraclion (Crete), 1018 
Herat (Afghanistan), 683 } t<:nv% 684 
Heredia (Cost!* Rica), SOB } SOS 
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HBH 

Herero race (S.W. AfRca), 282, 283, 
284* I 

Herm, Island, 22 • 

Hermit Islands (Pacific), 457 
Hormosillo (Mexico), 113(f 
Hermoupolis (Greece), 1019 
Herne (Prussia), 973* 

Herrera (Panama), province, 1206 
Hertogenbosch, ’s (Netli.), 1155 
Hcrvey Islands (New Zealand), 446 
Herzegovina, see Bosnia k Herzegov. 
Hesse, 971, 999 sqq 

— area and population, 971, 999 

— books of reference, 1000 
— : ( 'abinet, 999 

— coal, 1000 

— constitution, 999 

— ~ debt, 1000 

— education, 1000 

— finance, 1000 

— forests, 1000 

— live stock, 1000 - 

— inanufjicfures, 1000 

— political parties, 999 ^ 

— production and industry, 1000 

— religion, 9T4, 9914 

— towns, *9 9 9 f 

— university, 9f5, 1000 

— wine, 1000 

Hesse, Rhenish, 999 • 

— Up])or, 999 

Hesse-Nassau (Prussia), area, &c., 
1004 

Heubude ( Danzig), 828 
nibbing (Minn.), 578 ^ 

Hidalgo (Mexico), state, 1130« 
Highland Park (Mich.), 575 
High River (Alberta), 299 
Hiiumaa (Estonia), 876 
Hilde.sheim (Prussia), 973 
Hillah (Nejd ai^d Hasa), 091 

— (Iraq), 190 

Hilo Bay (Hawaii), 660 , 

llilversuni (Neth^rlamis), 1155 
Himeji (Japan), 1089# 

Hinduism in Ceylon, 111, 113 

— in Nepal, 1149 
Hindus in Batuthiaisia, 171 

— in Madagascar, 934, 944 

— in South Afri(jfi, 234, 255 • 

— in Surinam, 117^ 

Hiroshima (Japan), 1088 
Hissar (Bokhara), 1293 


» HON 

j Hi^wa (Aden), 103 
1 Hit (Mesopotanfia), 191 • 

! Hivaoa Island (French Oceania), 968 

• j Hjalmareft, Lake (Sweden), 1350 
I Hlatikulu (Swaziland), 230 

I Hobart (Tacmaiflia), port, 374, 425 
i Hoboken (N. Jersey), 478, 59$ 

I Hodeida (Arabia), coffee, 1388 ; i>ort, 

; 692 ^ 

I Hddmeziivasarliely (Hungary), 1044 

■ Hof (Bavaria), 995 

' Hohenzollern (Pruss. ), area, Ac. ,1001 
Hokkaido (Japan), 1086, 1087 ; 

univ. , 1090 

Hokoto Is. (Japan), 1086, 1087, 1107 
, Holeida (Asir), 691 
Holland, see Netlierlands 
Holland (Lines. ), parts of, 19 
Holland (Netberlands), provs. , 1164, 
1102 

■ Holland Fortreg=?, 1159 

i llollandsch Diep forts, 1160 
:• llolloway^Jollege, Egbam, 29 
; Holyoke (Massachusetts), 478, 570 
{» Horn# f Italian North Africa), 1080 
i — (Syria), 932 • 

I Hdhan (China)j pro /ince, 771, 772 
j Honduias, 1038 sqq 

• agriculture, 1040 • 

— area an^i population, 103S 

— army, 1040 

— banana.s^ 1040 

— banks, 1041 

— by‘th»and deaths, 1039 

— books of reference, 1042 

— boundary, 1029 

— cattle industry, 1040 

— coal, 1040 

— coconuts, 1040 

— coffee, 1440 

j — commerce, lolo 

onimunications, 1041 • 

)ongivss of Deputies, J(t38 
i — constitution and government, 
i 1038 

, — copper, 1040 
i — (ji'Of)S, 1040 
! •-debt, 1039 " 

* — defence, 1040 

— dci>artmcnts of State. IJSS 

— diplomatic representatives, 1042 

— education, 1039 

— factories, 1040 
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HON 

Honduras, farms, 1040 
finance, 1039 * 

— gold, 1040 

— liat-making, 1040 

— imports and exports, 1040, 1041 

— Indians, 1038 

— indigo, 1040 

— justice, 1039 

— live stock, 1040 

— manufactures, 1040 

— minerals, 1040 

— money, weights, measures, 1041 

— ports, 1039, 1040, 1041 

— President, 1038 

— production and industry, 1040 

— railways, 1041 

— religion, 1089 

— roads, 1041 

— rubber, 1040 

— silver, 1040 
— '^ugar, 1040 

— telegraphs and telephones, 1041 

— tobacco, 1040 

— towns, 1039 

— university, 1039 
Honduras, British, 344 sqq 

area and population, 344 

banks, 345 

books of reference, 345 

commerce, 344, 345 

communications, 345 

crime, 344 

currency, 345 

debt, 344 

education, 344 

finance, 344 

— — Governor, 344 

imports and exports, 344, 346 

mahogany and logwood, 314, 

“ 345 

police, 344 

post^, telegraphs, tel epli ones, 

railways, 346 

savings banks, 345 

shipping^ 345 

— wireless stations, 345 
Hong Kong, 120 sqq] 773, 783 

— area and population, 120 

— banks,,, 124 

— births and deaths, 121 

— b^oks of reference, 124 

— cornmercb, 122, 783, 929 


I Hong Kong, (r estitution and govern- 
ment, r 20 

— debt, 122 ' 

— defence, 122 

— education, 121 

— emigration and immigration, 121 

— exports and imports, 122, 123, 

783, 929 

— faculties, 121 

— finance, 122 

— fisheries, 123, 124 

— foreigners in, 121 
— Governor, 120 

— industry, 122 

— justice and crime, 122 

— lease of territory, 120, 773, 783 

— military expenditure, 122 

— money and credit, 124 

— money, weights, and measures, 

124 

— naval base, 120, 122 

— posts and telegraphs, 124 
I — railway, 124 

— shipping, 123, 124 

— university, 121, 776 

— war loan, 122 

— wireless stations, ‘*'121 . 

Honolulu (Hawaii), 659, 660, 661 

' llonshiu Is. (Japan), 1087 ; tunnel, 
11^00 

Hope Island (Spitsbergen),' 1200 
Iloquiam (Washington), €46 
Hordaland (Norway), 1189 
Ilornell (New York), 601 
Hornsey, j)opulation, 17 
IIorseL's (Denmark), 832 
Horten (Norway), 1190 
Hc^rthy, Admiral von. Regent of 
Hungary, 1043 
Hot Springs (Arkansas), 524 
Hottentots (Africa), ^48, 282 
1 Houston (Texas), 477, 634 
Hova raqe (Madagascar), 944 
: Hove, population, f7 
Hsi-Kan (Tibei), province, 792 
Hsin-min-fn (China), 790 
Hiia(>ho (Peru), 1230 
; Huanin6 Islan^\'Fr.*Ooeania), 968 
Huancavelica (Peru), dept., 1230 ; 
<.own, 1230 ,, 

; Huaniilos (Chileb guano, 1234 
; Huanuco (Pepi), 1230 ; coffee, 1234 
I Huardz (Peru), 1230 
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HDB 

Hubli (India), 137 \ 

Huddersfield, population, 17 
Hudson Bay.. Company, *290 
Hudson Island (Pacific), 453 
Hue (Annam), 927 * 

Huehuetenango (Gnat.), mines, 1031 
Huelva (Spain), 1330 ; mines, 1337 

— town, 1331 • 

Huesca (Spain), province, 1330 
Huguenot Univ. Coll. (S.Af. ), 235 
Iluila (Angola), 1257 

— (Colombia^ province, 801 
Hull, population, 17 ; port, 70 

— (Quebec), 335 

Hull Island (Pacific), 453 
Hunan (China), 771, 772 ; antimonv, 
782 ; tea, 781 
Hunchun (China), 773 
Hungary, 1043 sqq 

— agriculture, 1046 

— area and population, 1044 

— army, 1046 

— banks, 1(748 

— births, marriages, deat)^, 1044 

— books of reference, 1048 

— boundaries, 1044# 

— BurgenUnd plebiscite, 1044 

— coal, 1047* • 

— commerce, 1047 

— constitution, 1043 • 

— crops, 1046 

— debt, 1046 

— defence, 1046 

- — diidomatic representatives, 1048 
education, 1044, 1045 

— finance, 1045 

— fisheries, 1047 

— forests and forestry, 1047 

— gendarmerie, 1046 

— government, central, 1043 
local, 1043, 1044 

— justice and crime, 1045 

— live stock, 1047 

— local governmfmt, 1043, f044 

— manufactures, 1047# 

— mining and minerals, 1047 

— ministry, 1043 

— money and* deditj .1048 

— pauperism, 1045 

— police, 1046 ^ • 

— political parties^ 1043 

— post-offices, 1047 

— production and industry, 1046 


ICE 

I Hungary, Provisional National As- 
j sembly, K)43 

j — railways, 1047 
^ — Rpgentf 1043 
j — religion, 1044 

— representation, 1043, 1044 

— steel, 1047 

i — sugar (beet), 1046 
j — tobacco, 1046 
j — towns, 1044 
! — uidversities, 104.5 
! — wheat, 1046 
I — wine, 1047 
Hungary, AVestern, 707, 1044 
! Huntington (West Virginia), 649 
I Huon Islands (P’rench Pacific), 967 
j Hupeh (China), 771, 772 ; tea, 78 
! Huron (South Dakota), 629 
j Hiisein Ibn AH, King(Hejaz), 691 
Hutchinson (Kansas), 556 
i Hutuklitu, nilej^ (Mongolia), 794, WS 
j Ilydcrabivl, area, &c., 129, 131 
• — govern A cut, 132 

— religion, 132, 138 
• — re'‘#?nue, 132 

— town, 137 • 

Hyderabad (Bombay), 137 

o Iasi (Rumania), 1268 ; univ., 1269 
Ibadhi sect (Zanzibar), 206 
Ibagu<^ (Colombia), 801 
I])arra (Ecmidor), 851, 852 
Ibicui (Paraguay), mines, 1216 
Ibo (Portiiguese East Africa), 1258, 
1259 

Ibrahim, Sultan of Johore, 185 
Ica (Peru), dept., 1230 ; town, 1230 
Iceland, 842 9qq 

— agriculture. 846 

— Althing, ^343 4 ^ 

— area and popufation. 844 

anks, 848 • 

irtlis, marriages, and(^e!Lths, 845 

— books of reference, 849 

— commerce, 847 

— cominuuications, 8i48 

— qpnstitution & government, 842, 

# 843 

— currency, 848 

— debt, 846 

— defence, 846 

— diplomatic representatives, 848 

— ecAication, 845 
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Iceland, emigration, 846 

— finance, 846 

— fisheries, 847 

— illegitiniafy, 845 

— imports and exports, 847 

— justice and criin'e, 845 

— King, 842, 843 

— live stock, 846 

— ministry, 843 

— money and credit, 848 

— money, weights & measures, 848 

— occupations of the people, 844 

— old-age pensions, 845 

— pan pel ism, 845 

— posts, 848 

— - production, 846 

— reigning king, 842 

— religion, 845 

— reserve fund, 846 

— roads, 848 
savings banhs, 8^8 

— shi{iping and navigation, 848 

— telegrajdis and telopho.ics. 848 « 

— towns, 844 

— university, 845 , . 

Ichang (China), .port, 773 

Idaho, 474, 645 ^qq 

— agriculture, 493, 546 

— area and population, 474, 490, 545 < 

— books of reference, 547 

— cities, 545 

— coal, 546 

— communications, 547 ‘ 

— constitution and government, 545 

— debt, 546 

— defence, 542 

— education, 546 

— farms, 546 

— finance. 546 

— fprests, 546 

— ^ Geimaus in, 545 

— gold, 5v^6 

— Indiavi reservations, 545 

— Indians in, 545 

— irrigation, 491, 646 

— live stock, f46 

— manufactures, 546, 647 

— mining, 546 

— port, 547 

— production and industry, 493, 546 

— public' lands, 490 

— railways, 647 

— rt^tgion, 646 


TIND 

Idaho, repre^j:)ntation, 469, 645 

— silver, 49^', 646 

— timber, 4d6, 547 

— university, 546 
■— wheat,' 4 93, 546 

— wool, 646 

Ifni (Spanish Africa), 1140, 1344, 
1345 

— area and population, 1140, 1344 
Iki Islands (.lapan), 1087 

tics de Los (W. Africa), 270, 951 
lies sons le Vent (Fr. Oceania), 968 
Hi (Sin-Kiang), 771, 793 
Illinois, 473, 547 sqq 

— agriculture, 493, 549 

— area and pop., 473, 490, 548 
-- hooks of reference, 560 

— I’ities, 548 

— coal, 550 

— coiiiinunicalions, 550 

— - constitution and government, 547 

debt, 549 

— defence, 549 ' 

— education, 548 

— farms, ^549 

— finance, 549^ 

— Germans in, 548> 

— Indians in, 648 o 

— lake trail *5poi t, 560 

— live stock. 549 

— manuS'actures, 549 

— mining, 550 / 

— natural gas and pietroleuTn, 550 

— production and industry, 493, 549 

— railways, 550 

— reVj;ion, 548 

— representation, 469, 547 
“ shipping, 650 

— tobacco, 549 

— universities, 548, 549 

— wheat, 493, 549 

— wool, 549 

Iloilo (l‘hilippines), 667, 669 
Ilorin (l^igeiia), 26% 

I mad (Aden), J 03 
Imam i-Jama (Persia), 1221 
Iiiibabura (Ecuador), prov., 861 
Irnb^'us Is. (Ae^iCan),«-'l«018, 1388 
Imminghani, port, 76 
Impha,\ (IndieOi 13^ 

Inaccessible Island (Atlantic), 218 
Independence (Kansas), 556 

— (Missouri, 683 
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* IND| 

India (British), 91, sqq 

— administrations, 12 ^ 128 

— agriculture, 147 sqq 

— Air Force in, 66, 146, 147 

— area, 130 sqq • 

— army, European, 50, 146, 147 

auxiliary force, 146, 147 

commands, 146 

expeditionary forces, 60, 14 7, 

866, 1387 

finance, 48, 143, 145 

— “ — native, 50, 146, 147, 866 

- — native oilicers, 147 

of feudatory states, 146, 147 

— — organisation, 146 

— banks, 158 

joint-stock, 152, 164 

— savings, 165 

— births and deaths, 136 

books of reference, 165 sqq 

— Hrilish foovinces, 127, 128, 129, 

130, 131 

— canals, U>0 * 

— coal output, 152, 153 

— commerce, 153 sqq * 

— companiej^ jut. -sjk., 162, 164 

— constitution, fi 25 sqq 

— copper^ lifd • 

— cotton, 149, 161, 152, 156 
mills, 152 

— Councils, 125, 126, 127 " 

of Governors, 128, 129 

of Governor-General, 127, 129 

of Princes, 129 

of State, 121 

legislative & provincial, 1^8, 129 

— criminal cases, 142 

— crops, 149 

— currency, 162-4, 165 

— customs revenue, 143, 144 

— debt, 145 

— defence, 48, *50, 146 

— district government, 129 

— education, 130 .9(75^ • 

expenditure, 141 

medical colleges, 140 

normal schools, d lO 

scholanships, '’41 

— special schools, 140 
universities, 13fi , 

— emigration, 1^6 j 

— European troopif, 50, 146, 147 

— excise revenue, 142f 143, 144 


IND 

; India (British), executive aulhority, 

126, 127, 

Council, 127, 129 

• — expeniyture, 142, 143, 144 

— exports and imports, 151, 153 sqq 
treasure, 163, 354, 155 

— factories, 151 

— famine relief, 143 

— finance, 142 sqq 

central, 142, 143 sqq 

local, 145 

municipal, 146 

— ])iovincial, 142, 143, 145 

— - -sepaiate governnieuts, 345 

— war coiitribution, 145 

— - forest ground, 149, 150 
revenue, 143, 151 

— gold, exports arub imports, 153, 

154, 155 

— - production, 152, 153 

— government, 125 sqq 
depaitmAts, 127 

• district, 129 

local, 129, 130 

^ — finance of, 145 

— — ihunicipal, 129, 130, 146 
native states, 129, 131 

])rovincial, 128, 129, 142, 143 

— Governor-General, 126, 125, 129 

— Governors-General, list of, llJ6 

I — Govenfors of provinces, 127, 128 
I — grouf)d nuts, 149 

— High Ct)mmi<sioncr, 126, 128 

— illiteigcy, 139 

— Ihiperial liaiik, 164 
service trooj)s, 146, 147 

— import duties, 154 

— imports and exports, 151, 153 sqq 

— income tax revenue, 143, 144 

— indigo, 149, 156, 167 ^ 

— Indo-CcHou w*rry, 162 • 

— industries, 151 sqq ^ 

— Internal communication, », 160 

- irrigation, 143, 144, 14?9, 160, 160 

— iron output, 153 

— joint-stock companies, 152, 164 

— justice and crime, 141 

149, i:i, 152, 156 

— King- Emperor, 3, 325 

~ laud cultivated and uncultivated, 

3 49, 160 • ♦ 

revenue, 142, 143, 144, 148 

. tenure, 148 
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India (British), languages, 186, 141 
Legislative Assembly, 126, 127 
Councils, 128, 129 

— live stock, 149 

— local finance, 145, 146 
self-governmeLt, 129, 129 

— mills, factories, &c., 151, 152 

— mineral production, 152, 153 

— mints, 163 

— money and credit, 162-165 

— money, weights, and measures, 

162-164, 165 

— municipal finance, 146 

— municipalities, 129, 130 

— native army, 50, 146, 147, 866 
states, 129, 181 sqq 

— newspapers, 141 

— occupations of the ])eo]de, 135, 

147, 148, 151, 153 

— opium, cultivation, 145 
— , 7 — exports, 145, 156 
revenue, 143, 144 

— petroleum, 144, 151, 153 , 

— police, 142 

— population, 130 sqq 

according tp lan^age, x35 

according to religion, 138 

British territory, 130 

British-born, 135 

civil condition, 134 

in Abyssinia, 678 

in Baluchistan, 171 

in Borneo, 107 

in British East Africa^ 200, 206 

in British Guiana, 136, 341 

in Ceylon, 112, 113 

in Cochin China, 926 

in Demorara, 136, 341 

in Fiji, 136, 448 

j hi French Somaliland, 949 

— in Jamaica, LJo, 35’t) 

in K^nya Col., 200 

in Ma<iagascar, 943 1 

in Malay States, 176, 182, 185 

in Mauritius, 212 

in Natal, ^252 

in Native States, 131 sqq 

in New Caledonia, 966 

in prisons, 142 

• in keuiiion, 948 

in S'cra\ts Settlements, 176 

in Surinam, 136, 1176 

Transvaal, 266 * 


rflND 

India (Britisbr), population, in Trini- 
dad, i 36, 358 

in U.S/A., 472, 473 

ill Zanzibar, 206 

movement of, 136 

occupations of, 135, 147, 148, 

151, 153 

presidencies anc? provinces, 127, 

128, 130, 131 
towns, 136, 137 

— ports, 158 

— posts and telegraphs, 143, 162 

— precious metals, 162, 153, 154, 

155 

stones, 152, 153 

— prisoners, 142 

— provinces, 127, 128, 129, 130, 131, 

156 

— provincial goveninients, 128, 129 
finance, 142, 143, 145 

— railway.s, 144, 161 

— religions, 138, 139 

— revenue, sqq^ 154 

— rice, 149, 151, 156, 167 

— river tr'hffic, 160 

— roads, 160 

— rubber, 156 

— salt, 152 • 

revenue, 143, 144, 154 

r- Secretary of State, 8, 125, 126 

— shippiijg and navigation, 159, 160 
-silk, 151, 152, 156 

— silver, 153, 154 

— stamp revenue, 143, 144 

— sugar, 149, 151, 162, 154, 156 

— tea„,a49, 152, 156, 157 

— telephones, 162 

— textile industries, 151, 152, 156 

— Towns, 136, 137 

— trade, coasting, 158 

sea-borne external, 153 sqq 

trans-frontier, land, 168 

— universities, 139 

— Viceroy, 126 ‘ 

— war contribijLtion, 146 

— wheat 149, 156, 157 
— .vireless stations, 162 
IndiaSFrench)„t^2, £2«. 924 

— area and population, 922, 924 

— book^ of rel^renc^, 930 

— colonies, 924 

— divisions, 924, *925 
^ — education, '925 
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iND « 

India (French), govem?^eiit, 924 

— imports Und exports,' 923, 925 

— products, 926 

— railways, 925 

— representation, 922, 925^ 

— shipping, 925 

India (Portuguese), 1251, 1255, 1256 
Indian Reservations, 475; see separate 
States of U.S.A. 

— Schools, U.S.A., 480 

— Staff College, Quetta, 171 

— Territory (41.8. A.), 474, 613 
Indiana, 473, 550 sqq 

— agriculture, 493, 494, 552 

— area and population, 473, 490, 551 

— books of reference, 553 

— cities, 551 

— coal, 552 

— communications, 552, 553 

— constitution and government, 550 

— crime, 662 

— crops, 652 

— debt, 55‘^ 

— defence, 652 

— education, 551 

— farms, 552* 

— finance^ 562 t 

— fruit, 552 * i 

— Germans in, 551 

— livestock, 552 * 

— manufactures, 552 

— mining,»552 

— natural gas, 552 

— pauperism, 552 

— petroleum, 552 

— production and industry*^ 493, 

494, 552 

— railways, 552, 553 

— religion, 551 

— representation, 469’, 550 

— river transport, 552 

— savings banKs, 553 

— tobacco, 494, 552 

— universities, 551 

— wheat, 493, 552 , 

— wool, 552 

Indianapolis (Ind.), 4^7, 550, 551, 
552 . - 

Indians (Canadian), 293, 331 - 

Indians (U.S.A.), 474, 475, and see 
. States 

Indo-China (French), 922, 923, 925 
sqq, 1319 


fINV 

' Indo-China (French), agriculture, 926 
i -- area and population, 922, 926 
' — army, 925 
— bank, 1^6 

; — books of referciico, 930 
j — budgets, 025® 

I — coal, 926 

1 — commerce, 923, 926 

■ — currency, 926 

' — Customs Union, 926 

i — debt, 925 

' — defence, 925 

I — divisions, 925, 926 sqq 

I — finance, 925 

! — fisheries, 026 

I — imports and exports, 923, 926 

I — justice, 925 

I — mining, 926 

' — navy, 925 

I — posts, 926 

I - production, 926 

; — railways, 92? 

— rice, 986 
I — roads, 926 
'‘ 0 — shaping, 926 

I — Stalls and Prcjtcctorates, 925, 
926 sqq 
1 — tin, 926 
. — university, 929 
Indore (India), state, 133 
I Ingolstadt (Bavaria), 995 
] Inhamhane (Port. E. A.), 1258, 1259 
I Inner Mongolia, 795 
! Innsbrucjt (Austria), 707 ; uuiv., 708 
! Insutance, National, see Invalidity, 

I and Old Age Pensions 

, — Social, Germany, 977 

Netherlands, 1157 

I Poland, 1244 

' Spain, 1333 

i Switzerland, 1371 

' Invalidity, Accident, Unejjiployment, 
i etc.. Pensions and Ittsurance 
; — Australia, 366 * 

New South Wales, 385 

; Queensland, 405 

; South Australia, 412 

; ^ — L_ Tasmani,^, 426 

] Victoria, 397 

j Western Australia, 419 

I — Austria, 708 * ^ 

j — Denmark, 833 
1 — Trance, 903 
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Invalidity, etc., Pensions & Insurance 

— Germany, 977 . 

— Great Britain, 36 

— Iceland, 845 

— Netherlands, 1157 

— Nova ScMtia, y>‘2h- 

— Poland, 1244 

— Sf>ain, 1333 

— Switzerland, 1371 
Invercargill (New Zealand), 436 
Inverell (N.S.W.), 382 

Ionian Islands (Gieoce), 1017, 1018 
Iowa, 473, 653 sqq 
-- agriculture, 554, 655 

— area and ]) 0 ])ulation, 473, 490, 653 

— books of reference, 555 

— cities, 554 

— coal, 665 

— communications, 555 

— constitution and govei nment, 553 
— airy in g, 555 

— ~ defence, 554 

— education, 554 

— farms, 554, 555 

— finance, 554 

— Indians in, 55^3 

— live stock, 555 

— manufactures, 555 

— mining, 555 

• production and industry, 554, 555 

— railways, 665 

— religion, 554 

— representation, 469, 653 

— savings banks, 565 

— universities, 554 " '* 

— wheat, 555 

— wool, 555 
Ipswich, population, 17 

— (Queensland), 404 
Iquique (Chile), 760 

I quitos ( Peru ), 1230 nvi re'i ess st. ,1237 
Iran, see Persia 

Iraq (Meffopotamia), 189 sqq, 13^0, 
1383; 1388 

— agriculture, 191 

— air mail service, 198, 872 

— area and population, 190 

— books of reference,'^ '192 

— British troops in, 50, 191, 1388 

— Cabinet, 189 

— commetce; 191 

— communications, 191, 872 

— Coui.cil of State, 189 


u IRE 

I Iraq (Mesopotamia), defence, 60, 191, 
13883' 

I — education 190 
: — finance, 191 

• — frontie'rs, 190, 1383 

I goveinment, 189, 190, 1388 

I — Higli Commissioner, 189, 190, 
I 192, 1388 

I — irrigation, 191 
: — justice, 1 90 
j — 'Kiiir^, 189, 1888 
1 — League of Nations, 190 
' -- inaiidiitfi, 91, 189, 190, 1388 

— occupation, 50, 191, 1388 

i petroleum, 191 

' — port, 191 
j — production, 191 
' railways, 1 91 

i - - religion, 190 

j telegraphs and telephones, 102 

— university, 190 

Ii eland, sre Irisb Free State (tiid 
\ Nortljein Ireland 

; — agricultural holdings, 60 
; — agricul'tnre, 57 
: — area, 12, 21, o7 

• — banks, 80 

: post-oOicc, 80 ' 

— births, marriages, and deaths, 23 

— books of reference, 89 

— canals^, 78 

I — commerce, 67 
j - — Council of Ireland, 7, 82 
! — crime, 35 
j — debt, 47 

i — edHj'‘;atiou, agricultural, 61 
: — emigration, 25 
! — .expenditure, 45, 47 
i - - fisheries, 62 

— forests, 61 

— Free State, see Irish Free State 
— Health, Minister of, 9 

— holdings, 60 

— illegitimacy, 23 * 

' — imports aud^^exports, 67 
j — inhabited houses, 22 
I — justice and crime, 35 
j — KiVg, 3 •tv 
— Land Acts, 60 

— language, lf3 

— local' taxation, 46, 47 

— national insurance, 86 

^ — Northern, )5n, 81 sqq^ 92, 93 
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1KB ^ 

Ireland^ Northern, agrV^ulturo, 84 

area and populate u, 82 

con stitu Lion, 1 

crops, 84 

education, 83 

electorate, 6 

finance, 83 

Governor. 82 

justice, 8? 

live stock, 84 

mining, 84 

mioistry, 82 

Parliament, 6, 81, 82, 92 

police, 83 

prodiK-tion, 84 

— • — religion, 83 

— — uni versity, 83 

— occupations of the people, 22 

— parliamentary representation, 7 

— pauperism, 38, 39 

— population, 12, 13, 21, 22, 23, 

25 

— railways, 77 

— religion, 28 

— revenue and exp., 46, 4C 

— trade, 67 ♦ 

Irish Free State, 3?i, ‘82, 92 nqq 

— agricuUurv, 97 

— area and population, 95 

— books of reference, 97 

— constitution, 3?i, 93 

— counties and county boroughs, 95 

— crops, 9^ 

Dail Eireann, 93, 94 

— education, 96 

— Executive Council, 94 

— linance, 96 

— Governor-General, 94 

— justice, 96 

— live stock, 97 

— mining, 97 

— Oireachtas, 2x3 

— political parties, 94 

— President, 94 

— production, 97 

— religion, 96 

— representation, 93, P4 

— Senate, 93. 94 

— Treaty provisions, 92, 93 

— universities, 96 

— wheat, 97 
Ironwood (Mich.), 576 

Ifeil Ali, Sheikh (Bdirein), 105 


Isabel Island (Pacific), 463, 4b'8 
Isafjbrdur (Iceland), 844 
Isfahan (Persia), 1220, 1221 
•Iskandar Shah (Perak), 181 
Isle of Ely* 15 
Isle of Man, 22, g4, 85 

— agriculture, 57, 85 

— area and population, 12, 13, 22, 57 

— books of reference. 90 

— education, 85 

— finance, 40, 85 

— fisheries, 62, 85 

— government, 84 

— live stock. 85 

Lsle of Pines (French Pacific), 967 
Ismail, II. H. Sultan (Kelantan), 186 
Lsmail (Rumania), 1268 
Ismailia (Egypt), 859, 860 
Ismid (T.-in-A.), 1383 
Isniir, see Smyrna 
Isthmian Canal Zone, see Panama 
Istria (Italy), 1^3 . * 

Italian Africa, 206, 220, 274, 1065, 
• 1076 sqq 

Italian Somaliland, 1077 
* — artlmnd population, 1077, 1078 

— boundaries, 220,^274, 1078 

— budget, 1079 

— currency, 1078 

— defence, 1065, 1078 

— post offices, 1079 

— ])roducts, 1078 

— - railway ,#1079 

— shipping, 1078, 1079 

— wireiels stations, 1079 
Italy, 1050 sqq 

— administrative divisions, 1052 

— agriculture, 1068 

— area and population, 1052, 1053 

sqq 

— army, 1GI4, 1665 i 

African, 1065, 1076, 1078, 1080 

— Vanks, 1074 * , 

— oirths, marriages, and deaths, 1066 

— books of reference, 1082 

— Carabinieri, 1065 

— Chamber of Deputies, 1051 

— ifhemicdls, ]668, 1070 
” circondari, 1052 

— civil list, 1051 

— colonies, Ac., 206, 220, 274, 1065, 

1076 

— cpmmmey 107 
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ITA 


Italy, t'oinmuiiications, 1073 

— communes, 1052, 1066 

— constitution k government, 1051 

— copper, 1069 

— crops, 1068 

— customs, 1071 ,, 

— debt, 1063 

— defence, 1064 S(jq 

— diplomatic representatives, 1075 

— districts, 1052 

— education, 1058 

— electoral reform, 1061 

— electorate, 1051, 1052 

— emigration, 1056 

— estimates, 1062 

— finance, 1061 
-- fisheries, 1069 

foreign possessions, 206, 220, 274, 
1065, 1076 

— forestry, 1069 

' fortresses, 1064 
— ‘’irontier, 1064 ' 

— government, central, 1051 

local, 1052 ' ' 

— illiteracy, 1058, 1060 

— import duties, 1071 o ' 

— insurance, 1075 

— iron, 1069 

— justice and crime, 1060 

— Ring, 1050, 1051, 1077 

— landed proprietors, 106S 

— live stock, 1068 

— local governnieut, 1052 

— manufactures, 1070 

— mercantile marine, 1072 

— mines and minerals, 1069, 1070 

— ministry, 1052 

— money and credit, 1073 

— money, weights, and measures, 

1075 


— .naiVy, 1066, 1067., ' 

administration, 1066 

flee, t, ’*1066, 1067 I; 

perscnnel, 1067 

Washington Treaty and, 1066 

— Parliament, 1061 

— pauperism, f061 
^petroleum, 1069 

— political parties, 1051 

— ports, 1073 

— posts, tdegraphs, telephones, 107^ 

— production and industry, 1068 sqq 

— provinces, 1062, 1063 sqq ^ 


^AF 

Italy, qiiarrie;), 1069 

— railways, A 073 
religion,/. 057 

--representation, 1051 ; local, 1052 

— royal timily, 1060 

— savings banks, 1074 

— schools, colleges, etc., 1058, 1059, 

1060 

— Senate, 1051 

— shipping, 1072, 1073 

— silk, 1068, 1071, 1072 

— sugar, 1068 

— territory acquired, 1063 

— textiles, 1070 

- towns, 1056, 1057 

— universities, 1059 

— wheat, 1068 

— wine, 1068, 1071 

— wireless stations, 1077, 1079 
Ithaca (New York), 601 

Ituri (Belgian Congo), 726 
Ivory Coast (French), 923, 950, 951, 
053 

— area and population, 923, 950, 953 

— books ♦ f reference, 956 

— budget, 954 

— coffee, 954 

— communications, ,953, 054 

— education, 953 

— gold, 954 

— inipor/s and exports, 951, 954 

— palm kernels and oil, 954 

— })urts, 953, 964 

— post offices, 951 

— production, 954 

— railways, 954 

— slii\)ping, 964 

— telegraphs and telephones, 964 
Izivbal, Lake, dist. (Guatemala), 1030 

Jaca (Spain), fort, 1335 
Jacinto Is. (Uruguay), 1395 
Jackson (Michigan), 675 

— (Mississippi), 68Q 

— (Tennessee), 632 
Jacksonville (I'lorida), 477, 640, 542 

.(Illinois), ^48 
Jacmt^l (Haiti), 1035 
Jacobite sect (Syria), 1385 
Jacquinot Bay (Pacific), 458 
Ja^n (^ain), f330, <i338 ; town, 1331- 
Jaffa (Palestine), ^93, 196, 196 ; port, 
197; t4wn, 198, 194, 196, T97 
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j JAP 


Jaffna (Ceylon), 112 " 

Jagst (Wiirttemberg), 1 )14 
Jains (India), .sc(jt, 138 
Jaipur (India), 132, 133 

— area and population, 133 

— revenue, 133 

— town, 137 

Jaisalmer (Indi^), state, 133 
Jalapa (Guatemala) mines, 1031 
Jalisco (Mexico) state, 1130 
Jaluit Island (Pacific), 1108 
Jam of Las Uela (ruler), 170 
Jamaica, 350, 353 sqq 

— administration, 353 
— • agriculture, 354 

— area and population, 353 

— births, marriages, deaths, 353 

— books of reference, 361 

— commerce, 354 

— communications, 354 

— currency, 354 

— debt, 354 

— defence, 354 * 

— dependencies, 350, 353, 354, 355 

— education, 353 

— fi^iance, 354 

— Governor, 35r 

— immigratijp 136,353 

— imports and exports, 354 

— Iiulians in, 136, 353 , 

— justice, 363 

— Jive stqpk, 354 

— police, 353 

— posts and telegraphs, 354 
production, 354 

— railways, 364 

— religion, 353 

— savings bank, 354 

— shipping, 354 

— sugar, 354 
Jambol (Bulgaria), 752 
Jamestown (St.- Helena), 216 

— (New York), 601 

Jammu and Kiishmir, 132, x33 
Jamnagar (India), 137 
Janesville (Wis.), 65:^ 

Janina, ftee Yanina 
Japan, 1084 ^q2 

— agreements with China, 772, 773, 

786, 791, 1087. 1088 

— — Washington Conference and, 

772, 786 

— agriculture, 1096, 1097 


1 Japan, air service, 1096 

— area and population, 1087 sqq 

— army, 1092 5^/'^ 

• — banks, Jll 01 

— births, marriages, deaths, 1088 

— books of refci#nce, 1109 

— Chinese in, 776, 1088 

— coal, 1097 ; exported, 1098 

— commerce, 1097, 1098 

— communications, 1099, 1100 

' — constitution and government, 1085 

— copper, 1097, 1098 

— cotton spinning, 1097 
! — crops, 1097 

: — debt, 1092 
, — defence, 1092 sqq 

— dependencies, 456, \\02sqq 

• — diplomatic representatives, 1102 

— education, 1089 

, — emigration, 1088 
: — Emperor, 1084, 1085 
; — factories, 10f7 
1 — finance imperial, 1091 
■ local, 1092 

— foreign possessions, 456, 772, 1087, 

I • 1088, 1102 saq 

t — foreigners, 1088^ 

1 — forests, 1096 
1 — Germans in (1920), 108S 
I — gold, 1097 

I — government, central, 1085 

local, 1086 

I — House Iff Peers, 1085 

I Kepresentatives, 1086 

I — iMpedal Diet, 1085, 1086 
I — import duties, 1098 
I — iron, 1097 
: — islands, 1087 

i defence, 1093 

; — justice and crime, 1090 
i — leased toiritcry, 1087, 1088, 1107 
i — libraries, 1090 

— live stock, 1097 ' » 

— local finance, 1092 • 

— local government, 1086 
i — mandate, 456, 1108 

— manufactures, 1097 
— ^narino product!, 1097 
* — Mikado, 1084 

— minerals, 1097 

— ministry, 1086 • 

— money and credit, llQl 

— r'onoy, weights, measure.., 1101 
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JAP 

Japan, 'navy, 1094 aqq 

Washington Tieaty and, 1094, 

1096 

— pauperism, 1090 

— petroleum, 1097 

— political parties, J 086 

— posts, telegraphs, telephones, 1100 

— prefectures, 1086, 1087, 1092 

— production and industry, 1096 

— railways, 1099, 1100 

— —-electrification, 1100 
tunnel, 1100 

— Regent, 1084 

— reigning sovereign, 1084 

— religion, 1089 

— representation, 1085, 1086 

— rice, 1096, 1097 

— royal family, 1084 

— savings hanks, 1101 
shipbuilding yards, 1094 

— shipping and navigation, 1099 

— Mk, 1097, 1098 ' 

— sugar, 1098 

— tea, 1097, 1098 

— textiles, 1097, 1098 

- tobacco, 1097 . ’ 

— towns, 1088, 1089 

— tramways, 1100 

— troops in China, 1093 

— universities, 1089, 1090 

— Washington Conference) Chinese 

questions, 772, 786 

naval limitation, 10^*4, 1096 

wheat, 1097 

Japanese in Australia, 404, VOSS 

— in Brazil, 1088 

— in China, 772, 773, 1088, 1093, 

1107 

— in Europe, 1088 

— in Hawaii, 659 

— ^ 'Korea, 1103 

— in Mexico, 1130 

— in Pacitit:, 456, 1088 ^ 

— in (J.S.A., 472, 473, 476, 526, 

666, 659, 662, 666, 1088 
Jarabaib (Italian Africa), 1079 
Jaroslav (Russia*)’, univ., 1281 
Jarva (Estonia), 877 ^., 

Jarvis Island (Pacific), 454 
Jask (Persia), port, 1204 
Jassy (Rumaiva), town, 1268 

— university, 1269 
JaaterJpQ^jten (Sweden), 1360 


fID 

Jat race (Balmhistan), 171 
Java (D.E.Li administration, 1168 

— agricultiirf, 1172, 1173 

— area and population, 1169 

— bank, li,175 

— books of reference, 1179, 1180 

— cinchona, 1173 

— coal, 1173 

— courts of justice, l i71 

— imports and ex})orts, 1174 

— land tenure, 1173 

— mining, 1173 

— posts and telegraphs, 1174 

— railways, 1174 

— - tea, 1173 

— tobacco, 1173 

debel Druze (Syria), territory, 932 
Jebel Sliammar, Emirate (Arabia), 
691 

Jefferson City (Missouri), 583 
Jehol (Mongolia), 795 
Jelebii stale (Malaya), 181 
Jena (Germany), 1012 university, 
976 

Jenin (Palnstine), 193 
Jerez (Spain), 1331 
Jersey, agricultuVe, 86 

— area and population, c.l3, '22 

— finance, 86 

— government, 85 

jersey City (New Jersey), 477, 695 
Jerusalem (Palestine), 193, 195 ; city, 
193, 194, 195 

— Patriarch of, 1280 

Jervis Bay, Naval Col, (Australia), 364 
Jesselton (Borneo), 107, 108 
JethouJ Island, 22 
Jette (Brussels), 716 
Jevjfish colonics (Argentina), 699 

(Palestim), 193, 194, 195 

— National Home, 193, 194 

Jews in China, 776 « 

— in Lithuania, 1121, 1122 

— in Russia, 1230 , 

— in Turkey, 1384 

Jezeyra Island (Persian Gulf), 105 
Jezj^ret-ibn-Om^r (Turkey), 932 
Jhalafiar (India), 132^ 

Jhdnsi (India), r37 
Jibuti or Djibouti (Fr. Somaliland), 
6^0, 949, 950' 

Jidda (Hejaz), 691 

Jidi Island (Pwian Gulf)j 106 
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.‘JIM ^ 

Jimma (Abj’ssinia), 67^ 

Jfnd (India), state, 134 ‘ 

Jinja (Uganda), 205 
Jinotega (Nicaragua), 1182 
Jinotepe (Nu aragiia), 1182 
Jipijapa (Fcuador), hats, 853 
Jodhpur (India), 133 ; town, 137 
Johannesburg (Transvaal), 233, 255 ; 

univ. , 234, 235, 255 
John II. (Liechtenstein), 1120 
Johns Hopkins Univ. (Md. ), 567 
Johnson City (Tenn.), 632 
Johnstown (Pennsylvania), 478, 620 
Johol State (Malay), 181 
Johore Stale (Malay), 184, 185 
Joliet (Illinois), 548 
Jonkbping(Sweden), 1350 ; town, 1351 
Joplin (Missouri), 583 
Jost- Van-Dykes Is. (W.I.), 357 
Juan Fernandez Is., wireless stn., 766 
Juaso (Gold Coast), 269 
Jubaland (Kenya), 200 
Jubbulpore Jlndia), 1D7 
Jugo-Slavia, see Serb, Croat, and 
Slovene State, 1310%<?</ 

Juju} (Argentina), province, 694 ; 

sugar, 698^ town, 695 
Jullundnr \In4i^, 137 
Jumbo (It. Somaliland), 1079 
Jumet (Belgium), 717 
Junagarh (India), .state, 133 
Juneau (Alaska), 656 
Junin (Argentina), 695 
— (Peru), dept., 1230 
Junk (Liberia), 1117 
Junk Ceylon Is. (Sinm), tin, i322 
Jutland (Denmark), 832 * 

Kabaka of Uganda, 204 
Kabinda (Belgian Congo), 727 
Kablaki (Liberia), 1117. 

Kabul (Afghanistan), 683,684,685, 686 
Kachhi, district (Baluch.), 170, 171 
Kadnna (Nigeria^ 262 
Kaowieiig (New Giiinea) district, 
456 ; town, 45b 
Kalla (Abyssinia), 677 
Kaffirs (Cape Cr^lony), 248 
Kdliristan (Afghanistan), 683 
Kafr el Zayat (Rgypt), 859 
Kagi (Formosa), a 106 
Kagoshima (Japan), 1088 
Kaheri (Baluchistan), 170 


KAN 

Kahoolawe Island (Hawaii), 659 
Kahulni (Hawaii), 660 
K’ai-feng (China), 771; Jews at, 776 
HCaisarieh (Turkey), 1384 
Kaiseraugst (Switz.), saltmine, 1374 
Kaiserslautern (Flavaria), 973, 995 
Kaiser Wilhelm's Land, 455, 456, 
457 

Kaktir Khiirasdu (Baluchistan), 169 
Kalahari Desert (S. W. Af. ), 281 
Kalaiiiata, see Calamata 
Kalamazoo (Michigan), 575 
Kalat, 168, 169, 170 
— Khans, 168, 169, 170 

— town, 170, 172 

— trade, 158, 171 

Kalgan (China), wireless stn., 785 
Kalgoorlie (W. Aust. ), 417, 421 
Kalisz (Poland), 1242 
Kallipoli (Thrace), 1018 
Kalmar (Sweden), 1350 ; town, 1^51 
Kalmuk area (B^ssia), 1279 

— race, 7^ 

*Kambovo (13. Congo), copper, 728 
Kamernn, see. Cameroon 
’Kamlih (A.-E Sudan), 275 
Kampala (Uganda), 204, 205 
Kam]»ot (Cambodia), 928 
Kanazawa (Japan), 1088 
j Kandahar (Afghan.), 684, 685, 686 
Kandy (Ceylon), 110, 112 
Kanem (French Equat. Africa), 942 
Kankakee (III.), 548 
Kaiikan (French Guinea), 963 
Kane (Nigeria), 262, 264 
Kan re Lahun (S. Leone), terr., 1117 
Kamsas, 473, 555 sqq 

— agidculture, 493, 557 

— area and population, 473, 490, 556 

— books of reference, 568 

— cities, 55 ) 

— coal, 567 

— « institution and go vernrnpnt, 556 

— defence, 557 • 

— education, 656, 557 

— farms, 557 

— finance, 557 

— Germans in, 556 

— Indians in, 556 

— live stock, 557 

— manufactures, 567 

— milling, 557 

* — natural gas, 557 

5 c 
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KAN ^ 

Kansas, production and industry, 
493, 657 

— public lands, 490 

— railways, 557, 558 

— religion, 556 

— representation, 4 j9, 555 

— savings bank, 558 

— universities, 557 

— wheat, 493, 557 

— wool, 667 

Kansas City (Ka.), 477, 566 

— — Federal Reserve Bank, 513 
Kansas (Missouri), 477, 583 
Kansu (China), province, 771, 772, 

774 

Kao Is. (Paci(ic), 462 

Kaokoveld (S. W. Africa), 281 ; 

Bushmen in, 282, 283 
Kapurthala (India), state, 134 
Kara Agatch ('ll! race), 1383 
Karachi (India), 137 ; trade, 15S 
Karafuto (Japan), l086, 1087, 1088, 
1107 

Karakul (Bokhara), 1293 
Karainoja (Uganda), 203 
Karauli (India), ,.^8tatc, 133 
Karelian Commune, 1277, 1279 
Karen race (Siam), 1322 
Karen ni, trade, 158 
Karibib (S.W Africa), 285 
Karikal (French India), 924, 925 
Karkar Island (New Guinea), 456 
Karljohansvaern (Norwaf), fort, 1193 
•Karlskrona (Sweden), 1351 
Karlsruhe (Baden), 973, 991 ‘ 

Karlstad (Sweden), 1351 
Karnaha (Turkey), 932 
Karonga (NyasaLiiid), 214, 215 
Karshi (Bokhara), 1293 
Karyjri Valley (Persia), 1223 
Kfeai (Belgian Corfgo), 726 
Kasanga (Tanganyika), 279 
Kashan (Persia), 1220 P 

Kashgar (Chinese Turkestan), 793 

— wireless station, 785 
Kashgaria (Chinese Turkestan), 793 
Kashmir, area, &c., 132, 133 

— finance, 133 

— government, 132 

— religion, 132, 138 
Kasim (N^ejd and Hasa), 691 
Kassa (Abyssinia), 677 
Kass(»I&' ( A. •£. Sudan), 274 


FEN * 

Kastamuni (^^sIr Minor), 1383 
Kastave Is. (Serb, Croat, Slovene), 
1312^’ 

Katanga ( Belgian Congo), 726, 728 
i Katif (Nc^jd and Hasa), 691 
: Katmandu (Nepal), 1149 
! Katoomba (New South Wales), 
382 

: Katowice, see Kattowitz 
i Kattowitz (Polaud), 1242, 1245 
! Kauai Island (Hawaii), 659 
Kanlun, see Kowloon 
I Kaunas, see Kovno 
! Ka valla, see Cavalla 
^ Kawasaki yard (Japan), 1094 
Kay an race (Sarawak), 109 
, Kayes (Fr. W. Africa), 952, 955 
Kazan (Russia), 1280 ; iiniv., 1281 
Kazvin (Persia), 1220 
Keara (Cam* roon), 286 
Kecskemet (Huni:ary), 1044 
Kedah (Malaya), 184, 185, 1320 
Keeling Islands (Malay),' 180 
i Keene (N.H.), 593 
I Keetman.^ioop (S. AV. Africa), 285 
i Keevvatin district (N.-W. TeiTUorvT 
I 292, 339 ' 

I Keighley, population, ^"17 
, Keijo (Korea), 1103 
Keijo-iu (Korea), 1103 
Kelaiitail (Malay), 184, 186, 1320 
j Keniira (Morocco), port, .1140, 1145, 
1146 

i Kenosha (Wisconsin), 651 
■ Kentucky, 473, 558 sqq 
: — agj'iculture, 494, 559, 560 

— area and pop., 473, 490, 558 

— books of reference, 660 
~ cities, 659 ^ 

— coal, 660 

— communications, 560 

— constitution and Jjovornmont, 558 

— crime, 559 

; — debt,^659 ‘ 

i — education, p69 
; — farms, 559 ' 

; —<• finance, 559 
— GVrinans in*,.558 < < 

: — Indians in, 658 

— live^^ stock,, 560 

— manufactures, 6\J0 
j — mining, 660 

!, — petroleum*^ 660 
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Kentucky, productioi]^#nd industry, 
494; 560 

— railways, 560 ♦ 

— religion, 559 

— representation, 469, 55§ 

— fiver transport, 560 

— tobacco, 494, 560 

— univcrsiticSj^559 

— wheat, 560 

— wool, 560 

Kenya Colony and Protectorate 
(Britigli East Africa), 199 sqq^ 
206 

— agriculture, 201 

— ■ area and population, 200 
— ‘ books of reference, 210 

— commerce, 202 

— cotton, 201 

— currency, 203 

— dairying, 201 

— debt, 201 

— education, 200 

— linancc, €01 • 

— forests, 201 

— government, 199 200 

— C/overnor, *203 ^ 

— • impor^ and ports , 202 

— justice, 2C^,^01 

— minerals, 201, 202 

— missions, 200 

— money, 203 • 

— posts a^d telegraphs, 203 

— production, 201 

— provinces, 200 

— railways, 202 

— religion, 200 

— shipping, 202 

Kenyah race (Sarawak), 109 
Keokuk (Iowa), 554 
Kerak, Emirate, see Transjordan 
Kerbela (Iraq), 1219, 1221 
Kerguelen Islanti (French), 949 
Kerkyra, see Corfu 
Kermadec Islan{i8 (N.Z.), 447 
Kerm&n (Persia), 122^ 1223 
Kermdnshah (Persia)f port, 1220, 
1222, 1224 

Kei-mine (Rokhiira), 1293 
Kerrong (Tibet), 1149 
Kesteven (Lincolnshire^), 15 ^ 

Keta (W. Africa)* see Quittah# 
Ketchikan (Alaska)* 656 
Kewanee (IlL)j 548 • 


0 KIL 

Key West (Florida), 540, 54*5 

— naval stain *14 488 

Khalbar boundary (Afghanistan), 683 
^ * — road (i^ass), 683, 686 

Khai Dinh, King (Annam), 927 
Khairpur (Sind'/f 133 
Khariia, Chief (Bechuanaland), 223 
Khamu race (Siam), 1322 
Kharkov (Russia), 1280 
I Kharkov ( Ukraiiu}) prov., 1297 
I Khartum, 27 4, 275, 861 ; college, 274 
; Khattau (Baluchistan), oil at, 171 
I Khehit, see Kaliit 
, Khctran, see Bdrkhan tahsil 
Khiakta (Mongolia), 794, 795 
: Khirgiz race, 794 
Khiva, 1280, 1293 

; — area and population, 1280, 1294 
; — army, 1294 

— Russian agreement with, 1277, 
1280, 1294 

— town, 1294 ® 

— towns,#! 294 
Khorab (S.-W. Afr.), 282 
Khos^ (Baluchistan), coal at, 171 
KhotaiT (Sin-KiangK 793 
Khsach-Kandal (Cam bod.), mills, 928 
Khurasan (Persia), 1222 , 1223 

, Khurdistan, see Kurdistan 
' Khushdil (Baluchistan), 169 
! Khuzar (Bokhara), 1293 
Khuzdar (Baluchistan), minerals, 171 
Khyher (lAdia), 132 

— pass, st^c Khaibar 
Kiaipeda (Lithuania), 1122 
Kiakhta (Mongolia), 794, 795 
Kiangnan dockyard (China), 781 

’ Kiangsi (China), 771, 772 ; tea, 781 
, Kiangsu (China), province, 771, 772 ; 
i cotton, 781 

: Kiau-Chau ^'himi), 772 
i Kidal (French Sudan^ wireless 
/ station, 965 • 

j Kiel (Prussia), 973, 1005 f univ., 976 
! Kielce (Poland), 1242 
! Kiota (New Guinea), ^56, 468 
1 Kiev (Ukraine) pro V. , 1297 
I Klgezi (Uganda, 203 
. Kikondja(B Congo), wireless st., 729 
I Kikuyu (Kenya), 200 
i Kiliudini (Kenya), 200 
' Killis (Turkey), 932 
Kilnaarnock, population, 21 < 

5 g I 
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Kilwa (Tanganyika), 280 
Kimberley (S. Afric?), 283, 248 
Kinchow (China), 783, 1108 
Kiiidia (French Guinea), 
Klndu(B.C’go), wireless station, 729 
Kijig George’s I. (French Oceania). 
968 

King Karl’s Land (Spitsbergen), 1200 
Kingston (Canada), Royal Military 
College, 298, 331 ; university, 
331 

— (Jamaioii), 3f)3, 354 

— (New York), 601 
Kingston -on -Soar, college, 29 
Kingston-upon-IIull, 17 
Kingstown (St. Vincent), 360 
King’s Univ. (Nhiva Scotia), 295 
King William’s Town (Cape Col ), 248 
Kinslia&a (Hritisli Congo), 726; wire- 

]o.ss station, 729 
Kii:,\,tam })0 (Gold (.'‘oa-^t), 270 
Kionga Triangle (Poll. Fb Af.), 1258 
Kioto (Japan) 1088; uiiiv.v 1090 
Kipini (Kenya), 200 
Kirghiz Republic, 1277, 1279 
Kirin (Maiichnrii^, 771, 790 ’ 
Kirkcaldy, p)opulation, 21 
Kirkkilisso (Greece)} depL, 1018 ; 
town, 1019 

Kirkbk (Mesopotamia), 190 
Kishm Island (Persian Gulf), 1204, 
1223 

Kisraayu (Kenya), 200, 1078 
Kispest (Hungary), 1044 
Kissidugo (French Guinea), '953' 
Kisumu (Kenya), 200, 201, 206 
Kiswahili, see Swahili 
Kittery (Maine), navy yard, 594 
Kiukiang (China), ])ort, 773 
Kiungchow (China), port, 773 
Kiftshiii Island (Japan), lb87 ; tunnel, 

ilop 

Kivu (Belgian Congo), 726, 728 \ 
Kjobenhavfi, see Copenhagen 
Kladno (Czechoslovakia), 821 
Klagenfurt ( Ai\h,tria), 707 
Klipkaffirs (S.-W. Afr. ), 282 
Knossos, 1020 v 

Knoxville (Tenne.ssee), 478, 632 
Kobdo (Mongolia); 795 
Kob4 (Jap^n), 1088 ; shipyard, 1094 
Kochannes, Patriarch of, 1386 
Koch\ (uapan), 1089 v 


Kockelberg (P-i'Ussel.s), 716 
Kofu (Japan), 1089 
Koil (India), ^ 137 
Kokomo (Indiana), 551 
Kokopo (Pacific), 458 
Kolhapur (India), 183 ; town, 137 
Kbln, see Cologne 
Kolomyja (Poland), 1242 
Kolozsvar (Rumania) univ., 1269 
Konakry (French Guinea), 953 

— wireless st., 953, 955 
Kongmoon (China), porG 773 
Kongolo (B. Congo), wireless st., 729 
Konia (Asia Minor), 1383 

— town, 1384 ; mines, 1388 
Kbnigsherg (Pruss.), 973, 1005 

— - university, 976 
Kbnigshiitte (Prussia), 973 
Koiistantine Harl)’r(New' Guinea), 456 
Konstanz (Baden), 991 ; town, 991 
Kootenays (British Columbia), 321 
Kopparherg (Sweden), prov., 1350 
Korat (Siam), i324 

Kordofan, gum forests, 276 
Korea (CWoson), 1056, 1087, 1088, 

I 1102 . 

I — agriculture, 1104', ^ 

i — area and populatFoif, 1087, 1088, 
' 1103 

: > — banks, 1 105 

— books *of reference, 1111 

— cattle, 1104 

— Chinese in, 1103 

— coal, 1104 

— commerce, 1104, 1105 

— coi^hilar representatives, 1106 

— copper, 1104 

— cotton, 1104 
—'currency, 1105 

— debt, 1104 ' 

— education, 1103 

— factories, 1104 ' 

— finance, 1104 

— Germans in, 1103 

— gold, 1104, 1105 

— government^ 1086, 1102 
— 'Governor-General, 1103 
— Ja\iaiiese in,^U03i « 

— language, 1103 

— live-stock, ,1104 

— raining, 1104 ^ ' 

— money, 1106 

^ — newspapert, 1103 
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# KWA 


Korea (Chosen), ports, VOl, 1104 

— pos^l statistics, 110$ 

— production, 1104 

— railways, 791, 1105 

— religion. 1103 
-- rice, 1104, 1105 

— shipping, 1105 

— tobacco, 110i4 

— towns, 1103 

— treaties, 1088, 1102 

— whaling, 1104 

— wheat, 1194 

Korhogo (Ivory Coast), 954 
Korytza (Albania), 688 
Kqsice (Czechoslovakia), 821 
Kosseir, El (Kgypt), port, 870 
Kosta ( Swell en), glass, 1358 
Kosti (Angln-Egyptiaii Sudan), 274 
Kostroma (Russia), iiniv. , 1282 
Kota Bharu (Kelantau), 180 
Kotah (India), 132 

— area and population, 133 

— lovenuc, ^33 * 

Kota-Kota (Nyasaland), 214 
Kotei (Emperor) of Japap,^084 
Kotk*a (Finland), 88j^ 

Kotonu (liahonnijr), 954 
Koulikoro ( F.*Vii. Africa), 955 
Kounibia (French Guinea), 953 
Kouroussa (French Guinea), 953 • 

Kovno (Lithuania), 1122 • 

— town, li22 ; univ., 1123 
Koweit, Sultanate (Arabia), 692 
Kowloon (China), 120, 121, 773 
Kozani (Greece), 1018; town, 1019 
Kpwesi race (Liberia), 1117 % 
Kragujevatch (Serb, Croat, Slovene), 

1312 

Krakow or Cracow (Poland), 12^2, 
1243, 1245 ; fort, 1245 ; mili- 
tary district, 124 5 ; town, 1242 ; 
universit^^, 1243 
Krat (Siam), port, 1319 
Kremenchug { Ulfiaine), pro^., 1297 
Krian irrigation (PerdM, 183 
Krishnaraja Wadiyar Bahadur (My- 
sore), ruler, 13^ • 

Kristiania (^io•way)^ prov., #189 ; 
fort, 1193 

— port, 1197, 1198 ;* town, » 1190 ; 

univ,, 11^0^ # 

Kristiansand (Norway), 1190 

— fort, 1193 ^ 


J Kristianstad (Sw'eden), 1360 ; town, 

I 1351 • 

Kristiaijsund (Norway), 1190 
Kristi nebcin n (Sw'eden), 1351 
Krk Is (Serb, Croat, Slovene), 1312 
Kronobeig (Swefteu), province, 1350 
Kronstadt (Hussia) dockyard, 1284 
Kru tribes (Liberia), 1117 
Krugersdorp (South Africa), 233, 255 
Krutow n (Liberia), 1 1 17 
Kteina (Cypi us), 117 
Kuala Krai (Kelautan), 186 
Kuala Lumpur (Mabiya), 179, 182 
Kuala Prai (Malaya), 179 
Kuala Trengganu (Malaya), 186 
Kuang Chau- Wail (Cliina), Frencli 
lease of, 773, 925, 930 
Kuching (Sarawak), 109, 180 
Knei-yang (China), 771 
Kuija (< h. Tiukestan), province, 793 
Klim (Persia), ^20 • 

Kumamoto (Ja])an), 1089 
^Kumasi •i* Coomassie (Ashanti), 
269 

• Kuiiit»{vkonam (India), 137 
Knnar* Valley (AJglianistan), 683, 
685 

Kungrad (Khiva), 1294 
« Kniisan (Korea), port, 1104 , 

Kuopio (Finland) govt., 881 ; town, 
88‘i 

Kurd race (Persia), 1220 

1 (Tuilcey), 1384 

I Kurdista^i, 1383 

I Kni^(Japan), 1088 ; armament wks., 
j 1094 ; dockyard, 1094 ; naval 

I stn., 1094 

I Kuresaare (Estonia), 877 
Kuria Island (Pacific), 463 
Kuria Muria Is. (Arabia), 104 
Kurile Islainls (.flipan), 1087 
Kuriiig Kuril (S.W. 282 

KiZuam (India), 132, 158^ • 

Kurume (Japan), 1089 * 

Kurzeme (Latvia), 1113 
Kusai (Caroline Islands), 1108 
Kustendil (Bulgaria), 752,755 ; town, 
. 752 •' 

Kustrin (Germany) fort, 979 

Kut (Iraq), 190 

Kutais (Georgia), 1296 * * 

Kuti (Tibet), 1149 

Kw«mouth (Belgian Congo), **729 • 
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Kwangdiengtze (Kirin), 772, 790 
Kwang-chou Wan (Ur. China), 773, 
925, 930 

Kwango (Belgian Congo), 726 
Kwangsi (China), province, 771,772 
Kwangtung (China)^' 771, 772 ; tea, 
781 

— (Japanese), 772, 1107, 1108 
Kweichow (China), province, 771, 772 
Kyoto, see Kioto 

Kyrenia (Cyprus), 117 
Kyushu University (Japan), 1090 

Laanr (Estonia), 877 
La Asuncion (Venezuela), 1403 
Labasa (Fiji), wireless station, 450 
Lab(!*. Mamou (French Guinea). 953 
Labrador {see Newfoundland and 
Labrador), 346 

— books of reference, 350 
Lataan, 175, 176, 177, 179, 180 
— • wireless station, l'u8 
Labyrinth Islands (Andamans), 173 
Laccadive Is. (Indian Ocean), 174 
La Ceiba (Honduras), 1039 

La Chaux-de-Fonds (Switzerland), 
1369 

Lachen (Sikkim), 173 
Lachung (Sikkim), 173 
Lackawanna (New York), 601 
La Condaniine (Monaco), W38 
Laconia (Greece), 1018 
--(N. IL), 593 
Lacrosse (Wisconsin), 651 
Ladario de Matto Grosso '“(Bfazil), 
arsenal, 744 

La Digue Is. (Seychelles), 218, 219 
Lado (Anglo- Egyptian Sudan), 274 | 

La Dorada (Coloin.), 805 | 

Ladrone or Marianne Is. (Pacific), 455, ! 

' 456, 1108 V' '■ 

Lady Margpet Hall, Oxford, 29 
La Esperanza (Honduras), 1039 \ 
Lafayette (Indiana), 551 
Laghmdu Hills (Afghanistan), 685 
Lagos (W. Africa), 261, 263, 264 

— wireless station, 265 

La Guaira (Venez. ), wi "eless stn.,r407^ 

Lahadu (Somaliland), 220 

Lahej (Arabia), 103 

Lahore (Ihdia), 137 

Lahr (Baden), 992 

Lakc»^At.sudi (Haiti), 1037 


/LAP 

I Lake Balatonf;^Hungary), 1047 
' Lake Bermudez (V cnez. ), asphalt, 1 405 
i Lake Copais VGreece). 1022 
Y Lake Hjalmaren (Sweden), 1350 
Lnke Izabkl (Guatemala), 1030 
Lake Leopold 11. dist. (B. Congo), 726 
! Lake Magadi (B. E. Af.), natron at, 

j 201 

' Lake Miilaren (Sweden), 1350 
Lake Poopo (Bolivia), salt at, 735 
Lake Viinerii (Sweden), 1350 
I.ake Vilttern (Sweden),. 1350 
Lakewood (Ohio), 611 
La Liberdad (Peru), 1230, 1234 
Lamaisrn, in Mongolia, 796 
i — in Tibet, 792 
: Lainl)aye«]ue (Peru), dept., 1230 
I. a Mosquitia (Honduras), 1038 
Lampongs Is. (off Sumatra), 1169 
I J.amu Is. (Kenya), 200; town, 200 
, Lanai Island (Hawaii), 659 
; Lanao prov, (Philippines), 666 
Lancaster, population, IT 
I — Duchy of, 4 

— (Ohio), ^611 

i — (Pennsylvania), 620* 

I Lan-chow (China), 1,71 ^ 

t Lanchowfu (China), iwifeless sta., 786 
, Landshut (Bavaria), 995 
i Xandskrona (Sweden), 1351 
! Langenaft (Danzig), 828 
Lango (Uganda), 203 , 

Lansing (Michigan), 575 
Lantao Island (Hong Kong), 121 
Lao race (Siam), 1319, 1322 
Laoag/Lauag) (Philippines), 667 
Laos Territory (Fr.), 922, 925, 926, 
929, 1319 

— 'area and population, 922, 929 

— books of reference, 930 
— • finance, 930 

— government, 925, ‘929 

— products, 930 
La Painjla (Argentina), 694 
La Paz (Bolivia), 733, 734, 735 ; 

university, 734 
— c(Mexico), 1»130 
LaPlvta (Argentina), <694 

— courts, 696 ; town, 695 ; univer- 
sity, 6^5 

Lapplaod (Swedish), iron, 1357 
Laps, Norway, 11*89 
l ^ — Sweden, 1360 
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* LA]| 

Lara (Venezuela), stat«- 1403 j 

LaraicliO (Mor.), 1140, 1335 ^ 

Lararrii*' (Wyoming), 

La Rioja (Arg.), prov., 694, 699 ; 

town, 695 • ^1 

Larissa (Greece), 1018 ; town, 1019 i 
Larnaca(Cyj)rus), 117 
La Rochelle (France) port, 916 
La Romana (S. Domingo), port, 
1309 

— wireless station, 1309 
Larvik (Nor^'ay), 1190 

Las Bela (Baluchistan), 168,169,170, 

171 

— - Jam of, 170 
trade, 171 

Las Coobas (Haiti), 1037 . 

Las Cruces (New Mexico), 699 i 

Lashkar (India), 137 ! 

Las Khorai (Somaliland ), wireless, 220 
Lasi race (Balucliistan), 170 
Laaithiou (Crete), 1018 i 

Las Palmas#(Spaiiisli 4s.), 1331 l 

— wwel css station, 1342 * 

La.s Perlas (Nicaragua), p^rt, 1184 ! 

Lasfa (Abyssinia), 677 * 

Las Tables (Pari|iiiia^, 1205 
Latacunga (llcijador), 851 i 

Latiikia (Syria), 932 ; t)ort, 933 ; | 
tobacco, 933 * ^ j 

Lateran, the (Rome), 1261 • * j 

Latgale (I^atvia), 1113 j 

Latin Monetary Union, 873, 917, 918, i 
1026, 1077 i 

Latium {see also Rome), 1054 
Latter-day Saints (Mormorw), 460, i 
478, 546, 554, 591, 637, 1190 1 
Latvia, 877, 1111 sqq, 1277 1 

— agriculture, 1114 • | 

— area and populatioli, 1112, 1113 

— army, 1114 

- banks 1115^ 

— boundaries, 877, 1112, 1113, 1122 

— Constituent Assembly, >112 

— constitution & govt., 1112 

— debt, 1114 • 

defence, 1114 « , 

— diplomatip^epre^ntativeSj^l 116 

— divisions, 1118 ^ * 

— education, 1113^ 

— ethnic elemehts,*1113 

— finance, 1114 * 

— flag, 1113 


^ LBE 

Latvia, flax, 1114 

— gunboat, 1114 

— imports and exports, 1114, 1115* 

— languages, 1113 

— manufactures, 1114 

— ministries, 1^12 

— money, banking, currency, 1116 

— peat, 1114 

— political parties, 1112 

— ports, 1114 

— Ihesideiit, 1112 

— production and industry. 111 I 

— railways, 1115 

— religion, 1113 

— reprostmtalioii, 1112 

— Saeima, 1112 

— shipping. 1116 

— State Control, 1112 

— timber, 1114 

— toAvns, 1113 

— university, 1113 

— water powerf 1114 
Lainicestiyi (Tasmania), 425 

La Union (Salvador), mines, 1301 
Laurium (Greece). 1019; mines, 1023 
Laus^itne (Switz.), 1369 
-Conference at, 4381, 1382, 1383, 
1384, 1387 

— imiversity, 1370 

Lautoka (Fiji), 450 • 

Laval University (Canada), 295, 335 
l.a Vega (S. Domingo), prov., 1305 ; 
toviij, 1305 

Lawrence (Kaus. ), 656 

— (Alas^cbusetts), 477, 570 
Lead (South Dakota), 629 
League I. (Pa.), naval station, 487 
Lealui (Northern Rhodesia), 227 
Leavenworth (Kansas), 556 
Lebanon (Pa ), 620 

Lebanon, rireat.^(Syria), 932 ; tnyiea 
933 

L|ccc (Italy), 1054 ; towA, 1057 
Leeds, pop., 17 ; university, 28, 29 
Leeuwarde (Netherlands), 1155 
Leeward Islands (British), 350, 355 
sqqy 968 • 

ad minis tr^ion, 355, 356, 357 

— area and population, 356, 357, 358 

— books of reference, 361 

— commerce, 356, 36^, 3^8 

— communications, 367, 358 

— ^rime, 356 
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LEB , 

Leeward Islands (British), education, 
356, 357 , 

— finance, 357, 358 

— production, 356, 357, 358 

— savings banks, 357, 358" 

— shipping, 357 , 

Leeward Islands (Fr. Pacific), 968 
Leghorn, net Livorno 
Le Havre (France), 897 ; trade, 915 
Leicester, population, 17 
Leiden (Netherlands), 1155; univ., 
1156 

Leigh, population, 17 

Leinster province, agric. holdings, 60 

— area and poy»ulation, 95 
Leipzig (Saxonv), 1009 ; town, 973, 

1010 

— university, 976, 1010 
Leiria (Portugal), district, 1250 
Leith, port, 76 

Lek race (Persia), 1220 

Lefand Stanfoid Jr. Univ. (Cal.), 527 

Le Lode (Switz.), 1369 

I*e Mairols. (New Guinea), 456 

Lo Mans (France), 897 

Lemberg (Poland), 1240, 1245 l ' 

— archbishopric, '*1242 

— courts, 1243 

— fort, 1245 

— military district, 1245 

•—university, 1243 « 

Lenchwe, Hakhatla chief, 223 
Lenin, Vladimir I. Uliaiio;'- (Russian 

Pros.), 1276 

Lennoxville IJniv. (Canada)', 296, 335 
Leominster (Mass.), 570 
Le6n (Ecuador), province, 851 

— (Mexico), 1130 

— (Nicaragua), 1182; univ., 1183 

— (Sj»ain), province, 1330, 1337 
Lecpdid II., Lake (IJ^lg. Congo), 726 
Leopoldville (Belg. (5ongo), 726, 727, 

72§/942 ^ 

Lepcha race* (Sikkim), 173 
Leribe district (Basutoland), 221 
L^rida (Spain), province, 1330 
Lea Saintes (Frtfiich W. Indies), 963 
Lesser Antilles, 963 
Lethbridge (Canada), 317 ' 

Levallois-Porret (France), 897 
Levrier (vMauritania), 956 
Levuka (Fiji), 449, 450 
Lewistor. (Maine), 584 


JIB 

Lexington (Kentucky), 559 
Leyte Is (P. L), 666 
Lhasa (TibeV;, 771, 792, 798 
Liao-tuijg Penin.,772, 791, 1087, 1107, 
1108 

Liao-yang (Manchuria), 790 
Li ban (Latvia), 1113 
Liberdad (Peru), dept., 1230, 1234 
Liberec ((Czechoslovakia), 821 
Liberia, 1116 

— area and population, 1117 

— bank, 1119 

— books of reference, 1119 

— coffee, 1118 

— commerce, 1118 

— constitution k government, 1116 

— counties, 1117 

— currency, 1119 

— customs revenue, 1118 

— debt, 1118 

— defence, 1118 

— difdomatic representatives, 1119 

— education, 1117 

— finance, 1117 

— fore.sts,fc?1118 

— - gold, 1118 

— imports and expt^rts, 1118 

— iron, 1118 •- 

— justice, 1117 

— loan, 1118- 

— niiuiii}^, 1118 

— missions. 1117 

— money, weights, measures, 1119 
-- palm oil, 1118 

— ports, 1117 

— Preside lit, 1116 

— profmctioii, 1118 

— religion, 1117 

— vivLT navigation, 1119 

— roads, 1118' 

— rubber, 1118 

— towns, 1117 

— wireless stations, 1119 
Liberia (Costa Rica),,, 808 
Liberian Jone (Liberia), 1117 
Libia Italiana, U079 nqq 

— ,j]Lrea and j>o»mlation, 1080 

— baifkiiig. 108.1 ,, 

— books of reference, 1083 

— caravans, 1080 

— com^^erce, !080 * 

— currency, 1081^ 

— defence, lCk35, 1080 
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UE| 

Libia Italiana, financtf 1080 

— frontief agreement, 1079 

— government, 1079 * 

— justice, 1080 

— ostrich feathers, 1080 • 

— postal statistics, 1081 

— production and industry, 1080 

— rail’^ays, IQSl 

— sponge fishery, 1081 
Libreville (Fr. Congo), 941, 942 
Libyan Desert (Egvpt), 859, 951 
Lichtenau (Sanzig), 828 

Lick Observatory (Cal.), 527 
Lidcombe (New South Wales), 382 
Liechtenstein, 11*20 

— Customs Treaty, 1120 

Liege (Belg.), 716 ; town, 717 ; 

university, 717 
Liegnitz (Prussia), 973 
Liessau (Danzig), 828 
Lifou Island (French Paciri(3), 967 
Liguria (Italy), 1053, 1068 
Lihou Islaitd. 22 • 

Likoma (Nyasaland), 214 
Lille (Prance), 897 ; un^vf, 900 
Lillboet (British Cq^urnbia), 321 
Lima (O^io), 61^1 

(Peru), Ifli'i, 1234 ; town, 1230 

— univ., 1232 
Limasol (Cyprus), 117 
Limbe (Nyasaland), 214 
Limbourg*( P*elgiuin), province, 716 
Limburg (Netherlands), 1154, 1162 ; 

coal, 1162 
Limerick, 95 
Limoges « France), 897 
Limon (Costa Rica) 808 
-- port, 811, 1208 

— town, 808 

— wireless station, 8 1 2 
Linares (Chile), province, 760 

— (Si)ain), 13;?! 

Lincoln, population, 17 

— (Nebraska), ti88 
Linden (Prussia), 973 
Liiidenhafen (Pacifief, 458 
Lindi (Tanganyika), 280 
Lindsey (Lijic«t ). 

Lingah (Persia), port, 1225 
Linkbping (SwedenJ, ^351 
Linz (Austria), ?07 
Lippe, 971, 1001 

— area and poppl^tioit, 971, IQOl 


LIT 

Lippe, government, 1001 
Lipso (Aegean),* 1081 
Liro (Aegean), 1081 
’ Lisala (B*lg. Congo), 729 
Lisbon (Portugal), 1250 ; town, 1250 ; 
univ., JiSl 

Lisnioro (New, South Wales), 382 
Lithgow (New South Wales), 382 
Lithuania, 1120*77^/, 1277 

— agriculture, 1123 

— area and population, 1122 

— army, 1123 

— “ banking and credit, 1124 

— beo-ke('ping, 1123 

— books of reference, 1125 
— - boundaries, 1122 

— Cabinet, 1121 

— commerce, 1123 

— comnnmications, 1124 

— Constituent Assembly, 1121 

— constitutioiyiudgovernment,il21 

— crops, 1123^ 

I — cunerjcy, 1124 

— debt, 1123 

I — defence, 1123 
I — Diet, 1121 , 

— diplomatic representatives. 1124 

— districts, 1122 

— education, 1123 

— ethnic elements, 1122 

— fiuancfs 1123 

— forests, 1123 

— imports and exports, 1123, 1124 

— live ^tock, 1123 

— lf)cal government, 1121 

— money, weights and measures, 11 24 

— political parties, 1121 
I — President, 1121 

; — production and indudry, 1123 
! — jail ways, 1124 
j — religion f 11 2B 
I — representation, 1121 , 
i —/river navigation, 1124 » 

1 — roads, 1124 * 

j —Seim, 1121 
' — towns, 1122 • 

i — ^^treaty with Russia, 1123 
! , — university,<^1123 

— wheat, 1123 
Little Aden, 103 

Little Andaman Is., l73* 

Little Cayman Is., 364, 365 
Lit^Pie Elobey(Sp. Af.), 134^,^346 
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LIT > 

Little Falls (Now York), 601 
Little Rock (Arkans^B), 478, 523, 524 
Liu-Kiu Islands, see Uiukiu Islands 
Liu-Kung Island (Woihaiwd), 187 
Liverpool, population, 17 ; port, 76 ; 
university, 28, 29 

— (N.S.W.), 382 

Livingston (Guatemala), port, 1032 
Livingstone (Rhodesia), 227 
Livonia ( Estonia), 877 

— (Latvia), 1112, 1113 
Livorno (Leghorn) (Italy), 1054 

— port, 1073 ; town, 1056 

Li- Yuan-hung, President (China), 
769, 770 

Ljubija (Bosnia h iron, 1315 
Ljubliana (Serb, Croat, Slovene), 
1312 ; university, 1313 
Llanquihu6 (Chile), prov., 760, 764 
Loanda (Angola), dist., 1257 ; town, 

. 1257 

Loango (French Congo), 942 

Lobor (Uganda), 203 

Lobos de Afuera (Peru), guano, 1234 | 

Lockport (New York), 601 

Lode, Le (Switzerland), 1369^ 

Lodz (Poland), 1^42; military dist., 
1245 ; town, 1242 
Loet?en (Germany), fort, 979 
Logan (Utah), agricultural college, 
637 

Logansport (Indiana), 551 
Logrouo (Spain), province', 1330 
Loja (Ecuador), 851 ; to\vn, 851 ; 

wireless station, 855 ' 

Lokoja (Nigeria), 262 
Lomaini (Belgian Congo), 726 
Lomas de Zamora (Arg.), 695 
Lombardy, 1053, 1068; silk, 1068 
Loml>ok (Dutch East Indies), 1169 
Lo&e ( Togo! and), 287, 9%'2 
Lomond /Newfoundland), paper 
mWls, 347 \ 

London, population of, 19 

— boroughs, 1 1 

— City, area and population, 11, 19 
Corporation of, 11 

debt, 47 ^ 

— County of, 10, 11 

— — Council, 1 1 

debt; 47 

finance, 47 

— Dtemct, 49 


L^lU 

London goverTment, 10, 11 

— police, 10 

— port, 76 ^ 

— registration area and pop., 19 

— university, 28, 29 
London (Australia), 376 

— (Ont.), 293, 331 ; university, 295, 

331 r 

LondondeiTy, county and county 
borough, 81, 82 
Long Island (Bahamas), 350 

(New Guinea), 45?" 

Longyear ‘City' (Spitsbergen), 1201 
Lorain (Ohio), 611 
Loralai (Baluchistan), 169 
Lorca (Spain), 1331 
Lord Howe Island (N.S.W. ), 382, 
393 

Lord Howe Islands, 453 
Loreiigau (Pacific), 458 
Loreto ( Peru), dept., 1230 
Lorha (Gold (’oast), 270 
Lorieiit (Pranbe), fort, '906; port, 
909 

Lbrrach (Biden), 992 
Los Andes (Argqutina), 694 

(Venezuela), ithiv., 1,403 

Los Angeles (Califorcirfy, 477, 526 
^ Los Lslands (West Africa), 270, 951 
Los Rios (Ecuador), prov., 851 
Los Saut8s (Panama), 1205 
Louis 11. , Prince (Monaco), 1137 
Louisiade Is. (Papua), 430; gold, 

! 432 

Louisiana, 474, 560 sqq 
j — agri^.Ulture, 493, 494, 662 
I — area and population, 474, 490, .562 
: — banks, 563 
j — W)ks of reference, 563 

— cities, 561 

— commerce, 662 

— communications, 562, 563 

— const, and govern., 561 

— cotton, 494, 562 • 

— debt, 562 

— defence, 56^’ 

— 'education, 561 

— faAns, 562 ^ 

— finance, 662 

— fishe^nes, 562 

— Gerujana in, 661* 

— imports and exports, 562 
— Indians inf 601 
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LOU % 

Louisiana, live stock, 

— manufactures, 662 

— mining, 562 

— naval station, 488 

— port, 508, 562 

— production and industry, 493, 49k 

496, 562 

— publtc laud% 490 

— railways, 563 

— religion, 561 

— representation, 469, 561 

— rice, 493,»662 

— river transport, 562 

— savings banks, 563 

— ; timber, 495, 496, 562 

— universities, 561 

— wool, 562 

Louisville (Kentucky), 477, 559 
Lourenyo Marques (Portuguese East 
Africa), 1258, 1269 
Louvain (Belgium), 717 ; univ., 717 
Lowa (Belgian Congo), 726 
Lowell (Ma.fsachusottl), 477, 570 
LoweiL Congo (Belgian Congo), 726 
Lower Silesia (Prussia),^ 1104 
Low*er Uele (©elgiai;^ Congo), 726 
Lowes tof]^ 17 

Loyalty lslai’Mffc( French Pacific), 967 
Luang-Prabang (Laos State), 929,^ 
1319 

Luanza, Norte and Sul •(Angola), 
1257 

Luapula, Upper (Belg. Congo), 726 
Liibeck, 971, 1001 

— area and population, 971, 1001 

— books of reference, 1001 

— debt, 1001 

— education, 1001 

— finance, 1001 

— justice, 1001 

— religion, 1001 

— town, 973, j^)01 

Liibeck (Oldenburg), 1003 
Lublin (Poland)^ 1242 ’ 

— courts, 1243 

— military district, f245 

— town, 1242 * 

— univ., 1243^ / 

Lucca (Italy), 1054 ; town, 1056 
Lucerne (Switzerland), 1366, 1368 

— town, 1369 * « 

Luchu Is. (Japan) *1087 
Lucknow (India), 137 7 univ., 139 


LUD 

Luderitz Bay(S.W, Africa), 282, 284 

— diarnomis, 2%2, 285 
Ludwigsburg (Wiirtteniberg), 1014 * 

• Ludwigsh^fm (Bavaria), 973, 995 
Lugano (Switzerland), 1369 
Lugo (Spain), psiovim e, 1330 
Lukiko (asst*mbly) (Uganda). 204 
Lukolela (Belgian Congo), 729 
Lillet (Sweden), lo.*)! 

Luloiiga (Belgian Congo), 726 
Lulua (Belgian Congo), 726 
Lund (Sweden), 1351 ; univ., 1351 
Lunda (Angola), 1257 
Lungchingtsun (China), 773 
Lungchow (China), port, 773 
Luiigkow (Cliina), 773 
Luquo (Paraguay), 1213 
Lur lace^Pcrsia), 1220 
Lusambo (B. Congo), 727 ; wireless 
station, 729 

Luton, population, 17 ^ 

Lutsin (Latviaf, 1113 
^ Luxembourg (Belg.), 716 
Luxemburg (Gd. Duchy), 1125 sqq 
, — agriculture, 1127 

— ttrejfand population, 1126 

— books of relerenfie, 1128 

— communications, 1127 

— Constituent Assembly, 1125 

— constitution and government,*! 125, 

11«6 

— Council of State, 1126 

— <lcbt, 1427 

— defence, 1127 

— u^plo^iatic representatives, 1127 

— economic union with Belgium, 

1126 

— education, 1127 

— finance, 1127 

— Grand Duchess, 1125 

— mining, ^12^ 

— political parties, 1126 

—tf posts, telegraphs, and* telephones, 
1127 

— production and industry, 1127 

— i-ailways, 1127 ^ 

— referendum, 1126 
— ‘religion, 1^26 

* — towns, 1126, 1127 
Luzern (Switzerland), 1366, 1368 

— town, 1369 • • 

Luzon Island (Philippines), 666 
Lwftw (Poland), see Lemberg « 
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LYN , 

Lynchburg (Virginia), 648 
I-.ynn (Mass^ichusetts), 477, 570 
Lynx Island (Pacifu;), 453 
Lyon (France), 897 

— faculties, 900 

— local government, 893 

— population, 897 

— univerhity, 900 

Maan (Trans- Jordan), 198 

McAlester (Okl.), 614 

Macao (Poi*t. China), 1250, 1255, 1256 

— area and population, 1255, 1256 

— finance, 1256 

— imports and exports, 1256 
Macaulay Island (K.Z.), 447 
Macedonia (Greece), 1017,1018; rice, 

1023 

Maceio (Brazil), 740, 741 
Macenta (French Guinea), 953 
Mararata (Italy), 1054 ; town, 1057 

— universitv, 1059 

McGill Univ. (Canada), 295, 335 
Mach (Baluchistsn), 170 
Machala (Ecuador), 851 ^ 

McKean Island (f^acific), 453' 
McKeesport (Pennsylvania), 620 
Mackenzie (N.-W. Teir. ) (list , 339 
McM/ister Univ. (Ontario), 295, 331 
McMurray dist. (Alberta), bitninen, 
319 

Macon (Georgia), 64 3 
Macquarie Island (Tasmailia), 424 
Madagascar, 206, 923, 943 

— administration, 943 ' 

— agriculture, 945 

— area and population, 923, 913 

— banks, 947 

— books of reference, 948 

— capning industry, 945 

— Chinese in, 943, r-44 

— commerce, 923, 945, 946 

— comniVLiiications, 946 

— consular representatives, 947 

— currency, 947 

— debt, 945 

— defence, 945 

■ dependencies, 944, '4)47 

— education, 944 

— finance, 944, 945 

— forests,'* 9 4'6 

— gold, 945 

~ • gos etnmont, 943 


JIAD 

I. Madagascar, Governor-General, 943 ^ 

— imports and exports, 923, 945, 

946 ’ 

— justice, 944 

— land tc-i^jure, 945 

— live stock, 945 

— minerals, 945 

— ports, 94 4, 946 

— posts, telegraphs, and telephones, 

947 

— production and industry, 945 

— railways, 046 

— religion, 944 

— representation, 943 

— rice, 945 

— roa(is, 946 

— rubber, 945 

— shipping, 946 

— silk. 945 

— timber, 945 

— towns, 944 

— tribes, 944 

— wireless stations, 947*'-^ 

Madang (Kew Guinea), 456, 457 
Maddalend (Italy), naval station, 

1064 

Madeira (Portugal), VI 250, 1251, 1252 
Madison (Wisconsin)) 651, 652 
Madras (India) city, 137 
« — port, 158 
, — univefsity, 139 
I Madras Presidency — 

I — agi’iculture, 149, 150 
i — urea and po])ulation, 127, 131, 136 
I — births and deaths, 136 
I — cand'is, 160 
I — education, 140 
: — finance, 145 
j — Vorests, 149, 150 
I — government, 127, 129 

j local, 13C 

j — justice and crime,* 141 

— land revenue, 145, 148 

1 tenure, 148 ’ 

j — local government, 130 
j — native states, 131, 134, 138 
— 'iiew.spaf»ers^ &c. , 141 

— 1^8 m * * 

— religion, 138 

— road^?, 160 *. 

— tea, i 51 

— trade, 154, 16ft 
university J 139 
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Madre de Dios (Peru)*iept., 1230 
Madrid (Spain), province, 1330; 
town, 1831 • 

— underground railway, 1341 

— university, 1332 • 

Madura (Dutch Past In. ), 1168, 11 69 

— agriculturo, 1173 
Madura^lMadi-^s Presidency), 137 
Maebashi (Japan), 1089 
Maestricht (Netherlands), 1155 
Mafeking (C.ipe Province), 223 

M ate t eng (Basutoland), 221 
Mngadi, Lake {Keii} a), natron at, 201 
Magallanes (Chile), terr., 759, 760 
Magar race (Nepal), 1149 
]\fagda]a (Abyssinia), 678 
Magdalena (Colombia), 801, 803 
Magdeburg (Prussia), 973, 10C5 
Maghreb-el- Aksa (Morocco), 1138 
Magi (Abyssinia), 677 
Magnesia (Turkey), 1389 
Magyar race (Rumania), 1268 
Maiiaddei (^,.8omalil!ind), 1078,1079 
Maha^a (Isabidls. ) (Pacific), 453, 458 
Malialla-el-Kiibva (Egypt;* 859 
Malfamba (Swaziland), 230 
Mahdcra-^Iariany (Anyssinia), 678 
Mabe(Frenc*^ Vidia), 924, 925 
Mabe Island (Seychelles), 218, 219 
Mahon (Baleares), fort, 1335 * 

- wireless station, 1335 • 

Maiana Island (Pacific), 453 
Maiao Is. (Fr. Oceania), 968 
Maidstone, 17 
Maiganna (Nigeria), 264 
Maine, 473, 563 sqq 

— agriculture, 565 

— area and population, 473, 487, 

663, 564 ^ * 

— books of reference, 665 

— cities, 564 

— communications, 665 
constitution find government, 563 

— debt, 664 « * 

— defence, 564 

— education, 664 

— farms, 665 

— finance, 

— Indians in, 564 

— live stock, 565 ^ , 

— manufactures,*’ 565 

— mining, 565 

— naval yard, 594 


MAL 

^ Maine, production and industry, 666 

— railways, 565 

— religion, 664 

* — repres«intation, 469, 563 

— savings banks, 565 

— shipping, 5C^ 

— university, 564 

— wool, 565 

I Mainland (Spitsbergen), 1200 
i Mainz (Hesse), 973, 999, 1000 
I Maiquetia (Venez.), 1403 
I Maitland (New South Wales), 382 
I Maizuru (Japan), naval station, 1094 ; 

! shipyard, 1094 

1 Majdba (Syria), 933 
I Majeru Island (Pacific), 1108 
j Majlis (Persia), 1219 
i Majorca, wireless station, 1342 
I Majunga (Madagascar), 944, 945 
! Makalle ( Abyssinia), 6/8 
I Makassar ( Dutch East Indies), lk71 
1 Makatoa Is. (Pf. Oceania), 968 
L Makin Ifdgiml (Pacific), 453 
I Makran (Baluch.), 170, 171, 172 
I Mak^var (A.-E. Sudan), dam, 276 
! Malacdh (Straits Settlements), 175, 
17«, 177, 1V%. 179 
Malaga (Spain), 1330 ; towm, 1331 
, Malaita Island (Pacific), 453 
.Malanje (Angola) dist. , 1257 
Malaren Rake (Sweden), 1350 
Malay Archipelago (Portuguese pos- 
sessions in), 1256, 1256 
Malay r^ce, Borneo, 107 
— Chpe Colony, 248 
— Cochin China, 926 
— Ceylon, 112 
— Sarawak, 109 

Malay States, Federated, 175, 181 sqq 

— administration, 175., 181, 

1320* * 

area and pop., 1^1, 182, 1320 

— ».# books of roferencr^ 186 

coal, 183 

— commerce, 183 

Chinese aiu\ Indians in, 182 

— ^ — — communications, 184 

^ — * crim», 182 

currency, 184 

education, 182 

— Federal Council, ''181 

finance, 182 

4» forests, 183 
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Malay States, Federated, gold, 183 

High ConyDissioner, 175, 

181 

imports and exports, 183 

irrigation, 183 

justice, 184 

minerals, 183 

police, 182 

posts and telegraphs, 184 

prisoners, 182 

production, 183 

railways, 184 

roads, 184 

rubber, 183 

savings banks, 184 

shipping, 183 

tin, 183 

British, 175, 181, 182, 1320 

French, 1319 

Siamese, 1319, 1320, 1322, 

1323 

— — Un federated, 1C 4 smj 

Malden (Massachusetts), 570 
Malden Island (Pacific), 45k 
Maldivc Islands (Ceylon), 116 
Maldonado (Peru), 1230 < * 

— (Uiiiguay), 1315; tn., 1395 
Male Island (Maldives), 116 
Malekito sect (Morocco), 1141 
Maliki sect (Bahrein), 105 

M alines, see Mechlin 
Mallcco (Chile), province, 760 
Mallicolo Island (Pacilic),«r454 
Malmedy (Belgium), 716, 971 
Malmb (Swed. ), 1349, 1351*' < 

Malmbhus (Sweden), province, 1350 
Malta, 99 sqq 

— arch Geology, 100‘ 

— banks, 102 

— books of reference, 1 

— fofiimerce, 101 

— constitution, 100 

— crime, 60 

— currency^ 102 

— education, 100 

— finance, 101 

— Governor, 9^ 

— language, 100 

— Legislature, 100 ' 

— library, 100 

— live 8tOi5k,i.l01 

— manufactures, 101 
— ^ mi^ittry, 100 
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I Malta, naval jtase, 100 

— population, 100 

— postal stfu^istics, 102 

'1 — produits, 101 

‘ — railwiiy^ 101 

— ship})ing, 101 

Malnprey (Cambodia), province, 1319 
I Mai wa State (India), 132 
Mamuret-ul-Aziz (vilayet), 1384 
; Man, see Isle of Man 
, Manabi (Ecuador), 851 ; rubber, 853 ; 
I wireless station, 855 

' Managua (Nic.), 1182 uriiv., 1183; 
wireless stations, 1185 
Manabiki Island (Cook Is. )» 446 
' Manama (Bahrein), 105 
Mananjary (Madagascar), 944 
i Manaos (Brazil), 740, 741 ; nibber, 
i 745 

I Manchester, 17 ; port, 76 ; univ., 
28, 29 

: — Ship Canal, 78 
I Manchester (N -IL), 478„593 
Manchouli (China), 773 
1 Manchuria, 790 sqq, 1087, 10^1^ 

*, — agriculture, 791 , 

’ — area and popdiation, 771, 772, 790 

! — books of reference ^98 

! — coal, 782, 791 

r -- flour mills, 782, 791 

I government, 772, 773, 790 

! — imports and exports, 791 

I — iron, 791 

I — Japanese in, 772, 773 

i — manufactures, 791 

i — minerals, 782, 791 

I — ports, 783, 790, 791 

I — posts and telegraphs, 786, 791 

! — ^iroduction and industry, 782, 791 

I — railways, 785, 791, 1100 

I — rtdigion, 774 

! — soya beans, 781, 7*91 

I — towns, 790 

! — univeisity, 790 / 

1 — wheat, 791 
j Mandalay (Burfja), 137 
I Ma^dali (Iraq), 191 
i Hand/. (India), state, 184 
Mandinga (Panama), port, 1206, 1208 
Mandingo race (Liberia), 1117 
Mangai^ Island (Cook Is.), 446 
Manga.^eva Is. (Fivsnch Oceania), 968 
Mang-Ca (Anram), 927 
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MAR 


Manhattan (N. York)f»477, 601 
Manica District (Port E. Af.), 1258 
Maniema (Belgian Conj^o), 726 
Manila (Philippines), 6G6, 667 

— mint, 670 * 

— port, 669 

Manipur (Assam), 131, 138 
Manitoba, 290, 323 sqq 

— agriculture, 300 301, 324 

— area and population, 293, 324 

— births, marriages, deaths, 291 

— books veforeuce, 325 

— coal, 305 

— communications, 312, 325 

— constitution and government, 290, 

291, 292, 323 

— copper, 324 

— crops, 300, 301 

— dairy output, 302 

— education, 295, 296, 324 

— finance, 298, 324 

— fisheries, 304, 324 

— forestry^ 303, 325* 

— g4‘i, 824 

— grain elevators, 325^ 

— iknd holdings, 3^0 

— Legislative ^l^scmbly, 292, 324 

— LieuteiiaiA-f^ovcrnor, 292, 323 

— live stock, 301 

— lumber, 325 

— manufactures, 304, 825 » 

— minerajs, 305, 324 

— ministry, 324 

— mounted police, 299 

— political parties, 324 

— production and industry, C/00, 301, 

302, 304, 305, 324, 325 

— railways, 312, 325 

— religion, 295 • 

— representation, 29(1, 291, 292, 328 

— telephones, 325 

— timber, 325"* 

— towns, 324 

— university, 2^6, 324 

— water power, 306 

— wheat, 300 

Manitowoc (Wis.), 651, 653 
Manizales (CplfmbiaJ, 801 
Mannheim (Baden), 991 

— town, 973, 991 ^ ^ 

Manono Is. (Western Samoa^^ 459 
Manpur (India), 1<8, 150 
Mans, Lo (France), 89/ 


Mansfield, population, 17 

— (Ohio), 611 , 

Mansdra (Egypt), 859, 860 

/ Man tovaaor Mantua (Italy), 1053 

— fort, 1064 ; town, 1057 

Manua Is. (\V.<'lamoa), 459, 671, 672 
: Manus Is. (New Guinea), 456, 457 
Manzanillo (Cuba), 814 
Mao (Kanem), 942 
Maoris (N.Z.), 434, 437 
Maracaibo (Yen.), 1403 ; wireless 
station, 1407 

Maracay (Venezuela), 1407 ; wireless 
station, 1407 

Marakei Island (Pacific), 453 
Marakesh (Morocco), 1139, 1140,1142, 
1145 

Marainuresh (Rumania), 1267, 1271 
Maranhilo (Brazil), 740 
Marburg (Grermany), university, 976 
Marches (Italy), 1054, 1068 
! Mar de la Plata (Argentina), 695 
Mardin ("J'urkey), Patriitfch of, 1385 
i Mare Is., navy yard (Caf ), 488, 527 
] Mar^ Island (French Pacific), 967 
I Marga!-itaI.(Ven.), pearl fishery, 1405 
I Margate, population, 17 
I Mari area (Russia), 1277, 1279 
; Marianne Islands (Pacific), 456. 456, 

I 670, 1108 

I Maricopa' County (Arizona), 522 
i Marie-Galante Is. (Guadeloupe), 963 
i Marienbiiig (Germany), fort de- 
! stroyed, 979 

I Maifenburg-Kalthof (Danzig), 828 
; Marietta (Ohio), 611 
i Marinette (Wis.), 651 
Marion (Indiana), 551 
' — (Ohio), 611 

Maritime Provinces (Can.), mounted 
polirfj, 2>9 • 

Maritza (Bulgaria), coal, 755 
Al/rlborough district (N.Z^, 436 
Maroaiitsetra ( \I adagascat), 944 
Maroni (Fr. Ruiana), penal settle- 
ment, 964 

Maroni te sect (Cyprus), 118 
, — (Syria), >032, 1385 
Marquette (Mich.), 675 
Marquezas Is. (French Pacific), 968 
Marrakesh (Morocco),^ 1139, 1140, 
1142, 1146 

Alaiyi district (Baluchistan),^ 74 . 
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MAR 

Marseille (FraDce), 897 ; faculties, 
900; port, 915 r 
Marshall (Liberia), 1117 
Marshall Is. (Pacific), 455,. 466, 461, 
1108 

Marshalltown (Iowa), 553 
Martigny, fort. (Switzerland), 1372 
Martin Garcia Is. (Argentina), 694 
Martinique, 92*2, 923, 964 

— area and population, 923, 964 
• banks, 966 

— education, 965 

— imports and exports, 923, 965 

— production, 965 

— representation, 922, 964 

— shipping, 965 

— telegraphs, 965 
Marwar (Jodhpur), 133 
Maiy Island (Tacific), 453 
Maryborough (Queensland), 404 

— - (Victoria), 396 
Maryland ( Liberi.a), I'^l? 

Maryland (^.S.A.), 473, 5C5 aqq 

— agriculture, 494, 567 

— area and population, 473, 49(j. 566 

— banks, 568 ’ ‘ 

— books of reference, 568 

— cities, 566 

— coal, 567 

— cohimunications, 568 

— constitution and govornihcnt, 565, 

566 

— dairying, 567 

— debt, 567 

— defence, 667 

— education, 566, 567 

— farms, 567 

— finance, 567 

— fisheries, 568 . 

— fruit, 667 

— Germans in, 566 « 

— Indians in, 566 

— live stock, 567 

— manufactures, 568 

— mining, 567 

— naval acadeiqy, 567 

— port, 604, 668 

— production and indv.stry, 494, ^67, 

— railways, 568 

— religion, 566 

— represetffcation, 469, 566 

— savings banks, 568 
-v shipprng, 608, 668 


^-MAS 

Maryland (U.?'? A,), tobacco, 494, 567 

— university, 567 

— wheat, 56(.* 

' — wool, 567 

' Masai raceit (Africa), 200, 204 

— Reserve ( Keinya), 200 

Masaka (Uganda), 203 

Masaryk, Prof. (Czeqhoslov.- Pres.), 
819, 820 

Masay a (Nicaragua), 1182, 1183 
j Masbate Is. (IM.), 666 
I Mascara (Algeria), 986 , - 
i Maseru (llasutolanj), 221, 222 
i Mashoualand, 224 
j Masisca (Peru), wireless station, 1237 
i Maskat (Oman), sec Muscat 
j Mason Pity (Iowa), 554 
I Masr-cM>ahri (Egypt), 860 
I Massa (Italy), town, 1057 
I Massa e Carrara (Italy), prov., 1054 
; Massachusetts, 473, 568 sqq 
1 — agriculture, 494, 572 
J — area and pop., 473, 490, 569, 570 
j — banks, 574 ^ 

^ — births, iLarriagcs, doatlis, 570 
j — books of reference, 574 
I — charity, 571 ^ 

— cities, 570 • ^ 

^ — commerce, 573 

7 — communications, 573, 574 

— constiUHtion and government, 568, 

569 

— correction, 571 
' — crime, 571 

i — crops, 572 

— deb(^9 572 

— defence, 572 

— divorce, 570 

— d'Uncation, 570, 571 

— farms, 672 

— finance, 572 

— Germans in, 570 

— immigration, 569, 570, 573 

— imporfis and exports, 573 

— live stock, 572 

; — manufacture^;) 573 

— mining, 673* 

i — nai|al statiorn 487 c i 
: — pauperism, 571 
i — ports^ 508, {>7^3 
I — prodigction au'd iifdustry, 494, 572 
i — railways, 673 '* 

— religion, 5?3 
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'MAS.j 

Massachusetts, represAitation, 469, 
669 

— saviugs banks, 574 

— shipping, 608, 573 

— tobaceo, 494, 572 

— universities, 571 

— wool, 572 

Massavvah (Erit'jea), 1076, 1077 

— wireless station, 1077 
Massillon (Ohio), 611 
Mastanly (Bulgaria). 752 
Mastung (IJp,l tchistan), 170 
Matabeieland, 224 

Matadi ( Belgian Congo), 729 
Matngalpa (Nicaragua), 1182, 1184, 
1185 

Matanzas (Cuba), 814 ; towii, 814 
Matapa (Nicaragua), 1182 
Mateur (Tunis), 959 
Mathibe, Batawana chief, 223 
Matrah (Oman), 1203 
Matsumoto (Japan), 1089 
Matsuyama (Japan), 10^9 
Matto Girosso (Brazil), 740 

— diamonds, 745 

Matto'on ( 111 ),*548 * 

Matnpi (l^ihc), V58 
Maturiu (Vene^ivda), 1403 
Mau foiest (Kenya), 201 
Maui Island (Hawaii), 659 
Mauke Island (Parry Island),* 446 
Maule (Chilft), province, 760 
Mauritania (F.W.A ) 923, 950. 956 

— area aud population, 923, 950, 956 
' — books of reft-rence, 956 

— budget, 956 
districts, 956 

— post offices, 951 
Mauritius, sqq 

— area and population, 212 

— books of refe^nce, 214 

— Chinese in, 2l'2 

— commerce, 213 

— constitution anfd government, 211 

— crime, 212 ^ 

currency, 213 

— customs valuation, 218 

— debt, 212 

— defence, 213 

— dependencies, 212, 

— education, 212 , 

— finance, 212 

— Governor, 211, 212 * 


jMEE 

* • 

, Mauritius, immigration and emigi'a- 
tion, 212 • 

— iniporcs aud exports, 213 
’ — ImiiaiiJ^iTi. 212 

military expenditure, 213 

— money, wcighd, aiui measures, 213 

— posts t(3lcgraplis, &c., 213 

— railways, 213 

— religion, 21 2 

I — ship|)ingand communications, 213 

— - sugar, 213 

Mayaguaua Island (Balmmns), 350 
Mavagiicz (I’orto Rico), 662 
Mayeiico, ttee Mainz 
Mayotte Island (French), 923, 947 

— area and population, 923, 947 

— educaficuj, 947 

— [) rod nets, 947 

Maz:i.gan (M()ro{*co), 1140, 1145 
Mazaclaii (JMcxico), wireless stn., 1135 
Mazoe River (Rhod,), <lam, 225, 286 

— Valley (Rhocl.), 22C 
ilbabane (i^waziland), 229, 230 
M’ Bate (Ivory Const), 954 
i^Jccca^Arabia), 690, 691 
Mechlin (Belgium), 717 
Mecklenbiirg-Schweriij, 971, 1002 

— area ainl population 971, 1002 
* — education, 1002 

' — justice, 1002 

— religion,* 1002 

— towns, 1002 

— university, 976, 1002 
Meckleiibtv’g-Strelitz, 971, 1002 

— area jind population, 971, 1002 

— finance, 1002 

— religion. 1002 

Mecsek Mountain (Hungary), coal, 
1047 

Medan (Dutch East Indies), ll7f\ 
Medellin (CoiSm. ;* 801, 803 ; iiniv!, 
802 

Med'Kird < Massachusetts), 570 

— (Oregon), 617 
Medicine Hat (Canada), 317 
Medina (Arabia), 690 « 

Medijiet-el FayuTn ( Kgypt), 859 
Mpdio Sliehcli (kalian Africa), 1078 
MeUjiimurje (Serb, Croat, Slovene), 

1312 

Medresvseh i Siasi (PersiajJ 1^21 
Meeiane (Saxony), 1010 
^ MeerDi (India), 137 

6 p 
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MEI * 

Meidun Ekb^^s (Syria), 982 
Meiningfii (Thuiin"ia), 1012 
Meissen (Saxony), 1010 , 

Meknes, ser Mcquinez 
Mekong ports (French), 1319 

— river (Canibodi.i). fish, 928 
Melbourne, 864, 896. 426 

— education, 896, 397 

— mint, 376, 401 
-—port, 374 

— university, 396, 397 
Melohite Sect (Syiia), 1385 
Meleimra ((’anaries), wireless station, 

1342 

Melilla (Span, Af.), 1140, 1330, 1335 

imports, 1144 

— iron ore, 1 1 43 

wireless station, 1335 

Melo (Uiuguny), 1395, 1396 
Melos (Greece), 1020 
Meln^se (Mass.), 57/) 

Melsetter (Rhodesia), 225 
Mem el (Lithuania), 1122^' «■; 

Meni]»his (Tennessee), 477, 632 
Mi'inramcook (New Ihainsvv’ok), 32€ 
Menado (DutcUEast Indies), 1169 
Mendoza (Arg.), 695 ; town, 695, 
70 1 ; vines, 699 

Mengo (Kampala) (Uganda), 204 ' 

Mengtsz ((’hina), 773, 782 
Menufiya (Egypt), 859, 860 
Mequim z or Meknes (Morocco), 1140, 
1113, 1145 

— militai^’ area, 1112 » , 

— vineyards, 1143 
M6rca(lt. Somaliland), 1079 
Mercedes (Argentina), 695 

— (Uruguay), 1395 
M(^rida (Mexico), 1130 

-IS (<Venez ), 1403 ; u;;^’*v., 1403 
Meriden (Cooneciicut), 533 
Miridian\ Mississippi h 581 , 

Merina^ribe (Madagascar), 944' 
Merjerdalj valley {'Punis), 959 
Merow4 (Anglo- Egyptian Sudan), 
274 * 

Merthyr 'Pvdfil, population, 18 . 
Meshed (I'ersia), 1220 ^ 

Meshed-i-sar (Persia), port, 1222, 1223 
Meshiak^jak.Olama 'Egypt), 861 
M e.so } >t)tam ia , see I raq 
Messej^ia (Greece), 1018 
"Messina (Sicily), 1065 ; port, \073 ^ 


C M'teX 

Messina (Sit^ly), town, 1066 

— university, 1059 
Meta (Colombia), 801 
Methil, port, 76 

Metz (Fram-e), 897, 906 ; forts, 906 
Mendon (Franc* ), observatory, 901 
Mewar (India), 132, 133 
Mexico, 1128 sqq ‘‘ 

— agriculture, 1132 

— area ami j)opulation, 1130 

— army, 1131, 1132 

— aviation, 1132 ’ ^ 

— banking and credit, 1185 

— books of reference, 1136 

— Cbiiieso in, 1130 

— cities, 1130 

— civil var, 1129 

— coal, 1133 

— commerce, 1133, 1134 

— Congress, 1 129 

— constitution andgovorument, 1129 

— copper, 1 133 

— Ci»tton, life, 1133 

— crops,^ 1132 

— debt, 1131 

— defence, 11?1, 1132 

— diplomatic re])rtsentatr/es, 1136 
— ^education, 1131* 

— finance, 1131 

— foreieners, 1130 

— f..re.S, 1132 

— Germans in, 1130 

— gold, 1133 

— government, central, 1129 
^local, 1129 

— lV>uso of Representatives, 1129 

— imports and exp«>rt8, 1135, 1134 

— Jajtaneso in, 1130 

— justice, 1L31 

— livestock, 1132 

— local govemmenj.y 1129 

— manufactures, 1132 

— iniipes and minerals, 1138 

— ministry, 1129 ' 

— money an^^l credit, 1135 

— money, weights, k measui’es, 1185 
navy, 119^2 

— i^cwsj>aper» and feliodicals, 1131 

— 0]aL, 1133 

' petroleum, 13 J., 1138. 

— pij^ lines, 1132 

— pdrts, 1134 

— posts, tefegraphs^ 1436 
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MEX| 

Mexico, Ppesideut, 112% 

— l)roducti6n and industry, 1 1 32 

— railways, 1134 * 

— religion, 1130 

— repivseutatioii, 1129 

— Senate, 1129 

— shipping, 1134 

— silver,* 1133 • 

— States and Territories, 1130 

— sugar, 1132 

— textile factories, 1133 

— timber, 

— tobacco, 1132 

— university, 1131 

— wheat, li32 

— wireless stations, 1135 
Mexico City, 1130, 1131 

— wircdesa station, 1135 
Mezica (Slovenia), lead, 1315 
Miami (Florida), 540 
]\lichigan, 473, 574 sqq 

— agriculture, 576 

— area and ],Opulation,*473, 490, 575 

— 577 

— books of reference, 67 J 

— charity, 576 « 

— cities, 675 / 

— commuiiicaiio«s, 577 

— constitution and governinent, 574, 

575 

— copper, 577 

— debt, 57<i 

— defence, 676 

— education, 576 

— farms, 576 

— finance, 576 

— forest reserves, 496 

— Germans in, 675 

— Indians in, 575 ^ 

live stock, 576 

— local govornnient, 575 

— manufactures, *6 7 7 

— mining, 577 

— petroleum, 677* 

• poor relief, 576 

— production and indulitry, 496, 576 

— public lands, 490 • • 

— railways, 57#7t ^ 

— religion, 575 

— representation, 469 ^74 

— ship canal, 57/ 

— timber, 496, 577 ‘ 

— university, 576 


MIN 

Michigan, wheat, 576 
I — wool, 576 • 

‘ Michigan City (Indiana), 55* 
:,^lichoacaaji (Mexico), state, 1130 
; Mico (Nicaragua) mines, 1183 
! Middle Congo (^lony (Fr. Congo), 
941, 942 

Middle East, 91 
i Middlesbrough, 17 ; port, 76 
I Middletown (Con.), 533 
! — (New York), 601 
i --- (Ohio), 611 
I Midia (Black Sea shores), 751 
I Mijortin Somalis, 1078 
! Mikado (Emperor), Japan, 1084 
I Mikindani (Tanganyika), 280 
I Mikkeli ( Finland), 881 
! Mikonos (Cyclades), 1017 

Milan (Milano); (Italy), 1053; town, 
1056, 1059, 1060 

Mildura(Yictori^, 396 
, Milford (Delaware), 635 
' Alilitary Ttr. (F. W.Af.), 923, 950, 
951, 955 

; ^Miller%iul, Alex. (French Pres,), 890 
; Millshurg (Liberia). J 117 

Milwaukee (Wisconsin), 477, 651, 653 
i Minas (Uruguay), 1396, 13D8 
I# Minas Gcraes (Brazil), 740; coUlm;, 
^ 744 

i — colonies,* 745 ; mines, 745 ; rail- 
! ways, 747 

i Mindanao Lf. (P.I.), 666, ^67 
j Mindoro (P. I.) 666 
1 Mingtvuo Univ. (China), 776 
I Minneapolis, 477, 578, 579 
j — Federal Bank, 513 ; univ., 578 
I Minnesota, 473, 577 sqq 
I — agriculture, 493, 579 
I — area and population, 473, 490yi578 
I — banks, 579^ 

! — books of reference, 680 < 

— cjies, 578 

— coinmunication.s, 579 

— constitution and government, 577 

— debt, 579 ^ • 

— d^euco, 579 

— J education, 57^ 

— farms, 579 

— finance, 579 

— forests, 579 

— Germans in, 678 

— Indian reservatiMis, 

5 D ^ 
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MIN 

Minnesota, Indians in, 578 
" — iron, 579 ’ 

— live stock, 579 

— local government, 577', 578 

— - manufactures, 5^7,9 

— mining, 579 

— ]>roduction and industiy, 195, 

579 

— public lands, 490 

— railways, 579 

— religion, 578 

— - representation, 459, 577 

— savings banks, 579 

— shipping, 579 

— timber, 496, 579 

— universities, 578 

— wheat, 493, 579 
-* wool, 579 

Minya (Egypt), 859, 860; town, S59, 
860 

Miquelon Is. (Fr, Af lan.), 923, 965 

— area and population, 965 

— fisheries, 965 " i 

Mirallores Lock (Pan. C. Z.), 1209 
Miranda (Venezuela), state, ^ blOS * 
Miri (Sarawak), ^oilfield, 109 

— wirele^ss station, 109 

Mir Kamal Khan, Jam (Las Belal, 

’ 170 

Mir Mahmud, Khan of Ejalat, 170 
Mil's Bay (Hong Kong), 121 
Mirziipur, (India), 137 
Misaheihe (Togoland), 9 d 2 
Misima (Pajiua), 432 % , 

— wireless station, 432 

Misiones territory (Argentina), 691 ; 
State lands, 699 

Miskolcz (Hungary), 1044, 1046 
Misr, see Egypt 
Mifi^issippi, 473, 580 

— ~ agriculture, 49^, 581 

— area ai^d population, 473, 49Q, 580 

— booltSvOf reference, 582 « 

— cities, 581 

— communications, 682 

— constituticM and government, 580 

— cotton, 493, 681 

— debt, 581 

— defence, 581 

— eduoiy^icei, 681 

— farms, 681 

— finance, 581 

— tknaans in, 680 


j Mississippi, ^indians in, 580 
I — live stock, 681 
maize, 6?il 

. —manufactures, 581, 582 
-- minerals, 581 

— ])i'oduction and industry, 493, 495, 

1 496, 581 

! — public lands, 490 
; - - railway s, 582 

— - religion, .581 

— representation, 469, 5S0 

i — rice, 493, 581 ' 

— - savings banks, 582 

— timber, 495, 496 
; — universities, 581 

; — wool, 581 
' Missoula (Montana), 585 
, Missouri, 473, 582 sqq 

— agriculture, 493, 494, 581 

— area and population, 473, 490, 

; 582, 583 

I — books of reference, 584 
! — cities, 583 ^ 

i — coal, ^84 
i — commnivcations, 584 

— cotton, 494^ 584 '' 

— constitution find g'>>vernment, 

5S2 • ** 

— debt, 584 

— defence, 584 

— education, 683 

— farms, 584 

— finance, 583 

— flax, 584 

— Germans in, 583 
— I»dians in, 583 

— live stock, 584 

“ manufactures, 684 

— mining, 5^4 

— " yu'oduction and industiy, 493, 494, 

584 

— public lands, 490 

— railyyays, 584 

— relijiioii, 583 * 

— represeut^ion, 469, 582 

— river steamers, 684 
tobacco, 684 

— ilinivorsitior, 683i < 

— wheat, 493, 684 

— wool, 584t w 
MitafI’ (Latvia) ,^11 13 

i Mitchell (South Dakota), 629 
' Mitchell lafknd (Pacific), 453 
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•MIT ^ ,MON 

• * . t 

Mit Ghamr (Egypt), .Mongolia, area and population, 771, 

Mitiaro Island (Cook Islands), 41G * 794, 1280, 

Mito (Japan), 1089 • ; — bank, 795 

Mitre Island (Pacific), 453 , ♦ — books qf reference, 799 

Mitsubishi yard (Japan), 1894 * — currency, 795 

Mittelfmnken ( Bavaria), 994 ; — - gold, 794 • 

Mlanje ^Nyasaland), 214 — goveriimont, 791, 795 

Mobeiiy«( Missouri), 583 — Hutuktu, 794, 795 

Mobile (Ala.), 4/8, 519; pt., 508, 520 — immigration, 794 

Mobilon (It. Somaliland), 1078 — mining, 794, 10S8 

Moca (8* Domingo), 1305 — products, 794 

Mocambicpie iPornpanhia do), 1258 —railways, 795, 1100 
Mo(dia (Arabia), 692 — -religion, 796 

Mocoa (Colomliia), SOI — Soviet Kiissia and, 794, 795, 

Modeliarpetli (French India), 921 1280 

Modena (Italy), 1054 ; town, 1056; Monkey Point (Nicaragua), 1185 
univ., 1059 j Mono island (Pacific), 453 

Modlin (Poland), fort., 1245 | Monopliysito sect (Abyssinia), 679 

Moero (IJelgiaii Congo), 726 Monrovia (Idbcria), 953, 1116, 1117, 

Mogadisho or Magadisho (Italian 1119 

Somaliland), 1078 Montana, 474, 585 sqq 

— wircdess station, 1079 — agriculture, #86 

Mogador (M rrocco), p<lit, 1140 — area an|J pop., 474, 490, 585 

]\lohab*'s Hook (Basutolaud), 221 — banks, 587 

Mohamed Jemalulalam (BAmei), 108 ^ — bodies of refefence, 587 
Molnfmmed iVn Ali el-fdrisi (Asir), — eitief, 585 
691 * — coal, 586 

Mohammera 'P|U’sia), 1222, 1223, — communications, 587 

1225 — copper, 586 

Moheli Island (Comoro Islands), 947^ — constitution and goverunflent, 

Mohurii Point (Tanganyika^ 279 585* 

^loi tribes (A nnaiu, kc.)f 926, 927 — debt, 586 

Moji (Japan), 1089 — defence, #586 

Moji-Shimonoseki tunnel (Jap.), 1100 — educa’ion, 585, 586 

Mokpo (Korea), port, 1104 — fafms®586 

Moldavia, 1267, 1268 — finance, 586 

Moline (Illinois), 548 ^ — forests, 496, 586 

Molise (Italy), province, 1054 — fruit-growing, 586 

Mollendo (Peru), port, 735 j — Germans in, 585 

Molndal (Sweden), 135l | — gold, 586 

Molokai Island ( Hawaii), 659 | — hotuestead la’^ds, 490, 586 

Molucca ds lands* (D.F.I.), 1168, 1169 — Indian reservation, 585 

Mombasa (Kenya), 200, 202, 203 — J^ndiuiis in. 585 * 

Monaco (Pi iiicip cl ity), 1137* —irrigation, 491, 586 

— books of reference, 1138 — live stock, 586 

— gaming coucession,‘-1138 — manufactures, 586 

— National Council, IJL 38 — mining, 49d»'' 498, 586 

towns, lli\8^, , I — f)rpcious sU^es, 498, 586 

Monaco (town), 1138 “ i — production and industry, 496, 497, 

Monagas (Venezuela), .^tatc, 1403 | 498, 586 

Moncton (New Brunswick), 2^5 j — public lands, 490, 586 • 

Mongalla prov. (A. ^£. Sudan)„273 j — railways, 587 

Mongolia, 794 sqq, 1088 | — rgiligion, 685 
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MON 

I 

Montana, representation, 469, 685 

— sapphires, 498, f\S6 

— silver, 497, 686 

— telegraphs and telephovea, 587 

— timber, 496, 586 

— university, 686 « 

— wheat, 686 

— wool, 686 

Montana region (Peru), 1234 
Montclair (N.J.), 595 
Monte Argontaro (Italy), fort., 1064 
Monte Carlo (Monaco), 1138 
Monte Ori>ti (San Domingo) prov., 
1305 ; town, 1305 
Montego Bay (Jamaica), 353, 354 
Montenegro, 1311 

— area and population, 1312 

— justice, 1313 
xMouterey (California), 527 
Monterrey (Mexico), 1130 

— ^wireless station, 1135 
Montes, port, 735 
Montevideo (Uruguay), 13»'?5, 1398 

— - aerial post service, 701 
-- pt., 1399 ; tn., 1395; univ.^ 1396 
Mof)tgomery (Alabama), 618,* A1 9 
Monticristi (KcuAVlor), hats, 853 
Montijo (Panama), port, 1206 
Montpelier (V’ermont), 639 
Montpellier (Franco), 897; nniv., 900 
Montreal (Canada), 293, *^335; fur 

auctions, 30 G ; port, 310 ; 
sugar refining, 312 ;'university, 
295, 335 ^ 

Montreuil (France), 897 * 

Montreux (Switzerland), 1369 
^lontscrrado (Liberia), 1117 
Montserrat Is. (W. I.), 355, 356, 
357 

— ana and population, 356, 357 

— *"00^1011, 367 V 

— lime-juice, 356, 357 

Moon So;ind Islands (Fstonia), 8^7 
Moorea Isltind (Fr. Oce.mia), 967 
Moosejaw (Canada), 337 
Moquegua (Pc^n), 1230 
Moradabad (India), i7,7 
Morant Cays (West Ivlies), 353, '‘3 5 f 
^Moravia (Czechoslovakia), 819, 820 

— area and pojuilation, 820 

— educatfon^ 821 

— forests, 824 
rspnesontation, 819 


M^R 

Moraz&n (SaWador), mines, 1301 
, Miire (Norway), 1189 
Morebaliiis (‘.laiti), 1037 
Morelia (Mexico), town, 1130 
Morelos (Mexico), state, 1130 
Morioka (Japan), 1089 
Moiiori race (New Zealand), 446 
Mormons, f!ee Latter-day Saints 
Mormugao (Goa), mines, 1256 
Mornag (Tunis), 959 
Moro race (Philippines), 666 
Moroia- (New Guinea), 456, 457 
Morocco, 922, 923, 941, 1138 sqg 
— agricnl ture, 1 1 43 
-- area and pop., 1140, 1141 

— army, 907, 908, 1142 

■ — books of reference, 1147 
“• commerce, 1143, 1144 

— cotton, 1143, 1144 
: — crops, 1143 

1 — currency, 1 146 
j -- debt, 1142 
; - defence, 90‘,, 908, IP. 2 

! — di plomatic repres. ,114 6 , 
i — educatloq, 1141 
i — firiauco, 114], 1142* 

! — fsh, 1143 
1 — forests, 1143 

. French Resident-General, 1140 
* troo[)S in, 907, 1142 

— fruit, *'11 43 
-—gold, 1143 

— gov^crninent, 1139, 1140 

— immigration and emigration, 1141 
: — imports and exports, 1143, 1144 

I — in(j,ti8trial cstaldishinents, 1143 
I — justice, 1141 
I — languages, 1141 
I — • live stock, 1143 
1 — loans, 114^ 

! — minerals, 1143 
j — money, weights, ihea.surec, 1146 
, — petroleum, 1143 
I — posts'^ telegraphs* telepones, 1145 

— production and industry, 1142, 

I 1143 *' 

j railways, 1145 

: — rdiJgioii, 11|1 
i — roads, 1146 
! — shipping, 1 1,46 
; — Sp»iish zone. T139, 1140, 1380, 
> . 1336, 1344 

Caliphit, 1140 
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MOB 

Morocco, Spanish ^^ne, currency, I 
etc., 1146 ^ •! 

education, 1141 j ! 

finance, 1142 i 

High Cou)mission(>r^ 1140 • | 

importe and exports, 1143,1144 1 

iron OTO, 1143 I 

railways, 1145 I 

roads, 1^46 I 

towns, 1140 ' 

troops in, 1142, 1335 : 

— Sultan, 1139 ^ 

predei^essnrs, 11.39 

— towns, 1139, 1140 

— treaties, 1 139, 1 141 ! 

tmops from, 908 

— viziers, 1139 

-- war in, 1140, 1142, 1335 ; 

-"Wh.at, 1143 ' 

- win^ 1143, 1144 
Mipjijow (Hnsaia), 1280 

— university, 1281 

Moselle (France), 895 ! 

Mos(|uitia, La ( Honduras), 1038 ^ 

Mosijuito Indians (Nicarfwua), 1182 i 
Mossanicdes^lAn/iola), 4 257 •: 

Mostaganem (A\gei(a), 936 
Mosul (Iriq) 190, 1383 

— Patriarcli of, 1385 

MotagiiM (Guatemala), bananas, 103Cf 
Mdtherwell, population, 2^ • 

Moudania (Tuikey), Conference, 1382 
Moulniciil (Burma), 137 
Mount Allison Univ, (New Bruns- 
wick), 295, 326 
Mount Athos (Greece), 101^ 

Mount Elgon forest (Kenya), *201 \ 

Mount Titano (San Marino), 1303 
Mount Vernon (New Yoik), 601. 
Mountain Provs. (P.d ), 666 667 
Mountain Kopnblh', 1277, 1279 
Movisqva (Syr^a), 932 
Mexico (Angola), 1257 
Moyale ( Kenya), 200 • 

Mozanil)it|UC ( I’ortugue.se E. Africa), 
1251, 1258, li>69 

— administration, 1258 

— area and popu’ati*n, 1255^1258 

— books of^rcfieien^, 1260 • 

— boundaries, 1^58, 12.59 

— coal, 1268 * ‘ • 

— divKious, 125S 

— gold, 1258 


MTS 

Mozambique, imports and Exports, 
1259 

— ports, 1 2.58. *1 259 

— products, 1258 

— railways, 1259 

— shipping. l‘.^9 

— telegraphs, ft. 59 
Mnang-'riiai, see Siam 
Miiboiidi (Uganda), 203 
Muhanimnd, H. H. (Negii Sembilaii), 

181 

Mnhamrah (Persia), sec Mohammera 
Mnliarrak Island (IVrsian Gull), 105 
Muhiimaa (Kstonia), 876 
Mukden ( ,\Ianchuiia), 771, 790, 791, 
1108 ; noimal school, 775 
Mnlai Ynsef, Sultan (Morocco), 1139 
Miilheim-on-Ruhr (Prussia), 973 
Mnlhonso (France), 897 
Multan (India), 137 
Miinchtui, sre Munich 
M uiichcnbiich^'O (Switzerland), tire- 
less station, 1 376 
Munche]f-(3la<lbacli (Prussia), 973 
Muncie (Indiana), 551 
Muifii^i ( Bavatia), 973 90.5 j technical 
high school 975 

— university, 076 
Munkholijiei) (Norway), fort, 1193 
Munster (prov. ), agrie. holdings, 60 

— area {^nd population, 95 
Munster (Pius.), 973 ; univ,, 976 
Muutafiqjllraq), 190 
Muntenia (Rumania), 1267 
Mn^ng#>ing (Laos), 929 
Muong-Thai, sre Siam 

Murcia (Spain), 1330 ; mines, 1338 ; 

to^^n, 1331 ; university, 1332 
Muroran (J qvin), 1089 
Murra 9 a ( Nyasaland), 216 
Murnt MCf (P>on;e<‘)» 107 i . 

(Saraw.ik), 109 

^^irzuk (Itali.m N Afr^'a), 1080 
Dfuseat (Oman), 104, 20g,»1203, 1204 
Mu.sca*ine (Inwai), 554 
Mushed i-Sar (iVrsia), 1222, 1223^ 
Muskegon (Micbigaii), 575 
Muskogee (Okiaboma), 614 
Muttra (Indi^), 137 
Muzo (Colomb. ), emerald mines, 804 
Mycenai (Greece), 1020 ^ 

Mysore (India), .area, &c-, 131 

— education, 132 
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MYS 

Mysore \India), finance, 132 

— government, 132 
— ^ religion, 132, 138* 

— town, 137 

■ — university, 139 
Mytileue (Greene), If 18 

Ni.BHA (India), state, 134 
Nabi Saleh Is. (!’6rsian Gulf), 10.5 
Nablus (Palestine), 193, 195, 196 ; 
town, 193 

Nacaome (Honduras), 1039 
NaHur (Spanish Africa), 1140, 1330 
Naga (Philippines), 667 
Nagano (Japan), 1089 
Nagaoka (Ja])an), 1089 
Nagasaki (.lapan), 1088; shi]>yard, 
1094 

Nagoya (Japan), 1088 

Nagpur (India), 137 

Naha (Japan), 1089 

Nah\in (India), state, 34 

Nahsan, Um (Is. Per.-ian Gulf), 105 

Nahud(A.-K. wSinian), 274^ 

Nairobi ( Kenya), 200* 

Naivasha ( Kenya), 200 * * 

Najaf ( .\G soi -otarala), 1219, 1221 
Nainatanai I'Pacihc), 456 
Namur ( Helg. ), pr^v , 716 ; town, 717 
Nanaimo (llritish Cniumhia), 321 
Nana Ivru (Liberia), 1117 i 
Nancli’aiig ((Jiimi), 771 
Naneowry (Nicobars), 174,. 

Nancy (France), 897 ; faculties, 900 ; 

univ. , 900 ' < 

Nanking (China), 771 ; normal 
sehool, 775 ; }>ort, 773 

— wireless station, 785 

Nan-ning (China), 771 ; port, 773 
Nanoinea Island (Pacili(0, 453 
Nai^teS (Fiarn'o), 8o7, ; 915 

Naunmagu Island ( Pacitic), 453 
Nanyuan ^C^iina), 780 

Napier (New Zealand), 436 
Naples (Napoli) (Italy), 1055, 1068 : 
defence, 1066 : poit, 1073; 
town, lOfto ; iirv;. , 1059 
Napo-Pastaza (Ecuador^., 851 ♦ 

Na(|i»> race ( liahichistan), 171 
Nara (Japan), 1089 
Naricual ( V^nQzucla), coalmine, 1405 
Nariho (Colombia), 801 ; gold, 804 
Narokjl^nya), 200 


NAV 

f 

Narva (Estoiyu), 877 
♦' Nashua (Now Hainpshii'e)^ 693 
Nashville (Tfjmessee), 477, 632 
^ Nasirahdd tahsil (Hal.), 169, 170 
I ‘ Nassau (Bahamas), 350 
Natal, Prov. of, 230, 251 sqq 
— Administrator, 231, 251 

— agriculture, 239, 253 

— area and popuhitjoSi, 232, 251, 252 

— births, marriages, deaths, 252 

— books of reference, 254 

— coal, 241, 242, 253 ,, 

— commerce, 253 

— co)>per, 241, 253 

— constitution & govt., 230, 232, 

251 

— edin-arion. 235, 236, 252 

— factorit s, 253 

— linance, 252, 263 

— gold, 241, 253 

-- imports and exports, 253 
— Indians in, 252 

— justice, 236* , 

— loc;i.l government, 230, 231.„232 

— maize, ii'39, 253 

— minerals, 241, 242, 253 • 

— proJnetion a*hd i industry, 239, 

241, 242, 253’ • ^ 

— Provincial Councils, 231, 232 
* — railways, 244 

— representation, 230, 232, 251 

— sugar, 253 

— tea, 253 

— university oollego, 235 

— whaling, 253 

— wheat, 239 

Natal fBrazil), town, 740 
Nauru Is. (Facific), 455, 456, 461 

— jjdniinist'ation, 461 
— Adminhtratbr, 462 
— Commerce, 462 

— communications, 4^2 

— customs, 462 

— etlucalj.f n, 461 , 

— finance, 461 

— mandate, 45f, 461 

— ijaissions, 46,1 

— ph^phates, 461, 4§2, 

— population, 4^1 

— shipping, 462 

— wirel^s siatidli, 4»32 

Navah 9 Indians (Now Mexico), 598 
Navanagar (India), state, 133 
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N^V 

Navaiio (West Aliica^j 260 
Navarra (ISpaiu), province, 1330 
Navarro (West Africa)j|260 
Navigators’ Islands, see Samoa 
Naxos (C3^cladcs), 1017 • 

Nayarit (Mexico), state, 1130 
Nazareth > Palestine), 193 
Ndola (Nortliern Rhodesia), 227 
Nebraska, 47o; 587 sqq 

— agriculture, 493, 589 

-- area and population, 473, 190, 5S8 

— banks, 5 JO 

— - ]K)oks of reference, 590 

— cities, 688* 

— communications, 589, 590 
constitution and government, 5S7 

— defence, 589 

— education. 588 

— farms, 589 

— finance, 589 

— Indian reservations, 588 

— Indians in, 588 

— irrigation, 491, 529 

— live stock, 589 

— manufactures, 589 
-- mining, 580 

— potash, 589 ^ 

— ])roductic i rind iridiisliy, 493, 589 

— ])uhlic lands, 490, 588 ^ 

— railways, 589 

— religion, 588 t 

— representation, 469, 587 
• river navigation, 590 

— savings banka, 590 

— universities, 588. 

— wheat, 493, 589 

— wool, 589 

Neckar ( Wiirttemberg), 1014 
Nefud (Arabia), 690 
Nega])atam (India), i37 
Negri Sembilan (Malay), 175, 181, 
182, 181 

— area ami population, 181, 182 

Negrito race ndamaiis), 174 
Negros la. (P.I.), 666 j 

Neiba (S Dotnirigo), salt, 1307 | 

Neisse (Germany), foiVb destroyed ^979 l 
Neiva (Coloml.ia), 801 > I 

Neja[>a (Salvador), 1300 ’ 

Nejd and Hasa, Emirate, 105, 691 
Nekempti (AbyasiniaJ, 678 * 

Nelson (British Columbia), 

Nelson (New Zealand) district, 436 


NET 

Nelson (New Zealand), town, 436 
Nepal, 125, Ilf 8 sqq 

— area and population, 1 149 

— anny^ 1149 

— books of reference, 1150 

— currency, 

— defence, 1149 

— government, 125, 1148 

— races, 1149 

— reigning sovereign, 1148 

— religion, 1149 
trade, 158, 1149 

— troops from, 147 
Nepalese in Sikkim, 173 
Neravy (French Jmlia), 924 
Nestorians (Persian), 1220, 1221 

— (Turkish), 1385 

Nether. and Island (Pacific), 453 
Netherlands, The, 1150.s‘(7(7 

— aeroplane service, 1166 

— agriculture, 1161, 1162 

— area and })«|)ulatioD, 1154, iloo 

— army^ll60 

— banks, 1166 

— births, marriages and deaths, 1154 
--- btiMcs of reference, 1178 

-- budget, 1158, >159 

— canals, 1160, 1165 

— civil list, 1151 

— coal, 1162 

— colonies, 1168 sqq 

finance of, 1 159,1171,1176,1177 

comun^’ce, 1162 sqq 

— communes, 1153 

— (ionsfitution and government, 

1151 sqq 

— crops, 1162 

— dairy exports, 1163, 1164 

— debt, 1159 

— defeuce, 1159 sqq 

— diploma dc r'^presentatives, 1167 

— education, 1155 
—^electoral reform, 1164 ^ 

— emigration, 1165 

— estates, 1162 

— estimates, 1158 

— finance, ’ ^ "8, llo9 

colonial, 1159,1171, 1176, 1177 
provincial, 1159 

— fisheries, 1162 

— forests, 1161 

— forts, 1159, 1160 

— frontier, 1169 




NET 

Netherlands, The, government, 
central, Ilf)! 

— local, 1153, 1154 

— illegitimacy, 1151 

— illiteracy, 1156 

— justice and crime, M56 

- live stock, 1162 

— local finance, 1159 

government, 1153, 1154 

- manufactures, 1162 
mining, 1162 

— - ministry, 1152, 1153 

— money and credit, 1166 

— money, weiglits, measures, 1167 
-- navy, 1161 

Indian Marine, 1161 

— - pauperism, 1157 

- poiiee, 1157 

— political ]>artips, 1152 
ports, 1165 

-- pQsts, telegra])lis, t(3le phonos, 

1165, li66 <• 

- air mails, 1166 ^ 

— production and industry, 1161, 

1162 

— ' provinces, 1153, 1154 

finance, 115‘J 

government, 1153, 1154 

— QumU), 1150, 1151 

— railways, 1165 

— reigning S overeign, 1150« 

— religion, 1155 

— re]>resentt.tion, 1152 « 

— - royal family, 1150, 1151 

— savings banks, 1167 * * 

— shipping and navigation, 1164 

— social insurance, 1157 

— State Online d, 1151, 1153 

— Statcs-General, 1151, 1152 

— sugar beet, 1162 

— t5vvns, 1155 • 

— tramways. 1165 

— universities, 1156 

— wlieat, 1162 

— woman sutliage, 1152 
Netherlands-Indhi, f(ce Dutch East 

Indies 

Nettapacom (Fr. India]^ 924 * 

Neuchatol (Switz. ), 1366, 1368 

— town, 1369 ; univcisity, 1370 
Nenenburg,«'.w Neuch5,tel 
Neufalirwasser (Danzig), 828 
N§n Hauiiiovor Is. (Pacific), 457 * 


N^W 

Neuilly-sur-Se^’tie (France), 897 
•’Neu Lauent>erg (Pacific), 457 
Neu Mecklenburg (Pacific), 457 
i Neu Pommtrn ^ Pacific), 457 
*Nenqu(^m (i^^rgentina), 694 
Neu Strelitz (Germany), 1002 
Neutt^ich (Danzig), S28 
Nevada, 474, 590 sqq 

— agriculture, 591 

— area and i) 0 |)., 474, 490, 590, 59] 

— })ooks of reference, 592 
cities, 590, 591 

— coinmiuiicatiou'5, 592 

— constitution and goVt., 590 

— debt, 591 • 
education, 591 

— farms, 591 

~ finance, 591 

— - forests, 496, 591 
- Germans in, 591 

— gold, 497, 591, 592 

— Indian lescrvaiions, 590 
— Indians in, 191 
' — irrigation, 491, 591 

— live stodV, 591 

• — inanufactuVcs, 592 r 

— mining, 497, S91f 592 

— production and in(^naf:ry,^‘i96, 497 

t, 

— - public lands, 490 

— rail wars, 592 

— religiim, 691 ^ 

— representation, 469, 590 

— silver, 497, 591 

— timber, 496, 591 

— university, 591 

— whe^it, 5^ 

— wTJol, 591 

Ne^is I. (W. Indies), 355, 356, 357 

— area and jicj'ulation, 356, 357 

— products. 357 

New Albany (Indianf*-), 551 « 

New Amsttodani (B. Guiana), 343 
Newar ra*ce (Nepal), ,il49 
Newark (New Jersey), 477, 595 

— (Ohio), 611 • 

Ney^ Bedford (,AIaas.), 477, 570 
New l^itain (Connecl^cut), 533 
New Britain Isr(New Guinea), 457, 
458 

— area|ind popuiatton, 457, 468 

— ports, 458 ‘ 

New Brunswick, 290, 325 sqq 
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■ NEW 

New Brunswick, agriiculture, 300, 
301, 326 

— area and y)0|)ulatior . 293, 325 

— books of reference, 326 
- coal, 326 

— commerce, 326 

— communications, 312, 313, 326 

— constit’n & gov., 290, 291, 292, 

325 ' 

— copper, 326 

— crops, 300, 301, 326 

— dairy output, 302 

— <tebt, 32h 

— education f 205, 296, 326 

— - finance, 298, 326 

— fisheries, 304, 326 
forests, 303, 320 

-- iin])orts and exports, 326 

— - I^egisbitive Assembly, 292, 325 

Lieutenant (Governor, 292, 325 

— live stock, 301 

— - manufactures, 304, 307, 326 
-"mining Mild miiie”als, 305, 32<> 

— ministry, 325 * 

-- political parties, 325 

— - [iroduction and ilidustry, 300, • 

301, 30*b 3u3, 326 

— pulp am^ paper industry, 307 

— railways, 3 13, 326 

— religion, 295 ^ 

-- representation, 290, 29'*, 292, 325 

— telepliones, 326 

— timber, 303, 326 

— towns, 325 

— universities, 295, 326 

— water power, 306 

— wheat, 300, 326 

— wireless stations, 313 

New Brunswick (town) (N. J.),rf>95, i 
596 * : 

Newbuig(New York), 601 
Newburyport,#(Mas.s.), 570 
New Caledonia, 923, 966 sqq \ 

— area and pq^mlation, 926, 966 ' 

— books of reference, 968 

— cominunication.s,®867 

— dependencies, 967, 

— domains, 966 

— education, 966 * 

— forests, 966 

— government^ Poo " i 

— immigration, 966 ^ ; 

— imports and exports, 928, 967 i 


NEW 

New Caledonia, live stock, 966 

— mining, 967 

— nickel, 967 

— penal settlement, 903, 966 

-- production and industry, 966, 967 
--railway, 96J 

— shipping, 967 

— telegraphs and telephones, 967 
New Cameroon, 286 

New Castle (New Brunswick), wire- 
less station, 313 

Newcastle (New South Wales), 382 

— ( I’onrsylvania), 620 
Ncwcastle-on-Tyiie, 17 ; coll., 28 
Newell wang (China), 773, 790 
Newfoundland and Labrador, 290, 

345 sqq 

■ agiiculturc, 347 
area ami ]»opulation, 34 tl 
- banks, 848 

-- books of reference, 349 

— - coal, 347 # 

--- coil l^shcries, 348 

— commerce, 347 

— coinmunic^ftions. 318 

— ?^)f)per. 347 

— currency, 849 « 

— debt, 347 

— depeiub ncics, 346 

— education, 346, 347 

— emigration and immigration, 346 

— finance, 347 

— fishing & fishing riglUs, 348 

— forests, 346, 347 
— 347 

— government, 290, 346 

— Governor, 346 

— imports and exports, 347 

— iron, 347 

— live stock, 347 

— mining. 34'^ 

— ministry, 346 
occupations of the people, 346 

— paj>er pul]) mills, 34*7 

— political parties, 346 . 

— }>osts and t«degra])h8, 348 

— product’"- , 347, 348 
railways, 348 

— religion, 347 

— savings banks, 349 

— seal fishery, 348 • 

— shipj>ing, 348 

— silver, 347 
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NEW 

Newrouncllaiul and Labrador, tele- 
phones, 348 ^ 

— towns, 346 

— warship, 56 

New Georgia Island (Pacific), 453 
New Glasgow (Nova l:^jotia), 328 
New Guinea (late German New 
Guinea), 455 sqq 

— administration, 456 

— Administrator, 450 

— area and ])opu]ation, 456, 457, 458 

— books of reference, 459 
—* coconuts, 457, 458, 459 

— commerce, 457, 158, 459 

— districts, 456 

— imtjons and exports, 4 57, 458, 450 

— justice, 456 

— minerals, 457 

— missions, 457, 458 

— ports, 457, 458 

— production, 457, 458 

— rubber, 457, 459 ' 

— towns, 457, 458 , 

New Guinea, Br., Papua, 430 sqq 

— Dutch, 1168, 1169 

New Hampshire, 473, 592 sqq ♦ * 

— agriculture, 594 * 

— areaaud population, 473, 490, 592, 

593 

— books of reference, .594 

— cities, 593 

— communications, 594 

— constitution and government, 592 

— debt, 593 

— defence, 693, 694 

— education, 593 

— farms, 594 

— finance, 593 

— forests, 496, 594 

— Germans in, 693 

— Intdians in, 593 

— live stock, 594 

— manufactures, 594 

— mineraL, 594 

— naval station, 487, 694 

— production antj industry, 594 

— railways, 594 

— religion, 593 , 

— representation, 469, 592 

— savings banks, 594 

— shipping, •^OC 

— timber, 496, 594 


NEW 

» 

; New Hanover ,1 a. (Pacific), 466 
New Haven (Conn.), 477, 532 
Newhaven, p.uit, 77 
»New Hebrides (Pacific), 454, 967 
~ administration, 454, 967 
. — area and population, 454 
, — books of reference, 455, 968 
i — education, 454 ^ 

i — finance, 454 
I — j)roducts, 454, 967 
' — shipping, 464 
New Ireland Is. (Now Gidnoa), 456 
-- area and po]tulation, 4 d8 

— coconuts, 458 

New Jersey, 473, 594 .sqq 
; — agriculture, 596 

— area and population, 473, 490, 595 
~ banks, 597 

— books of reference, 597 

— canals, 597 
I — cities, 595 

; — clay products, 696, 597 
: — communications, 597 » 

* — constitution and government 595 

— defence, fc96 

* — education, 596 
; — farms, 696 
; — finance, 696 
! — fisheries, 696 
' “7 fruit canning, 597 
— Germain in, 595 
; — Indians in, 595 
■ — iron, 596, 597 
j — live stock, 697 
: — manufactures, 597 
; — mineruls, 596, 597 
i — potatoes, 596 
; — production and industries, 596 
: — real ways, 597 
; — religion, 596 •• 

— representation, 469. 695 

— savings banks, 697 « • , 

; — university, 596 

; — wool, 596 i 

New Kowloon (China), 120, 121 
i New London (Colnecticut), 533 
! — npval station.. 488 
’ New Mecklenburg (Pacjiip), 457 
*' New Mexico, 47^, 597 sqq 
I — agriculture, 599 
, — area a^id popu&iioh, 474, 490, 598 

— book^ of refererice, 600 
j — communicatijone, 599 
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NEW 

N e w Mexico, constit^tioD and govern- 1 
nient, 597, 598 • | 

— copper, 599 ! 

— debt, 599 j 

— - education, 598, 599 ' 

— farms, 599 

— linauce, 599 

— - forests, 599 

— Germans in, 598 
• gold, 599 

Indian reservations, 598 
- Indiani^in, 698 

— irrigation, 491, 599 

— live stocl?, 599 
manufactures, 599 

— minerals, 599 

— production and industry, 599 

— public lands, 490 i 

— - railways, '600 . 

— religion, 598 

— representation, 469, 598 

— silver, 699 1 

— timbei^ 496, 59^ 

— l^wns, 598 • I 

— university, 699 • ; 

■ wool, 5^9 ^ • • ' 

Newnham Co^ge* Cambridge, 29 
New OTlcaoB ^La.), 477, 561 ; pt.,508, , 

625,562 ; naval stn,, 488 | 

New riymouth (N. Zealand), 436^^ 
Newport (Kentucky), 56ft * 

— - (Mo^.); 17 ; port, 77 

— (H.I.), 624 ; naval sin., 488 

— -- (Shrops.), College, 29 

Newport News (Virginia), 643 
New Providence Island (\VtiI.), 350 
New Rochelle (N.Y.), 601 * j 

Now South Wales, 362, 380 ^qq ■ 
— - aborigines, 382 • 

— Agent-General, 1581 

— agiiculture, 388, 389, 390 i 

— ar^ and population, 864, 382 i 

— banks, 876, 393 

— births, marriages, deaUis, 365, 383 

— books of reference, 393 

— ChinoKc in, 382® 

■ coal, 889 , ^ 

— comme|*c^ 372, 392 ^ * | 

— communication?, 876, 392 • 

— constitution & govt., 863, 364, 380 ; 

copper, 38^, • 

— courts, special, 386 

— crops, 388, 88ft » 


NEW 

New Soutli Wales, dairying, 3ft 0 

— debt, 387 

— defence, 36%, 388 

— dependency, 382, 393 

— divisions, 388 

— - education, ^84 

— finance, 386 
local, 387 

- forestry, 389 

— fruit, 389 

— Germans in, 382 

— gold, 389 

- Governor, 381 

- bousing, 383 
immigration, 383 

- imports and exports, 372, 392 
industrial arbitration, &c., 390, 391 

— inhabited houses, 365 

— justice and crime, 885, 386 

— land holdings, 388 
— tenure, 388 

— live stockw389 

— living wage, 301 

— local finance, 387 

goveruwicnt, 381 

— ^jSnnufactures, 390 

-- maternity allowances, 385 

— mines and minerals, 389, 390 

— ministry, 381 

— mint, 376, 377, 392 

— moDrfjy and credit, 392, 393 

— naval station, 368, 388 

— occuj^tions of people, 382, 389, 

390 

— oolcf age, invalidity, accident, and 
war pensions, 385 

— oranges, 389 

— port, 374 

— production and industry, 389 

— railways, 375, 392 

— religia*> ^3, 384 

— repicseutation, 362, 380 
•- savings banks, 384,* 393 

sheep, 389 • * 

— shipping, 374 , 

— silver, 389 

— sugar, 
timber, 389 

— tin, 3897 390, 392 
— ■ tobacco, 388 

— towns, 382 , ^ 

— tramways, 375, 892 
^ university, 384 




NEW 

New Soxtih Wales, wheat, &c., 388, 
3S9, 392 

— ‘wine, 389 * 

— woman suffrage, 380 

— wool, 389, 392 

— See also Australia, ^^,omni on wealth 
Newton (Massachusetts), 570 

New Urgenj (Khiva), 1294 

New Westminster (B. Columbia), 321 

New York(City), area & pop., 477, 601 

— banks, 513, 604, 605 

— debt, 603 

— finance, 603 

— imports and exports, 604 

— local government, 600 

— shipping, 508, 604 

— university, 602 

New York State, 478, 600 sqq 

— agrioulture, 603, 604 

— area and ])Opulation, 473, 490, 601 

— baiiks, 604, 605 

Vedcral, 513 « 

— books of reicreiice, 605 

— canals, 604 

— charity, 603 * 

— cities, 600, 601 

— colh-ges, 602 • 

— extra-territorial, 602 

— commeicc, 604 

— constitution k government, 600 

— crops, 603, 604 , 

— debt, 603 

— defence, 6Q3 

— eOucation, 602 

— farms, 603 

— Federal Bank, 513 

— finance, 603 

— forest reserves, 496 

— Germans in, 601 

— Guard, 603 

— ts and export^, QM 

— Indian reservations, 602 

— Indians in* 601 

— live stoc5,*,604 

— local government, 600 

— manufactures, 604 

— mining, 604 • 

— natural ^as, 604 

— Naval Militia, 603 

— naval station, 487 

— nowspape^p, ^c., 604 

— petroleum, 604 

— production and iaduatry^603^ 604 


IJKW 

New York Stajifr, railways, 604 
religi*)!!, 602 

— representation, 469, 600 
% — savings banks, 605 

shipping#. 508, 604 

— sugar, 603, 604 

— tobacco, 604 

— university, 602 

— wheat, 604 

— wool, 604 

New Zealand, 362, 433 sqq 

— agriculture, 440, 441 ^ 

— air force, 440 

— area and population, '435, 436 

— banks, 446 

— births, marriages, and deaths, 436 

— books of reference, 447 

— coal, 442, 443 
I — colleges, 437 

— commerce, 442 sqq 

— communications, 445 

— constitution and government, 433, 

434 r 

• — crops, 440, 441 

— customs, 4}71, 442, 443 
- dairying, 441, 443 

— debt, 439 * 

— defence, 440 
military, 440 

— naval, 66, 440 

— depend(^cies, 435, 446, 447, 455, 

459 

— divisions, 433, 434 * 

— education,. 437, 438 

— electorate, 434^ 

— finauc*, 439 
loc^dl, 439, 440 

— forests, 440 

— G<^icral Assembly, 433, 43 4 

— gold, 442, 443^ 

— Governor- General, 433, 434 

— High Commi8sioner,»435 , 

— House of Representatives, 433, 43.4 

— immigiiftion and eipigration, 436 

— import duties, 443 

— imports and exports, 442 sqq 

— justice and cr^me, 438 

— landholdings, 440, 441 

• — Legislative CofJbcil, 433, 444 

— live stock, 441 

— local finance, VSr&. 440 
goyernment, 

mandate, 456!^ 
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N|W 

New Zealand, niaiiuRfctures. 441, 442 

— Maoris, 434, 437, 446 

— moat export, 443, %44 

— mines and minerals, 442 

— ministry, 434, 435 • 

— money and credit, 446 

— navy, 52, 53, 56, 368, 440 

— pa^lperisn^ 438 

— pensions, 438 

— pcjitical parties, 434 

— posts, telegra})hs, telephones, 445, 

446* 

— productimi and industry, 440 sqq. 

— provincial districts, 436 
*- railways, 445 

— religion, 437 

— representation, 433, 434 

— savings banks, 446 

— shipping and comiminicatiuiis, 445 

— silver, 442 

— towns, 436 

tariir reciprocity with Australia, 
37? • 

— imiinways, 445 

—^university, 437 , 

■ war exptnditu^, 440 

— whe^t, 441 • 

— wireless Station, 447 

— wool exports, 441, 443, 444 
Ngotshe (Natal), 252 
Niagara Falls (Now York% 601 

— Ponittsiila (Ontario), 303 
Niamey (French West Africa), 955 
Nicaragua, 1181 sqq 

— agriculture, llii3 

— area and ])Opulation, ll^f^ 

— army, 1183 

— banana culture, 1183, 1184 

— banks, 1185 ^ 

— books of reference, 1186 

— canal route (IJ.S.A. owned), 1182 

— Clifimber 5f Deputies, 1181 

— cothe, 1183, 1184 

— commerce, *1184 * 

— communications. 1182, 1184, 1185 

— Congress, 1181 

— constitution & gtfvenimeut, 4181, 

llSii# ^ 

— copper, 1183 

— customs roceimla^ll84 

— debt, 1183 * ^ 

— defence, 1183 • 

— diplomatic represtftitatlTCs, 1186 


NIG 

' Nicaragua, divisions, 1182 
i — education, 4182, 1183 

— linance, 1183 

— fores4;s, 1183 
, — gold, 1183 

— imports an# exports, 1184 
— Indians in, 1 182 

-justice, 118‘2 

— live stock, 1183 

— loan, 1183 
— • marine, 1183 

— mining, 1183 

' — money, weights, k measures, 1185 
j — ports, 1184 

; — posts, tclegiaphs, telephones, 1185 
i — President, 1181 
i — proil action and industry, 1183 
: — railway, 1185 
j — religion, 1182 
i — river and lake steamers, 1184 
i — roads, 1184, 1185 
^ — ’Senate, 

; — shippiuir, 1184 
! — sugar, 1183, 1184 
! —timber, 11^3, 1184 

— t<?l)acco, 1183 
-- towns, 1182 • 

— universities, 1183 

— wheat, 1183 

— wireless stations, 812, 1185 
Nice (lYance), 8^^7 ; observatory, 901 
Nicholas IL,Tsar (Rus. ),abiU.of,1275 
Nicobar4slands, 128, 188, 174 
Nicosia (Cyprus), 117 

Nfttlieroy (Brazil), 740, 741 
Nidwaldcn, U liter wald 

Niedcrbaycrii (Germany), 994 
Nie<lcrschlesien (Prussia), 1004 
Niger Territory ( French West Africa), 

; 9fl0, 955, 956 ^ 

— area aiW [•pulation, 950 

— post offices, 951 ^ 

Nigeria, 261 sqq 

— agriculture, 263, 264 

— area and population, 862 

— banks, 265 ^ 

— books c(#sWorence, 265 * 

I — boiindariJ, 261, 286 

— caravan trade, 264 

— coal, 264 

I — commerce, 264 

— communications, 266 
constitution, 261 
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NIG 

Nigeria, botton, 263, 204 

— Councils, 261, 262 

— currency, 265 

— debt, 263 

— education, 262 

— Executive Council,i.261 

— finance, 263 

— Governor, 261, 262 

— history, 261 

— imports and exports, 264, 265 

— justice, 262 

— - minerals, 264 

— palm-kernel trade, 263, 264 
-- ports, 264 

— posts and telegraphs, 265 

— production and industry, 263, 264 
-- provinces, 262 

— railways, 263, 265 

— religion, 262 

— rubber, 263 

— shipping, 264 

— sifter, 264 » 

— telephones, 265 

— time, 265 

— tin, 264 

— wireless station, 265 
Nightingale Island (Atlantic), 218 
N iigata ( J apan ), 1089 

Niihau Island (Hawaii), 659 
Nikolaiov (Ukraine) province, 1297 
Nikunau Island (Pacific), 453 
Nile district, West (Uj<anda), 203 

— river, navigation, 278 
Nimeguen (Netherlands), 1 155 
Nimes (France), 897 
Nimule (Uganda), 204, 205 
Ningpo (China), port, 773 
Ninigo Group (Pacitic), 456, 457 
Nioro (French West Africa), 955 
Nippon, see Japan 

Nish /S\trb, Croat, Hloyeuft), 1312 
Nisibin (Turkey), 932 
Nisiro (Aegean), 1081 
Nissan Islamls (Pacific), 456, 457 
Nitra (Czechoslovakia), 821 
Niuafoo Island (Pacific), 451 
Niiiatobuiabii Island (i^v^'dic), 451 
Niuchwang, see Newchwang 
Niue Island (Cook Islands), 446, 447 
Niutao Island (Pacific), 453 
Nkata (Nyas^.hind), 214 
Nodouiik^ou (French India), 924 
No^alTercihory ( It. Somaliland), 1078 


NOR 

j Nome (Alaska)^^ 656 ; gold, 657 
1 Nongson coal mines (Annain), 928 
; Nonouti Island (Pacific), 453 
l-Nordland (Norway), 1189 
; Nord-TrOudplag (Norway), 1189 
Norfolk (Virginia), 477, 643 

— naval station, 487 

Norfolk Island (Australia), 362,. 377 
Norrbotten (Sweden), province, 1350 
Norrkoping (Sweden), 1349, 1351 
North Adams (Mass.), 570 
North Africa, see Algeria, Cyrenaica, 
Tripoli, Tunis, &c. 

; North am (W. Aiist.), 41*7 
i Northampton, population, 17 
j — (Mass. ), 570 
i North liattleford (Canada), 337 
' North BUItieo, see British 
i North Brabant (Netherlands), 1154, 
i 1162 

I North Carolina, 473, 605 sqq 

— agriculture, 493, 494, 607 

— area and popiPation, 473- 491, 605, 

606 ^ 

— books of veference, 607 
i — cities, 606 ' 

' — commuiiicatioiL:*, 607 
: — constitution and gove^-nniiat, 605 
j — cotton, 493, 607 
I — debt, 606 
: — defencOi,.606 

— education, 606 
' — exports, 607 

— farms, 607 

j — finance, 606 
i — ■ fisherms, 607 
i — forest; 496, 607 
i — Germans in, 606 

— goM, 607 

— Indian reservations, 606 
i — Indians in, 606 

I — live stock', 607 « 

i — manufactures, 607 
i — mineral!, 607 

— ports, 508, 607 

— production an^tUndustry, 493, 494, 

496, 607 . 

— raihy.?jys, 607 

— religion, 606 

— representation, 469, 606 

— rice, 6^7 « 

— savings banks, 6€7 

— shipping, 508, 607 
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North Carolina, t’Aw, 496, 607 

— tobacco, 494, 607 

— university, 606 

— wheat, 607 

— wool, 607 ^ 

North Cam asus Republic, 1279 
North China, sec Weiliaiwei 
North JDakota, 473, 608 sqq 

— agriculture; 493, 609 

— area and pop., 473, 491, 608 

— bodks of reference, 610 

— cities, 609 

— coal, 61(f 

— cominuiiidations, 610 

— constitution and government, 608 
~ crime, 609 

— dairying, 609 

— debt, 609 

— defence, 609 

— education, 609 

— farms, 609 

— finance, 609 

— llax, 6(JJ) • 

— Germans in, 609 

— Iiiri lan reservations, JOS 

— •Indians ^n, 608 • 

— irrigation, 4^1, ^09 

— live^t'Cl^ 609 

— manufactures, 610 

— rjiiuerafs, 610 * 

— production and industry, 493, 60t), 

610 

— piibli6 lands, 491 

— railways, 610 

— religion, 609 

— representation, l69, 608* 

— savings banks, 610 ♦ 

— university, 609 

— wheat, 493, 609 ^ 

— wool, 609 • 

North East Land (Spitsbergen), 1200 
Nortii^rn Fro*uier Distiiut (Kenya), 
200 

Northern Irel^ind, 3 n, 8d sqq, 92, 
93 

— agriculture, 84 • 

— aiea and population, 8 2 

— constitution, 3 w, 81 

— crops, 8^ r ^ 

— education, 83 
— ■ electorate, $ • 

— finance, 83 • 

— Governor, 82 


NOR* 

Northern Iceland, justice, 86 

— live stock, 84 

— mining, 84 • 

— ministry, 82 

— Parliiftnent, 6, 81, 82, 92 

— police, 83 ^ 

— jnoduction, o4 

— religion. 83 

— university, 83 

Northern Province (Uganda), 263 
Northern rerntorioM (Gold Coast), 
261, 269, 270 

— divisio? 8, 270 

— po|>u!ati<»n, 270 

— }>roduction, 270 

Northern 'fcrrituiy (Aust.), 365, 410, 
428 sqq 

— aborigines, 429 

— Administrator, 428 

— area and f»()}>ulaiion, 364, 410,429 

— banking, 376 

— births, nia^iages, deaths, 3^5 
— « books of r* ference, 430 

•| — comntmee, 372, 430 

— commuiii' cations, 375 

— 430 

— debt, 429 

— tinain e, 429 
I — gold, 430 

i — government, 428 • 

— impo 4 ts and exports, 372, 430 

— iuhabiicd iiouses, 365 

I — live st^ck, 4 30 , 

I — minerals, 430 

— ^)or#, 429 

I — prod not ion and industry, 430 
J — railways, 375, 428 
; — slu^ep, 430 
I — silver. 430 

— tin, 430 

Northficld^Imn.), 578 • • 

North Holland (Netherlands), 1164, 
« 1162 • 

Worth Island (New Zeal^i^d). 435 
North Sea tis}leri^•8 (Geripan), 982 
North S.'rlda, IHlS 
North Slc 2 ^^(DerAiark\ 832 
MoiLii Touav\onda (New York). 601 
North Vancouver ( K. Colum. ), 321 
Nonh-AVe-'t Hay (Tasmania), 427 
N orth- W est- Frontier, Pj^ov. (1 ndia), 
128, 132 

— agriculture, 150 

’ • 6k' 
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NOR 

North-West Frontier Pi'.>v. (India), 
area and pop., 128, 131, 136 

— births and deaths,* 136 

— education, 140 

— tinaiice, 145 

— forfsis, 149, 150 ^ 

— government, 128, l32 

— justice, 141 

— laud It' venue, 145, 148 
tenure, 148 

— Poliiical Agencies, &c., 131, 132, 

138 

— religion, 138 

— roads, 160 

North-West rerritories (Canada), 290, 
292, 339 

— area and p pulation, 293, 339 

— books of refert'uce, 339 

— Constitution and government, 290, 

292, 339 

— fur trade, 307 

— nn^unied police, 299 

— religion, 295 

North Vakirna ( Washingtoi*), 646 
Norwalk (Conn,), 533, 

Norway, 1186 

— agriculture, 1194 

— area and population, 1189 

— army, 1193 

— banks, 1199, 1200 

— births, marriages, and deaths, 1190 

— bookM ot reference, 1202 

— budget, 1192 

— civil list, *1187 

— commerce, 1196, 1197 

— comniuiiications, 1198 

— constitution and government, 

1187 

— copiier, 1195 

— Council ot State, 1188 

— crptv, 1194 

— debt, 1192 

— defence, 1193 

— depeuaency, 1200 

— diplonmiic rejiivscntatives, 1201 

— divi.-ions, 1188 

— education, Hi 0, 119,1 

— electrochemical piuddcts, 1105 

— oniigration, 1190 
--- laim-, 1194 

— tinaiice, yOl, 1192 

— fisheries, X 1^5 

— forestry, 1195 


YEAR-BOOK, 1|;23 
NOU 

Norway, forts, <9193 
A— Fylker, 1188, 1189 

— government, central, 1187, 1138 

^ local, 1188, 1189 

\i— Gnindlov, 1187 

— import duties, 1197 

— imports and exports, 1194, 1195, 

1196, 1197 

— justice and crime, ?i91 

— King, 3, 829, 1186, 1187, 1188 

— kings from 1204, 1187 

— Lagting, 1188 

— language, 1191 

— live stock, 1194 y/ 

— local government, 1188, 1189 

— manulaijtnrcs, 1195, 1196 

— mines and minerals, 1195 

— iiiinistiy, 1 1 88 

— money and ciedit, 1199 

— money, weights, & measures, 1200 

— navy, 1193, 1194 

— Ode Is ting, 1188 

— pauperism, 11,91 

— political parties, 1188 

— ports, 1 IJS^S 

— posts, telegraphs, telephones, 1198, 

1199 , ^ 

— production and indijstr}^ 1194, 

1195, 1196 
■ - railways, 1108 

-- reigning sovcieign, 3, 829, 1186 

— ivligioii, 1190 

— representation, 1187 ; local, 1188, 

1189 

— royal family, 3, 1186 
I — savings banks, 1200 

I — shipping and navigation, 1197, 

! 1198 

— silvej’, 1195 

— Storting, 1187, 1188 

— timber, 1195 

— towns, 1190 

— university. 1190 

— water pvDwer, 1195 

— whale oil, 1195 

— wlicat, 1194 ^ 

— wireb*ss stations, 1199 
Norwiej^, population, 17 

— (Coiixiecticutle 533 ^ 

Norwood (Ohio), 611 
Nossi-Heds. (Matiii jajear), 944 
NottinghWn, pop., i7 ; College, 28 
Nou Island, (New Cajedonia), 966 
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Noumea (New Caleftcmia), 464, 966, 
967. • 

— College La P«5rouse, ^66 

— shipping, 967 
Nova-(ioa (Port. India), 1^55 
Novara (Italy), 1053 ; town, 1057 
Nova Scotia, 290, 327 sqq 

— Agoijt-Geiiej-al, 327 

— agriculture, *300, 301, 329 

— area and population, 293, 327, 828 

— births, marriages, deaths, 294, 328 

— books of reference, 330 

— coal, 329* 

— commerce, •SSO 

— communications, 330 
-^constit. k gov., 290, 291, 292, 327 

— crops, 300, 301, 329 

— (Liirying, 302 

— debt, 329 

— education, 295, 296, 328 

— finance, 298, 328, 329 
-- fisheries, 304, 320 

— forestrv,-303, 329 • 

— fruit, 303, 329 

— gdiU, 329 ^ 

— i*n ports ayd exports* 330 

— justice and c^ymi, 328 

— Legi.sfitur^, 592, 327 

— Licutenant-flovernor, 292, 327 

— live stock, 301, 329 

— local government, 292, .^7 

— lumber, 803 

— mariufilctuies, 304, 307, 329 

— mines & minerals, 304, 305, 329 

— ministry, 327 

— pensions, 328 * • 

- political parties, 327 • 

— production and industry, 300, 301, 

802, 303, 304, 329 , 

— pulp and }>aper iniiiislry, 307 

— railways, 313, 330 

— religion, 295?, 328 

— representation, 290, 291, 292, 327 

— shipping, 33p • 

— telephones, 330 

— towns, 328 • 

— universities, 296, 3^8 

— water pouw 306 
— - wheat, 3(K)^ 

wireless station, 313 
Novi Pazar (Se>b,*iL^oat, ^ovene), 
1812 • • 

Novi Sad (Serb, Croat, glovgne^, 1312 


NYK 

Novo Redonflo (Angola), 1267 
Nowogrodek (Poland), 1242 
Nublc (Chile), ]trovince, 760 * 

Nueva Esj»arta (Venez. ), state, 1403 
Nueva San Salvador, 1300 
Nueva Viscayay^. 1.), prov. , 666 
Nuevo Leon (Mexico), state, 1130 
Nui Island (Pacific), 453 
Nukahiva Is. (Krench Oceania), 968 
Nukualofa ('fonga), 452 ; wireless 
station, 4.52 

Nnkufetaii Island (Pacific), 453 
Nuknlaelae Island (Pacific), 453 
Nnkimono Islands (Pacific), 453 
Niimberg ( Lavaria), 973, 995 
Nu.sa (Paeilic), 458 
Nushki Niabat ( Laluchi.stan), 169 
Nyanza Province (Kenya), 200 
Nyjisa, Companhia do, 1258 
Nyasaland Ih otectorate, adm.stn., 214 

— agriculture, 215 

— area and peculation, 214 

— banks, 216 

— books nf reference, 216 

— coffee, 215 • 

— cAwiic,rce, 215 

— corninuni(;ationi, 215, 216 

— cotton, 215 

— currency, 216 
-- debt, 215 

— defenc^., 215 
— • districts, 214 

— education, 215 

— finance, 215 

— (dpvc^nor, 214, 216 

— imports and exports, 215 

— justice and crime, 215 
— ■ Jive stock, 215 

— mis.sions, 215 

— police, 215 

— ports, 214 

— posts and telegraphs, 216 
— •production, 215 
—•railway, 216 

— roads, 215 

— savings bank, 21 S 

— — shippingjbp.j^e river), 215 

-•tea, 215 

» — • tobacep, ‘As 

— towns, 214 

Nyeri (Kenya), 200 , , 

Nyiregyhdza (Hungary), 1044 
Nykdping (Sweden), 1351 ^ ^ 
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Nyland. (Finland), 881 < 
N’z4r^kor^. (French Guinea), 963 


Oahu (Hawaii), 659, 660 
Oakland (California), 477, 526 
Oak Park Village (111.)* 548 
Oases, Saharan (Algth'ia), 936 
Oaxaca (Mexico), 1130 ; town, 1130 
Obbia (Italian Somaliland), 1078 
Obeid, El (A.-E. Sudan), 274, 27.5 
Obt^rbaycni (Bavaria), 994 
Oberfranken (Bavana), 994 
Oberhausen (Prussia), 973 
Oberhessen (H»sho), 999 
Oberjd'alz (Bavaria), 994 
Obersch lesion (Prussia), 1004 
Obock (French Somali Coast), 949 
Obwalden, see Untcrwald 
Ocean Island (Pacific), 453 

— phosphate, 453 

— wireless station, 453 

Ocoa<tiia (Brit.), 91, 362 sgg, 451 sqq 

— (French), 923, 967', 968 
Ocos (Guatemala), port, 1012 
Ocumare ( Venezuela), ^ 1403 
Odense (Denmark), 832 
Odessa (Hussia), 1;^80 

— (Ukraine), prov., 1297 
Oedenburg (Hungary), 1044 
OeseL( Estonia), 876 
Offenbach (Hesse), 973, 999 
Offenburg (Baden), 991 
Olu Island (Samoa), 671 
Ogasawarajrma (Bonin) Is', 1087 
Ogden (Utah>, 637, 638 
Ogdensburg (New York), 601 
O’lliggins (Chile), province, 760 
Ohio, 473, 610 sqq 

— agriculture, 493, 494, 612, 613 

— area and pop., 473, 491, 610, 611 

— b;an^:s, 613 

— books of referciiccj 610 

— cities, 61d, 613 

— coal, 613 

— colleges, %c.t 612 

— commuuications, 613 

— constitution end goyernment, 610 

— crime, 612 '' 

— dairying, 613 

— debt, 612 

— defence, 612 

— eduoatiol^, 6 ll, 612 

— farms, 612 


I Ohio, finance, 

I — Germans in; 611 
j — Indians in, 611 
1 —iron, 613 ^ 

— live stock, 613 

I — manufactures, 613 
' — mining, 613 
: — pauperism, 612 

— petroleum, 613 c 

— production and industry, 493, 494, 

612, 613 

— railways, 613 

' — religion, 611 ^ 

: — representation, 469,^,610 
' — sugar, 612, 613 
• — tobacco, 494, 612 

— uiiivpisiti* s, 612 
' — whea,t# 493, 612 

— wool, 613 

! Ohia (Danzig), 828 
I Ohrid (Serb, Croat, Slovene), 1312 
! Oita (Japan), 1089 
i Okanagan Valley (British Columbia), 
: 303 

1 Okayama (Japan), 1088 r 
Okazaki ( iSpjni), 1089 
! Oki Islands (Japj; n), 10&7 
Oklahoma, 474, 613‘*o^^ 

— agriculture, 493, 49^, 615 

— area and population, 474, 491 

— books of reference, 616 
; cities, 614 
! - ~ coal, 615 

: — communications, 615, 616 

— constitution and government, 613, 

,5‘i4 

' — cotton, 494, 615 

— debt, 615 

i -- ue fence, 615,, 

I — education, 615 

— farms, 615 

— finance, 615 

— llax, ^15 

— Germans in, 614 ’ 

— Indians in, 614 

— live stock, 616 

— Ilian ufacturls, 615 

— mining, 615u ^ ^ 

— natural gas, 615 

— peindeiim, •Si''* ^ 

— production andciudustry, 493, 494 

; ^315 
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Oklahoma, public laifcls, 491 

— railways, 615, 616 

— rcli>(ion, 615 t 

— representation, 469, 614 

— timber, 615 

— universitv, 615 

— wheat, 493, 615 
Oklahmna Citjf, 477, 614 
Okmulgee (Okl. ), 614 
Okotol^a (Alberta), 319 

Old Age, Mothers’, War, k Widows’ 
Pensi^)iis : 

— Australia, Commonwealth of, 366 

— Belgium, 718 

*- Denmark, 833, 834 
— ♦ France, 903 

— Germany, 977 

■ Great Britain 36, 37 

— Iceland, 845 

— New South Wales, 385 

— New Zealand, 438 

— Nova Scotia, 328 

— Pohind,«l‘244 • 

- Qv^ensland, 405 

— South Australia, 41^ • 

— Spain, 1^33 , 

— Tasir^nia, 4J!6 

— Victoria, 

— Western Australia, 419 « 

Oldenburg, Republic of, 971, 1003 « 

— area ami population, 97€, 1003 

— constUufion, 1003 

— hnance and debt, 1003 

— justice, 1003 

— religion, 974, 10^3 

— town, 1003 
Oldham, population, 17 
Old Rumania, railways, 1273 
Olean (New York), 601 
Oliva (Danzig), 828 
Oloke-Meji (Nigeria), 264 
Olomofic (Czechoslovakia), 821 

— faculties, 822 
Olosega Island* (Samoa), 6?! 

Olten (Switzerland), 1369 
Olteuia (Rumania), ^267 
Olympia (Washingtoti), 645, 64^ 
Omaha (N(4biaska).^477, 588^590 
Oman, 1203, 1204 

— area and popuj^tipn, 12^3 

— books of reference, 1204# 

— British port, 1204 

— commerce, 1204 


ONT 

j Oman, communications, 1204 
j — ciuTcncy, 12p4 
j — government, 1203 
i — Sul tali, 1203 
I Omdurman ( A.-E. Sudan), 274 
I Omoa (Hondur#j), 1039 
I Omuda (Japan), 1089 
' Omurarnba (S.W. Africa), 282 
; Onitsha (Nigoiia), 26 4 
: Onotoa Island (Pacific), 453 
! Ontario, 290, 330 sqq 
— Agent-General, 331 

— agriculture, 300, 801,331, 332 

— area and population, 293, 331 

— births, marriages, deaths, 291 

— books of reference, 332 

— commerce, 332 

; — communications, 332 
I — constit. & gov., 290, 291, 292, 330, 

1 331 

! — copper, 332 
: — crops, 300,^01 
^ — dairy^utput, 302 
T — education, 295, 296, 331 
i — ^ance, 29^, 331 
! — fisfferies, 304, 331, 332 
j — forestry, 303, ^1, 332 
! — gold, 332 

I — imports and exports, 332 
' — Indians, 331 

— land jfales, 332 

— Legislative Assembly, 292, 330 
I — Iiieutt«iant-Govornor,* 292, 330 

— livestock, 301, 332 

— flianufactures, 307, 332 

— mining, 304, 305, 332 

— ministry, 330, 831 

, — mounted j)olice, 299 

— petroleum, 332 

: — political parties, 331 
i — productlif^i •lid industry, 300, •301, 

' 302, 303, 304, SJS, 332 

I ~ pulp and paper industry, 307 
i — railways, 312, 332 • 

! — religion, 295 • • 

— representation, ^JO, 291, 292, 330 
; — silver, ST:; 

: — telephony, 332 
T — tobacco, 303, 332 
! — towns, 331 
! — universities, 295, 331* 

I — water power, 306 
— ^wheat, 300, 332 
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Ontong^ava Islands (Pacific), 468 
Opland (Norway), H89 
O’pobo (Nigeria), 264 
Oporto (Port.)> 1250 ; univ^, 1251 
Oraiiea Mare (Rumania), 1268 
Oran (Algeria), 935,e936 ; torp. st., 
909 

Orange (New South Wales), 382 

— (Now Jersey), 696 

Orange Free State Province, 230, 268 

sqq 

— Administrator. 231, 268 

— agriculture, 239, 260 

— area and population, 232, 259 

— births, marriages, dt-aths, 259 

— books of reference, 261 

— coal, 241, 242 

— commerce, 260 

— constitution & govt., 230, 231, 

232, 258 
dmmoiids, 241 

— eaucation, 235, 23t, 259, 260 

— finance, 236, 237, 260 

— imports and exports, 260, 261 

— local govt^rnment, 231, 232, 258 

— maize, 239 ‘ 

• minerals, 241, 142 

— money, weights, & measures, 261 

— municipalities, 258 

— production and industry, 239, 241, 

242, 260 

— Provincial Council, 232 

— railways,* 244 » 

— religion, 259 

— representation, 230, 231, ’232' 

— stock-farming, 260 

— wheat, 239, 260 

Orebro (Sweden), 1350 ; town, 1351 
Oregon, 474, 616 sqq 

— agriculture, 493, 618 

— a?.ea and populatior, 491, 616, 

617 

— banks, ,.6i8 

— books ofveference, 618 

— canal, 618 

— cities, 617 

— coal, 618 ^ ' 

— communications, 61? 

— constitution and government, ’ 

616 

— debt, 61^ < 

— defence, 617 

-T edreat^en, 617 . 



OST 

f’ 

■ Oregon, farm?/ 618 

— finance, 617 

! — fisheries, ^18 

— forests, 496, 618 
fruit, 6f8 

; — Germans in, 617 
; — gold, 618 

— imports and exports, 618 * 

— Indian leservaiions, 617 
’ — Indians in, 617 

— irrigation, 491, 618 

— live stock, 618 

— manufactures, 618 

— mining, 618 

! — ports, 508, 618 ,, 

I — production and industry, 493, 496, 

I 618 

j — public lands, 491 
j — railways, 6 1 8 
j — rtdigion, 617 
j — representation, 469, 616 
I — river navigation. 618 
i — sbippuig, 50€, 618 

— timl'cr, 495, 496, 618 

— imiversi*'\ , ttl7 

* — wheat, 493, 6J 8 < 

— wool, 618 

Orel (Russia), univ., ,1.232 
Oreiise (Spain), province, 1330 
Priental Region (Ecuador), wireless, 
85f 

Oriente (Cuba), province, ?14 
Orissa (India), ace Bihar 
! Orizaba (Mexico), 1130 
i Orkney Isles, arf,a and pop., 20 
I Orl can France), 897 
i Oro (Eimador), province, 851 
I Oiufu (Nigeria)^ silver mine, 264 
, Oru< o (Bolivia). 733 ; town, 733, 734 
j Osaka (Japan 1, *1088 
j Oscarsborg (Norway),, fort, 1193 
; Oshkosh (Wisconsin),* 651 » 

Osnuiii Mahmud, Suit., Mijertins, 
: 10V8 

j Osnahriick (Prussia), 973 
i Osowiec (I’olaml), fort, 1246 
Ostgnd (Belgium), 717 ; shipping, 

Ostergbtlaud (Sweden), prov., 1350 
Ostersund (Sw^en), 1361 
Ostfold Norway)," 1189 
Ostprevis.se n, 971, 1004 
Ostrava (Czechoslovakia), 821 
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Oswego (New York)* •601 
Otago (N.Z.), dist., 436 ; univ., 
Otaru (Japan), 1088 • 

Otsu (Japan), 1089 • 

Ottawa (CaiidJa), 292, 893, 296, jJl 

— air station, 299 

— port, 310 

— urrtvcrsit}i, 296, 331 
Ottoman Rjiipire, see Turkey 
Otuiwwa (Iowa), 554 
Otuzco (Peru), cocaine, 1234 
Ouaga-cloif,^ou ( Fr. W. Africa), 956 
Oualiigouy;^ (Upper Volta), 956; 

town, 956 

•Oudh, sre United Provinces 
Oujda (Morocco), military area, 1142 
Oulgaret (French India), 924 
Oulu (Uleaborg), (Finland), govt., 
881 ; town, 882 
Outer Mongolia, 794, 795 
OiUjo (S. W. Afr.), 285 
Outposts (D. E. Indies), 1168 

— admiitistration,*1168 ^ 

-- .^^iknlture, 1173 

— area and po[)ulati 4 )i:^ 1169, 1170> 
Ovambo rrfbe (S.*^V. Africa), 282, 283, 

#284 •• 

OvaTnbolaifd«(S.'W. Africa), 282 
Overyssel (Netherlands), 1164. 11^2 
Oviedo (Spam), prov., 1330, 1^7, 
1338 • 

— tow#, 1331 ; university, 1332 
Owensboro’ (Ky.), 559 

Oxford, p"p., 17 ; university, 28, 29 
Oyapoc (French Guiana). 964 
Oyarzun (Spam), tort, 13 

Paarl (Cape Colony), 248 
Pabellon de Pica (^’hilet, 123# 
Pdchman'y (Bulgaria), 752 
Pachuca ( Mexico i, 1180 
Padric Is, flir ), 91, 362, 446, 447, 

451 sqq, 455 sqq 

— books of1*eference, 4l7, 455, 459 
— High Commissioner, 448, 45i, 

452 • 

(French), 92tl, 966 sqq • 

— (Jai{)»»ie.se ]^andate),%1108 
Pacilicadoi (S. Domingo), prov., 1305; 
town. IJtXa^ 

Padang (Dutcl^East Indies)* 1171 
Padua or Padova (Italy), 14)54 ; town, 
1056 ; univArsity, 1059 


PAL 

i Padu6ah (Kentucky), 559 * 

I Paduka Sri Julian Iskandar Shah 
(Perak), 181 

i Pagopago (Samoa), naval station, 672 
; Paining (Mah^y St.), 175, 181, 182, 

! 183, 1^4 

i Paide (Est nia), 877 
; Parsley, pojmlation, 21 
I Paita (Now Caledonia), 967 
I Pakhoi (China), port, 778 
i Paknam forts (Siam), 1322 
I Pakyoug (Sikkim;, 173 
I Palapve Road (Ikchuanaland), 223 
! Palatinate ( Bavarm), 994 
I Palau or Pelew Islands, 466, 1108 
j i*alau (Western Carolines), 1108 
I Palawan Is. (P.l ), 666 
I Palombaiig (Dutch KavSt Indies), 1169 
! Palencia (Spain), province, 1330 
' Palermo (Sicily) 1055 ; port, 1073 
I — town, 1056 ; university, U)59 
! Palestine, 1#2 sqq, 1382, 1388 
i — adi%in'straiiun, 192, 193, 1388 
I — aMorestation, 196 
i — ^ijgiiculmftil colonies, 193, 196 
I — ^u’ituiiture, 196 
i - - air mail strv4ce, 872 

— aira and population, 192, 193 

— banking and currency, 197 

— books of reference, 198 * 

— boiHidaries, 1^2 

i — British troops in, 50, 192, 1388 
i — coiniuerce, 196, 19)i 
I — co^nnuini'-ations, 197,872 
j crops, 196 
I — districts, 193 
j — education, 194 
I — finance, 195, 196 
I — government, 192, 193 
I — H igh Commissioner, 192, 198 
; — Jewisi^C^lonies, 193, 1^4* 

National Home^ 193 

• religious courts, ^96 

schools, 194 • 

— justice, 195 • • 

— Janguages. 19^ 194 

1 ^ — live 19 d 

* — minerals, 196 

; — inwdiie, 91, 192, 193, 198 
I — O' cupation, 60, 147, 192, 1388 
: —oil, 196 • • 

i — oranges, 196 
I #— ports, 197 
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PAL 

•i • 

Palestine, production and industry, 
, 196 # 

— railways, 197 

— religion, 193, 195 

— roads. 197 

— salt, 196 

— shipping, 197 
towns, 193 

— weights and measures, 198 

— wheat, 196 
— • wine, 196 

— Zionist Organisation, 193, 194 
Palime (Tog« land), 962 

Palit or Perils (Malay), 184, 185 

Palma (Baleares), 1331 

Palmas, Las (Spanish Islands), 1331 

— wireless staiion, 1342 
Palmenston Island (Cook Is.), 446 
Palmerston North (N.Z.), 436 
Palm kernels & nut kernels, sources — 

— Belgian Congo, 727 

— Cara»‘roon, 286, 963^ 

— Dahomey, 954 

— Eritrea, 1077 

— French Eq. Africa, i742 

— French Guinea, 953 

— French Sudan, 955 

— Gambia, 267 

— Gold Coast, 268 

— Ivory Coast, 954 

— Liberia, 1118 

— Nigeria, 263 

— Philippines, 668 

— Siena Leone, 271, 272 

— Togoland, 271, 962 ' 

•— Zanzibar, 208 

Palmyra Island (Pacific), 454 
Pamplona (Spain), 1331 ; fort, 1335 
Pam we race (Spanish Africa), 1345 
Panama, ^80 1, 1205 sqq 

— agriculture, 1207 

— area and population, 1205, 1206 

— bananas, 207 \ 

— banking, li08 

— birihs, nmrriagon, deaths, 1206 

— books of reference, 1211 

— boundary, 1205 ^ ' 

— canal, 1 2QS sqq 
finance, 483, 1210 

— cattle rearing, 1207 

— Chinese inf 1205 

— coffee, 1207 

— commerc^^ 1207, 1208 , 


Piy> 

JPanama, communications, 1208 

— constitution, 1205 

— debt. 1207** 

diplomatic representatives, 1211 

— education. 1206 

— finance, 1206, 1207 
reorganisation, 1207 

I — government, 1205 • 

I — immigiation, 1205, 1207 
I — impel ts and exports, 1207, ,1208 
] — justice, 1206 
j — live stock, 1207 # 

— mimn’als, 1207 p 

— money and credit, 1208 

— pearl fishery, 1207 

— police, 1207 

— port8,^8dl, 1206, 1208 

— postal statistics, 1208 
— President, 1205 

— production, 1207 

— provinces, 1205 

— railways, 1208 
j — religion, 1206’’ 

— rubber, 1207 
^ shipping/- 1^08 

— sugar, 1207 « 

— timber, 1207 

— tobacco, 1207 
towns, 1205, 1206 

—T university, 1206 

— wireless^stations, 812 
Panama (town), 1205, 1208, *1209 
Panama Canal k Zone. 1208 sqq 

— arna, 474. 1209, 1210 

— books of referei»»ce, 1211 

— defengA^, 485, 1209 

— finance, 483, 1210 

— Governor, 1209 

— laitdslides, 12^0 

I ~ poits, 1208 1209 
! — religion, 1206 
I — traflic, 1210 

— treaty concerning, 1210 
Panay Island (PhilippiAos), 666 
Panderrna (Turkey), woollens, 1389 
Pangani (Tanganyika), 280 
PangUor Island (Perak), 175 
^Panjgfir (^Baluchistan;, 1^0, 171 
Panjin (Goa), 1255 

Papeete (T^^hiti), A6g ^ 

Paphos (Cyprus), 11? 

Papua, Territory of, 362, 365, 480 sq 

— agrioultuife, 451 
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W g 

Papua, Territory of, ar«a and popula- , 
tiofi, 430, 431 

— bank, 432 

— bi>oks ot reference, 433 

— commerce, 432 

— copper, 432 

— currency, 432 

— education, 431 

— finance, 432 

— forests, 431 

— gold, 432 

— governmqpt, 365, 431 

— imports ami exports, 432 

— justice, 431 
“» Lieut. -Governor, 431 

— live stock, 432 

— minerals, 432 

— missions, 431 

— petroleum region, 432 

— plantations, 431, 432 

— police, 431 

— ports, 431 

— productif^n, 431, 4^2 

— rubber, 431, 432 

— shipping, 431, 432 . 

— water pov^r, 43^ 

— wirel^s statiiJUs, 432 
Para (Brazil),*740, 742 ; arsenal, 744 ; 

rubber, 745 

Paraguari (Paraguay), dept., 1213] 
town, 1213 • 

Paraguay , •! ^1 2 sqq 

— agriculture, 1215 

— area and population, 1213 

— army, 1215 • 

— banks, 1217 \ 

— births, marriages, deaths, 1214 

— books of reference, 1218 

— boundary questions, 733, 1213» 

— cattle rearing, 1215 

— Chamber of Beputies, 1212, 1213 
- comnferce, l2l6 

— communications, 1216, 1217 

— constitution ?ind govern?., 1212, 

1213 

— copper, 1215, 121 

— curremy, 1217 

— customs, l^]b6 

— debt, 1214, 1215 

— defence, 1215 
departm^mts, 1243 

— diplomatic representatives, 4217 

— education, 1214 

— finance, 1214 


^ PAR 

Paraguay, foreigners in, 1213 

— fruit, 1215 f 
— Germans in, 1213 

— ground-nuts, 1215 

— illegitimacy, 1214 

— immigrationf 1213 

— import duties, 1216 

— imports and exports, 1216 
— Indians in, 1213 

— iron, 1215 

— justice, 1214 

— live stock, 1215 

— local government, 1213 

— meat industry, 1215 

— mining, 1215, 1216 

— ministry, 1213 

— money and credit, 1217 

— national colonies, 1213 

— navy, 1215 

— - oranges, 1215 

— posts and telegraphs, 1217 
— President, ft 12, 1213 

— produ(d:ion and industry, 1216 

— railways, 1216, 1217 

— reiigion, 12f4 

— SenatH, 1212, 1213 

— shipping, 1216 * 

— sugar, 1215 

— timber, 1215 

— tobacco, 1215, 1216 

— towns,* 121 3 

— university, 1214 

— weigh tif and measures,* 12 17 

— wirelgss stations, 1217 

— y^hamnUj 1215, 1216 
Parahyba (Brazil), 740 ; town, 741 
Paraiso, El (Honduras), tobacco, 1040 
Paramaribo (Surinam), 1176 
Parana (Argentina), 694 ; tn. , 695, 696 

— (Brazil), 740 . • ^ 

coal, ♦Germans in, 745 

Pai^him tMecklenburg-SoJuv. ), 1002 
P^dubice (Czechoslovakia)^ 821 
Pargana Manpur (India), ^48, 150 
Paris (France), 897 • * 

— faculties, &c., 900»901 

— finance, S^a * 

— local goveimment, 893 

— populafion, 897 

— university, 900, 901 
Parit Buntar (Malaya), *179 

I Parkersburg (West Virginia), -649 
I Pan».a (It.), 1054 ; tn., 109T 
' university, 1069 
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Parnu (Estonia). 877 
Paro (Bhutan), 732 * 

Paros (Cyclades), 1017 
Parramatta (New South Wftles), 382, 
386 

Parry Is. (New Zealand), 440 
Parsis (Guebres) (India), 138 

— (Persia). 1220, 1221 
Parsons (Kansas), 556 
Pasadena (California), 526 
Pasir Mas (Malaya), 186 

Puteh ( Malaya), 1 86 
Paso, El (Texas), 478, 634 
Passaic (Now Jersey), 478, 595 
Passau (Genna»iy), faculties, 975 
Pasto (Colombia), 801 

— university, 802 
Patagonia (Chile), 764 

— coal, 699 

Paterson (New Jersey), 477, 595 
PatKan race (Baluchijitan), 170 
Patidla (India), 134 ; town, 137 
Patino (Aegean), 1081 * 

Patna (India), 137 . 139 

Patras (Gtocoe), 1019, 1022 r f 
Patriarchs of . 

— Alexandria, 679, 861, 1280 

— Antioch, 1280 
Oonstantinople, 1280, 1384 

— Jerusalem, 1280 
Patricia, dist. (Canada), 331 
PaucartiimjLio district (Peru), coffee, 

1234 

Paulpietersburg (Natal), 25P ^ 

Pavia (Italy), 1053; town, 1057 

— university, 1059 
Pawtucket (R. I.), 478, 624, 625 
Paya Lebar (Singapore), wireless sta- 
tion, 180 

Pa^^scndu (Uruguay^, ]^p5, 1398 

— town, 1395 

Payta (Pern), hats, 853 , 

Paz, La (Bplivia), 733, 785; town, >33; 
univ., 734 ; wireless stn., 736 
— (Mexico)," 11 30 
Pazardjik (Bidgari{^762 
Peabod\ (Mass.), 570 
Peail Harbour (Hawafi), defence, 669 
Pearl Islands (Panama), l5i07 
Pearl Lagoon (Nic.), port, 1184 
P^cs (Hungary), coal, 1047 
Pedregal^ (Panama), port, 1206 
Pedro Cays (West Indies), 353, C55 


yBK 

p Peel (Isle of Man), 86 
Peiyang Univ. (China), 775 
J Peking (Cliif^a), 772, 773 ; schools, 
^ , etc., 775, 776 ; universities, 

775t 776 

— wireless telegrajdi, 785 
telephone, 786 

Pelew Island (Paeitick 1108' 

Pelican Point (S.W. Africa), 285 
Pemba Island, 199, ‘^05, 206,^209 

— clove industry, 207 

! — wireless station, 209c 
I Penaga (Straits Sett. eii^^ents), wireless 
I station, 180 

i Penang (Straits Settlements), 1>5, 
i 176, 177, 178, 179 

j Pen iche-i Portugal), lace, 1253 
' Peaiisvlvaiiia, 473, 619 sqq 
' — agriculture, 493, 494, 621 
' — area and pop., 473, 401, 619, 620 
I — banks, 622 
; --boohs of rotcrcnce, 622 
i : — cities, 620 * 

— coal, 621 r' 

•; - colb^ges^, 620 ^ 

I — commerce, 6 *12 ' 

— communicationsf»622 « 

I — constitution and gf/vernment, 619 

— debt, 621 

i ' — detcn(^e, 621 
I — educiftioii, 620 
I — firms, 621 
; — li nance, 620 
! -- forest reserves, 496 
i — forestry, 496*, 621 
i — Germans in, 619 
I — horticulture, 621 
I — imports and exports, 622 
. — ^Iinlians in,,, 619 
; — iron, 621 

j — leather trade, 624, 622 

— live stock, 621 ' * 

— loca]..i;overnmeut, 619 

— manufactures, 621 

— mining, 62^, 

— natural gas, 621 
— pej^roleumr 621 

— pf^’rts, 508,#."622 f <- 

— production and industry, 493, 494, 

^496, 6e4 4.6‘^:2 

— raif^^ays, ^22* 

— re^'igipn, 620 

, 469, 619 
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Pennsylvania, savinfjS banks, 622 » 

— shipping, ft08, 622 

— tobacco, 494, 621 

— universities, 620 ^ 

— wheat, 493, 621 

— wool, 621 

Pefion de la Gomera (Sp. Af.)> 1330 
PenonAme (Psniania), 1205 
Penrhyn Island (Cook Islands), 446 
Pensacola (Florida), 540, 641, 542 

— naval yard, 487 

Pensions, »cc Invalidity, and Old- 
Age, 4c., Pensions 
Peoria (Illinois), 478, 648 
»erak (Malay St.), 176, 181,182, 183, 
184 

Pereue Distrait (Peni), cocoa, 1234 ; 
colfee, 1234 

Pergainino (Argentina), 695 
Periin Island (Red Sea), 103 
PerLis, Las (Nicaragiiu), port, 1184 
Pcrlis (Malay State), 184, 185 
PernambuCo (Brazil), 740 ; railways, 
•• 747 ; sugar factories, 745 
Pegiik coal mines (Bulgaria), 755 t 
Peros BanhOs Is. (Mauritius), 214 
Perpigwn (FnapTice), 897 
Persia, I2l8%f^ 

— agriculture, 1223 ' 

— area and population, 1220 

— army, l%23 • 

— banking and credit, 1225, 1226 

— books of reference, 1228 

— carpets, 1223 

— cities, 1220 

-- coal, 1223 • 

— commerce, 158, 1223, 1224, 1225 

— communications, 1226 

— constitution arij goverurflent, 

1219, 1220 

— copper, 12^ 

— cusroms, 1222 

— debt, 1222 

— defence, 1223 

— diplomatic repre^ntatives, 1228 

— education, 1221 

— finance, 1222 • 

— foreign UafiS, 12^ 

— frontiers, 683 

— government, 1214), 1220 

local, 1220 • ♦ 

— imports and exports, 168j 1223, 

1224, 1225 • • . 


PER 

i Persia, iron, 1223 
: — justice, 1221, 1222 
I — local government, 1220 

— Majli%, 1219 
: — minerals, 1223 
I — ministry, lzl9, 1220 
I — money, weiglits, measures, 1 227 
' — navy, 1223 
i — nomads, 1220 
; — oil, 1223 
i — opium, 1223, 1224 
' — petroleum, 1223 
I -- ports, 1222, 1223, 1225 
I — posts and telegraphs, 1226 
; — production and industry, 1223 

— provinces, 1220 

— railways, 1226 

— religion, 1220, 1221 

, — river navigation, 1226 
I — roads, 1226 
1 — royal family, 1219 
I — Shah, 1218, 1219 
4 — shipi^liig, 1225, 1226 
I — silk, 1 223, J 224 
1 1 — t«)ijereigns from 1794, 1219 
I — trade routes. 1^26 
j — lur(pioi.-e, 1223 
: — wheat, 1223, 1224 
I — wool, 1223, 1224 
! Persian Gulf, minerals, 1223 
I — pearl fishery, 1388 
; — ports, 1223, 1225 ; see alfto Oman 
'• Perth (Sct)tlaiid), popul'ition, 21 

— CW .•Australia), 417 

; mint, 376, 377 

; university, 418 

: Perth Amboy (New Jersey), 595 
, Peru, 1229 sqq 
i — ngricullure, 1234 
! — Americ<^ naval mission, 

I - area amipdf)ulation, 1230 
I , — ^ army, 1233 ^ 

1 avintion, 1233, 1234, 

— banks, 1237, 1238 

' — books of reference, 123*fe 
' — boundarv treatit* and disputes, 
; • 733r/b''0, 801, 851, 1231 

{» — Chinese ifi, 1230 
: — cinchona, 1234 
I — coal, 1235 

— cocoa, 1234 

— colfee, 1234 

— Commerce, 1235, 1236 
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Peru, constitution and government, 

. 1229 

— copper, 1235 

— cotton, 1235 

— currency, 1237, 1238 

— customs, 1236 ^ 

— debt, 1232, 1233 

— defence, 1233 

— departments & prov., 1229, 1230, 

1231 

— diplomatic representatives, 1 238 

— education, 1231, 1232 

— finance, 1232 
-- forests, 1234 

— French military mission, 1234 

— gold, 12*36 

— guano, 1234 

— Housf* of Representatives, 1229 

— imports and exports, 1235, 1236 

— Indians in, 1230 

— ju^’tice, 1232 

— mercantile marine, 236 

— military districts, 1233 r 

— minerals, 1235 

— money and credit, 1237 ^ / 

— money, weights, k measures, 1238 

— navy, 1234 

— petroleum, 1235 

— po[t, 1236 

— posts, telegraphs, telephones, 1 237 

— President, 1229 

— production and industry, 1234, | 

1235' 

provinces, 760, 1229, 123(), 1231 
ceded by Chile, 760, 1231'- 

— railways, 1286 

— religion, 1231 

— rice, 1234 

— roads, 1236 

— Senate, 1229 

— shipping and navr^aC^ou, 1236 

— silk, 123^ 

— sugar, ;.234, 1235 ’ 

— tobacco, 1234 

— towns, 1230 - 

— universities, ^1232 

— wheat, 1234, 123ir^ 

— wireless stations, 12,^7 

— wool, 1234, 1235 

Perugia (Italy), 1054 ; town, 1056; 

university, 1059 
Peruvian Corporation, 1234 
PeTAci (I'Uly), town, 1057 


YEAR-BOOK, 19^3 
PHI 

I ^Pesaro e Urbiixf (Italy), prov., 1054 
I ^Pescadores Islands (Japan), 1087,1107 
; Peshawur (In<ia), 137, 685 
Pespire (Honduras), 1039 
Peten (Guatemala), timber, 1031 
i Peterburg (Alaska), 656 
Petei-sburg (Virginia), 643 
I Petit Ba8^am, see Port^Bouet • 

' Petr itch (Ihilgaria), 762 
Petriu (Siam), 1324 
Petrograd, I’^dSO ; dockyards, ^ 1284 ; 

univ., 1281 , 

Petroleum, Naphtha, Natural Gas, 
and Oil-yielding^regions — 
Algeria, 938 Japan, 1097 ,, 

Angola, 1257 Mexico, 1132, 

Argentina, 699 1133 

Azerbaijan, Morocco, 1143 

1295 Palestine, 196 

Baluchistan, Papua, 432 

171 Persia, 1224 

Barbados. 352 Peru, 1235 

^ Bolivia, 735 Philfppiiies,668 

Borneo, 107 Poland, ^46 

Brazil, 7*5^ Portuguese W, 

I Canada, 505„, Afr., 125V 

■ 319, 326, 332' ',Rumaijia, 1271 

China, 782 Jlr^ssia, 1286 

r Colombia, 804 Santo Dom- 

D.E. lnd.,1173 ingo, 1307 

Ecuador-, 853 Sarawak, 109 

Eritrea, 1077 Sytia, 933 

Gt. Britain, 63 Trinidad, 359 

India, 152 U.S.A., 497, 

Iraq, 191 , 507, and see 

Italy,' 1069 States, &c. 

It. Somaliland, Venezuela, 104 5 

; 1078 

I Petsamo f Finland), 881 
1 Petseri (Estonia), 877 
I Pforzheim (Baden), 973, 991 
I Philadelphia (Liberia/, 1117 • 

I Philadelphia (Penn.), 477, 620 
: — FederJl Bank, 513» 

— port, 508, 622 
Philippeville (Algeria), 936 
Phyippine Islands, 474, 666 sqq 

— agn?^ulture,^<J68 ^ 

— area and population, 474, 666 

— bananas, 6^ 

— banks, 670 ‘ 

— birtjis> marriages, deaths, 667 

— books of reference, 672 
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^ PHI 

Philippine Islands? (iliinese in, 666 

— commerce, 669 

— communications, 6^9 

— copper, 668 

— copra, 668 

— currency, 670 

— debt, 668 

— defence, 485, 667 

— divisions, 866 

— education, 667 

— finance, 667 

— forests, 668 

— German^ in, 666 

— gold, 668« 

— government, 472, 665. 666 
Governor-General, 665, 666 

— hat manufacture, 668 

— hemp industry. 668 

— imports and exports, 669 

— islands, 666 

— Japanese in, 666 

— justice, 667 

— land, u^icultivat^l, 668 

— local government, 666 

— milling, 668 ^ 

— «aval sti^tioii, 488 • 

— newspapers, ^Vcf, 667 

— pcti^leum, 688 

— police, 667* 

— ports, 669 

— po.st.s and telegraphs, 6^9 

— production and industry, 668 

— proviflccs, 666 

— railways, 669 

— religion, 667 

— rice, 668 

— roads, 669 
~ rubber, 668 

— savings banks, 670 

-- ship[)ing, 669 • 

— sugar, 6HS 

— limber, 66? 

— towns, 666, 667 

— troops in, 485, 667 • 

— universities, 667 
Philijipopolis (Bulgaria), 752 ; town, 

752, 753 

Pliitomir (Ukraine), prov., 1^9/ 
Phocis (Gr^^), 105.8 ^ 

Phoenicia (Palestine), dist., 193 
Phoenix ( Arizona 5'21, 52^ 

Phoenix Islands (Pacific), 4o3 
Phthiotis (Greece), 1(^18 , * 


POD 

' Piacenza (ifaly), 1054 
*• ' — fortifications, 1064 ; town, 1067 
I Piauhy (Brazil?, state, 740 
- ' I’ichinclia (Ecuador), prov., 851 
Piedmoift (Italy), 1053, 1068 
! — illiteracy, 1^58 
i — mining, 1069 
; — silk culture, 1068 
; Pieire (South Dakota), 628, 629 
I Pietermaritzburg (Natal), 233, 252 
Pilar (Paraguay), 1213 
Pillzhum (Ecuador), silver, 853 
j Pilsudski, Joseph, Polish Pres., 1240 
: Pinar del Rio (Cuba), 814 ; port, 

! 817 

; — town, 814 
Pine Bind' (Aikansas), 624 
! Pines, Isle of (French Pacific), 967 
Ping Yang (Korea), port, 1103, 1104 
Piipia (Ohio), 611 

; Pineus (Greece), 1017, 1010, 1^25 
I Pirmaseus (Bavaria), 995 ^ 

I Pirot (Serb, Croat, Slovene), 1312 
*■ — carp As, 1315 

; Pisa (Italy), 14)54 ; tn., 1056 ; univ., 
•♦1059 

: Piscopi (Aegean)# 1081 

■ Pishiii (Baluchistan), 169, 171 
i Pita (Frcncli (Guinea), 953 
I Pitcairn Island (Pacific), 452 “ 

Piti (Gu^ni), port, 670 
Pittsburg (Kans.), 556 
— (Pa.), ^477, 620, 621 . 

Pittsfield (Massachusetts), 570 
PiUewfl (China), 783, 1108 
Piura (Peru), 1230 
: Pius XI. (Pope), 1261^ 

^ Pizpiz (Nicaragua), mines, 1183 
j Plainfield (N.J.), 595 
j Plata, I.a (Arg. ), see La Plata 
Plaucn (Sa.v^>pjf), 973, 1010 * • 

I Plevna or Pleven (Bulgaria), 752 
Bioesti (Rumania), 1261? 

Plovdiv (Bulgaria), district, 752; 

town, 752 ^ „ 

Plymouth, po})ulation, 17 ; port, 77 
! — (Montse^f^^i, 35f 
I Wzeh ( Czech osluvakia), 821 
• PnOiii-P^nh^Cambodia), 928, 92^9 

■ l^obd (Dahomey), 954 
j Pocatello (Idaho), 645 # 

I Podolia (Ukraine), prov., 1297 
‘ Pt^rinie (Serbia) antimoii^, , 
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Pointed* Pitre (Guadelonfe), 963 
Pointe-des-Galets (Reunion), 948 
Pointe Novie (Fr. Co;.go), 942 
Poitiers (France), iiniv., 900 
Poland,- 1240 1277 

— agriculture, 1245 

— area & population, 1#71, 1241, 1242 

— aviny, 1244, 1246 

— bank, 1247 

— books of reference, 1247 

— boundaries, 1122 

— budget, 1244 

— coal, 1246 

— commerce, 1246 

— communications, 1246 

— constitution ana government, 

1240, 1241, 1277 

— counties, 1242 

— crops, 1245 

— debt, 1244 

— drfence, 1244, 1245 

— diplomatic ropresenl^^ativos, 1247 

— divisions, 124J, 124\i 

— education, 1243 

— linance, 1243 

— forts, 1245 

— government, 12,40, 1241, 1277 
local, 1241 

— imports and exports, 1246 

— insurance, 1244 

— iron, 1246 

— justice and crime, 1243 

— land hoUliiigs, 1245 

— live stock, 1245 

— local government, 1241 

— manufactures, 1245 

— merchant lieet, 1247 

— mining, 1246 

— ministry, 1241 

— money and credit, 1247 

— niav’gabie watervvay^8^,1246 

— navy, 1245 

— pauperism, 1244 

— potroleiin^, 1246 

— political parties, 1241 

— port, 1122, 12^7 

— posts, telegra^phs, ^^ephones, 1246 

— President, 1240, l24i 

— production and industry, 1245, 

1246 

— railways^ 1246 

— religion, 1242 

— regre8^ta,tion, 1240, 1241 


FOB 

Poland, roads, J2?6 
salt, 1245 ' 

— Sejm, 1240. 1241 
^—Senate, 12?0, 1241 

^ shipping, 1247 

— sugar, 1245 

— territory gained, 971 

— towns, 1242 

— universities, 1243 • 

Poland (former Austrian), 1242 

— (Congress), 1240, 1241 

— (foniur Prussian), 971, 1241 

— (former Russian), lf241, 1242, 

1277 r 

Polesio (Poland), 1242 
Poltava (Ukraine), prov., 1297 ♦ 

Pomerania (Pnissiab 1004 
Pomorze*'''*( Poland), 1242 ; military 
distiict, 1245 

PonajH^ (Caroline Islands), 1108 
Ponce (Porto Hico), 662 
Pondiclidry (Frencli India), 924, 925 
Poniloland (Cape Colony), 247 
^ Pongo ele ManseViche, 1231 
Ponta Delgada (Azores), 1260 ^ 
Pouteveilra x’Spain), province, 13^0 
Pontiac (Mich.), f 75 
Poona (India), 137 
Poopo, Lake (BoliviaX !?alt at, 735 
Copayan (Colom.), 801 ; univ., 802 
Popo (Papua), wireless station, 432 
Fori (Bjufiieborg) (Finland), 882 
Porlamar (Veiiez.), wireless, station, 
1407 

Portage la Prairie (Canada), 324 
Portaiegre (Port-V, 1250 ; town, 1250 
Port Ab xander (Angola), 1257 
Port Antonio (Jamaica), 353 
Port Arthur (China), 772, 773, 791, 
^ 1087, 110,8 
Port Artliur (Texas), 634 
Port-au-lTince (Haiti!, 1035, 1036 
1037 

Port Bell, ( Uganda), 205 
Port Blair (Andamans), 174 
Port Castries (SL Lucia), naval base, 
361 

Port Chester (K.Y.), 601 
Port CCrnwallisr^AjidalAUts), 174 
Port Darwin (N. Terr., Aust.), 429 
Port de J’aix (KaiH), 1035 
Port Edi?ard (Weiliaiwei), 188 
Port Elizabeth (Cape Cob), 233, 943 
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Port Gentil (Frencl#(i)iigo), 942 
Port Glasgow, 77 
Port Harcourt (Nigeria^ 262, 264 
Port Hedland (W. Ausff), 419 
Port Herald (Nyasaland), 214, 215 
Port Huron (Michigan), 5? 5 
PoriLnid iMaine), 478, 564 
^ (Oregon), 477, 617, 618 
Port L?innn (Gfcsta Rica), 808, Sip 
1208 ; wireless stn., 812 
Port Louis (Mauritius), 212 
Port M.o'ia (Jamaica), 353 
Port Morcvsb^ (Papua), 431, 432 

— wireless station, 432 
J’orto (Portugal), 1249 
P>rto Alegre { I irai^il), 741 
Portohello (Pjinaiue), 1206 

Porto Mauriziq (Italy), 10.''3 ; town 
1057 

Porto Novo (Dahomey), 954 
Porto I'aleimo (Albania), 689 
Porto Rico, 474, 661 sqq 

— agriculture, 663 ^ 

— area ana* population, 474, 662 

— hocVs of reference, 663 

— Cjiinese and thipanesi’ ni, 662 

— commerce,* 663 • 

— conjirariic^ti»ns, 663 

— copper, 6GX • 

— debt, 662 

— defence, 485, 662 
- education^ 662 

— linancef 662 

— fruit, 663 

— gold, 663 

— government, 471, *472, 661^ 662 

— Governor, 661, 662 t 

— imports and expoi’ts, 663 

— islands, 663 

— justice, 482, 662 • 

— - manufactures, 663 

— minerals, 66^ 

— navaPstaiion, 663 

— occupations of the peoplei 662 

— ports, 508, e(53 

— posts and telegraplps, 663 

— pi eduction auU industry, 663 

— laihvays, 663 * 

— representaiiOn, 66P„ 

— loads, 663 

— salt, 663 ^ ' 

— shipping, 508, 663 

— sugar, 663 


Porto Rico, tobacco, 663 
, — towns, 662 

— troops in, 4^), 662 

— university, 662 

Port of S^)aiii (Trinidad), 358 
Port Royal (Jamaica), fortif., 354 

(S.C,), naval stn., 488 

Port Said (Kgypt), 859, 860, 870 
Portsmouth, population, 17 

— (New Hamp‘'hire), 593 

naval station, 487, 594 

Treaty of, 1 087 

- (Ohio), 611 
j — ( Virginia), 643 
j Port Sudan (A.-E. Sudan), 274 
I Port Talbot, 77 
I Portugal, 1248 sqq 
I — agriculture, l‘z52, 1253 
i — area and population, 1249, 1250 
I — army, 1 252 

; colonial, 1252 

! — banks, 12f>(^ 

; — ■ births, marriages, and deaths, 1250 
'• — books %f reference, 1260 
j — CHbinet, 12^9 
f P^53 

i — cols k depeiide^icics, 1249, 129t), 

: 1251, 1255 sqq 

— commerce, 1253, 1254 

— eommunicati(-ns, 1254 

— consdlution and government, 

i r/ls, 1249 

! — cop[>er, 1253 
! — cork, 1^53 
I ~ dgjt,^252 ^ 
j — delonce, 1252 

! — ^ diplomatic representatives, 1255 
: — education, 1251 
; — emigration, 1251 
; — ii nance, 1251 
i — hsheries, } 253 
' ~ foicsts, 1252 
I — gold, 1253 • 

i — ^government, 1248, 124^* 

— imports and exports, 12^3, 1254 

— justice an<l crime,* 1251 

— maiiuikcti^jy^ 125^ 

— inineralSj^T^So 
r- ininist^s, f249 

— money, weights & measures, 1^4 
— National Council, 12^9, 

: — navy, 1252 
, Hying service, 1262 
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Portugal, olive oil, 1253' 

— political parties, 1249 

— President, 1249 

— ‘ production and industry, 1252, 
1253 

— provinces and disHcts, 1249, 1250 
• railways, 1254 

— religion, 1251 

— shipping, 1254 

— tiles, 1253 

— timber, 1253 

— towns, 1250 

— universities, 1251 

— Upper Chamber, 1240 

— wheat, 1253 

— wine, 1253 

— wolfram, 1263 

— wool, 1253 

Portaguesa (Venezuela), state, 1403 
Portuguese Africa, 1251, 1255, 1256, 
1257 sqq Angola and 

Mozambique) a* 

— Asia, 1251, 1255, 1256 

— India, 1251, 1255, 1256 
Posadas (Argentina), 394 ; town, 695, 

701 ^ 

Posen (Poland), d'ort, 1245 ; town, 
1242 ; military district, 1245 ; 
univ., 1243 

— (Prussia), 1004 
Po-ta-la (at Lhasa), 792 
Potchefstroom (Tninsvaal), 255 
Potonza (Italy), 1055 ; town, 1057 
Poti (Georgia), 1296 ; port, 1296 
Potlatch (Idaho), lumber mill, 547 
Potosi (Bolivia), 733 ; town, 733 
Potsdam (Prussia), 973 
Pottsville (Pa.), 620 
Poughkeepsie (New York), 601 
Powell Haven (Pacific), 458 
Po.iiiau (Poland), 

Pozsony (Hungary), univ., 1045 
Pradora (Colombia), iron works, C04 
Prague (Oiechoslovakia), 821 ; fatul- 
tiep, 822 ; univ., 822 
Prahova (KumaniH), petrol, 1271 
Praia (Cape Vdrdo 1256 

Praslin Is. (Seychelles), 218, 219 
Pratabong (Cambodia), 13 19 
Pratap Singh, ruler, Kashmir, 132 
Praiist (Daiuig), 828 
Presburg (Czechoslovakia), see Bratis- 
lava 


PRO 

1 Pressburg, sec 5*dzsony 
h Preston, population, 17 
I Pretoria (Transvaal), 231, 233, 255 
i — university college, 235 
I ^Prevesa (Greece), 1018 
I Pribilolf Islands (Alaska), seal 
fisheries, 307, 657 
: Prince Albert (Canada), 337 
Prince Charles Foreland (Spits- 
bergen), 1200 

Prince Edwaid Island, 290, 333 sqq 
~ agriculture, 300, 301, 334 

— area and p »pulatioii, ‘i!93, 333 

I — births, marriages, (^^aths, 294 

— books of reference, 334 

— commerce, 334 

I — communications, 334 
: — coiiSitit. & govt., 290, 291, 292, 333 
I — crops, 300, 301, 334 

— dairying, 302 

— education, 296, 333 
! — finance, 298, 333 

I — fisheries, 304, 334 

— forests, 334 

— fox ranching, 306, 334 

'' — irn ports* ai>id exports. 334 
I — l.cgislaiive AsseTubly, 292, 833 
— Lieutenant-Goveniqr, 2t2, 333 

— live stock, 301, 3^4* 
lumber, 303 

j ■ — manufactures, 304, 334 
I — ministry, 333 
j — oy.ster.M, 334 
i — })olitical parties, 333 

— productinii & industry, 300, 301, 

4502, 304, 334 

— railways, 312, 334 

— rcligi-ai, 295, 333 

— rejirescntation, 290, 291, 292, 333 
: — road improi sment, 334 

' — telephones, 334 
i — towns, 333 , 

— water power, 306 

— wheet, 300, 334 

Prince Rupert (Britisli Columbia), 321 
Princeton Un'versity (N.J.), 596 
; Principe Is. (Portugal), 1255, 1257 
i — ^fipiuice, 1257 
: — phpulatioir, H257 

— pioducts, 1257 

! PristiuU (Serb; 0*:oat, Slovene), 1312 
} Prizren (Serb, Cl^at, Slovene), 1312 
i Prospect (N^S.W.), 382 
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PRO 

Protectorates, Pritfsl, 91 

— S. W.. Africa, 281 • 

Providence (Rhode Is. 177, 023. 624 
Providence Island (Seychelles), 218 # 
Province Wellesley (Penang), 175, 176 
Provo (Utah), 637 

Prussia, 970, 1003 .svy^/ 

— agi’V'ultnre 1007 

— area and pop., 970, 1001, 1005 
' beer, 983 

— births, niarriages, de'aths, 1005 

— - books of reference, 1008 

— Oahinet,*1004 

(joal, 982, •1007 

— constitution and governnu?nt,1003, 

1004 

crops, 1007 

— debt, 1007* 

— Diet, 1003 

— divisions, 1004 
eilucation, 975, 970, 1006 
linance, 1007 

— governTiient, lOOiJ, 1004 

local, 1004 

- ilklgitiniacv,^1005 « 

— vron and ^tecl, 982,* 983, 1007 

— justice and c*ini*c, 1006 

— Ijanutyg,.*! A)3 

™ livii stock, 981, 1007 

— local government, 1004 

— manufactures, 983 ^ 

— miueralsf 982, 983, 1007 
•- National Assembly, 1003 

— p(diti(;al [)aities, 1003, 1004 

— product ion and iiulustry, 982, 983, 

1007 * 

— provinces, 1004 

— railways, 1008 
electric, 1008 

— religion, 974, lOOfi 

— representation, 97U, 1003 
— ~ saviipgs bants, 1008 

— Staatsrat, 1003, 1004 

— sugar, 983 » 

— territory lost, 971, 1005 

— town^, 1005 

— universities, 975, 9^76, 1006 

— wheat, 1007 

— wine, 10d7' — * 

Prussia, East, 1004 

— area and po^wh^-tion, lOOJ 

— 'pUhiscite in, 97i 
Prussia, West, 1004, 1^44 « * 


PUN 

1 Prussia, West, area and population, 
1004 , 

— pUhiscile in, 971 

— religion, 1005 

— territory ceded, 971 

' Przomysl (Pol.‘*ul), bishopric, 1212; 
fort, 1245 ; town, 1242 
Pudnkkottai (Madras), state, 134 
Puebla ( Mexico), 1130; town, 1130 
Pueblo (Colorado), 530 
Pue])l() Iinliaus (New Mex. \ 598 
Puerto P»ariios (Guatemala), 1032 
Puerto Bermudez, wii’eless stn. , 1237 
Puerto Cabcllo (Venez.), wireless stn., 
1407 

Puerto f'olombia (Colom. ), 801 
I'uerto Cortez (Ilond. ), 1039 
Ihierlo Herrera (Honduras), 1041 
Puerto Monti. (Chile), wireless station, 
766 

Puerto .Mutis (Panama), 1206 ^ 
Puerto Plata (ilanto liomingo), prov., 
1305 ; city, 1305 

Jhierto k^il Hlond. ), coconuts, 1040 
Puerto Suarez1[lk)li via), wireless stn.,^ 

••736 , 

Puerloviejo (Ecm^lor), 851 
Puget Bound (Wash.), 647 ; naval 
station, 488, 647 ; university^ 
646 

Pukapn]«L I. (Cook Islands), 446 
Piiket Is. (Siam), 1320 ; tin, 1322 
Pulantiei^ (China), 783, i008 
Pulo Camhing (Timor), 1256 
Puimkltii (Bhutan), 731 
Punjab, agriculture, 149, 150 

— area and pop., 127, 131, 136 

— births and deaths, 136 

— canals, 160 

— education, 140 

— linance, 

^ — forests, 149, 150 
I —^government, 127, 129 ^ 

I -^justice, 141 • 

i — land revenue, 14^, 148% 

I tenure, 148 

— newspaj^>'-ifec,, ?41 
I —^religion, 138 

:• — roads,# 160 

— native states, 131, 134, 138 

— tea, 151 

— university, 139 
' Puno (Peru), 1230 


5 
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Punta Arenas (Chile), wireless stn., 
766 

Punta Lobes (Chire), jjuano, 1234 
Puntaienas (Costa Rica), prov., 808 
— port, 811 
~ town, 808 
Pusan (Korea), 1103 
Putumayo prov. (Colombia), 801 
Pygmies (Uganda), 204 
Pyong-Yang (Korea), 1103 
Pyrgos (Greece), 1019 


Qacha's Nek (Basutoland), 221 
Qalyiildya (Egypt), 859, 860 
Quaiig-nani mines (Anriam), 928 
Quebec, 290, 335 sqq 

— Ageiits-General, 335 

— agriculture, 300, 301, 336 

— area and pr>pulation, 293, 335 

— bijuks, 336 

— births, marriages, (^'3aths, 294 

— books of reference, 337 

— commerce, 336 

" — const, k gov., 290,'291, 292, 335 
— : copper, 336 * 

— crops, 300, 301^' 336 

— dairying, 302 

— debt, 336 

— education, 295, 296, 335 

— finance, 298, 336 

— fisheries, 304, 336 

— forests, 303, 336 

— gold, 336 

— imports and exports, 336 

— Legislature, 292, 335 

— Lieutenant-Governor, 292, 335 

— live stock, 301 

— manufactures, 307, 336 

— mining and minerals, 304, 305, 

“336 

— ministry, 335 

— mounted police, 299 

— politicabparties, 336 

— port, SJO 

— production and industry, 300, 301, 

302, 303-,' 3044^2^-5. 336 
— ^ pulp and paper industry, 307 

— railways 312, 336 

— religion, 295 

— representation, 290, 291, 292, 335 

— roads, 336 
— ( \i'Vei>336 


YEAR-BOOK, 1^23 
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QUE 

Quebec, tobaccej*, *^03 

— towns, 335 

— universitie,«, 295, 335 

— wuiter power, 306 
* — wheat, 300, 336 

Quebec (town), 293, 335 ; port, 310 

— university, 295, 336 

Queens (Now York), 477, 600. 601 
Queen’s University, Belfast, 83 

(Ontario), 295, 331 

Queensland (Australia), 362, 402 
aborigines, 404 

— Agent-General, 403 ^ 

— agriculture, 406 

-- area and population, 364, 403, 404 

— artesian wells, 408 

— banks, 376, 408, 409 

— birthfe, marriages, deaths, 365, 404 

— books of reference, 409 

— coal, 407 
commerce, 372, 408 

— constitution and govt., 362, 363, 

402, 403 

— copper, 407 

— cotton, ^07 

— crops, 4()7 ' 

— customs, 408 ' 

— debt, 406 

— defi iicc, 368 

— education, 404, 405 

~ emigration and immigration, 404 

— finance, 405, 406 

— forests, 407 

— Germans in, 404 

— gold, 407, 408 

— Govr^riior, 402 

— impbrts and exports, 372, 408 

— inhabited houses, 365 

— justice and crime, 405 

— land tenure,>406 
values, 406 

— live stock, 406 t 

— local government, 403 

— matoniity allowaimo, 405 

— mines and minerals, 407, 408 

— ministry, 40'^ ^ 

— money and credit, 376, 408, 409 

— occupations of the people, 404 

— ol<f-age, inv^jlidityl’ rfnd war pen- 

sions, 405 

— pauperism, '’40&. u 

— port) 374 ^ 

— pre'ciop.s stjpiies, 407 
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QUE 

Queensland, produAiBn and industry, 
406, 407, 408 

— railways, 375 I 

— religion, 404 t 

— representation, 362, 363, 402 * 

— sheep, 406 

— shipping, 374, 408 

— silver, 407^ 

— subdivisions, 403 

— sugar, 407 

— tiniber trade, 407 

— tobacco, 407 

— towns, 4o4 

— tramways? electric, 376 

— university, 405 j 

— wheat, 407 | 

— wine, 407 ! 

— wool, 4 06, *4 08 ! 

— See also Australia, Connnonwealth j 
Quena (Egypt), 859, 860 ; town, | 

860 I 

Quer4taro (Mexico), 11 30; town, 1130; j 
opaV, 1133 • ] 

Quetta (Baluchistan), 169, 170, 171 i 
Quetzaltepeque ^Salvadoii^, 1300 i 
Qiie/altenaiigo (Guateihala), 1029 
Quibdo (ColomUa)r801 ! 

Quiliinaue (1^^. E, At'.), 1258, 1259 ! 
Quilines (Argentina), 695 ^ | 

Quincy (Illinois), 548 ^ | 

— (Massachusetts), 570 * i 

Qui'Nhon (Annam), port, 927 1 

Quintana Koo (Mexico), state, 1130 ] 

Quiquio (Paraguay), mines, 1216 i 
Quisqueya Is., see Santo Domingo 
Quito (Ecuador), 850, 851 ; u»iv,,852 
Quittah (Gold Coast), 268 • 

Quiyindy (Paraguay), 1213 

Quthing (Basutoland), 221 , 

« 

Rabat (Morocco), 1139, 1140, 1145 

— military arc*, 1142 

— schools, &c., 1141 

— vineyards, 1143 

Rabaul (New Guinea), 455, 456, 458 
Racine (iVisconsin), :52, 653 
Kadcliffe College (Mass.), 571 
Riidom (Poland), 1242 
Raiat^a 1. (I rench Oceania), 968 
Raidestos (Thrace), dept., 1018 ; 
town, 1013 

Raivavae Is. (French Oceania), 968 
Rajputana (India), area^ &c ,, 131, 133 J 


REI 

I • 

Rajputana, government, 132 

— native states, 131, 132, 138, 1^ 

— opium, 146 

— religion, 132, 138 

— revenue, 133 

— roads, 160 » 

Raka Island (Persian Gulf), 106 
Rakaanga Island (Cook Is.), 446 
Rakwere (Estonia), 877 
Raleigh (North Carolina), 605, 606 
Ralick Is. (Pacific), 1108 
Rama VI., King (Siam), 1318 
Ramleh (Palestine), 193 
Rainpur (India), 134 ; town, 137 
Ramsey (Isle of Man), 85 
Randers (Denmark), 832 
Rangoon (Burma), 137 ; trade, 158 
univ., 139 

RaiJgpo (Sikkim), 173 
Raoul Is. (New Zealand), 447 
Ka{)a Island (French Pacific), ^8 
Rapallo, Trea^ of, 889, 1311 
Rapid Cy,y (S. Dakota), 629 
Rarawai (Fiji), 449 
Rarotonga Isl^id (Cook Islands), 446^ 

— wiftless station, 447 ^ 

Ras Talfari (Iicir)f Abyssinia, 677 
Rastatt (Baden), 992 

Ratack Is. (Pacific), 1108 
Ratisbon (Bav.), 973, 995 ; faculties, 

m 

Raton (New Mexico), 598 
Ratzcburgt(Meck.-Str. ), 1002 
Ravenna (Italy), 1054; town, 1056 
Rav«nsffurg ( Wiirttemberg), 1014 
Rawa (Solomon Is. ), 458 
Rawalpindi (India), 137 
Ravvson (Argentina), 694 
Reading, pop., 17 ; College, 28 

— (Pennsylvania), 477, 620 

Recife (BraA\^^40, 741, 742 ' - 

Red Deer (Canada), 317 
RtMSeapro. (A.-E. Sud )*gottoii, 276 
Ridonda Is. (West Indies), 356, 356, 

357 

Regensburg ( Bavaria], 978 
Reggio Cal^’^-'. X Italy), 1055 
— ^town, 1057 

•Reggio Emilia (Italy), 1054; tn., m^6 
Regina (Canada), 337 
Reichenbach (Saxony )f KUO 
Reiklin^ausen (Prussia), 973 
Reijns (France), 897 • 


It w 2 
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REJ 

Uejaf (Uganda), 204, 2ol 
Ktfjmyre (Sweden )_, g^ss, 1358 
Rembau (Malay State), ISl 
Rernscheid (Rrussia), 973 . 

Rendova Island (Bacific), 453 
Rcnnell Island (PaciLc), 453 
Rennes (France), 897 ; agric. scdiool, 
902 ; univ., 900 
Reno (Nevada), 591 
Ueuoug (Siam), tin, 1322 
Keshitza ( l.atvia), 1113 
Resht (Persia), 12*20 
Resistencia (Argentina), 091, 695 
Hethymnos (Aegean), 1018 
Reunion Is., 022, 923, 948 
" - administration, 948 

- area and population, 923, 948 

- imports and exports, 923, 949 

— - pr.Hluction, 949 

— representation, 922, 918 
iwm, 949 

— - sugar, 949 * 

— towns, 918 

Rouss (Thuringia), 1012 
Reutlingen (Wurttem'berg), 1014 
R'wal (Estonia), 877 
Revere (Massacliut'etts), 570 
Rewa (India), state, 133 
Reyl^javik (Iceland), 844 ;univ., 845 
Rheims, see Reims 

Rheinfelden (Switzerland), 'salt mine, i 
1374 

Rlieinhosse'n province (Herse), 999 
Rheinpfalz (Bavaria), luov. , 994 
Rhenish Hesse, 999 
Rhenish Prussia, 1004 
Rhenok (Sikkim), 173 
Rhine prov. (Prussia), 1004 
Rhode Island, 473, 6*23 sqq 

— agriculture, 624 

— area and populati" .it'S73, 491,623, 

624^ 

— banks, 625 ' 

— births, Hiarriages, deaths, 624 ' 

— books Of reference, 625 

— cities, 624 

— commiinicationsf^-^, 

— constitution and gqvernment, o23 
“ debt, 624 

— defence, 624 

— education,*’ 624 

— farms, 624 

<?nante, 624 ^ 


RflO 

i Rhode Island, trinnans in, 624 
* — Indians in, 624 

— inanufactiT’cs, 624, 625 
* — minerals, 625 

* — naval station, 488 

- ports, 508 

])roduction and industry, 624, 626 
; — railways, 625 
' - religion, 624 

- repre.scntation, 469, 623 

- savings banks, 625 

— - shipping, 508 

— textiles, 625 

~ university, 6*24 • 

Rhodes (Aegean), 1081 
Rhodes Scholarships, 288 
Rhod(^t 5 ^Univ. Coll. (S. Africa), 235 
Kliodesia, 224 '^qq ' 

— - Administrators, 224, 225, 227 

— area, 225, 227 

— - books of reference, 227 
•• railways, 226, 227 

telegraphs, 226, 227 

— Northern, 224, 226 

adiipuistratiop, 226 

agriculcure, 227 ^ 

area, 227 ^ ' 

commerce, 227 . 

‘^27 

police, 227 

— — po'’ts and telegrai)h8, 227 

production, 227 » 

railway, 227 

towns, 227 

i — Soutliern, 224 

i cC^lministration, 225 

i ?irca and population, 225 

bank, 226 

coal, 226 

— — commerdfc, 226 

copper, 226 , 

, dairying, 226* 

diamonds, 226 

— — education, 225 

finance, 225 

fruit, 22 j 

— , — gold, 2?6, 226 
— • — ? 'mports and exports, 226 

irrigatidh, 225,* ^26 

land bank, 226 

^YQ stoc"k,^2)^5 

mining, 22fe 

ora-ng^, 225 
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RIIO 

t ) 

Rhodesia, Southern, posts, tele^^raphs, 
telephones, 226 

railways, 226 % 

responsible govermnrnt, 225 

savings bank, 226 • 

■ — tobacco, 225 

towns, 225 

trade, 2^6 

Rhone Valley forts (Swiss), 1 372,1 373 
Riau-I^ingga Is. (D.E.I.), 1168 
• - area and population, 1160 

— tin, 117^ 

Rich Is. (New Guinea), 156 
Richmond (Indiana), 551 
(New York), 477, 601 
- (Virginia), 477, 642, 643 
Ricbinond Bay (P.E.I.), oysters, 334 
Riffs (Morocco), language, 1111 
-- S])ani8h war with, 1140 
Rift Valley (Kenya), 202 
Riga (Latvia), 1112; town, 1113, 
1114 ; univ., 1113 
Rimatara Ili. (Frenclf Oceania), 968 
Riobamba (Ecuador), 851 
Rio Cuaitd (Argentina^ #95 
Rio de Janeiro (Bn^il), 740, 745 

— arson'll, 744 ;,^offec, 744 

— colonics, 7*14; faculties, 741 

— port, 747 ; X)roductiou, 744, 745 * 

— railways, 747 ; town, 741, 742 
Rio d(d Rey (Cameroon), 2C6 
Rio do Oro (Sp. Af. ), 1344 

Rio Grande irrigation (N. Mexico), 
599 

Rio Grande do Nortj^ (Brazil), 740 
Rio Grande do Sul (Brazil 1, 741 ; 

coal, 745 ; railways, 747 
Rioja, La (Arg.), prov. , 694, 699 ; tn. , 
695 

Rio Muni district (Sp. Af.), 1345 
Rio Negro (Argentina), terr., 694 

(Uruguay), 1395 

Rio Nunez dist. (Fr. Guinea), 953 
Rio Piedras (P. Rico), univ., 662 
Rios, Los (Ecuador), 851 
Ripley College, 20 
Risdon (Tasmania), 427 
Riukiu Islands (Japan), 1087 
Rivera (Uruguay), 13y5 
River Cess (Liberia), '•117 
Rivit^re Salee (Guadeloupe), '*63 
Riyadh (Arabia), 691 , 

Road Town (Virgin Isknd?^), 357 


\ 

Roanoke (Virginia), 643 
Roa tan (Honduras), 1039 
Robbcii Is. (Japan), 307 
Robertsport ( Liberia), 1117 
Roberval (Quebec), 299 
Rocha (Unigiiaf ), 1395 
Rochdale, po])ulation, 17 
RocJiefort (France), 909 ; fort, 906 ; 

torpedo station, 909 
Rochelle, La (France), port, 91.' 
Rochester (N.H.), 593 
— (N.Y.), 477, 601 
Ro(;kibrd (Illinois), 478, 548 
Rockhampton (Queensland), 404 
Rock Island (111.), 548 
Rock S])rings (Wyoming), 654 
Rock town (Liberia), 1117 
Rodopi (Thrace), 1018 
Rodrigues Is. (Maui itius), 211, 211 
Rognland (Noiway), 1189 
Roko Tui, Chief (Fiji), 448 • 

Roiuaua, La ({^Domingo), ])ort, 1309 
- wirohiis station, 1309 
Romfluia (Rumania), 1265 
Ron]^;^provinc!^, 1054 ; forts, 1064 
town, 1056 ; university, 

Rome, See and Clftirch, 1261 .^i/q 

atlininislration, 1261, 1264 

— • • ' area and po]>ulation, J261, 
1264 

hod^vS of reference, 1264 

cardinal bishops, 1262 

]M'iests, 1262, 1263 

deacons, 1263 

• diplomatic relations, 1264 

Pope, election of, 1261, 1263 

Popes from 1605, 1261 

religious corporations, 1058 

Sacred College, 1262, 1263 

Congregations, 1264 , 

— . — . Supreu.v> Pontiff, 1261 
Rome (New York), 601 ^ 

Ro\ig-pa, sre Lepcha • 

Ronongo Island (Pacific),* 453 
Roodeport (Transvaal), 25^ 

Rook Islands (i^acific^ 457 
Roosevelt d« ^Arizona), 522 
, Rorschach (Sivitzerland), 1369 
Rorstran^ (Sweden), porcelain, 1?57 
' Rosario (Argentina), 695, 696 
; Roseau (Dominica), 35^ • 

Rose Island (Western Samoa), 459 
i Rojjjiilau (Anhalt), 990 
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• ( 

Rostock (Meck-Schw. ), 973, 1002 

— university, 976,, 1092 
Roswell (N, Mexico), 598 
Rotherham, population, 17 • 
Rottenburg (Wiirttembcrg), 1015 
Rotterdam (Netherlanfls), 1155 ; fort, 

1160 ; pt., 1165 

— School of Commerce, 1156 
Roturna Island (Fiji), 448 
Roubaix (France), 897 

Rouen (France), 897 ; port, 915 
Rousad, sec Ruschuk 
Rovigo (Italy), 1054 ; town, 1057 
Royal Holloway College, Fgham, 29 
Royesville (Liberia), 1117 
Ruanda (Relg. Congo), 279, 726 
Ruba el* Khali (Arabia), 690 
Rubber-producing regions — 
Abyssinia, 679 0 u a t e in a 1 a, 

Andaman Is., 1031 

If 4 Honduras, 1040 

Anglo - Egypt’n Ifeuya Col. , 201 

Sudan, 276 Liberin, 1118 

Annam , 928 M a d a g a sc a r, 

Relgian Congo, * 945 * « 

♦ 727 Malay States, 

Bolivia, 735 177,179,183, 

Brazil, 745 185, 186 

B. Borneo, 107, New Guinea, 

108, 109 457 

B. Guiana, 342 Nigeria, 263, 

B. Hond., 345 264 

Brit. SolOmon Panama, 1207 

Islands, 454 Pa])ua, 431, 432 

Cambodia, 928 Philipjiine *’Is., 

Cameroon, 286 668 

Ceylon, 114, 115 Port. Cols., 

Cochin China, 1257, 1259 

927 Rhodesia, 227 

Coloijabia, 803 Salvador, 1301 

1173 €ji?Uwak, 109 

Ecuador, §53 Seychelles, 219 

Fiji, 449^ Siam, 1322 

French Cols., Tanganyika, 

926,927,928,' 280 

942,945.95J, Tobago, 359 

952, 953, 964, ida, 204 , 

966,962,964, Venezuela, 14b5 

West Africa, 
Gold Coast, 268, 263, 268, 269, 

269 « • 286 

Rudolf Province (Uganda), 203 
RuAtistadt (Thuringia), 1012 * 


( YEAR-BOOK, 

• # 

RUM 

JRufaa (Anglo- Egyptian Sudan), 276 
Rufiji (Tanganyika), forestJt, 280 
Rufisquo (Se^iegal), 952 ; wireless 

• st., 953, 955 
Rugeu HavCn (Pacific), 458 
Rumania, 1 265 sqq 

; — agriculture, 1270, 1271 

— area and populatioDf 1267, *1268 
i — army, 1270 

— l)aiiks, 1273 , 

: — births, marriages and deaths, 1268 
i books of reference, 1774 

— boundaries, 1044 
Chamber of Deputies, 1 266 
coal, 1271 

— commerce, 1271, 1272 
, — comnuHjicatiou.s, 1273 

— constitution and government, 1 266, 

1267 

- crops, 1271 

- Danube navigation, 1270, 1272, 

1273 

— debt, 1270 •’ 

; — defence, 1270 ^ 

- diplomatic ^ropresautatives, 1273 

— divisions, 126^ • 

— education, 1268, f^69 , 

— ethnic elements, 176€ 

V- finance, 1269 

foreigners in, 1268 

— forestsf 1270, 1271 

— franchise, 1266 ’ ^ 

— government, central, 1266 
local, 1267 

— illiteracy, 12§8 

— impjftts and exports, 1271, 1272 

— justice, 1269 

— King, 1265, 1266 

— live stock, 1271 

— local government, 1267 
I — manufactures, 1273 

I — merchant navy, 12^/2 < 

! — minings, 1271 
! — ministry, 1266, 12<57 

— money, weights, and measures, 1273 
; — navy, 1270 

• — petroleum, i271 
^ I — poli'dcal palsies, 

— posts, telegraphs, telephones, 1273 

— production ^and industry, 1270, 
liR71 I “ 

— railjvays, 1273 

— religio®, 1288 
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Rumania, representation, 1266 I 

— roads, *1273 i 

— royal family, 1266 % i 

-salt, 1271 : 

— Senate, 1266 • ' 

— shippings 1272, 1273 | 

— territory gained, 1266, 1268 | 

— tobacco, l!i71 I 

- towns, 1268 

— universities, 1269 

— wheat, 1271 

Humelange^Luxeinburg), 1 127 
Runielia, Eastern, 750 
Runcorn, port, 77 
Rupert’s Land (Canada), 292, 3 59 
Hurutu Island (French Pacific), 96S 
Ruschuk (Bulgaria), town, 752, 753 
Russell Island (Pacific), 4 53 
Russia (Russian Socialist Federal 
Soviet Republic), 1275 sqq 

— agriculture, 1286 

— area and population, 1278 sqq 

- army, >277, 12f3(> ^ 

— Associated Republics, 1275, 1276, 

1277, 1278, 1279,^1280 

— flanks, ie68, 1^8 * * 

— boolgi of ref^^ence, 1289 sqq 

— Central «ii^ecutive Committee, 

1276, 1282 ^ 

— colonies, Brazil, 745 , 

— commerce, 1287 t 

— comm^r(Sal representatives, 1289 

— coinmunications, 1287, 1288 

— Congress of Soviets, 1276, 1276, 

1277 ^ 

— constitution and gov^nmont, 

1276, 1277, 1278 * 

— corn levies, 1285, 1286 

— cotton. 1286 t 

— Council of Peoples Commissaries, 

1276, 1977, 1278 

— croi«, 1285* 1286 

— currency, 1288 

— debt, 1123, .1283 

— defence, 1277, 1283 sqq 

— dependencies, 1277, 1279, 

1280, 1292 , 

— dockyarrjs^ 1284 

— economic policy, new, 1286 ‘ 

— education, 1281, \282 

— - exports and li^JJorts, 12^^ 

— Flxtraordiuary Commissioy, 1282 
finance, 1283 i 


RU8 

Russia, flyilg service, 1284, 1285 

— franchise, 1^78 , 

— gold, 1286 

— goveriiraent, central, 1276, 1277, 

1278 

local, 12>e 

— grain requisition, 1285, 1286 

— harvest, 1286 

— Holy Synods 1 280 

— imports and exports, 1287 

— independent or semi-independent 

States, 1277, 1292 sqq 

— industrial organisation, 1285, 1286 

— justice and crime, 1282 

— labour schools, 1281 
- land ownership, 1277 

— live stock, 1286 

— local government, 1278 

— manufactures, 1285 

— minerals, 1286 

— mon<>y, weights, k measure%1288 

— nationalisation of industry, 1277, 

128{s 1286 

— navy, 1284, 1285 

— -^Baltic Weet, 1284, 1285 

^*Black Sea Fleet, 1284, 1285^ 

dockyards, •1284 

— new economic policy, 1286 

— patrkrehates, 1280 

— pedagogical institutions, 121^2 

— Peopte’s Commissaries, 1276,1277, 

1278 

— petroliura, 1286 

— platjjnum, 1286 

— President, 1276 

— Presidium of Union Central 

Executive Committee, l:z76 

— production and industry, 1277, 

1285, 1286 

— railways, 1287, 1288 

— religion, 1"".30, 1281 * 

— river navigation, 1287, 1288 

salt, 1286 • 

— schools, 1281, 1282 

labour, 128 L 

secondary, 1281 

tcch"' 128^ 

— Soviet fe^ublics, Union of, 1275, 

1£77, 1278, 1280, 1292 sgo^ 
in Outer Mongolia, 795 

— sugar, 1286 * » 

— Supreme Economic Council, 1286, 

1286 - • 
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RUS 

• . f 

Ruvssia, Supremo Judicial Control 
. Board, 1282 , 

— towns, 1280 

— trade with Great Britain, 1277, 

1287 

— universities, 1281,4282 

— wlieat, 1285, 1286 

Russia, White, Socialist Soviet Re- 
public, 1275, 1270, 1277 

— area and pojuilation, 1270 

Russ. Turkestan, Are minJcr Turkestan 
Riistriu^en (Oldenburg), 973 
Ruthenia (Czechoslovakia), 820, 821 

— area and pojmlation, 820 

— education, 821 

— forests, 824 
Rutland (Vennoiit), 640 
Ryburg (Switz.), salt mines, 1374 

Saak Basin, 896, 971 ; coal out|>ut, 
♦.912 

Saarbriicken (Germany 'tf 973 
Saaremaa-Oesel (Estonia), 8^6, 877 
Saba Island (Dutch W.I.), 1177 
^tabac (Serb, Croat, Shfv^eiie), 13D2 
Salniie (IT.S.A. ), port, 508 * 

Sabiyali (A sir), 691 
Sacavem (Portugal), 1253 
Sachsen (Prussia), 1004 
Sachsen, Freistaat (Saxony), 1008 
Sackville Univ. (New Brunswick), 
295 

Sacramento (California), 475,526,527 
Sado Islands (Japan), 1087 ^ 

Sadong (Sarawak), wireless stn.,409 
Safed (Palestine), 193 
Safi (Morocco), 1140 
Saga (Japan), 1089 
Sagallo (French Somali Coast), 949 
Saginaw (Michigan), 478, 575 
Sahafa,*923, 951, 965^<?.Sit', 1079 

— area and population, 923, 951 

— hooks o^ reference, 956 

— Oases, 93 ff 
Saharanpur*(India^,, 137 
Sahel, the (Tunis), olives, 959 
Saiad race (Baluc^iiistagi^ri,? ^! 

Said, El (Egypt), 860 

Sair]^ (Syria), 933 » 

Saigon (Cochin-China), 925, 926, 927, 

928 • c 

— manufactures, 927 ; port, 927, 928 

St. University, 29 ^ 


8AI 

St. Ann’s Bay (j/maica), 353 
*St. Augustine Is. (Pacific), *453 
St. Barthelem|t/ Is. (Guadeloupe), 963 
«.St. Penoit (Reunion), 948 
.^t. Boniface (Canada), 324 
St. Brandon Is. (Mauritius), 214 
St. Christopher, see St. Kitts 
St. Cloud (Minn. ), 57fi • 

St, Oroix{ Virgin Is.. U S. A. ),664,665 ; 

wireless station, 665 
St. Cyr (France), mil. school, §02 
St. Denis (France), 897 ^ 

(Reunion), 948 

St. Etienne (France), 8lf/, 902 
1 St. Eustache Is. (Curacao), 1177 ^ 

I St. Fram;ois Island (Seychelles), 218 
i Si. Fram^^is Xavier University (Nova 
I Scolia), 295 

I St. Gallen (Switz.), 1368, 1366; town, 

I 1369 

i St. George (Utah), 638 

j St. George’s (Grenada, W. L), 360 

i St Gothard (Switzerland), ^fort., 1373 

i St. Helena Island (Atlantic), 2l]), 217 

! St. Helens, population, 17 

i *St. Hilda’s Colleg^, Oxfo^'d, 29 * 

1 St. Hugh’s College, G/ford, ‘^9 
St. John (Antigua), 

^ - (Canada), 293, 325; port, 310 ; 

^ sugar refining, 312 

(Virgin Is., U.S.A.), 664, 

665 • / 

St. John’s (Newfoundland), 346, 349 
St. John Valley (New Brunswick), 
303 , 

St. Jo.se|fli (Missouri), 478, 583 
St. Jo.se ph's College (New Bruns- 
wick), 326 

St. Kitts I. (W.I.), 355, 356, 357 

— area ami popifiation, 356, 357 

— books of reference, i^61 

— products, 357 • «- 

St. Laurent-du-Maroni (F.Guia. ),964 
St. Louis fMissouri), 4^7, 583 

— Federal Bank, 513 
St. Louis (Reunion), 948 

; St. r^ucia Island (W.I.), 360, 361 
I — area^d population,^ 3^1 
,1* — currency, sef' 

— naval base, 

— products, 361 J • 

St. Luiz^ (Brazil), 740, 741 

St. Mane I«lan^ (Madagascar), 944 



INDEX 
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I » • 

St. Martin Is. (Cura(;ao), 1177 0 | Salote, Queen (Tonga), 451 

St. Martin Island (Guacleloupe), 963 Salta (Argentma)„ 694, 736 ; sugar, 
St. Ma.rtin-de-Re(FraiAo), prison, 1)03 698 ; town, 695, 701 

St. Mary Island (Gambia), 266 ^•| Saltillo (Mexico), 1130 

St. Mary’s Falls ShipCaifkl (U.S.A.), ' Salt Lake City (Utah), 477, 636, 637, 
577 • I 638 • 

St. Matthias IslandsIPacifie), 456,457 j Salto(Uruguay), 1395,1398 ; tn., 1395 
St. Ma^uice (.Switzerland), fort, 1372 ; Saltpoiul (Gold Coast), 268 
St. Michfil (Finland), 881 Salt R Valley dist. (Arizona), naig, 522 

St. Nazaire (France), port, 915 ! Salvador, 1299 .sr/y 

St. Nicolas (Belgium), 717 — agriculture, 1301 


St. Oiien (Iik’ance), 897 
St. Paul (Mijjn.), 477, r)7s 

- - (Reunion), 948 
Set. Petersburg, Petrograd 
St. Pierre and Mirpielon Is. (French 

Amer.], 923, 965 

— area and population, 923, 965 

— books of reference, 965 

— budget, 965 

— education, 965 

— fisheries, 965 

— import? and ex])(fi'ts, 923, 965 

— telegraphs, 965 
St. Tierre (UeuRion), 

St. Thurre I.<?lan(l (Seychelles), 218 
St. Pd]4en (Aiwftria), 707 
St. Salvador^jiand (W.I.), 350 
St. Thomas (Virgin Is.,U.S. A.), 66% 
665 ; wireless station, 665 • 

St. Thom6 k (P.W. Af.), i255, 1257 
St. VTneont Is. (W.L), 360 

— area and population, 360 

- cotton, 361 

— land holdings, 3^1 

— products, 361 \ 

Saintes, Les, Is. (Guadeloupe), 963 
Saiyu (Abyssinia), 678 

Sakai (Japan), 1089 ^ 

Sakai ava race (Madagascar), 944 
Sakhalin (Japjinese), 1086, 1087, 1107 
Salamahca(Sj)ain), 1330; town, 1331; 

university, 1332 ^ 

Salamis (Greech), 1022 

Sal6 (Morocco), port. 1140, 1145 

Salem (India), 137 * 

— (Mas.s.), 570 • * 

— (Oregon), '’TO, 617 

Salerno (Italy), 1055'; town, 1057 
Salford, popiilatjoTi, 1*7 ^ 

Salina (Kansas),* 5 06 - 

Salisbury (Rliode.sia), 225 « 

Salonica (Greece), lOld; t6wn, 1019 


— area and population, 1300 
: -army, 1300 

: — banks, 13,02 

; -births, mrirriage.'^, deaths, 1300 
! — l)Ooks of reference, 1303 
: —coffee, 1301 
: ' - commerce, 1301 
! — coimnuirh'atious, 130] 

: — Congress, 1299 
! — constitution and government 1299 

— copper, 13(7 i 
I — debt, 1300 

— defence, 1300 

— di^oinatic representatives, 1302 

— ' earthquakes, 1300 

— educafion, 13(?) 

— ethnic element''', 1300 
I — finance, 1300 

j — forests, 1 30 I 

I — 

' — illegitimacy, 1300 

— im()orte and exports, *1301 

— ju.st^^c, 1300 

— ™ iTve stock, 1301 

— mining, 1301 

— ministry, 1299 

— money, weights, measures, 1302 

— i>ort'5, 1301 

— })osts, telegraph.s, telephon^.s,|301 
— Pre.sideni, £299 
—^production, 1301 

railwaj^s, 1301 

— religion, 1300 

— representation, >299 

— roads, 1301 
— i rubber, ..uO'i ‘ 

— shipping, 41301 
; — silver,* 1301 

, — sugar, 1301 
■ — timber, 1301 
i* — tobacco, 1301 
! — towns, 1300 
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Salvador, university, 1300 

— wheat, 1301 ^ f 

-- wireless station, 1301 

Salzburg (Austria), prov., 706, 707 ; 
defence, 710 
- town, 707 • 

Sarnand (S. Domingo), prov., 1305; 
town, 1305 

Samar Is. (?.].), 666 . 

Samara (Russia), univ., 1282 
Samarai (Papua), 431 
- wireless station, 432 
Samarang(Java), 1171 
Samaria (Palestine), disf., 193 
Samarra (Iraq), 190 
Samerc (Abyssinia), 678 
Samoa, Territory of Western (late 
German Samoa), 456, 459 

— administration, 456, 459, 460 

— Administrator, 460 

— aro*'and population, 460 

— books of reference, ?60 

— currency, 460 i 

— education, 460 
^ finance, 460 
— 459 

— products, 460 * 

— religion, 460 

— shipping, 460 

— wireless station, 460 

Samoan Islands (American), 459, 474, 
671, 672 

— area and population, 474f 671, 672 

— books of reference, 672, 67J1 

— communications, 672 

— copra, 672 

— divisions, 672 

— education, 672 

— governnuent, 671 

— mis^ons, 672 

— nival station, 488,«^‘f5; 

— products, ,672 

— roads, 6i'^2 

— Avireless station, 672 
Samos (Greece), 1018 
Samshui (Chiua^ port, 773 
Sanaa (Yemen), 692 ^ 

San Andres y Pro videnci^ (Colombia), 
801 • 

San Antonio (Colombia), 801 

(Texai), 477, 634 

^ort, 508 

SanJkitonto de los Cobres ( Arg, ), ^94 


8AN 

I San Carlos (Peru), ^1230 

I (Venezuela), 1403 

i Sanchez (S. D^^niingo), 1305 
I •ejan Cristobal (Ecuador), 851 ; wire- 
i less station, 865 

! (Venezuela), 1403, ; wireless 

I station, 1407 

j San Cristoval Island (l^icific), *453 
I Sancti Spiritus (Cuba), 814 
I Sandakan (Borneo), 107, 108 
i San Diego (California), 478, 52*6, 527 
I Sandur (Madras), state, 1^34 
; Sandusky (Ohio), 611 
j Sandvikori (Sweden), irin, 1357 
; Sandwich Island (Pacific), 454 ^ 

: Sandwich Islands, see Hawaii, 658 sqq 

i (S. ,^tlantic), 340 

i San Felipe (Venezuela),* 1403 
I San Fernando (Sp.), wireless station, 

; 1336 

i San Fernando de Apurc( Venez.), 1403 
i San Fernando deAtapabo (Ven.), 1403 
L San Francisco (Oub), 477, » 526, 527, 
j 528 . 

I ^ — Federal liank, 513^ ^ 

— naval base, *488, • * 

— trade and port, 50C,, 528 

San Francisco do Aiaforis (Santo 
J- Domingo), 1305 

S^u Fructuoso (Uruguay), 1395 
San Giovenni di Medua (Albania), 
688, 689 • , 

San Ignacio (Paraguay), 1213 
San Jose (Costa Rica), 808 ; tn., 80S 

(Guatemal{|), port, 1032 

(Uluguay), 1395, 1398 

San Juan (Arg.), 694; mines, 699; 

town, 695, 701 ; vine.s, 699 
San J>uan (Porto Rico), 662 

— naval station,* 663 

San Juan del Norte (Nic.), port, 1184 
wureless station, 11S5 « 

San Juan del Sur (Nicaragua), 1182 

— port, 1!184 r 

Sankuru (Belgian Congo), 726 
San Lorenzo (H(fliduras), 1039 
San Jjuis(Arg. )f 694 ; town, 695 
San Ln^' Potosi (Mex.)^. 1,130 ; town, 

' 1130 • 

San Marino (Its^), 1803 

San Migifcl (PararfaJ), copper, 1216 

(Salvador), 1300; mines, 1301 

San Miguelito ^Nicaragua), 1185 
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San Pedro (Paragi^ay), 1213 ; town, 
1213 • 

San Pedro de Macoris{S|Doni.), prov., 
1305 ; town, 1305 • 

— wireless station, 1309# * 

San Pedro S^ula (Honduras), 1039 
San Salvador (Brazil), 740 

(.Salvader), 1300, 1301 

Sansane-Mangn (Togoland), 962 
San Sebastian (Spain), 1331 
Sansing (China), port, 773 
San ThoinfLIs. (Portiig. AIV.), 1255, 
1257^ 

— finance, 1^57 

— population, 1257 

— products, 1257 

— railway, 1257 

Santa Ana (SUlvador), 1300 
Santa Barbaia (Hoik!.), hats, 1040 
Santa Catharina (Brazil), 740, 745 
Santa Clara (Cuba), 814 ; town, 814 
Santa Cruz (Argentina), 694, 699 ; 
Sta4e lands, §99 

(Bolivia), 733, 73^, 735 ; t<»wn, 

• 733 . • 

— ^ wkeless ^atibn, 736 

’^anari^, 1331 

Tlslanck JPacific), 453 

Santa Cruz de Bravo (Mexico), 113^ 
Santa Elena (Ecuador), oil fields, 853 
Santa Fe (Argentina), prov , 694,69?; 
towrt, 695 ; university, 695 

(Now Mexico), 598 

Santa Isabel (Fernando Poo), 1345 
Santa Marta (Coloinbia), 801, 803 
Santa Maura (Ionian Sea), >017 
Santander (Colom.), pro vs., *801, 803 

— (Spain), prov., 1330, 1337, 1338 
town, 1331 ; wireless station, 

1342 

Santarem (Portugal), 1250 
Santa Hosa (Argentine), 694 
(Guatemala), mines, 1031 

— — (Honduras), 1039 • 

Santa Tecla (Salvador), 1301 
Santiago (Chile), pro/., 760; town, 760 

— (Panama), 1205 , , ^ 

— (Spain), university, 1332 

— de Cuba, port, 8i 7 ; town’ 814 

— del Estero (Argent^ina), 694 ; town, 

695 ; ^ 

— de los Caballeros (S.Doril.), prov,, . 

1305; town, 1305: * 


SAN 

Santiago-zfmora (Ecuador), 861 
Saiiti Quarant% (Albania), 689 
Santo Domingo, lt)34, 1304 sqq 

— agriculture, 1307 

-- American occupation of, 1304, 1307 

— area and pof illation, 1305 

— banks, 1309 

— books of reference, 1 309 
— Cabinet, 13p4 

— cacao, 1307, 1308 

— Chamber of Deputies, 1301 

— coal, 1307 

— commerce, 1307, 1308 

— communications, 1308, 1309 

— constitution and government, 1304 
- constabulary, 1307 

— cop]>cr, 1307 

— customs collections, 1306 
debt, 1306 

— defence, 1307 

I — diplomatic representatives., 1309 
I — education, 1805 
I — ethni/j elements, 1305 

— finance, 1306 

— forests, 1367 

— go*i(l, 1307 

— government, yi04 

— imports and exports, 1307, 1308 

— justice, 1305 

— language, 1305 

— live stock, 1307 

— loan, 1306 

— MilitJvry Governor, 1^04 

— minerals, 1 307 

— money, weights, measures, 1309 
— National Congress, 1304 

— occupation ol, 1304, 1307 

— posts, telegraphs, telephones, 1308, 

1309 

— production and industry, 1307 

— provinc: \ ■'i305 ^ - 

— railways, 1308 
religion, 1305 

~ road^s, 1308 
— Senate, 1304 , 

— shipping, 1308 

— sugar, i‘^07, 130o* 

— tobacco, 1307 
- — towrs, 1305 

— university, 1305 

— wireless stations, .130p 

Santo Domingo (Cfity), 1306, 1308, 
1309 
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Santo Tomas (P.I.), univ' 667 
Saiiitos, Los (Panama), f 1205 
Santuao (China), port, 773 
San Vicente (Salvador), 1300. 

SAo Luiz (Brazil), 740, 741 
SiiO Paulo (Brazil), 7?0 ; coal, 745 ; 
coffee, 744 ; colon ies, 745 ; 
faculties, 742 ; railways, 747 ; 
town, 741 

Sao Paulo de Loanda (P.W. A.), 1257 
Saorstat Eireann, sea Irish Ficc 
State 

Sapele (Nigeria), 264 
Sapporo (Ja])an), 1088 
Sarajevo (Serb, Croat, Slovene), 1312 
Saratoga Springs (N. Y.), 601 
Saratov (Russia), university, 1281 
Sarawak (Borneo), 107, 109, 175 
Sardinia, 1055, 1064, 1068 ; defence, 
1064 ; mining, 1069 
Sark avd Brechou, population, 22 

— government, 85, 86 

Snrpsborg (Norway), 1190 $ 

Sasebo (Jap. ), 1089 ; naval sta., 1 094 ; 
" shipyard, 1094 ' ^ , 

Sa'ikiitchcwan (Canada), 290, 337, 

338 

— agriculture, 300, 301, 338 

— area and pojmlation, 293, 337 

— births, marriages, and deaths, 291 

— books of reference, 338 

— coal, 338 

— commerce, <338 

— communications, 338 , 

— const. & gov., 290, 291, 292, 3'^)7 

— crops, 300, 301, 338 

— dairy output, 302 

— education, 295, 296, 337 

— finance, 298, 337 

— fisheries, 304, 338 
-- foi^sts, 303 

— Legislative Assembly, 292, 337 

Lieutenant-Coveinor, 292, 337 , 

— live stock, ^301 

— manufactures, 338 

— minerals, 305,, 338 

— ministry, 337' 

— mounted police, 299 
— . rjcRtical parties, 337 

— production and industry, 300, 301, 

302, 3^3,. 304, 305, 338 

— railways, 313, 338 

— reiic;\on,'>295 


SAY 

Saskatchewan (Canada), lepresenta- 
tion, 290, 201, 292, 337 

— telephones/'338 
towns, 337 

-- university', 295, 337 
- water power, 306 
I — ■ wheat, 300 
I Saskatoon (Canada), 33»7 
: Sassandra (Ivory Coast), 954 
i Sa.ssari (Italy), 1055; town, 1057; 
! university, 1059 

: Sasstow'ii (liil)cria), 1117 § 

, Satnl ]\Iarc (Rumania), 1268 

Sanll Stc. Marie (Mich.f, ship canal, 

; 577 

' Saumur ( France), 902 

Savage Islainl (Cook Islaiids), 446 

Savaii (Western Samoa)' 459, 460 

Savannah (Oa. ), 477, 543 

— j>ort, 544 

Savanna la Mar (Jamaica), 353 

Saviisavu (Fiji), wireless station, 450 
^ Saxony, 071, 1008 sqq *• 

— agriculture, 1010, 1011 , 

— area and f»o])ulation, 971, 1009 

• - births, marriages, deaths, lOOff 

— hooks of reference,’ 1 01 1 ^ 

— brewing. 983, 1011 
coal, 982, 1011 

constitution ami government, 1009 
j — crops, h511 
j —debt, 1010 
I — divisions, 1009 
j — e«iucalion, 1010 

— finance, 1010 ,, 

• — 11*011,^982 

: — justice ami crime, 1010 
j — live stock, 981, 1011 
! — mwiufactures, 983, 1011 
j — mining, 982, POll 
I — ministry, 1009 
I — political parties, 100^ 

! — production and industry, 982, 983, 
lOlO, 1011 

— redigion, 1010 

■ — represeutatioif] 970 
. — savings baiik'^, 1011 
^ — towiy, 1010 ^ 

' — university, 9/6, 1010 
: - wheat, 1011 V 
i Saxony (Wnssian), i^re'a, ikc. , 1004 
, Say (Fr. \Y. Africa), 956 
. Sayaji Rao,<'Ga64cwar, Baroda, 131 
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Sayam, see Siam \ » 

Sayid Mir Alim Khan (BokUaraV 
1293 

Saywolu (Liberia), lll7 
Scarborough, ])opnlatioi], 17 / • 

Scarpanto (Aegean), 10 hi | 

SdiafFliausmi ^Switzerland), 1306, I 
1308 ; towip, 1369 i 

Schaumburg-iji])pe, 971, 1011 | 

— area and population, 971, 101 1 | 

— finance, 1011 ■ 

Schelde, Westeiii (N'othcrhinds), j 

deftJlice.s, 1100 

Schellenber<( (Liechtenstein), 1120 
Schenectady (N.Y.), 477, 601 
Schiedam (^Mherlands), 115f> 
Schlesieii, see Silesia 
Schleswig (SJesvig), 831, 971 
Schleswig-Holstein (Prussia), lOUl 
Schoneberg (Danzig), 828 
Schouten Is. (New Guinea), 456 
Schwaben (Bavaria), 994 
S ch warzbn rg- K ud ols t ad t { Th n ri n gi a), 

Sch\mrzburg-Sunderluifiseii (Thurin- , 
^ 9b!? • ^ • 

SohvwarzwaVl (Wlirtternberg), 1014 
Schw^nfur^ fCavaria), 995 
Schweitz, sce^Bwitzerland j 

Schweizcrhalle (Switz.), salt, 1373 i 

Schwenningen (Wurtternberg), 1014 
Schwerin (Meck.-Schw.), 1002 
Scliwyz (Swiss canton), 1366, 1368 
Scotland, agricultural holdings, 59 

— agriculture, 57 sqq 

— area, 12, 19, C)7\^qq ^ : 

— banks, 80 e j 

-post-office, 80 

— births, marriages, and deaths, 23 

— books of refereu^je, 89 - 

— burghs, 12, 20, 21 

— canals, 7^ 

— cities and towns, 21 

— councils, 12 

— counties, ‘iO 

— criminals, 35 

— crops, 57, 58, 59 

— education, agricultural, 61 
elementary, 32 

finance of, 32 

secondary 3G^ 

— — university! 29 

— electorate, 6 i 


SEN 

cotland, ^sheries, 62 
forestry, 61 
illegitimacy, 23 

— - justice and crime, 34, 35 

King, 3, 27 

— - language, ^3 

local goveriinient, 12 
taxation, 45, 47 

— national insurance, 36 

— occupatioiTs of the people, 21 

— - parish councils, 12 

parliamentary representation, 6 

— j>anperism, 37, 38 
- police, 34 

- j)Opnlation, 12-14, 19 -21 

— burghs, 21 

— counties, 20 

— property assessed, 4i) 

— - religion, 26, 27 

— univcrsiticis, 29 
-- wheat, 58, 59 

Serauton (Pc;^nisylvania), 477,' 620 
vSeriih forest (Kenya), 201 
Scutar#(Albania), 688, 689 
Seattle ), 477, 646 

— ♦cVdence, 647 

Schasteia, see Sivas ,,, ♦ 

Scbcle II., Batefwana cliief, 223 
Seboko Mokgosi, Bamaliti chief, 223 
Seccondoc (Gold Coast), 268 » 

Sedalia (Missouri), 583 
Sefrou (Morocco), 1140 
Segborue (Dahomey), 954 
Segoii (french West ATiica), 965 
Sego’»ia. (Spain), province, 1330 
Segowlie, Treaty of, 1149 
Selangor, 175, 181, 182, 183 

— area and population, 181, 182 
Seliikwe (Rhodesia), 225 
Sendai (Ja])an), 1088 
Seu<5gainbia and Niger Ter. 'F)\), 956 
Sem^gal, 9z^*,*950, 951, 952, ‘ 953, 955 

— area and po 2 )ulatio}i, 923, 950 

— banks, 953 * 

— books of reference, ^56 

— budget, 952 • 

— commuuication ', 952, 953 

— educa..ion; 952 

— imports and exports, 961, 962 

— ports, 952, 953 

— post offices, 951 

— production and fndAstry, 962 

— railways, 952 
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Senegal, representation, ^22, 962 

— river service, 962 . 

— shipping, 952, 953 

— telegraphs and telephones, 952 
Senggora (Siam), wireless statn., 1324 
Seoul (Korea), 1103, ld04, 1105 
Serae (Eritrea), 1076 

Seraing (Belgium), 717 
Serb, Croat, and Slovene State, 
sqq 

— agriculture, 1314, 1315 

— area and population, 1312 

— army, 1314 

— banks, 1316 

— books of reference, 1317 

— carpets, 1315 

— coal, 1315 

— commerce, 1315, 1316 

— communications, 1316 

— Constituent Assembly, 1311 

— constitution and government, 1311 

— copper, 1315 

— crops, 1316 

— debt, 1314 

' defence, 1314 

— diplomatic representatives, 1'317 

— aistricts, 1312 

— education, 1312, 1313 

— finance, 1313 

— flour mills, 1315 

— forests, 1314, 1315 

— fruit, 1314, 1315 

— govemment, 1311 

— imports and exports, 1316, 1316 

— iron, 1315 

— justice and crime, 1313 

— King, 1310 

— live stock, 1315 

— manufactures, 1315 

— mines and minerals, 1315 

— m^jisciy, 1311 

— money and credit, 1316 

— money, weights and measures, 

1317 . 

— NarodnaiSkupshtina, 1311 

— navy, 1314 

— Parliament, loll 

— pauperism, 1313 

— political parties, 1311 

— posts, telegraphs, telephones, 1316 

— production and industry, 1314, 

1815 ^ 

— rai]way8-‘1816 


SKY 

Serb, Croat, ana Slovene State, 
religion, 1312 

— representatjron, 1311 
river navigation, 1316 

— roads, 13c^6 

— royal family, 1310 

— silk, 1315 

— tobacco, 1315 ' 

— towns, 1312 

— universities, 1313 

— wheat, 1315 

Serbia (Serb, Croat, Slovene), 1310 

— agriculture, 1314, 1315 

— antimony, 1315 ' 

— area and population, 1312 

— banks, 1316 

— books j-eference, 1317 

— carpets, 1315 

— coal, 1315 

— commerce, 1316 

— copper, 1315 

— forests, 1315 

— justice, crimo,^pallperism, 1313 
' — mining, 1315 

— money, weights, measures, 1317 

— North, area and, pop., <,1812 

— production and industry, 1314, 

1315 , . 

— religion, 1312 

— shipping, 1316 

— South, yji’ea and pop., 1312 

— territory gained, 752 

— tobacco, 1315 

— wheat, 1314 
Serena (Chile), 760 
Sergipe (Brazil), /41 
Seriphos (Cyclades), 1017 
Serowe (Bechuanaland), 223 
Serres A Greece), 1018 ; town, 1019 
Setif (Algeria), 936 

Setit (Eritrea), 1076 ‘ 

Settat (Morocco), 1140» 

Setubal (Port.), 1250 ; fishing, 1253 
Sevastopol (Russia) dockyard, 1284 
Sevilla (Spain), prov., 1330, 1337, 
1338 ; tow !, 1831 ; university, 
1832 

Seward ( Vlaska), 656 

Seybo {b. Domii^go), proV., 1305 

Seychelles Islands, 218, 219 

— area and populatlpi., 218 
. — commerce, 219 

— crime, 23.9 ^ 
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Seychelles Islands, carreucy, 219 

— education, 219 i 

— finance, 219 

— Governor, 218 

— imports and exports, *^19 

— live stock, 219 

— posts ana telegraphs, 219 

— savings bank, 219 

— shipping, 219 
Seydisjjordur (Iceland), 844 
Seyidi\3 (Kenya), 200 

Seyyid Khalifa bin Haiub, Sultan 
(Zanzibar), 206 

Seyyid Tainiur bin Feysil, Sultan 
(Oman), 1203 
Sfax (Tunis), 968 
s’Gravenhage, see Hague 
Shafi sect (Zaiii^ibar), 206 
Shahiiishah or Sultan, Persia, 1219 
Shah jahdn pur (India), 137 
Shahrig (Baluchistan), 169 
Shahr-i-Zabz (Bokhara), 1293 
Shaikh Othmdn (A(|fin), 103 
Shakra (Nejd and Hasa), 691 
Shamtnism (Tibet), 792* 

Shrtwuiyah (Iraq*), 190 • • 

Shanghai (Ghipa^ 772, 773, 776 ; 
'dockyaiM, 781 ; flour mills, 
782 mint, 789 ; port, 773 ; 
wireless station, 785 
Shan race (Siam), 1319 
Shan State? (Siam), trade, 158 
Shansi (China), piov., 771, 772 ; iron, 
782 ; Muhammadans in, 774 ; 
university, 776 

Shantui^ (China), 771, 7^72, 773, 
1088 

— ( otton, 781 

— iron, 782 

Sharqiya (Egypt), 8 j 9, 860 
Shasi (China), .^port, 773 
Shavli TLithupnia), 1122 
Shawnee (OkL), 614 
Shebeli (It. Somaliland), '*078 
Shebo (Baluchistan), 169 
Sheboygan (Wiscon^m), 661, 653 
Shechem (Palestine), see Nablus 
Sheffield, pop., 17 ; uhiv., 28, 

Sheik Isa, chief (Bahrein Is.,, 105 
Sheik-ul-Islam, 958, 1139,1221,1384 
Shellah Berberr (Morocco), 1140 
Sheng-king (Manchuria), province, 
790 


8IA 

Shensi (Cilna), 771, 772 ] cotton, 
781 ; Muhammadans in, 774 ; 
petroleum, »782 

Sherbro Island (Sierra Leone), 270 
Shereefian Empire (Morocco), 1138 

— admiiiistratmn, 1139 

— viziers, 1139 
Sheridan {Wyomiiig]^ 654 
s’Hertogonbosch (Netherlands), 1155 
Sherwood (N.S. W.), 382 
Shetland Isles, area and pop,, 20 
Shiah sect (Bahrein), 105 

~ (Iraq), 190 

— (Persia), 1220 

— (Syria), 932 
Sliibiu*el-Kom (Egypt), 860 
Shigatso (Tibet), 792 
Sliikapur (India), 137 
Shikoku Is. (Japan), 1087 
Shimonoseki (Japan), 1087, 1089 
Shintoism (Japan), 1089 
Shin-wi*ju (Korea), port, 1104 
Shiraz (Persia), 1220, 1223 

^ Shire Piivince (Nyasaland), 214 
Shizuoka (Jappn),1089 
Sho^ {'Abyssinia), 677, 678 

— coal, 679 
Shoal) race, 678 
Sholapur (India), 137 
Shoranid (Baluchistan), 169 
Shortlaiid Island (Pacific), 453 
Shreveport (Louisiana), 561 
Sicilkot (India), 137 

Siam, 13i8 sqq 

— sgrljulture, 1322 

— area and population, 1319, 1320 

— army, 1322 

— aviation, 1322 

— banks, 1324, 1325 

— books of reference, 1326 

— boundaries, 1319 

— Cabinet, Ii5l9 

— canals, 1322 i 

- ceded territory, 184, 925, 1319, 
1320 

— Chinese in, 1322 

— coal, 1322 

— - commoxce, 158, 1328 

— communijations, 1324 

— debt, 1321 

— defence, 1321, 1322 

— diplomatic representatives, 1325 
~ divisions, 1319, 1320 
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Siam, education, 1320, 1L'21 

— finance, 1321 

— '“flying corps, 1322 ' 

- foreign advisers, 1320, 1321, 1322 

— forests, 1322 

— forts, 1322 ^ 

— government, 1319 
local, 13Vf 

— imports and exports, 1322, 1323 

— irrigation, 1322 

— justice, 1320 

— King, 1318 

- Legislative 13 J9 

— live stock, 1322 

— ~ local government, 1319 

— - mines, 1322, 1323 

— - money, weights, measures, 1324, 

1325 

- Monthons, 1319, 1320 

— navy, 1322 

— police, 1320 

— po^us, telegraphs, le'f’pliones, 1324 
-- production and industry, 1322 

— provinces, 1319, 1320 
railways, 1324 

— reigning sovereign, 1318 
-'AAijn.igion, 1320 

- rice, 1322, 1323 

— rubber, 1322 

— savings bank, 1325 

— shipping, 1324 

— timber (teak), 1322, 1323 

— tin, 1322,^1323 

— university, 1321 

— wireless stations, 1 324 

— wolfram, 1322, 1323 
Siauliai (Lithuania), 1122 
Siberia, 1279 

— area and i)()pulation, 1279 

— books of reterence, 1291 

— J''])gaese troops in, 1093 
Sibi (Baluchistan), 169^ 

Sibiu (Rumania), 1268 

Sibil (SaravVak), 109 ; wireless stat., 
109 ^ 

Sicily (Italy), 1055, 1068, 1069 
Sidi-bel- Abbes (Algeria), 936 
Sidi Mohamod (Bey, Tunnd, 957 
Siecke (French Guinea), gold, 953 
Siyft! Rap (Siam), 1319 
Siena (Italy), 1064 ; town, 1057 ; 
nnivCTsify, 1059 

Sierra Leope, 261, 270 951, 1117 


YEAR-BOOK, 1*923 
SIN 

Sierra Leone, aria and population, 270 

— books of reference, 272 

— commerce, ^71 

— currency, 1/2 
~ — debt, 27^ 

— - education, 271 

— finance, 271 

— Governor, 272 

- im])()rts and (ixports, 271 

— police, 271 

]K»sts, telcgra])bs, etc., 271 
railway, 271 

— savings bank, 272 

— sliipping, 271 

Sierra Leone Protectorate, 261, 272 

— — area and population, 272 
education, 272 

-- — iiTTports and expo^’ts, 272 
-- - - justice, 272 
Siglufjbidur (Iceland), 84 4 
Sigmikh (Georgia), 1297 
Signiri (French Guinea), 953 
Sikasso (Fi enoh j^udaii), 956 
Sikhs (Bainebistan), 171 

— (India), r27, 138 

Sikkim, 131, 272, 173, 792, 793 

— area and popu]dtic|n, Isi, 172, 173 

— imports and exports^ 173 * 

— religion, 138, 173 ' 

Silesia (Czechoslov. ), 819, 820, 971 
--area and popmlation, 820 

— district's, 819 

— education, 821 

— forests, 824 

Silesia (jdebiscite area), 820, 971 
Silesia (Roland) C20, 971, 1242 
Silesia (Prussia), 971, 1004 

— area and population, 1001 

— manufactures, 983 

— m'ines, 982 . 

— religion, 1005 
Silesia, Upper (Ger. ), 

(Poland), 971, 1241, 1244 

Silhouette, Island (Seychelles), 218 
Siliguri (India), 792 
Simbirsk (Russia ), univ., 1282 
Sinii (Aegean), 1081 
Simpson’s Harbour (Pacific), 458 
Sinai ('Agypt), £"9 ' ’ 

Sinaloa (Mexico), state, 1130 
Sind (India), aFea^;,pop., 130, 148 

— comnKirce, 154, *156 
■ — forests, 149 
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Sind (India), just/jc, 141 

— land revenue, 148 

tenure, 148 

Singa (A.-K. Sudan), i-74 
Singapore (Straits Settlejnents), 17C, 

176, 177, 179 

— area and* population, 176 
• court, 177 

— reformatory, 176 

— trade, 177, 178, 179 
Sinjnltii, Western (Raluch.). 169 
Sin-kiang (China), dependency, 793 j 

— adrtdnisiration, 793 | 

— area and population, 771, 772, 793 I 

— Muhammadans in, 774 | 

— product^, 794 i 

— races, 793 j 

— towns, 79? I 

SiruiO (Liberia), 1117 

Sioux City (Jowa), 478, 554, 590 
Sioux Falls (South Dakota), 629 
vSiraousa (Sicily), 1055 ; town, 1057 
Sir diaries Hardy Is. (Pacific), 457 
Sirmur (India), state, 134 
Sis, CJi.tholicos of, 1385 * i 

Sic 'phon (Siam], 1319* • ; 

Sis'*wifth, lung^Cfmbodia), 928 I 

Sitka (^tlaska)? 656 
Sitra Island (I^rsian Gulf), 105 
Sivas (Asia Minor), 1383 ; town, 138i 
Six I>lands. 214 
Skagway (Alaska), 658 
Skansen d^reenland), 841 
Skaraborg (Sweden), province, 1350 
Skien (Norway), 1190 
Skoplje (Serbia), 1312; chrome, 1315 
Skdvde (Sweden), 1351 ! 

Skypanie, see Albania | 

Slavonia, see Croatia and Slavonia 
Slcsvig territories, 831, 971 
Sliven, sec Slivno 
wSUvno (Bui gar 'a), 752 
Slovakia (Czechoslovakia), 819, 820 

— area and population, 820 

— distrh ts, 819 

— education, 821 

— forests, 824 

— minerals, 824 

— represent*! Ion, 817 

Slovenia (Serb, Croat, Slovene), 1311, 
1312, 181? 

— coal, 1315 j 

— lead, 1315 i 


Smethwick, population, 17 
Smyrna (Asia Minor), 1383 

— cotton spinning, 1389 

— fionr milling, 1388 

— town' 1021, 1389 
Sobranyc ( Buljana), 751 
Society Islands (Fr. Oceania), 967 
Soc* no Island (Uruguay), 1396 
Sdderhamn (Sweden), 1351 
Sodermanland (Sweden), prov., 1350 
SiMicrtiilje (Sweden), 1351 
Soerabaya (Java), 1171 

Sofala di.strici (Port. E. Af. ), 1258 
Sotia (Bulgaria), 752, 753 ; univ. 
752 

Sogn og Pjordane (Norway), 1189 
Soliag (l^y])t), 860 
Sokode (Togoland), 962 
Sokoto (Abyssinia), 678 
Sokotra Island (Africa), 104 
Soleurc, see Solothnrn 
Seller (Spain' wireless stn., 1342 
Solomon Islan<ls (A\istr;ilian dfs- 
})0ndcncy, late German New 
Guiuesd, 362, 455, 456, 458 

— iftlfninistration, 456, 458 

— area and population, 458 

— produce, 458 

Solomon Islands (British Protect- 
orate), 453, 454, 458 

— area and population, 454 

— produce, 454 

Solomon Islands (Mauritius), 214 
Solothurn (Switz.), 1366, 1368 ; town, 
.369 

Somali Coast, British and French, 
see Somaliland 
Somali tribes, 200, 678 
Somaliland (Abyssinian), 677 
Somaliland (French), 923, 949 

— administ^'^’ion, 949 

— area and population, 923, 949 

— tbudget, 949 

— V- education, 919 f 

— imports and exports, 923, 949 

— products, 949 * 

— shipping, 

Senialilanu Utalian), 274, 1066, 1077, 
1078 

Somaliland Protectorate (Brit.), 2zu 

— area and population, 220 

— boundaries, 220, 1078 

— defence, 220 

5 G 
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Somaliland Protec., production, 220 
Somi)rero Island (W.I.), 355, 357 
Somerville (Mass. 4/7, 570 
Somerville College, Oxford, 29 
Somoto (Nicaragua), 1182 
Sonderhaiisen ( Tliuri|;gia), 1012 
Soiidrio (Italy). 1053; town, 1057 
Songchin (Korea), port, 1104 
Sonora (Mexico), state, 1130 
Sonsonate (Salvador),' 1300 
Soochow (China), port, 773 
Soos tribe (Morocco), 1141 
Sopron (Hungary), 1044 
Sor hills (llaliK'h.), coal in, 171 
Sorbonne (Pans), 901 
Soria (Spain), province, 1330 
Soriano (Uruguay), 1395 
Sbr Trohdelag (Norway), 1189 
Sosnowiec ( l‘olamJ), 1242 
Sotchi ((ie-*rgia), 1296 
South Africa (British), see Basuto- 
land, Bechuaualand Cape Colony, 
Natal, Orange Free State, Rhode- 
sia, Swaziland, Transvaal, &c. 

Union of (^.v.),.230 sqq 

South African ColL, Cape Town, 234 
y^Bi^ihampton, 17 coll., 28 ; port, 77 
South Australia, 362, 409 sqq, 428 

— aborigines, 411 

— Advisory Board of Science and 

Industry, 413 

— Agent-Gemu'al, 410 

— agriculture, 413 

— area and population, 36 4, 410, 411 

— banks, 376, 414 

— births, marriages, deaths, 365, 411 

— books of reference, 414 

— commerce, 372, 413, 414 

— communications, 375, 414 

— constitution & govt , 362, 363, 

- *409, 410 , _ 

— cop})er, 413 

— crops, 413 

— debt, 4'12 

— defence^ 368 

— Department of Chemistry, 413 

— education, il2 

— finance, 412 

— fniit culture, 413 
^"gold, 413 

— Governor, 410 

— imports^and exports, 372, 414 

— inkabBed houses, 365 


SOU 

South Australia, justice and crime, 
412 

— land tenure, 413 

— live .',tock,'^413 

" — local government, 411 

— manufactures, 413 

— minerals, 413 

— ministry, 410 

— money and credit, o76, 414 

— old-age, invalidity, & war pensions, 

412 

i — ports, 374, 414 
I — production and industry, 413 
! — railways, 375, 414 
I — religion, 411 

— repre.‘^entatioii, 363, 409, 410 * 

— roads, 414 

— sheeps 413 

— shipping, 374, 414 
silver, 413 

— tramways, 375, 414 

— university, 412 

— wheat, 4i3 
. — wine, 413 

! — See also Australia, CommorKwealth 
I 'South Beu^f (Jndiantf), 478, 551 
South Carolina, 4‘73^ 62b sqq 

— agriculture 493, 494, 627^ 

— area and population', 473, 491, 626 
books of reference, 628 

— cities, 626 

— communications, 628 

— constitution and go . ernment, 

625, 626 

— cotton, 493, 627 

— debt^ 627 

— defence, 627 

— education, 626, 627 

— farms, 627 

— finance, 627 v, 

— fisheries, 627 

— forests, 627 

— Germans in, 626 

— gold, 627 

— Indians in, 626 

— live stock, 6^7 

— manufacture's, 627 

— mills, 1^27 * 

— miking, 62^.. 

— naval station, 488 

— ports. 608 ^ ^ 

— production arid, industry, 493, 

.494, 627 
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South Carolina, ^ai^♦ays, 628 

— religioji, 626 

— represontation, 469.626 

— rice, 493, 627 ' 

— shipping, 608 

— tobar^jo, 494, 627 

— university, 626 

— wh^t, 627 • 

— woo), 627 * 

South Dakota, 473, 628 sqq 

— agi4culture, 493, 630 

— area and population, 473, 491, 

^28,1529 

— banks, 638 

— books of re fere nop, 630 
cities, 629 

— communications, 680 

— constitutiof) and government, 628 

— dairying, 680 

— education, 629 

— farms, 630 

— finance, 630 

— llax, 630 

— forests, 496, 630 

— Geiiinans in, 629 
— ^“Jifild, 630 

— Indians in, 6i!8,*629 

— Ind4i<.n re^i^^ations, 629 

— irrigation, 4t)l 

— live stock, 630 

— manufactures, 630 

— milling, ^30 

— mining, 630 

— production and industry, 493, 630 

— public lands, 491 

— raihvays, 630 * 

— religion, 629 

— representation, 469, 628 

— telegraphs and telephones, 630 

— timber, 496, 630 4 * 

— university, 629 

— wheat, 493, ^30 

— wool, 630 

Southend-on-Sea, populatioii, 17 
Southern Ireland, see Irish Free State 
South Georgia (S. At^n. )> 340 ; seal- 
ing, 840 

South Holland, province, 115^ 1*162 
South Island*(New Z^and), 4Sfe, 436 
South Jutland Provinces (Denmark), 
831 • # 

South Neid (Arabra), 691 • 

South Orkneys (S. Atlantig), 940 


SPA 

j South Pftcillc Is. (N. 7f.), Us, 446 
I Southport, population, 17 
I South Serbia, 1318 
j South Slmtlands (S. Atlantic), 340 
I South Slnelds, population, 17 
; vSouth Slesvig (j^rnssia), 831 
i South-West Africa (Protect.), 281 sqq 

— administration, 282 
; — Administrator, 282 

- agriculture, *284 

— area and population, 282 

• — books of reference, 285 
' — coal, 284 

' — communications, 285 
I — copper, 284 
' - customs, 284 

~ diamonds, 283, 284 
i — education, 283 

— finance, 283 
: — gold, 284 

; - - harbours, 284, 285 

- imports ai^ exports, 284 
: - irrigation, 284 

P — justic^, 282, 283 
j — live stock, £84 
i — 284 

i — minerals, 284 ^ 

: — native races, 282, 283, 284 

— railways, 284, 285 

— telegraphs and telephones, 285 

— tin, 2^4 

— - water conservation, 282 

— wireless vStation, 285 , 

Spain, 1326 sqq 

— agriMture, 1336, 1337 

— alcohol factories, 1337 

— area and population, 1330, 1331, 

1336, 1337 

— army, 1834, 1335 

aeronautic branch, 1335 

coloniei^lHO, 1142, 13^5*^ 

— aviation, 1335, 1336 

—•banks, 1342, 1343 ® 

beer factories, 1337 v ** 

— births, mamages^and deaths, 1331 

— books of reference, 1345 • 

— cement, 133^ ** 

civil lis^’ 1327 

• — coal, ^337f 1338 

— colonies, &c., 1139, 1140 

1330, 1335, 134;*, 
commerce, 1338 sqq 
* — communications, 1341, J34i^ 

* R rj 2 ' 
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Spain, (Congress, 1328, 1(.,529 

— constitution, 1328, 1329 
—‘copper, 1337, 1338 

— cork, 1338 

— Cortes, 1328, 1329 

— cotton manufactures, 1338 

— Council of Ministers, 1329 

— crops, 1337 

— customs, 1340 

— debt, 1334 

— defence, 1334 sqq 

— diplomatic rejn-esentatives, 1343 

— dockyard, 1336 

— education, 1332 

— emi;srration, 1331 

— faculties, 1332 

— farms, 1337 

— finance, 1333, 1334 

— fisheries, 1338 

— forts, 1335 

— fruit, 1337, 1340 

— government, ceiitipl, 1328, 1329 
local, 1329 

' - ilUieracy, 1332 ^ 

imports and exports, 1338 sqq 

— iron, 65, 1337, 1338, 1340. ^ 
‘■^^*^;>?stico and crime, 1333 

— King, 3, 1326,^1327, 1328, 1329 

— ftnd hol<iings, 1337 

— li/e stock, 1337 

— local government, 1329 

— manufactures, 1337, 1338 

— merchant navy, 1340, 1342 

— mining and minerals, 1337, 1338 

— ministry, 1329 r 

~ money and credit, 1342 

— money, weights, measures, 1343 

— uavy, 1336 

dying service, 1336 

— occupations of ])eople, 1336, 1338 

— r'lil»agB pensions, 1333 
olives, 1337 

— paper, h338 

— I)iiie-ti'e^s, 1337 

— platinum, 1338 

— political parties, 1328, 1329 

— ports, 1340. 

— posts, telegraphs7telephones,13dl, 

1842 V . 

-^“l^roduction and indiistiy, 1336, 
1337, 1338 

— provinces, 1330 

— railways, 1341 


STA . 

I Spain, reigning sj^vereign/ 3, 1326 
1 * — religion, 1331 

— representation, 1328 

— roads, 134^. 

^ r— royal family, 3, 1327 

— savings Wnks, 1343 

— Senate, 1328 ^ 

— shipping and navigation, 1340, 

1341 ^ 

— silk, 1337 

— sovereigns since 1479, 1327 

— sugar, 1337 

— textiles, 1338 

— towns, 1331 

— universities, 1332 

— war ill Morocco, 1140, 1142, 13^5 

— wheat, 1337 

; — wmc8,^a337, 1339, 1340 
i — wireless stations, 1^35, 1336,1342 
‘ Spanish Africa, 1138, 1139, 1140 
i 1330, 1335, 1344, 1345 

; — Guinea, 1344, 1345 
! — Zone (Morocco), 1138, 1139, 

1140 sqq\ 1330, ^335, 1344 ; 
sec Morocco 

. war 1 140, G 142, 1335^^ , 

Spanish Town (JsmiaicaJ, 353.. 

Sparta (Greece), 105d> , 

Spartanburg (South CaVolina), 626 
vopeiden Island (Pacific), 453 
opeightstown (Barbados), 351 
Speit (SoH), Croat, Slovene), 1312 
Speyer (Bavaria), 995 
Spezia (Italy), 1066 ; forts., 1064 
Spitsbergen, area, 1200 

— books of ref^.^'cnce, 1203 
■ — coai" 1201 

i — government, 1200 
i — minerals, 1201 
I — Vircless station, 1199 
i Spokane (Wash.), 47J, 646 
I Sporades Is. (Greece'^ 1017 
: Sporadi Is. (Aegean), 1081 ‘ 

I Springfu^ld (Illinois), 548 
! — (Mass.), 477, 570* 

I —(Miss.), 683 
I — (Ohio), 47S) 611 
I SrAiagar (Kashmir), 137 
I Stam'tcll, see Qonstanfy.nople 
I Stamford (Connecticut), 633 
; Stamped ia (Aogean), 1081 
1 Stanle3J(Falklam4 fslands), 340 
' Stanhy Falls (Belgian Congo), 729 
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Stanley Pool (Belgian Congo), 729 ^ 

Stanley vijle (Belg. Congo), 726, 727 • 

— wireless station, 729 

Stara Zagora (BulgariJ^, 752 ; town, 
752 . 

Starbiick Island (Pacific), 454 
Star^rd (lyfeck.-Str.), 1002 
Starkenbnrg province (Hesse), 999 
State fearge (Anal (N.Y.), (304, 605 
Stavanger (Norway), 1190 
Steeg^n (Danzig), 828 
Steiermark, see Styria 
StellenboscJl Univ. (S. Afr.), 234, 235 
Stettin (PruJip.), 825, 973, 1006 
Steubenville (Ohio), 611 
S^tevens Point (Wis.), 651 
Stewart Island (N. Zealand), 436 
Stewart Soun^l (Andamans), 174 
Steyr (Austria), 707 
Stiavnica (Czechoslovakia), 821 
Stockholm (Sweden), 1360 ; town, 
1361 

— local government, 1349 

— port, 1860 ; universities, 1351 ► 

Stockport, population, 1^ 
Sto^ton-oi^-Tees, popu ration, 18 
Stoke-lan-Trent^ population, 18 
Strait^Settl^rTtents, 175 sqq 

— area and pd^mhation, 175, 176 

— banks, 180 

— births and deaths, 176 

— books ot reference, 186 ' 

— ChimJse in, 170 

— commerce, 177 

— communications, 179 

— constitution aiK^governiyent, 175 

— currency, 180 ' ^ 

— customs valuation, 178 

— debt, 177 

— dependencies, 17«5, 180 

— education, #176 

— finance, 17? 

— Governor, 175 

— immigration, 176 «. ' 

— impoitsand exports, 177, 178, 179 ; 

— justice and crime^ 177 

— military expenditure, 177 

— money, weights, measures, 180 

— posts anW %elegr3^hs, 1 7 O,-* 1 80* • 

— railways, 179 | 

— rubber, 177 ^1J9 • 

— shipping, 179^ 

--- tin, 177, 178, 179 


SUN 

Straits Sett|3ments, wireles^stations, 
180 

— See also Maftiy States, Fedei-atOd 
Straiidloope Bushmen (S.-W. Africa), 

2^3 

Strasbourg (Fmnce), 897 ; faculties, 
900 

— fort, 906 ; university, 900 
Streator (111.), 548 

Stulginsksis, A*. (Lithuan. Pros.), 1121 
Stuttgart (Wiirttemberg), 973, 1014, 
1015 

Stutthof (Danzig), 828 
Styria (Austria), 706, 707 ; area and 
pop., 707 ; defence, 710 
Suabia (Bavaria), 994 
Suakin (A.*E. Sudan), 274 
Suarez (Bolivia), port, 735; wireless 
siation, 736 

Subotica (Serb, Croat, Slovene), 
1313 

Suchiate (MejJco), 1032 ^ 

Sucre (Bolivia), 733, 734 ; nuiv., 734 

— (Venezuela), state, 1403 
Sudan, see Ar^lo-Egyptian Sudan 
Su(Kiik (French), 955 

Suez (Egypt), 85^ 860 ; tn. & pfc^/'oiJO 
Suez Basin, 870 ^ 

--- Canal, 859, 860, 870, 871 

shares, 41, 4G 

Suez Hoad, 870 
Suihmho (China), 773 
Suigen (Korea), 1103 
Suisse, s^e Switzerland. * 

Suivuaia (Mongolia), 795 
Suk-Kamasia (Kenya), 200 
Sukhum (Georgia), 1296 
Siileimani (Mesopotamia), 190 
Sulina (llumauia), naval base, 1270, 
1273 

Sultanahad (Persia), carpets, *1^3 
Sulu (Philippines), prov., 666, 667 
Siilu race (B. Borneo), 1)07 
Sumatra (D. E. I.), 1168 • 

— area and population,* 1169 

coal, 1173 • ' - 

— railways, 1^4 
tobaccii', 11/3 . 

Summersid# (Prince Edward Is.), 333 
Sundals. (Dut^di East Indies), 
Sunday Island (New Zealand), 447 
Sunderland, pop., 15'; p>rt, 77 
Simdsvall (Sweaen), 1351 » 
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SUN 

Sunjjai lijong (Malay), 1^1 

Sum or Sunni (sect), (Bahrein), 105 

— (Baluchistan), 1*71 * 

— (Iraq), 190 

— (Morocco), 1141 

— (Persia), 1220 

— (Syria), 932 

— (Turkey), 1386 

— (Zanzibar), 206 
Suuyaui (Ashanti), 269 
Superior (Wisconsin), 651 
Surat (India), 137 

Surinam (D. W. Indies), 1176 sqq 

— adM.inistration, 1176 

< — agriculture, 1176, 1177 

— area and population, 1176 

— ■ books of reference, 1179, 1180 

— Colonial States, 1176 

— communications, 1177 

— defence, 1176 

— education, 1176 

— fmaVice, 1176 

— gold, 1177 

— Governor, 1176 

- immigration from Ivdia, 136 

— imports and exports, 1177 ^ ' 

1176 ^ 

— pa^inerism, 1176 

— production, 1176, 1177 

— religion, 1176 

— representation, 1176 

— shipping, 1177 

— sugar, 1176, 1177 
Suva (Fiji), 419 

— schools, 419 

— wireless station, 450 

Suvalki (Lithuania), 1122, 1123; 
town, 1122 

Suwarrow Is, (N.Z.), 446 
Svalbard (Spitsbergen), 1200 
Sverlje;*'s<;e Sweden 
Svizzera, sm SwitzerlandT 
Swahili race und language, 200, 72C 
Swakopinuti4(S. W. Africa), 284, 28S 
Swansea, population, 18 ; port, 77 
Swdt, 132. 158, 6^3 
Swatow (China),- port, 773 
Swaziland (South Africa), ^28 

— agriculture, 229 

and population, 229 

— banks, 229, 230 

• communications, 229 

— eduoatiqp, 229 


SWE 

• • 

Swaziland (S. AVrfca), finance, 229 
gold, 229 

— justice, 22R 
live stock, ^29 

- minerals j 229 

— production, 229 

— tin, 229 
Sweden, 1347 sqg^ 

— agriculture, 1356, 1567 

-- area and population, 1349, 1350 
sqq 

— army, 1354, 1355 

— banks, 1361, 1362 « 

— births, marriages, k j^.eaths, 1351 

— books of reference, 1363 

— budget, 1353 

— canals, 1361 

— coal, 1367 4- 

— - commerce, 1358 sqq 

— constitution an d govern ment, 1348 

1349 

— copper, 1357 

— Council of Staj/:e, 1348, ^349 

— crops, 1357 

— customs dfitics, 1358 

.• valuation, 1359* 

— debt, 1354 ^ , 

— defence, 1354 sqq - 
ministry, 1355, *1356 

Diet, 1348 

-A. diplomatic representatives, 1363 

— divisioifs, 1349, 1350 * 

education, 1351, 1352 * 

— emigration, 1351 

— ethnic elerhents, 1350 

— faculties, 135y 

— farinfci 1356 

— finance, 1352 sqq 

local, 1354 

— Filst Cliambeit, 1348 


— foreigners, 1350 

— forests, 1357 

— Germans in, 1350 

— gold, 15^57 

— government, centraf, 1348, 1349 
local, 1349^ 


governments, 1349, 1350 
iifiport duties, 1358, 1359 
impiK’ts and %f:ports,*1^58 sqq 
industries, 1357, 1858 


iron, 1367, 1858^ * 
justic^and crim6, 1352 


— King^ 1547,^1348 
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* SWB 

Sweden, land ani *house property, 
1^53, 1354 • 

— Landstings, l'^48, |349 

— live stock, 1357 » 

— local finance, 1354 • 

government, 1349 

— man n failures, 1357, 1-^58 

— mercantile marifie, 1360 

— mir\ea and minerals, 1357 

— ministry, 1348 

— money and credit, 1361 

— moiicy, weights, and measures, 

1362 

— navy, 13® 6 

^ paper & pulp, 1358, 1359 

— paiipeiiMii, 1352 

— political parties, 1349 

— ports, 13(80 

— posts, telegraphs, telefdiories, 1361 

— production and industry, 1356 sqq 

— railways, 1361 

— reigning king, 1347, 1348 

— religion, 1351 • 

— renrescntation, 134^13 4 9 • 

~ royal family, 3, 1 34^ 

-^^q^ond Chaml^er, 1348, 1349 

— shinping juaI navigation, 1360 

— sifver, 15t5J 

— sovereigns since 1521, 1347 

— steel. 1357, 1358 

— timber and woodwork.jl358 

— towt^, *1351 

— universities, 1351 

— wheat, 1357 

— ■ wood-pulp, 1358, 1359 
Swift Cunent (Caimda), 33^ 

Swindon, population, 18 • 

Switzvrlan(i, 1365 sqq 

— agriculture, 1373 

— area and populdlion, 1367, 1368 

— army, 13^ 

— baaks, 1376 

— bee-keeping, 1373 

— births, rmwriages, & dfiaths, 1368 

— books of reference, 1377 

— breweries, 1374 • 

Bundesrat, 1366., 1367 

— canton^ J 366, 1368 ^ 

— commerce, 137^,^1376 

— communications^ 1375, 1376 

— constitutiott|.nd govt.,y366 sqq 

— customs treaty, 1120 ^ 

— debt, 1372 - - • 


SYD 

Switzerlan#, defence, 1372,* 1378 

— diplomatic representatives, 1877 

— divomes, 1868« • 

— education, 1369, 1370 

— embrt)idery, 1374 ’ 

— emigration,0l369 

— Federal Assembly, 1366 
— Federal Cniinril, 1366, 1367 

— finance, 1371, 1372 

— foreigners, *1368 

— fore.stry, 1373 

— fortresses, 1372, 1373 

— govcrntnent, central, 1365 sqq 
local, 1367 

— hydraulic power stations, 1374 

— illegitinnicy, 1368 

— insursmce, 1371 

— justice and crime, 1370 

— laTigiiage<-, 1368 

— live stock, 1373 

— local government, 1367 

— inanufact^es, 1374 

— mining, 1373 

— ministry, 1367 

— money a»4l credit. 1376 

— ^iftmoy, Weights, measures, 1376 

— Nationalrat, 1365, 1366 

— pisciculture, 1 373 

— political parties, 1366 

— popular initiative, 1365, 1366, 1367 

— ]>o.sta, telegra]dis.tclephoms, 1120, 

1375, 1376. 

— President, 1367 

— production and industry, 1373, 

I * *1374 

— railwa3's. 1375 

— referendum, 1365, 1366, 1367 

— religion, 1369 

— representation. 1365, 1366, 1367 

— salt, 1373, 1374 

— savings 1376 

— social insurance, 1371 
*— Standerat, 1365, 13il6 

> — towns, 1369 ^ • 

— universities, 1365, 1369 

— watches and cfocks, 

— water traffm, 13 >5 
\vino.^^l373 

— wMes# station, 1376 
Sydney (N,S.A\"ahs), banks, 

— finance, 387 

mint, 376. 377,^92* 

— naval station, 368, 888 • 
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SYD 

Sydney (K.S.W.), populajdon, 382 

— port and shipping, 37^ 

— university, 3ri4 * 

Sydney (Nova Snotia). 328 
Sydney I aland -(Pacific), 453 # 

Sydney Mines (Nova Scotia), 328 
Sydproveii (Greenland^, 841 
Syed Alvvi, ruler, Perlis, 185 
Syra (Greece), 1017 ; town, 1019 
Syracuse (New York), 477, 601 

— (Sicily), Sira cusa 
Syria, 931 sqq^ 1382, 1388 

— agriculture, 933 

— area and pojnilation, 931, 932 

— books of reference, 934 

— boundaries, 931, 932, 1382, 1383 

— coal, 933 

— coinm<irce, 933 

— communications, 933, 944 

— crops, 933 

' — currency, 934 

— defe^jce, 933 

— education, 932 

— finance, 932 

— frontier, 931, 932 
fruit, 933 

932 

— 'Hi'gh CommissioiKr, 931 

— imports and exports, 933 

— iroiij 933 

— live stock, 933 

— majidate, 931 

— manufactures, 933 

— minerals, 933 

— occupation, 933, 1388 
- — olives, 933 

— petroleum, 933 

— production and industiy, 933 

— railways, 934 

— religion, 932 

— shippyjg, 933, 934 

— silk; 933 

— tobacco, 933 

— towns, 93/? * 

— university, 032 

— wines, 933 ^ 

Syrmia (Serb, Cro^at, Slovene). 1313 
SzechucD, Western (Ti*?et),^92 
Szechwan (China), provyice, 771, 
j tea, 781 ^ • ' 

Szeged (Hungary), 104 4', 1046 
Sz6kesfeh6rvd| (Hfingary), 1046 
Szekler race (Rumania), 1268 


TAM 

Szeraao (China). 4 p|rt, 773 
§zombathely (Hungary), 1046 

Tabasco (Mexico), state, 1130 
^ablas, lias (Panama), 1206 
Tabou (Ivorf Coast), 954 
Tabriz (Persia), 1220, 14221, 1222, 
1223 

Tachira (Venezuela), stifte, 14(f4 
Ta.-na (Chile), 760, 1231, 123^ 

— (Peru), 1230 
Tacoma (Wash.), 477, 646 
Tacuarembd (Uruguay), d^rpt. ,*1396 
Taculay a (Mexico), 1131^ 

'Patlari, Ras, heir (Abyss.), 677 
Tafilolt (Morocco), 1139 

Tagal tribes (Cochin China), 926 
Tagant (Fr^ch West Attica), 956 
Tahaa Island (French Oceania), 968 
Tahiti Is. (French Oceania), 923, 967, 
968 

-- area and population, 967 

— products, 968 

— shiiiping, 968 * 

Taichu (Formtsa), 1106 
3/ailioku (Foi^iiQsa), 11*06 
Tai*Ku (Korea), 1103 • 

Taikyu-fu (Korea), 

Tainan (Formosa), HOC* 

Tjit]>a Island (Macao), 1256 
'fa/ rend, see Dairen 

Taiwan, se^. Formosa, 1087, 1088, 
1090, 1106, 1107 ' • 
Tai-yuan (China), 771 ; univ. , 775 
Tajik race (Afghanistan), 684 
Tajurah (French ^mali Coast), 949 
Taka (Blyitan), 732 
Takamatsu (Japan), 1089 
Takaoka (Japan), 1089 
Takasuk i ( J apan ), 1 089 
Takii (China) dockyard,^ 781 
Talasea (New Britain), C57 
Talca (Chile), prov., 766 ; towA, 760 
Talcaliuano^ (Chile), 760 ; wireless 
station, 766 * 

Talien-wan, 772, 791, 1087 
Tallahassee (Florifia), 640, 541 
^ Tallinn (Estonia); 877 
Taltal (Cpille), 7(5^ # • 

Vamale (West Africa), 260 
Tamana l8]|ind (Pacifi^), 453 
Tamatave •(Madagascar), 944, 946, 
* 94f{, 947 
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TAM 

Tamaxilipas (Mexico), state, 1130 
Tambov (Ixussia), luiiv., 1282 
Tamil race (Ceylon), ifc, 112 
Taminerfors (Finland), 882 
Tampa (Florida), 540, 54^ 

TampHre, s(m Taminerfors 
Tampico (Mexico), f»ort, 1135 
Tam})id (Mala^r State), 179 
Tamwojth (New South Wales), 382 
Tanala, race (Madagascar), 044 
Tanaland (Kenya), 200 
Tandil f Argentina), 695 
Tanga (Tanganyika), 280 
Tanganika ( Belgian Congo), 726 
llanganyika Territory, 279 sqq 

— administration, 279 

— area and population, 279 

— banks, 281 

— books of reference, 281 

— boundaries, 279 

— commerce, 280 

— communications, 281 

— currency, 281 * 

— defence, 280 
— t education, 2?9 

- finance, 280 « 

— forcts, 280^* 

— Covernor,*2f 9, 281 

— imports and exports, 280 

— live stock, 280 

— minerals^ 280 • 

— m o tor«t ran spo r t , 281 

— police, 280 

— ports, 281 

— posts and telegraphs, 281* 

— production, 280 % 

— railways, 281, 720, 729 

— shipping, 280 

— slavery, 270 , * 

Tangier (Morogco), 1138, 1140, 1141, 

1145 • 

— tradS, 1144 

Tanjoro (India), 137 , 

Tanna Island (Pacific), 464 
Tanta (Egypt), 859. 860 ; mosque, 
861 ^ 

Taofahi Island (Pacifit;), 451 ♦ 

Taoism (Chkif), 774^^ 

Tapanceli (Sumatra), ^169 
Tapiteuea Island {-Pauific), 4^3 
Taranaki district JN.Z ), 43^ 
TarancM race (China), 793 i 
Taranto (Italy), 1066 j»fort, 1064 


TA8 

TarapacA (cliile), 760, 764, 1231 
Tamwa Island ^Pacific), 453 • 

Tarija (Bolivia), 733; town, 733 
TarragoiAi (Spain), pro'^ince, 1330 
Tartar Republk, 1277, 1279 
Tartu (Estonia), 877 
Tashi Namgyal, ruler (Sikkim), 173 
Tashkent (R. -in- Asia), univ., 1282 
Tasichozong (Dliutan), 732 
Tasmania, 362, 423 sqq 

— Agent-General, 424 

— agriculture, 426 

— area k population, 364, 424, 425 

— banks, 376, 428 

— births, marriages, deaths, 365, 424 

— books of reference, 428 

— coal, 427 

— commerce, 372, 427 

— communications, 375 

— constitution and govt., 362, 363, 

423, 4^ ^ 

— copper, 42/ 

I — cropif 426 

— debt, 426 ^ 

— (k*.SBnco, 368 

— education, 425 

— - electric power^npply, 427 

— emigration and immigration, 425 

— finance, 426 

— fcre.sts, 426, 427 
- gold, ^27 

— Governor, 424 

— imports and exports, S72, 427 

— inbvTi}ited houses, 365 

— jiTstice and crime, 425 

— live stock, 427 

-- rnanufactures, 426, 427 

— mines and minerals, 426, 427 

— ministry, 424 

— money and credit, 376 •» 

— old age, wUI, invalhlity pensions, 

, 426 

--r political parties, 423 • 

— port, 374 

— production and i^idustry, 427 

— railways, 375 % 

-jf religion^^ 425^® 

, — represent‘»tion, 362, 863 423 

— saviillj^ banks, 428 

— sheep, 427 

-7 shipping, 374 
* ~ timber, 427 

— Ain, 427 
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TA8 

Tasmania towns, 425 ^ 

— tramways, electric, ,375 

— university, 425 * 

— water powder, 427 , 

— wheat, 426 

— wool, 427 • 

— See also Australia, Commonwealth 
Tatungkow (China), 773, 790 

Tau Island (Samoa), 671, 672 
Taunton (Massachusetts), 570 
Tavastehus (Finland), 881 
Taveta forest (Kenya), 201 
Taveuni (Fiji), wireh ss station, 450 
Tavira (Portugal), 1250 
Tawilah Island (Persian Gulf), 1204 i 

Ta-yeh (China), iron, 782 ' 

Taza (Morocco), 1140 

— military area, 1142 
Tchiaturi (Georgia), mines, 1296 
Tegucigalpa (Honduras), 1038 
Tehera#' (Persia), 1220, 1221, 1222, 

1223, 122G 

Tehri (India), state, 134 ^ 

Teima (Hejaz), 690 
'^iela (Honduras), 1039, '1040 
X^9^i (Georgia), 1297 
Telemark (Norway)^ 1189 
Tembuland (Cape Colony), 248 
Temburong (Borneo) wireless station, 
*108 

Temijco (Chile), 760 
Tenedos Island (Aegean Sea), 1018, 
1383 f , 

Tenerifle, wireless station, 1342 
Tenguel (list. (Ecuad. ), rubber, &03 
Tengyueh (China), port, 773 
Tennessee, 473, 631 sqq 

— agriculture, 494, 632 

— area and population, 473, 491, 631 

— bool^ of reference, 633 

— ci'cles, 632 

— coal, 633 

— commui^icfations, 633 ' 

— const] tuti'jn and government, 63 x 

— copper, 633 

— cotton, 494, 632 

— debt, 632 '' 

— defence, 632 
— ij^ncatiou, 632 

— farms, 632 

— finance, ^32 « 

— forests, 633 

— fruif, 683 


TEX 

Tennessee, Gerinafiis in, 631 
~ Indians in, 681 

— live stock, pi 
•— manufactures, 633 

— maize, 6^2 

— mining, 633 ^ 

633 * 

— railways, 633 

— religion, 632 

— representation, 469, 631 

— river navigation, 633 ^ 

— timber, 496. 633 

— tobacco, 494, 633 

— universities, 632 

— wheat, 632 

— wool, 633 

Tenno (Emp’eror) of Ja[/an, 1084 
T(*nos (Cyclades), 1017 
Tephu race (Bhutan), 731 
Tepic (Mexico), town, 1130 
Tcramo (Italy), 1054 : town, 1057 
Ternate (Dutch East# Indies), 
1169 . 

Terre Han te/( Indiana, h 477, 5,Tl 
Territoire do VoipmantV^ment 
geria), 935 

Teriicl (S[>ain), 1338 

'D'.^chen ((Czechoslovakia), 820 

— (Poland), 820 

T^e.'^o distrv't (Uganda), 203 
Tessin, Ticino ♦ 

Tete (Port. E. Af.), 1268, 12J)9 ; coal, 
1258 

Tetuan (Morocc<^, 1140, 1145 

— troo^, 1 142 ^ 

— wireress station, 1335 
Teukodogo (Upper Volta), 966 
Texa|, 474, 633 sgq 

— tigriculture, 4*ji3, 635 

— area and populatijjn, 474, 491, 

634 ' • 

: — books of reference, 636 

, — cities, G34 , 

• — coal, 635 

— commerce, 685, 636 

I — cpmmunicaUons, 636 
' — cona^Hution and government, 633 
'■ — cottSn, 493, g35 ' * * 

; — debt, 635 
j — defeu^, 635 
; — education, 634 
> — farnis, /135 , 
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TEX 

Texas, fiiiaDce, 63£> * 

— Germans in, 634 

— imports and export^ 636, 636 

— Indians in, 634 ^ 

— irrigation, 491, 635 

— live stock, 635 

— manufacflires, 635 

— iniiyng, 63^ • 

— natural gas, 63^ 

— petroleum, 635 
• poit, 508, 635 

— prochiction and industry, 493, 

635 • 

— quicksilv(*’, 635 
railways, 636 

— religion, 634 

— representation, 469, 633 

— rice, 493, €35 

— river traffic, 636 

— tobacco, 635 
universities, 63 4 

— wheat, 635 

— wool, 6,35 t 

Therezina (Brazil), 740 
Thern/ia (Cyclades), 10 ft 
Tl.c^aly (Greece), 1011?, 1020, 1023 ’ 
Thionville (Fra^ce^, fnrt., 906 
Thorrr 'vPolai^tfj, 1242 ; fort., 1245 
Thrace (Greece), 752, 1018, 1379; 

occupied, 1018, 1379, 1382, 
1383 • 

Three Kings Is. (Pacific), ^47 
Three RiVers (Quebec), 335 
Thun (Switzerland), 1369 
Thurgau (Swiss canton), 1366, 1368 
Thuringia, 971, 1011^ i 

— agriculture, 1012 « 

— area and population, 971, 1012 

— books of reference, 1013 

— component states^ 1012 ^ 

— education, 4012 

— ftnaijce, lofe 

— live stock, 1013 

— manufactar^s, 983, 1013 

— mining, 1013 

~ religion, 1012 j 

— savings banks, 10h3 

— towns, 1012 ^ * 

Tiberias (rii"A8tine)V^ 193 ; A|)rings, 

196 

Tibesti (Fr. W. t^^rica), 95(fe 
Tibet, 791 sqq 
■ agriculture, 792 


TOP 

Tibet, arealind pop., 771, 7W, 792 

— books of rtiference, 798 

— government* 792, 793 

— production, 792 

— religion, 792 

— trade, 158, #92, 798 
routes, 792 

— treaties, 793 

Ticino (Swiss canton), 1366, 1368 
Tiegenhof ( Danzig), 828 
Tiehling (Manchuria), 790 
Tientsin (China), 771, 1081; port, 773 

— university, 775 

— wireless telephone, 786 

Tierra del Fuego (Argentina), 694 ; 
State 1 iiids, 699 

— (Chile), 760, 764 
Tiflis (Georgia), 1296 
Tiger Is. (Honduras), 1039 
Tignish (Prince Edward Is.), 333 
Tigre (Al)ys8inia), 677, 678 
Tigroan langvtige (Eatrea), 1076 
Tigrian race (Abyssinia), 678 

’ Tibama’(Asir and Yemen), 692 
Tilburg (Netl^udands), 1155 
Tin? language ( Pogoland), 962 
Tirnaru (New Zealand), 436 
Timbuktu (Fr. Sudan), 955 ; wifeless 
station, 955 

Timisoara (Rumania), 1268 * 

Timor (Dutch East Indies), 1169 

— (Portuguese), 1256 

— area ayd population, J255, 1256 

— finance, 1256 

— i4?ip6rts and exports, 1256 
Tindja (Tunis), 958 

Tinkisso river (F. Guinea), gold, 953 
Tinputz (Solomon Is ), 458 
Tirana (Albafda), 688 
Tirnoular (French India), 924 
Tirnovo ( Bu^'jfjiria), district, 
Tiroubouvane (French India), 924 
Tfei Ouzon (Algeria), 93^5 
^lalpam (Mexico), 1131, * 

Tlaxcala (Mexico), stfite, Jil30 
Tleni9on (Algeria), *936 * 

Tobago (W. I.)o350, ^58, 359 
area auH population, 358, 359 
, — boolfc§ of reference, 361 

— production, *d59 

— wireless system, 3^9 
'Bocopilla (Chile), 764 
Tofna Is. (Pacific), 452 
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Togo, 5tf^^rogoland (Frentf)) 
Togoland, 261, 286, 287, 962 
• administration, ^87*, 962 

— agricultuie, 962 

— area aod population, 286,^962 

— books of reference, 

— communications, 962 

— education, 287 

— finance, 287 

-- imports and exports, 287, 962 

— iron, 962 

— piinerals, 962 

— production, 287, 962 

— race, 962 

— railways, 962 
Togoland (Hritisli), 286, 962 

— area, 286 

Togoland (French), 286, 287, 923, 962 
-- administration, 962 
■ area and population, 923, 962 

— live stock, 962 

— iniutTals, 962 

— ports, 962 

— posts, telegraphs, UdephofiCs, 962 

^ - railways, 962 , 

— shipping, 962 • ♦ 

University j^Japan), 1090 
'fokay (Hungary), wines, 1047 
Tokelau Islands (Pacific), 453 
Toker dist.(A.*E. Sudan), cotton, 276 
Tokio or Tokyo, 1088 ; uni\^^, 1090 
Toku&hima (Japan), 1089 
Toledo (Ohio^, 477, 611 

— (Spain), province, 1330 * 

Tolima (Colombia), 801 ; gol<>, 8J)4 ; 

tobacco, 803 
Toluca (Mexico), 1130 
Tomsk (Siberia), univ., 1281 
Tonga Islands (Pacific), 362, 451 

— area and population, 452 

— cipvr^facy, 452 

— education, 452 

— "overnmeitt, 451 t 

— Higli Cc^n^missioner, 451, 452 f 

— production, 452 

— Quoein 4^1 * 

— religion, 452 < 

— trade, 452 ^ « 

Tongareva I. (Cook IslaiiJs), 446 
TWfgatabu Island (Pst.iific), 4l)l 
Tongsa (Bhutan), 732 

Tongsa Penibp (title), (Bhutan), 731 
Tonk (India), 132, 133 


Tonk (India), atefc and population, 
• 133 

— revenue, 1^3 

Tonking (Fr. fndo-China), 922, 925, 
• 926, §29 

— area and population, 922, 929 

— books of reference, 93^ 

— budget, 929 • 

— education, 929 

i — im])Orts and exports, 929 

— port, 929 

: — jiroducts, 926, 929 
i — rice, 929 

j — shipping, 929 • 

I Tdnsberg (Norway), 1190 ; fort, 1193 
I Toowoomba (Queensland), 404 • 

I Topeka (Kansas), 555, 556, 557 
I Tor ( Fgypt),^ port, 870 « 

; Torino, see Turin 
' Toro (Uganda), 203 
I Toronto (Canada), 293, 331 ; port, 
310 ; university, 295, 331 
Toropetskoii (Estonia), disj[;., 877 
e 'Porreon (Mexico), wireless station, 
1135 • • 

V^rrington (totin.), 

Tortoise Islands, sie Galapago.*^ 
Tortola Island (West IMies), ^57 
Tosk race (Albania), 6St 

■ 'r^tonicapan (Guatemala), 1029 
Tfjuggont (Algeria), 935 

. Toul (Frarfce), fortress, 906 
Toulon (France), 897, 909; f(ffts, 906; 

torpedo-station, 909 
Toulouse (Franco), 897 ; univ., 900 
Touraiic j'Annamj^, port, 926, 928 
Tourcoiipjg (Franco), 897 
Tournai (Btdgium), 717 
Tours (France), 897 
Towifeville (Queensland), 404 
, Toyama (Japan), 1089 • 

Toyohasbi (Japan), 10!9 ^ 

Triilleborg (Sweden), 1351 
Trans- Balkan Railway. 689 
Transcaucasia, 1275, 1276, 1280, 

■ 1294, 1295, 1296 

Transcaucasian Federation of Soviet 

• Republics, 1275, 1276, 1277, 

^ mso • 

i Trans'Jordan (Kerak), 198, 692 
j — aerodnrme, 1^8 . ^ 

I — boimcmries, 198 * 

'* — rulerf 198 

« f 
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Transkei (Cape Ccioljy), 248 
Transvaal, Province of, 2o0, 254 sqq% 

— Administrator, 231, 254 

— agriculture, 239. 216 

— area and population, 232, 255 ^ 

— births, marriages, deSths, 255 

— books of reference, 257 

— cot^l, 241, 242 • 

— commerce^ 257 

— conUitution k govt., 230, 231, 

• 232, 254 

— copper, 241 

— diallionSs, 241 

— educatio^ft, 231, 236, 236, 255, 256 

— factories, 256 

— finance, 236, 237, 256 

— gold output, 24 1 

— imports and exports, 257 

— language, 256 

— live stock, 256 

— local government, 231, 232, 254 

— maize, 239, 256 

— mining, 241, 24,2 

— political parties,' 254 

— pxyduction and industry, 239, 240, 

241^ 25’6 • " 

— Provincial Council, 232, 254 

— ni.dvvays^^ i44 

— religion, 255 

— representation, 230, 231, 232 - 

— stock-raising, 256 » 

— tin, 24jl ^ 

— tobdfcco, 256 

— towns, 255 

— university 234, 235 

• wheat, 239 n* j 
Transylvania (Rumania), 1266, 1267, 
1268, 1269 ; railways, 1273 ; 
toliacco, 1271 

Trapani (Italy), 1955; town, 4057 
Trarza (Maiuitania), 956 
Tras ps Monjes (Portugal), 1249 
Travancore (India), 131, 134 

— revenue, 134 , 

— tea, 151 ’ 

Treasury Island (Pacific), 453 
Trebizond, 1383 ; to\Vn, 1384 
Trointa-y-Tres (Uruguay), 1395 
Trenggan9i<Mala)a^, 184, '1.^6, 1320 
TrenUno (Italy), 1053 
Trenton (N. Jj^ise^), 477g595 
Treviso (Italy), ^1054 ; toi^n, 1057 
TribKubana BirBikram^N^al), 1148 
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I Trichinopqiy (India), 137 * 

* Trior (PruSiia), 973 

Triest (Italy),* 1053 

Trikkala (Greece), 1018 ; town, 1019 

TunidaA (Bolivta), 733 

— wireless st^ion, 736 

— (Colorado), 530 

— (Cuba), 814 
(Uruguay), 1395 

Trinidad (W.!.), 350, 358 sqq 

— area and ])opulation, 358 

— asphalt, 359 

— l)anks, 359 

— births, marriages, deaths, 358 

— books of rcfcrojice, 361 
: — Chim so in, 358 

— commerce, 359 

— communications, 359 

— crime, 358 

— currency, 359 

— debt, 358 

— education 358 

— finance, ?o8 

— Go .senior, 358 

, — immigration, 136, 358 

— dAiports and expo’rts, 359 
: — Indians in, 136, 358 

— oil fields, 35*^ 

' — police, 358 

; — posts and telegraphs, 359 • 
i — production, 359 
; — railways, 359 
I — savings banks, 359 
i — shipping, 359 • 

! — w”*jreless station, 359 
I T?inity College (Dublin), 96 

! Hartford (Conn.), 533 

I Tripoli (Italian Africa), 1079, 1080 
i — (Syria), 932 ; port, 933 
I Tripolitania (Italian Africa), 1079 sqq 
] — defence, 1080 
1 — p>osts aiiU telegraphs, 1081 
j j — production, 1080 . 

railways, 1081 j 
r Tripolitsa (Greece), 1019 
j I'ripura (India) lAate, iS4 , 
j Tristan da Ciinha Js. (Atlantic), 218 

Trivanc^um fludia), 137 
' Trois Freiaas Island (Mauritius), 214 
: Trolffliittan (§weden), 1351 
' Troms (Norway), province, 1189 

Trbiidelag, Nord (Norway), 1189 
/--Sbr, 1189 
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Trondhiem ( Norway ),119r; port, 11 98 
Troy (New York), 477, 601 
Troyes (France), 897 
Trujillo (Honduras), 1039, 1041 

— (Peru), 1230 ; univ., 1232 
-7 (Venezuela), 1403 

Truk (Caroline Is.), I1O8 
Truro, port, 77 

— (Nova Scotia), 328 

Tshosa (Bangwaketsc chief), 223 
Tsi-nan ^China), 771 

— wireless station, 786 

Tsiog Hua College (Peking), 776 
Tsing-tao (China), 772 

— wireless station, 786 
Tsitsihar (Manchuria), 771, 790 
Tsu (Japan), 1089 

Tsumeb (S. W. Africa), 285 ; copper, 
284 

Tsungining (China) wireless station, 
785 

Tsushiir'.a Is. (Japan), 1087 
Tuamotu Islands (Frenbh Oceania), 
968 

Tuareg race (Morocco), 1140 
Tubingen ( W lirtteniberg) , 1 0 1 4 ; u li 
,-976 

TubuaiTslands (French Oceania), 968 
Tuchuns (China), 769, 780 
Tucopie Island (Pacific), 453 
Tucson (Arizona), 521 ; univ., 522 
Tucun^an (Argentina), province, 694 ; 
sugar, 698 ; town, 695 ; uni- 
versity7 695 

Tucupita (Venezuela), 1403 
Tughina (Rumania), 1268 ^ 

Tula^i (Pacific), 454 
Tulcaii (Ecuador), 851; wireless sta- 
tion, 855 

Tulear (Madagascar), 944 
Tul-Kerpm (Palestine), 193 
Tulsa ’(Oklahoma), 477, tn4 
Tumbes (Peru), 1230 
Tungchiangbu (Manchuria), 790 
Tunghi Bay (Zanzibar), 206 
Tungurahua ^Ecuador), prov., 851 
Tunis, 922, 923, 957 sqq 

— agriculture, 95*9 * ^ 

— area and population, 923, 95S 

907, 908, 959^ " 

— bank, 961 

— Bey, 967 - ^ 

— books, of reference, 961 
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Tunis, boundaritis. 958 

^ — canal, 958 

— city, 958 , 

— colonists, 9^9 

— - commerce, 960 

— conmiunicatious, 961 

— consular representatives, 961 
I — crops, 959 

i — currency, 961 
i — debt, 959 
I — defence, 907, 908, 959 
: — education, 958 
' — finance, 958, 959 

™ fisheries, 960 , 

; — forests, 959 
i — government, 922, 957, 958 
i — imports and exports, 960, 961 

— imlustri^, 960 

— iron, 959, 960 

— justice, 958 

— lead, 959, 960 

— live stock, 959 

— mining, 959, 9^60 

— money, weights, measures, 961 

— posts, telegraphs, telephones, 961 
I nt- [u’oductioA and industry, 

I D60 ' ^ * 

j — railways and roads, ^61 < 

: — religion, 958 '' 

: — <^Ilesident-Goneral, 958 
; — .shipping, 961 
! — troo|)S ifi, 907, 908, 959, 

; — university, 958 * 

: — wheal, 959 

— wine, 959 

Tunja (Cr/lombia)#801 
, Timkey ^Nicaragua), mines, 1183 
I Tunku Ibrahim, Regent (Kedah), 185 
' Turbat (Baluchistan), 170 
: Turcomans (Khivij), 1294 
: Turin (Torino) (Italy), 1053, 1068 
; — town, 1056 ; univer^ty, 1059 
I 'Purkana district (Uganda), 203 
i Turkestan, /lutonotnons Republic of, 
I 1277, 1279 ‘ 

j — (Chinese), 793 
I Turkey, 1379 sqq 
i — agKculture, 1388 
I ^ AngoiS Gove’-iinient, 4 879, 1380, 
1381, 1386 

— area anisj popufatioii, 1382 sqq 
I — army, ]fe87, 1388^ 

j *- banks^ 1390, 1391 
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. TUI^ 

Turkey, books of rjforence, 1392 
• calendar reform! 1391 

— CalipTi, 1379 

— Capitulations, 138^ 

— ceded territory, 189, 192, 931f 

1018, 1081, 1382, •1383 

— coal, 13^,8 

— colfee, 1388 ^ 

— coiiimerce,^ 1389, 1390 

— constitution ’and govonimcnt, 

. 1380 sqq 

— copper, 1388 

— cott^on, 1388, 1389 

— Council of Commissioners, 1381, 

1384" 

- debt, 1387 
defence, 1387, 1388 

— diplomatic representatives, 1392 

— divisions,*1383, 1384 

— ediK^ation, 1385 

— ethnic elements, 1384 

— Extraordinary Tribunals, 1387 

— finance, 1386, 1387 

— fislierife, 1388 • 

— forests, 1388 ^ 

~ fruit, 1388 « " 

•— "^cid, 1368 

— gcii’eriimeatt central, 1380 sqq 

local, HeSl, 1382 

— Grand National Assembly, Angc' a, 

1379, 1380, 1381 

— justice,^! 386 : 

— Lain^iiiie Conference, 1381, 1382, 

1383, 1384, 1387 

— looal government, 1381, 1382 

— niauufactures, 1^89 

— mercantile iiavy, 1390 

— mining, 1388 

— money, weights, measures, 1390, 

1391 

— navy, 1388 

— occupatioit. 1379, 1382, 1383, 

n387, 1338 

— olive oil, 1388 

— opium, 1338 

— posts and telegraphs, 1890 

— President, 1381 * 

— production and industry, 1 388, 

1389 X V 

— railways, 1390 

— religion, 13§4, 1385 

— representation, 1882 

— salt, 1388 


UGA* 

Turkey, sliippiugaiid navi^tn., 1390 

— silk, 1338 

— silver, 1388 

— sovereigns (from 1299), 1380 

— terri^iory lost, 189, 192, 931, 1018, 

1081, 1379, 1382, 1383 

— textiles, 1389 

— tobacco, 1388 

— towns, 1384 

— treaty of peace, 189, 192, 691, 

931, 1018, 1081, 1382, 1383 

— university, 1385 

— Vilayets, 1381, 1382, 1383, 1384 

— war with Greece, 1021, 1382, 1387 
Turki race (Siu-Kiaug), 793 
Turkistaii (Afghanistan), 683 
Turks Is. (W. Indies), 350, 863, 355 
Turku (Finland), 882 ; university, 

882 

Turku Pori (Finland), 881 
Turkwel district (Gganda), 203 
Tuscany (Italy), 1053, 1068 
[ Tuskegee Institution (Ala.), 519 
Tutico^n (India), port, 158 
Tuttlingen (Wtirttemberg), 1014 
Trtiyla Is. t Western Samoa), 4b if, * 
671, 672 

— naval station! 488, 672 

— wirele.ss station, 672 
Tuxtla Gutierrez (Mexico), 11,30 
Twillingute (New^undland), 346 
Tyne l^rts, 77 

Tynemouth, population, 18 
Tyrol (Austria), 707 > 

Tyrone, 81, 83 

Gbangi (Belgian Congo), 726 
Ubangi-Shari Colony (F. Congo), 941 
Uccle (Brussels), 716 
Uckfield College, 29 
Udaipur (Mewar), 133 
Uddehohn {Sweden), iron, 13&V 
Uddevalla (Sweden), 1351 
Udine (Italy), 1054 ; tb^n, 1057 
Uelc, Upper atid Lower (Belgian 
Congo), 726 ^ ^ 

Uganda Protectorate, 203 sqq 
, — agricidturef^204 

— area, 203 

— baiVks, 205 

— books of reference, 210 

— boundaries, 203 ' > 

— coffee, 204 
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Uganda Protectorate, cop|imerce, 204 

— cotton, 204 ' 

— fAirrency, 205 

— debt, 204 

— defence, 204 

— education, 204 

— finance, 204 

— government, 203, 204 

— Governor, 205 

— imports and export^, 204 

— justice, 204 

— Kabaka, 204 

— Lukiko, 204 

— missions, 204 

— })olic(‘, 204 

— population, 204 

— posts and telegraphs, 205 

— provinces, 203 

— pygmies, 204 

— railways, 202, 205 

— religion, 204 

— rubh/3r, 204 

— shipping, lake and NVcr, 204, 205 

— telephones, 205 
Ugyen Wangchuk, ruler (Bhutan), 731 
’^^tonhage (Cape Colony), 248 ^ y 
\Biji (Tanganvika), 279 
Bji^amada (Japanb 1089 
Ukamba (Kenya), 200 
Ukraine Socialist Soviet Republic, 

1275, 1276, 1277 

— agriculture, 1298 

— area and po^uilation, 1279, 1298 

— books of reference, 1299 

— commerce, 1298 

— constitution, 1276, 1277, 129C 

— education, 1298 

— finance, 1298 

— production and industry, 1298 

— provinces, 1297 

— railways, 1 299 
~ ro^ftgion, 1298 e, 

Russian alliance witli, 1275, 1277, 
1297. 

— sugar, 1298 ' 

Ule&borg (•Finland), govt., 881 ; 

town, 882 

Uliasutai (Mongolia),' 79 5 ^ 

Ulm (Wurttemberg), 973. 1014 
Ulster# agricultural holdings, '70 

— (Irish Free State), area and popula- 

tion, 95 

— (Northern Ireland), 81, 82, 83, 92 i. 


UNI 

j Ulua (Hon dura?,,).. 1039 ’ ' 

I Umangi (Belg. 6ongo), wireless st., 
• 729 

Umbria (Ital^), 1054, 1068 
j Um Nahsauls. (Tersian GulQ? 1^6 
! Umrani district (Baluchistan), 170 
I Umtali ^Rhodesia), 225 ,, 

' Ungava (Quebec). 335 
i Union, or Tokelau Isl ands (Facific), 

I 453 

I Union, La (Salvador), dept,, ,1301 ; 
I port, 1301 

■ Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, 
1275, 1276, 1278- 1280 
; Union of South Africa, 230 sqq 
I — Active Citizen Force, 238 
! — Administrators, 231 

— agriculture, 239, 240 

i — area ancf pojmlation, 232, 233 
; — banks, 245 

I — births, marriages, deaths, 233, 234 
I — books of reference, 246 
j -- coal, 241, 242 
L — colleges, 234,' 235 ' 

I — commerce^ 242, 243, 244 
I , — communi a^ion^, 214 

— constitution, 2?0 

— copper, 240, 241 

— cotton, 240 / ' 

-g; Councils, Executive, 230, 231 

— — I’rovincial, 230, 231, 232 

— curreno 7 , 245 

— dairying, 239 

— debt, 238 

— dclcnce, 238 

— diam 9 ,nds, 24^^ 243 
' — education, 234, 235 

— E.xecutivo Council, 230, 231 

— linance, 236, 237 

^.provincial, 232, 236, 237, 238 

. war, 238 

— forests, 240 +* 

— gold output, 240, 2il, 243 
, — government, 230 sqq 

i provincial, 231, 230 

I — Governor-General, 230, 231 
i — High ComniLsdioner, 232 
! — H(OUSo of Assembly, 230, 231 
I — imp<^ ts and exporl 9,7 242, 243, 
244 

industrial cetsiia, 233, 240 
irrigai^on, 240 
justice, 236 
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Union of S. Africa^languages, 232 

— live stock, 239 ® 

— local government, 232 

- maize, 239 ^ « 

— mandate, 282 o * 

— manufactures, 240 

— migration, 233 

— minei-al output, 540, 241 

— ministry, 231 . i 

- money, weights, k measures, 245 ; 

— natfivo labour, 242 i 

— Naval Service, 238 i 

— occupations, 233, 242 | 

— ostrich falicning, 239, 240 i 

— Parliament, 230, 231 

— Permanent Force, 238 

— political parties, 230, 231 

— posts and telegraphs, 244, 245 

— production and industry, 229 sqq \ 

— provinces, 230, 231, 232, 236, 237, | 

238, 241, 242, 244, and see j 
under their names | 

— Provin(?’al Coimc'ls, 230, 231, 232 I 

finance, 232, 236, 237, 238 i 

governmeJit, 231, 232 | 

— niil ways, -238, 244 i 

— religion, 23^ « | 

— re})resentitvtion, 230, 232 

— rilie association, 238 

— salt, 241 

— savings banks, 245 

— Senate, 230, 231 

— shipping, 238, 244 

— sugar, 240 

— tea, 240 ] 

— tin, 240, 241 'j 

— tobacco, 239, 240, 243 | 

— towns, 233 | 

— universities, 234, 235 i 

— war loans, 238 

— wlieat, 239 , 

— wino; 243 

— wool, 240, 243 ; 

United Kingdom, see Great Britain, i 

England and Wales, &c. i 

United Provinces : -‘igra & Oudh — . 

— - agriculture, 149, 150 j 

— area 2 ^hd pop., 127, 131, 138 I 

-- births and death^ '136 

- canals, 160 

- education, 1410) ^ 

- finance, 145 

~ forests, 149, 150 - | 
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United Pre^inces (Agra & Otklh) — 

— government 127, 129 , 

— justice, 141 * 

— land Revenue, 144, 1^5, 148 
tenure, 148 

— native stated, 132, 134, 138 

— religion, 138 

— roads, 160 

— tea (Agra), 151 

United States {see also component 
States, under names), 465 sqq 

— agriculture, 490 sqq 

— alcohol, 503 

— area, 472, 473, 474, 490, 491 

— army, 485 sqq 

— Asiatics in, 472, 473,475, 476,1088 

— hanks, 512 sqq 

— birth, marriage, and death rates, 

475, 476 

— hooks of reference, 515 

— budget, 482 

— Cabinet, itJ7 

— canals, sec Dalles and Cclilo, 

Erie, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Sault Sto. Marie, and State 
Barge 

— canned goodsj;494, 499, 50o 

— cereal crops, 492 

— chemical industries, 499, 501, 505 

— Chinese in, 472, 473, 476 

— cities^ 477, 478 

— coal, 497, 505 

— coinagje, 511 

— commerce, 504 sqq 

— r^inimunications, 609 sqq 

— Congress, 465, 468. 469, 470 

— constitution, 465 sqq 

— copper, 496, 501, 505 

— corn, 492, 493, 506 

— cotton, 493, 494, 602, 505. 507 

— crops, 49Xi 494 

— currency and credit, 511, 514 

— customs valuation, 504 
dairy products, 494, 499 

— dams, 492, 522 , 

— debt, 484 

— defence, 4i8k>sqq ' 

— dopena'encies, 471, 474, 656 sqq 

— diplomatic representatives, 

— divorce, 476' 

— education, 478, 4*79 
elections, 465, 468, 469 

— estimates, 484 
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United "States, cxpeditioliary forces, 
,485 

— factories, 494, 498 sqq 

— farms, 492, ^ 

— Federal Reserve Banks, 511, 512, 

513, 514 

— - fermeined liquors, 503 

— finance. Federal, 482 

— • — State, 484 „ 

— fisheries, 503, 507 

— food ])ro(lucts, 492, 493, 494, 498, 

504 

— foreign-born population, 472, 473, 

476, 1088 

— foreign possessions, &c., see Guam, 

Hawaii, i’aiiama, Philippines, 
l^orto Rico, &c. 

— forest fire protection, 496 

— forest reserves, 496 

— forestry, 494, 495, 496, 499, 501 

— rruito& vegetables, canned, 494,499 

— Germans and Aus1^^j.lns in, 475, 

476, cO sed under States^ 

— gold, 496, 497 

gold reserve, 511, 513, 517 
— r . ^ vernment, 465 sqq 

— — ^4tate and localj 470 sqq 

— hay, 493 

— House of Representatives, 468, 469, 

470 

— inunigration, 476 

— import duties, 505, 506 

— im])orts ar,d expoi ts, 504 sqq 

— Indian population, 473, 475 

finance of, 483 ' 

reservations, 475, desce States 

schools, 480 

— iron and steel, 496, 499, 500, 501, 

502, 503 

— irrigation, 491, 492, and under 

'^yiatea n 

— Japanese in, 472, 473, 475, 1088 

— justice apd crime, 480 sqq 

— Labour, Ministry for, 469 '' 

— lands, public, 4, VO, 491, 654 

— live stock, 494 

— local governnient,<470 sciq 

— lumber, sawn, 495, 496, 499, 501' 

— m^pufactures, 498 sqq 

— military training camps, citizens’, 

486 ^ , I 

— minerals, 496, 497, 498, 499, 500- | 

501, 502, 503 ! 
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United States, liioney and credit, 
I ^ 511 sqq 

I — money, weights, measures, 511, 514 
' '^National Guard, 486 

— natural gis, 497 

— naval stations & coaling stations, 

487, 488, 527, 594, 647, 660, 
665, 670, 872, 8? 4, 118^2 

— naval yards, 487i 488, 527, 594, 647 

— navy, 487 sqq 

— Washington Treaty and, 487, 1094 

— negroes in, 469, 472, 476 ^ 

fanners, 492 

franchise, 469 

])Opnlation, 472, 476 

— newspapers, kc . , 480 

— occn})ations of tlie people, 474 

— Officers’ Reserve Corps, 485, 486 

— Orientals in, 472, 473, 475, 476, 

1088 

— Panama Canal finance, 483 

— paper, kc., 499, 501 

— pauperism, 48^1 

— petroleum^ 497, 501, 507 

— political parties, 4.70 

— population, *472, sT/g- < 

foreign and foK^vf^n-bor^, 472, 

473, 475, 47G,,i088, a7id see 
separate States 
__ — movement of, 475 
occiv'ations, 474 

— ports, 5*08, 509 

— posts and telegraphs, 510, 511 
— • precious stones, 498 

— Wesident, 465^ 467, 486 

— Presifimts siifce 1789, 466 

— protlfiction and industry, 190 sqq 

— prohibition, 465, 527 

— public lands, 490, 491, 654 

— railways, 509,' 510 

— Reclamation Servic^, 491 

— religion, 478 

— re])resentation, 468, 469 

— revenue and expenditure, 482 sqq 

— rice, 493 

— salt, 497 

— savings bank^i, 511 

— senoaN, 478 ^q 

— Secretaries, lo7, 468^’ 

— Senate, 468, 469^ 

— shipbij^'lding, 48'',' 488 

— shipping and navigation, 507 sqq 

— silver, 496, 497 , 504 
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UNI 

United States, sj^iilts, production of, 
503 

— state ii nance, 481 
govern^nent, 410 

— states and territories, 470, 4^1, 

472 iiqq, 518 sq(]^ 

— sugar, 1^93, 499 

— telephones, 516 

— territories, 470, 471, 472, 474 

— textiles, 499, *500 

— timber, 494, 495, 496, 499, 501 

— tin, 497 
^i^latfcs, 501 

— tobacco,#490, 499, 505 

— trade with U.K., 506, 507 

— universities k colleges, 479, 480 
- value of property, 484 

— Yice-Pr^ident, 466, 467 

— Vice-Presidents since 1789,466,467 

— wheat, 492, 493, 506 

— wines, spirits, &c., 503 

— woman sulfrage, 465, 469 

— Avool, 494 

“ Yellowstone Park, 654 
Uni^’orsity College, Cork, 96 

Duljlin,* ’96 r 

Galway. 9vi 

Unt ;frankei> (Bavaria), 994 
LTnterwald v‘‘^witzerland), cantons, 
1366, 1368 

Upolu Is. (Western Samoa), 459, 160 
Upper Buchanan (Liberi.,), 1117 
Upper Hesse (Hesse), 999 
Upper Luapula (Belgian Congo), 726 
Upper Senegal and Niger (French), 
955. See French STdan 
Upper Silesia (Czechoslovakia), 820 

(Germany), 971, 1004 

(Poland), 971, 1241, 1244 

Up}>er Volta, (Fr. W. Af.), 923, 950, 
956 

— area and population, 923, 950, 956 

— hooks of reference, 956 

— budget, 956 

— towns, 956 

Uppsala (Sw'eden), 1350 ; town, 1351 ; 

university, 1351 
Uraga (Japan), shi})yard, 1094 
Urbino (La’y), 10^ ' 

— university, 1059 

Urga (Mongolia,, 7/1, 794^ 795, 796 

Urgel, Bishop of, 921 

Uri (Swiss canton), 1366, 1368 


UiiU 

Uruguay 1394 sqq 

— agri(!Uiture, 1398 

— area and population, 1395, 1396 

— army, 1397 

— hanks, 1400 

— births, m-n-riagos, deaths, .1395 

— hooks of reference, 1401 

— boundary treaty, 741, 1395 

— <3haml)er ol' Representatives, 1395 

— charity, 1396 

— cities, 1395 

— coal, 1398 

— commerce, 1398, 1399 

— communications, 1399 

— constitution and goverument, 1394 

— copper, 1398 

— crops, 1398 

— customs receipts, 1398 

— debt, 1397 

— defence, 1397, 1398 

— departments, 1395 

— diplomatic representatives, 1401 

— divorce, 1395 . 

— education, 1306 

— Electoral College, 1394 
-» finance, 1397 

— foreigners in, 1395 

— Germans in, 1395 

— gold, 1398 

— illegitimacy, 1395 ^ 

— immigration and emigration, 1396 

— inijWts and exports, 1398,^ 1399 

— justice, 1396 

— live c»tock, 1398 * 

— 1^ ‘al government, 1394 

— mines, 1398 

— ministers, 1394 

— money and credit, 1400 
money, weights, measures, 1400, 

1401 

— National Administrativ ^’"^uncil, 

1394 

— navy, 1398 

— Parliament, 1394 

— police, 1397 

— port, 1396, 1399 

— posts, telegraph'*, telepliones, 1400 

— Presi ’ent, 1394 

— production and industry, 1398 

— railways, ''399, 1400 

— religion, 1396 

— representation, x394 

— river transport, 1399 

5 II 2 
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URU 

Uruguay^ roads, 1899 

— Senate, 1394 

— shipping, 1399 '' 

— stock-raising, 1398 

— tobacco, 1398 

— tramways, 1400 

— university, 1396 

— wheat, 1398 

— Avine, 1398 

Urumchi (China), wireless station, 785 
Ururnia (Persia), 1221 
Uruiidi (Helg. Congo), 279, 726 
Ushuaia (Argentina), 694 
Usman Ali Khan, 11. E.K. Sir, 
Nizam of Hyderabad, 132 
Usti (Czechoslovakia), 821, 826 
Utah, 474, 636 sqq 

— agriculture, 638 

— area and population, 474,491, 636, 

637 

— book§„of reference, 689 

— coal, 63S 

— communications, 639 

■ constitution and government, 636 
riiJcoppor, 638 
Mlcbt, 638 

638 

— education, 637 

— farms, 638 

— finance, 638 

— forest, 638 

— Germans in, 637 

— gold, 638 , 

— immigration, 637 

— I iidiau reservations, 636 

— Indians in, 636, 637 

— irrigation, 491 

— Latter-day Saints in, 637, 638 

— live stock, 638 
manufaclnres, 638 

— mr^lng, 497, 638 ,, 

— prodimtion and industry, 638, 630 

— public laiKLs, 491, 638 

— railways, '6|i9 ' 

— religion, ^37 

— representation, 4*69, 636 

— savings banks-. 639 

— silver, 497, 638 

— timber, 496, 638 

— ‘universities, 637 

— wheat, 638 

— wool, 638 * 

Utica (New york), 477, 601 


S YEAR-BOOK, li23 
VA8 

Utrecht (Natal), 

(Netherlands), 1154 

— town, 1155 university, 1156 
IJtsunomiya (Japan), 1089 
Lasimaa (Ply land), 881 

Uvda Is. (F’rench Pacific), 967 
Uzbak race (Afghanistan)/ 684 

Vaasa (Finland), gyvt., 881 ; town, 
882, 883 

Vado (Italy), fortress, 1064 
Vaduz (Liechtenstein), 1120 
Vaitupu Island (Pacific), 453 
Valais (Swiss canton), 1316, 1368 
Valdivia (Chile), 760 ; forests, 764 

— town, 760 ; wireless station, 766 
Valencia (Spain), 1330, 1337, 1338; 

silk "'Aulturo, 1357 ; town, 
1331 ; university, 1332 ; wire- 
less station, 1335 
Valencia (Venezuela), 1403 

— cotton mills, 1405 
Valladolid (Spain), province, 1330 

— town, 1331 ; university, 1332 
Valle (Colombia), ju’ovince, 801' 
Valletta (Malta)'; 100, iOl 
Valona (Albania), 687.^689 
Valparai.so (Chile), 76GV^i!^var- col- 
lege, 763 ; town, 760 

— ^iiiiv., 761 ; Avireless station, 766 
Vifjiitland (Sweden), 1350 
Van (vilayet), 1384 

— Catholicos of, 1385 
Vancouver (Wash.), 646 

— garrison, 646 

VancouveLlsland\’Britisli Columbia), 
32.0, 321 

— air station, 299 

— port, 310 

— tovTii, 293, 321- 
Viinern, J^ake (Sweden^ 1350 
Vaniia Lovu Island (P'ij^), 448 . 

Var (France) silk, 912 

A^ara.sh (vSerb, Croat, Slovene), 1315 
Vardoyhus (Norway), fort, 1193 
Varmland (Sweden), prov., 1350 
Vania (Bulgaria), district, 752 

— toAin, ,752 
^yaroshia?\Cypru55^; 117 ^ 

Vasa, s’^e Vaasa 

Vassar College (iJew^york), 602 
Vaster&s (Sweden), 1351 
Vasterbotteij (Sweden), prov., 1350 
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VAR 

Yasternprrlaud (Sweden), provinc#, 
1350 

Vastervik (Sweden), . 351 
Vastmanland (Sweden), prov., 13^ 
Vatican, the (Rome), 1261 
Yattern, Isake (Sweden), 1350 
Yaud (Swiss caiUon), 1366, 1368, 
‘ 1373 

Vaiipds (Colombia), 801 
Yavau Islands (Tonga), 451 
Vavitu Island (Fr. Oceania), 968 
Yedda[ii (Ceylon), 112 
Yega, La (S. Domingo), prov., 1305 ; 
town, 1305 

V'eglia Is. (Serb, Croat, Slovene), 
1312 

Veliki Usli^ig (Russia), univ., 12S2 
Vella Lavella Island (Racilic), 453 
Venexuela, 1102 sqq 

— aj'riculture, 1405 

— area and population, 1402, 1403 

— army. 1405 

— asi)lia\t, 1405 

— links, 1407 

^ births, matTiagcsf (ftaths, 1403 * 

— l.iuoks o1’ r^fefcnce, 1408 

— I .uiidaiY* disiuUe settled, 801, 

140'i ' 

— Chamber of Deputies, 1402 ^ 

— ('ities, 1403 • 

— coal, 1,405 

— cocoa, 1405 

— collee, 1405 

— commerce, 1406 
communication^, 1406 *1407 

— Congress, 1402 ; 

— constitution a]id government, 1402 
— • copper, 1405 

— debt, 1405 

— defence, 1405 

— dinlomatic representatives, 1408 

— divisions, 1402, 1403 

— education, 1403, 1404 
emigration, 1403 

— Federal District, 1402, 1403 

— finance, 1404 

— forests, 1405 

— gold, 14 35 ; 

— immigration, 1403 

— justice, 1404; ' 

— live stock, 1405 

— local government, 1402 * 

— manufactures, 1405 


VKR 

i Vcnczucli^ mercantilo marine, 1406 

— mines amkmiiierals, 1 405 » 

— money, weights, measures, 1407 

— navy, 1405 • 

— pearl fisln^y, 1105 

— petroleum, 1405 

~ posts, telegraphs, telephones, 1407 
I — Rresident, 1402 

— productioit and industry, 1405 
; — railways, 1407 

j — religion, 1403 
! — representation, 1402 
i — river navigation, 1407 
I — roads, 1406, 1407 
' — rubber, 1 405 
' — Senate, 1402 
i — shipping, 1406 
: — states, &o., 1402, 1403, 1104 
! — sugar, 1405 

i — territories, 1402, 1403, 1404 
I — textiles, y 05 ' 

! — • universities, 1 1Q3 
' — wi.^eless stations, 1407 
I Venice (Veip^zia) (Italy), 1054, 1068 
: forts, J 064 

: — port, 1073 
I — silk, 1068 
! — • town, 1056 

I Vent, lies sons le (F. Oceanift), 968 
i Vera Cruz (Mexico), 1130 
I — port, 1131 ; town, 1130 

— wireless station, 1135 

; Veragn^s (Ranama), 12:05 
; Veriiin (Canada), 335 
; — (France), fortress, 906 

Vermont, 473, 639 sqq 
i — agriculture, 640, 641 
I — area and population, 473, 491, 639, 

! 640 • 

i — books of reference, 641 
I — cities, 6^0 
I f — communications, 6^41 
I — constitution and go\*ernmcnt, 639 
j — crime, 640 * ^ 

I — dairying, 641 
j — defence, 640 
^ — educ^Tion, 640 
I — farms, J40 
j — finance, 6 ^ 0 
i — fruit, 640 
^ — forests, 641 
I — hay, 641 
I — live stock, 641 
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. VEll 

Vermont, inanufaciurcs, 641' 

— paViperism, 640 

— production and industry, 640, 641 

— quarries, 641- ^ 

— railways, 641 ^ 

— religion, 640 

— representation, 469, 639 

— savings banks, 641 

— tobacco, 641 

— universities, (MO 

— water traflic, 641 

— wheat, 641 

— wool, 641 

Verona (I tal}'), 1054; town, 1056 

— fort, 1061 
Vorria (Grcriic), 1010 

Versailles (France), 897 | 

Verviers (Belgium), 717 
Vest-Agder (Norway), 1189 I 

Vest fold (Norway), 1189 ' 

Veslinariitaeyjar (Icelandb 844 ; 

Vevey (Switzerland), 

Vianna do Caslello (Port.), 12i3 ; 

Vi^':;rg (Finland), govt., 881 ; town, j 
' 882, 883 ' - ; 

Vic rr.^^Italy), 1054 i 

— town, 1057 '* i 

V^ichada (Colombia), 801 | 

Vicksburg (Mississippi), 581 : 

Victoria (Australia), 362, 394 !<qq \ 

— aborigines, 395 ' | 

— Agent-General, 395 1 

— agriculture, 399, 400 ' | 

— area and population, 364, 395 

■ — banks, 376, 402 j 

— births, marriages, deaths, 365, 396 

— books of reference, 402 | 

— Chinese in, 395 j 

— coal, 400 I 

— colle;:r- , 396, 397 ] 

— commerce, 372, 401 " i 

— communications, 401 J 

— constitution, 362, 363, 394 * 

— crime, 398 ’’ ; 

— crops, 39.9, ^400 

— customs, 401 . I 

— dairy produce, 400 ' 

— debt, 399 i 

— difeiice, 368 | 

— education, 396, 897 j 

— emigration and hnniigration, 396 I 

— financij, 398, 399 | 

local, 399 


VI p 

Victoria (Australia), forests, 399, 400 

— Germans in, 395 

— gold coined, AOl 

— .-—production, 400, 401 

— government, 362, 363, 394 

local, 395 i 

— Governor, 394 

— imports and exports, 3'72, 40r 
— ■ inhabited houses, *365 

— justice and crime, 397, 398 

— land holdings, 399 

— live stock, 400 

— local finance, 399 
government, 395 

— manufactures, 401 

— maternity benefits, 397 

— mining, 400, 401 ^ 

— ministry, 394 

— mint, 376, 377, 401 

— money and credit, 376, 401, 402 

— occui)ations of the peo[)le, 395 

— old ago, invalidity, and war peii- 

sioiis, 397 

— political parties, 394 

— q)oit, 374 ' 

— production and invhistryi 406 

— railways, 375, 401 

— religion, 396 " 

— representation, 362, 363, 394 

— .savings banks, 402 

— sheep, 40C- 

— shipping, 374 

— sugar (beet), 400 

— timber, 400 

— towns, (^^96 

— tramwQ,ys, electric, 375 

— university, 396, 397 

— wheat, &c., 399 

— wine* 400 

— wool, 400, 401 , 

— See also Australia, Coi;jimou wealth 
Victoria (Brazil), 740 

, — (British CJplumbia), 293, 321 

— (Cameroon), 286 

— (Hong Kong), 120, 121 

— (Labuan), 180 

. — (Rhodesia), 226‘ 

-r- (Seyclr^l’les), 24^ .» • 

Victoria^Beach (Manitoba), 299 
Victoria Uiuv. (Maiiche^ter), 28, 29 
Victoria Lriiversity ^College (New 
Zeq,land), 437 

Vidin ( Bulgaria), V7 52 ; town, 752 
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VID 

t 

'Viclzciuc (Latvia), 1113 
Viedina (Argentina), 694 • 

Vienna (Austria), 7C\7, 710 ; town, 
706, 707 ^ 

— university, 708 | • 

Vicn-tiane (Laos), 929 

Vieques Island (Porto Rico), 663 
VigaD,(Philii^pines^, 666 
Vigo (^p.), 133\; wireless station, 
1342 

Viiprfri, see. Viborg 
Vikinif (Alberta), 319 
Villa 'Bell^n>olivia), 735 

— wireless .station, 736 
Villaoli (Austria), 707 

Villa Cisneros (Spanish Africa), 1344 
Villa del Pilar ( I’araguay), 1213 
Villa llernicsa (Mexico), 1130 
Villa Montes (Bolivia), 733 
Villa Real (Portugal), dist., 1249 
Villari'ica (Paraguay), 1213; town, 
1213 

VillaviceYcio (Colombia), 801 
Villenour (French India), 924 
Villcca (Parag^iay), 12^ 
v'P leurbanpe ( frimiicif) ,^97 
Villingcn (BgKkn), 992 
Vilna (dispnfed, see Wilno), 1122, 
1123, 1241 

— town, 1122 
Vilnius, sec Vilna 

Viha del Mar (Chile), 76u 
Vincennes (Indiana), 551 
Vii’gin Gorda Is. (B. W. Indies), 357 
Virgin Islands (West Indies) 

— British, 355, 35l>, 357 i 

administration, 355, 1556 

area and population, 356, 357 

islands, 357 

production, 357 

— United Spates, 474, 664 sqq 
agriculture, 665 

area and population, 474, 664 

communications, 665 

currency, 665 

education, 665 

farms, 665 , 

finance, 665 

— - - government, 664 

Governor, 6^4 * 

lace, 665 { 

manufactures, 665 

naval station, 665 


VOD 

Virgin Isl'Juds, United Statens, po.sts, 
telegraphs, telephones, 665 

producHon^nd industry, 665 

shipping, 665 

v\*ircless station.4, 665 

Virginia, 473J642 sqq 

— agriculture, 664 

• — area and population, 473, 491, 642 
i — bank, 644 
: — books of reference, 644 
I — charity, 643 

— cities, 643 
I — coal, 644 

i — communications, 644 
I — constitution and government, 642 
I — cotton, 494, 644 
i — ' debt, 644 

— defence, 644 

I — education, 643 
I — farm.s, 644 

— finance, 643 

I — fisheries., §44 
I — Germans in, 642* 
i — inefians in, 642 
I — iron, 644# 

I — flvo stock, 644 
; — manufacture^, 644 
i — mining, 644 
I — naval station, 487 
I — ports, 508 • 

! — production and industry, 494, 644 
! — railways, 644 
I — religion, 643 
I — representation, 469, 642 
i — :4siflfipping, 508 
I — telegraphs and telephones, 644 
I — timber, 496 
! — tobacco, 494, 644 
I — universities, 643 
] — w^heat, 644 

— wool, 644 

Virginia, West, sec West Virginia 
Vitebsk (Latvia), 1113 
Viti Levu Island (FijiJ,*448 
j Vitkovice (Czechoslovakia), 821 
I Vitoria (Spain), 1331 • 

Vittorio Kmanuelc III. (Italy), 1050 
^ Vizcaya. (Spain), prov., 1330, 1337, 

^ 13C8 

Vizeu (Port^oa^)* district, 12cf0 * 
Vladivostok (Siberia), dockyard, 1284 
• Vlissingen, set Flifshin^ 

Vodena (Greece), 1019 
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Vodena (Greece), rice, 10|i)3 
Volhynia (Ukraine) prov., 129? 
Volkerak (Netherlaridg), forts, 1160 
Volo (Greece), 1019 
Volta, Upper (French W. Ah), 923, 
956 r 

Vorarlberg (Austria), 706, 707 
Voronezh (Russia), uiiiv., 1281 
Votiak area (Russia), 1277, 1279 
Yovvodina (Serb, Crbat, Slovene), 
1312 

Vratza (Bulgaria), district, 752; town, 
752 

Vryheid (Natal), 252 

Vulcan Island (New Guinea), 456 

Wa (West Africa), 270 
Waadt, see Vaud 
Waco (Texas), G34 

Wadai (French E([uat. Afri(ta), 264, 
942, 951 

Wad Gir (ilorocco), 1 lAJ, 

Wad Medani (A.-K. Sudan), 274 
Wagga Wagga (New S, Walejfj, 382 
-^Va-liutu race, 726 
Waizeru Zauditu, Empress 
---•^;,iuia), 677 
W aka 1 n a tsu ( J a [)an ) ,"' *1 0 8 9 
Wakayama (Japan), 1089 
Waketteld, population, 18 
Wakf (^'akuf ) lands (Egypt), 864,958 
Wakbiln (Afghanistan), 682 
Wakkerstrooin (Natal), 251 
Waldeck (Germany ), 971, 1013 

— area and population, 971, 10x3, 

— finance, 1013 

— religion, 1013 

Wales, area and pop., 12 57 

— books of reference, 90 

— counties, 16 

— cQi'/itj boroughs, 18 ^ 

— cropsv'58, 59 

— disestablisbrnent, 25 

— education", 29, 30, 31, 32 

— electors, 6^ 

— forestry, 61 

— language, 13 ' 

— university, 29 

— See also England and V^ales^ 
Walfisli Bay (South Afvica), 248, 284, 

285 

AValk (Estonlk), if/ 7 

— (Latvia), 1112 ; town, 1113 


TEAR BOOK, lob 

'• * 

WAS 

! Walla Walla (\\^ai#hiiigton), 646 

Wallachia (Rumania), 1267* 

Wallasey, pomilatioii, 18 

Wallis, see Varais 

V/allis Arclypclago (French Pacific), 
i 967 

j Wallsend, population, U? 

, Walsall, ])opulatibn, , 

; Waltham (Alassachysetts), 570 

Walvis Bay, see Walfish Bay 
! Wanganui (New Zealand), 436* 

: Wangdupotaug (B]iutau),^732. 

Waiihsieii (China), 773 
: Waiiimo (New Guinea), *457 
I Warri (Nigeria), 264 
' Warrington, population, 18 
; Warrnambqol ( Victoria), 396 
! Warsaw (Poland), 1242 * 

' — archbishopric, 1242, 1281 
' — bank, 1247 
i — courts, 1243 

— fort, 1245 

— military dlstri/?ts, 1246 
i - — town, 1242 

' — universilv^ 1243, 1281 
' Warsheikh (Itai. K. Africa), 206'""" 

; Warwick (Bhode Isla^dJ, 624 
I Washington (I). C.), 4/7.,^ 538 * 

— Conference, Chinese questions, 

" 772, 773, 774, 777, 778, 779, 

786 ^ 

iiavar limitations, 59,51, 487, 

909, 1066, 1094, 1096' 

— naval station, 488 
, — port, 508 

WashingtLn (Sta^b), 474, 645 s(/q 
' — agricutlture, 493, 647 
, — area and population, 474, 491, 

) 645, 646 

i — books of reference, 648 
; — cities, 646 ^ 

— coal, 647 ^ 

! — communications, 647 

■>; — constitution and government, 645 
I — copper, 647 
. — defence, 647 
: — education, 64 fi 
• I — farfnSj^^647 
! - — finally, 646, (r^7 
i — fisheries, 647 ^ 

I — forests^95, 496,')[I47 
. I — fniit, 647 
; gold, <647, 
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WAS 

A Washington (StaU), Indian reserva- i 
tionei, 646 

— Indians in, 646 

— irrigation, 491, 64/ 

— live stock, 647 

— manufactures, 647 

— mining, ^47 

— na^al statjon, 488, 647 

— ports, 508, 647 

— proiluction and industry, 495, 496, 

• 647 

puhlic lands, 491 

— railways’, 647 

— religion, J46 

— re]ucsentation, 469, 615 

— savings banks, 647, 618 

— shipping, 508, 647 

— limber, 405, 496, 647 

— universities, 646 

— wheat, 493, 647 

— wool, 647 

Washington Is. (Pacilic), 453 
Watcrbur^ (Connecticut), 477, 533 
Waterford, 95 
Waterloo (Iow{i), 553 
WWutertownXNew Yo^k), 601 

— (South Dajti'ta), 629 
Waterville (Waine), 564 
AVatervliet (New A"ork), 601 
AVatling’s Island (West Indies), ooO 
AVa-tusi race, 726 
AVaukc^an*(Illinois), 548 
AA^auke^ia (VA^is. ), 651 

AVausau (Wis.), 651 
Waziristaii, 132, 683 
AVebbo (Liberia), 1117 ! 

AVebi Shebeli (It. Somalilai^d), agri- 
cultural colonisation, 1079 
AA^eichselmiinde (Danzig), 828 
Weihaiwei (China), 187, 1S8, 7/3 

— administrsjtion, 188, 773 

— and population, 187 

— brigandage, 188 
- communications, 189 

— defence, 188 

— education, 188 
— - finance, 188 

— imports and exports, 188 

— lease, iSb, 773 

— production, 188 
Weimar (ThurL gia), disti'ct, 1012 

town, 970, 1012 
AA^einheim (Baden), 992 


WES 

AV^cisensto i (Estonia), 877 ’ 
AYellcome Tropical Research Labora- 
tories (A.-E. Sudan), 275 
AA^elle, see Uele 

Wellesley College (Mass.), 571 
AVellington (1. .S. W. ), 382 
! — (N.Z.), college, 437; district, 

I 436 ; town, 436 

j AVenchow (Chjna), ])ort, 773 
j AVend race (Saxony), 1009 
i Wenden (Latvia), 1112; town, 1113 
j Wesenberg (Estonia), 877 
j AYest Africa (French), 923, 950 sqq 

: Portuguese, 1251, 1255, *1257 

i Svaiiisli, 1330, 1344, 1345 

West African Colonies, British, 261 
sqq 

books of reference, 265, 272 

AYest Allis (Wis.), 651 
AA^est Bromwich, population, 18 
I Western Australia, 362, 415 sqq 
; — aborigiuf ,417 
j — aerial mail ser\ icD, 376 
. — Agent-General, 416 
j — agricultuiJ, 420 
i — area and population, 364, 416^ 41^7 
I — banks, 376, ^23 

— births, marriages, deaths, 365, 417 

— books of reference, 423 

— coal, 420, 422 

— commerce, 372, 422 

— communications, 375, 422 

— constitution and goyt., 362, 363, 

415, 416 

— ^o^)per, 422 

— crops, 420 

— debt, 419 

— defence, 368 

— education, 418 

— emigration and immigration, 417 

— finance, ^19 

— forestry, 420, 421 
gold, 420, 421, 422* 

J — Governor, 416 t 

— imports and exports,* 372, 422 

— inhabited houses, 366 * 

— justice and'' nme, 418 
^ — land holdings, 420 

— liv^, stouk, 421 

— raanufactiaes, 420 

— mining and niine|-als,j4 20, 421, 422 
♦ — ministry, 416 

— money and credit, 376, 4^,3 
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Western Australia, oldagefinvaLidity, 
^ and war pensioi^s, 419 

— pauperism, 418, *419 

— political pa,rtics, 416 , 

— port, 374, 417 

— production and indftstry, 419, 420 

— railways, 375, 422 

— religion, 418 

— representation, 362^ 363, 416 

— savings bank, 423 

— sheep, 421 

— shipping, 374, 422 

— silver, 422 

— timber, 420, 421, 422 

— towns, 417 

— tramways, electric, 876 

— university, 418 

— war contingent, 417 

— wheat, 420, 422 

— wine, 420 

— wooV 421, 422 

— See also Australia, OP>^nmon wealth 

Western Carol inbs, 1108 ^ 

Western Province (Uganda), 203 
‘‘Western Samoa, 459 * ^ , 

— - a^ni lustration, 91 , 460 

— areA and population, 460 

— books of reference, 460 

— fin.'^nce, 460 

— islands, 460 

— mp-mlate, 91, 459, 460 

— products, 460 

— wireless station, 460 , 

Western Sinjrani ( Baluchistan 169 
Western Szeclmen, 792 

Western Univ. (Ontario), 295, 331 
Westerplatte (Danzig), 828 
Westfield College, Hampstead, 29 
West Ham, population, 18 
West Hartlepool, population, 18 
We&'Piioboken (N. J.),r*595 
West Iifdies, American, 664 

Briti^lf, 350 sqq {see names of 

islands) " 

bo(yks of Reference, 361 

currency, 350 

natives^’of, in Costa Rica, 808 

in Panama, 12o5 ^ 

— i,*: — trade, 312 ^ 4-* 

Dutch, 1176 8^' 

Frencjj^, 9^, 963 sqq 

Westland district, (N.Z.), 436 * 

Westmfnstar district (B.C.), 321 


WHE 

West Nile di8trictf( Uganda), 203 
Westphalia (Prussia), 1004 * 

— mines, 982i 
t— religion, 1005 

West Prussif (German), 971, 1004 

— religion, 1005 

West Prussia (Polish), 97*1, 1244 
West Spitsbergen* 1200 t 
West Virginia, 473^ 648 sqq . 

— agriculture, 494, 650 

— area and population, 473, 49t, 648, 

649 

— banks, 650 

— - books of reference, 6^0 

— cities, 649 

— coal, 650 

— commui^ipations, 650 

— constitution and govlirnment, 643 

— debt, 649 

— education, 649 

— farms, 650 

— finance, 649 

^ — fruit, 650 ^ 

— Germans in, 649 

-- Indians i|?, 649 ,, 

I — leather trad*e, 6§0 

— live stock, 650 ? 

— manufactures, 650 
—^mining, 650 

~7 natural gas, 650 
~ petroleum, 650 

— production & industry, 494, 496, 

650 

— railways, 650 
[ — religion, 649 

' — repreifentatioi^ 469, 648 

— rivei^transport, 650 

— savings banks, 650 

— timber, 496 

— tobacco, 494, o50 

— university, 649 

— wheat, 650 

— wool, 650 

West War^vick (Rhode*!.), 624 
Wetaskiwin (Canada), 317 
Weyburn (Canai^a), 337 
Weypiouth, por<:,77 
Wham^o (Chii^a), doc^y^^rd, 781 
' Wheat-growing fegions^ — 

Abyssinia, 67^ ^ Australia, 369, 
Afghajfcn.,684 388, 389,399, 

, Algeria, 938 407, 413. 420, 

Argefitina, ?^8 421, 426 
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WIIE WIH 

AVheat-growing regions (coTi^.) : — Wiju (KorcijJ, port, 1101 

Austria, *710 Manchuria, 791 | Wilhelmina, (iuee|i (Netherlands), 

Baden, 993 Mexico, 1132 1150 

Baluclistn.,!?! Morocco, 1143 m Wiljaiidi iEstonia), 877* 


Bavaria, 995 N6p.J, 1149 

Belgium, 720 Netherlands, 

Bolivia, 735 , 1102 

Hul^fA'ia, 755 New Zealand, 

Canada, 300, • 441 

ct sen Pro vs . Nicaragua, 

Chile, 704 1183 

China/ 781j Norway, 1194 

(.'olonibia, 803 Palestine, 1 90 

Cyyuus, 118 Persia, 1223 

Czechoslovakia, Peru, 1234 

823 Poland, 1245 

Denmark, 837 Portugal, 1253 

Egypt, 867, i08 Prussia, 1007 

Estonia, 878 Rhodesia, 227 

France, 911 Rumania, 1271 

Georgia, 1290 Salvador, 1301 

Germany, 981 Saxony, 1011 

Gt. Brit. ,"58, 59 Serb, Croat ,SIo- 

G recce, 1022 "^ene Static, 

Guatemala, ,h‘G4 

lOv‘^0 S. Africa, 221, 

Huin^ary, lC<b 227» 239 

Irish P*:,e Spain, 1337 

State, 97 Sweden, 1357 

Italy, 1008 Syria, 933 , 

Japan& Posses- Tunir: 959 

sions, !097, Tmkey, 1388 

1104, 1108 U.S.A., 493, 

Kenya Colony, see States 

201 Uruguay, 1398 ; 

Korea, 1104 vViirttemberg, { 

Lithuania,! 123 1015 

Wheeling (West Virginia), 649 
White Horse (Canada), 338 
Whiteplains (Liberi^, 1117 
White Plains C^.Y.), 601 
White Russia* Socialist Soviet 

Republic, 1275, 1276, 1277 
— area & popu>ation, 1279 ‘ 

Whydah (Dahomey), 954 
Wiborg, see Viborg 
Wichita (Kansas), 477*, 550 i 
Wichita Falls ^Texa§\ 634 
Wien, see Vienna 
Wiener-Neustadt (WViutria), 707 
Wiesbaden (Prussfti), 973 ' 

Wigan, population, 18 
Wight, Isle of, area & l>op.', 16 


Wilke.s Bane (Pjunsylvania),477,620 
Willemstad (Curai^'ao), 1177 
Williamsport (Periusylvaiiia), 620 
; Wilmington (Delaware)* 477, 535, 
j 636 • 

— (North Carolina). 606, 607 

I Wiliio (Poland), 1241, 1242 ; uni- 
I versity, 1243 
i Wilson islands (Pacific), 453 
1 Wimblcdou, population, 18 
' Windau (Latvia), 1113 ; town, 1113, 
i 1114 

; Windhoek (S.W. Africa), 282, 285 
! — wireless station, 285 
I Windsor (Canada), 293 
I Windward Islands, 350, 360, 361 

— administiation, 360, 361 » 

— area and |!i/j^ulation, 360, 361 

— book‘>of reference, *361 

— Governor, 360 
Wir;U'ibah (Gold Coast), 268 
Winnipeg (Canada),* 293, 324 

— fur auctions, 396 

— proportional re presentation, 323 

— university, 324 , 

Winona (Minnesota), 578 
Winston-Salem (North Carolina), 606 
Winterthur (Switzerland), 1369 
Wireless Stations (aetual%& planned): 

And:ynans, 174 Fr Congo, 942 

An^. -E. Sudan, Fr. (fuinea, 953 

278 Fr. W. Africa, 

Argentina, 701 954, 955 

Australia, 376 Gambia, 267 

j Belg. Congo, 729 Gold Coast, 269 

Bolivia, 736 Gb. Britain, 79 

Brazil, 747 ' Guadeloupe, 

B. Borneo, 108, 963 

109 Guayi, 671 

B. Honduras, Hiiwaii, 661 

345 * HodgISoiig, 124 

Canada, 313 ^India, 162 

, Chile, 766 i Italian cols,, 

China, 785,786 1077,1079 

Costa* Ricai 812 Italy, 107^ 

Cuba, 817 Liberia, 1119 

Ecuador, 855 • Ma'Jagascar, 

. 'Egypt, 872 94 7 

fiji, 450 Mexico, 1135 
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Wireless Stations {cont.fz — • 

4 ^ew Zealand, ^Santo Doin in- 
447 • go, 1309 

Nicaragua^ 81 2, Sara\i’ak, 109 

1185 Siam, 1324 

Nigeria, 265 ^Somaliland, 220 

Norway, 1199 S. Africa, 245 

Pacific Is., 452, S.-W. Africa, 

453 . 285 

Papua, 432 Spain, 1335, 

Paraguay, 1217 1336, 1342 

Pciril)a, 209 Switzerl’d,! 376 

Peru, 1237 'rrinidad, 359 

Salvador, 1301 Venezuela, 1 407 

Samoa, kc.., Virgin Is., 655 

460 Zanzibar, 209 

AViru (Estonia), 877 
Wisconsin, 473, 650.^7^7 
-- agricullui'e, 494, 652 

— area and population, 473, 401, 651 

— bairks, 653 

— bookvS of reference, •'653 

— cities, 651 ’ ^ 

— communications, 653 

™ constitution and goVernmcn^,,650, 

. 651 

— 652 • 

— defence, 652 

— ec^iication, 652 

— exports, 653 

— f^rms, 652 

— finance, 652 

— fruit, 65^ 

— Germans in, 651 ^ 

— Indian reservations, 651 

— Indians in, 651 

— lake trade traffic, 653 

— live stock, 653 

— manufactures, 653 

— iniries, 653 

— 'itroil action and ind>»r5try, 494, G52, 

*^653 

— public ^a^ids, 491 

— railways^ 653 

— relig^onf652 , 

— representation, 469, 651 
— ■ roads, 653 * r 

— savings banks, 653 

— t^'epliones, 653 ^ 

— tobacco, 494, 652^*‘ 

— univers4.y, 452 

— wheat, 652 

— wo3l, 063 
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Wisrnar (Meck.-Schw. ), 1002 
* Witu forest ( Kenya), 201 * 

; Witwatersra|d, Uiiiversity of the 
> (S. Africa), 234, 235, 255 

•Woburn (Mass.), 570 
Wollo (Abyssinia), 677 
Wollongong (N.S.W.), 382, 386 
Wolmar (Latvia^ 11]«2 ; town, 1113 
Wolurve St. I/.unbert (Brus:^ls), 716 
' Wolverhampton, population, 18 
AVolyii (Boland), 1242 
Wonthaggo (Victoria), 396#- 
^ Woodlark Island (Pa])ua), gobl, 432 
Woonsocket (Rhode Island), 624 
W o o s u n g ( 0 h i n a ) , w i r e 1 e s s s f a t i o n , ^ 5 
Worcester, population, 18 

— (Cape Golony), 248 

— (Massachusetts), 47*7, 570 
Worms (Hesse), 999 

Worn ( Estonia), 877 
Wonsan (Korea), 1104 
Wrangel (Alaska), 656 
Wuchang (Ch?na), 77* ; normal 
sciioc^b 775 ; universitv, 776 
: Wnchow ((ffhina), 773 * 

:* Wuhu (C’hina*), p^rt, 773 

■ AVukari (Nigeria), 

Wiirttemberg, 970, lion's sY/r/ 

^ • agriculture, 1015 

— area and population, 970, 1014 

— births^^ marriages, deaths, 1014 
; — books of reference, 1(516, 

— beer, 983, 1015 

— circles, 1014 

— constitution and government, 1013 

— cropl‘, 1015 ^ 

~~ delft, 1015 

— divisions, 1013 

- (^lucation, 1016 
: — finance, 101?' 

! — justice, 1015 
— Landtag, 1013 

— live stock, 981 

; — manufactures, 98i>, 1015 
: — mining, 1015 
! — political palsies, 1013 
I — t^resident, i013 

■ — prediction j^nd mjjustry, 983, 

1 /l015 

I —religion, 974, 1^14, 1015 
j — reprAentatioii,#^70, 1013 
j — towns, 1014 
1 — uniVercityf 976 

% 
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AV.attoiuberg, wheLt, 1015 

— wine, 1*015 
Wurzburg (I5av.), 973, 995 

— university, 976, 995 
Wusih (China) mills, 782 
Wyandotte (Mich.), 575 
Wye College, 29 
Wyoming, 474. 653 sqq 

— agriculture, 655, 

— area and population, 474, 491, 654 

— booXs of reference, 655 

— coal, 655 

— communiv.ations, 655 

— constituticj and government, 653, 

654 

— cop])er, 655 

— debt, 655 

— did'once, 655 

— education, 654 

— farms, 655 

— linance, 655 

— fisheries, 655 

— forests, 655 

— Germans in, 654 

— gold, 655 

— Irdian reservation, '654 

— Indians in, 6^*4 

— irrigation, 491, 655 

— live stock, 6o5 

— manufactures, 655 

— milling, 655 

— petrolcu*!, 655 

— ])rodu5tion and industry, 655 

— public lands, 491 

— railways, 655 

— religion, 664 ! 

— representation, 469, 653, C»j4 

— savings banks, 655 

— sheep, 655 

— timber, 496, 655 

— towns, 654 

— uni'^'^rsity, 054 

— wool, 655 

— Yellowstone Park, 654 

XaKthe (Thrace), 1819 
Xochimilco (Mexico),, 1131 
Xuan Day (Annam), port, 927 * 

Yahata (Japan), lOJS * 

Yahya Mohamnnoi Hami/ od-Din 
(Yemen), 692 
Yakutsk Kepublic, 1277 


YUK , 

Yale districtt( British Columbia), 321 
Yale IJnivereity (Conn.), 533 
Yamagata (Japan),* 1089 ' 

Yanaon (French India), ^924 
Yang Difiertuan Besar,*Sir Muham- 
mad (N^ri Sembilan), 181 
Yang Dipertuan Besar Al -Sultan 
Juloiman (Trengganu), 186 
Yanina (Albania), 687 

— (Greece), lOfS ; town, 1019 
Yankton (S. Dakota), 623 
Yangtse-Kiang ports, 1099 
Yaounde (Cameroon), 963 
Yap (Caroline Is.), 1108 

I Yaracuy (Venezuela), state, 1403 
i Yarbatenda (Gambia), 950 
! Yarkand (Sin-Kiang), 79*3 
I Yarmouth, Great, population, 18 
I Yaroslav (Russia), univ., 1281 
' Yass-Cajiberra (Australia), 364, 375 
I Yatung (Tibet), 792, 793 
! Yell.aboi Is. (^’’erra Leone), 2/0 
! Yellowstone Nat. Park (U.S.A.), 654 
; Yemen ^ Arabia), Imarnatc, 692 
i Yezd (Persia), 1220 
i Yezo V Hokkaido), 1087 
! Yliu (Paraguay), 1213 
I Ying-k’ou (Mancfiiiria), 790 
j Yokohama (Japan), 1088 
! Yokosuka (Japan), 1089 ; docl^yard, 

; l(i94 

I — naval station, 1094 
j Yonezawa (Ja])an), 1089^ 

! Yong-Am*Po (Korea), port, 1104 
I Yon^^s (New York), 477, 601 
! York, population, 18 
- — ( I’ennsylvania), 620 
Yoshihito, Emperor (Japan), 1084 
Youngstown (Ohio), 477, 611 
Ystad (Sweden), 1351 
Yucatan (Me:^ico), state, llSo 
Yugoslavia, sec Serb, Cro^t, and 
• Slovene State, 1340 sqq 
Huki (Korea), port, 11(^* 

Yukon (Canada) Territory, 291, 292, 
338, 339 • • 

— area and popnlaticm, 293, 338 
births,, marriages, deaths, 294 

•ik — booJi^s of reference, 339 

— coal, 339 * ^ 

— commerce, 339 

constit. &govt., 291, 292, 338 

— copper, 339 




VUK 

• t, 

Yukon (Canada) Temtoi|;, edi^catioti, 

338 

— Vinance, 338 • * 

— lisheiies, 304, 339 

— forests, 3^9 

- ^ame, 339 k 

— gold, 339 

— Legislative Council, 292, 338 

— inanufactures, 304, 339 

— mining, 304, 305, *339 

— — mounted |ioli<;e, 299 

” ])roduction and industry, 304, 305, 

339 

- rifilways, 313, 389 

— religion, 295 

-representation, 291, 292, 338 

— telephones, 339 

— towns, 338 

— water power, 306 
Yuma dam (Arizona), 522 
Yungtj^ih-sieii (China), mines, 782 
Yunnan (China), 771^72 

— copper, 782 • ^ 

iAANDAM (NetlierlaiuVO* 

Zacatecas (*VI exico), 1130 ; town^ fi30 
’"/:4ga*«g (Egypt), 8^9, 860 
Zagreb (Serb, Croat, Slovene), 1312 ; 

uiiiv., 1312 
Zahlfili (Syria), 932 
Zailah (Zeyla) (Br. Somalila^id), 220, 
• 950 

Zakyiithos, Zante 
Zambo race fNicaragna), 11^2 

(Bern), 1230 

Zamboanga (P. I. ), prov., 666 

— town, 667, 669 

Zamora (Spain), province, 1330 

— (Yenezuela), 1403 

Zaiite (Greece), 1018 ; towm, 1019 
(town), 206, 209 

Zanzibar’ Protectorate, 199, 200, 205 
sqq, 219 » 

— area, 205 ^ * 

— bank, 21p 

— books*of retereifce, 210 

— cloves, 207, t08 ^ 

— coast dominions, 199, 2f 6 * 

— coconuts, 208 t ^ 

— commerce, 208, 204»* 

— communications, 209 

— constitutfon a!hd government, 20§ 

— courfcil, ^06 


ZUL • 

, Zanzibar, currently, 210 
i# — debt, 207 

— education, 207 
' — financo, 2t7 

High Commissioner, 206, 210 
I — liospitaLs, 207 
j — im])orts and exports,* 208, 209 
I — Tndiajis in, 2</6 
! — justice, 207 . 

' — manufactures, 208 
I — missions, 206 
' — population, 206 
j — port, 209 ' 

[ — ])osts and telegrapbf, 210 
! — production, 207, 208 
; — railways, 209 
i — religion, 206 
I — roads, ^v)9 • 

— shipping, 208, 209 

— Sultan, 206, 279 
j — weights, 210 

I — wireless stations, 209 
I Zaragoza (Spaing proving, 1330 
, — town, 1331 ; university, 1332 
i Zaria (Nigerfa), 264,^265 • 

; •Zawicrcie (ro>,m(n, 124^} * 

! Zealand (Netberlamis), 1154^ 1159, 

: 1162 
i Zebid (.Arabia), 692 
; >!?t;luan, see Mel ilk 
I Zenigale (Latvia), 1113 
! Zerbst (Afibalt), 990 • 

I Zeyla (British Somaliland), *220, 950 
; Zbob Valley (Baluchistan), 169, 171 
I Zifta (Egypt), 859 ; barrage, 867 
I Zilnan (filorocct), 1140 
I Zinder^Fr. W. Africa), 264, 950, 955 
I Zinder-Chad (Fr. West Africa), 955 
j Zipaquira (Colombia), salt mines, 804 
i Ziraifian (Russia^, 1279 
Zittau (Saxony), 1010» 

Zollgcbiet (German), ^83 
Zomba (Nyasaland), 214 
Zombode ^Swaziland), ,229 
Zoppot (Danzig), 828 ^ 

Zufl'enbausen''(\¥urttembcrg), 1014 
Zug (Swiss canton), 1366, 1368 
Zuidl*rz^ (Netherlands), drainage, 
fX54 * 

— forts, 1160 ^ 

Zulia (Vtf[iezuela), akite, 1403 
^ Zulul ana (Natal), 251, 253 
* — area^ 25JI ^ 
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zvL zwo 

Finland, sugar, £5S ^wic)"au (t^ ixony), 1009 ; town, 973, 

Zurich (Switzerland), 1366, 1368 ‘ lOlu 

— town, 1365,1369; nnivei*sity, 1370 Zwolle (Netherlafids), 1155 
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